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upon  her  mind  to  appoint  some  meetings  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  among  a  class  who  seem  to 
have  strayed  far  from  the  Father's  house,  in  the 
2d  mo.  18.52,  she  obtained  the  unity  and  sym- 
pathy of  her  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  individual  exercised  laborers,  in  that 
service.  The  annexed  letter  may  explain  more 
fully  this  mission. 

^'■Philadelphia^  3d  mo.  19tk,  1852. 
My  dear  Caroline^ — Poor  as  I  am,  the 
promptings  of  affection  must  be  yielded  to,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  a  little  poured  forth. 
How  has  it  passed  with  thee  since  we  last  com- 
muned ?  Hast  thou,  like  thy  friend,  been  pass- 
ing under  the  cloud,  bowed  under  discourage- 
ments, because  of  the  desolations  that  abound  ? 
Or  has  a  ray  from  the  all-cheering  Presence  lighted 
thy  pathway,  onward,  onward,  with  the  haven 
of  rest  in  full  view  before  thee  ?  Many  are  the 
storms  the  frail  back  has  to  encounter  in  the 
voyage  of  human  life,  and  the  Christian  travel  ! 
But  if  the  heavenly  Pilot  be  on  board,  though 
*  asleep  as  in  the  side  of  the  ship,'  we  may  hope 
for  his  arising,  when  the  waves  run  high,  and 
the  winds  blow,  with  the  calming  yet  all  power- 
ful language,  '  Peace  be  still.'  The  poor  disci- 
ples at  seasons  implore  his  aid  \  Master,  carest 
thou  not  that  we  perish,  is  the  appeal  of  such  as 
wait  for  his  appearance,  And  Oh  !  when  his 
holy  presence  is  felt  to  pervade  the  tossed  and 
troubled  mind,  all  is  hushed  in  sweet  repose. 
Such  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  find  some- 
times, when  faith  is  weak,  it  is  well  to  consult 
the  chronicles  of  the  past,  the  pages  of  experience, 
as  well  as  the  records  which  tell  us  how  it  fared 
with  pilgrims  of  old,  who  were  seeking  a  better 
country, — that  is  a  Heavenly  one. 

"  Our  Monthly  Meeting  occurred  to  day,  and 
although  we  had  little  business,  it  was  a  solemn 
heart-searching  season  to  some  of  us.  One 
month  ago  I  mentioned  to  my  Friends,  a  concern 
long  felt  to  appoint  some  meetings  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  among  a  class  occupying  the  '  high- 
ways and  hedges.  Full  unity  was  expressed,  and 
our  beloved  friends,  M.  Longstreth  and  M.  Pike, 
felt  more  than  a  willingness  to  be  co-laborers  in 
the  work,  which  being  also  united  with,  we  have 
had  several  appointments )  the  first  and  the 
last  proving  very  satisfactory.  We  have  not  yet 
finished  the  engagement.  I  am  abundantly  con- 
vinced that  the  fields  are  white  unto  harvest.  The 
shades  of  evening  are  gathering,  so  with  best 
love  I  conclude 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

H.  J.  Moore." 

Accompanied  by  our  friend  T.  Turnpenny,  in 
the  3d  mo.  she  attended  Nottingham  Quarter, 
and  in  the  11th  mo.  Warrington  Quarter,  and 
some  other  meetings  belonging  to  lialtimore 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Bhe  sayS;  "  We  were  at  Warrington  Morthly 


Meeting  yesterday.  Truly  might  the  mourning 
prophet,  Jeremiah,  say  of  such  places,  *  How 
I  doth  she  sit  solitary,  that  was  once  full  of 
j  people.'  We  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
j  slain  of  a  once  prosperous  society,  but  we  must 
I  leave  all  in  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent,  who  can 
I  revive  his  work,  and  raise  up  from  the  stones 
'  monuments  to  his  power  and  goodness. 

At  Columbia  we  tarried  over  First  day  and 
attended  their  meeting,  and  here  it  fared  with 
me  differently  from  any  former  experience.  So 
sad  was  the  feeling,  and  so  depressing  surround- 
ing influences,  that  after  rising  on  my  feet,  tears 
choked  my  utterance,  and  I  stood  a  spectacle  to 
angels  and  to  men.  Some  observers  wept,  too, 
that  I  believe  had  before  been  strangers  to  the 
feeling  inspired  on  that  occasion.  At  .  length  I 
said,  let  me  suffer,  if  it  must  be  so,  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  with  the  suffering  seed  that  is  under 
oppression;  not  suffered  to  have  any  pre-eminence 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  but  the  time  will 
come  '  when  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  to  God.'  After  that,  there 
seemed  an  arising  with  the  life,  and  ability  was 
given  to  declare  such  things  as  were  required." 

In  the  2d  mo.  1853,  she  attended  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Little  Creek, 
which  '  though  small  had  the  evidence  of  being 
remembered  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.' 
Of  Sarah  Cowgill,  who  had  recently  been  re- 
moved, full  of  years  and  mental  vigor,  from  the 
church  militant  on  earth,  to  the  church  trium- 
phant in  Heaven,  she  thus  expresses  her  feelings  : 

"  The  life  and  example  of  our  late  beloved 
mother,  S.  Cowgill,  is  the  topic  of  conversation 
with  old  and  young.  I  never  knew  one  more 
universally  beloved  and  venerated.  Her  dedi- 
cation from  early  youth,  and  consistent  walk 
through  a  long  life  ;  her  great  generosity  and 
benevolence ;  her  self-sacrifici*iig  spirit ;  are  all 
so  vividly  remembered,  that  it  may  in  truth  be. 
said,  she  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

This  was  the  last  visit  to  the  scene  of  her 
youthful  exercises  and  early  labors. 

Letter  to  Caroline  WiUetU. 

^'^  Philadelphia,  Qth  mo.  \Sth,  1853. 

M(/  dear  Friend, — It  was  cheering  to  hear 
you  had  so  good  a  Yearly  Meeting.  These  sea- 
sons are  comparable  to  refreshing  showers  on  the 
thirsty  ground.  For  a  time  afterward  the  fresh- 
ness and  greenness  are  apparent,  then  again 
comes  the  drought,  when  we  are  ready  to  conclude 
the  life  is  almost  extinct.  But  the  faithful  must 
endure  all  seasons,  waiting  for  '  the  former  and 
the  latter  rain,'  and  if  the  good  seed  has  taken 


deep 


root,  it  will 


not  be  lost,  but  be  found 


due  time  bearing  fruit  upward,  to  the  honor  and 
praise  of  Him  who  causeth  a  change  of  seasons 
in  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  outward  world. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Thou  hast  known  my  dear  Caroline,  of  my 
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eling  towards  your  Monthly  Meeting.  Although 
he  reasoner  suggested  many  discouragements, 
till  the  concern  lingered,  until  I  was  made  will- 
ipg  to  speak  of  it  in  our  Monthly  Meeting.  Ap- 
robation  and  encouragement  were  expressed,  and 
oth  J.  Townsend  and  myself  obtained  minutes, 
eaving  us  at  liberty  to  attend  some  meetings  in 
^ew  York  Yearly  Meeting.  We  both  wish  to 
ttend  your  meetings  on  First  day.  I  am  aware 
t  is  a  season  of  the  year  when  many  friends  are 
bsent  from  the  city,  but  this,  and  other  con- 
iderations,  (such  as  your  having  recently  had 
uch  an  overflowing  of  good  things,)  did  not 
nswer  as  a  plea  to  release  me  from  the  con- 
ern.  I  have  been  resting  quietly  at  home,  en- 
[eavoring  to  build  up  the  frail  tabernacle,  and 
hrough  the  divine  blessing  I  am  again  in  com- 
ortable  health,  and  feel  some  duties  from  home 
nust  be  attended  to,  while  physical  strength  is 
^iven  and  the  precious  light  afforded  to  see  how 
0  move.  T.  Turnpenny,  I  tliink,  will  accompany 
ne.  In  the  freedom  of  friendship  and  love  sincere 
remain, 

Thy  attached, 

H.  J.  MOORE.'^ 

As 'far  as  way  opened  this  prospect  was  ac- 
eouiplishcd  to  the  peace  and  satisfaction  of  her 
nind.  She  says  :  "  From  New  York  we  were 
fvafted  over  the  smooth  and  glassy  surface,  and 
njoyed  the  delightfully  invigorating  breezes, 
IS  the  steamer  bore  us  along  on  our  way  to 
Shrewsbury.  M  e  had  an  interesting  meeting 
here  on  First  day  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon 
an  appointment  at  Eatontown  engaged  our  at- 
entiou.  Dear  J.  Townsend  was  favored  to  di- 
vide the  word  aright,  and  my  own  mite  w^s  not 
thheld.  Seventh  day  afternoon  we  took  a 
drive  to  Long  Branch,  and  were  overtaken  in  a 
very  awful  thunderstorm.  The  lightning  flitshed 
vividly,  and  the  thunder  sounded  so  near,  that 
one  heavy  peal  seemed  just  at  our  iiorses'  heads, 
and  a  ball  of  fire  appeared  to  fall  between  them  ; 
but  composure  was  granted,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
feel  the  presence  of  our  heavenly  Protector.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  but  we  soon  found  a  shelter 
a  the  Alleghany  House,  where  we  remained  till 
the  storm  was  over,  and  continued  our  drive  to 
the  ocean  bank.  We  aligl.tad  and  took  a  short 
alk  on  the  beach,  viewing  with  great  pleasure 
the  mighty  ocean  with  its  clashing  waves.  While 
standing  there,  T  was  ren  indeJ  f)f  the  lines* 
*Thy  love,  a  sea,  inrmeasurably  v^^ide. 
Thy  grace  an  ever-flowing  tide.'  " 
[To  be  cc  ntitiued.] 


the  darkness  that  environs  us. — Arthur's  lJume 
Magazine. 


A  Solace. — There  is  no  grief  without  some 
beneficent  provision  to  soften  its  intenseness. 
When  the  godd  and  lovely  die,  the  memory  of 
their  good  deeds,  like  the  moonbeams  on  the 
stormy  sea,  lights  up  our  darkened  hearts,  and 
lends  to  the  surrounding  gloom  a  beauty,  so  sad, 
so  sweet,  that  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  dispel 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MEMORANDUMS   OF  OUR 
FRIEND  J.  JACKSON,  DECEASED. 

If  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianit)'-  is  to  be 
frittered  away  in  a  cowardly  compromise  of  its 
great  doctrines  with  scholastic  theology  aad  ab- 
stract dogmas  of  faith,  in  vain  have  its  first 
apostles  suffered  the  reproaches  and  contumely 
of  the  carnal  professor,  and  endured  the  afflictions 
of  fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  death. 

Christianity^  as  we  shall  here  attempt  to  de- 
fine it,  is  isolated  from  the  popular  theology,  in 
the  absence  of  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith — 
in  its  distaste  for  ceremonial  worship — in  its  re- 
cognition of  an  indwelling  God — the  constant 
companion  of  the  pure  in  heart — in  its  higher 
estimate  of  the  inward  witness  of  the  spirit — its 
rejection  of  a  written  word  as  a  guide  sufficient 
for  the  soul. 

Chriatiamty  maintains  that  Christ  is  the  ever 
present  teacher  of  his  people.  It  represents  him 
as  a  leader  gointj  he/ore  and  in  advance  of  every 
age;  but  the  moment  it  places  Christ  behind  the 
church,  by  an  intervening  chasm  of  1800  years, 
its  life  is  departed,  the  spirit  of  its  mission  is  at 
an  end,  and,  for  all  the  good  it  can  do  mankind, 
its  voice  might  as  well  be  silenced.  Its  pure 
gold  having  become  dim,  its  vessels  of  honor  are 
earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  men's  hands.  If 
all  we  know  of  its  principles  has  been  received 
from  books  or  from  tradition,  if  we  have  failed 
to  recognise,  in  the  chamber  of  the  soul,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  filling  his  temple  till  there  is  no 
room  for  either  priest  or  book  to  minister  to  our 
wants,  we  are  worshipping  in  the  outer  court 
through  forms  which  have  no  vitality  and  can 
inspire  us  with  no  spiritual  life. 

The  thought  that  God  teaches  us  and  inspires 
us  by  tlie  indwelling  of  his  own  spirit,  is  the 
great  thought  which  Christianity  for  eighteen 
centuries  has  been  striving  to  make  the  world 
think.  Nay,  more,  it  is  the  great  thought  which 
the  wise  and  good  of  all  time,  have  recL-ircd  from 
the  same  Fountain  of  iuf^piration. 

Men  are  spending  the  r  money  for  that  which 
is  n'.t  bread,  in  s(  eking,  from  a  dogmatic  theology, 
food  for  their  spiritual  development ;  they  ask 
and  receive  not,  they  seek  but  do  not  find,  while 
the  indwelling  G'  d  is  ready  to  give  to  all  libe- 
rally the  wisdom  which  cometh  down  from 
above. 

In  the  silence  and  depth  of  the  soul  the 
Fountain  of  everlasting  life  is  opened,  and  all 
are  invited  and  may  drink  of  its  holy  waters. 
And,  having  drardc  at  this  fountiin,  men  go 
forth  into  the  world  fortified  for  the  conflict  of 
life,  with  higher  purposes  in  view  than  the  gro- 
velling servitude  of  the  appetite  and  animal 
wants.    They  have  discovered  a  spiritual  nnturo 
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more  worthy  of  culture,  a  higher  aim  of  being, 
a  taste  for  the  real,  the  beautiful,  the  divine, 
has  been  begotten  within  them,  and  it  will 
shadow  itself  forth  in  their  words  and  actions, 
give  to  life  all  its  real  charms,  and  disarm  death 
of  all  its  supposed  terrors. 

Men  will  not  trust  themselves  to  believe  in 
the  high  powers  of  the  soul,  the  teachings  of 
God's  spirit,  the  revelations  of  the  inner  light, 
till  they  have  the  moral  courage  to  renounce  a 
theology  which  teaches  them  they  are  naturally 
depraved,  and  that  all  God  has  intended  they 
should  know  is  written  in  a  book.  Through  the 
teachings  of  this  theology  they  become  literally 
dead  to  the  highest  joys  of  religion,  and  entomb 
themselves  in  the  sepulchre  which  scholasticism 
and  superstition  have  ever  prepared  for  their 
votaries. 

Before  they  can  witness  a  resurrection  into 
the  life  of  Christianity,  the  stone  of  tradition 
must  be  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  se- 
pulchre.   They  must  come  unto  him  who  says, 

I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He,  that 
believeth  on  me  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live,  and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  on  me 
shall  never  die."  And  is  not  this  voice  still 
heard  by  the  true  believer?  If  not,  then  has 
Christianity  died  out,  and  its  hopes,  promises, 
and  prospects,  become  an  empty  dream. 

The  following  letters  have  been  forwarded  to 
us  for  publication. — Ed. 

Bethel,  1807,  1st  mo.  2dth. 
BELOVEd  Friends,  Edward  and  MAuaARET  Garrigues  : 

Though  the  occasion  giving  rise  to  this  com- 
munication is  somewhat  of  a  singular  and  deli- 
cate nature,  yet  I  feel  disposed,  according  to  tho 
candor  of  the  man  (Jacob  Wilson  by  name,)  and 
his  reliance  upon  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
Friends,  to  treat  his  present  impression  of  mind 
with  that  serious  concern  which  I  think  its  im- 
portance demands,  which  is  no  less  than  looking 
out  for  a  suitable  religious  helpmate. 

I  have  had  some  knowledge  of  him  and  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  or  more  past,  and  do 
know  he  supported  an  excellent  reputation  in 
the  settlement  of  Friends  on  Deer  Creek,  is  con- 
vinced in  a  good  degree  of  Friends'  principles, 
and  mostly  attends  our  meetings  on  First  days. 
He  has  acquired  property,  real  and  personal, 
sufficient  to  set  up  comfortably  in  the  world. 

I  cast  in  my  mind  if  there  was  any  suitable 
young  woman  of  color  in  this  neighborhood 
which  I  could  recommend.  la  my  exercise  on 
the  interesting  subject,  you,  my  endeared  friends, 
presented  to  my  view  as  lovers  of  order  and 
mankind  ;  as  you  have  an  extensive  acquaintance 
in  the  city  and  adjacent  country,  and  have  edu- 
cated divers  in  your  family;  I  conceive,  in  the 
wisdom  of  truth,  you  are  better  qualified  to  af- 


ford the  requisite  information  to  the  bearer  than 
myself. 

If  none  should  open  in  view,  perhaps  the 
philanthropic  Edward  would  write  a  line  of  in- 
troduction to  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  to  introduce 
Jacob  to  him. 

In  addition  to  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
the  bearer,  I  herewith  enclose  a  few  lines  from 
our  valued  friend  Samuel  Carter,  in  confirmation. 

My  dear  R.  A.  ia  writing,  therefore  I  submit 
to  her  superior  talents  the  particulars  respecting 
herself  and  us,  but  will  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
I  continue  to  love  you  affectionately,  and  please 
to  offer  a  double  portion  of  most  tender,  afi"ection- 
ate  love  and  sympathy  to  your  dear  M.  G.,  from 
your  plodding  plashing,  poor,  but  hearty  and 
sincere  friend,  Jacob  Ltndley. 

Nottingham,  1st  mo.  ^Oth,  1807. 
Worthy  Friends,  Jacob  and  Ruthanna  Lindley 

The  bearer  of  this,  Jacob  Wilson,  is  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  as  well  as  many  others ; 
I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him  at 
least  twenty-five  years,  and  can  recommend  him 
for  industrious  and  honest ;  he  hath,  in  all  that 
time,  attended  Stafford  Mills,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  the  entire  management  of  it  as 
Miller.  He  tells  me  he  hath  some  thoughts  of 
changing  his  way  of  life,  if  he  could  find  a  suit- 
able companion.  If  there  should  be  any  in  your 
acquaintance  I  would  thank  you  to  inform  him. 
We  are  all  as  well  as  usual.  Ruth  joins  in  love  to 
you  both.    From  your  friend, 

Sam'l  Carter. 


HAVE  I  NO  FATHER  I 

I  was  once  in  an  awful  storm  at  sea  :  we  were 
for  many  hours  tossed  about  in  sight  of  danger- 
ous rocks :  the  steura  engines  would  work  no 
longer;  the  wind  raged  violently,  and  around 
were  heard  the  terrific  roar  of  the  breakers,  and 
the  dash  of  waves,  as  they  broke  over  the  deck. 

At  this  dreary  and  trying  time,  while  we  lay, 
as  might  be  said  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  I 
found  great  comfort  and  support  from  an  appa- 
rently trifling  circumstance;  it  was,  that  the 
captain's  child,  a  little  girl  of  about  12  years 
old,  was  in  the  cabin  with  us.  He  had  come 
two  or  three  times,  in  the  midst  of  his  cares  and 
toils,  to  see  how  his  child  went  on  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  how  cheering  is  the  sight  of  a  captain  in 
such  a  time  of  danger.  As  our  situation  grew 
worse,  I  saw  the  little  girl  rising  on  her  elbow 
and  bending  her  eyes  towards  the  door,  as  if 
longing  for  her  father's  re-appearance.  He  came 
at  last.  He  was  a  large,  bluff,  sailor-like  man ; 
an  immense  coat,  great  sea  boots,  and  an  oil-skin 
cap,  with  flaps  hanging  down  his  neck,  were 
streaming  with  water.  He  fell  on  his  knees  on 
the  floor  beside  the  low  berth  of  his  child,  and 
stretched  his  arm  over  her,  but  did  not  speak. 

After  a  little  while  he  asked  if  she  was 
alarmed. 
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"Father,"  the  child  answered,  "let  me  be 
with  you,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid.  " 

"  With  me  ! "  he  cried,  "you  could  not  stand 
it  for  an  instant.  " 

"Father,  let  me  be  with  you,"  she  repeated. 

"  My  child,  you  would  be  more  frightened 
then, "  he  said,  kissing  her,  while  the  tears  were 
on  his  rough  cheeks. 

"  No,  Father,  I  will  not  be  afraid  if  you  take 
me  with  you.  0  !  Father,  let  me  be  with  you  !" 
and  she  threw  her  arras  around  his  neck,  and 
clung  fast  to  him.  The  strong  man  was  over- 
come ;  he  lifted  his  child  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  away  with  him. 

How  much  I  felt  her  departure  !  As  long  as 
the  captain's  child  was  near,  I  felt  her  to  be  a 
sort  of  pledge  for  the  return  and  care  of  the  cap- 
tain. I  knew  that  in  the  moment  of  greatest 
danger  the  father  would  run  to  his  child ;  I  was 
certain  were  the  vessel  about  to  be  abandoned  in 
the  midst  of  the  wild  waves,  I  should  know  of 
every  movement,  for  the  captain  would  not  desert 
his  child.  Thus  in  the  presence  of  that  child  I 
had  comforted  myself,  and  when  she  went,  I  felt 
abandoned,  for  the  first  time,  fearful.  I  arose, 
and  managed  to  get  on  deck.  The  sea  and  sky 
seemed  one.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight ;  shudder- 
ing, I  shrunk  back,  and  threw  myself  again  on 
my  couch. 

Then  came  the  thought :  the  child  is  content ; 
she  is  with  her  father  ;  "  And  have  I  no  father  V 
0  God,  I  thank  thee  I  in  that  moment  I  could 
answer.  Yes.  An  unseen  Father,  it  is  true  ;  and 
faith  is  not  as  sight,  and  nature  is  not  as  grace ; 
but  still  I  knew  T  had  a  Father — a  Father 
whose  love  surpasses  knowledge.  The  thought 
calmed  my  mind. 

"Oh  !  "  cries  the  trembling  soul,  "the  storm 
is  fearful ;  the  sky  is  hid ;  we  walk  in  darkness 
and  have  no  light."  "  Be  still,  and  know  that 
lam  God,"  saith  the  Lord;  "be  happy,  and 
know  that  God  is  thy  Father. " — Fear  not  for  I 
am  with  thee :  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy 
God.  All  things  are  under  the  dominion  of 
Christ,  and  all  things,  yea,  even  terrible  things, 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.  Tempest  tossed  soul  !  as  the  child  clung 
to  her  father's  bosom,  so  cling  thou  to  thy  God; 
in  the  moment  of  thine  extremity  he  will  appear 
to  be  with  thee,  or  take  thee  to  be  with  him. — 
Christian  Palladium. 


PATIENCE. 

An  Emperor  of  China,  making  a  progress, 
discovered  a  family,  in  which  the  master  with 
the  wives,  children,  grand  children,  daughters- 
in-law  and  servants,  all  lived  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. The  Emperor  admiring  this,  enquired 
of  the  old  man  what  means  he  employed  to  pre- 
serve quiet  among  such  a  number  of  persons  ;  the 
man  taking  out  a  pencil  wrote  only  these  words: 
— Patience^  Patience^  Patience. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MARY  L.  WARE. 

Framingliam,  1843. 

Dear  E. — Looking  at  afi'airs  at  home  from  a 
distance,  I  see  many  points  in  which  we  need 
improvement,  and  I  want  to  talk  and  read  more 
with  you  upon  the  subject  of  education. 

When  we  look  back,  and  see  and  feel  how 
much  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  the  treatment  of  those  abqut  us 
affected  our  views,  we  must  bring  it  home  to  our- 
selves that  what  we  are  now  doing  is  having  the 
same  influence  upon  them.  God  has  set  us  apart 
in  families  to  mark  out  for  us  a  specific  line  of 
duty  ;  and  however  we  may  wish  that  our  path 
had  been  different,  or  our  duties  less  arduous,  as 
they  are  of  His  appointment  we  have  reason  to 
believe  they  are  the  best  for  us.  The  longer  I 
live,  the  more  I  realize  the  value  of  love ;  affec- 
tionate interest ;  and  I  think  that  many  things., 
which  we  are  apt  to  consider  of  moment  at  the 
time,  ought  to  give  way  whenever  they  interfere 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  affections  in  children. 
Disagreeable  manners,  childish  though  annoying 
ways,  may  be  remedied  in  after-life,  and  are,  after 
all,  matters  of  very  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  the  growth  of  love,  which  is  often 
sacrificed  to  them.  To  children  the  perpetual 
irritation  of  a  check  in  trifles  keeps  the  temper 
in  a  turmoil,  and,  by  their  standard,  makes  small 
things  as  important  as  great  ones.  Fault-find- 
ing is  blame  to  them,  be  the  subject  what  it  may, 
and  they  will  have  an  association  of  jarring  and 
displeasure  with  those  who  keep  it  up,  be  the 
cause  ever  so  small,  as  lasting  as  if  it  were  larger. 

We  need  change  in  this  thing;  we  want  a 
more  cheerful  atmosphere,  a  more  affectionate,  in- 
terested one,  in  which  the  affections  may  grow, 
and  have  room  to  expand.     I  do  beiieve  in 

Mrs.  's  doctrine  to  a  great  extent,  that  virtue 

thrives  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  love.  We  should 
gain  our  object  better,  if,  instead  of  finding  fault 
with  an  action,  we  set  ourselves  to  produce  a 
better  state  of  jfeeling,  without  noticing  the  ac- 
tion. Children  imitate  the  manners  of  their 
elders,  more  especially  of  their  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  for  of  course  they  feel  that  they  are 
similarly  situated,  not  always  making  the  distinc- 
tion of  age  which  is  expected  of  them.  And  I 
have  always  observed  th;it  the  younger  members 
of  the  household  take  their  tone  from  the  char- 
acter and  ways  of  the  first  iu  their  rank,  more 
than  from  their  parents.  I  could  naiDe  many 
instances  of  this  which  have  come  under  your 
notice,  as  well  as  mine,  and  it  does,  as  you  gay, 
make  the  responsibility  of  an  older  sister  great. 
But  do  not  feel  that  it  is  too  great ;  be  contented 
with  doing  all  that  you  can,  and  not  discouraged 
because  you  cannot  satisfy  your  own  conceptions. 
It  is  best  for  us,  it  is  said,  to  aim  at  perfection  ; 
even  if  it  is  not  to  be  attained,  it  keeps  up  our 
efforts  for  something  higher  and  better. 
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THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN.  THE  PROGRESS  AND 

DESTINIES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 
(Continued  from  page  827.) 

When  we  look  at  the  opportunities  for  the  in^- 
provement  of  intercourse  by  sea  and  by  land,  aLd 
the  disposition  to  have  a  mutual  change  of  bene- 
fits and  friendly  relations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  our  country  offer  to  Europe  a 
passage  over  more  than  one  half  our  continent. 
See,' also,  that  even  in  the  great  Western  region 
the  advantages  of  settlement  require  a  connec- 
tion by  railroads,  without  which  their  develop- 
ment cannot  take  place  or  their  advantages  be 
made  known. 

When  the  great  undertaking  of  such  a  com- 
munication is  accomplished,  it  is  ffiir  to  believe 
that  the  commerce  from  Europe  to  Asia  will  be 
better  accommodated  through  the  interior  of  our 
country,  wholly  through  the  temperate  latitudes, 
than  by  crossing  the  torrid  latitudes  four  times 
at  every  voyage,  and  twice  turning  stormy  or  icy 
c  ipes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  advancements  of 
art  and  science,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  had 
a  more  peculiar  adaptation  to  this  country  than  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

We  want  communication  over  a  vast  part  of 
the  earth,  in  order  to  promote  its  settlement. 
This  is  accomplished  by  railroads  and  steamboats, 
the  invention  and  product  of  our  own  age,  and 
almost  of  our  own  country. 

We  want  the  correspondence  to  unite  our  in- 
telligence and  interests — to  unite  the  intercourse 
of  the  distant  localities,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  long  travel.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  telegraph — the  original  or  improved  product 
or  discovery  of  our  owa  people. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  upwards  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people  are  joined  in  one  language,  and 
in  a  great  assimilation  of  manners  and  enterprise. 
But  where  are  they  ? 

There  is  one  half  of  these  in  Europe,  interest- 
ed in  navigating  and  controling  the  intercourse 
of  the  ancient  world. 

There  is  one  half  of  these  the  occupiers  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  which  is  a  region 
of  fertility,  comprising  all  the  valuable  climates 
of  the  world,  and  nearly  all  the  soils.  A  region 
of  rivers,  and  of  the  unrivalled  intercourse  of 
waters  and  navigation,  of  agricultural  products, 
and  of  mineral  wealth,  yielding  the  fairest  in- 
crease to  industry — and  some  of  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  of  peculiar  and  ad- 
ventitious agriculture,  at  least  to  such  an  nhun- 
(lance  as  to  offer  them  unrivalled ;  but  from  our 
own  land. 

With  these,  may  rise  also  the  products  of  the 
Ocean,  obtained  from  every  sea  through  our  suc- 
cess and  enterprise. 

With  a  population  increasing  at  35  per  cent, 
in  ever-y  ten  years,  North  America  will  contain 


at  the  end  of  the  present  century  130  millions 
of  people. 

The  shipping  of  the  United  States  is  now  up- 
wards of  three  millions  of  tons,  and  the  English 
tonnage  about  as  much;  amounting  together  to 
six  millions  of  tons;  in  all  the  marine  of  which 
the  English  or  American  language  is  spoken. 

The  next  nation  as  a  commercial  rival  is 
France,  with  shipping  of  only  about  750,000 
tons,  and  with  no  colonies  or  foreign  possessions. 

Thus,  with  the  English  or  American  language 
by  land  and  sea,  there  is  now  connected  nearly 
all  the  discoveries  and  injprovements  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  mankind.  With  this,  there  is  ac- 
tively going  on  commerce  with  its  six  millions  of 
tons.  The  settlements  of  the  Pacific  side  of 
North  America,  The  whaling  business,  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Oceans. 
The  educational  and  the  missionary  establish- 
ments. The  settlements  at  Liberia  and  on  theiVf- 
rican  Coasts  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
settlements  of  the  Continent  of  Australia  and 
Borneo;  and  the  occupation  of  India  and  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  its  islands  and  fortresses,  and  the  command 
of  Egypt.  Through  all  of  these,  and  in  fact 
around  all  the  globe,  supporting  communications 
with  each  other  in  speed,  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tion, they  are  uniting  every  locality  with  locomo- 
tion nearly  as  fast  as  the  wind,  and  with  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

The  commercial  intercourse  with  China  has 
become  so  important  to  our  Pacific  shores,  that 
it  cannot  be  long  conducted  with  that  people  in 
the  characters  of  their  own  country.  The  Chi- 
nese, in  large  numbers,  are  coming  over  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  have  the  character  of  very  steady  and 
orderly  laborers.  They  will  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  American  language,  and  the  advantages  of 
this  will  be  returned  among  them.  It  will  be- 
come well  known,  and  soon  adopted — and  in  a 
similar  manner  as  formerly,  when  the  Roman 
letter  numerals  in  the  9th  century  had  to  give 
place  to  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  figure 
numerals  of  our  present  computative  system,  so 
the  clumsy  symbols  of  China  will  give  way  to 
the  letters,  language,  and  figures  of  American 
intercourse.  It  would  appear  also  to  aid  in  this 
mission  of  our  language,  that  the  Coast  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  found  to  be  sown  with  gold — and 
even  this  not  to  be  so  abundant  as  to  be  taken 
from  it  without  making  extensive  settlements 
there,  and  creating  an  improvement  of  the  land. 

Turning  again  to  Europe,  we  may  look  to  a 
time  not  distant,  when  the  English  language, 
from  its  universality,  will  cause  the  various 
sectional  States  there,  with  their  languages,  not 
to  be  those  of  general  intercourse,  but  to  be- 
come only  as  the  dead  languages  of  classic  lite- 
rature. 

We  have  in  aid  of  this,  a  happy  progress  of 
peaceful  intercourse  throughout  the  world. 
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The  debts  of  nations^  incurred  chiefly  through 
their  long  and  ruinous  wars,  have  become  so 
great,  that  their  increase  of  debts  can  scarcely 
take  place,  without  the  danger  of  further  revolu- 
tions and  overturn  of  the  Governments. 

At  no  time  have  the  advantages  of  peace  been 
so  beneficial  to  man — formerly,  no  generation 


away, 


but  what  had  been  the  victims  of 


two  or  more  wars — now  we  are  more  the  child- 
ren of  peace.  The  world  seems  to  be  free  from 
any  great  military  enterprise,  and  from  any  dis- 
position or  motive  for  them.  A  period  of  peace 
has  now  passed  on  for  nearly  forty  years — much 
longer  than  is  found  on  the  historic  page,  sacred 
or  profane.  The  interests  of  the  world  are,  we 
may  hope,  at  last  happily  involved  in  the  habits 
and  promotion  of  peace,  and  our  relative  advan- 
tages becoming  conformed  to  them. 

It  may  now  come  into  consideration,  to  what 
is  to  be  attributed  the  peculiar  energy  of  the 
English  or  American  race,  and  by  which  it  has 
gained  the  ascendency  we  have  adverted  to,  and 
the  answer  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  very  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
island  situation  of  England,  and  the  activity  of 
raind  which  it  has  produced  upon  the  people. 

Previously  to  the  conquest  of  Great  Britain 
by  William  of  Normandy,  the  Island  had  been 
invaded  by  almost  every  powerful  nation  of  Eu- 
rope— among  these  were  the  Romans,  the  Danes 
and  the  Saxons,  and  England  itself  was  overrun 
by  Scots  and  Picts,  and  till  the  invasion  by  Wil- 
liam the  First,  and  the  addition  to  the  Empire 
of  a  powerful  Norman  force — till  that  time  it 
was  not  able  to  preserve  any  continued  national 
existence.  From  the  time  of  this  Norman  pow- 
er being  united  to  the  English,  the  national  in- 
dependence has  been  preserved,  no  invasion  of 
the  Island  has  ever  been  made,  but  it  has  been, 
nevertheless,  so  antagonistic  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope that  this,  its  independence,  has  been  only 
attained  to  by  a  series  of  wars  in  succession  to 
each  other,  unequalled  but  by  the  wars  of  the 
Roman  Empire — and  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
war  in  which  England  has  been  engaged,  has 
ever  ended  until  that  nation  became  victorious, 
and  until  it  Wvis  able  to  lay  her  opposer  inert 
and  prostrate.  During  this  time  the  commerce 
of  the  Island  has  been  so  successful  as  to  give 
all  her  foreign  dependencies,  strength  and 
conquests,  and  to  supply  the  nation  with  resour- 
ces. 

The  settlements  of  America  by  the  English 
nation  was  connected  in  the  same  enterprises — 
and  on  our  part,  having  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country  on  an  arena  on  which  the  same  degree 
of  activity  had  to  be  exerted,  together  with  all  1 
our  expansive  national  advantages,  a  similar  de-  j 
gree  of  mind  and  wholesome  energy  continues  to  | 
give  us  the  elements  of  a  great  and  powerful  j 
people.    Education,  and  the  improvement  of  our 
unlimited  advantages,  may,  we  hope,  continue 


those  blessings  which  we  now  enjoy — and  they 
will  remain  with  us,  unless  we  are  unhappily  in- 
volved hereafter  in  the  luxury  which  has  pro- 
duced the  depreciation  and  overthrow  of  so 
many  nations. 

Thos.  Gilpin. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  ^ 

The  saying  is  as  old  as  history,  as  old  even  as 
human  society  itself,  that  the  extent  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  is  the  measure  of  a  nation's 
strength.  While  Rome  boasted  her  small  pro- 
prietors, her  free  yeomanry,  her  flourishing 
Italian  farms,  she  was  able  to  defy  the  world ; 
but  when  Rome  became  divided  between  a  pam- 
pered aristocracy  aiid  a  beggared  people,  and  when 
her  supplies  of  corn  came  principally  from  abroad, 
then  Rome  began  to  decline. 

Of  all  free,  civilized  countries  on  the  globe, 
the  United  States,  has  the  largest  agricultural 
interest.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  farms,  live-stock  and  implements,  was  four 
thousand  millions,  even  so  far  back  as  1850  ;  and 
since  then  the  amount  has  greatly  increased. 
This  was  seven  times  as  much  as  the  capital  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts  and 
the  fisheries.  It  was  also  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  the  capital  invested  in  commerce  and 
trade.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  probable  that 
the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  is  not  less 
than  five  thousand  millions,  or  about  five  sixths 
of  all  the  capital  representing  all  the  various 
branches  of  industry  in  the  republic. 

The  population  engaged  in  agriculture  exhibits 
a  similar  preponderance.  In  1850,  the  number 
of  free  males,  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  employed 
in  agricultural  labor,  was  about  two  millions  and 
a  half,  or  almost  as  many  as  those  in  all  other 
avocations.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  three 
millions  of  slaves,  most  of  whom,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  are  employed  in  farm  or  planta- 
tion work.  The  greatest  proportion  of  improved 
to  unimproved  land  is  to  be  found  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  Apalachiau 
mountains  render  so  large  a  portion  of  their  sur- 
face unproductive.  Altogether,  there  were  about 
a  million  five  hundred  thousand  farms  and  plan- 
tations under  cultivation  in  1850  ;  and  there  is 
now  probably  a  million  seven  hundred  thousand. 
The  average  size  of  the  farms  was  two  hundred 
and  three  acres,  computed  to  be  worth  about  ten 
dollars  an  acre — an  estimate  which  we  think  be- 
low the  truth.  The  average  value  was  greatest 
in  the  Middle  States,  where  it  was  twenty-eight 
dollars  an  acre.  In  New  England  it  was  twenty 
dollars.  In  the  Southern  States  it  was  but  five 
dollars.  In  the  Northwestern  States  it  was 
eleven.  In  Texas  it  was  ten  dollars.  In  the 
other  Southwestern  States  it  was  six  dollars. 

The  number  of  horses,  in  1850,  was  four  mil- 
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lions  three  hundred  thousand  :  of  neat  cattle 
nearly  nineteen  millions ;  of  sheep  about  twenty- 
two  milliens  ;  and  of  swine  thirty  millions.  The 
value  of  poultry  was  computed  at  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  The  Indian  corn  crop  exceeds  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  value ; 
the  hay  crop  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  ; 
the  wheat  crop  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions ;  and  the  cotton  crop  from  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  millions.  The  greatest  wheat  growing 
State  is  Pennsylvania.  No  estimate  has  ever 
been  made  of  the  value  of  the  manures  employed 
in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  But  a 
capable  writer  has  calculated  that  the  animal, 
and  other  matter  suitable  for  manure,  wasted  by 
defective  farming,  would  produce,  if  economized, 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  corn 
annually. 

Long  may  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  re- 
public continue  to  be  the  predominant  one. 
While  we  have  so  many  free  yeomen,  we  need 
fear  neither  foreign  invasion,  nor  civil  war,  nor 
the  triumph  of  a  military  despot. — P.  Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  22,  1856. 


Died, — In  Middletown,  Bucks  Co.,  on  the  20th 
of  Second  month  last,  Hannah,  wife  of  Jonathan 
Kirkbride,  aged  51  years. 

 ,  In  Middletown,  on  the  7th  inst.',  Lydia, 

wife  of  John  Warner  and  mother  of  Hannah  Kirk- 
bride, aged  74  years.  Both  of  the  above-named 
Friends  were  highly  esteemed  members  of  Mid- 
dletown MoiUhly  Meeting. 

— ,  On  the  13th  of  First  month  last,  at  his 
residence  in  Baltimore,  after  a  short  and  severe 
illness,  William  Gawthrop,  at  an  advanced  age. 

It  is  with  sensations  of  deep  regret  that  we  have 
received  the  painful  intelligence  of  this  stroke  of 
the  Divine  hand. 

 ,  On  the  28th  of  last  month,  at  her  residence 

in  Upper  Chichester,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Phebe 
Ann,  wife  of  David  Larkin,  aged  about  26  years. 

 ,  On  the  2d  of  Second  month  last,  near 

Winchester,  Va.,  Sydney  S.,  wife  of  Nathan  Par- 
kins, in  the  63d  year  of  her  age,  after  a  very  pro- 
tracted illness,  which  she  bore  with  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  a  Christian.  She  filled  all  the 
relations  of  life  with  a  deep  and  holy  love,  that 
knew  no  changing;  and  in  kindness  and  sympa- 
thy to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  she  had  few  supe- 
riors. 


AGE  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

A  short  time  since,  it  was  announced  that 
there  was  in  this  golden  State  one  of  the  world's 
wonders.  It  was  the  Arbor  Vitce,  or  big  tree  of 
Calaveras,  which  was  ninety-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and,  according  to  the  highest  estimate, 
3000  years  old;  although  it  was  contended  by 
some  that  its  age  did  not  measure  more  than 
half  that  number  of  years.    This  great  specimen 


of  the  forest  has  since  proved  to  be  the  Sesguoiay 
a  genus  separated  from  the  Taxodiunij  of  which 
our  common  redwood  constitutes  the  type. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  great  "  Forest  Moth- 
er" or  the  ^ ^Forest  Father,"  which  has  fallen 
many  years  since,  does  not  constitute  either  the 
largest  or  the  oldest  of  the  woody  tribe  belong- 
ing to  the  coiferous  family.  In  other  countries, 
trees  excel  them  in  both.  The  Baobab,  of  Sen- 
egal, Adan  Sonia  Diyitata,  is  ascertained  to  be 
5,150  years  old,  and  134  feet  in  circumference; 
and  M.  de  Candolle  has  determined  many  years 
since  that  the  celebrated  Taxodium,  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  Mexico,  which  is  117  feet  in  circumference 
exceeds  in  age  the  Baobab  of  Senegal.— /Sacra- 
mento Journal,  Dec,  29. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG 
PHILADELPHIAN. 

Rome,  Imo.  31,  1856. 
A  short  absence  from  Rome  prevented  my 
writing  earlier  in  the  week,  and  I  now  fear  this 
will  be  too  late  for  the  steamer,  but  I  want  to 
give  an  account  of  our  trip  to  Tivoli.  I  thought 
I  would  rather  miss  part  of  the  carnival  than  not 
to  see  the  falls  of  the  Anioand  the  temple  of  the 
Sibyl.  I  accordingly  prevailed  on  H.  C.  H.  an 
another  of  my  friends  to  join  me  in  the  excur- 
sion. Upon  the  road  to  Tivoli  are  two  lakes 
that  possess  considerable  interest.  One  is  cu- 
rious as  showing  the  gradual  deposition  of  Tra 
vertine,  a  rock  that  has  been  used  very  much  in 
building,  at  Home,  and  which  constitutes  the 
exterior  of  the  Coliseum.  This  lake  has  de- 
posited so  much  of  the  rock  that  its  size  is  now 
considerably  diminished  (in  appearance)  by  the 
crust  of  rock  (intermingled  with  dirt  and  weeds) 
which  has  gradually  extended  from  the  old 
shores  over  a  great  part  of  its  surface.  The 
other  lake  forms  an  interesting  proof  of  the  vol- 
canic action  that  is  continually  going  on  beneath 
the  soil  of  Italy.  The  water  is  of  a  dirty  whitish 
color,  and  emits  a  sulphurous  odor,  so  strong 
as  to  be  almost  insufferable  at  the  distance  of 
several  yards.  Independently,  however,  of  these 
objects,  a  ride  on  the  Campagna,  in  any  direc- 
tion, possesses  a  melancholy  interest,  for  it  is 
amid  its  broad  expanse  of  desolation,  more  than 
in  the^dirt  and  noise  of  the  modern  city,  that  we 
feel  we  are,  indeed,  amid  the  relics  of  departed 
greatness. 

Riding  from  Rome,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
the  view  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Al- 
ban  and  Sabine  Hills,  covered  with  spots  of  clas- 
sic interest.  Directly  before  us,  posted  at  a 
great  elevation  among  the  hills,  was  the  object 
of  our  journey,  the  town  of  Tivoli,  while  behind 
us  soon  all  of  Rome  had  vanished  from  our 
sight  except  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  standing 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky,  and  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran;  which  stands  on  the  high 
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3  ^oelian  Hill,  further  to  the  left.  The  ascent  to 
(1  Tivoli  is  through  olive  groves  that  give  a  great 
harm  to  the  landscape,  and  we  all  admitted  that 
1,,  he  ancient  Romans  displayed  a  great  deal  of 
;j  aste  in  the  selection  of  this  spot  for  their  villas, 
ij  We  were  shown  ruins  of  villas  of  the  I]mperor 
Jidrian,  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Macenas,  to  say 
^lothing  of  the  magnificent  villa  d'Este  which  is 
fast  becoming  a  ruin.  It  was  begun  by  a  Car- 
[)j  iinal  d'Este,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  he 
lied  before  it  was  completed.  His  original  de- 
signs were,  I  believe,  never  carried  out,  and, 
iuring  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  rooms  were 
jonverted  into  barracks  for  soldiers.  The  chief 
ittractionat  Tivoli  is  the  beautiful  scenery  around 
;he  falls.  The  river  Anio  is  quite  a  respectable 
itream  that  flows  down  from  the  Sabine  Hills, 
3ut  it  is  liable  to  great  inundations,  and  during 
3ne  of  these,  in  1825  or  6,  it  altered  its  bed  and 
fell  into  the  valley  in  such  a  way  as  somewhat  to 
sndanger  part  of  the  town  of  Tivoli  and  a  little 
ruined  temple  of  the  early  Romans.  Its  course 
nust,  therefore,  be  diverted  again,  and  it  turned 
Dff  over  the  rocks  higher  up.  The  object  was 
iccomplished  by  a  French  engineer,  who  tun- 
oeled  through  the  rocks  for  280  yards.  The 
river  rushes  through  this  tunnel  with  immense 
rapidity  and  then  falls  400  feet  into  the  valley 
beneath.  In  order  to  see  the  scenery,  ruins,  &c., 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tivoli,  it  is  best  to  take 
lonkeys.  Imagine  three  of  us,  therefore,  seated 
upon  donkeys,  not  much  larger  than  Newfound- 
land dogs,  and,  whenever  the  road  was  wide 
enough  to  admit  it,  indulging  in  the  exciting 
and  noble  sport  of  donkey  racing,  the  guide, 
meanwhile,  running  by  our  side  and  with  sticks 
and  shouts  aiding  our  desperate  efforts  to  quick- 
en the  animal's  pace.  We  returned  by  sunset  to 
a  good  dinner,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  two 
of  us  (leaving  H.  C.  H  at  the  inn)  went  to  see 
the  same  views  by  torch  light.  The  little  nar- 
row path  by  which  we  descended  the  precipice, 
damp  with  the  spray  from  the  falls,  was  illumi- 
nated only  by  a  single  torch,  and  we  heard  all 
around  us  the  stunning  sound  of  the  cataract, 
tin  one  place  a  separate  stream  of  water  falls  into 
SI  great  chasm  in  the  rocks,  and  the  guide,  light- 
ing large  wisps  of  hay  and  throwing  them  dex- 
tterously  into  the  abyss,  lighted  it  up  for  a  mo- 
iment  before  the  flames  were  extinguished. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  see  Horace's  Sabine 
farm,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  about  12 
[miles  from  Tivoli,  and  near  which  are  several 
scenes  described  by  Horace  himself.  My  com- 
panions not  wishing  to  go,  I  started  with  a  guide 
at  half  past  5,  A.  M.,  in  a  little,  one  seated,  two 
wheeled  gig,  without  any  top,  but  when  a  few  miles 
ion  our  way,  our  poor  horse  failed  us,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  walking  back  without  accomplish- 
ing my  wish.  Y. 

Righteousness. — We  do  not  become  righte- 


ous, by  doing  righteous  works;  but,  when  we  are 
righteous,  we  do  works  of  righteousness.  Abel 
was  first  acceptable  to  God,  and  then  his  sacri- 
fice was  accepted. 

For  Friends'  Inlelliirencer. 

W.  W.  Moore — Deai-  Friend, — I  have  been 
a  subscriber  to  ''Friends'  Intelligencer"  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  pa- 
per. I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  by  an  edito- 
rial in  a  late  number,  that  the  subscription  list  is 
on  the  increase,  and  I  trust  the  Association  of 
Friends,  who  have  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
paper  will  not  grow  weary  in  well-doing,  but  be 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  labors.  To 
part  with  the  "Intelligencer"  would  be  to  me 
like  parting  with  a  tried  and  dear  old  friend.  To 
those  situated  in  remote  country  places  where 
meetings  are  small  and  neglected,  and  where 
the  struggling  seed  seems  pressed  down  as  a 
cart  under  sheaves,  its  weekly  visitations  are 
welcome  to  some  minds  as. the  bubbling  fount 
to  the  thirsty  pilgrim,  or  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  to  the  traveller  in  a  desert  land.  Many  in- 
deed have  been  the  precious  items  which  have 
enriched  its  pages  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  know  that  it  was  more 
truly  appreciated  by  Friends  generally.  As  it 
is  the  only  periodical  (to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge) published  under  the  auspices  of  those  be- 
longing to  our  branch  of  the  Society,  I  think 
its  importance  as  a  vehicle  through  which  much 
valuable  matter  is  conveyed  to  Friends,  not  to  be 
obtained  through  any  other  channel,  could  hard- 
ly be  too  highly  estimated.  As  a  new  volume 
is  about  commencing,  I  would  say  a  few  words 
in  conclusion  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
success  and  usefulness  of  the  paper.  .  If  each 
one  who  now  takes  it  would  obtain  the  name  of 
one  new  subscriber,  and  forward  it  when  renew- 
ing his  own  subscription,  the  circulation  and  in- 
come would  at  once  be  doubled,  and  the  publica- 
tion established  upon  a  firm  basis. 

Or  if  one  or  two  in  each  Preparative  or  Month- 
ly Meeting  would  exert  themselves  to  procure 
as  many  subscribers  as  possible  within  their  lim- 
its, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  great  deal  could 
be  accomplished.  S.  D.  L. 

Bart,  Lancaster  Co.  Zmo.  12th,  1856. 


THE  OCEAN. 

The  ocean,  which  fills  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
globe,  and  covers  three-fourths  of  its  surface,  is 
so  unequally  distributed,  that  there  is  three  times 
as  much  land  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  torrid  zone  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  sea,  and  only  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  the 
land  on  one  side  of  the  earth  has  land  opposite 
to  it  on  the  other.  The  form  assumed  by  this 
immense  mass  of  water,  is  that  of  a  spheroid, 
flattened  at  the  poles ;  and  as  its  mean  level  is 
nearly  the  same,  for  anything  we  know  to  the 
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contrary,  it  serves  as  a  base  to  which  all  heights 
of  land  are  referred. 

The  bed  of  the  ocean,  like  that  of  the  lands 
of  which  it  is  the  continuation,  is  diversified  by 
plains  and  mountains,  table-lands  and  valleys, 
sometimes  barren,  sometimes  covered  with 
marine  vegetation,  and  teeming  with  life.  Now 
it  sinks  into  depths  which  the  sounding-line  has 
never  fathomed,  now  it  appears  in  chains  of 
islands,  or  rises  near  to  the  surface  in  hidden 
reefs  and  shoals,  perilous  to  the  mariner.  Springs 
of  fresh  Winter  rise  from  the  bottom,  volcanoes 
eject  their  lavas  and  scoriae,  and  earthquakes 
trouble  the  deep  waters. 

The  ocean  is  continually  receiving  the  spoils 
of  the  land,  and  from  that  cause  would  constantly 
be  decreasing  in  depth,  and,  as  the  quantity  of 
water  is  always  the  same,  its  superficial  extent 
would  increase.  There  are,  however,  counter- 
acting causes  to  check  this  tendency  :  the  secular 
elevation  of  the  land  over  extensive  tracts  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Yolcanocs,  coral  islands,  and  barrier- 
reefs  show  that  great  changes  of  leveL  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  itself 
— that  symmetrical  bands  of  subsidence  and  ele- 
vation extend  alternately  over  an  area  equal  to  a 
hemisphere,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  balance  is  always  maintained  between 
the  sea  and  land,  although  the  distribution  may 
vary  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  Pacific,  or  Great  Ocean,  exceeds  in  super- 
ficies all  the  dry  land  on  the  globe.  It  has  an 
area  of  50  millions  of  square  miles;  including 
the  Indian  Ocean,  its  area  is  nearly  70  millions  ; 
and  its  bredath  from  Peru  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
is  16,000  miles.  Its  length  is  less  than  the 
Atlantic,  as  it  only  communicates  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean  by  Behring's  Straits,  whereas  the  Atlantic, 
as  far  as  we  know,  stretches  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  continent  of  Australia  occupies  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  Pacific,  while  in- 
numerable islands  stud  its  surface  many  degrees 
on  either  side  of  the  equator,  of  which  a  great 
number  are  volcanic,  showing  that  its'  bed  tin^ 
been  and  indeed  actually  is,  the  theatre  of  vio- 
lent igneous  eruptions.  So  great  is  its  depth, 
that  a  line  five  miles  long  has  not  reached  the 
bottom  in  many  places;  yet  as  the  whole  mass 
of  the  ocean  counts  for  little  in  the  total  amount 
of  terrestrial  gravitation,  its  mean  depth  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  radius  of  the  globe. 

The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  long  deep  valley, 
with  few  mountains,  or  at  least  but  few  that 
raise  their  summits  as  islands  above  its  surface. 
Its  greatest  breadth,  including  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  5000  miles,  and  its  superficial  extent 
is  about  25  millions  of  square  miles.  This  sea 
is  exceedingly  deep  :  in  27  deg.  26  m.  S.  lati- 
tude, and  17  deg.  29  m.  W.  longitude.  Sir  James 
Ross  found  the  depth  to  be  14,550  feet ;  about 
450  miles  west  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it 


was  1 6,062  feet,  or  322  feet  more  than  the  heig 
of  Mount  Blanc ;  and  900  miles  west  from 
Helena  a  line  of  27,609  feet  did  not  reach  t 
bottom,  a  depth  which  is  equal  to  the  height 
some  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Himalay 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  parts 
the  ocean  are  still  deeper.  A  great  part  of  th 
German  Ocean  is  only  93  feet  deep,  though  on 
the  Norwegian  side,  where  the  coast  is  bold,  the 
depth  is  190  fathoms. 

The  pressure  at  the  great  depths  is  enormous. ; 
In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  is  lessened,  on  account  of  the  greater  >^ 
proportion  of  fresh  water  produced  by  the  melt-[: 
ing  of  the  ice,  the  pressure  at  the  depth  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  is  2809  pounds  on  a  square  inch 
of  surface  :    this    was  confirmed   by  Captain 
Scoresby,  who  says,  in  his  "  Arctic  Yoyages," 
that  the  wood  of  a  iDoat  suddenly  dragged  to  a 
great  depth  by  a  whale,  was  found,  when  drawn  j 
up,  so  saturated  with  water  forced  into  its  pores,  p 
that  it  sank  in  water  like  a  stone  for  a  ycarl^' 
afterwards.    Even  sea-water  is  reduced  in  bulk 
from  20  to  19  solid  inches  at  the  depth  of  20 
miles.  The  compression  that  a  whale  can  endure 
is  wonderful.    Many  species  of  fish  are  capable 
of  sustaining  great  pressure,  as  well  as  sudden 
changes  of  pressure.    Divers  in  the  pearl-fish-  - 
eries  exert  great  muscular  strength,  but  man 
cannot  bear  the  increased  pressure  at  great  depths, 
because  his  lungs  are  full  of  air,  nor  can  he  en-  'i 
dure  the  diminution  of  it  at  great  altitudes  above '^f 
the  earth. 

The  depth  to  which  the  sun's  light  penetrates 
the  ocean  depends  upon  the  transparency  of  the 
water,  and  cannot  be  less  than  twice  the  depth  | 
to  which  a  person  can  see  from  the  surface.  In 
parts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  shells  are  distinctly 
seen  at  the  depth  of  80  fathoms  ;  and  among  the 
West  India  islands,  in  80  fathoms  water,  the  bed 
of  the  sea  is  as  clear  as  if  seen  in  the  air;  shells, 
corals,  and  sea-weeds  of  every  hue  display  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  more  limpid  than  the 
water  of  the  ocean;  it  absorbs  all  the  prismatic 
colors,  except  that  of  ultra-marine,  which,  being 
reflected  in  every  direction,  imparts  a  hue  ap- 
proaching the  azure  of  the  sky.    The  color  of 
the  sea  varies  with  every  gleam  of  sunshine  or' 
passing  cloud,  although  its  true  tint  is  always 
the  same  when  seen  sheltered  from  atmospheric 
influence.    The  reflection  of  a  boat  on  the  shady  ' 
side  is  often  of  the  clearest  blue,  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  exposed  to  the  sun-is  bright  as 
burnished  gold.    The  waters  of  the  ocean  also 
derive  their  color  from  animalcules  of  the  infu-  ' 
serial  kind,  vegetable  substance,  and  minute  par-  ■ 
tides  of  matter.    It  is  white  in  the  Gulf  of  • 
Guinea,  black,  round  the  Maldives;  ofi"  California 
the  Yermilion  Sea  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
red  color  of  the  infusoria  it  contains;  the  same 
red  color  was  observed  by  Magellan  near  the 
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outh  of  the  river  Platte.    The  Persian  Gulf  is 
,lled  the  Green  Sea  by  eastern  geographers,  and 
here  is  a  trail  of  green  water  off  the  Arabian 
oast  so  distinct  that  a  ship  has  been  seen  in  green 
nd  blue  water  at  the  same  time.    Rapid  tran- 
itions  take  place  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  from  ultra- 
Bparine  to  olive-green,  from  purity  to  opacity, 
hese  appearances  are  not  delusive,  but  constant 
s  to  place  and  color;  the  green  is  produced  by 
[lyriads  of  minute  insects,  which  devour  one 
nother,  and  are  a  prey  to  the  whale.    The  color 
f  clearer  shallow  water  depends  upon  that  of 
bed :  over  chalk  or  white  sand  it  is  apple- 
reen,  over  yellow  sand  dark-green,  brown  or 
'lack  over  dark  ground,  and  grey  over  mud. — 31. 
Corner  ville. 


THE  COCKROACH  ON  SHIPBOARD. 

Most  people,  particularly  if  in  warm  situations, 
ither  from  climate  or  local  influence,  know 
omething  of  the  cockroach;  yet  though  pestered 
J  its  invasions,  they  may  be  unacquainted  with 
ome  portions  of  its  history.  At  the  risk  of  re- 
eating  what  may  be  more  or  less  known,  I  shall 
enture  a  brief  detail  of  my  own  observations, 
:uring  an  acquaintance  of  several  years,  when  I 
ived  in  a  very  populous  colony  of  the  insect. 

The  family  Blattse,  to  which  the  cockroach 
B.  orientalis')  belongs,  is  a  very  numerous  and 
very  voracious  one;  and  I  first  got  acquainted 
rith  the  species  on  shipboard,  during  a  long 
oyage  to  the  East.  The  insect  is  of  a  reddish- 
Town  colour,  with  a  body  about  an  inch  and  a 
bird  long,  and  antennse  somewhat  longer,  ma- 
ing  the  entire  animal  about  three  inches, 
'hose  who  have  not  seen  an  entire  specimen, 
nay  have  noticed  portions  of  its  legs  and  wings 
.mongst  the  brown  sugar  in  daily  use,  as  it  is 
bnd  of  sweets,  and  happens  sometimes  to  get 
ntombed  among  its  food.  Oq  first  leaving  Eng- 
and,  being  winter,  not  a  trace  of  the  insect 
vsls  observed ;  but  as  we  drew  near  the  tropics, 
few  in  the  evenings  began  to  make  their  ap- 
learance.  These  had  evidently  been-  dormant 
n  their  hiding-places  during  the  many  months 
he  vessel  lay  in  dock,  and,  reanimated  by  the 
ncreased  warmth,  now  is'^ued  forth  to  resume 
heir  predatory  habits.  Objects  of  observation 
nd  interest  being  limited  at  sea,  I  took  a  fancy 
io  the  rearing  of  cockroaches,  just  as  persons  at 
iiome,  with  a  wider  range  of  choice,  take  to  rab- 
bits or  chaffinches,  or  as  Baron  Trenck  did  to 
lis  solitary  spider.  My  warren  or  cage  consist- 
ed of  a  large  jelly-pot  covered  with  muslin,  so 
is  to  permit  inspection,  but  prevent  escape. 
3ere  I  reared  many  from  the  egg  to  maturity, 
md  had  them  constantly  for  several  years  under 
ay  eye. 

The  female,  which  is  somewhat  stouter  and 
shorter  than  the  male,  after  expelling  the  egg, 
arries  it  some  days  al3out  with  her,  fixed  to  the 


abdomen,  ere  she  glues  it  up  in  some  corner  to 
be  hatched.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks, 
according  to  the  state  {>f  the  weather,  the  larvjje 
are  liberated  from  their  enclo.-iure.  They  are 
then  about  the  size  of  a  lint-sceil,  whitish,  semi- 
pellucid,  and  exceedingly  tender,  so  as  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  slightest  touch.  They  have  black 
eyes,  and  a  darki>h  dull  spot  on  the  abdomen. 
In  a  few  hours  the  skin  hardens,  and  daikeus  in 
in  colour,  from  cream-colour  to  chestnut  and 
deep  brown,  when  the  young  insect  runs  nimbly 
about  in  quest  of  food. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time,  from  10 
to  16  mouths,  which  elapsed  from  the  period  of 
hatching  to  that  of  maturity,  and  the  small  appa- 
rent number  that  at  first  made  tlieir  appearance 
on   board,  yet  in  little  more  than  a  year  our 
vessel  was  literally  swarming;  and  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  matters  did  not  an)end  in  this 
respect  during  the  other  two  years  of  our  voyage. 
They  proved  exceedingly  annoying  to  us  inmates 
of  the  '  wooden  walls,'  from  their  voracity,  filth- 
iness,  and  noisome  smell,  as  no  place  on  board 
was  sacred  from  their  intrusion;  and  where  the 
large  ones  could  not  enter,  the  little  ones  crept 
in.    Wherever  we  went,  above,  below,  to  the 
hold  or  the  mast  head,  there  might  some  of  their 
number  be  seen.    They  usually  crawled  about 
quietly  during  the  day,  or  kept  out  of  sight  in 
their  hiding-places,  but  at  nightfall  exhibited 
their  full  force,  and  issued  forth  '  in  shoals  and 
nations.^    At  times,  during  the  night,  and  even 
sometimes  during  the  day,  the  males,  as  if  by 
one  consent  and  impulse,  bounced  forth,  flutter- 
ing their  wings,  and  scampering  along  in  irregu- 
lar runs  and  short  flights,  striking  one  in  the  face, 
and  crawling  over  his  clothes,  up  his  coat-sleeves, 
and  trousers.    At  these  times  they  seemed  per- 
fectly indifi*erent  about  their  personal  safety,  and 
could  be  caught  and  killed  without  trouble. 
After  being  about  a  couple  of  years  at  sea,  my 
bed  cabin  was  so  grievously  infested  with  their 
swarms,  that  I  attempted  to  lessen  their  num- 
bers by  trapping  and  killing  them.    For  this 
purpose  I  took  a  water  ewer  and  baited  it  with  a 
little  treacle  in  its  bottom;  for  of  all  sweets,  and 
this  in  particular,  they  are  exceedingly  ft>nd; 
and  attracted  by  it  during  the  night,  they  drop- 
ped in  to  satisfy  their  appetite.    Once  in,  they 
could  not  again  clamber  up  the  steep,  smooth 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  in  this  manner  1  had  it 
filled  night  after  night,  within  two  inches  of  the 
top;  yet  notwithstanding  the  thousands  thus 
caught  and  destroyed,  I  found  the  task  a  fruit- 
less one,  for  there  was  no  perceptible  diminution 
of  their  numbers.    I  had  also  a  tame  snipe  which 
lived  entirely  on  cockroaches,  catching  and  gob- 
bling them  down  with  great  expertness;  but  they 
at  last  repaid  the  favour  in  kind,  by  fastening 
on  its  breast  when  asleep,  and  eating  the  flesh 
ofl"  its  bones. 

For  food  the  cockroaches  scarcely  refuse  any- 
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thing :  iu  the  destruction  of  books  they  are  not 
inferior  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals ;  and  all  sorts 
of  paper,  written  and  clean,  except  brown,  afford 
them  a  meal.  The  best  method  of  proserving 
books  exposed  to  their  ravages,  is  to  cover  them 
with  clean  washed  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  which 
they  will  not  touch;  but  if  soiled  with  anything 
edible,  they  will  gnaw  it  through  in  the  soiled 
spots.  Cork  they  like  very  well,  and  are  not 
averse  to  rotten  wood,  especially  if  impregnated 
with  oil,  though  the  pure  oil  itself  they  do  not 
touch ;  casks  of  oil  have  been  lost  by  their  perfo- 
rations through  the  softer  portions  of  the  wood; 
and  in  fact  all  sorts  of  ca^ks  are  liable  to  be  thus 
unceremoniously  tapped,  if  their  contents  suit 
their  palates.  They  will  make  a  meal  off  salt 
meat,  if  boiled,  and  are  very  fond  of  fresh,  but 
indeed  refuse  no  sort  of  animal  matter  their  teeth 
can  gnaw,  and  these  are  none  of  the  softest;  even 
birds'  skins,  smeared  with  arsenical  soap,  they 
will  greedily  devour,  as  I  found  to  my  cost. 
Biscuits  are  their  delight,  and  they  waste  more 
than  they  eat;  for  not  only  do  they  drill  them  in 
holes,  but  smut  them  all  over :  so  bad  did  our 
bread  latterly  become  from  this  cause,  that  ab- 
solute want  alone  could  have  forced  us  to  use  it. 
Leather-covered  trunks  are  stripped  by  them  in 
a  short  time,  and  shoes  pierced  into  holes;  they 
drink  ink,  and  devour  vellum.  A  bit  of  their 
fellows  affords  a  high  relish,  and  one  is  no  soon- 
er wounded,  and  unable  to  defend  itself,  than  he 
is  lugged  away  and  eaten  up;  but  worse  than  all 
this,  they  attacked  even  us,  the  lords  of  creation, 
and  frequently,  during  sleep,  ate  our  flesh  to  the 
bone.  Though  no  exposed  part  is  free  from 
their  depredations,  yet  they  are  more  particular- 
ly disposed  to  attack  the  points  of  the  fingers  ad- 
joining the  nails,  where  they  nibble  away  the  skin  to 
the  quick.  They  have  their  own  likings  too,  and 
prefer  certain  individuals  to  others;  so  that 
while  some  have  nothing  to  fear,  others  cannot 
fall  asleep  with  any  part  of  their  person  exposed 
without  sustaining  injury  from  their  pincersf. 
Often  have  I  seen  our  chief  officer  get  up  in  the 
morning  with  his  neck  and  ears  clotted  with  gore^ 
whilst  our  third  officer  was  scarcely  if  ever  mo- 
lested by  them. 

A  ship  much  distressed  by  scurvy  once  put 
into  Guam,  part  of  whose  crew,  poor  wretches, 
half  dead  in  their  hammocks,  had  their  limbs 
literally  eaten  by  cockroaches  in  holes  to  the 
bones;  and  a  few  who  had  died  unobserved,  or 
been  gnawed  to  death,  were  taken  out  with  the 
flesh  half  devoured.  Great  guns  have  been  en- 
tered in  logbooks  as  '  destroyed  by  cockroaches, ' 
and  the  sailors  declare  that  they  eat  the  edge  off 
their  razors!  The  damp  sea  air  and  salt  water 
had  no  doubt  corroded  the  former  into  holes, 
where  the  insects  found  refuge;  and  licking  the 
oil  off  the  edge  of  the  latter,  they  probably  left  a 
little  moisture  instead,  which  soon  roughened 
and  blunted  the  instrument. 


Cockroaches,  like  all  other  animals,  have  the 
enemies;  probably  the  most  destructive  of  thei 
is  man,  for  the  sailor  abhors  them,  and  alwa] 
endeavors  to  kill  as  many  as  he  can.  They  hax 
perhaps  next  in  order  several  of  the  ichneumo 
flies.  Many  cockroaches'  eggs  are  pierced  I 
the  ovipositor  of  two  sorts  of  this  fly,  a  sma 
and  a  large  one.  The  grubs  of  these  ichneumoi 
of  course  feed  on  the  contents  of  the  egg,  whic 
sustains  them  till  ready  for  their  change  to  tl 
perfect  or  insect  state,  when  they  pierce  the  she 
and  take  wing. —  Chambers'  Journal. 


A  NEW  WIND  POWER. 

Mr.  R.  Nutting  of  Randolph,  Vermont,  hall 
invented  a  new  wind  power,  for  which  he  applied! 
for  a  patent.    The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  machine,  which  is  made  of  wood  and  canvass. ! 
It  is  constructed  with  an  upright  shaft,  having 
six  or  more  horizontal  arms  attached  to  its  uppeti 
gudgeon,  to  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  a  pe; 
pendicular  crosspiece,  of  rather  more  than  tl 
length  of  the  arm,  to  which  are  hung  two  win^ 
of  the  same  length,  one  opening  towards,  an 
the  other  from,  the  centre  of  motion.    There  i 
also  attached,  about  midway,  to  each  arm,  a  stic 
with  a  clasped  weight  at  the  outer  end,  po  a 
ranged  that  it  may  clasp  the  wings  and  prever 
their  opening.    When  the  wind  blows  gentlj 
both  wings  upon  one  arm  open  to  receive  it- 
the  inner  one  opening  first,  which  causes  th 
machine  to  revolve,  and  the  wings  upon  eaci 
arm  to  open  consecutively,  as  they  arrive  at  a 
certain  point,  and  close  as  they  approach  a  cer- 
tain point  upon  the  opposite  side,  constantly 
opening  and  shutting  like  the  wings  of  a  bird,  i 
As  the  velocity  increases  by  increase  of  wind,  j 
)  the  centrifugal  force  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
the  wing  turning  towards  the  centre  of  motion, ! 
from  opening,  thus  leaving  but  one  wing,  or 
half  the  surface,  for  the  wind  to  operate  upon, 
and  offsetting  the  effect  of  the  increased  force  of 
wind,  and  having  a  tendency  to  keep  the  speed 
or  motion  equal. 

The  regulators  have  also  the  same  effect  to  a 
much  greater  degree,  as  an  increase  of  velocity  I 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  machine  bring  them  up 
by  centrifugal  force  towards  the  wings,  and 
prevent  their  opening  so  wide,  or  even  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  velocity  the  regulators  are  design- 
ed to  admit  of.  As  the  speed  decreases,  they 
are  brought  back  to  their  place  by  gravitation, 
their  upper  pinion  being  back  of  the  base  or 
centre  of  gravity.  The  regulators  are  connect- 
ed with  a  lever  or  gate  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft,  so  that  the  wings  may  be  closed  as  readi- 
ly and  in  the  same  way  as  the  gate  to  a  dam. 
It  is  always  in  a  position  to  receive  the  full  force 
of  the  wind,  however  often  or  suddenly  thef 
wind  turns  to  different  points  of  the  compass. 
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LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

Sporting  through  the  forest  wide; 
Playing  by  the  water-side  ; 
Wandering  o'er  the  healthy  fells  ; 
Down  within  the  woodland  dells; 
All  among  the  mountains  wild, 
Dwelleth  many  a  little  child  ! 
In  the  baron's  hall  of  pride  ; 
By  the  poor  man's  dull  fireside ; 
'Mid  the  mighty,  'mid  the  mean, 
Little  children  may  be  seen. 
Like  the  flowers  that  spring  up  fair, 
Bright  and  counlless,  every  where! 

In  the  far  isles  of  the  main  ; 
In  the  desert's  lone  domain  ; 
In  the  savage  mountain  glen, 
'Mong  the  tribes  of  swarthy  men  ; 
Whereso'er  a  foot  hath  gone  ; 
Whereso'er  the  sun  hath  shone 
On  a  league  of  peopled  ground, 
Little  children  may  be  found  ! 
Blessings  on  them  !  they  in  me 
Move  a  kindiy  sympathy, 
With  their  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears 
With  their  lauijhter  and  their  tears  ; 
With  their  wonder  so  intense. 
And  their  small  experience  ! 

Little  children,  not  alone 
On  the  wide  earth  are  ye  known, 
'Mid  its  labors  and  its  cares, 
'Mid  its  sufferings  and  its  snares  ; 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife. 
In  the  world  of  love  and  life. 
Where  no  sinful  thing  hath  trod, 
In  the  presence  of  your  God, 
Spotless,  blameless,  glorified, 
Little  children,  ye  abide  ! 


THE  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 

BY   BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

To  cheer,  to  help  u%  children  of  the  dust, 
More  than  one  angel  has  our  Father  given  ; 

But  one  alone  is  faithful  to  her  trust— 

The  best,  the  brightest  exile  out  of  Heaven. 

Her  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  pleasantness  ; 

Her  paths  are  not  the  lightsome  paths  of  joy  ; 
She  walks  with  wrongs  that  cannot  find  redress. 

And  dwells  in  mansioni  time  and  death  destroy. 

She  waits  until  her  stern  precursor.  Care, 
Has  lodged  on  foreheads,  open  as  the  morn, 

And  ploughed  his  deep  beseiging  trenches  there — 
The  signs  of  struggles  which  the  heart  has  borne. 

But  when  the  first  cloud  darkens  in  our  sky. 
And  face  to  face  with  life  we  stand  alone, 

Silent  and  swift,  behold  !  she  draweth  nigh, 
And  mutely  makes  our  sufferings  her  own  ! 

Though  with  its  bitterness  the  heart  runs  o'er, 
No  words  the  sweetness  of  her  lips  divide  ; 

But  when  the  eye  looks  up  for  light  once  more. 
She  turns  the  cloud  and  shows  its  golden  side. 

Unto  rebellious  souls,  that,  mad  with  fate. 
To  question  God's  eternal  justice  dare, 

She  points  above  with  looks  that  whisper,  *«Wait— 
What  seems  confusion  here  is  wisdom  there." 

To  the  vain  challenges  of  doubt  we  send. 
No  answering  comfort  doth  she  minister  ; 

Her  face  looks  ever  forward  to  the  end, 
And  we,  who  see  it  not,  are  led  by  her. 


She  doth  not  chide,  nor  in  reproachful  guise 
The  griefs  we  cherish  rudely  thrust  apart ; 

But  in  the  light  of  her  immortal  eyes 
Revives  the  manly  courage  of  the  heart. 

Daughter  of  God  !  who  walkest  with  us  here. 
Who  mak'st  our  eveiy  tribulation  thine, 

Such  light  is  thine  in  Earth's  dim  atmosjjhere, 
How  musi  thy  seat  in  Heaven  exalted  shine! 

How  fair  thy  presence  by  those  living  streams, 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  from  thf  ir  troubling  cease  ! 

Where  on  thy  brow  the  crown  of  amaranth  gleams. 
And  in  thy  hand  the  golden  key  of  peace  ! 


NIAGARA  IN  WINTER. 

A  letter  dated  2i)d  mo.  16th,  to  the  New 
York  Commercial,  says  : 

On  Friday  morning  I  crossed  the  bridge  over 
the  rapids  to  Bath  Island.  In  the  swiftest  of  the 
current,  of  course,  there  is  no  ice  formed ;  but 
wherever  there  is  an  island,  or  even  a  little  islet, 
below  it  is  immediately  formed  an  icy  addition, 
increased  by  every  day's  cold.  From  the  lower 
end  of  Bath  Island,  I  saw  a  man  making  his  way 
toward  the  extreme  edge  of  the  centre  of  the 
American  fall — the  apparent  solidity  of  the 
foundation  induced  me  to  attempt  it  likewise, 
and  I  safely  reached  Robinson's  Island,  (which 
at  other  seasons  is  entirely  insulated.)  From 
this  I  advanced  to  about  midway  between  it  and 
the  edge  of  the  cataract  on  the  American  side, 
and  there  we  stood  upon  a  mound  of  ice  over- 
looking the  roaring  torrent  at  our  side,  and  ap- 
parently unconscious  that  at  the  same  moment  it 
was  rushing  beneath  us.  A  hole  was  broken  in 
the  ice  by  a  party  the  day  before,  and  the  ice 
was  found  to  be  eight  feet,  and  covered  with  a 
foot  of  snow  and  a  heavy  crust  formed  by  the 
spray. 

The  view  at  this  point  was  magnificent.  Yv^e 
were  near  an  immense  overhanging  iceberg,  kept 
from  plunging  headlong  by  the  superabundant 
mass  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  It  had  gained 
in  downward  length,  I  was  told,  twenty  feet 
during  the  previous  night,  and  was  increasing  in 
size  and  strength  hourly.  The  huge  pendant 
icicles  from  the  cliffs  around,  like  inverted  church 
spires,  and  the  mountainous  masses  of  ice  below, 
all  tended  to  render  it  such  a  scene  as  is  seldom 
beheld  at  Niagara.  Returning,  we  disdained 
the  assistance  of  Robinson's  island,  leaving  iton 
our  right,  and  approached  within  a  few  .'«teps  of 
Chapin's  island.  You  will  remember  poor  Chapin, 
who  was  lost  after  being  swept  upon  this  spot  a 
few  years  ago.  A  flag  was  hoisted  on  a  stake 
firmly  set  in  the  ground,  by  the  pioneer  adven- 
turers who  a  few  days  before  had  gone  ashore 
here. 

We  made  the  tour  of  Goat  Island.  The  entire 
lower  part  of  it  around  the  Biddle  staircase,  seems 
to  be  massive  ice,  with  cones  and  hills,  and  val- 
leys of  ice  on  the  edge.  Finding  the  snow  un- 
trodden from  Goat  Island  to  the  Tower,  we  did 
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not  venture,  as  we  could  view  all  from  our  stand 
point. 

The  American  side,  I  think,  far  surpasses  in 
grandeur  and  beauty  the  Canada,  as  the  falls  are 
lighter,  and  there  is  more  spray,  which  is  not 
dissipated,  but  lights  on  every  object  near,  in- 
stantly freezing,  and  clothing  it  in  a  robe  of 
silver,  loading  the  grove  at  the  top  of  the  ferry 
stairs  with  huge  icy  fruit,  and  making  it  appear 
like  enchantment. 

"We  descended  the  interminable  staircase, 
,partly  stepping  and  partly  sliding,  as  much  snow 
had  blown  in  at  the  side-doors  and  open  windows. 
We  could  not  reach  the  bottom,  as  it  was  com- 
pletely choked  with  snow  and  ice,  so  we  scram- 
bled out  of  a  side-door  and  made  our  way  to  the 
river's  edge,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  such.  We 
took  no  note  of  a  river  being  there,  although  we 
saw  the  terrible  cataract  but  a  few  rods  above  us, 
and  kn6w  that  the  fatal  rapids  and  whirlpool 
were  less  than  three  miles  below.  We  walked 
on  till  we  came  to  the  middle  of  the  natural 
bridge,  then  turned  and  beheld  a  grand  and 
captivating  scene  on  every  side.  The  over- 
hanging cliffs  were  threatening  to  fall  with  their 
burdens  of  great  icicles,  aud  all  the  smaller 
islands  that  we  could  see  were  gleaming  with 
silvery  brightness,  miniature  Mont  Blancs  and 
glaciers  in  .  abundance.  One  lofty  and  beau- 
tifuUy  rounded  mound,  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
in  diameter,  seemed  to  us  (being  under  it)  to 
equal  in  height  the  extreme  top  of  the  American 
side — 16 i  feet — but  from  above  we  afterward 
found  it  te  be  only  about  half  as  high. 

We  were  not  blinded  aud  wet  by  spray  as  in 
summer,  for  it  is  now  changed  to  an  exceedingly 
fine,  scattered  and  harmless  hail.  While  cross- 
ing we  heard  strange,  cracking  and  rumbling 
noises  beneath  us,  and  saw  many  fissures  in  our 
ice  bridge,  but  concluded  it  was  only  the  pieces 
thrown  from  above,  finding  their  way  far  below 
us,  and  occasionally  heaving  the  whole  mass 
slightly. 

We  felt  perfectly  safe,  as  we  knew  many  hours' 
notice  must  be  given  before  the  breaking  up  of 
such  an  immense  structure,  and  the  extremely 
cold  weather  was  our  additional  safeguard.  I 
was  told  that  the  ice  here  is  twenty  feet  thick. 
How  ascertainable  I  cannot  tell.  Certainly  one- 
third  or  a  quarter  of  twenty  feet  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  whole  regi- 
ments might  march  over  with  perfect  safety. 

We  found  a  bower  of  evergreens  with  seats  in 
it,  erected  on  the  ice  two-thirds  of  the  way  across, 
which  on  the  first  approach  of  a  warm  term  would 
prove  anything  but  a  comfortable  or  safe  place  of 
repose.  We  partly  ascended  the  zigzag  road 
leading  to  Clifton  House,  and  after  satisfying  our 
curiosity  to  the  full,  retraced  our  steps  over  the 
rushing  river,  and  clambered  up  the  snowy  steps, 
well  convinced  that  we  may  never  have  another 


such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Falls  in  their 
wintry  aspect. 

There  will  be  quite  an  avalanche  of  ice  and 
snow  from  the  roof  of  the  ferry  staircase,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  afi"ects  it.  About  a  third  of  the 
way  up  from  the  bottom  it  is  four  or  five  feet 
thick,  and  most  of  it  solid  ice,  formed  by  the 
spray  continually  lodging  there  and  freezing. 
Well  satisfied  with  the  few  hours  spent  at  this  ' 
wonderful  spot,  we  returned  to  the  hotel. 


HOW  THE  WOODS  AND  FORESTS  AFEECT  THE 
RAIN. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  note  of  alarm  was  sound- 
ed as  to  the  injurious  consequences  of  cutting 
down  forests.  Something  that  Humboldt  had 
written  was  quoted  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
would  persist  in  disregarding  the  teachings  of 
such  experience  as  was  then  available.  By  fel- 
ling the  trees  on  the  slopes  and  summits  of  moun- 
tains, said  the  veteran  philosopher,  two  calami- 
ties are  prepared  for  coming  generations;  name- 
ly, scarcity  of  fuel  and  scarcity  of  water.  And 
he  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  by  the  great  evapo-j 
ration  from  leaves,  an  amount  of  moisture  is  dif-1 
fused  through  the  atmosphere,  which,  wafted  by 
winds,  waters  wide  districts  of  country.  More- 
over, woods  shelter  the  ground  beneath,  and  ma- 
terially retard  the  evaporation  of  the  water  that 
falls  as  rain  ;  consequently,  the  springs  are  kept 
flowing,  rivers  do  not  dry  up,  aud  the  lowland 
cultivator  can  always  depend  on  the  distant  hills 
for  the  means  of  irrigating  his  crops. 

The  question  once  started,  became  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  slighted — great  interests  were 
involved  in  it.  Most  people  remembered  to  have 
heard  something  about  the  prodigious  waste  of 
timber  by  enterprising  Yankees  in  their  advance 
to  the  West ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  notion  pre- 
vailed that  to  •  clear  the  land  was  a  public  and 
private  benefit.  And  now  and  then  a  grumble 
went  the  round  of  the  papers  about  the  misman- 
agement of  our  own  Woods  and  Forests  ;  but  this 
was  a  new  view  of  the  matter.  Could  it  be  true 
that  the  interests  of  civilization  were  in  such  a 
dilemna?  If  we  cut  down  the  forests,  we  de- 
prive ourselves  of  fuel  and  water;  if  we  do  not 
cut  them  down,  how  shall  we  obtain  cornfields? 

Facts  were  called  for,  and  were  from  time  to 
time  published  in  the  scientific  journals.  The 
i  regulations  concerning  forests  that  prevailed  on 
the  continent,  were  shown  to  have  reference  to 
the  effects  which  had  been  signalised.  The  Bri- 
tish Association  had  a  report  on  the  subject  at 
their  Ipswich  meeting  in  1851,  embodying  a 
large  amount  of  highly  valuable  inforniiition. 

So  far  as  this  information  goes,  it  confiirns  the 
views  thrown  out  by  Hujnboldt.  It  is  interest- 
ing in  more  respects  than  those  imn)ediately  con- 
cerned, as  we  hope  to  show  before  finishing  our 
article.    The  Valley  of  Aragua,  in  South  Amer- 
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a,  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  increase 
id  decrease  of  raia  corresponding  with  increase 
id  decrease  of  trees.  'It  is  completely  enclose- 
l  by  high  ranges  of  hills,  giving  rise  to  various 
reams  and  rivulets,  the  waters  of  which  form  a 
ke  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley.  The  lake 
as  no  exit,  and  its  superfluous  waters  are  car- 
ed off  by  evaporation.  Between  1555,  when 
was  described  by  Oviedo,  and  1800,  when  it 
as  visited  by  Humboldt,  the  lake  had  sunk  five 
six  feet,  and  had  receded  several  miles  from 
3  former  shores;  the  portion  of  the  basin  thas 
ft  dry  appearing  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
eighborhood.  These  effects  were  ascribed  by 
le  eminent  traveller  to  the  destruction  of  the 
ees  on  the  mountains.  When  the  war  of  libe- 
ition  broke  out,  agriculture  was  neglected,  and 
le  wood  from  the  hills  being  no  longer  required 
jr  human  industry,  a  great  jungle  began  to  pre- 
lil  over  all.  The  result  was,  that  within  twen- 
years,  not  only  had  the  lake  ceased  to  sub- 
de,  but  began  once  more  to  rise  and  threaten 
e  country  with  general  inundation.'  Other 
ises,  precisely  similar  might  be  cited;  but  we 
ke  one  in  which  there  were  means  for  measur- 
g  the  alterations.  At  Marmato,  a  mining  dis- 
ict  amid  dense  forests  in  the  province  of  Popa- 
an,  a  decrease  of  the  streams  that  drove  the 
amping-mills  was  observed,  proportionate  to 
16  clearin<i|;  of  the  woods.    The  mills  served  as 


often  disobeyed,  the  evil  has  gone  on  increasing. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  nature  to  favor  a  large  depo- 
sit of  dew  ;  so  large,  indeed,  as  to  keep  the  ground 
underneath  constantly  moist.  Thus,  the  trees 
become  condensers  between  the  atmosphere  and 
the  earth.  The  well-known  trees  on  Ferro,  one 
of  the  Canaries,  present  undoubted  evidence  as 
to  the  condensing  function.  They  are  always 
wrapped  in  a  cloud,  from  which  they  so  rapidly 
and  effectually  draw  off  the  moisture,  that  a  con- 
tinuous stream  flows  down  the  stem  into  reser- 
voirs made  to  receive  it.  They  are  perennial 
fountains  for  the  inhabitants,  who  prize  them 
highly. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  destruction  of  trees 
in  the  Spice  Islands  by  the  Dutch,  who,  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  their  monopoly,  cut  down 
nearly  all  the  spice-bearing  woods,  and  thereby 
converted  the  islands  into  deserts  :  even  now, 
those  once  luxuriant  ocean-ringed  oases  have 
not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  such  wicked 
waste.  At  Penang,  the  Chinese  settlers  make 
such  reckless  havoc  in  the  clearings,  that  the 
English  governor  has  prohibited  any  further  cut- 
ting down  of  trees  on  the  hill-slopes.  These 
slopes  are  too  steep  for  permanent  cultivation, 
and  the  Chinaman  was  content  to  get  one  crop 
from  the  virgin  soil,  and  then  clear  another 
spot;  but  this  short-sighted  process  is  happily 
checked.     Besides  the  effect  on  the  climate. 


auges,  and  gave  pretty  accurate  measures  of  the  '  the  trees  preserve  the  soil  on  the  abrupt  de 

'  clivities  from  being  washed  away.  To  come  to 
Europe  :  springs  that  once  flowed  in  the  high- 
lands of  Greece,  have  disappeared  since  the 
trees  were  cut  down  that  formerly  sheltered 
them.  '  In  Switzerland, '  says  Dr.  Balfour,  '  it 
has  been  perfectly  ascertained,  that  rivulets  for- 
merly full  have  shrunk  or  dried  up  coincidently 
with  the  denudation  of  the  mountains,  and  that 
they  have  once  more  returned  to  their  former 
size  on  the  woods  being  restored.'  It  appears 
e  produced  more  rapidly  than  in  northerly  lati-  i  to  be  certain  that  the  planting  of  trees  on  the 
udes  ;  the  quick-growing  vegetation  sheltered  \  slopes  of  the  French  Alps  has  prevented  the  oc- 


iminution,  which  went  on  to  such  an  extent, 
at,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  there  was  an  anx- 
)us  cry  :  What  shall  we  do  for  water  ?  The 
efect  was  the  more  unaccountable,  as  the  fall  of 
lin  had  not  diminished.  The  clearing, ,  though 
ufficient  to  cause  a  local  disturbance,  had  not 
ffected  the  general  climate.  By  way  of  experi- 
lent,  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  was  stopped ; 
nd  gradually  the  rivers  resumed  their  former 
ow.    In  the  tropics,  this  result  would  naturally 


he  soil,  checked  evaporation,  and  the  surface- 
rater,  retarded  in  its  flow,  found  its  way  slowly 
nd  steadily  to  the  beds  of  the  streams. 

The  same  thing  has  been  noticed  around  Bio 
Faneiro:  the  terrible  droughts  which  at  times 
fflict  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  are  attributed  to 
OSS  of  wood;  and  in  Madeira,  a  change  of  cli- 
nate  has  been  observed  since  the  island  was  first 
liscovered,  from  the  same  cause.  There  is  less 
lumidity  than  formerly.  The  Socorridos,  the 
argest  river,  was  at  one  time  deep  enough  to 
loat  timber  to  the  sea;  while  now,  except  in  oc- 
asional  floods,  it  is  a  mere  rivulet,  scarcely  dis- 
ernible  in  its  loose  stony  bed.  The  soil  of  Ma- 
ieira  is  so  light  and  porous,  that  it  speedily  suf- 
fers from  deprivation  of  moisture.  The  fact  was 
early  noticed,  and  a  law  was  passed  forbidding 
he  cutting  down  of  trees  near  a  spring  or  course 


currcnce  of  the  '  torrential  floods  '  that  once  de- 
vastated the  lower  valleys.  We  may  add,  but 
without  attaching  any  importance  to  it,  that  Pli- 
ny mentions  the  occurrence  of  contrary  instances, 
where,  by  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  the  water 
that  had  nourished  their  roots  bubbled  up  to  the 
surface  in  springs.  Cassandi^r's  troops,  he  re- 
marks, were  struck  by  those  outbursts  while  fel- 
ling timber  for  their  intreuchments  on  the  Bal- 
kans. 

Another  consideration  presents  itself:  besides 
the  dearth  of  fuel  and  water,  consequent  on  the 
decrease  of  forests,  there  are  the  danger  and  de- 
struction from  torrents  and  floods  that  follow  as 
a  natural  consequence.  As  Humboldt  says  :  'The 
beds  of  the  rivers,  remaining  dry  during  a  part 
of  the  year,  are  converted  into  torrents  whenever 
great  rains  fall  on  the  heights.    The  sward  and 


Df  a  stream ;  but  as  the  Portuguese  laws  are  too   moss  disappearing  with  the  brushwood  from  the 
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sides  of  the  mountain,  the  waters  falling  in  rain 
are  no  longer  impeded  in  their  course ;  and  in- 
stead of  slowly  augmenting  the  level  of  the  riv- 
ers by  progressive  filtration,  they  furrow  during 
heavy  showers  the  sides  of  the  hills,  bear  down 
the  loosened  soil,  and  form  those  sudden  inunda- 
tions that  devastate  the  country. 

Clearly,  civilization  and  nature  do  not  always 
go  hand  in  hand  in  the  promotion  of  school  in- 
terests, as  we  may  see  in  our  own  highly  culti- 
vated country.  Forests  we  have  none  to  speak 
of;  but  improved  drainage  is  attended  at  times 
with  consequences  such  as  are  mentioned  above. 
The  rain-water,  instead  of  lingering  on  the 
fields  and  in  the  ditches'  now  runs  off  so  rapid- 
ly that  the  rivers  cannot  discharge  quickly 
enough,  and  the  consequence  is  an  inundation. 
In  some  places,  there  are  ten  floods  now  for  one 
formerly.  The  farmers  on  the  levels  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England  can  tell  of  how 
many  times  their  hay  has  been  drowned  in  the 
course  of  a  single  season.  But  to  return  to  the 
forests.  In  St.  Helena,  the  quantity  of  wood 
has  been  considerably  increased  of  late  years  by 
planting;  and,  as  careful  observation  shows,  the 
quantity  of  rain  has  increased — almost  doubled 
since  the  great  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  at  Long- 
wood.  And  now  the  destructive  floods,  which 
used  to  follow  every  storm,  have  entirely  ceased. 
In  1849,  there  had  not  been  one  for  nine  years; 
nor  have  we  heard  of  any  since.  In  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Ascension,  as  the  report  states, 
*a  beautiful  spring,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  j 
mountain,  was  observed  to  diminish  in  flow  as 
the  trees  were  cut  down,  and  to  vanish  altogeth-  i 
er  when  the  wood  disappeared.  After  a  few 
years,  during  which  no  water  flowed,  the  moun- 
tain became  wooded  again  ;  the  stream  began  to 
run,  and,  as  the  vegetation  increased,  resumed  j 
its  former  volume. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  j 
from  India — a  country  where  the  phenomena  oc-  , 
cur  on  the  grandest  scale.    The  average  yearly  j 
rain-fall  along  the  shores  of  Hindostan  is  from  I 
sixty  to  eighty  inches ;  but  in  the  interior,  at  j 
elevations  2000  to  4500^  feet  above  the  sea,  it  | 
amounts  to  200  inches.    On  the  great  plateau, 
however,  and  in  places  scant  of  trees,  the  fall  is 
not  more  than  from  ten  to  thirty-five  inches. 
The  change  is  not  gradual,  but  sudden  :  of  little 
wood,  you  may  safely  predicate  little  rain.  Hum- 
boldt mentions  the  great  plain  he  travelled  over 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Orinoco,  as  extreme- 
ly arid  and  desert-like,  though,  according  to  the 
early  settlers,  it  was  once  well  watered  and 
sprinkled  with  forests. 

fTo  be  continued.] 


A FEMALE  TEACHER  WANTED,  in  a  private 
School.    A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
preferred.    Enquire  of  L.  Murphy,  No.  158  Frank- 
ford  St.,  Twenty-third  Ward  Philadelphia. 
3d  mo.  22— 3t.  pd. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  2000  barrels  of  Flour, 
standard  brands,  at  $7,  and  $7i  a  8  for  common  and 
extra  brands;  fancy  lots  are  selling  at  $8i  a  9.  Rye 
Flour  is  dull  at  $5.    Sales  of  Penna.  Corn  Meal  at  $3. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  light  supply  and  very  little 
arriving.  Sales  of  good  red  at  $1  75  a  $1  78,  and 
$1  80  a  $1  90  fur  good  white.  Rye  is  in  demand; 
from  store  at  $1.  Corn  is  in  fair  request;  sales  of* 
new  yellow  at  59  cents.  Oats  are  dull  at  39  cents 
per  bushel. 


rPHE  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firnn 
X  of  Parrish  &  Hough,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  limi- 
tation. 

I'he  business  will  be  settled  by  Saml.  &  Wm.  D. 
Parrish,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Third  streets. 

Philadelphia y  \2mo.  3\st.  1855. 

The  Subscribers  have  this  day  entered  into  a  part- 
nership under  the  firm  of  Parrish  &  Bradshaw,  for 
transacting  the  \VALL  PAPER  business,  and  would 
respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of 
the  public  in  their  undertaking. 

Having  removed  to  the  store  n.  e.  corner  of 
Third  and  Arch  streets,  we  are  now  prepared  to  exe- 
cute any  orders  for  Papering  Dwellings,  Stores,  Halls^y 
Counting  Rooms,  &c.,  in  every  style,  in  city  or  counJ 
try,  with  despatcti  and  on  reasonable  terms.  Mj 

Personal  attention  given,  and  careful  experience™! 
workmen  employed,    friends'  Marriage  Certificated 
for  meetings,  or  private  houses,  beautifully  engrave^ 
on  parciiment,  also  for  sale.  fl| 
SAMUEL  PARRISH, 
JOSEPH  T.  BRADSHAW. 

Thilada,,  \mo,  \st.  1856. 

E,\ESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  | 
GIRLS. — It  is  intended  to  com.mence  the  first  j 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in  the  i 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  rods 
from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  either  of! 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  i 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teachers, 
will  pay  every  attention  to  ihe  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance.  i 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 
STEPHEN  COX,  Principal, 

2d  mo.  23— 2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  j 
I    The  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  Instito-  i 
tion  will  commeuce  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  next,  an«i 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.    It  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Coatesville,  on   the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.    The  usual  branches,  I 
comprising  a  tho  ough  Enelish  education,  will  b«  I 
taught.   Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate  j 
apparatus,  will  be  delivered.    The  terms  are  $41  Oi  jl 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance;  use  of  books  |! 
|l  50,  drawing  $3  00.    No  extra  charges.    All  cona-  j 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal,  |i 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  F'a.  j| 
SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
2d  mo.  9th,  1856  -2m.  Principal. 
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MEMOIR  OP  HARRIET  J.  MOORE. 
Continued  fronn  page  3. 

In  the  10th  mo.  she  attended  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  meetings  at  Washington, 
Alexandria,  Little  Falls  and  Gunpowder.  While 
t  the  Capital  she  united  with  E.  Newport  and 
her  companion  in  a  visit  of  gospel  love  to  our 
President.  A  sad  bereavement  had  a  short  time 
previous  been  his  allotment,  and  he  evidenced 
that  the  fount  of  feeling  was  reached  by  this  op- 
portunity of  sympathy  and  advice. 

Of  the  meeting  at  Little  Falls  she  says,  ^'  They 
form  quite  a  large  and  strong  company,  and 
though  they  have  their  trials  in  common  with 
others,  I  believe  there  are  enough  of  the  valiants 
to  keep  the  enemy  from  the  camp.'* 

An  impression  of  duty  having  long  rested  on 
her  mind  to  visit  in  a  religious  capacity  the 
members  and  professors  of  Spruce  Street  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  winter  of  1858-4  she  was  en- 
gaged with  some  others  in  this  service.  While 
the  advancement  of  truth  and  righteousness  was 
the  living  desire  of  her  spirit,  and  her  mind  em- 
braced Christians  of  every  denomination  in  the 
fellowship  of  love,  her  feelings  were  peculiarly 
enlisted  for  those  with  whom  she  was  associated 
in  religious  membership,  and  she  rejoiced  that 
it  pleased  her  Heavenly  Father  to  count  her 
worthy  to  serve  in  his  merciful  visitations  to  the 
children  of  men.  In  this  act  of  faithfulness  she 
was  favored  to  feel  the  arisings  of  divine  light, 
and  qualified  to  hand  forth  the  words  committed, 
to  her  own  peace  and  satisfaction,  and  the  edifi- 
cation and  comfort  of  the  visited. 

4th  mo.  1854,  I  often  think  what  a  privi- 
lege it  is,  that  while  our  hands  are  engaged  in 
our  necessary  and  lawful  avocations,  the  spirit 
can  soar  above  them,  and  enjoy  communion  Marge 
and  high,'  seeking  a  city  or  abiding  place  that 
hath  foundations. 

"  Ble«sed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.    Glorious  inheritance  ! 


more  to  be  desired  than  the  mines  of  Golconda ; 
and  when  this  sense  is  given,  how  all  earthly 
possessions  as  a  '  feather  in  the  balance  weigh,' 
compared  with  a  state  of  purity,  peace  and  joy. 
Righteousness  being  the  effect  of  doing  right,  or, 
in  other  words,  fulfilling  the  manifested  will  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven,  '  hethatdoeth  righteous- 
ness is  righteous.'  When  self  becomes  crucified, 
the  will  of  tbe  creature  slain  as  upon  the  cross, 
then  the  will  of  our  Father  may  be  done  by  us 
as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Then  it  will  be  our  meat 
and  drink  to  do  his  will,  and  thereby  the  spiri- 
tual life  will  be  nourished  and  sustained  even  as 
the  animal  by  the  outward  food,  and  without 
spiritual  sustenance  the  soul  immortal  will  laa- 
guish." 

"  Philadelphia,  1th  mo.  19<A,  1854. 
My  dear  Sarahy — Although  our  visits  to  each 
other  have  of  latter  time  been  '  few  and  far  be- 
tween,' yet  there  is  no  diminution  of  affection, 
neither  of  the  unity  and  fellowship  that  has  long 
subsisted  between  us.  Many  of  our  plans  for 
seeing  you  at  your  pleasant  home  have  been 
thwarted,  perhaps  all  in  wisdom,  that  the  cross  is 
to  be  borne  in  this  way  sometimes.  Last  Fifth 
day  I  left  home  with  P.  Cadvvallader  in  the  stage 
for  Kennet  Square,  and  arrived  near  evening  at 
 ,  near  the  village,  where  we  were  kindly 


welcomed  and  entertained  that  night;  is 

one  who  has  united  himself  with  the  Progressive 
Friends. 

"  On  First  day  afternoon  I  attended  with  P. 
an  appointed  meeting  at  Kennet  Square.  It  was 
a  large  gathering  and  an  excellent  meeting, 
wherein  truth  triumphed,  and  1  believe  all  were 
satisfied. 

As  we  were  leaving  next  morning  in  the 
stage,  we  met  with  a  fearful  accident;  tbe  horses 
taking  fright,  became  unmanageable  and  upset 
the  stage  with  seven  passengers  in  it.  Through 
mercy  no  one  was  seriously  injured  ;  my  husband 
was  more  hurt  than  any  one,  being  cut  in  two 
places  on  the  forehead  and  near  the  temple. 
From  the  bleeding,  he  presented  to  my  view  a 
fearful  sight  when  lifted  from  the  stage.  A 
physician  was  near,  and  after  washing  off  and 
binding  up  the  wounds,  and  resting  a  wbile  with 
our  kind  friends  J.  Chandler  and  family,  they 
procured  a  safe  little  vehicle  for  our  conveyance 
to  Wilmington,  where  we  passed  the  night,  and 
got  home  safely  yesterday  morning.  I  have 
given  thee  a  long  history  of  a  short  travel,  but 
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one  which  was  fraught  with  incidents  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten.  Now  when  I  look  to  visiting 
any  of  my  friends  where  stages  are  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  I  feel  a  dread.  But  we  must  learn 
to  trust  in  that  Power  that  has  delivered  out  of 
many  difficulties,  and  been  a  preserver  worthy  to 
be  loved,  served,  honored  and  obeyed  forever. 
Thine  in  sincere  love, 

H.  J.  Moore." 
Though  not  apparently  injured  by  the  stage 
accident  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  her  nervous 
system  was  so  seriously  affected  that  her  health 
visibly  declined  from  this  time.  She  became 
subject  to  distressing  and  alarming  spasmodic 
attacks  of  the  stomach,  which  seemed  gradually 
undermining  her  vital  organs.  In  every  at- 
tack,^' she  says,  I  am  looking  for  the  undeniable 
messenger,  but  again  I  rally  and  perceive  that 
my  Father's  time  is  not  yet,  and  that  it  will  be 
the  best  time  for  me  when  he  shall  send  forth 
his  mandate."  To  build  up  the  enfeebled  tene- 
ment she  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  change 
of  air,  and  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  seek  the 
fashionable  watering  places,  she  availed  herself  of 
the  kindness  of  her  friends  to  make  some  short 
visits. 

^'  9th  mo.  I  have  been  inhaling  the  pure  air 
and  riding  over  the  hills  of  Chester  County. 
Nothing  that  kindness  could  suggest  or  bestow 
was  wanting,  and  I  found  great  benefit  from  such 
little  excursions.  My  mind  seemed  attracted  to 
Bucks  Quarter,  where  we  joined  our  friends  E. 
and  S.  Hunt,  and  I  accompanied  Sarah  to  two 
appointed  meetings,  Penns  Manor  and  Bristol. 
Here  E.  Comly  met  us  and  took  me  to  Bybery, 
where  I  could  have  spent  a  few  days  very  plea- 
santly had  I  felt  well  enough  to  enjoy  social 
visiting.  In  all  the  meetings  where  I  have  been, 
I  have  endeavored  to  be  faithful  to  what  was 
given  me  ;  although  in  feebleness  physically,  I 
could  say  with  the  apostle,  '  I  felt  strong  in  the 
Lord.'" 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  she  obtained 
a  minute  to  attend  the  monthly  and  other  meet- 
ings belonging  to  Abington  Quarter.  As  some 
of  the  meetings  are  remote  and  the  rides  long, 
she  returned  much  exhausted  in  body,  but  well 
satisfied  that  the  sacrifice  was  made  and  "  she 
had  done  what  she  could." 

1st  mo.  27th,  1855.  For  the  last  few  days 
my  thoughts  and  feelings  have  been  much  ab- 
sorbed with  our  dear  sister  Mary  L,,  wife  of  Dr. 
J.  Wilson  Moore.  She  was  attacked  with  gout 
in  the  head,  attended  with  sickness  at  stomach 
and  other  alarming  symptoms,  and  after  a  short 
and  severe  illness,  to-day,  about  1  o'clock,  she 
closed  her  eyes  on  sublunary  things,  and  her 
pure  spirit  passed  from  its  clay  tenement. 
Though  physical  infirmities  had  for  many  years 
confined  her  mostly  to  her  own  domicile,  her  in- 
terest was  by  no  means  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  her  immediate  household^  for  she  ever 


cordially  greeted  her  friends  and  entertaine( 
them  with  true  hospitality.  I  believe,  she  wa 
concerned  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  duties  she  appre 
bended  devolved  upon  her,  and  her  benevolenoi 
of  heart,  and  availing  sympathy  to  the  poor,  an 
well  known  and  appreciated. 

*  None  knew  her  but  to  love  her, 
None  named  her  but  to  praise.' 

"  I  greatly  desire  the  attainment  the  apostl( 
speaks  of,  learning  in  all  things  to  be  content 
Yea  to  give  thanks  and  evermore  to  rejoice  ii 
the  conviction  that  our  Father  '  doeth  all  thing) 
well,'  and  will  cause  all  to  work  together  for  thi 
ultimate  good  of  his  children. 

4th  mo.  I  have  been  afflicted  with  anothei 
attack  of  pain,  followed  by  chill  and  fever,  whicl 
confined  me  some  days  to  the  house,  and  par 
of  the  time  to  my  chamber  ;  but  again  has  i 
pleased  infinite  mercy  and  wisdom  to  restore  mi 
to  a  comfortable  state  and  comparative  health 
I  desire  renewedly  to  dedicate  myself,  and  al 
that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  have,  to  his  service 
feeling  that  this  is  my  duty,  and  constitutes  th< 
true  end  of  life.  My  meat  and  my  drink  is  t( 
do  my  Heavenly  Father's  will.'  Weak,  frail  anc 
powerless  as  I  am,  yet  my  confidence  is  in  Hin 
in  whom  is  everlasting  strength.  When  th< 
spirit  is  weary  and  would  seek  a  refuge,  I  am  read j 
to  exclaim,  as  Job,  *  Oh  had  I  the  wings  of  i 
dove,  for  then  would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 
How  encouraging  to  feel  the  unchangeable  naturi 
of  truth.  As  we  keep  near  it  we  shall  know  its 
all  sufficiency,  as  the  righteous  in  all  ages  have 
known  it.  Yes,  a  safe  hiding  place  !  A  sheltei 
from  every  storm,  and  as  a  shadow  of  a  might} 
rock  in  a  weary  land.  I  believe  those  who  are 
prepared  for  the  last  solemn  change,  enjoy  life, 
while  favored  with  it,  more  than  any  others, 
This  world, '  so  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious 
man,'  was  intended  to  be  loved  and  enjoyed  bj 
the  great  and  good  Father  who  made  it ;  but  then 
we  should  love  him  supremely,  and  be  ready  and 
willing  at  any  time  to  renounce  at  his  mandate 
our  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  good  things  pro- 
vided for  us." 

The  early  part  of  the  week  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  she  was  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  only  one  meeting  a  day,  keeping 
her  bed  the  intermediate  time.  From  Second 
day,  however,  she  persevered  in  going,  through 
much  bodily  weakness,  and  was  present  at  every 
subsequent  sitting.  She  felt  as  usual  a  lively 
interest  in  the  state  of  society  and  the  different 
subjects  claiming  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
but  the  consideration  of  a  proposition  to  send  an 
address  to  our  Southern  brethren  elicited  her 
deepest  sympathy  and  exercise.  After  our  meet- 
ing she  felt  it  right  to  attend  the  ensuing  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  York,  and  obtained  a  minute  of 
approval  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  her 
prospect.    From  New  York  she  writes  : — 

*^The  meeting  has  progressed  harmoniously. 
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Many  have  expressed  a  sense  of  favor  accom- 
)anying  each  sitting,  having  the  evidence  that 
)ur  compassionate  Father  in  Heaven  still  watches 
)ver  and  cares  for  his  large  family  ;  and  like  a 
;ood  Shepherd  leads  his  flock  into  the  green  pas- 
ures  and  beside  the  still  waters,  where  refresh- 
nent  is  administered.  Yesterday  we  attended 
Brooklyn  Meeting.  A  small  gathering  com- 
►aratively,  but  not  the  less  interesting  on  that 
,ccount." 

When  the  Yearl7  Meeting  had  concluded,  she 
elt  her  mind  drawn  to  attend  an  evening  meet- 
ng  at  Flushing,  appointed  by  J.  Townsend. 
'his  was  a  remarkably  solemn  and  interesting 
pportunity,  the  end  and  crown  of  all,  and 
eemed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  public  duties, 
uhe  impression  now  rested  on  her  mind  that  she 
ad  fought  the  fight  and  finished  her  course,  and 
he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
0  home  and  die,  for  ray  work  is  done.^^ 

6th  mo.  4th.    How  many  and  repeated  calls 
e  have  to  set  our  houses  in  order,  that  the 
ist  messenger  may  find  us  all  ready  for  the 
^'  )lemn  change  that  Tmust  pass  upon  all  ere 
J"  mortality  can  be  s-wallowed  up  of  life.'  To 
^"  ie  I  what  is  it  but  (to  the  redeemed  spirit)  to 
u  hered  into  life  !    Why  should  we  fear  it, 
^'^  •  call  death  a  foe,  when  it  is  to  set  us  free  from 
•'^   I  care  and  sorrow,  and  centre  in  a  state  where 
ghs  and  tears,  adieus  and  farewells,  'are  a 
'"I'  >und  unknown.^ 

[To  be  continued.] 

lav   

ilti  XTRACTS  FROM  THE  MEMORANDUMS  OF  OUR 

FRIEND  J.  JACKSON,  DECEASED, 
ai  (Continued  from  page  3.) 

''^^   Men  must  look  for  the  evidences  of  the  truth 
■  Christianity  loithin  themselves.    The  study  of 
16  inne?'  life  must  receive  greater  attention. 
^ he  wants  of  the  soul  must  be  supplied  by  greater 
mtual  culture,  just  as  the  wants  of  the  ani- 
als  are  supplied  by  outward  labor.    The  secret 
iringsof  thought,  of  action,  of  impulse  and  of 
P"  jsire  must  be  fairly  understood  to  produce  a 
ue  adjustment  of  their  influences  upon  the  ba- 
nee  of  the  mind,  for  a  truly  balanced  mind 
c  n  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of  religion. 
P'"  he  greatest  enemies  to  man's  peace,  are  those 
!"»    his  own  house — his  tempers,  lusts,  and  pro- 
H  insities.    Christianity  teaches  that  these  are  to 
^^"^  (  cast  out  only  by  fasting  and  prayer — that  is, 
r  abstaining  from  their  indulgence,  and  watch- 
re"  g  the  door  through  which  the  sin  that  easily 
M  sets  us  enters. 

"When  we  hear  men  repeat  long  prayers  with 
thing  but  formality — whenever  we  hear  them 
see*  asting  of  their  religion,  with  their  passions 
d,  isubdued — of  their  faith  in  Christ,  while  their 
ten  arts  are  unregenerated — when  we  hear  them 
its  dging  others  by  their  standard  of  opinions — 
len  we  see  them  exhibit  a  great  show  of  reli- 
iislj  bn  without  corresponding  fruits  of  humility  I 


and  self-denial,  we  cannot  help  thinking  how 
little  they  know  either  of  God  or  themselves. 
How  little  they  have  studied  the  soul,  or  been 
acquainted  with  those  sublime  thoughts  which 
spring  from  the  silent  meditation  of  God — exist- 
tence — eternity. 

He  who  contends  the  most  about  religion, 
gives  the  strongest  proofs  that  he  possesses  the 
least  of  it  at  heart  —his  head  knowledge  and 
worldly  wisdom  are  soon  detected  to  be  on  the 
spurious  and  counterfeit  coin,  and  not  genuine 
Christianity. 

He  who  has  a  genuine  religion  at  heart,  ac- 
quired by  the  culture  of  the  soul,  has  therefore 
no  need  to  contend  or  dispute  about  what  he 
could  not  conceal  if  he  would — it  becomes  a  part 
of  his  life.    It  is  something  that  cannot  be  hid. 

Let  it  ever  be  received  as  a  great  truth,  that  a 
man's  religion  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  correct- 
ness and  stability  of  his  life,  and  not  by  his  pro- 
fession, his  sectarian  theology,  or  his  opinions, 
and  the  world  will  soon  realize  a  harmony  com- 
mensurate with  the  philosophy  of  Christianity. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  MARIA  FOX. 

7ino.  14thf  1826. — Rose  this  morning  with  a 
strong  sense  of  my  own  unprofitableness.  Oh  ! 
that  I  may  more  and  more  feel  this,  and  the  con- 
stapt  necessity  there  is  to  have  my  supplies  re- 
nevired  from  the  (me  eternal  source,  for  it  is  only 
as  our  hearts  are  daily  operated  on  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  we  can  perform  the  smallest  duties  of 
life  as  they  ought  to  be  performed ;  the  sem- 
blance may  be  there,  but,  without  this  vivifying, 
quickening  principle,  it  is  a  dead  ofi'ering.  Oh  ! 
for  a  more  earnest  seeking  to  do  all  under  this 
holy  influence  by  continual  watchfulness  unto 
prayer  !  Oh  !  for  a  constantly  prevailing  sense 
of  being  always  in  the  sight  of  Him  whose  eye» 
run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  and 
"  who  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  they 
are  vanity  !"  Felt  very  desirous  to  have  my 
daily  occupations  so  arranged  as  that  every  hour 
should  be  employed  in  the  most  profitable  man- 
ner, for  myself  and  others,  under  that  regulating 
'  influence  which  will  distinguish  between  self- 
activity  and  self  indulgence.  Make  me  diligent, 
0  Lord !  ever  diligent,  seeing  there  are  only 
twelve  hours  in  the  day  wherein  we  can  work, 
but  let  it  be  in  thy  fear  and  under  thy  guidance. 
The  Christian  must  not  look  for  rest  on  this  side 
the  grave  ;  his  rest  is  to  be  in  eternity.  Surely 
he  ought  to  labor  cheerfully  through  the  whole 
of  life's  short  day,  looking  to  that  solemn  pe- 
riod when,  however  devoted  he  may  have  been, 
he  must  acknowledge  himself  an  unprofitable 
servant. 

— In  the  afternoon,  a  visit  from  a  per- 
son of  very  agreeable  manners,  but  one  whose 
views  of  many  subjects  are  very  difierent  from 
my  own.    Felt  afraid,  after  he  was  gone,  lest  I 
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had  not  been  ssufficientlj  guarded  in  conversa- 
tion, or  had  not  endeavored,  as  much  as  I  might, 
to  give  it  a  useful  direction;  the  thought  was 
paioful  to  me  through  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

IQth. — xlwoke  with  my  mind  turned  to  the 
consideration  of  my  own  weakness,  and  of  the 
great  necessity  there  is  to  seek  continually  for 
for  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  would,  if  we 
were,  in  all  things,  to  follow  its  holy  guidance, 
gradually  invest  us  with  the  whole  armor  of 
light.  How  dangerous  to  venture  into  the 
world  without  this  sacred  mail !  to  rush  incon- 
siderately into  danger  without  humbly  seeking 
to  Him  who  only  can  preserve  us  unhurt,  and 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  ground  in  his  fear. 
We  are,  indeed,  weak,  unstable  creatures,  but 
God  is  faithful,  who  is  able  to  establish  us  and 
keep  us  from  evil.  Oh,  that  I  may  seek  con- 
stantly to  dwell  in  him  ! 

— The  town  in  a  great  stir,  making  pre- 
parations for  the  races  to-morrow  and  next  day. 
It  is  depressing  to  a  reflecting  mind  to  see  so 
many  persons,  who  are  formed  for  elevated  pur- 
suits, and  capable  of  diflPusing  around  them  -so 
much  real  benefit  and  rational  enjoyment,  whol- 
ly absorbed  in  this  anticipated  amusement  and 
its  accompanying  dissipations,  forgetting  that 
life  was  not  given  us  merely  to  be  frittered  away 
in  empty  pleasures  and  gay  recreations.  When 
I  reflect  on  these  solemn  truths  my  heart  is 
often  filled  with  a  sympathy  that  I  cannot  ex- 
press for  those  who  have  passed  their  whole 
lives  in  that  kind  of  association,  which  has  only 
tended  to  confirm  the  natural  inclination  to  cor- 
rupt pleasures,  an  inclination  which,  perhaps, 
their  education  also  has  rather  been  calculated 
to  foster  than  to  correct.    How  widely  diff'erent 
is  the  situation  of  such  from  that  of  many  who 
have  been  shielded,  from  their  very  infancy, 
from  the  allurements  and  temptations  of  the 
world,  and  who,  therefore,  must  not  take  any 
merit  to  themselves  for  being  absent  from  scenes 
of  gaiety,  in  which  they  have  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  qualification  to  mingle.    There  is  One, 
and  One  only,  who  fully  knows  the  temptations 
of  some,  and  the  advantages  of  others,  and  he 
"will  Judge  righteous  judgment.    Whilst,  there- 
fore, we  properly  may  niourn  over  the  inconsi- 
derate levity  of  thousands  around  us,  let  us 
guard  carefully  against  the  spirit  of  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisee,  who  thanked  God  that  he 
was  not  like  other  men  ;  let  us  rather  humble 
ourselves  in  the  dust  in  the  consideration  of  our 
deadness,  unfruitfulness,  unprofitableness,  though 
we  have  been  planted  as  in  the  Lord's  heritage, 
and  abundantly  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 
Surely  to  us  belongeth  confusion  of  face.  Quick- 
en us,  0  Lord  !  in  thy  fear,  and  cause  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  to  be  produced  in  us  to  the  praise 
of  thy  great  and  ever  adorable  name  ! 

Smo.  I9th. — My  mind  a  good  deal  tried  by  a 
circumstance  that  appears  in  itself  trivial,  but 


which,  I  thinkj  might  have  been  much  more  sa- 
tisfactory if  I  had  been  properly  watchful  to 
keep  the  best  application  of  time  and  money  in 
view.  I  feel  very  desirous  of  being  more  careful 
not  to  spend  on  my  own  gratification,  though  it 
may  appear  to  be  something  not  very  unsuitable, 
that  which  may  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  my 
distressed  fellow- creatures,  or  to  the  promotion 
of  the  great  cause  of  religion  in  the  earth.  Those 
who  have  little  had  need  be  especially  careful 
that  they  do  not  rob  themselves  of  the  comfort 
of  doing  for  others  by  any  foolish  or  unnecessary 
expenditure  on  themselves.  Oh  !  that  I  maj 
more  and  more  incline  my  ear  to  discipline,  and 
to  the  holy  restraints  of  best  wisdom  !  I  have 
heard  several  things  that  involve  me  in  consider- 
able thoughtfulness  regarding  the  prospect  oi 
religious  service,  that  has  of  late  pressed  on  mj 
mind.  Oh  !  that  I  may  commit  myself,  in  sim- 
pie  faith,  to  the  divine  guidance  and  disposal, 
seeking  only  to  know  the  ordering  of  Him  whc 
can  make  a  way  where  we  see  no  way,  and  whc 
is  the  all  in  all  of  his  dependant,  confiding  ones 
He  only  knows  the  secret  fears  and  anxieties  oi 
our  souls,  and  He  only  can  pour  the  oil  and  win( 
of  heavenly  consolation,  and  afibrd  such  suppliei 
of  strength,  in  the  needful  time,  as  shall  enabh 
us  to  go  forth  at  his  bidding,  and  in  the  enc 
humbly  to  acknowledge,  "  This  is  our  victory 
even  our  faith. 


THE  QUERIES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  MINISTER 
AND  ELDERS, 

As  settled  by  the  Yearly-Meeting,  1791,  whic 
directs  that  they  shall  be  answered  in  Writing 
in  the  following  order,  and  that  no  othe 
Queries  be  used  without  the  leave  of  th 
Yearly-Meeting : 

To  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  anli 
Elders  in  the  Spring  and  in  Autumn,  ar 
from  the  former  to  the  Yearly-Meeting  of  Mil 
isters  and  Elders,  all  the  Seven  : 

To  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elde 
in  Summer  and  Winter,  the  2d  and  5th  onlj 
the  rest  to  be  then  read.  1 

1.  Do  any  Friends  travel,  from  or  among  yo  ' 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  without  certificat 
from  the  Monthly  Meetings  to  which  they  k 
long,  or  against  their  advice  ? 

2.  Are  Ministers  and  Elders  diligent  in  i 
tending  their  Meetings  for  worship  and  disci 
line,  and  in  bringing  their  families  with  then 

3.  Do  any  overcharge  themselves  with  busin( 
to  the  hindrance  of  their  service? 

4.  Are  they  preserved  in  love  and  unity 
with  another,  harmoniously  laboring  for  the  J' 
vanceraent  of  truth,  and  the  spreading  therec 

5.  Are  they  careful  to  rule  their  own  hou 
well,  bringing  up  their  families  in  plainness 
dress  and  language,  and  in  true  moderatic 
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md  are  they  good  examples  in  these  respects 
themselves  ? 

6.  Is  care  taken  tenderly  to  admonish  such  as 
[ippear  inconsistent  in  ministry  or  conduct? 

7.  Are  the  advices  of  the  Yearly-Meeting  to 
Ministers  and  Elders,  read  at  least  once  every 
ear,  in  your  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  ? 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  perused  with  attention,  in  the  last  No.  of 
he  Intelligencer,  an  essay  over  the  signature  of 
D.  I.,  and  also  the  editorial  reply  thereto.  I 
lad  much  unity  vrifch  the  latter  generally  as 
■ar  as  it  went :  but  as  it  did  not  embrace  a  view 
vhich  was  presented  to  ray  mind  on  reading  the 
iforesaid  essay,  I  proceed  to  make  some  re- 
narks  thereon.  I  have  witnessed  several  at- 
;empts,  both  written  and  verbal,  within  the  last 
ew  years,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  (he  two  di- 
risions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  although 
n  my  view  they  were  all  premature  attempts,  to 
jflfect  the  object,  yet  I  could  have  silently  passed 
hem  by,  had  not  the  action  of  many  worthies 
hat  are  now  mostly  removed  from  this  state  of 
)eing,  been  assailed  and  censured. 

And  whilst  D.  I.  is  disposed  to  be  charitable 
rOwards  what  are  called  Orthodox  Friends,  I  can 
)ut  think  he  lacks  charity  for  those  who  had  to 
)ear  the  burden  and  heat  of  that  day,  wherein 
0  them  there  seemed  no  alternative  but  either 
)eacefully  to  retreat  from  a  scene  of  confusion 
nd  disorder,  that  was  driving  off  from  the  bo- 
om of  society  many  deeply  tried  and  discouraged 
ninds,  or  to  remain  and  passively  suffer  the  or- 
ler  and  discipline  of  Society  to  be  trampled  un- 
ler  foot  by  a  dominant  party,  and  witness  the 
lisownment  of  many  deeply  exercised  worthies, 
vho  had  long  maintained  the  standing  of  Chris- 
ian  Ministers  in  unity  with  the  Society.  The 
vriter  above  alluded  to  says,  ^'  the  nature  and 
haracter  of  an  action  is  frequently  determined 
)y  its  effects  ;  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,''  &c. 
'e  then  propounds  several  questions,  as  to 
jvhat  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  schism,  and 
nswers  them  all  with  a  nay  "  as  regards  any 
;ood  fruit  that  has  resulted,  and  ascribes  the 
ichism  to  "  a  want  of  love,  Christian  patience, 
sharity,  and  forbearance."  Now  there  yet  are  a 
lumber  of  witnesses  living  that  remember  those 
rying  times,  that  saw  many  of  the  worthy  lead- 
rs  (in  this  noble  effort  to  reorganize  the  Society 
n  primitive  principles,)  how  they  were  bowed 
n  spirit,  and  went  mourning  on  their  way, 
lothed  as  it  were  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  crying 
n  secret,  "Spare  thy  people,  oh  God!"  These 
an  remember,  also,  the  feelings  of  unity,  of  love, 
)f  humility,  and  brotherly-kindness,  that  perva- 
ded the  mind  of  the  solemn  asssembly,  that  con- 
vened in  the  new  building  in  Philadelphia,  first 
n  the  capacity  of  the  reorganized  Yearly  Meet- 
g.  I  say  those  who  witnessed  these  things 
cannot  believe  the  separation  was  caused  by  a 


lack  of  those  all-important  Christian  virtues  al- 
luded to  by  our  f  riend  D.  I. 

I  am  far  from  desiring  controversy,  but  J  feel 
bound  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  for  short-sightt-d, 
finite  beings  to  judge  of  causes  by  their  effects, 
so  apt  are  we  to  be  too  hasty  if  not  too  superfi- 
cial. And  although  the  separation  in  our  So- 
ciety was  grievous  to  many,  yet  I  believe  had 
Friends  have  kept  humble  under  that  stripping 
process  which  for  a  time  was  experienced,  our  So- 
ciety would  have  been  restored  to  first  princi- 
ples, stripped  of  those  outward  views  and  trini- 
tarian  notions,  which  had  been  too  plaiiily  mani- 
fest among  us  previous  to  the  separation. 

I  also  believe  that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
among  us  more  brotherly-love  and  unity  than 
there  had  been  for  some  time  previous  to 
1827. 

It  must,  however,  be  desirable  to  every  right- 
ly concerned  Friend,  to  see  the  two  parties  right- 
ly united,  and  most  assuredly  when  each  be- 
comes suflBciently  humble,  and  every  feeling  of  ^ 
prejudice  removed,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
coming  together.  Let  us  then  press  after  this 
desirable  state,  and  whichever  first  arrives  here, 
the  sincere-hearted  will  flock  as  "  doves  to  the 
window"  for  admission  into  this  peaceful  enclo- 
sure. A  Subscriber. 

Zd  mo.  14,  1856. 


WASHINGTON. 

The  following  is  a  fine  picture  of  Washington, 
in  his  retirement — it  is  from  one  of  his  owa 
letters  : — 

"  I  am  just  beginning  to  experience  the  ease 
and  freedom  from  public  cares,  which,  however 
desirable,  it  takes  some  lime  to  realize;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  it  was  not  until  lately  I  could  get  the  better 
of  my  usual  custom  of  ruminating,  as  soon  ns  I 
awoke  in  the  morning,  on  the  business  of  the 
ensuing  day  ;  and  of  my  surprise  on  finding,  after 
revolving  many  things  in  my  mind,  that  I  was 
no  longer  a  public  man,  or  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  public  transactions.  I  feel,  as  I  conceive  a 
wearied  traveller  must  do,  who,  after  treading 
many  a  painful  step,  with  a  heavy  burden  on 
his  shoulders,  is  eased  of  the  latter,  having 
reached  the  haven  to  which  all  the  former  were 
directed,  and  from  his  housetop  is  looking  back, 
and  tracing  with  an  eager  eye  the  meanders  by 
which  he  escaped  the  quick-sands  and  mires 
which  lay  in  his  way,  and  into  which  none  but 
the  all-powerful  Guide  and  Disposer  of  human 
events  could  have  prevented  his  falling.  I  have 
become  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine 
and  my  own  fig  tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a 
camp,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I  am 
solacing  myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyment." 
of  which  the  soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of 
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fame — the  statesman,  whose  watchful  days  and 
sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  bis  own,  perhaps  the  ruin 
of  other  countries,  as  if  this  globe  was  insufficient 
for  us  all — and  the  courtier,  who  is  always 
watching  the  countenance  of  his  prince,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  gracious  smile — can  have 
very  little  conception,  I  am  not  only  retired 
from  all  public  employments,  but  am  retiring 
within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  soli- 
tary walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life, 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Envious  of  none,  I 
am  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all ;  and  this, 
my  dear  friend,  being  the  order  of  my  march,  1 
will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life  until  I 
sleep  with  my  fathers." 


For  Friends'  IntellJgeneer. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  those 
few  letters  published  in  the  Intelligencer,  written 
by  Friends  living  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  giv- 
ing au  account  of  the  different  settlements  of 
Friends  in  that  western  country.  And  also  some 
advice  to  those  wishing  to  emigrate  there.  My 
attention  was  particularly  interested  by  a  few  re- 
marks made  by  J.  M.  Wilson  in  his  letter, 
u  harein  he  advises  all,  both  young  and  old,  not  to 
move  without  first  consulting  the  divine  mind, 
and  by  all  means  to  feel  a  liberty  in  the  ever 
blessed  truth  before  one  step  is  taken  towards  a 
change  of  situation. 

Those  ideas  I  think  are  in  accordance  with 
our  religious  profession,  and  are  well  worth  the 
solid  consideration  of  us  all.  Man  is  not  his  own ; 
he- belongs  to  another;  therefore  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment upon  God's  prerogative  for  any  rational  being 
to  think  of  taking  upon  themselves  the  govern- 
ment and  control  of  their  desires  and  actions. 

The  Society  of  Friends  believe  that  the  grace 
of  Grod  which  brings  salvation  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men,  and  that  all  who  live  in  obedience  there- 
unto become  associated  with  him.  Consequently, 
in  all  their  movements  he  is  consulted,  and  not  a 
step  is  taken  without  divine  permission. 

In  this  blessed  state  of  mind  there  is  safety. 
Every  individual  being  in  his  proper  place  and 
under  the  government  of  pure  wisdom,  harmony 
prevails,  and  every  thing  works  together  for 
good.  George  Dunlap. 

Ledyard,      mo.  I'^th,  1856. 


The  Christian  religion  is  not  defective  in  any 
of  its  parts  ;  it  is  an  harmonious  whole;  and  were 
its  sublime  doctrines  only  lived  up  to  by  its 
professors,  righteousness,  order  and  peace  would 
spring  up  before  all  nations.  The  wilderness 
of  Zion  would  become  like  Eden;  her  desert 
places  would  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose;  joy 
and  gladness  would  be  found  therein,  thanks- 
giving and  the  voice  of  melody; 

J.  Jackson. 


RECREATION  AND  INSTRUCTION.  | 

In  the  last  number  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  there  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
article  on  the  London  Zoological  Garden.  Tbis^ 
institution  occupies  a  portion  of  one  of  the  great  i 
parks  in  the  northwestern  region  of  that  city, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  which 
the  place  offers  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  visitors. , 
Its  surface  affords  some  small  irregularities,  of 
which  advantage  has  been  taken  to  infuse  some- 
thing of  the  picturesque  into  its  landscape,  while 
shelter  is  got  from  unfavorable  winds,  and  con- 
venient slopes  display  the  garniture  of  brilliant 
vegetation.  Amid  these  undulations  and  par- 
terres are  scattered  grated  dens,  tall  cages,  and 
railed  in  ponds,  where  the  various  forms  of  liv- 
ing nature  find  accommodation.  A  clearer  un- 
derstanding can  be  gained  there  in  a  short  time, 
regarding  the  living  wonders  of  our  world,  than 
a  lifelong  study  of  books  can  afford.  Contrasts 
of  form  and  character,  drawn  together  from  all 
lands,  illustrate  many  things  better  to  the  obser- 
ver than  any  familiarity  with  detached  examples 
can  do.  Science  gathers  great  lessons  there. 
Objects  are  got  where  all  appliances  are  at  hand 
to  render  the  observation  of  them  profitable  for: 
promoting  knowledge.  A  trade  also,  in  the 
hands  of  private  dealers,  has  grown  up,  to  sup- 1 
ply  articles  wanted  for  exhibition,  so  that  mena- 
geries and  collections  can  be  furnished  with 
specimens,  at  prices  which  are  tolerably  constant. ; 
It  is  remarked,  moreover,  that  no  sooner  is  a 
new  animal  discovered  which  fetches  a  good 
price,  than  means  are  taken  to  have  the  market 
supplied  with  it.  The  returns  for  1854  show 
tlie  number  of  visits  during  that  year  to  have 
been  above  four  hundred  thousand,  of  which  nearly 
half,  or  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  two  thou- 
sand, took  place  on  the  days  of  diminished 
charge.  These  visits,  the  Review  remarks,  may! 
be  considered  as  gained  to  intelligence  and 
morality  from  vice  and  dissipation.  i 

In  regard  to  this  affair  there  are  several  things  i 
well  worthy  of  notice.  1st.  These  ornamented 
lawns,  lakes  dimpling  with  strange  birds,  boas  j 
twining,  lions  winking,  and  elephants  snorting,  i 
in  cages,  and  the  flashing  of  keen  eyes  and  bright  1 
wings  every  where,  are  not  gathered  by  national 
efforts  or  sustained  by  national  revenue.    They  i 
are  the  doings  and  the  property  of  a  private  asso- 
ciation, managed  by  its  committee,  and  depend- 
ent on  such  resources  as  the  institution  itself  can  , 
procure.    2nd.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  profited  greatly  by  becoming  an  agen- 
cy for  public   instruction.     Their  pecuniary 
means  arise  from  three  sources.    There  are  an- 
nual subscriptions  from  its  members ;  there  is  a  : 
charge  on  all  others  for  entrance  to  the  Gardens 
on  five  days  of  the  week,  amounting  to  24  cents  I 
each ;  and  there  is  a  charge  for  entrance  on  Mon- 
dayS;  amounting  to  12  cents  each.    By  this  re- 
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action  of  charge  it  is  intended  to  encourage  the 
orking  men  of  the  city  to  employ  Monday  in 
jcreation  combined  with  instruction  through 


isits  to  the<^e  Gardens,  rather  than  waste  it  in 


lie  dissipation,  as  they  not  unfrequently  do 
hese  visits  by  them  have  augmented  very  great- 
r  within  a  few  years,  and  will,  undoubtedly, 
ave  a  moral  influence  of  a  very  high  order  on 
le  great  mass  of  the  city  population.  The  pe- 
miary  result  of  this  procedure  may  be  proba- 
ly  an  addition  at  present  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
ve  thousand  dollars  annually  to  the  funds  of 
le  Association.  Their  income  from  other  sour- 
3S  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  twice  as 
mch,  and  thus  there  stands  as  contributed  to 
le  support  of  this  institution  and  the  measures 
mnected  with  it,  the  princely  sum  of  seventy-jive 
ousand  dollars  per  annum. 
Lastly,  we  may  remark,  that  nature  is  never 
chausted.  The  higher  and  the  brighter  the 
ght  of  human  knowledge  spreads,  the  grander 
e  the  wonders  which  its  widening  circle  re- 
;ems  from  obscurity.  True  science  is  ever 
inging  great  mysteries  out  into  intelligible  ex- 
bition  before  all  men,  and  new  truths  are  so 
it  forth  that  even  the  idly  curious  cannot  miss 
lem.  Year  after  year,  something  fresh  has 
me  to  be  a  public  favorite  in  that  institution, 
he  movements  and  behaviour  of  new  forms  of 
ganic  life  have  successively  to  interest  Ihe  in- 
uiring,  or  amuse  the  careless;  the  tendency  of 
le  whole  being  to  irradiate  and  extend  common 
nowledge,  by  bringing  within  its  scope  the 
eat  laws  of  nature  as  they  arise  before  the 
ews  of  the  scientific.  The  chief  attraction  at 
'esent  in  the  institution  above  noticed,  is  the 
'-relation  of  nature's  great  organizing  and  dis- 
ganizing  forms,  as  they  act  throughout  the 
)ysses  of  the  sea  or  the  recesses  of  the  shore, 
I  that  health  is  provided  for,  waste,  disease  and 
;cay  are  removed,  or  rather  they  offer  the  ma- 
rial  for  growth  and  beauty.  Wherever  waters 
antle  the  globe  in  oceans,  or  expand  in  lakes, 
'  flash  through  the  earth's  green  luxuriance  in 
ancing  rivers,  there  it  is  a  truth  that  '^mortal- 
^  is  swallowed  up  of  life."  This  is  illustrated 
combining  plants  and  animals  in  tanks  formed 
plates  of  glass,  so  as  to  be  transparent  in  all 
rections.  These,  when  filled  with  water,  afford 
iniature  oceans,  where  every  motion  can  be 
atched  which  constitutes  the  strange  life  of 
ibmarine  creatures.  The  vagaries  of  retrogres- 
ve  lobsters,  sideling  crabs,  or  sea  anemones,  ex- 
mding  the  glowing  tints  of  their  hungry  bosoms, 
aid  the  motionless  frauds  of  algae,  who  watch  to 
^ep  their  watery  habitation  pure  and  wholesome, 
ay  a  London  workman  study,  and  gain  a  true 
ea  of  nature's  great  secrets,  when  he  tires  of  the 
e  monkey's  gambols,  or  the  stately  steppings 
'the  elephant. 

These  also  are  schools  for  schools,  and  no- 
here  is  instruction  more  useful,  or  more  effect- 


ive for  good,  to  be  gsjined,  than  in  such  reposi- 
tories. Why  should  our  scliools  and  colleges 
not  have  them  ?  The  youth  are  rising  there 
who,  in  manhood,  are  to  sweep  over  every  soa, 
and  visit  every  land.  Ought  they  notto  liave 
the  advantages  which  the  youth  of  other  countries 
have,  that  they  may  do  what  hereafter  will  con- 
stitute the  interests  and  benefit  of  travel?  For 
it  is  the  man  who  brings  home  knowledge  that 
will  not  have  travelled  in  vain.  Ought  they  not 
to  have  the  moans  of  understanding  what  nature 
offers  of  grandeur,  intricacy  or  beauty  in  their 
own  land  and  their  own  waters,  and  of  gaining 
the  high  rank  that,  placed  wherever  they  may 
be,  they  can  deal  intelligently  and  profitably 
with  the  phenomena  of  nature? 

My  view  is  always  fixed  on  the  means  of  eleva- 
ting the  colored  man.  Looking  on  him  as  des- 
tined to  do  what  we  cannot  do  so  well,  or  that 
he  became  the  explorer  of  regions  which  his  phy- 
sical constitution  fits  him  to  elucidate  more  safe- 
ly and  eflSciently  than  we  can  do,  or  to  go  forth 
dignified  to  be  the  messenger  of  Divine  truth, 
where  men  of  like  races  need  his  help,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  study  of  nature  takes,  for  such 
an  end,  a  primary  rank,  next  to  that  of  revela- 
tion. We  can  see  that  he  will  have  his  proper 
place  and  esteem  in  the  community,  when  con- 
servatories and  vivacia  are  crowded  with  the 
objects  which  his  enterprise  and  skill  have  gath- 
ered for  us.  These  are  objects  to  which,  how- 
ever, every  Christian  missionary  may  well  devote 
some  attention.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  promising  cir- 
cumstance of  the  present  time  that  scientific  u)en 
are  every  where  beginning  to  look  for  great  re- 
sults to  their  sciences,  from  the  incidental  notices 
forwarded  to  them  from  missionary  stations. 

J.  CONSTANTINE  AdAMSON. 


An  eloquent  writer  thus  describes  the  nature 
of  copper,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North  Bri- 
tish Review: 

''Let  any  one  who  has  a  slide  lathe  at  com- 
mand— furnished  with  drills  and  the  other  usual 
appliances — try  his  hand,  for  example,  on  a 
mass  of  copper;  How  queer  a  temperature  does 
this  metal  show  when  you  would  apply  tools  to 
its  idiosyncrasy ;  try  to  drill  it;  try  to  file  it;  try 
to  cut  it ;  try  to  plane;  try  to  planish ;  roll  it  out, 
or  stretch  it  over  a  mandril.  These  things — all 
of  them — may  indeed  be  done;  but  with  what 
care  and  choice  of  means  are  they  to  be  effected. 
In  one  case  you  must  smooth  the  surf;ic-e  with 
oil,  or  with  tallow  and  wax  ;  in  another,  the  least 
smear  of  oil  causes  it  to  "buckle  up, "  and  all  is 
is  spoilt.  Under  one  operation,,  a  bathing  with 
milk  is  good;  in  another,  a  touch  of  the  work- 
man's saliva  is  more  effective  than  anything 
else.  The  tool  you  apply  to  it  must  be  neither 
hard  nor  soft  beyond  the  limits  of  straw  temper- 
ing. But  now  anneal  it ;  how  kindly,  after  com- 
ing forth  from  the  furnace,  does  it  yield  itself  to 
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the  workman 's  will :  but  if  you  indiscreetly 
strike  it  with  a  hammer  for  a  few  times  only, 
then,  as  in  an  instant,  you  find  that  the  molecu- 
lar constitution  of  the  entire  mass  has  under- 
"  gone  an  instantaneous  transformation,  and  it  has 
become  sonorous,  elastic,  non-plastio. 


FRIENDS'  liNTELLlGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MOiNTH  29,  1856. 

The  following  circular  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  appointed  to  provide  for 
the  better  accomodation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
has  been  handed  us,  with  information  that  ar- 
raneements  have  been  made  for  a  commence- 
ment  of  the  building  as  soon  as  the  ground  will 
permit. 

We  understand  that  a  feeling  of  interest  is 
manifested  throughout  the  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject, some  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  having 
already  paid  to  the  Treasurer  more  than  their 
full  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  as  estimated, 
and  many  of  them  having  contributed  a  large 
part  of  their  respective  quotas. 

The  size  of  the  room  to  accomodate  the  men's 
Yearly  Meeting,  will  be  46  feet  by  80,  and  for 
the  women's  Meeting,  60  by  80,  both  having 
galleries  extending  round  three  sides  of  the 
rooms;  between  the  Meeting  rooms  will  be  School 
rooms.  Committee  rooms,  and  such  other  con- 
veniences as  the  Yearly  Meeting  may  require  for 
their  use,  the  whole  building  being  131  feet 
by  80. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Building  Committee, 
held  U  Mo.  Uth,  1856. 
The  subject  of  the  outstanding  subscriptions 
for  the  New  Meeting  House  was  introduced  and 
considered.  The  Clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  was  directed  to  address  a  Circular  to 
the  Members  of  that  Committee,  informing  them 
that  contracts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
and  workmanship  have  been  made,  and  that  the 
work  is  now  in  progress.  Also  informing  theni 
that  the  Committee  are  united  in  believing 
that  it  will  be  best  to  endeavor  to  have  collec- 
tions made  timely  enough  to  pay  the  Subscrip- 
tions into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  ensu- 
ing Yearly  Meeting. 

'    Richard  K.  Betts,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Bd  Mo.  Uth,  1856. 

 ,  in  Brooklyn,  2d  inst.,  after  a  short  illness, 

Mary  H.,  wife  of  Edward  Schwerin,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Caleb  Barker,  of  Poughkeepsie,  aged  24 
years.  The  bereaved  husband  and  motherless 
babe  are  left  to  mourn  her  untimely  end. 


Died. — On  Seventh  day  evening,  the  22d  insi 
in  the  1 4th  year  of  his  age,  Howard  Hawkins,  s( 
of  William  and  Rebecca  Hawkins. 

In  recording  the  decease  of  our  youthful  frien 
we  embrace  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  atle: 
tion  of  our  younger  members  to  the  sufficiency 
that  Divine  power  which  operates  upon  the  soi 
preparing  it  for  its  final  change,  opening  its  wj 
into  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  furnishing  e^ 
dence  to  survivors  that  a  well  grounded  hope 
blissful  immortality  has  been  attained. 

Howa  d  Hawkins  was  a  boy  of  quick  and  ii 
pulsive  character,  easily  excited,  and  possessing 
temper  which  required  constant  care  and  watc 
fulness.  He  was  generous  in  his  feelings,  and  j 
fectionate  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  Pi 
viously  10  his  being  taken  seriously  ill.  there  w 
a  marked  change  in  his  conduct;  and  it  becan 
evident  that  he  was  striving  to  overcome  the  te 
dency  of  his  mind  towards  the  indulgence  of  tho 
dispositions  which  might  become  injurious  in  af' 
years.  He  bore  his  illness  with  patience  and  i 
signation,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  demeanor  ga 
evidence  that  an  unseen  hand  was  sustaining 
life  within  him  which  was  not  of  an  earthly  ci 
racter,  affording  comfort  to  himself  as  well  as  co 
solation  so  those  around  him. 

In  a  conversation,  a  few  days  before  his  deceai 
he  asked  his  father  if  he  thought  he  would  di 
and  upon  being  answered,  and  told  of  the  unc( 
tainty  of  human  life,  remarked,  that  he  "did  r 
know  that  he  had  any  choice  about  it,'^  but  the 
was  one  thing  that  he  did  know,  ''that  if  he  liv 
to  recover,  he  would  try  to  be  a  good  boy,  a: 
lead  such  a  life  that  he  would  not  fear  death." 

Towards  the  close,  the  feeling  around  him  1: 
came  one  of  solemnity,  as  though  the  hand  of  t 
Almighty  was  near;  he  seemed  sensible  that  1 
erid  was  approaching,  and,  brightening  up  abc 
an  hoar  before  his  departure,  said,  "  I  wish  you 
know^  that  I  die  happy."  "I  go  to  be  with  r 
little  sister,  and  my  cousin."  Adding,  impr( 
sively,  "  Farewell  all,  farewell." 


PARIS   FUEL  SHOPS. 

The  fuel  required  to  cook  a  dinner  in  Pai 
costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  dinner  itself.  Fu 
is  very  scarce,  and  the  American  is  surprised 
find  shops  all  over  the  city  fitted  up  with  sheU 
like  those  in  shoe  stores,  upon  which  is  stored  woo 
split  up  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fing< 
and  done  up  in  bundles,  as  matches  were  in  t 
days  of  tinder  box,  steel  and  flint;  they  areabo 
the  size  a  bunch  of  asparagus.  These  liti 
bundles  sell  at  from  two  to  six  sous.  Larg 
sticks  are  bundled  up  in  the  same  way,  and  8( 
at  a  frightful  price.  Charcoal  is  sold  by  t 
weight,  and  hard  coal  being  nearly  as  expensi 
as  wood,  can  be  bought  in  the  smallest  quantity 
any  of  these  fuel  shops. 

The  width  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Mare 
Hook,  Pa.,  was  accurately  measured,  a  few  da 
ago,  by  a  civil  engineer,  and  found  to  be,  from  bai 
to  bank,  two  miles,  less  one  hundred  and  fo 
yards.  At  Chester,  it  is  only  one  mile  and 
quarter  wide. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RANDOM  NOTES  ON  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  country  is 
ginning  to  attract  that  attention  which  its  im- 
rtance  demands.    New  nurseries  are  spring- 
g  up  in  all  directions,  and  old  ones  are  en- 
rging,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  demand 
r  really  good  fruit  trees  will  keep  pace  with 
e  supply  for  a  long  time  to  come.    The  efforts 
pomologists  to  ascertain  the  true  quality  and 
alue  of  every  variety  of  fruit,  in  all  sections  of 
ur  country,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
hey  have  done  much  towards  establishing  a 
ue  standard  by  which  to  judge  fruits,  thus  en- 
bling  others  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  true 
alue  of  fruits  peculiar  to  other  parts  of  the 
untry;  almost  every  district  has  some  native 
inds,  highly  prized  by  their  possessors,  but  often 
ttle  known  abroad. 

Another  important  item  of  knowledge,  that  we 
ay  reasonably  expect  from  pomologists,  is  the 
istrict  of  country  to  which  peculiar  varieties  are 
dapted.    This  will  be  valuable  to  thor^e  who 
ontemplate  planting  orchards.    Many  varieties 
fruit  that  are  valuable  in  New  England,  are 
ess  so  in  the  Middle  States^  and  further  south 
re  hardly  worth  planting.    Every  variety  of 
ruit  has  its  peculiar  habits,  and  requires  a  cer- 
ain  amount  of  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
bus  a  fruit  that  finds  in  New  England  sufficient 
.ime  and  hx3at  to  ripen,  may,  upon  being  moved 
?outh,  ripen  as  well  and  be  of  as  good  flavor ;  but 
j  ijif  it  is  a  winter  fruit  there,  it  will  ripen  too  soon 
.  jto  be  a  good  winter  fruit  here,  as  a  fruit  to  keep 
I  jwell  must  ripen  just  at  the  commencement  of 
bold  weather;  for  if  overripe  then,  it  cannot  be 
■  expected  to  keep  long;  it  will  soon  become  insi- 
pid and  decay. 

Many  are  looking  to  the  south,  rather  than  to 
the  north,  for  good  winter  fruit.    This,  at  first 
jjblush,  may  seem  a  hopeless  task,  as  but  compa- 
ratively few  attempts  have  been  made  at  the 
Isouth  to  improve  their  fruit,  but  we  have  good 
(grounds  to  hope  that  it  is  not  so  much  for  want 
I  of  material  as  inattention  to  the  subject.  A 
jlarge  proportion  of  the  fruit  grown  hitherto  at 
ithe  south  has  been  from  seedling  trees.  Among 
the  numbers  thus  raised  we  might  reasonably 
expect,  occasionally,  to  meet  with  some  choice 
varieties.    All  valuable  kinds  were  originally 
^seedlings. 

The  country  of  the  late  Choctaw  and  Chero- 
kee nations,  in  the  north  of  Georgia,  through 
Tennessee  and  the  neighboring  States,  bids  fair 
to  furnish  some  very  choice  winter  fruit  for  more 
northern  sections.  These  Indians  knew  enough 
of  the  value  of  fruit  to  plant  orchards,  but  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  grafting  or  inocu- 
lating to  insure  particular  varieties  ;  always  rais- 
ing them  from  seed.  Now,  it  is  said,  that  there 
\  are  some  very  valuable  kinds  among  the  great 
nuQibers  planted  by  them,  and  as  the  efforts  of 


I  pomologists  have  been  turned  in  that  direction, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  successful  results. 

Another  praiseworthy  effort  of  pomologists  is, 
not  only  to  give  information  of  the  best  varieties 
to  procure,  but  also  directions  how  to  plant  and 
cultivate  them  afterwards.  Success  greatly  de- 
pends upon  this  knowledge,  as  a  large  number 
of  the  trees,  raised  even  by  the  best  nurserymen, 
are  lost  to  their  purchasers  by  neglect.  To  in- 
sure success,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  loca- 
tion, the  soil,  the  planting,  and  to  cultivation 
after  planting.  For  location  a  high  situation  ia 
preferred  with  a  northern  or  western  slope.  If 
the  situation  must  be  a  low  one,  then  elevated 
ground  or  timber  land,  or  both,  on  the  east  of 
the  spot  selected,  is  an  advantage.  This  will  de- 
lay the  direct  action  of  the  sun  on  mornings  late 
in  the  spring,  when  there  may  be  a  white  frost, 
for  the  fruit  may  escape  s^irious  injury  if  the 
frost  can  be  thawed  gradually  and  in  the  shade, 
while  if  the  frost  is  melted  so  soon  as  the  sun 
is  risCi  it  will  often  be  destroyed. 

Orchards  On  moderately  elevated  mountains 
are  seldom  or  never  injured  by  severe  weather 
in  the  winter,  nor  by  frosts  in  the  spring  :  the 
average  temperature  in  such  a  situation  may  be 
lower,  but  the  extremes  are  less,  neither  so  high 
in  summer,  nor  so  low  in  winter;  and  it  is  the 
extremes  that  do  the  injury. 

Mercury  always  falls  lower  in  valleys  than 
on  hills  in  calm  weather,  while  in  windy  weather 
it  is  alike  in  both  situations.  The  cause  appears 
to  be,  that  in  a  still  time  the  heat  that  may  be 
in  the  air  ratifies  it  and  causes  it  to  rise  until  it 
meets  a  stratum  of  air  of  equal  density,  above 
which  it  cannot  rise ;  this  leaves  the  colder  air 
lower  down. 

Cold  is  the  absence  of  heat,  and  this  absence 
of  heat  may  exist  either  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  in  higher  regions.  In  these  regions, 
far  above  the  earth's  surface,  the  highly  rarified 
air  is  always  cold;  witness  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  on  high  mountains,  even  unier  the  equator, 
where  the  orange  and  the  fig  flourish  at  their 
base. 

Any  good  grain-growing  soil  will  do  for  an 
orchard,  but  a  good  sandy  loam  is  to  be  preferred. 
Extremes  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  A 
very  light,  sandy  soil,  or  a  heavy,  clay  one,  is 
not  good,  the  former  is  apt  to  get  too  dry,  and 
the  latter  gets  too  wet  at  times  and  too  dry  at 
others.  If  the  sub-soil  is  wet,  it  should  be 
under-drained  by  all  means.  Standing  water 
about  the  roots  is  very  injurious.  Before  plant- 
ing, the  ground  should  be  broken  up  deeply,  and 
if  sub-soiled  so  much  the  better.  The  distance 
for  apple  trees,  where  there  is  ample  room, 
should  be  40  feet  apart  each  way,  and,  where 
economy  is  needed,  peach  trees  may  be  planted 
between,  as  by  the  time  the  apple  trees  become 
large  enough  to  occupy  most  of  the  ground  the 
peach  trees  will  generally  be  gone.    Apple  trees 
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may  do  33  feet  apart,  but  the  former  distance  is 
preferable.  Peach  trees  do  well  at  20  feet.  In 
preparing  the  holes  for  planting,  dig  them  four 
feet  square,  and  18  inches  deep,  depositing  the 
top  soil  on  one  side  and  the  sub-soil  on  another. 
Use  only  the  top  soil ;  if  it  is  good,  no  manure  is 
needed  •  but  if  not  good,  mix  it  well  with  rotted, 
manure  or  woods  earth,  then  fill  the  hole  partly, 
so  that  by  setting  the  tree  on  the  earth  just  put 
in,  it  will  be,  when  the  hole  is  filled  up,  covered 
as  deep  as  it  grew  in  the  nursery  and  no  deeper. 
The  tree  should  be  kept  moist  from  the  time  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  nursery  until  planted ;  the 
roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  any 
time.  Many  are  lost  for  want  of  care  in  this 
respect. 

Fill  in  fine  earth  carefully  among  the  small 
roots,  and  place  them  in  their  natural  position, 
rather  descending  from  the  stem  of  the  tree. 
When  nearly  filled  up  pour  on  the  roots  two  gal- 
lons of  water  to  settle  the  earth  closely  around 
them,  and  then  cover  the  wet  earth  up;  but  in 
no  case  pour  water  on  the  top  of  gpund  around 
trees  and  leave  it  so.  Another  reeommendation 
that  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  is  to  mulch 
the  trees  well;  that  is  to  take  an  armful  of  straw, 
litter,  or  leaves,  and  spread  it  around  the  trees, 
three  feet  each  way,  and  lay  some  stones,  or 
clods,  or  any  such  thing,  to  keep  the  wind  from 
blowing  it  away.  This  will  keep  the  ground 
moist  in  a  dry  time,  and  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  their  growth. 

A  good  plan  is  to  plant  a  stake  at  the  time 
near  the  tree,  and  then  by  using  a  straw  band, 
and  crossing  it  between  the  tree  and  stake,  the 
tree  may  be  kept  in  a  proper  position. 

In  obtaining  fruit  trees  be  sure  to  get  them 
from  a  reliable  source,  for,  unfortunately,  there 
are  unscrupulous  persons  trading  in  fruit  trees, 
as  well  as  in  other  things,  who,  regardless  of  jus- 
tice, impose  upon  the  credulity  of  purchasers  by 
distributing  trees  not  true  to  name. 

Another  important  means  of  success  is  proper 
cultivation  after  planting.  The  ground  should 
be  kept  well  cultivated  for  at  least  ten  years, 
and  not  suffered  to  be  put  down  in  grass ;  sum- 
mer crops,  such  as  potatoes,  &c.,  are  best,  win- 
ter grain  is  objectionable,  particularly  rye.  Ma- 
nure the  ground  so  as  to  raise  good  crops,  and 
the  trees  will  get  their  share.  By  pursuing  this 
course  a  thrifty  bearing  orchard  may  be  had  in 
a  few  years,  while  with  less  care  a  much  longer 
time  will  be  requisite  to  obtain  the  same  amount 
of  fruit.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well,''  is  an  old  adage,  perhaps  more  ap- 
plicable to  planting  an  orchard  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  After  the  trees  have  been  in  bear- 
ing several  years,  an  application  of  mineral  ma- 
nure may  be  advantageous,  particularly  where 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  them.  At  one  time  lime 
may  be  applied,  at  another  bone  dust,  then 
ashes,  &c.,  or  composts  may  be  made  containing 
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these  ingredients  and  applied  around  the  treej 
as  far  out  as  the  roots  extend  themselves. 

In  making  a  selection  of  fruit  trees  for  plant- 
ing, unless  the  person  is  well  acquainted  with! 
the  varieties  desired,  it  is  in  general  better  to^ 
leave  the  selection  to  a  judicious  nurseryman, 
(and  none  other  should  be  applied  t  ,)  after 
stating  to  him  the  object  aimed  at,  whether  the-ij 
fruit  is  for  market  purposes,  for  making  cider,  \ 
or  for  winter  use.    They  often  are  acquainted 
with  desirable  varieties  for  certain  purposes  that 
others  are  not.     As  they  have  a  character  at 
stake,  they  will  be  careful  to  avoid  mistakes  as 
far  as  possible,  as  they  know  that  trees  are  cer- 
tain tell-tales,  and  will  speak  the  truth  without 
favor  or  affection.  Y.  Taylor. 

From  the  North  American  of  the  15th  inst. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

We  have  just  received  and  read  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refug( 
It  is  a  highly  interesting  paper  in  the  account  it 
gives  of  the  eminently  useful  operation  of  this  in-j 
stitution,  as  well  as  its  probable  fortunes  and  in- 
fluence in  the  future.  It  is  now  twenty  sevei 
years  since  it  was  founded,  more  in  the  spirit  oi 
a  benevolent  experiment,  than  with  the  assur- 
ance and  support  which  a  measure  commanding 
public  confidence  would  have  received.  It  had 
its  early  struggles  against  the  prejudice  and 
doubts  of  those  who  are  always  indisposed  to  ac- 
cept any  new  enterprise  on  trust;  who,  although 
not  illiberal  in  promoting  a  really  meritorious 
cause  when  its  character  and  benefits  are  tho- 
roughly understood,  adhere,  nevertheless,  most 
rigidly  to  the  maxim  which  charges  us  to  prove 
all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 
The  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  has  happily 
demonstrated  its  own  worth,  its  own  title  to  pop- 
ularity and  esteem,  in  a  most  signal  manner,  and 
there  is,  we  venture  to  say,  not  a  citizen  of  sense 
who  will  to  day  deny  that  it  has  done  a  most  val- 
uable work  in  a  most  efi'ective  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

While,  therefore,  furnished  with  the  evidences, 
as  we  have  been  for  years  past,  of  the  great  and 
beneficent  utility  of  this  reformatory  school,  there 
should  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  very  general  and 
sincere  disposition  to  enlarge,  rather  than  abridge 
in  any  degree,  its  'actual  capacities  and  useful- 
ness. Hence  many  of  our  readers  will  learn 
with  much  concern,  that  so  far  from  being  able 
to  extend  its  salutary  influence  and  ofiices,  the 
institution  is  in  a  position  that  will  require  them 
to  be  retrenched,  unless  its  pecuniary  resources 
can  be  improved  at  once.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors say,  "  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  just 
as  the  long  cherished  views  of  the  Board  are  be- 
ing realized,  under  all  the  advantages  incident 
to  new  buildings  and  arrangements,  much  finan- 
cial difficulty  should  occur.  The  Board  enter- 
tains the  belief  that  no  greater  economy  can  be 
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•actised  in  the  institution  than  that  which  pre- 
liled  during  the  past  year.  With  the  existing 
igh  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  four  hun- 
•ed  children  cannot  be  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and 
,ught  at  less  than  an  average  expense  of  one 
iindred  dollars  per  annum.  But  one  plan  will 
ififice  for  the  reduction  of  the  current  expendi- 
ires  of  the  institution,  and  that  is  the  Ics- 
jning  of  the  number  of  its  inmates.  Such  plan 
mid  only  be  resorted  to  with  extreme  reluctance ; 
at  if  no  other  alternative  presents  itself  to  the 
inual  increase  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  House, 
le  duty  of  the  Board  will  be  too  plain  to  admit 
:  question.'' 

Here,  then,  we  are  presented  with  a  state  of 
lings  which  appeals  most  urgently  to  the  at- 
mtion  and  sympathies  of  the  community.  We 
srceive  that  the  expenses  of  the  House  of  Bef- 
ge  for  1855  amounted  to  more  than  forty 
iree  thousand  dollars,  while  the  total  receipts, 

eluding  appropriations  from  the  State  and  the 
ty  to  the  extent  of  $36,000,  fell  below  that 
im  about  $3000.  This  deficit  must  be  provi- 
ed  for,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
iture.  This  is  necessary  even  to  maintain  the 
umber  of  children  who  are  now  enjoying 
le  care  and  discipline  of  the  establishment,  and 
3  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  go  on  increasing 
lat  number  from  year  to  year,  we  may  suppose 
lat  it  will  be  universally  conceded  that  the  fi- 
ancial  means  for  the  purpose  should  be  prompt- 
r  and  fully  supplied.  Large  as  to  some  may 
lem  the  amounts  appropriated  heretofore  by  our 
tate  and  municipal  governments,  they  certain- 
^  should  be  increased  if  they  are  shown  to  be 
isufficient.  In  such  a  cause  public  and  not 
rivate  munificence  should  be  relied  upon.  The 
to  be  done  pertains  properly  and  exclusive- 
f  to  the  civil  authorities.  Individuals,  indeed, 
ave  contributed  to  help  it  on,  here  and  else- 
irhere,  and  have  ever  originated  and  sustained 
lone,  reformatories  for  the  reclamation  of  va- 
rant  and  depraved  youth.  But,  aside  from  its 
lere  moral  and  charitable  aspects,  the  duty  of 
unishing  or  reforming  criminals,  and  protect- 
Qg  society  against  crime,  devolves  rightfully 
nd  imperatively  on  the  State;  and  however 
;reat  may  be  the  cost  of  preventing  the  growth, 
1  any  community,  of  those  who  in  time  become 
onfirmed  malefactors,  it  is  certain  that  the  out- 
ay  is  practically  a  saving  of  incalculable  value 
0  the  public.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole 
lumber  of  youth  in  the  State  between  five  and 
wenty  years  of  age,  who  are  not  in  attendance 
Q  the  public  schools,  is  over  368,000,  and  that 
f  half  of  these  are  at  work,  and  32,000  are  pri- 
ately  educated,  there  will  yet  remain  125,000 
.pparently  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice, 
n  speaking  of  this  startling  fact,  the  report  be- 
'ore  us  remarks,  with  most  impressive  truth  and 
;loquence,  that  "these  neglected  children  are, 
'hen,  in  an  unhappy  respect,  a  most  important 


portion  of  the  population  of  the  State.  They 
become  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  community,  re- 
garding them  only  as  an  idle  and  unproductive 
population  ;  their  maintenance,  which  is  a  bur- 
den upon  the  industrious  in  some  form,  is  not 
less,  man  and  boy,  than  $100  yearly  each.  If 
to  this  we  add  the  waste  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, by  theft,  concealment,  and  fire,  the  very 
great  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions,  police  con- 
trol, prison  maintenance,  all  tlie  expenditure  of 
alms-house  management,  besides  the  immense 
sums  annually  given  in  charity,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  it  costs  the  public,  all  thin^js  inclu- 
ded, twice  as  much  to  support  a  criminal  and 
pauper  population  as  would  furnish  them  with 
food  and  clothing  and  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. If  only  a  portion  of  this  class  of  children 
in  Philadelphia  grow  up  to  crime  and  pauper- 
ism, say  10,000,  they  will  prey  upon  the  public 
at  two  hundred  dollars  each,  to  the  annual  ex- 
tent of  $2,000,0000.  This  estimate,  whether 
too  high  or  too  low,  deserves  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  every  thoughtful  citizen.  W^e  must 
not  forget,  too,  that  this  popuUtion  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  productive  industry  of  the  State.  If 
they  were  trained  to  habits  of  self-independence 
and  industry,  their  united  labor  would  yield  a 
value  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  every  year. 

These  remarks  set  the  whole  matter,  as  re- 
gards the  duty  and  the  policy  of  the  government, 
in  a  very  plain,  practical  business  light.  W^hat- 
ever  portion  of  the  public  resources  is  devoted  to 
the  wants  and  uses  of  an  institution  like  the 
House  of  Befuge,  is  not  so  much  money  given 
away  gratuitously,  but  it  is  a  wise  and  just  in- 
vestment, on  which  the  community  receives  a 
most  substantial  and  liberal  interest.  It  is  a 
timely  expenditure,  which  avoids  the  necessity 
of  a  much  more  serious  one,  in  a  mere  financial 
aspect,  at  a  subsequent  period,  while  it  secures 
social  peace,  order  and  morality,  and  increases 
immensely  the  industrial  energies  and  product- 
iveness of  society,  by  redeeming  from  idleness, 
wickedness  and  poverty,  a  class  which  would  be 
otherwise  worse  than  worthless  and  dependant. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  express  an  earnest  hope  that  ample 
provision  will  hereafter  be  made  both  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  our  city  legislature,  for  sup- 
porting the  House  of  Befuge  as  it  now  stands, 
and  also  enabling  it  to  extend  its  wholesome  in- 
fluences as  fast  as  the  need  or  occasion  for  it  may 
occur.  It  would  be  alike  disgraceful  and  impru- 
dent, in  a  mere  economic  sense,  to  suffer  the  in- 
stitution to  abate  its  usefulness  in  the  slightest 
measure,  from  any  inadequacy  of  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  public  treasury. 

Most  of  the  little  vexations  of  life  arise  from 
the  want  of  patience :  those  who  would  live 
comfortably  in  their  domestic  circle,  shculd 
endeavour  neither  to  c/ive  nor  take  offence. 
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The  following  letter  was  written  in  reply  to 
one,  questioning  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
grafted  tree^  decline  when  the  parent  dies. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

West  Chester^  January  24,  1856. 
Your  favor  of  the  21st  inst.  came  duly  to 
hand.  I  regret  that  I  am  so  ill-qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  curious  and  interesting  subject  to  which 
you  refer,  but,  as  I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  your  inquiry,  I  will  hasten  to  undeceive 
you,  and  prevent  undue  expectations,  byaprorapt 
reply.  The  question  which  you  have  stated,  is 
one  which  has  been  long  mooted  among  vegeta- 
ble physiologists;  and,  I  apprehend,  is  yet  by 
no  means  conclusively  settled.  My  own  inqui- 
ries and  observations  have  not  furnished  me 
with  any  data  for  a  decisive  opinion;  though  I 
have  always  rather  inclined  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Knight,  the  distinguished  Pomologist  of  Eng- 
land, of  half  a  century  since, — who  believed 
that  grafted  trees,  being  elongations  of  the  fa- 
rent,  were  subject  to  the  same  decay,  from  age, 
and  died  at  the  same  time,  when  death  happened 
from  that  cause.  This  opinion,  however,  is  con- 
troverted by  some  shrewd  observers ;  and  its 
accuracy  remains  to  be  ascertained.  As  the  hud% 
of  trees  seem  to  be  distinct  individuals,  capable 
of  becoming  independent  plants,  and  are  merely 
congregated  on  the  parent  stock, — and  as  a  suc- 
cession of  these  young  rudiments,  or  potential 
trees,  is  annually  produced, — it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain their  exact  relation  to  the  primitive  hud, 
or  first  shoot  from  the  seed.  In  woody  peren- 
nials, it  may  be  that  each  development  of  huds 
is  a  succession  of  generations,  which  live  but  a 
single  year,  in  the  character  of  individuals, — 
and  afterwards  are  merged  and  lost  in  the  con- 
dition of  stem  and  branches, — serving  merely  as 
a  basis  for  their  successors.  Yet  the  precise 
and  identical  character  maintained  by  ingrafted 
scions,  throughout  their  subsequent  growth, 
would  indicate  a  perfect  unity  of  structure  and 
nature  in  all  the  parts ;  and  hence,  as  all  organ- 
isms are  doomed  to  decay  from  age,  it  may  be 
plausibly  inferred,  that  the  scions,  which  pre- 
serve so  exactly  their  original  character,  will  al- 
so become  old,  pari  passu,  with  th.Q  parent  stoch. 
Professor  De  Candolle,  however,  thought,  that 
the  life  and  growth  of  oxogenous  perennials  were 
on  the  surface  ;  there  was  no  such  thing  among 
them  as  death,  or  decay,  from  mere  age;  and 
that  they  died  from  accidents,  only.  Plants 
raised  from  seeds  are  more  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent than  those  produced  from  buds;  and  there- 
fore we  find  countless  modifications,  or  varieties, 
among  those  called  seedlings  ;  while  any  variety 
propagated  by  buds  continues  unchanged.  We 
can  multiply  a  given  variety,  to  any  extent,  by 
hud$,  or  grafts,  with  great  certainty  ;  but  the 
seea's  of  the  same  tree  will  not, cer^aw/^ produce 
an  identical  progeny.    Hence  nurserymen  are 


I  enabled  to  introduce  new  varieties  of  fruit,  % 
I  cultivating  seedlings ;  and  also  to  multiply  i 
-particular,  favorite  variety,  by  binding  or  graft 
ing.  These,  of  course,  are  practical  truths 
known  to  every  body  :  and  yet  the  question  re 
mains  undetermined,  do  the  scions  grow  old 
and  die  with  the  stock  ?  or  is  there,  in  strictness 
such  a  thing  as  a  perennial  tree  dying  cf  age\ 
Is  there  a  necessary  limit  to  its  young  develop- 
ments ?  If  Imds  are  the  rudiments  of  distint 
trees,  congregated  on  a  common  stock,  the  dura^ 
tion  of  the  wliole  would  be  more  correctly  com. 
pared  to  that  of  a  nation,  than  of  an  iv dividual, 
Individual  buds  die  ofi",  and  individual  men  die 
off;  but  the  tree  and  the  nation  continue;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  definite  or  necessary  limit 
to  the  existence  of  either, — though  both  may  be, 
and  unhappily  often  are,  subject  to  fatal  disorders. 
Pray  excuse  my  desultory  suggestions, — -and 
compassionate  my  inability  to  furnish  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  your  inquiry. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  &c.  * 
Wm.  Darlington.  1 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  SINGULAR  RACE  OF  PEOPLH 

The  Christian  Observer  of  Calcutta  gives  a 
notice  of  a  singular  race  of  people  called  the 
Cathics,  who  inhabit  a  part  of  Guzerat.  They  are 
worshippers  of  the  sun  as  are  the  adoring  Parsees  : 
These  people  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  ancient  Cathie,  who,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion,  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Pun- 
jaub^  near  the  confluence  of  the  five  rivers. 
Among  the  Cathies  there  are  no  distinctions  of 
caste.  Besides  priests  they  have  an  official 
class  of  persons  called  bards,  who  possess  au- 
thority almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Druids.  They 
become  security  for  the  payment  of  debts,  the 
conduct  of  individuals  who  have  misbehaved, 
and  the  appearance  of  persons  in  pending  ac- 
tions, either  civil  or  criminal.  On  the  same 
terms  they  conduct  travellers  and  caravans 
through  districts  infested  with  robbers,  or  in  a 
state  of  war. 

If  a  troop  of  predatory  horse  appear,  the  bard 
commands  them  to  retire,  and  brandishing  his 
dagger  takes  a  solemn  oath,  that  if  they  plunder 
the  persons  under  his  protection,  he  will  stab  him- 
self to  the  heart,  and  bring  upon  their  heads  the 
guilt  of  shedding  his  blood.  Such  is  the  venera- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  as  a  person  of  celestial 
origin,  and  such  is  the  horror  at  being  the  cause 
of  his  death,  that  the  threat  in  almost  every  in- 
stance deters  them  from  making  the  meditated 
attack,  and  the  party  is  allowed  to  pass  on  un- 
molested. The  religion  of  these  people  consists 
of  little  else  than  an  adoration  of  the  sun.  They 
invoke  this  object  of  their  worship  before  com- 
mencing any  great  undertaking,  and  if  a  plunder- 
ing expedition  be  successful,  a  portion  of  the 
money  stolen  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  reli- 
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)n.  The  only  functions  of  the  priests  are  to 
lebrate  marriages  and  funeral  solemnities, 
ley  have  but  one  sacred  building — a  temple — 
luated  near  Thaum,  dedicated  to  the  Sun — and 
Intainiug  an  image  of  that  luminary.  The  size 
the  Cathies  is  above  the  average,  often  exceed- 
six  feet.  The  women  are  tall,  and  often 
mdsonie  generally  speaking,  modest  and  faith- 
ll  to  their  lords.  The  Cathies  have  no  restric- 
)as  of  any  sort  regarding  food  or  drink. 


THE  PLANTING. 


A  PARABLE. 


<'I  said  to  my  little  son,  who  was  watching  with 
krs,  a  tree  he  had  planted  :  '  Let  it  alone ;  it  will 
row  while  you  are  sleeping  !'  " 

"  Plant  it  safe,  thou  little  child ; 

Then  cease  watching  and  cease  weeping  : 
Thou  hast  done  thy  utmost  part; 
Leave  it  with  a  quiet  heart : 

It  will  grow  while  thou  art  sleeping." 

But,  O  father  !"  says  the  child. 

With  a  troubled  face  close  creeping — 
"  How  can  I  but  think  and  grieve, 
When  the  fierce  winds  come  at  eve, 

And.snow  beats— and  I  lie  sleeping? 

"  I  have  loved  my  liudtn  so  ! 

In  each  leaf  seen  future  fiowret ; 
Watched  it  day  by  day  with  prayers, 
Guarded  it  with  pains  and  cares, 

Lest  the  canker  should  devour  it. 

"  0  good  father  !"  says  the  child, 

"If I  come  in  summer's  shining, 
And  my  linden-tree  be  dead — 
How  the  sun  will  scorch  my  head. 
Where  I  sit  forlorn  and  pining  ! 

"  Rather  let  me  evermore 

Through  this  winter-time  watch  keeping. 
Bear  the  cold,  and  storms,  and  frosts, 
That  my  treasure  be  not  lost — 

Ay,  bear  aught! — but  idle  sleeping.'* 

Sternly  said  the  father  then  : 

*'  Who  art  thou,  child,  vainly  grieving  ? 
Canst  thou  send  the  balmy  dews, 
Or  the  rich  sap  interfuse, 

That  one  leaf  shall  burst  to  living  ? 

"  Canst  thou  bid  the  heavens  restrain 

Natural  tempests  for  thy  praying  ? 
Canst  thou  bend  one  tender  shoot  ? 
Stay  the  growth  of  one  frail  root  ? 

Keep  one  blossom  from  decaying  ? 

*'  If  it  live  and  bloom  all  fair. 

Will  it  praise  thee  for  its  blooming  ? 
If  it  die,  will  any  plaints 
Reach  thee,  as  with  kings  and  saints. 
Drops  it  to  an  equal  tombing  ? 

Plant  it — consecrate  with  prayers. 
It  is  safe  'neath  His  sky's  folding 
Who  the  whole  earth  compasses. 
Whether  we  watch  more  or  less — 

His  large  eye  all  things  beholding. 

"  If  he  need  a  goodly  tree 

For  the  shelter  of  the  nations, 
He  will  make  it  grow  ;  if  not, 
Never  yet  His  love  forgot 

Human  tears,  and  faith,  and  patience. 


"  Leave  thy  treasure  in  His  hand  — 

Cease  all  watching  and  all  weeping. 

Years  hence,  men  its  shade  may  crave. 

When  its  mighty  branches  wave 

Beautiful — above  thy  sleeping." 

If  his  hope,  tear  sown,  thar.  child 

Garnered  safe  with  joyful  reaping, 

Know  I  not :  yet,  unawares. 

Oft  this  truth  gleams  through  my  prayers  : 
"  It  will  grow  while  thoit  art  sleejring  /'* 


EARTH'S  CHILDRLN  CLEAVE  TO  EARTH." 

BY  WILLIAM  CUkLEN  BRYANT. 

Earth's  children  cleave  to  earth  ;  her  frail, 

Decaying  children  dread  decay. 
Yon  wreath  of  mist  that  leaves  the  vale. 

And  lessens  in  the  morning  ray  : 
Look,  how  by  mountain  rivulet 

It  lingers,  as  it  upward  creeps. 
And  clings  to  fern  and  copsewood.  set 

Along  the  green  and  dewy  steeps  ; 
Clings  to  the  fragrant  kalmia,  clings 

To  precipices  fringed  with  grass. 
Dark  maples,  where  the  wood  thrush  sings, 

And  bowers  of  fragrant  sassafras. 
Yet  all  in  vain  :  it  passes  still 

From  hold  to  hold  ;  it  cannot  stay  : 
And  in  the  very  beams  that  fill 

The  world  with  glory,  wastes  away. 
Till,  parting  from  the  mountain's  brow, 

It  vanishes  from  human  eye, 
And  that  which  sprung  from  earth,  is  now 

A  portion  of  the  glorious  sky. 


WIND  AND  SEA. 

BY  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

The  Sea  is  a  jovial  comrade. 

He  laushs  wherever  he  goes; 
His  merriment  shines  in  the  dimpling  lines 

That  wrinkle  his  hale  repose. 
He  lays  him  down  at  the  set  of  the  sun, 

And  shakes  all  over  with  glee, 
And  the  broad  backed  billows  fall  faint  on  the 
shore. 

In  the  mirth  of  the  mighty  Sea. 

But  the  Wind  is  sad  and  restless, 

And  racked  with  an  inward  pain  : 
You  may  hark  as  you  will,  by  valley  or  hill, 

But  you  hear  him  still  complain. 
He  wails  on  the  barren  mountains. 

He  shrieks  on  the  wintry  sea, 
He  sobs  in  the  cedar,  and  moans  in  the  pine, 

And  shudders  all  over  the  aspen  tree. 

Welcome  are  both  their  voices. 

And  I  know  not  which  is  best; 
The  laughter  that  slips  from  the  Ocean's  lipi, 

Or  the  comfortless  wind's  unrest. 
There's  a  pang  in  all  r»-joi .  ing, 

A  joy  in  the  heart  of  pain. 
And  the  wind  that  saddens,  and  the  sea  that  glad- 
dens. 

Are  singing  ihe  self-same  strain. 


Childhood. — Childhood  is  like  i  tuirror  catch- 
ing and  reflecting  images  from  all  around  it. 
Remetnber  that  an  impious  or  profane  thought, 
uttered  by  a  parent's  lips,  may  operate  cn  the 
youDg  heart  like  a  careless  spray  of  water  thrown 
upon  polished  steel,  staining  it  with  rust  which 
no  after  scouring  can  efface. 
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HOW  THE  WOODS  AND  FORESTS  AFFECT  THE 
RAIN. 
Concluded  from  page  16. 

Scarce  as  wood  is  in  some  parts  of  India,  it  is 
so  abundant  in  others,  that  any  recommendation 
in  favor  of  economy  is  treated  with  a  laugh. 
Protect  the  forests,  indeed !  Let  us  take  a  glance 
at'^hat  goes  on  in  the  magnificent  teak-forests 
of  Teuasserim  and  Malabar.  The  Parsee  mer- 
chants go  with  their  woodcutters,  and  chop  down 
spars  of  from  five  to  nine  inches  diameter,  and 
seventy  five  feet  long,  without  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture condition  of  the  woods,  and  with  so  little 
regard  to  the  demand,  that  one  observer  saw  hun- 
dreds of  these  spars  rotting  on  the  beach.  In 
the  Canara  forests,  the  jungle-people  ^girdle^ 
the  largest,  as  the  Americans  call  it,  and  set  fire 
to  the  rest;  and  then,  without  stirring  the  soil, 
sow  millet  or  castor-oil  among  the  blackened 
stumps;  and  after  taking  one  or  two  crops,  re- 
peat the  process  in  another  spot.  Thousands  on 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  destroyed  in  this 
way.  'Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  'says  Superin- 
tendant  Onslow,  '  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  It 
may  be  supposed,'  he  continues,  '  that  clearing 
the  forest  would  make  the  country  more  healthy ; 
and  so  it  would,  if  the  clearing  were  more 
permanent:  but  the  forest  is  now  destroyed  only 
to  be  replaced  by  a  thick  jungle  of  rank  vegeta- 
tion, still  more  unhealthy,'  as  it  impedes  the  cir- 
culation of  the  air.  In  some  of  the  clearings, 
it  was  found  that  scores  of  sandal-trees  had  been 
destroyed,  worth  from  five  to  fifteen  rupees  apiece, 
and  gamboge  trees  innumerable.  The  more  in- 
telligent among  the  natives  of  this  Mulnaad 
(rain  country)  complain  of  want  of  rain;  the  fall 
is  not  of  the  same  amount  as  formerly. 

*  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  waste  of  valua- 
ble and  ornamental  timber  in  this  country,'  says 
Captain  Harvey,  in  one  of  his  letters,  'I  will  just 
mention  what  I  discovered  at  Hyderabad.  I 
was  in  want  of  light-colored  wo  >d  for  picture- 
frames,  and  applied  to  the  regimental  contractor. 
What  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  every  third 
or  fourth  log  in  his  great  store  of  fire- wood  was 
most  beautiful  satin-wood  of  large  size  !  Only 
imagine  the  victuals  of  a  whole  regiment,  not  to 
say  of  a  large  community,  being  cooked  with 
satin-wood  !'  Look  also  at  what  tojk  place  on 
the  demand  arising  for  gutta-percha  as  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  Two  hundredweights  of  this 
useful  product  were  exported  from  Singapore  in 
1844;  but  such  was  the  increase,  that  in  three 
and  a  half  years  from  that  time,  not  fewer  than 
270,000  trees  were  felled  for  the  sake  of  their 
gap,  without  a  single  efi'ort  being  made  to  replace 
them. 

According  to  Dr.  Cleghorn,  the  natives  were 
thinkiHg  of  abandoning  a  tract  about  fifty  miles 
from  Coimbatoor,  which  had  lost  its  rain  through 
the  loss  of  trees.  Dr.  Gibson,  who  travelled 
through  part  of  the  Bombay  presilency,  after 


an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  saw  great  changes  f  | 
the  worse,  and  from  the  same  cause.  A  simil 
change  has  been  noticed  in  the  Neilgherrv  Hili| 
The  proprietor  of  a  coffee-plantation  near  Bang 
lore,  'when  clearing  fresh  ground  which  was 
tered  by  an  excellent  spring,  was  warned  by  t\ 
natives  not  to  clear  away  the  trees  in  the  im 
diate  neighborhood  of  his  spring  :  he  disregai 
ed  their  warning,  cut  down  the  trees,  and  I 
his  stream  of  water.  Such  instances  are  nu 
rouR,  as  also  those  of  clearing  ravines  for  cul 
vation  causing  the  disappearance  of  the  brool 
that  once  flowed  refreshingly  through  the 
■From  Afghanistan  to  the  Burmese  frontier,  tb 
same  phenomena  have  been  observed  as  cause  an# 
efi"ect. 

Such  an  accumulation  of  facts  forced  itself  or 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  India,  and  sl 
system,  on  a  small  scale,  has  been  commenced f 
for  restoring,  at  great  labor  and  expense,  whau! 
has  so  long  been  wasted.    So  far  the  results  aro 
satisfactory.    The  plantations  formed  along  the 
line  of  the  Jumnal  Canal  very  soon  paid  their 
expenses,  and  become  every  year  more  valuabh 
The  natives  have  fallen  in  with  the  plan  of  estal 
lishing  large  mangrove  gardens,  and  improve  t\ 
trees  with  good  grafts  supplied  by  the  goverl 
ment.    Mr.  Tucker,  one  of  the  European  resf 
dents,  has  placed  a  gold  medal  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
India,  to  be  given  to  the  planter  of  the  greatest 
number  of  trees  in  the  Agra  presidency.  In 
some  places,  regular  plantations  of  teak  are  com- 
menced as  fast  as  the  full-grown  trees  are  cut 
down.    These  measures  once  taken ^  the  conse- 
quences could  hardly  be  other  than  beneficial  in 
a  country  where  wood  is  the  universal  fuel,  and 
the  consumers  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of 
millions.    The  very  thinnings  repay  more  than 
the  cost  of  management. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  of  the  British  Association  for 
'careful  maintenance,'  for  the  'establishment  of 
nurseries,'  the  checking  of  waste,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  woods  on  'tracts  unsuitedfor  culture,'  have 
been  to  some  extent  anticipated.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  true  balance  between 
the  physical  and  social  requirements  will  be  main- 
tained. The  alarming  deficiency  of  rain  around 
Bombay  during  the  last  monsoon  is  attributed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  forests. 

And  in  another  point  of  view  the  preservation 
of  trees  becomes  of  importance — namely  as  re- 
gards shade.  In  hot  climates,  the  'boundless 
contiguity'  of  the  leafy  canopy  is  appreciated 
with  a  feeling  to  which  we  of  the  temperate' 
zone  arc  strangers.  In  the  past  ages  of  India, 
this  thing  was  cared  for.  One  instance  will  suf- 
fice. During  the Tcign  of  Akbar,  direction  was' 
given  '  that  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  down  to 
Hissar,  trees  of  every  description,  both  for  shade 
and  blossorr,  be  planted,  so  as  to  make  it  like 
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canal  under  the  tree  in  paradise ;  and  that 
3  sweet  flavour  of  the  rare  fruits  may  reach  the 
mth  of  every  one,  and  that  from  those  luxu- 
s  a  voice  may  go  forth  to  travellers,  calling 
irasHem  to  rest  in  the  cities  where  their  every  want 
II  be  supplied/ 

Before  concluding,  we  must  just  mention  that 
attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  further  light 
the  question  by  direct  experiment.    The  par- 
ulars,  supplied  by  M.  Belgrand,  are  published 
the  Annuaire  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of 
brolfance  for  1853,  and  give  the  results  of  twenty 
tiij  ars'  observation  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Paris 
sin.    The  author  shows  that  the  nature  of  the 
1,  as  to  permeability,  has  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
unt  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  vegetation, 
suits  obtained  in  our  climates  would  not  be 
ictly  analogous  with  those  of  the  tropics,  where 
;  leaves  never  fall,  unless  the  experiments  were 
ide  in  some  of  the  great  European  fir-forests, 
ich-  retain  their  resinous  foliage  all  tlarouohout 


'esta 


year. 


■Chambers'  Journal. 


THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  OF  MISSOURI. 


In  the  German  newspaper  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
uri,  called  Der  Anzeiyer  des  Westens,  occurs 
following  notice  by  a  German  traveller : — 
he  iron  mountain,  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Ozaik 
ountains,  is  sitaaied  about  eighty  miles  from 
Louis,  its  base  being  628  feet,  its  summit 
8  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  Mississippi, 
extends  over  a  surface  of  500  acres.    We  as- 
nded  the  mountain  the  next  morning  aft^r  our 
rival,  and  found  it  covered  to  its  summit  with 
luxuriant  vegetation — a  circumstance  the  more 
tounding,  as  nowhere  could  we  find  more  than 
le  cubic  foot  of  earth  covering  the  iron  ground, 
it  in  fact  were  walking  along  on  the  naked 
tal.    The  surface  of  the  mountain,  with  the 
ception  of  the  summit  and  a  few  parts  of  the 
des,  where  the  iron  comes  out  as  a  solid  mass, 
covered  with  small  lumps  of  iron,  from  the 
eight  of  a  few  ounces  upwards  to  that  of  ten 
sixteen  pounds.    These  lumps  save  the  min- 
s  the  trouble  of  blowing  up  the  solid  masses, 
ing  quite  of  the  same  quality  ;  and  comidg 
nerations  only  may  set  to  work  at  the  moun- 
in  itself.    The  American  Mining  Company, 
msisting  of  Messrs.  Chouteau,  Harison,  and  Val- 
of  St.  Louis,  are  now  working  a  small  hillock 
iide  of  the  mountain ;  and,  according  to  esti- 
ates,  thousands  of  years  would  be  required  to 
shaust  this  hillock  only ;  but  the  iron  moun- 
lin  itself  is  valued  to  contain  200  millions  of 
ms  of  iron.    It  is  impossible  to  state  to  what 
amount  the  iron  extends  beneath  the  base  of 
18  mountain ;  for  when  it  was  undertaken  to 
ore  an  Artesian  well,  at  the  depth  of  180  feet, 
ey  had  still  to  work  their  way  through  solid 
ton  J  and  were  obliged  to  give  it  up.    To  the 
orth  of  the  iron  mountain  is  a  narrow  valley,  on 


the  opposite  bank  of  which  no  trace  of  iron  is  to 
be  found.  The  next  mountain  consists  of  por- 
phyry ;  one  more  distant,  of  slate.  We  had  to 
regret  that  nobody  of  our  company  was  learned 
enough  to  explain  to  us  those  wonders  which  na- 
ture has  worked  on  this  remarkable  spot  of  our 
continent.  In  the  hillock  which,  as  we  mention- 
ed, is  worked  now,  some  time  ago  was  found  a 
sharp  instrument  finished  all  round,  and  with 
several  holes  bored  in  it;  it  lay  fourteen  feet  un- 
der the  surface,  buried  in  the  iron.  Shall  we 
draw  from  this  fact  the  inference,  that  genera- 
tions of  men  lived  thousands  or  millions  of  years 
before  us,  and  were  buried  by  such  revolutions 
of  our  world  as  were  able  to  create  these  huge 
masses  of  iron?  The  American  Mining  Com- 
pany possesses  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  iron  mountain,  and  although  just 
now  there  has  been  only  a  superficial  survey  of 
these  lands,  still,  it  appears,  that  besides  the 
iron,  there  are  copper,  lead,  and  other  valuable 
minerals,  in  enormous  quantities.  In  the  two 
huts  of  the  company  that  are  at  work  at  present, 
the  daily  produce  is  about  fifteen  tons  of  iron, 
what  they  call  pig  iron.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
workman  are  employed,  besides  three  or  four  su- 
perintendents. Only  Germans  are  working  at 
the  ovens;  whilst  those  who  have  to  cut  the  wood 
in  the  forests  are  all  Americans,  being  consider- 
ed the  more  skilful  for  that  task.  Irish  work- 
men are  not  employed  at  all,  because  they  are 
not  likely  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  society 
excluding  all  drunkenness  and  fighting  habits." 

The  so-called  Iron  Mountain  is,  in  reality,  a 
mass  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  of  Plutonic 
origin,  and  intersected  by  dikes  of  trap,  the  boul- 
ders and  gravel  of  which  occur  among  the  super- 
ficial debris,  and  may  in  part  account  for  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  here  spoken  of.  The  ore, 
like  all  other  iron  ore,  requires  to  be  smelted  in 
order  to  produce  pure  iron  :  it  gives  this  at  the 
liberal  rate  of  73  per  cent.  As  a  Plutonic  for- 
mation, it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  how 
deeply  it  extends  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
We  venture  to  assert,  that  the  iron  implement 
here  described  as  if  it  had  been  found  imbedded 
in  the  ore,  was,  in  reality,  only  sunk  in  the 
spoils  of  some  former,  but  forgotten  working. — 
Chambers^  Journal. 


BRIDGING  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

While  the  river  remained  closed  by  ice  at  St. 
Louis,  the  authorities  of  that  place  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  practioa- 
bility  of  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  that 
point,  by  measuring  the  width  of  the  stream,  and 
sounding  its  depth  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice. 
As  the  result  of  their  investigations,  it  appears  that 
a  bridge  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
one  million  of  dollars.  Such  an  estimate  is 
tantamount  to  an  embargo  on  the  undertaking. 
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The  dykes  of  Holland. — The  dykes  are 
sometimes  forty  feet  high,  and  their  foundation, 
which  is  generally  of  clay,  is  from  120  to  150 
feet  in  width.  The  dyke  itself  is  composed  of  clay 
— if  not  entirely,  at  least  on  the  outside  ;  and 
the  interrior  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  earth, 
clay  and  sand.  The  face  of  the  dyke  i^^  thatched. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETsT 
Flour  and  Meal. — Holders  of  Flour  are  asking  $7 
per  barrel  for  standard  brands,  with  light  saies.  For 
common  and  extra  brands  $7i  a  $7|;  fancy  lots  18  a  9. 
Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $5,  and  Penna.  Corn  Meal  at  $3 
per  barrel. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  better  supply,  but  prices  are 
unchanged.  Sales  of  good  red  at  $1  65  a  $1  75,  and 
$1  75  a  $1  85  fur  prime  white.  Rye  is  dull,  with  sales 
at  $1  per  bushel.  Corn  is  in  fair  request;  sales  of 
yellow  at  59  cents  in  store.  Oats  are  selling  at  37 
cents  per  bushel. 

Cloverseed  is  in  fair  request  at  $8^  a  fSf  per  64 
pounds.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at  $3  50  per  bushel. 
Flaxseed  is  dull  at  $1  95  a  $2. 


B"  YBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  school  will  commence 
the  first  Second  day  in  the  Fifth  month,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  Terms  for  boarding,  washing  and 
tuition  $60  per  session.  No  extra  charges  except  for 
stationery.    For  circulars  apply  to 

JANE  HILLBORN  AND  SISTERS, 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

3d  mo.  29th— 6t. 

X^RIT^GE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
£j  YOUNG  VI  EN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Inscitution  will  open 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered  on 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which  has 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfully 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuition, 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  u?e  of  all  books  and 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  no  extra 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  and 
Instruments. 

A  dailv  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  door 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m. 

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
yj  BOYS.— The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Tervis. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 

No  extra  charges.    For  fuither  particulars  address, 
HENRY  W.  RTDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Builington  Co.,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  22— 3m. 

A'  FEMALE  TEACHER  WANTED,  in  a  private 
School.    A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
preferred.    Enquire  of  L.  MnRPHy,No.  158  Frank- 
ford  St.,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philadelphia. 
3d  mo.  22— 3t.  pd. 


GRERN    LAWN    BOARDING  SCHOOL  Ff) 
"  GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk  .  , 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  soutll 
west  of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  Wi " 
mington.    This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  frc 
the  above  named  places.    The  summer  term  will  coi: 
mence  on  the  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  continu 
twenty  weeks.    All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thorou, 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  cTiar^ 
of  $5  per  term.    Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  tern  I 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  $55  per  session.  ThoO 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  school 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionville,  I 
0.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 

3d  mo.  29. 


ONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO 
y  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  t 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  o 
the  first  2d-day  in  the  5th-month,  next.  Lectures  wi 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects  by  the  Teacher;  als 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  a  Medical  Practitionei 
the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  an 
the  latter  by  Plates  adapted  to  the  purpose.  i 
Terms.— 5^65  for  20  weeks;  no  extra  charges  excJ 
for  the  Latin  and  French  Languages,  which  will  B 
I  $5  each.  For  Circulars  including  References  an 
further  particulars  address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  18  6wp. 


E\ESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO: 

f  GIRLS. — It  is''*intended  to  commence  the  firs 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in  th 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situationi 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  i 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  roc 
1  from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Rai 
road,  and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canal 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  either  ( 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  us^ui 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabel 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teacher 
will  pay  every  attention  to  the  health,  comfort  ac 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  pi 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 
STEPHEN  COX,  Fri7icipaly 
'  2d  mo.  23— 2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N- Y. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLI 
(  The  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  Jnstiti 
tion  will  commeuce  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  next,  ar 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  situate 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwei 
of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columb 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  convey* 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.  The  usual  branche 
comprising  a  thorough  Enelish  education,  will  1 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropria' 
apparatus,  will  be  delivered.  The  terms  are  $41  ( 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance  ;  use  of  boo) 
$1  50,  drawing  $3  00.  No  extra  charges.  All  con 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Principa 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLEt  DARLINGTON, 
2d  mo.  9th,  1856—2m.  Princif>al. 
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MEMOIR  OF  HARRIET  J.  MOORE. 
(Concluded  from  page  19. 

Soon  after  her  return  from  New  York,  she  ae- 
ompanied  her  husband  on  a  visit  to  their  chil- 
ren  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  In 
mting  from  Sandy  Spring,  she  says  : — 
"  Though  exposed  to  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
e  have  been  favored  not  to  feel  much  ill  effects 
rem  it.  The  formidable  rivers  were  crossed 
without  diflSculty;  the  breathing  of  gratitude  for 
)reservation  throughout  the  journey  arose  and 
emains  yet  as  a  mantle.  The  heart's  emotion 
ontinues  to  be, 

*  We  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 
And  humbly  ask  for  more.' 

Yes,  dear  !  the  intercession  to  our  Father  in 
leaven  before  leaving  you,  was,  that  He  would 
)e  with  us,  and  the  loved  ones  left  behind,  and 
)elieve  as  our  dependence  is  upon  him,  He 
lyill  be  our  Preserver. 

■  Let  me  hear  frequently  from  brother  Holmes  ;* 
ny  thoughts  often  turn  to  him  in  his  sick  cham- 
■Der.  In  all  these  separations  that  await  us,  I 
emember  they  may  be  very  short.  '  They  cannot 
eturn  to  us,  but  we  may  go  to  them and  Oh  ! 
ielightful,  heait-chcering  thought!  to  mingle 
pvith  the  redeemed  and  sainted  in  endless  bliss. 
That  this  happy  state  may  be  ours,  and  the  por- 
ion  of  all  near  and  dear,  (while  I  would  that  none 
should  be  excluded,)  is  my  most  ardent  desire. 
Then  let  us  be  animated  to  watch  and  pray,  to 
Jo  or  suffer,  as  our  Father  may  will,  a  little 
onger,  fpr  the  end  draweth  nigh. 

"I  feel  the  admonitory  voice  for  myself,  'be 
hou  ready  with  oil  in  thy  vessel  to  meet  the 
aridcgroom."' 

Though  the  visit  was  a  social  one,  she  was 
equally  concerned  to  mingle  with  Friends  in  their 
(religious  gatherings,  and  to  labor  both  silently 
and  vocally  in  the  cause  of  Truth.  Baltimore 


*He  died  a  week  after  their  return. 


Quarterly  Meeting  being  held  here  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  they  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  assembling  with  its  members. 

From  a  letter  to  her  brother,  J.  Wilson 
Moore,  dated  6th  mo,  11th,  we  extract  the  foi- 
lowing : — 

"  The  Select  Quarterly  Meeting  was  small, 
but  I  felt  a  precious  cementing  influence  per- 
vading the  minds  of  the  gathered,  and  several 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  unchangeable  power 
of  Truth. 

First  day  was  showery  and  rather  unfavor- 
able for  public  meeting,  yet  when  we  entered 
the  house,  I  think  a  quarter  before  the  hour,  it  was 
so  filled,  being  attended  by  many  not  in  reli- 
gious communion  with  us,  that  I  queried  where 
Friends  would  find  seats.  Very  many  could  not 
get  into  the  house,  and  stood  round  the  doors, 
though  it  was  raining.  It  proved  a  solemn  sea- 
son, ^and  quiet  attention  was  given  to  the  gos- 
pel messages  proclaimed.  Several  lively  testi- 
monies were  borne,  and  Truth  rose  in  dominion 
over  every  inferior  influence,  in  which  I  could 
rejoice,  and  enjoy  in  silence,  having  fully  re- 
lieved an  exercised  mind  the  day  before.  I 
believe  the  hearts  of  some  young  Friends  were 
touched  by  the  renewings  of  Divine  love,  which 
I  have  a  hope  may  not  prove  '  as  the  morning 
cloud  and  as  the  early  dew,'  which  soon  passeth 
away,  but  that  the  good  seed  which  has  been 
watered  and  refreshed,  may  yield  fruits  to  the 
praise  of  the  Great  husbandman. 

^'  Our  mingling  with  kind  friend*  has  been 
very  pleasant.  I  cannot  forbear  telling  thee  how 
happy  I  have  felt  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  little 
duties  that  have  opened  :  the  feeling  reminda 
me  of  Young's  expression :  '  Heaven  is  the  re- 
ward of  Heaven  begun  below.'   I 

must  say  farewell.  In  sincere  love  and  sisterly 
feeling,  thy  sister, 

Harriet  J.  Moore." 

Leaving  Sandy  Spring,  they  spent  a  week 
with  their  brother  and  family  at  Fallston,  and 
returned  home  on  the  20th  of  the  Gth  mo.  Jn 
the  enjoyment  and  retrospection  of  this  entire 
visit  there  seemed  no  alloy ;  for  in  the  recepti'M* 
and  reciprocation  of  mutual  affection,  her  heart 
received  an  increase  of  happiness,  though  f^he  ex- 
perienced little  physical  benefit  from  the  chango. 

Gth  mo.  25th,  she  writes — "  I  have  indeed  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  frailty  of  the  decaying  ten©- 
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ment,  but  if  it  lasts  until  the  necessary  work  is 
accomplished  and  a  fitness  for  Heaven  expe- 
rienced, it  will  be  enough,  and  a  theme  for  end- 
less praise. 

My  communings  are  often  with  the  departed; 
many,  very  many  of  the  beloved  that  were  so 
near  the  heart  having  gone  before  me." 

In  the  hope  of  strengthening  her  enfeebled 
frame,  her  physician  recommended  sea-air  and 
bathing :  to  gratify  her  friends  she  was  induced 
to  make  the  effort,  though  the  plan  was  never 
realized.  A  brighter  and  more  glorious  change 
was  in  prospect,  and  her  spirit  seemed  already 
to  have  entered  into  that  condition  which  has 
won  the  victory  over  sin,  death  and  the  grave. 

On  1st  day,  the  1st  of  7th  mo.  as  usual, 
she  attended  both  our  morning  and  afternoon 
meetings,  and  in  the  former  poured  out  her  heart 
in  solemn  supplication,  fervently  interceding  for 
the  preservation  of  the  little  company  that  had 
so  often  shared  her  exercises,  that  they  might 
be  encouraged  to  faithfulness,  and  strengthened 
to  maintain  "  a  closer  walk  with  Grod/^  acknow- 
ledging with  humility  and  gratitude  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  in  having 
enabled  her  to  fulfil  her  allotted  duties.  Through- 
out the  day  her  mind  seemed  clothed  with  re- 
markable sweetness,  and  some  will  long  cherish 
her  greeting  and  adieu  as  a  little  legacy  of  love. 

That  night  she  had  much  to  feel  in  the  sud- 
den illness  of  her  husband,  but  she  was  supported 
in  remarkable  tranquillity,  evidencing  to  those 
about  her  that  her  dwelling  was  in  that  quiet 
habitation  where  nought  can  make  afraid. 

Second  day  she  arose  bright  and  cheerful, 
though  fatigued  from  loss  of  sleep.  Desirous  of 
promoting  our  enjoyment,  she  entered  with  in- 
terest and  pleasure  into  our  arrangement  for 
leaving  home  next  morning,  but  made  no  pre- 
paration herself.  After  dining  with  her  brother, 
about  four  o'clock,  she  returned  home,  not  feel- 
ing very  well,  but  not  unusually  indisposed,  and 
retired  to  her  chamber  for  a  little  repose.  In  a 
short  time  she  called  her  niece,  saying,  ^'  I  am  in 
great  paiu,^  and  directly  added,  "  call  thy  Uncle,  i 
for  I  shall  not  recover  from  this  sickness.^'  Every 
remedy  was  applied  that  medical  skill  could  sug- 
gest, and  after  a  few  hours  of  extreme  suffering 
she  was  partially  relieved. 

Though  her  agony  was  often  very  great,  her 
mind  rose  above  the  sufferings  of  the  body ;  she 
was  enabled  to  feel  that  these  "  light  afilictions 
were  but  for  a  season,"  and  that  when  "  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  was  dissolved,  she  had 
a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  bauds 
eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Through  the  night  she  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  prayer  :  no  earthly  ties  nor  cares  claimed 
her  thoughts,  but  the  breathing  of  her  spirit  was 
for  an  entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  often 
audibly  repeating  dearest  Father,  take  me  to 
thyself." 


In  the  morning  she  was  very  weak,  and  to  tl 
inquiry  how  she  felt,  she  replied,  ''1  feel  we| 
except  this  sickness.  I  have  not  seen  how  it 
to  terminate,  but  be  that  as  it  may, — all  is  wellj 
The  disease  rapidly  progressed,  and  though  si 
conversed  cheerfully,  and  made  no  complaint,] 
was  evident  -she  grew  weaker. 

On  fourth  day  morning  nature  was  almoi 
exhausted,  but  her  mind  was  clear,  her  ey\ 
bright,  and  her  voice  natural ;  and  she  seemed 
scarcely  conscious  of  her  physical  condition,  re- 
marking, there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me," 
Observing  her  family  much  distressed,  she  said, 
"  you  all  look  so  sad  "  do  not  do  so; "  ^'  why  do 
you?  don't  grieve,  I  am  going  home."  She  was 
told  it  was  the  prospect  of  parting  from  her;  and 
on  being  asked  if  her  mind  felt  peaceful  in  view 
of  the  great  change  that  was  so  near,  she  replied 
with  a  sweet  smile,  "certainly,  certainly,  I  want 
to  be  raised  on  high,  to  go  to  my  heavenly 
Father's  home,"  and  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh, 
about  11  o'clock,  her  redeemed  spirit  entered 
upon  the  mansions  of  the  blest.  On  the  follow- 
ing 7th  day  her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends' 
burying  ground  at  Fairhill. 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  character 
of  the  friend  whose  religious  life  and  progress 
we  have  endeavored  to  portray. 

In  early  youth  she  was  the  subject  of  much 
injudicious  indulgence,  and  her  natural  will  not 
being  restrained  by  salutary  discipline,  self  had 
too  much  place  in  her  heart.  Left  mostly  to  her 
own  guidance,  she  sought  only  those  things  that 
appeared  bright  to  her  youthful  imagination,  and 
entered  fully  into  the  alluring  gaieties  by  which 
she  was  surrounded. 

As  she  grew  into  womanhood  and  responsi- 
bility, the  Divine  Spirit  illuminated  her  mind,  to 
see  the  vanity  of  the  things  she  was  pursuing, 
and  she  was  enabled  to  enter  into  covenant  with 
the  "  High  and  Holy  One,"  that  if  he  would 
arise  for  her  deliverance,  she  would  leave  all  and 
follow  him.  Having  chosen  the  "better  part," 
she  was  faithful  in  the  path  of  duty  as  it  opened 
to  her  view,  "esteeming  it  better  to  suffer  afl3ie- 
tion  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." 

She  had  much  to  resign — much  to  overcome 
— but  as  she  kept  her  eye  single  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Father's  will,  she  grew  in 
stature,  and  became  a  living  testimony  of  the 
sufiiciency  of  Divine  grace. 

Believing  in  the  gospel  injunction,  "if  ye 
love  me  you  will  love  the  brethren,"  she  en- 
joyed mingling  with  her  friends  socially,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  sympathize  in  their  sorrows; 
but  it  was  her  peculiar  pleasure  to  meet  with 
them  for  religious  exercises.  No  inclemency  of 
the  weather  detained  her  from  meeting,  and 
though  she  often  went  in  great  bodily  weakness, 
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;he  seldom  experienced  any  physical  inconve- 
jience. 

It  was  her  daily  custom  to  read  a  portion  of 
he  Scriptures,  often  aloud  to  her  family,  and 
;he  exhorted  them  by  precept  and  example  to 
I  frequent  and  attentive  perusal  of  their  pages. 
5he  was  concerned  that  her  life  and  conversa- 
ion  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
»f  Divine  truth,  and  when  the  light  pointed  out 
I  duty,- she  permitted  not  diffidence  nor  a  sense 
)f  infirmity  to  prevent  her  doing  what  was  re- 
quired ;  thus  being  instrumental  in  encouarag- 
ng,  admonishing  and  instructing  others,  not 
mly  by  a  word  spoken  in  season,  but  by  faith- 
ulness"  in  the  use  of  her  pen  when  distance  pre- 
luded a  visit. 

Through  obedience  in  the  little,  she  was  made 
uler  over  more,  and  became  "  a  pillar  in  the 
jord's  house,  that  went  no  more  out.''  If,  by 
ler  example,  any  are  strengthened  to  obedience 
n  the  path  of  duty,  and  incited  to  press  toward 
he  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
n  Christ  Jesus,"  the  object  of  this  little  me- 
Qoir  will  be  accomplished. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  MARGARET 
WOODS. 

1  mo.  11,  1782. — Of  all  the  temptations  to 
?hich  human  nature,  in  this  frail  state  of  ex- 
3tence,  is  liable,  there  is  none  we  are  more  apt 
0  fall  in  with,  than  an  opinion  of  our  own  per- 
ections. 

We  see  many  thus  ensnared,  who  have  been 
tres3rved  from  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the 
^orld  :  and  the  more  knowledge  and  experience 
re  gain,  the  more  we  see  it  necessary  to  stand  upon 
ur  guard.  Stand  ofi",  I  am  holier  than  thou," 
3,  I  doubt  not,  the  language  of  some  who  are 
Bss  justified  than  the  poor  publican;  and  the 
ais,fortune  is  that  we  do  not  see  this  to  be  our 
mguage,  but  are  probably  indulging  ourselves 
rith  the  idea  that  we  are  in  the  meek  and  hum- 
le  state  which  is  to  inherit  the  kingdom. 

Whf^never  we  feel  great  zeal  against  contrary 
pinions  in  others,  or  set  up  our  own  con- 
eiences  or  rule  of  life  for  them,  we  may  always 
est  assured  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  in- 
ulging  spiritual  pride.  From  an  extensive 
[nowledge  and  study  of  mankind,  we  must  learn 
hat  in  all  nations  and  times  there  has  been  a 
ariety  of  sentiments,  both  with  regard  to  faith 
nd  practice,  entertained  by  those  who,  with  sin- 
ere  hearts,  endeavored  to  perform  their  duty .  That 
he  same  differences  should  still  subsist,  there- 
are,  ceases  to  be  a  wonder.  For  what  end  they 
re  permitted  by  Infinite  Wisdom  is  not  for  us 
9  determine. 

Every  thing  around  us,  every  obj^ervation  we 
an  make,  may  tend  to  confirm  the  knowledge 
kat  we  are  poor,  ignorant,  fallible  beings.  Our 
eliance  is  on  the  goodness,  of  God  who,  we  trust, 
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will  make  us  finally  happy.  And  if  we  are  en- 
dowed with  clearer  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  or 
more  natural  knowledge,  it  is  no  cause  of  boast- 
ing;  seeing  that  all  we  are  possessed  of  is  his 
gift,  and  that  we  are  but  as  clay  in  his  hands. 
If  we  think  we  can  point  out  to  our  brethren  a 
more  certain  road  to  happiness  than  that  which 
they  are  pursuing,  let  us  do  it  in  the  meekness 
of  wisdom,  remembering  that  our  opinion  as  well 
as  our  practices,  are  liable  to  error,  and  must  re- 
main so  as  long  as  we  can  see  but  as  "  through 
a  glass  darkly."  These  considerations  would 
check  that  confidence  in  self,  which  is  so  apt  to 
prevail,  and  help  us  to  walk  forward  in  humility 
and  fear,  the  only  safe  state  for  such  a  poor,  de- 
pendant creature  as  man.  On  our  first  setting 
out  in  a  religious  life,  we  meet  with  many  trials 
and  crosses.  We  find  we  must  give  up  many  of 
the  pleasures  and  gratifications  which  are  craved 
by  our  sensual  appetites,  and,  in  the  perf  )rmance 
of  these  duties,  are  apt  to  take  merit  to  ourselves, 
thus  making  an  entrance  for  self-complacency 
and  spiritual  pride.  We  are  then  much  inclined 
to  make  a  false  estimate  of  things,  and  judge 
ourselves  better  for  the  many  crosses  we  bear; 
instead  of  which  we  should  look  upon  their  being 
crosses,  as  signs  of  our  great  imperfection,  and 
as  a  want  of  that  union  of  will  with  the  Supreme 
Power,  which  constitutes  both  our  perfection  and 
happiness.  We  do  well  to  take  up  the  cross  to 
our  natural  inclinations,  and  resign  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  at  the  command  of  our  Heavenly 
Father;  but  we  shall  certainly  arrive  at  a  better 
state  when  our  inclinations  become  conformable 
to  our  duty. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SUSANNA 
LONGSTRETH. 

Died,  on  the  15th  inst ,  at  her  residence, 
Greenway  Farm,  near  Philadelphia,  Susanna 
LoNGSTRETH  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 

Many,  we  doubt  not,  have  been  the  tributes 
silently  paid  to  the  worth  and  excellence  of  our 
departed  friend  ;  many  the  tears  shed  at  the  re- 
collection of  what  she  was,  and  never  more  can 
be,  to  those  who  enjoyed  her  faithful  friendship, 
shared  her  counsels,  and  reciprocated  her  unfail- 
ing love. 

"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed;"  and  we 
consider  it  to  be  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasure, 
not  only  to  cherish  their  memory  in  our  own 
hearts,  but  to  hold  up  their  example  to  others 
for  their  encouragement  in  the  path  of  well- 
doing. 

Susanna  Longstreth  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Martha  Longstreth,  and  was  born  on  the 
10th  of  the  8th  month,  1771,  at  Hatborough, 
in  Abington  Township,  Montgomery  Co.  Her 
grandfather,  Bartholomew  Longstreth,  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  came  to  America  in 
1698,  from  Longstreth  Dale,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
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land,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  many 
generations.  Pier  childhood  and  youth  were 
passed  in  the  country,  where  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air  developed  her  bodily  powers,  and  gave 
unusual  vigor  to  a  constitution  naturally  robust. 
There,  too,  in  the  bosom  of  a  loving  and  harmo- 
nious family,  and  surrounded  by  relatives  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection,  ce- 
mented by  the  daily  interchange  of  kindly  offices, 
her  heart  was  enlarged,  and  the  germs  of  a 
widely  extended  benevolence  were  fostered.  But 
the  sunshine  of  her  existence  was  clouded,  before 
she  reached  her  twentieth  year,  by  the  heaviest 
calamity  that  can  beftil  a  family  of  children. 
Her  beloved  and  excellent  mother  was  removed 
by  death,  leaving  four  infant  children  to  the  care 
of  their  father  and  older  sister,  the  four  next  to 
her  in  age  having  died  in  their  infancy.  This 
bereavement,  keenly  as  it  was  felt,  tended  to  de- 
velop more  fully  the  qualities  of  her  mind  and 
heart,  to  call  into  more  active  exercise  her  men- 
tal faculties,  and  to  strengthen  and  mature  her 
judgment.  Her  religious  sensibilities  also  were 
quickened ;  feeling  the  need  of  a  strength  be- 
yond her  own,  to  qualify  her  for  her  important 
duties,  she  applied  to  the  unfailing  source  of 
good,  and  entered  into  covenant  with  a  covenant- 
keeping  God.  Faithfully  did  she  perform  the 
part  of  an  affectionate  sister,  a  judicious  coun- 
sellor, and  a  fostering  friend  lo  her  young  sister 
and  brothers. 

In  the  year  1795  she  came  to  reside  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1797  entered  into  the  wholesale 
dry  goods  business  with  two  of  her  cousins. 
While  she  continued  in  business,  a  period  of 
about  fifteen  years,  her  sound  judgment,  kind 
disposition,  and  perfect  uprightness,  secured  the 
esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  1815  she 
removed  to  Grreenway  Farm,  which  she  had  pur- 
chased a  few  J  ears  before,  and  resided  there  un- 
til her  decease,  enjoying  the  simple  pleasures  of 
the  country,  superintending  the  business  of  the 
farm,  and  dispensing  the  hospitalities  of  a  large 
heart,  until  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age. 
Although  her  affections  centred  with  uncommon 
force  and  ardor  upon  the  members  of  her  own 
family,  even  to  cousins  of  the  third  and  fourth 
degree,  they  were  bv  no  means  limited  to  those 
who  were  connected  with  her  by  the  tics  of  con- 
sanguinity. Her  love  and  interest  took  a  much 
wider  range,  embracing,  indeed,  the  whole  human 
family.  She  felt  especial  sympathy  for  those 
who  were  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  She 
was  a  striking  example  of  watchfulness  in  teon- 
versatiou,  being  rarely  heard  to  speak  of  the 
faults  of  others,  and  when  these  were  mentioned 
in  her  presence  she  generally  had  something  to 
say  of  their  good  qualities,  or,  if  nothing  could 
be  said  in  extenuation,  she  would  turn  the  con- 
verisation  into  another  channel,  possessing  that 
charity  which  ^'  thinketh  no  evil,  and  which 
hopeth  all  things.''    She  was  remarkable  for  a' 


cheerful,  happy  spirit,  which  diffused  its  infli 
ence  like  genial  sunshine  upon  all  around  he: 
and  a  thankful  heart  induced  her  frequently  t 
number  her  blessings.  She  was  in  the  dail 
practice  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whic 
'  she  much  enjoyed,  and  diligent  in  her  attenc 
ance  of  our  religious  meetings  as  long  as  healt 
permitted. 

Although  her  intellectual  powers  became  in 
paired  towards  the  close  of  her  life,  her  love  ( 
Divine  things  continued ;  she  was  often  hear 
to  utter  ejaculatory  prayers,  her  heart  overflowe 
with  love,  and  an  evidence  was  repeatedly  grante 
to  her  that  He,  who  had  been  her  strength  i 
the  morning  of  life,  would  be  with  her  to  th 
end,  and  finally  receive  her  into  that  glorioi 
city,  whose  "  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gat( 
are  praise."  Her  last  hours  were  free  froi 
acute  suffering,  though  great  weakness  require 
much  patience,  which  was  mercifully  grantee 
and  her  redeemed  spirit  passed  away  gently  an 
peacefully  without  a  sigh  or  struggle. 

The  following  memorandum,  evidently  ii 
tended  for  her  near  relatives,  was  found  in  he 
pocket-book  at  the  time  of  her  decease  : 

Feeling  the  love  of  my  Heavenly  Father  i 
flow  towards  you  all,  and  a  fervent  desire  thj 
grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  may  abound  among; 
yon  when  the  hand  that  writes  this  may  be  bi 
dust,  and  feeling  a  hope  that,  through  adorabl 
mercy,  the  spirit  which  dictates  it  may  be  i 
rest  with  its  Redeemer,  and  that  we  may  all  i 
last  meet  together  in  the  realms  of  evcrlastin 
peace  and  love,  singing  praises  to  the  Lord  Go 
and  the  Lamb  forevermore,  I  bid  you  farewell. 


Selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 
AN  EXTRACT. 

Mountains  exhibit  tokens  of  the  majesty  an 
power  of  God.  It  is  He  that,  with  volcani 
force,  lifts  them  from  the  great  level,  or  ovei 
turneth  them  by  the  roots.  In  the  sublim 
strain  of  an  ancient  prophet,  "  God  came  froi 
Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran 
the  mountains  saw  him  and  trembled  yea,  th 
everlasting  mountains  were  scattered,  and  th 
perpetual  hills  did  bow.  Through  what  convul 
sions  must  these  mighty  masses  have  passed 
Age  upon  age,  cycle  upon  cycle,  has  the  stupen 
duous  work  gone  on.  Once  the  deep  oceai 
rolled  its  vast  waters  over  now  these  lofty  sunainits 
"  Their  Binuous,  wave-like  forms  were  cast 
From  a  subsiding  sea." 

Their  congregated  wonders,  "gorge,  glen 
cavern,  crevice,  veiled  in  shadow,  or  hidden  ii 
deeper  darkness;  shivered  crag,  rocky  acclivity 
wooded  brow,  and  bold  summit,''  each  testify  t 
the  primitive  throes  of  nature  that  producei 
them.  How  they  stand  up,  in  their  God-impor 
tant  dignity  and  strength,  "  the  pillars  o 
Heaven  !"    Look  down  those  unfathomed  ra 
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rines  and  enter,  if  you  can,  into  the  treasures  of 
heir  snow,  which  knows  no  melting.  Go  up, 
iven  in  our  sunniest  days,  and  God  is  there  scat- 
ering  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes,  and  casting  forth 
lis  ice  like  morsels!  And  who,  on  these  bleak 
ind  awful  heights,  can  stand  before  his  cold  ? 
[low  impressive  is  this  silence !  No  beast  of 
he  forest  is  here;  no  bird  even,  save  ever  and 
mon  the  adventurous  swallow.  Mark  the  mighty 
!weep  of  the  clouds;  now  they  rise  with  an 
mgel's  ease,  and  now  they  descend,  swift, 
'eathery  chariots;  and  over  and  around,  below 
md  above,  with  a  Master's  course,  their  shapes 
md  shadows  play  and  roll,  and  heave  from 
norn  to  noon,  and  on  to  twilight's  sober  hour. 

Mountains  demonstrate  also  Divine  goodness. 
)a  their  commencing  declivities  the  husband- 
nan  often  tills  the  rich  soil,  and  enamels  the 
icres  with  waving  fields  of  herb  and  grain,  and 
)earing  fruit  tree.  As  his  flocks  and  herds  cross 
;he  tender  grass,  he  may  well  feel  that  God  does 
jare  for  oxen,  and  that  not  only  every  beast  of 
;be  forest,  but  the  cattle  also  upon  a  thousand 
lills  are  His.  There  the  child  gathers  rich  ber- 
ies;  and  there  the  angler  finds  the  coy  fish; 
md  there,  too,  the  woodman  fells  the  oak  and 
)ine,  wherewith  to  build  his  habitation  and  ward 
)ff  stern  winter;  and  there  toils  the  swart  lum- 
berman, and  hence  comes  the  mighty  mast  point- 
ng,  as  it  braves  all  seas,  up  to  Him  who  caused 
it  to  germinate  and  grow.  And  He  who  went 
aefore  Israel,  and  clave  the  rocks  in  the  wilder 
aess,  and  gave  drink  as  out  of  the  great  depths, 
jtiU;  vindicates  his  loving  power  by  smiting  the 
mountains  and  causing  streams  to  flow  from  their 
bosoms;  the  little  head  spring  gathering,  as  its 
overflowings  trickle  down,  ever  new  tributes,  un- 
til it  becomes  the  mighty  river,  bearing  its 
waters  to  a  thousand  murmuring  mill-wheels, 
and  pouring  its  exhaustless  treasures  into  the 
fathomless,  boundless  deep. 

Look  at  these  fair  creations,  and  you  may 
learn  too  a  lesson  of  all-creative  heauty.  Not 
for  a  dry  utility  alone  was  the  mountain  reared, 
but  to  regale  the  ear  by  its  water  and  wind  mu- 
sic, and  charm  the  eye  by  multitudinous  methods. 
Mark  the  interminable  variety  of  the  size,  struc- 
ture, proportions,  and  forms  of  mountains  and 
hills ;  now  you  will  see  the  perfect  cone,  base, 
altitude,  apex — all  entire;  and  now  it  is  obtuse, 
or  perhaps  truncated  with  a  mechanic's  nicety. 
Here  is  the  pyramid,  there  the  almost  level  sum- 
mit; and  there  again,  a  long,  wavy,  undulating 
outline,  or  many  needle-like  peaks.  H*i  who 
deigns  to  give  the  useful  potato  a  fair  blossom, 
does  not  despise  the  garnishing  of  every  point 
and  part  of  these  grand  productions.  He  clothes 
them  every  day  in  a  new  dress.  If  crowned  at 
sunrise,  as  before,  with  costliest  diamonds,  there 
is  to  day  some  fresh  gem  within  the  coronet,  or 
the  old  jewels  are  adjusted  with  a  slight  and 
ever-adorning  variation.    Stand  on  that  peak  as 


the  dawn  breaks  and  the  reddening  hours  steal 
on  and  over  it.  Mist  and  fog  roll  at  your  feet, 
a  vast  ocean  enveloping  each  terrestrial  thing. 
As  the  sun  comes  forth  islands  seem  to  rise  in 
each  hill  and  summit,  from  the  bosotn  of  the 
deep.  The  tall  tree  towers  up,  a  grand  reality, 
a  fixed  fact.  Step  by  step  whole  forests  arc  cre- 
ated ;  low,  and  still  lower,  descend  the  clouds ; 
or  high,  and  yet  higher,  it  may  be,  they  ri.-ie, 
until  they  vanish  into  nought,  and  a  golden 
flood  sweeps  triumphantly  over  the  unbounded 
expanse. 

Look  abroad,  field  beyond  field,  stream,  lake, 
farm,  village, — all  is  light  and  life.  Dt'sccnd 
from  this  eminence^  From  the  craggy  rock,  you 
pass  down  to  the  rare-appearing  moss,  the  thin 
grass,  the  stunted  shrub,  the  incipient  tree,  the 
dense  and  tall  f  rest,  the  open  glade,  the  cul- 
tured acres;  and  how  could  Almighty  wisdom 
have  surpassed  the  beauty  of  this  clustered 
whole  ?  Tree^  rock.,  stream,  flower,  fruit, — em- 
bellish them  if  you  can  ;  invent  some  fairer  hue  ; 
?dd  a  new  tint  to  that  ever  varying,  ever  rich 
panorama.  The  blue  distance;  the  green  pre- 
sent; changing  seasons;  the  verdure  of  sum- 
mer; the  myriad-tinted  autumn;  the  spotless, 
celestial  purity  of  winter; — who  but  must  yield 
to  their  transcendant  claims  ?  Well  may  Tabor 
and  Hermon  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Him  who  ar- 
rayed tliem  in  such  supernal  charms  ;  and  well 
may  every  mountain  and  every  little  hill  emulate 
the  glad  and  thankful  strain. 

But  shall  man,  the  spectator  of  all  this,  gaze 
upon  it  as  an  idle  pageant,  and  live  and  die, 
like  the  brute  that  roams  the  forest,  unconscious 
of  its  glory  or  presence  ?  Nay,  we  cannot  con- 
template these  mighty  elevations,  steadily  and 
thoughtfully,  without  being  mindful  of  him  who 
reared  them  in  the  beginning.  Look  thus  at 
some  grand  circuit  range  and  you  must  feel  that, 
as  the  mountains  are  round  about  the  spot  where 
you  stand,  so  is  the  Lord,  who  created  them, 
round  about  his  children  forever.  Not  more 
freely  does  ea^^h  lofty  summit  lay  bare  its  bosom 
to  God,  than  you  will  open  yours.  Draw  nigh 
to  Him;  and,  as  the  rich,  spirit-like  clouds  roll- 
ing up  those  steeps  reflect  the  gilding  of  the 
eracious  sun,  so  will  He  shine  on  your  hearts. 
^  A.  B.  M. 


For  Friends'  Intellisencer. 

Come  little  children,  innocent  and  lovely,  on 
this  beautiful  mornings  and  listen  to  what  I  shall 
tell  you.  It  is  the  Sabbath  day,  as  the  mass  of  the 
people  call  it:  a  day  for  the  care-worn  man  and 
tired  beast  to  rest  from  their  labors,  for  wearied 
nature  to  refresh  herself  at  the  fountain  of  rest; 
and  what  a  wise  and  good  arrangement  it  is  ! 

But  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian,  the  day  of 
quiet  and  repose  for  him,  is  when  he  feels  he  is 
at  peace  with  God  ;  when  he  feels  that  by  the 
power  of  redeeming  love,   and    through  the 
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mercy-  of  Heaven,  the  mercy  that  radiates  as 
light  from  His  holy  sanctuary,  all  his  sins  are 
forgiven  and  blotted  out  forever;  that  his 
work  is  done.  Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing'^ 
he  rests  secure,  for  here  the  Destroyer  has  no 
power.  Than  established  upon  the  "  Rock  im- 
mutable,"  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory, 
the  same  almighty  power  is  upon  him  that 
abounded  in  the  holy  Jesus,  and  made  him 
mighty  in  word  and  deed  before  God  and  all 
the  people>^' 

Jesus,  when  a  little  child,  sat  among  the  wise 
men  and  the  elders,  and  with  his  wondrous 
powers  placed  their  learning  in  the  back-ground; 
he  listened  to  the  questions  they  propounded, 
and  amazed  them  all  by  his  ready  understanding 
and  his  josfc  replies 

The  little  children  now  have  a  portion  of  the 
same  wisdom  that  inspired  him,  which  teaches 
them  what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it.  In  the 
first  place,  you  must  think  deeply,  you  must  use 
the  powers  that  God  has  given  you  to  reflect 
upon  his  works ;  you  must  compare  thing  with 
thing,  and  come  to  a  wise  decision  of  how  to 
speak  and  act  advisedly ;  by  doing  this  you  will 
gain  the  approval  of  Heaven  and  all  good  men. 

By  improving  your  talents  rightly,  by  making 
two  of  the  one  entrusted  to  your  care,  and  in  this 
way  moving  on  from  point  to  point,  the  summit 
of  perfection  will  be  attained;  then  in  the  ful- 
ness of  manly  beauty,  clothed  in  the  garments 
of  Heavenly  wisdom,  you  will  appear  before  the 
world  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  God  to  man. 

S.  H. 


THE  JAIL  AT  AGRA. 

From  Bayard  Taylor's  Travels  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan/^  we  extract  an  account  of  the 
Agra  Jail,  in  which  a  new  and  interesting  ex- 
periment is  now  being  tested. 

The  jail  there  is  a  sort  of  general  penitentiary 
whither  prisoners  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
north  western  provinces.  The  number  then  in- 
carcerated was  about  2,800.  The  jail  encloses 
a  space  of  about  forty  acres,  wherein  are  num- 
bers of  small  buildings  and  manufactories,  as  the 
prisoners  are  all  required  to  labor  about  eight 
hours  a  day.  Dr.  Walker,  the  superintendent, 
who  formerly  had  charge  of  the  jail  at  Mynponie, 
introduced  a  system  of  prison  education,  which 
was  so  successful,  that  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  management  of  the  great  central  jail  at  Agra, 
he  determined  to  continue  it.  At  first  he  expe- 
rienced great  difiiculty,  the  prisoners  suspecting 
that  some  mysterious  Christian  doctrine  lay 
covert  in  the  multiplication  table  and  spelling- 
book,  but  his  perseverance  so  wrought  upon  them 
that  all  of  those  employed  at  labor  within  the 
jail  (700  being  kept  upon  the  roads  in  fettered 
gangs)  were  willing  scholars. 

Dr.  Walker  was  kind  enough  to  conduct  me 


through  the  jail  and  put  the  prisoners  througl 
their  exercises.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  spec 
tacle.  Here  were  hundreds  of  men  seated  a 
their  looms,  weaving  carpets,  singing  the  multi 
plication  table  in  a  thundering  chorus.  "  Twelve 
times  twelve,"  sang  the  monitor  in  a  shrill  solo 
"  One  hundred  and  forty  four  I"  burst  out  th< 
chorus  in  all  sorts  of  voices.  We  went  into  th( 
Blacksmiths'  shops  where  the  prisoners,  by  a  re 
finement  of  punishment,  were  made  to  forge  theii 
own  fetters,  themselves  fettered.  Seven  times 
sixteen,'^  sang  the  solo,  as  he  raised  his  hammer 
"  One  hundred  and  twelve,"  was  roared  in  answer 
drowning  the  clang  and  bang  of  the  iron. 

In  the  women's  department  there  was  a  shril 
tempest  of  vulgar  fractions ;  the  cooks  recitec 
astronomical  facts  while  mixing  their  rice.  Ever 
the  hardest  cases  confined  in  solitary  cells  wer< 
going  on  with  their  ''a  b,  ab's'^  through  a  hob 
in  the  door,  to  a  monitor  standing  outside. 

The  murderers,  confined  for  life,  (of  whoa 
there  were  several  hundred,)  were  not  exempted 
but  went  through  the  numerals  while  they  workec 
at  paper  making. 

There  is  a  monthlyexamination  of  the  pri 
soners,  and  they  who  can  read  a  short  story,  anc 
repeat  the  multiplication  table,  of  whole  numbers 
and  fractions  up  to  16  X  16,  6i  X  'Z^,  and  6^ 
X  6j,  are  entitled  to  a  visit  from  their  friends, 
or  a  bath  in  the  Jumna,  if  Hindoos,  and  a  visil 
to  the  Taj,  if  Moslems.  The  more  advancec 
scholars  are  obliged  to  pass  in  writing  the  facts 
of  astronomy,  simple  and  compr-und  interest,  &c. 

There  is  great  emulation  among  the  prison- 
ers, and  their  progress  is  very  rapid.  As  one 
result  of  the  system,  in  their  moral  improvement, 
it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  in  1851,  before  il 
was  introduced,  the  number  of  punishmedts  ad- 
ministered for  off'ences  committed  within  the  jail 
was  162 ;  in  1852,  after  iis  introduction,  the 
number  so  punished  was  18.  It  is  not  much  tc 
the  credit  of  the  Government  that  it  only  allows 
the  miserable  sum  of  five  rupees  ($2.50)  a  month 
in  support  of  so  important  an  experiment. 

There  are  few  talents  so  very  inconsiderable 
as  to  be  unalterably  excluded  from  all  degrees 
pf  usefulness;  and  all  should,  in  life's  visit,  leave 
Some  token  of  their  existence. 


BEAUTIFUL  FIGURE. 

Two  painters  were  employed  to  fresco  the 
wall  of  a  magnificent  cathedral;  both  stood  on  a 
rude  scafi'old,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  some 
forty  feet  from  the  floor.  One  of  them  was  so 
intent  upon  his  work,  that  he  became  wholly 
absorbed  in  admiration,  and  stood  off"  from  the 
picture,  gazing  at  it  with  intense  delight.  For- 
getting where  he  was,  he  moved  iDackwards, 
slowly,  surveying  critically  the  work  of  his  pencil, 
until  he  had  neared  the  edge  of  the  plank  upon 
which  he  stood. 
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At  this  critical  moment  his  companion  turned 
iiddenly,  and  almost  frozen  with  horror,  beheld 
is  imminent  peril.  Another  instant  and  the 
Qthusiast  would  be  precipitated  upon  the  pave- 
lent  beneath;  if  ho  spoke  to  him,  it  was  sudden 
eath  ;  if  he  held  his  peace,  it  was  equally  sure, 
uddenlj  he  regained  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
;izing  a  wet  brush,  flung  it  against  the  wall, 
mattering  the  beautiful  figure  with  unsightly 
lotches  of  coloring.  The  painter  flew  forward, 
ad  turned  upon  his  friend  with  fierce  irapreca- 
ons ;  but,  startled  at  his  ghastly  face,  he 
stened  to  the  recital  of  his  danger,  looked 
budderingly  over  the  dread  space  below,  and 
ith  tears  of  gratitude,  blessed  the  hand  that 
ived  hira. 

So,  said  a  preacher,  we  sometimes  get  absorbed 
1  looking  upon  the  pictures  of  the  world,  and 
1  contemplating  them,  step  backwards,  uncon- 
jious  of  our  peril,  when  the  Almighty  dashes 
ut  the  images,  and  we  spring  forward  to  lament 
leir  destruction,  into  the  outstretched  arms  of 
lercj,  and  are  saved. 


From  PennisylTania  Inquirer,  5th  mo.  22Dd,  1856. 
HE  FOLLY  OF  RASHNESS  J  OR  THE  POLICY  OP 
DELIBERATION. 

"  SLEEP  ON  IT." 

There  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  has  attain- 
to  years  of  majority,  who  cannot  point  out 
>mG  sad  error  or  indiscretion,  as  the  result  of 
aste  or  precipitation.  All  who  have  reached 
ae  middle  age  of  life,  or  who  have  gone  beyond 
i,  will  be  still  .more  impressed,  on  reflection, 
'ith  the  folly  of  rashness  and  the  policy  of  de- 
beration.  The  sober  second-thought  is  far 
lore  reliable  than  the  first  impulse ;  and  accord- 
]g  to  the  old  adage,  we  should  think  twice 
efore  we  speak  once."  But  there  are  few, 
xcept  among  the  cool,  the  cautious,  the  medita- 
ve  and  the  hesitating,  who  pursue  this  course, 
he  multitude,  in  a  general  sense,  are  too  fast, 
hey  not  only  speak  thoughtlessly,  but  they  act 
ashly.  Judgment  is  pronounced,  when  only 
ne  side  of  a  story  is  heard,  and  opinions  are 
jrmed  before  half  the  facts  are  ascertained, 
ind  thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  character 
misunderstood,  that  misrepresentations  are 
irculated,  and  that  'c 
p  to  lip.  Only  a  few'^ay 
f  this  city  were  conversing  in  an  animated 
train,  upon  an  important  matter  of  business. 
)ue  became  somewhat  excited,  and  made  a  rash 
emark,  which  ended  the  argument,  and  at  the 
ame  time  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
ew  the  subject,  unless  he  should  make  nn  apolo- 
y  with  humiliating  concessions.  He  discovered 
lis  error  in  an  instant,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
3arties  separated,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  brought 
iigalu  together  on  amicable  terms  for  months,  if 
or  years.  But  occurrences  of  the  kind  take 
)lace  daily.    Hasty  remarks  and  rash  conclu- 


;||umnies  are  passed  from 
r  aavs  since,  two  merchants 


sions  have  been  the  bane  of  thousands.  There 
are  some  individuals  who  raiely  mean  what  they 
say.  They  talk  wildly  and  extravagantly,  make 
all  sorts  of  promises,  which  they  cither  never 
intend,  or  do  not  possess  the  ability,  to  perform. 
They  do  not  reflect  sufficiently,  or  they  attach 
too  little  importance  to  words.  But  rashness 
and  indiscretion  may  be  seen  in  almost  every 
phase  of  life.  How  many  enter  into  the  bond.s 
of  matrimony  without  a  due  investigation  of 
themselves  or  their  companions — without  a 
proper  appreciation  of  disposition— without  an 
adequate  consideration  of  all  the  responsibilities 
— without,  in  brief,  conceiving  all  the  obligations 
and  solemnities  of  a  tie  that  is  to  last  f()r  life  ! 
Alas  !  for  the  domestic  discord,  the  hollow  hy- 
pocrisy, the  misery  and  the  crime  that  are  pro- 
duced by  this  description  of  rashness.  The 
heartless  wretch,  too,  who  first  deceives,  and  then 
betrays  and  abuses, — who  wins  and  ensnares  by 
the  assumption  of  a  false  character,  and  then 
startles  and  horrifies  by  the  disclosure  of  many 
deformities,  should  be  held  among  the  vilest  of 
the  vile,  the  basest  of  the  base,  and  be  treated 
accordingly.  The  error,  however,  with  too  many 
of  the  gentler  sex,  is,  to  enter  into  'Hhe  holy 
state  of  matrimony  thoughtlessly  and  rashly, 
and  without  due  deliberation  as  to  all  the  possi- 
ble consequences.  But  there  is  scarcely  an  im- 
portant act  of  life  that  is  properly  considered  by 
the  multitude.  Haste  and  impatience- are  char- 
acteristic of  our  nature.  We  are  either  tempted 
to  commit  follies  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  or 
by  an  eager  spirit  within — a  spirit,  too,  that  we 
cannot  or  will  not  restrain.  How  many  are 
there  who  are  rash  of  speech,  either  by  habit  or 
constitution  1  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  in  which 
they  do  not  commit  some  ofience,  either  against 
good  taste  or  kindly  feeling.  They  say  harsh 
things,  either  unintentionally,  wilfully,  or 
thoughtlessly.  They  may  see  the  error  immedi- 
ately after,  and  regret  it.  But  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult fully  to  atone,  while  the  wound  thus  inflict- 
ed may  rankle  for  years.  Nay,  a  word  improper- 
ly or  unfitly  spoken,  or  a  remark  thoughtlessly 
and  harshly  made,  has  often  impaired  the  pros- 
pects, if  not  mined  the  fortunes,  of  its  imprudent 
utterer.  The  msh,  the  hasty,  and  the  inconsider- 
ate, are  not  only  false  to  themselves,  but  to  others. 
They  are  always  distrusted  and  feared,  for  no 
one  can  tell  at  what  moment  they  may  commit 
some  error  of  word  or  of  deed,  and  thus  involve 
themselves  and  their  friends  in  difficulty  or 
dishonor.  Indeed,  the  rash,  the  hasty,  and  the 
passionate,  are  not  suited  to  any  post  of  great 
responsibility.  They  do  notcontrol  themselves,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  qualified,  either  to  guard  the 
lives  or  protect  the  fortunes  of  others. 

If  we  scrutinize  the  lives  of  men  ofgeniuf,  we 
shall  find  that  activity  and  persistence  are  their 
leading  peculiarities.    Obstacles  cannot  intimi- 
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date,  nor  lab^r  weary,  nor  drudgery  disgust 
them. 
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PHLLADELPHLA,  FOURTH  MOXTH  5,  1856. 

A  recent  arrival  from  San  Francisco,  brings 
intelligence  of  a  violent  earthquake  which  oc- 
curred at  Jeddo,  Japan,  on  the  11th  of  llth 
month  last,  which  it  is  said  destroyed  100,000 
dwellings,  54  temples,  and  30,000  inhabitants. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  while  the  earth  opened  and 
closed  over  thousands  of  buildings.  On  the 
15th  of  2nd  month  San  Francisco  and  its  vicini- 
ty was  visited  by  a  similar  catastrophe,  which 
was  destructive  in  its  effects  upon  property,  but 
it  is  believed  no  lives  were  lost.  A  writer, 
speaking  of  this  earthquake,  thus  describes  the 
city  which  has  been  so  signally  visited. 

Jeddo  is  a  great  city ;  all  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  empire  are  obliged  to  maintain  es- 
tablishments there.  It  is  possible  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  houses  may  have  been  destroyed, 
but  the  alleged  loss  of  life  is,  we  hope,  exagger- 
ated. The  Japanese  houses  are  not  of  a  kind 
to  crush  the  inhabitants  by  their  fall,  and  those 
who  perished  must  either  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  yawning  earth,  or  have  lost  their  lives 
in  the  flames  or  in  the  crash  and  confusion  inci- 
dent to  such  an  occurrence. 

Fischer  visited  Jeddo  in  1822.  The  entrance 
into  it,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  carriages, 
reminded  him,  from  the  noise  and  the  throng  of 
people,  of  the  commercial  port  of  London.  The 
shops  had  signs,  as  in  Europe,  and  the  goods 
were  exhibited  from  the  doors  and  windows 
under  the  charge  of  boys,  who  rivaled  each  other 
in  calling  by  loud  cries  the  attention  of  pur- 
chasers. Long  before  entering  the  suburb  Sine- 
gawir,  the  Dutch  visiters  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  crowd,  moving  along  broad 
streets  paved  at  the  sides,  and  lined  with  houses 
regularly  built,  and  many  of  great  size.  From 
the  suburb  to  their  hotel,  which  was  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  it  was 
two  hours'  walk ;  and  as  the  Palace  was  said  to 
occupy  a  space  of  half  a  mile  diameter  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  Fischer  estimated  the  dis- 
tance across  the  whole  city  at  five  or  six  hours' 
walk  at  an  ordinary  step,  which  at  the  most 
moderate  calculation,  would  be  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles. 


Married,— Third  Month  19th,  in  Green  Plain 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Edward  E.  Harrison,  son  of 
Joshua  Harrison,  to  Esthkr  L.  Walker,  daughter 
of  Abel  and  Hannah  Walker,  all  of  Clark  County, 
Ohio. 


Died, — On  the  24th  of  3d  month,  at  the  residence 
of  James  D.  and  Mary  D.  Lavvson,  near  Woods- 
town,  N.  J.,  Martha  Folwell  Lawson,  aged  two, 
years  and  five  months  :  and  on  the  27lh  their  son, 
Powell  Carpenter  Lawson,  aged  four  years,  both 
of  scarlet  fever. 

 ,  On  2d  day  evening,  24th  of  Third  Month, 

Sarah  Maxfield,  (widow  of  Joseph  Maxfield,) 
in  the  80th  year  of  her  age.  A  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fourth  day  evening 
next,  the  8th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  4th  mo.  5th,  1856. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  New  York  papers  furnish  an  account  of 
a  schooner  fitted  out  at  that  port,  for  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  captured  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
by  a  steam-tug  under  the  direction  of  United 
States  officers. 

The  vessel  was  manned  by  twelve  Portuguese, 
and  in  attempting  to  put  to  sea  at  midnight, 
was  arrested  and  her  crew  taken  prisoners. 

The  following  account,  furnished  by  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  New  York  City,  exhibits  the 
extent  to  which  this  nefarious  business  is  carried 
on,  from  the  great  commercial  metropolis; 

Wq  learn  from  good  authority  that  no  less 
than  thirty  vessels  are  fitted  out  at  this  port 
for  the  African  slavetrade  every  year.  This 
fact  is  well  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  who  do  dl  in  their  power  to  break 
up  the  iniquitous  traffic.  But  in  spite,  of  their 
vigilance,  and  regardless  of  the  rigorous  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  for  its  extinction,  the 
business  is  still  carried  on  here,  and  that,  too, 
in  some  cases,  by  persons  who,  from  their  posi- 
tion in  society,  would  be  least  suspected  of  en- 
gaging in  it.  In  fact,  it  is  so  lucrative  that 
those  who  pursue  it  are  ready  to  run  every  risk 
for  its  enormous  profits.  The  immediate  ageiits 
engaged  in  it  are  mostly  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards, who  have  long  foilbwed  it,  and  whose  ex- 
perience and  cunning  too  often  enable  them  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  crime.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  convict  these  men. 
Their  vessel  may  be  seized  and  detained,  but  on 
searching  her  nothing  can  be  found  to  criminate 
those  who  had  her  in  charge,  and  yet  there  may 
be  no  moral  doubt  of  their  culpability.  Former- 
ly these  vessels  took  out  weapons  to  overawe 
the  blacks  as  well  as  to  fight  off  intruders;  they 
were  also  wont  to  carry  shackles  enough  to  se- 
cure as  many  slaves  as  they  could  carry.  Now 
they  depend  upon  their  speed  to  elude  cruisers, 
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d  instead  of  binding  their  living  cargo,  they 
nply  carry  a  keg  or  two  of  sharp  carpet-tacks ; 

if  the  slaves  become  restive,  a  handful  or 
0  of  these  sprinkled  among  them  soon  reduce 
em  to  submission.  The  slaves  being  naked 
d  closely  packed,  cannot  make  any  movement 
ainst  their  captors  without  being  subjected  to 
e  most  excruciating  pain — every  step  which 
ey  take  forcing  the  sharp  points  of  the  nails 
to  tbeir  bare  feet.  They  also  stow  the  coppers 
^ay ;  and,  if  boarded  by  a  cruiser  before  the 
ves  are  taken  on  board,  the  vessel  presents 
e  appearance  of  a  legitimate  trader.  A  few 
attered  bricks  might  perhaps  be  found,  as  well 
a  barrel  of  lime,  on  a  close  scrutiny;  but  the 
rmer  might  easily  pass  for  ballast,  and  if  any- 
dy  should  be  inquisitive  enough  to  ask  the 
e  of  the  latter,  why  it  would  be  the  easiest 
atter  in  the  world  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
quired  to  purify  the  ship.  Once  on  the  slave 
ast,  however,  and  the  slaves  on  board,  bricks 
d  mortar  would  serve  just  as  well  to  fit  up  the 
ppers  for  cooking  their  food.  Such  are  a  few 
the  modern  improvements. 
The  profits  accruing  from  a  successful  run  to 
d  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  are  so  great, 
at  the  captain  generally  hides  all  traces  of  his 
ime,  immediately  after  landing  his  cargo,  by 
her  setting  on  fire  or  scuttling  the  vessel.  In 
is  way  a  steady  market  has  been  established 
r  light,  swift-sailing  schooners  and  brigs,  which 
e  built  for  one  voyage  only.''  At  present, 
e  most  difficult  part  which  a  slaver  has  to  play 
to  obtain  his  clearance.  To  clear  the  Custom 
ouse  he  must  show  that  his  voyage  is  a  lawful 
e.  Here  he  is  liable  to  suspicion,  and,  it  may 
,  arrest  and  forfeiture.  Hence,  we  find  that 
e  practice  of  leaving  port  without  efi'ecting  a 
3arance  is  becoming  frequent.  Not  long  since 
ipt.  Smith,  who  was  found  guilty  of  having 
len  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  told  Mr. 
cKeon,  the  United  States  District  Attorney, 
at  the  custom  of  clearing  these  slavers  was 
Bonsense,  of  no  use  whatever,^'  and  that  if  he 
er  went  into  the  business  again  he  should 
ear  himself  in  the  night.  Recently,  several 
ssels  have  sailed  from  this  port,  under  cover  of 
e  night,  undoubtedly  bound  on  slave  voyages. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  SOAP. 

The  wife  of  an  American  agriculturist  has  been 
perimenting  in  soaps,  and  finds  that  the  addi- 
on  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  borax  to  a 
3und  of  soap,  melted  without  boiling,  makes  a 
.ving  of  one  half  in  the  cost  of  soap,  and  of 
iree  fourths  the  labor  of  washing,  improves  the 
hiteness  of  the  fabrics,  besides  the  usual  caus- 
c  effect  is  thus  removed,  and  the  hands  are  left 
iih  a  peculiar  soft  and  silky  feeling,  leaving 
3thing  more  to  be  desired  by  the  most  ambi- 
ous  washerwoman. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  2)d  mo.  1856. 
*  *  *  Notwithstanding  the  superficial  and 
butterfly  mode  of  life  that  is  apparent  in  the 
crust  of  society  here,  it  is  easy  to  live  as  quietly 
as  in  our  own  city,  so  that  plain  and  moderate 
people  may  feel  at  home,  even  in  the  midst  of 
gaiety  and  fashion.  We  live  in  an  active  part 
of  the  city,  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  nice  house, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  hasty  description  of  our 
home.  We  have  a  snug  clean  bed,  and  aneijually 
snug  sitting  room,  furnished  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  we  ought  to  desire.  A 
pretty  mantle-clock  ticks  over  the  fire-place,  a 
cheerful  flame  burns  within  the  last,  two  windows 
overlooking  a  lively  street  are  garnished,  (as 
they  say  here,)  with  red  damask  curtaiuf ,  a  table 
covered  with  cloth  of  the  same  material  occupies 
the  centre  of  our  apartment  at  which  we  are  both 
writing,  while  a  sofa  and  empty  chairs  stand  idly 
about  us,  which  would  be  much  more  attractive 
just  now  were  they  "  garnished"  with  bona  fide 
representations  of  our  dear  home.  We  will  at- 
tempt to  entertain  you  with  an  insight  into  our 
little  abode  still  more  closely.  House-keepers  in 
Paris  are  not  very  numerous  ;  families  mostly 
rent  rooms,  that  are  fitted  up  with  apartments, 
kitchen,  &c.,  as  in  our  houses.  Rooms  similar  to 
our  own,  are  rented  for  three  thousand  francs  a 
year,  $600;  the  other  floors  are  rented  at  a  much 
higher  price.  All  are  reached  by  a  large  marble 
stair-way,  used  in  common  by  the  occupants  of 
the  entire  house.  The  first  floor  is  let  out  for 
stores.  The  entrance  is  by  a  wide  court  way, 
closed  in  at  night  by  two  immense  gates  as  large 
as  a  Pennsylvania  barn  door.  To  open  and  shut 
these,  receive  cards,  letters,  &c.,  there  lives  in  a 
little  box  of  an  apartment  facing  the  court,  a 
porter  and  his  wife,  one  or  the  other  of  whom  is 
always  in  attendance  night  and  day.  By  these 
the  entrance  and  the  great  stair-way  are  kept 
clean  :  they  belong  to  the  house,  and  are  p  dd,  I 
think,  by  the  owner.  On  entering  we  ring  a 
bell  at  the  big  gate,  and  immediately  it  opens, 
by  an  unseen  hand.  We  go  out,  and  it  opens  for 
us  without  ringing,  or  without  touching  it ;  all 
this  is  done  by  the  porter,  who  sees  through  the 
glass  in  his  door,  every  one  who  descends  the 
stairway,  and  hears  the  bell  when  a  comer  ap- 
proaches from  without.  They  sit  at  reading, 
sewing,  or  chatting,  and  all  goes  on  without  dis- 
turbing their  position.  This  is  the  common  way 
of  living  in  Paris.  We  take  a  cup  of  coflfce  and 
bread  at  7^  A.  M.,  when  I  go  off"  to  the  Hospitals, 
and  return  at  1 0 1 ,  when  we  get  breakfast  of  meat, 
or  eggs,  and  cofl!'ee.  We  then  go  out  to  walk 
for  exercise  and  observation,  and  return  in  time 
to  rest  and  read  awhile  before  dinner  at  six. 
People  living  thus  provide  day  by  day  just  what 
is  needed  for  the  day  :  indeed  it  is  so  everywhere, 
at  hotels  even  ;  you  must  say  in  the  morning  at 
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breakfast,  whether  jou  will  be  at  home  to  dine, 
else  there  will  not  be  enough  provided.  No 
baking  is  done  in  the  house ;  bread  and  pies  are  pro- 
cured daily  of  the  baker  and  pastry-cook  :  if  an 
additional  egg  is  wanted  it  is  sent  for,  &c.  ;  noth- 
ing scarcely  is  kept  on  hand.  It  is  remarkable 
how  closely  the  French  can  calculate  how  much 
one  will  eat.  We  always  get  enough,  and  yet  if 
we  were  providing  for  others  we  should  be  afraid 
of  being  scanty,  with  only  the  supplies  that  are 
used  in  a  Paris  dining  room. 

During  our  visit  to  Holland,  the  weather  was 
pleasant,  excepting  one  day,  and  we  had  a  good 
opportunity  for  observation  and  comparison  with 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting country.  *  You  have  heard  perhaps  of 
the  cleanliness  of  the  houses  and  streets  of  the 
Holland  towns.  We  found  many  of  them  re- 
markably so,  and  especially  a  little  village  not 
far  from  Amsterdam.  We  went  out  of  a  seventh 
day  afternoon,  and  for  a  mile  before  we  reached 
the  place,  women  and  girls  were  seen  in  front  of 
the  houses  by  the  road  side,  cleaning  and  scour- 
ing pots,  kettles,  tongs,  shovels,  &c.  When  we 
reached  the  inn  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  the 
driver  said  we  must  walk  through  the  town,  as 
horses  were  not  allowed  to  enter  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point :  so  we  went  along,  and  such  a  picture 
of  cleanliness  we  never  saw.  One  of  the  first 
places  that  was  likely  to  be  (to  say  the  least) 
greasy,  was  a  butcher-shop,  and  we  stopped  to 
look  in.  There  were  the  scales  all  bright  and 
pure,  the  block  scraped  and  scrubbed,  and  the 
floor  scoured  like  that  of  a  palace  corridor.  On 
we  went  through  this  little  community  of  six 
hundred  persons.  The  streets  were  very  narrow', 
and  little  canals  constantly  intersected  the  foot 
way.  Almost  every  house  had  a  water  privilege 
on  the  canal,  and  the  display  of  scoured  things 
and  scouring  women,  was  really  amusing.  Then 
the  pavements  were  all  scrubbed,  and  the  little 
strips  of  soil  on  either  side,  raked  with  a  precision 
that  almost  made  me  ache  as  I  walked  along.  I 
wondered  where  the  children  played,  and  how 
they  played.  At  last  we  came  to  a  broader  place 
near  the  church,  where  was  a  little  gathering  of 
boys  and  girls  in  full  glee.  In  the  centre  of  this 
place  was  a  tree  standing  straight  up,  and  a  circle 
of  pavement  around  it,  formed  of  different  colored 
bricks,  in  the  shape  of  a  school-boy's  star,  and  all 
around  the  play-ground  were  here  and  there 
little  figures  made  in  the  pavement  with  stones, 
or  colored  bricks,  to  indicate  that  the  taste  of  the 
people  had  been  strained  to  find  ornament  for 
their  curious  home,  which  constantly  reminded 
me  of  a  baby-house  on  an  extensive  plan.  The 
children  did  not  dare  to  step  beyond  certain 
posts,  and  their  voices  were  not  so  sonorous  as 
the  free  boys  of  a  less  tasteful  town.  We  saw 
a  rather  public  looking  building,  and  enquired 
what  it  was.  On  learning  that  it  was  the  poor 
house,  we  asked  permission  to  visit  it.    The  resi- 


dent care-taker  spoke  English  pretty  well,  an 
conducted  us  through  it.  The  number  of  inmate 
was  fourteen  ;  old  men  and  a  few  orphan  cbildre 
made  up  the  family.  The  floor  of  the  entry  wa 
white  marble,  which  was  being  scrubbed  by  tw 
orphan  girls,  in  white  caps,  and  white  aproi 
temporarily  tucked  up  for  this  especial  service 
The  beds  were  all  in  closets,  protected  from  vie' 
by  doors  of  gauze  wire.  The  school  room  wj 
as  nice  as  a  polished  pin,  and  the  vines  an 
bushes  in  the  little  garden  were  all  trimmed  to 
line,  and  the  stakes  and  arbors  newly  painte 
green.  In  the  kitchen  was  a  great  copper  kettli 
containing  many  gallons  of  wheat  gruel,  whic 
was  cocked  daily  for  about  forty  people  in  tl 
village  who  received  it  at  the  kitchen  door,  froi 
a  wooden  measure.  All  the  houses  nearly  wei 
painted  green,  with  yellow  window  cases,  at 
the  front  rooms  kept  closed,  except  on  the  cleai 
ing  day,  once  a  week.  Another  place  was 
cheese  store  ;  the  cheeses  were  all  made  in  or 
mould,  and  arranged  in  shelves  at  the  same  di 
tance  apart.  The  cleaning  process  was  beic 
executed  while  we  were  there,  and  the  scraping 
being  gathered  in  a  box  for  the  pigs  of  the  owne 
The  pigs  were  generally  accommodated  wit 
lodgings  overhanging  the  canals,  so  that  the 
were  kept  in  becoming  condition  without  mu( 
trouble.  As  wa  advanced  we  saw  a  large  hous 
with  high  tapering  roof,  on  the  border  of  tl 
village  adjoining  the  meadows.  It  was  painte 
in  the  same  style  as  the  others,  and  was  perfect 
clean  in  its  exterior  and  in  all  the  appurtenance 
thereunto  belonging.  It  was  a  dairy,  and  wi 
the  residence  of  an  old  man  and  his  wife, 
blooming  daughter,  a  dog,  cat,  and  some  tweni 
cows.  They  lived  without  the  aristocratic  di 
tinctions  that  often  interfere  with  domestic  e' 
joyment.  The  long  room  occupied  by  the  co^ 
communicated  with  the  apartment  of  the  famii 
by  a  door  which  was  generally  open.  The  stab 
had  a  brick  floor,  and  along  the  walls  wei 
stationed  brooms,  forks  and  shovels,  all  washe 
and  scoured  till  they  shone,  and  each  in  its  ow 
place.  The  cows  stood  in  stalls  tied  togetbe 
the  wood  was  painted,  and  the  ceiling  above  wi 
of  varnished  oak.  This  sisterhood  of  honore 
stock  were  nearly  all  alike — mostly  white,  an 
quite  clean.  They  were  elevated  on  a  platforr 
some  eighteen  inches  above  the  brick  floor,  ar 
behind  them  a  gutter  which  sank  below  the  lev 
of  the  pavement.  To  each  pair  of  cows  wi 
allowed  a  cord,  passing  through  a  little  pulley  i 
the  ceiling,  and  either  end  tied  to  the  tail  nei 
the  extremity  so  as  to  hold  it  up,  and  yet  gu 
it  sufficient  play  to  switch  from  side  to  sid 
When  they  laid  down,  the  pulley  lifted  the  coi 
so  as  to  keep  the  tail  from  contact  with  tl 
gutter  or  even  the  floor.  To  get  the  cows  out, 
movable  bridge  was  placed  across  the  ditcl 
and  they  allowed  to  retire.  We  entered  next  tl 
apartments  for  the  human  part  of  the  family,  ^ 
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!  dutch  neatness  in  the  extreme..  We  were 
wed  to  go  into  the  room  that  is  only  opened 
e  a  week  to  clean,  and  on  very  extraordinary 
asions  besides  :  antique  furniture  crowded 
Bther  ;  displays  of  china  caps  and  saucers  in 
5S  cases,  &c.,  formed  an  aggregate  of  material 
cleaning  that  had  been  so  long  under  the 
scriptive  rule  of  the  brush,  as  to  look  as  if  it 

never  been  soiled.    Even  the  pendulums  of 

clocks  were  given  weekly  to  the  scourers' 
ds.  and  then  they  swayed,  bright  and  fresh 
n  the  daughter's  fingers,  ready  for  another 
sk's  service.  Most  of  the  pendulums  of  the 
n  undergo  the  same  process,  about  the  same 
e  every  week,  and  the  clocks  stand  still  and 

silent,  while  the  good  matrons  disarticulate 
m  from  their  true  connection.  The  old 
rch  clock,  however,  appropriately  keeps  on 
vigils,  and  warns  the  housewifes  when  to 
k,  and  when  to  sleep.  We  even  went  into  a 
d-mill,  in  a  low  meadow,  to  see  how  the  water 

pumped  out  of  the  ditches  into  the  canals, 
ime3  of  overflow,  and  there  we  found  a  family, 
Qg  in  rooms  with  painted  floors,  burnished 
dulums,  closet  beds,  and  showy  cups  and 
sers,  while  the  two  female  inmates  themselves 
e  in  clean  white  caps  and  aprons. 
?he  affairs  of  our  country  looked  at  from 
oad,  seem  really  to  excite  more  interest  than 
in  in  the  midst  of  them,  It  is  a  cause  of 
eral  congratulation  that  Banks  has  succeeded 
he  speakership.  I  don't  know  much  about 
I,  though  I  suppose  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been 
mt;!y  reported  in  a  French  paper,  that  a  colored 
1  of  republican  principles  has  been  elected. 
,ke  this  to  be  a  mis- translation  of  the  term 
ack  republican,"  which  is  a  term  that  has 
n  applied  to  him  by  an  American  paper.  The 
,ce  Congress  is  in  session  and  it  would  be  in- 
istiug  to  be  here  when  peace  shall  be  declared, 
uch  an  event  shall  bless  the  world.  People 
erally  look  for  it,  but  the  English  mostly 
id  off.  How  strange  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
bh  should  cry  for  peace,  and  Christian  Eng- 
3  still  ask  for  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
cable  arrangement  may  be  made  between  her 

our  country.  There  is  a  favorable  American 
ing  everywhere :  this,  perhaps,  may  be  owing 
he  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Continent 
erally  burn  for  liberty.  To  be  free  from 
wns  and  military  taxations  and  oppressive  dis- 
jtions,  is  the  feeling  of  the  intelligent,  and 
they  have  no  means  of  saying  so,  in  any  way 
t  seems  to  give  them  hope  of  success.  Eng- 
i  and  France  are  nominally  allied  it  is  true, 

there  are  strong  opposing  elements  in  the 
\  governments,  which  make  a  real,  sincere 
ance,  alike  unnatural  and  untrue.  For  ex- 
ple,  the  established  religions  of  the  two  nations 

directly  adverse.  England  has  not  even  a 
lister  of  her  government  at  Rome,  while  France 
I  her  soldiers  there  to  guard  the  Pope  on  his 


throne.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  a 
Romanist,  keeping  by  him  his  confessor,  and 
performing  the  requirements  of  the  cliureh.  The 
Queen  of  England  is  the  representative  head  of 
the  most  powerful  and  active  opposing  form  of 
religion,  and  her  subjects  have  routed  Catholic- 
ism almost  from  Ireland.  Roth  churches  claim 
the  same  apostolic  origin  and  line  of  descent,  and 
each  vies  with  the  other  in  the  urgency  of  its 
claims  for  such  authority.  In  both  countries  the 
church  is  really  the  government,  and  though 
there  may  be  a  political  combination,  there  can 
be  no  real  unity,  so  long  as  each  depends  upon  a 
separate  church  organization  to  sustain  itself. 
England  without  its  establishment  would  cease 
to  be  a  kingdom.  France,  without  Catholicism 
would  cease  to  be  an  Empire.  England  is  the 
central  power  of  one  ;  Rome  the  central  power  of 
the  other.  Wherever  England's  power  is  preva- 
lentjCatholicism  falls,  as  is  the  case  now  in  Sardinia. 
King  Emanuel,  under  the  approval  of  the  British 
government,  has  sold  out  the  churches  of  the 
Catholics,  uprooted  their  convents  and  monas- 
teries, imprisoned  and  exiled  their  Bishop,  while 
Rome  and  France  keep  together  in  a  common 
faith,  and  French  bayonets  arc  always  glistening 
around  St.  Peters  and  the  Vatican. 

In  this  state  of  turmoil  and  hidden  strife,  the 
masses  think  of  American  democracy;  they  like 
to  hear  of  it,  and  talk  of  it, and  their  sympathies 
are  with  us.  In  the  Denmank  question  we  do 
not  perhaps  stand  so  fair,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  at  heart  all  the  commercial  govern- 
ments favor  the  American  position,  though  they 
dare  not  say  so ;  and  yet  there  are  sober  minded 
people  who  think,  with  some  justice,  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  rather  too  fast  and  too  proud. 


SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

To  afford  the  "mind's  eye,"  clear  notions  of 
the  movements  made  by  the  planets  and  their 
moons,  a  method  has  been  suggested  by  that 
great  astronomer.  Sir  John  Herscbel,  upon  the 
following  principle: — Conceive  the  sun  repre- 
sented by  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter ;  at  82 
feet  distance  put  down  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
and  you  have  the  size  and  place  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  that  bright  silvery  point  which  is  gen- 
erally enveloped  in  the  solar  rays.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  142  feet,  putdowna  pea— it  will  be  the 
similitude  of  Venus,  our  resplendent  morning 
and  evening  star.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
from  the  central  globe  place  another  pea,  just 
perceptibly  larger — that  is  man's  world,  once 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  Mars  is  smaller 
still,  a  good  pin's  head  being  his  proper  repre- 
sentative, at  the  distance  of  337  feet.  The  four 
small  planets,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas, 
seem  as  mere  particles  of  dust,  about  500  feet 
from  the  sun  ;  Jupiter  as  a  middle  sized  orange, 
distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  :  Saturn,  with 
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his  ring,  a  lesser  orange,  at  the  remoteness  of 
two  fifths  of  a  raile;  and  the  far  Uranus  dwin- 
dles into  a  cherry,  moving  round  a  circle  which 
lias  three  quarters  of  a  mile  for  its  radius. 


MEN  AND  MANNERS  IN  CHINA. 

Sir  John  Bowring  has  s'^nt  to  the  London 
Athenasum  an  early  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  pop- 
ulation of  China,  addressed  to  the  Registrar 
General,  London,  and  read  to  the  China  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  We  copy  a  few 
paragraphs  from  an  exchange  : 

The  Population. 
There  has  been  no  official  census  taken  since 
the  time  of  Kia  King,  forty-three  years  ago. 
Much  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  accuracy 
of  those  returns,  which  give  302,447,188  as  the 
total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  China.  I 
think  our  greater  knowledge  of  the  country  in- 
creases the  evidence  in  ftvor  of  the  approximate 
correctness  of  the  official  document,  and  that  we 
may,  with  tolerable  safety,  estimate  the  present 
population  of  the  Chine'ie  Kmpire  as  between 
350,000,000  and  400,000,000  of  human  beings. 
The  penal  laws  of  China  make  provision  for  a 
general  system  of  registration ;  and  corporeal 
punishments,  generally  amounting  to  a  hundred 
blows  of  the  bamboo,  are  to  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  neglect  to  make  proper  returns.  The  ma- 
chinery is  confided  to  the  elders  of  the  district, 
and  the  census  is  required  to  be  annually  taken  ; 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  law  is  obeyed, 
or  the  neglect  of  it  punished. 

Divisions  of  Men. 
According  to  ancient  usage,  the  population  in 
China  is  grouped  under  four  heads:  1.  Scholars; 
2.  Husbandmen  ;  3.  Mechanics ;  4.  Merchants. 
There  is  a  numerous  class  who  are  considered 
almost  as  social  outcasts,  such  as  stage-players, 
professional  gamblers,  beggars,  convicts,  outlaws, 
and  others ;  and  these  probably  form  no  part  of 
the  population  returns.  In  the  more  remote 
rural  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  returning 
officer  most  probably  contents  himself  with  giving 
the  average  of  more  accessible  and  better- peopled 
localities. 

I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory 
tables  to  show  the  proportions  which  different 
ages  bear  to  one  another  in  China,  or  the  average 
mortality  at  different  periods  of  human  life ;  yet, 
to  every  decade  of  life  the  Chinese  apply  some 
special  designation.  The  age  of  ten  is  called 
^/ the  Opening  Degree;''  twenty,  "Youth  Ex- 
pired;" thirty,  Strength  and  Marriage;"  forty, 
"Officially  Apt;"  fifty,  "Error  Knowing;" 
sixty,  "  Cycle  Closing  ;''  seventy,  "  Rare  Bird 
of  Age;"  eighty,  "Rusty  Yisaged;"  ninety, 
"Delayed;"  one  hundred,  "Age's  Extremity." 
Among  the  Chinese  the  amount  of  reverence 
grows  with  the  number  of  years. 


Emigration  from  China. 
The  constant  flow  of  emigration  from  Ohii 
contrasted  with  the  complete  absence  of  iramig 
tion  into  China,  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
dundancy  of  the  population ;  for  though  tl 
emigration  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  t 
provinces,  namely,  Kwangtung  and  Fookii 
representing  together  a  population  of  probal 
from  34,000,000  to  35,000,000,  I  am  dispoi 
to  think  that  a  number  nearer  3,000,0000  tl 
2,000,000  from  these  provinces  alone  are  loca 
in  foreign  countries.  In  the  kingdom  of  Sis 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  1,500,( 
of  Chinese,  of  which  200,000  are  in  the  capi 
(Bangkok.)  They  crowd  all  the  islands  of 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  Java,  we  know  b 
correct  census,  there  are  136,000.  Cochin  ( 
na  teems  with  Chinese.  In  this  colony  we 
seldom  without  one,  two,  or  three  vessels  tak 
Chinese  emigrants  to  California  and  other  pla( 
Multitudes  go  to  Australia,  to  the  Philippii 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  Western  c( 
of  Central  and  Southern  America;  some  h 
made  their  way  to  British  India.  The  emi] 
tion  to  the  British  West  Indies  has  been  con 
erable  ;  to  the  Havana  greater  still.  The  anr 
arrivals  in  Singapore  are  estimated  at  an  aver 
of  10,000;  and  2,000  is  the  number  that 
said  annually  to  return  to  China. 

There  is  not  only  this  enormous  maritime 
igration,  but  a  considerable  inland  efflux  of  ( 
nese  toward  Manchuria  and  Thibet ;  and  it  i 
be  added,  that  the  large  and  fertile  island 
Formosa  and  Hainan  have  been,  to  a  great  ext 
won  from  the  aborigines  by  successive  inroac 
Chinese  settlers.  Now  these  are  all  ma 
there  is  not  a  woman  to  ten  thousand  men ;  he 
perhaps,  the  small  social  value  of  the  female 
fant.  Yet  this  perpetual  outflowing  of  pe( 
seems  in  no  respect  to  diminish  the  numbe 
those  who  are  left  behind.  Few  Chinamen  1( 
their  country  without  a  fixed  purpose  to  rel 
to  worship  in  the  ancestral  hall ;  to  bring 
fices  to  the  tombs  of  their  fathers ;  but  it  ma^ 
doubted  if  one  in  ten  revisits  his  native  \i 
The  loss  of  life  from  disoase,  from  bad  arrai 
ments,  from  shipwreck,  and  other  casual 
amounts  to  a  frightful  percentage  on  those 
emigrate. 

Food  and  Cultivation. 

The  arts  of  draining  and  irrigating,  of  pre 
ving,  preparing,  and  applying  manure  in  a  g 
variety  of  shapes,  of  fertilizing  seeds,  indoed 
the  details  of  Chinese  agriculture,  arc  well 
serving  of  note,  and  all  display  evidence  of 
inadequate  proportion  which  the  produce  of 
soil  bears  to  the  demands  for  the  consumptio 
the  people. 

The  Chinese,  again,  have  no  prejudices  w 
ever  as  regards  food  ;  they  eat  anything 
I  everything  from  which  they  can  derive  nutril 
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gs,  especially  puppies,  are  habitually  sold  for 
d;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  butchers'  shops, 
ye  dogs  skinned  and  hanging  with  their  visce- 
bj  the  side  of  pigs  and  goats.  Even  to  rats 
I  mice  the  Chinese  have  no  objection,  neither 
ihe  flesh  of  monkeys  and  snakes ;  the  sea-slug 
in  aristocratical  and  costly  delicacy,  which  is 
er  wanting,  any  more  than  the  edible  bird's 
t,  at  a  feast  where  honor  is  intended  to  be 
le  to  the  guests.  Unhatched  ducks  and  chick- 
are  a  favorite  dish.  Nor  do  the  early  stages 
putrefaction  create  any  disgust ;  rotten  eggs 
by  no  means  condemned  to  perdition ;  fish  is 
more  acceptable  when  it  has  a  strong  fra- 
nco and  flavour,  to  give  more  gusto  to  the 

ka  the  food  the  Chinese  eat  is  for  the  most 
t  hard,  coarse,  and  of  little  cost,  so  their  bev- 
ges  are  singularly  economical.  Drunkenness 
I  rare  vice  in  China,  and  fermented  spirits  or 
)ng  drinks  are  seldom  used.  Tea  may  be 
i  to  be  the  national,  the  universal  beverage; 
[  though  that  employed  by  the  multitude  does 

cost  more  than  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  an  infu- 
1  of  less  costly  leaves  is  commonly  employed, 
ecially  in  localities  remote  from  the  tea  dis- 
ts.  Both  in  eating  and  drinking,  the  Chi- 
e  are  temperate,  and  are  satisfied  with  two 
ly  meals,  '^the  morning  rice"  at  about  ten 

M.,  and  "the  evening  rice"  at  five  P.  M. 
e  only  repugnance  I  have  observed  in  China 
to  the  use  of  milk ;  an  extraordinary  preju- 
B,  er^pecially  considering  the  Tartar  influen- 

which  have  been  long  dominant  in  the  land; 
,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  butter,  cream,  milk, 
whey,  being  introduced  at  any  native  Chinese 
le. 

Ravages  of  Famine  and  Disea&e. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  in 
ich  the  harvests  of  mortality  are  more  sweep- 
and  destructive  than  in  China,  producing 
ds  which  require  no  ordinary  appliances  to  fill 
Multitudes  perish  absolutely  from  want  of 
means  of  subsistence;  inundations  destroy 
'ns,  and  villages,  and  all  their  inhabitants.  It 
lid  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  loss  of  life  by 
typhoons  or  hurricanes  which  visit  the  coasts 
China,  in  which  boats  and  junks  are  some- 
es  sacrificed  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands, 
e  late  civil  wars  in  China  must  have  led  to 
t  loss  of  millions  of  lives.    The  sacrifices  of 
nan  beings  by  executions  alone  are  frightful, 
the  moment  in  which  I  write,  it  is  believed 
t  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  victims 
ell    daily  by  the  hands  of  the  headsman,  in  the 
of  vince  of  Kwang-Tung  alone.    Reverence  for 
of  ,  there  is  none,  as  life  exists  in  superfluous 
itiii  indance.    A  dead  body  is  an  object  of  so  lit- 
concern,  that  it  is  sometimes  not  thought 
■/I  rth  while  to  remove  it  from  the  spot  where  it 
:refies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Often  have 


I  seen  a  corpse  under  the  table  of  gamblers ; 
often  have  I  trod  over  a  putrid  body  at  the 
threshhold  of  a  door.  In  many  parts  of  China 
there  are  towers  of  brick  or  stone,  where  tooth- 
less (principally  female)  children  are  thrown  by 
their  parents  into  a  hole  made  in  the  side  of  th- 
wall. 

Infanticide. 
There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of 
infanticide  in  China;  but  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  in  many  provinces  adniits  of  no  doubt. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  Chinese  writers  against 
infanticide,  Kwei  Chung  Fu,  professes  to  have 
been  specially  inspired  by  ''the  G"d  of  litera- 
ture" to  call  upon  the  Chinese  people  to  refrain 
from  the  inhuman  practice,  and  declares  that 
*'the  God"  had  filled  his  house  with  honors,  and 
literary  descendants,  as  the  recompense  for  his 
exertions.  Yet  his  denunciations  scarcely  go 
further  than  to  pronounce  it  wicked  in  those  to 
destroy  their  female  children  who  have  the 
means  of  bringing  them  up.  Father  Ripa  men- 
tions, that  of  abandoned  children,  the  Jesuifs 
baptize,  in  Pekin  alone,  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand yearly.  I  have  seen  ponds  which  are  the 
habitual  receptacles  of  female  infants,  who.se 
bodies  lie  floating  about  on  their  surface. 

Selected. 

If  in  our  daily  course,  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find, 
Nevi'  treasures  still  of  countless  price 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 
Old  friends,  old  scenes  will  lovelier  be, 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see  ; 
Sonne  softeniny;  gleann  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 
We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbor  and  our  work  farewell. 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  loo  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 
The  trivial  round,  the  connmon  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask, 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  roail 
To.  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 


WRITTEN  IN  OLD  AGE.— 1S3S. 
Oh  say  not  time,  with  ruthltrss  wing, 

Damps  the  best  feelings  of  the  nnnd, 
Say  not  his  scythe,  that  sweeping  thing, 

Can  level  thought,  and  fancy  bind — 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  flecay 

Usurp  the  place  where  reason  lay. 
Methinks  it  might  the  wizard  please 

To  stamp  his  ruin  on  tha  face, 
To  mark  his  grasp,  the  victim  seize, 

And  the  fine  form  bow  in  disgrace — 
Were  this  his  aim,  he'd  welcome  be, 

So  he  would  leave  my  mind  to  me. 
Leave  me  the  dreams  of  other  years, 

Leave  me  the  free  expansive  thought, 
The  courage  which  supports  from  fears. 

The  kindness,  kindred  feeling  brought — 
Then  couhl  1  bear  tinne's  spoils  to  see 

So  he  would  leave  my  mitid  to  m^. 

D.  LoTA^. 
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•'OVER  THE  HILLS  AND  FAR  AWAY." 
A  little  bird  brushed  my  windows  by, 
'Twixt  the  level  street  and  the  level  sky, 
The  level  rows  of  houses  tall, 
The  blank  noon-sun  on  the  level  wall ; 
And  all  that  (he  little  bird  did  say 
Was,  "  Over  the  hills  and  far  away/' 
A  little  bird  sang  behind  my  chair, 
From  the  level  lines  of  cornfields  fair, 
The  smooth  green  hedgerow^'s  level  round 
Just  a  furlong  off — the  horizon's  bound  : 
And  the  level  lawn  where  the  sun  all  day 
BurriS — "  Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 
A  little  bird  sings  above  my  bed  ; 
And  I  know,  if  I  could  but  lift  my  head, 
I  should  see  the  sun  set,  red  and  grand, 
Upon  level  sea  and  level  sand — 
While  beyond  the  misty  distance  gray 
Lies  "  Over  the  hills  and  far  aw^ay." 
I  think  that  a  little  bird  will  sing. 
Over  a  fresh  green  mound  next  spring, 
Where  something  that  once  clothed  me,ye'll  leave 
'Neath  the  level  shadows  of  noon  and  eve, 
But  I  shall  be  gone,  past  night,  past  day, 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

Chambers'  Journal. 


INDUSTRY  AND  ACTIVITY  OF  BIRDS. 

The  activity  and  industry  of  birds  when  they 
have  young  is  surprising.  A  gentleman  in 
England,  who  had  for  some  days  watched  the 
operations  of  a  pair  of  tom-tits  while  feeding 
their  little  brood,  gives  the  following  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  observations: 

The  parent  birds  began  their  labor  of  love  at 
half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  did 
not  leave  off  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
after  being  almost  incessantly  engaged  for  nearly 
seventeen  hours.  Mr,  Weir  counted  their  va- 
rious returns  to  the  nest,  and  found  them  to  be 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Up  to  four 
o  ^clock,  as  a  breakfast,  they  were  fed  twelve 
times;  between  five  and  six,  forty  times,  flying 
to  and  from  a  plantation  moi:e  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  their  nest;  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  they  had  fed  them  forty-six 
times,  and  they  continued  at  their  work  till  the 
time  specified,  sometimes  bringing  in  a  single 
large  caterpillar  and  at  other  times  two  or  three 
small  ones.  The  Germans-  are  the  finest  appre- 
ciators  of  birds-  It  is  a  fact  that  v^hen  the 
Prussian  authorities,  under' pecuniary  pressure, 
were  lately  about  to  cut  down  certain  trees  near 
Cologne,  which  were  frequented  by  nightingales, 
thealarmed  citizens  purchased  the  trees  in  order  to 
save  the  birds  and  keep  their  music. 


Good  Bread  and  How  to  Make  it. — An 
old  Yankee  housewife  gives  us  the  following 
valuable  directions  for  making  home-made  or 
family  bread : 

Wheat  mid  Indian  Bread. — To  two  quarts  of 
sifted  Indian  meal  add  hot  water  enough  to  wet 
the  same;  when  sufficiently  cooled,  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  or  more  of  salt,  half  a  pint  of  yeast,  and 
one  half  teacupful  of  molasses.    Then  add  wheat 


flour  enough  to  make  it  into  loaves,  (it  she 
be  kneaded  well,)  and  when  risen  light,  bake 
steam  it  three  or  more  hours;  if  this  sliould 
sour  while  rising,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  si^gar; 
a  little  saleratus  dissolved  in  water. 

Brown  Bread. — Take  equal  quantities  of 
dian  meal  and  rye  flour ;  scald  the  meal,  ! 
when  lukewarm  add  the  flour,  adding  one  1 
pint  of  good  yeast  to  four  quarts  of  the  raixti 
a  table-spoon  even  full  of  salt,  and  half  a  cu] 
molasses,  kneading  the  mixture  well.  This  k 
of  bread  should  be  softer  than  wheat  flour  bre 
all  the  water  added  after  scalding  the  meal  she 
be  lukewarm.  When  it  has  risen  well,  pu 
to  bake  in  a  brick  oven  or  stove — the  fori 
should  be  hotter  than  for  flour  bread  ;  if  a  st 
oven,  it  should  be  steamed  two  hours,  t! 
baked  one  hour  or  more ;  when  done,  it  is  a  d 
brown.  The  best  article  for  making  this  kirn 
bread  is  brown  earthenware — say  pans  eight 
ten  inches  in  height,  and  diameter  about 
same;  grease  or  butter  the  pans,  put  in  the  n 
ture,  then  dip  your  hand  in  cold  water 
smooth  the  loaf ;  after  this,  slash  the  loaf  h 
ways  with  a  knife,  quite  deep.  Some  let  it  rif^e  a  li 
more  before  they  put  it  to  bake.  Many  pe( 
prefer  this  bread  made  of  one  third  rye  fi( 
instead  of  one-half.  Y/hen  it  is  difficult  to 
rye,  wheat  flour  will  answer  as  a  substitute, 
adds  much  to  the  richness  and  flavor  of  this  \ 
of  bread  to  let  it  remain  in  the  oven  over  ni^ 

Virginia  Corn  Bread. — Dissolve  one  ta 
spoonful  of  butter  in  three  and  a  half  pinti 
boiling  milk  ;  into  this  scald  one  quart  of  Inc 
meal;  when  cool,  add  a  half  pint  of  wheat  flc 
a  little  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  e 
well  beaten;  mix  well  together,  and  bake  in 
cake-tins  well  greased  or  buttered. 

Indian  Bread,  called  the  St.  Charles  Ind 
Bread,  because  prepared  at  the  St.  Cha 
Hotel,  New  Orleans. — Beat  two  eggs  very  li^ 
mix  them  with  one  pint  of  sour  milk,  (or  bu 
with  sweet  milk  will  do,)  then  add  a  teaspooi 
of  soda  or  saleratus ;  then  stir  in  slowly  one  j 
of  Indian  meal  and  one  tablespoonful  of  me] 
butter  ;  beat  these  well  together;  bake  in  a  ci 
mon  cake-pan,  in  a  quick  oven.  The  bread 
be  made  very  good  without  eggs. 

Mush  or  Hasty  Pudding. — Stir  into  a  half  j 
of  cold  water  enough  Indian  meal  to  mak 
thick  batter;  put  this  to  three  or  four  quarts 
boiling  water  over  the  fire  ;  after  this  has  boi 
ten  minutes,  stir  in  a  dessertspoonful  of  salt,  s 
sifted  meal  until  it  is  quite  thick;  let  it  boil  oni 
two  hours,  stirring  it  often  to  prevent  its  burni 

Fried  Mush. — Mush  to  be  fried  should  1 
a  little  longer,  with  a  half  pint  of  flour,  say, 
two  quarts  of  mush  ;  put  the  mush  in  an  eart] 
dish  dipped  in  cold  water;  let  it  stand  until  \ 
fectly  cold ;  then  cut  it  in  slices  half  an  ii 
thick,  and  fry  them  brown  on  both  sides  in  a  lii 
butter  or  pork  fat — lard  will  do,  with  a  little  si 
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Indian  Cakes, — Take  some  mush,  add  milk 
warm  water  to  make  a  batter,  add  flour  enough 
make  the  cake  hold  together;  two  or  three 
js,  two  spoonsful  of  molasses  or  sugar,  a  little 
;raeg  or  lemon,  to  suit  the  taste;  bake  on  a 
ddle  or  in  an  oven. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding. — Into  one  quart  of 
ling  milk  scald  ten  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian 
al ;  when  cold,  add  a  teacupful  of  molasses, 
)iece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a  teaspoon- 

of  salt,  also  of  ginger  and  cinnamon;  bake 
a  pudding  dish  from  one  to  two  hours  in  a 
k  stove,  or  longer  if  in  a  brick  oven.  When 
le  it  has  the  appearance  of  brown  bread. — 

Y.  Tribune. 

rSES  OF  THE  DECAY  OJF  NATIONAL  HEALTH. 

L  wo  things  are  generally  conceded,  viz :  that 
American  women  are  not  as  healthy  as  the 
ropean ;  and  that  the  present  generation, 
eciaily  the  women,  are  not  as  healthy  and 
orous  as  former  ones. 

Vhat  are  the  causes  ?    Not  our  climate,  for 
fc  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  women  of 
i  country  were  as  healthy,  as  the  English, 
tch  and  Irish,  and  when  both  sexes  were  as 
)rous  as  their  ancestors  or  any  other  people. 
5  changes,  then,  must  be  owing  to  changes  in 
domestic  habits  and  modes  of  education, 
fie  of  these  will  now  be  indicated. 
Nothing  so  certainly  deteriorates  and  under- 
lies the  body  as  habitually  breathing  impure 
I    The  open  fire-places  in  kitchens,  parlors, 
.'  -rooms  and  workshops,  secured  to  our  ances- 
pure  and  cool  air.    But  at  the  present  day 
e  stoves  and  close  sleeping-rooms,  with  no 
per  ventilation,  are  debilitating  perhaps  nine- 
ihs  of  the  people,  while  children  are  crowded 
I  schools  heated  with  stoves  and  almost  never 
jerly  ventilated. 

^our  fifths  of  all  the  food  and  drink  taken  are 
)wn  off  through  the  lungs  and  skin.  Every 
'  of  lungs  vitiates  one  pint  of  air  at  every  ex- 
rtion.  That  is  equal  to  one  hogshead  of  air 
1  hour  for  every  pair  of  lungs. 
J^o  room,  then,  can  be  properly  ventilated 
;  does  not  receive  from  without  at  least  one 
ihead  of  air  for  every  'pair  of  lungs.  This 
Iways  secured  by  open  fire  places,  but  by  a 
^  almost  never.  Thus  it  is  that  the  greater 
;  of  this  generation  have  had  every  bodily 
le  nourished  by  imperfected  blood,  thus  in- 
ing  a  delicate  or  feeble  constitution. 
L  second  cause  of  debility  is  the  want  of  vig- 
is  exercise,  especially  to  the  muscles  of  the 
s  and  trunk.  In  former  days  the  children 
ked  with  their  parents  in  pure  and  cool  air 
several  hours  a  day,  and  thus  exercised  the 
icles  most  important  to  health,  especially  to 
iale  health. 

►ut  in  these  days,  school  children,  especially 
i  youngest  girls,  have  little  yigorous  exercise. 


And  where  exercise  is  demanded,  a  walk  of  a 
mile  or  two  is  deemed  sufficient,  while  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  muscles  most  important  to  health 
is  entirely  neglected.  Thus  both  sexes,  but 
especially  that  on  whom  depends  the  constitution 
of  the  children,  are  every  year  becoming  more 
delicate  and  sickly. 

The  third  cause  of  national  debility  is  a  change 
from  a  simple  to  a  stimulating  and  luxurious 
diet.  Stimulating  food  provokes  an  unnatural 
appetite.  A  great  variety  tempts  to  excess. 
Both  combine  to  overload  the  organs  of  nutrition, 
and  the  whole  organism  is  strained  and  over- 
worked to  throw  off'  the  excess. 

The  more  food  we  eat  and  the  richer  it  is, 
the  more  exercise  is  needed.  But,  instead  of 
this,  the  people  constantly  are  eating  more  and 
exercising  less.  Meat  is  the  most  stimulating 
food  there  is,  and  there  is  no  other  nation  on 
earth  where  all  classes  devour  such  quantities  of 
meat,  fat,  butter,  sugar,  molasses,  hot  cakes  and 
hot  tea  and  coffee.  And  no  nation  on  earth  have 
such  bad  teeth  and  every  other  indication  of  a 
debilitated  constitution. 

A.  fourth  cause  of  national  debility  is  excess  in 
stimulating  the  brain,  unbalanced.  h\j  exercise 
and  recreations.  Fifty  years  since,  to  read, 
write  and  cipher  were  all  that  was  expected  out 
of  a  College  course.  No  daily  drilling  in  hot 
school-rooms  in  all  manner  of  sciences,  with 
evening  lessons  at  home.  There  is  fifty  times  as 
much  intellectual  stimulus  of  the  brain  in  child- 
hood as  was  ever  known  in  former  generations. 
Then  the  cares,  business  and  excitements  of  all 
kinds,  for  both  men  and  women,  have  increased 
at  an  equal  ratio.  Everything  is  going  on  at 
high  steam-pressure.  Now  the  more  the  brain 
is  thus  stimulated,  the  greater  the  need  for  pure 
air,  exercise,  and  seasons  of  relaxation.  But 
contrary  to  this,  the  more  the  brain  of  children 
and  adults  are  stimulated,  the  less  pure  air  and 
exercise  are  secured.  And  so  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  exhausted,  and  the  whole  organism  be- 
comes delicate  or  diseased.  To  use  the  words  of 
a  medical  writer,  the  constant  exeroise  of  the 
brain  takes  up  the  chief  strength  of  the  system, 
and  consumes  it  in  feeling  and  thinking." 

Another  cause  of  general  debility  is  the  fash- 
ions of  female  dress.  The  stays  of  our  ancestors 
were  trifles  compared  with  the  accumulated 
enormities  that  have  been  practiced  on  the  female 
form  during  the  last  20  years.  The  thin  cover- 
ing for  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine  and  the  vital 
organs  in  cold  weather,  the  accumulation  of  clothing 
on  the  lower  portion,  the  pressure  of  tight  dresses, 
around  the  waist,  the  pressure  of  the  whalebones  in 
pointed  waists,  and  the  weight  as  well  as  the  heat  of 
the  enormous  massof  clothing  resting  on  the  hips,- 
all  these  combining  with  delicate  constitutions 
have  produced,  and  are  continually  producing, 
terrific  results  that  are  but  little  known  or  un- 
derstood. 
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LECTURES  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
At  the  solicitation  of  her  friends,  Ann  Preston 
D.,  will  give  another  course  of  lectures  for  women 
on  Physiology  and  Hyijiene.  The  Introductory  will 
be  delivered  on  4th  day,  the  9th  of  4th  mo.  at  4  o'clock 
P.  M.,  to  be  followed  by  others  on  5th  day  the  10th, 
and  7th  day  the  12th,  2d  day  the  14th,  4th  -flay  the 
16rh,  and  5th  day  the  l7th.  The  course  wilt  be  de- 
livered in  the  Hall,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Spring  Garden,  entrance  on  Ninth  Street.  - 
 -^^  

GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  fOUNG 
iMEiV  AND  BOYS.  The  summer  session  of  this 
school  will  commence  on  2d  day  the  19th  of  5th  month 
next,  and  contiaue  twen:y  weeks.  It  is  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  Penllyn  Station,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Rail  road,  from  which  pla<ie  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  free  of  charge. 

Terms  $60  for  the  summer  session,  one  half  payable 
in  advance. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under- 
signed, Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal. 

HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
4th  mo  5th,  1856 -6t. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  school  will  commence 
the  first  Second  day  in  the  Fifth  month,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  Terms  for  boarding,  w^a^hing  and 
tuition  $60  per  session.  No  extra  charges  except  for 
stationery.    For  circulars  apply  to 

JANE  HILLBORN  AND  SISTERS, 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

3d  mo.  29th— 6t. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  V!EN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  5:ession  of  this  Institution  will  open 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

All  the  braJiches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered  on 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which  has 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfully 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuition, 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  u.*e  of  all  books  and 
stutionery, excepting  Mathematical  Books, and  hoextra 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  and 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  door 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLRiNT  FLITCRAFT, 
F.ldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m. 

pHESTERFIELD    BOARDING  SCHOOL'^FOR 
BOYS. — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

TERTfls. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address, 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  22— 3m. 

FEMALfe  TEACHER  WANTED,  in  a  private 
School.    A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
preferred.    Enquire  of  L.  Murphy,  No.  158  Frank- 
ford  St.,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philadelphia. 
3d  mo.  22— 3t.  pd. 


GREKN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  Fi 
GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  son 
west  of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  M 
mington.  This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  fr 
the  above  named  places.  'I'he  summer  term  will  c( 
mence  on  the  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  contii 
twenty  weeks.  All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thoroi 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  cha 
of  $5  per  term.  Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  te 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  $55  per  session.  Tl] 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  schoc 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  UnionvilW 
O.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Prlncipa 

3d  mo.  29. 


ONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  I 
J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institutior 
the  first  2d-day  in  the  5th-month,  next.  Lectures  ' 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects  by  the  Teacher;  ; 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  a  Medical  Practitio 
the  former  illustrated  by  appiopriate  apparatus,] 
the  latter  by  Plates  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Terms. —  $65  for  20  weeks;  no  extra  charges  exi 
for  the  Latin  and  French  Languages,  which  will 
S5  each.    For  Circulars  including  References 
further  particulars  address- 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principa 
London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  P 
3d  mo.  18  6wp. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  3 
GIRLS. — It  is  "intended  to  commence  the 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situatio 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  soiit 
i  Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100 
from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  1 
road,  and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Ca 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  eithe 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  u 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Eliza' 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teaci 
wall  pay  every  attention  to  ihe  health,  comfort 
projiress  of  the  pupils. 

TERMs.-^For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 
1     For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address' 
STEPHEN  COX,  Principal, 
2d  mo.  23— 2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  Gil 
I  The  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  Jns 
tion  will  commence  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  next, 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  w-eeks.  At  is  situ 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  south' 
of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Colut 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  convi 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.  The  usual  branc 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education,  wil 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  approp 
apparatus,  will  be  delivered.  The  terms  are  $4 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance  ;  use  of  b 
$1  50,  drawing  $3  00.  No  extra  charges.  Alh 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Princ 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  F'a. 

SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON. 
2d  mo.  9th,  1856— 2m.  Principl 
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yiEMORIAL  CONCERNING  MY  BELOVED  WIFE, 
HANNAH  SMITH. 

besides  the  motive  of  preserving  some  sketcTies 
the  life  and  death  of  a  dear  companion,  for 
benfit  of  our  offspring,  I  am  induced  to  at- 
pt  this  description  for  the  instruction  of 
ers  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  living 
tern;  and  those  few  who  were  intimately  so, 
,  I  trust,  acknowledge  that  it  is  short  of  what 
ht  have  been  justly  said  on  the  subject. 
5he  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah 
^an,  and  born  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of 
mo„,  1719-20.  Ey  the  care  of  her  parents,  she 
in  a  great  measure  preserved  from  the  com- 
a  leyities  incident  to  early  youth,  and  by  the 
lortunities  of  improvement  afterwards,  she 
uired  such  qualifications  as  gained  her  much 
Dect  and  esteem.  And  though  the  affluent  situa- 
in  which  her  parents  were  placed,  yielded 
tering  prospects  of  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  the 
Id,  the  durable  riches  of  true  religion  ap- 
red  to  her  a  treasure  of  much  more  cdnse- 
ince,  and  as  such,  of  too  great  value  to  be  re- 
][uished  for  the  pride  of  shadows  and  delights 
t  die  in  the  enjoyment.  Thus  at  a  period  when 
slippery  paths  of  vanity  in  a  succession  of 
reasing  allurements,  are  apt  to  ensnare  youth- 
minds,  it  pleased  the  Divine  Being  to  bless 
endeavors  against  the  temptations  of  vain 
unprofitable  company,  though  of  the  politer 
and  to  strengthen  her  love  to  inward  retire- 
nt  and  recollection ;  and  having  tasted  the 
.tations  of  divine  love  to  her  soul,  she  saw  it 
3  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  that  her  all 
st  go  to  purchase  the  field  in  which  it  lay. 
d  from  this  time  forward,  I  have  reason  to 
nk  this  purchase  became  the  principal  busi- 
!8  of  her  life;  and  that  she  endeavored  to  stick 
the  terms  with  great  sincerity  and  ardor, 
efully  avoiding  occasions  of  interruption,  and 
dying  much  to  have  all  those  disquieting  af- 


fections silenced,  which  arise  from  temporal  ob- 
jects, and  are  too  apt  to  mingle  with  and  some- 
times mislead  good  intentions;  and  as  she  was 
helped  to  keep  here,  she  at  times  knew  the 
breathing  of  heart  answered,  the  blessed  Jesus 
broke  the  bread  of  life  unto  her,  and  satisfied 
her  soul  with  the  joys  of  his  salvation,  which 
increased  her  care  over  her  words  and  deport- 
ment, that  nothing  might  cancel  her  interest  in 
the  great  object  of  her  love  and  hope,  or  incapa- 
citate her  from  rendering  back,  in  some  degree, 
the  fruits  of  his  own  planting.  Such  was  the 
situation  in  which  I  found  her,  when  our  nearer 
acquaintance  commenced.  She  was  uncommonly 
scrupulous  respecting  any  prospects  which  might 
be  likely  to  engage  her  in  the  hurries  of  a  family, 
lest  she  might  be  led  into  a  neglect  of  her  in- 
ward pursuits.  She  paused  with  a  religious  so- 
licitude, and  waited  for  clearness  in  her  own 
mind  as  to  a  marriage  engagement,  until  her 
doubts  were  removed. 

We  were  happily  married  at  Germantown 
Meeting,  on  the  7th  of  the  10th  month,  1748. 
From  that  time  she  always  continued  to  take 
suitable  opportunities  of  retirement  and  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  without  lessening  the 
proper  concern  about  family  affairs,  in  the  pru- 
dent direction  of  which  few  could  exceed  her,  or 
in  the  duties  of  friendship  and  good  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  relations  of  a  cliild,  wife,  and 
mother,  she  was  tenderly  and  anxiously  careful 
to  fill  up  her  place,  and  having  herself  had  the 
benefit  of  an  excellent  mother's  example,  she 
tried  to  follow  her  as  well  in  her  general  conduct 
as  in  the  more  private  endearments  of  family  or- 
der and  harmony.  She  was  a  candid  interpreter 
of  the  conduct  of  her  acquaintance,  Slie  did 
not  indulge  a  curiosity  to  know,  much  less  to 
meddle  with  other  people's  concerns,  and  pos- 
sessed a  painful  sensibility  at  any  conversation 
introduced  at  the  expense  of  the  reputation  of 
absent  persons,  and  often  wished  that  the  inge- 
nuities sometimes  bestowed  that  way  might  be 
employed  on  the  improvement  rather  than  the 
faults  of  mankind. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1756,  she  became 
apprehensive  that  it  was  required  of  her  to  speak 
in  our  public  meetings;  this  occasioned  much 
inward  conflict,  having  been  always  fearful  ot 
discrediting  religion  by  appearing  more  in  show 
than  substance.  Aflcngth,  however,  she  gave  up 
to  what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty,  and  I  am 
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well  assured  that  both  her  engaging  and  continu- 
ing  in  that  service  was  in  much  simplicity  of 
heart  and  godly  sincerity.  Her  first  appearance 
in  that  way  was  at  Burlington,  and  while  we 
lived  there,  she  joined  with  other  Friends  in 
visiting  families  in  several  parts  of  that  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  divers  times  accompanied  some  of 
her  own  sex  of  greater  experience  in  the  minis- 
try in  visiting  several  Yearly  Meetings  in  the 
adjoining  provinces;  and  after  our  return  to 
Philadelphia,  which  was  about  half  a  year  before 
her  departure,  she  continued  to  attend  religious 
meetings  with  as  much  diligence  as  the  weakness 
of  her  constitution  would  admit ;  and  when  there, 
to  clear  herself  of  what  she  thought  required  of 
her.  During  the  time  of  her  last  illness,  she 
told  me  several  times  she  believed  she  should 
not  recover ;  and  though  her  bodily  pain  was  at 
times  very  sharp,  she  was  favored  with  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  she  found  to  be  a  refuge  in  the 
day  of  distress.  Once  acquainting  me,  with  great 
sweetness  of  spirit  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  she 
said,  "  Nothwithstanding  the  great  trials  I  un- 
dergo, my  foundation  remains  sure,  and  I  have 
a  hope,  yea,  an  unshaken  hope,  that  there  is  a  place 
of  rest  prepared  for  me."  At  another  time  she 
mentioned  that  the  prospect  of  her  change  being 
near,  continued,  and  begged  me  to  strive  for 
resignation  to  the  divine  will  respecting  her,  for, 
said  she,  "I  am  easy;  I  feel  no  guilt."  A  few 
evenings  before  her  decease,  as  I  sat  by  her  bed- 
side, she  desired  that  her  children  and  all  that  were 
about  her  might  keep  as  still  as  possible  when 
she  expired  ;  then  mentioned  several  other  things 
relative  thereto,  and  told  me  that  all  anxiety  re- 
specting the  nearest  enjoyments  of  this  life  was  ' 
removed  from  her;  that  she  felt  pardon  and  for- 
giveness for  all  omissions  of  duty  ;  and  concluded 
this  very  affecting  conversation  in  these  words: 
''0!  the  infinite,  loving  kindness  of  a  merciful 
God,  who  has  made  such  a  poor  creature  as  I 
am,  so  rich  in  faith  and  firm  hope  that  I  shall 
be  accepted  of  him." 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  18th,  and  was 
decently  interred  on  the  23rd  of  the  12th  month, 
1761.  John  Smith. 


The  following  letter  of  H.  J.  Moore  may  be 
interesting  as  the  last  efi'ort  of  her  pen. 

Philadelphia,  7th  mo.  1st,  1855. 
Dear  E.  : — Thou  hast  Jvery  often  been  my 
mental  companion  since  we  parted,  accompanied 
with  feelings  of  affection  and  an  earnest  solicitude 
that  thou  mayst  be  found  faithful  in  following 
Him  who  has  so  far  led  thee  along  as  a  tender 
Father,  and  oft  refreshed  thy  spirit  by  the  dis- 
tillings  of  heavenly  dew,  even  in  thy  silent  wait- 
ings upon  Him.  And,  if  in  those  seasons,  He 
is  pleased  to  show  thee,  by  the  impress  of  his 
holy  spirit  upon  thy  spirit^  that  he  requires  any 


duty  at  thy  hands,  fail  not,  my  beloved  friend, 
fulfil  it.  I  believe  He  who  calls  for  acts  of  dec 
cation  and  obedience  will,  as  he  promised,  be 
us  ''mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance. 
He  told  his  disciples  when  they  had  to  speak  : 
his  name  (which  is  his  power),  to  take  no  thougl 
beforehand,  for  it  should  be  given  them  in  th 
same  hour  what  they  should  say  and  what  th( 
should  speak.  It  is  equally  obligatory  upon  i 
now;  and  I  do  know,  from  some  experience,  th 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  obey  him  in  all  thing 
who  is  emphatically  our  "strength  in  weaknes 
riches  in  poverty,  and  a  present  helper  in  evei 
needful  time."  " 
I  have  thus  far  followed  the  impulse  of  fe( 
ing,  penning  what  has  arisen  for  thee,  without  a 
knowledging  the  reception  of  thy  truly  accept 
able  and  interesting  letter,  which  gives  renew( 
evidence  of  the  exercises  of  thy  mind.  I  wou' 
not  have  thee  wait  for  too  much,  but  when  tl 
impression  is  clear  that  the  Father  calls  for 
public  acknowledgement  of  thy  allegiance,  ev€ 
to  tell  unto  others  what  his  power  has  effccit 
for  thee,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child  \ 
willing  to  express  what  may  be  given  thee  at  tl 
time.  We  are  disposed,  I  well  know,  to  ple£ 
excuses,  that  we  are  the  least,  that  we  are  poo 
unlearned,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  unavailin] 
and  we  shall  find  that  no  sacrifice  will  suffice,  ( 
bring  peace  to  the  soul,  but  obedience  to  man 

fested  duty  ;  and  be  assured,  dear  R  ,  duty 

never  more  easy  than  when  first  presented  to  tl 
understanding.  I  do  believe  "  rebellion  is  as  tl 
sin  of  witchcraft,"  to  use  a  scripture  expressioi 
It  blinds  the  eye  of  the  mind,  and  darkens  tl 
understanding,  until  we  know  not  whence  goo 
cometh,  while  "the  willing  and  obedient  ei 
the  good  of  the  land,"  and  enjoy  abundance  ( 
peace. 

Marvel  not  that  thou  shouldstfeelas  an  empt 
vessel;  these  are  the  kind  of  instruments  tl 
Master  will  make  use  of,  to  fill  and  qualify  f( 
his  service.  We  must  be  emptied  of  self,  and  ( 
all  former  experience  at  times,  that  we  may  ri 
ceive  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom.  And  hei 
we  can  understand  the  scripture,  "new  win 
must  be  put  into  new  bottles."  It  is  said,  toi 
that  a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeket 
after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  givei 
but  that  of  the  "  Prophet  Jonah."  Now  ^ 
know  that  he,  from  disobedience,  was  swallowe 
up  in  darkness,  and  said,  "  out  of  the  belly  ( 
hell  cried  I."  These  things  are  left  on  recor 
for  our  instruction,  and  may  we  so  profit  by  thei 
as  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  resulting  froi 
not  following  our  heavenly  guide.  I  believe  i 
thou  art  willing  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyarc 
thou  wilt  be  brought  out  of  a  wilderness  state  c 
mind,  thy  pathway  will  be  illuminated  by  th 
light  of  truth,  and  then  thou  wilt  experience  th 
ways  of  religion,  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  all  thes 
to  be  pleasantness  and  peace.  Be  encouraged  then 
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y  dear  friend,  to  follow  on  in  the  path  before 
ee,  consulting  not  with  flesh  and  bl-jod  ■  let 
If  be  abased,  and  the  Lord  exalted  overall,  who 
worthy  to  be  served,  honored,  worshipped,  and 
eyed  by  all  his  rational  family,  now  and  ever 
)re.  And  the  lip  of  truth  hath  declared,  he 
at  honoreth  me  I  will  honor.  I  felt  great  near- 
ss  to  thee,  and  was  gratified  in  being  with  thee 
ivately,  though  my  counsel  seemed  out  of 
ason.  I  shall  continue  to  think  of  thee  and  be 
eased  to  hear  from  thee  at  any  time.  In  much 
v^e  I  bid  farewell,  and  am  sincerely  thy  friend, 
Harriet  J.  Moore. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE    MEMBERS  OF  CONCORD 
QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

When  we  contemplate  the  goodness  and  mercy 
the  Most  High,  and  our  own  dependant  condi- 
n,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Divine  worship 
duty  we  owe  to  him,  as  the  obligation  of  a 
iional  creature  to  an  All-wise  Creator.  And 
hough  a  variety  of  forms  has  been  adopted  by 
religious  world,  none  perhaps  is  better  adap- 
l  to  the  performance  thereof,  than  our  practice 
waiting  upon  God  in  silence;  and  none  per- 
ps  more  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of 
sus,  that  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
p  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
th.'^ 

However  simple  this  kind  of  worship  may  be 
itself,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  is  too  little  under- 
od  by  a  large  portion  of  the  professors  of  reli- 
>n.  This  silence  is  not  merely  a  cessation  from 
rds,  it  is  an  inward  watchfulness,  wherein  the 
)ughts,  feelings^  and  affections  of  the  soul  be- 
ne so  centred  within  itself,  as  to  leave  it  free 
m  the  influence  of  external  excitement,  and 
)ught  into  a  condition  to  commune  with  its 
^ine  Original.  Here  is  ample  room  for  the 
3rcise  of  every  spiritual  faculty  ;  the  soul  is 
ught  to  a  clear  sense  of  its  condition,  desires 
raised  after  heavenly  good,  and  as  a  living 
ntaio,  continually  aspires  to  the  attainment 
an  endless  life.  Here  we  can  understand  a 
timony  delivered  by  the  lip  of  truth,  "Whoso- 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him, 
ill  never  thirst,  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
I,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing 
unto  everlasting  life.^' 
[f  in  our  religious  meetings  we  are  engaged  to 
►mote  this  kind  of  silence,  a  preparation  would 
experienced,  to  worship  God  in  "  newness  of 
We  should  feel  the  quickening  virtue  of 
life  of  Christ  rising  into  dominion  in  our 
Is — that  spiritual  food  which  is  prepared  for 
sustenance  in  this  probationary  state.  And, 
nrever  this  may  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  it 
Qains  to  be  the  transcendant  glory  of  the  Gos- 
dispensation — this  we  should  desire  to  attain 
to  in  all  our  approaches  to  God,  whether  it  be 
retirement,  or  in  an  assembly  met  for  public 


worship.  As  we  are  engaged  to  come  to  Christ, 
the  "  true  auointing,''  access  will  be  opened  unto 
him  through  the  power  of  an  operative  faith, 
bringing  the  mind  under  the  holy  influences  of 
Divine  love ;  and  by  this  medium  we  Leconje  in- 
itiated into  membership  with  the  true  church, 
answerably  to  the  Apostolic  testimony,  By  one 
spirit  all  are  baptised  into  one  body." 

When  our  faithful  predecessors  were  called 
out  of  the  powerless  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
their  time,  they  were  drawn  together  in  the 
bonds  of  Gospel  fellowship,  where  they  were 
often  livingly  baptised  under  the  influence  of  the 
holy  spirit,  bringing  them  into  the  silence  of  all 
flesh.  Hence  arose  our  peculiar  form  of  wor- 
j  ship,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  encountered 
many  severe  persecutions,  oft  times  being  dragged 
from  their  places  of  worship — torn  from  their 
families — cast  into  prison,  and  exposed  to  the 
cruelty  of  wicked  men.  But  neither  ridicule, 
persecution,  the  deprivation  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  nor  all  the  cruelty  inflicted  by  a  spirit  of 
intolerance,  could  lessen  their  adherence  to  the 
principles  they  had  espoused — weaken  their  con- 
fidence in  an  arm  of  power  that  was  underneath 
to  support  them,  or  abate  their  zeal  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  they  not  only  considered  a 
reasonable  service,  but  because  they  believed  it 
to  be  a  practice  authorised  by  Christ  and  his  im- 
mediate followers. 

Here  they  enjoyed  the  consolations  of  the  gos- 
pel in  Christian  communion,  and  being  brought 
into  the  power  and  life  of  Christ,  could  realize 
the  truth  of  his  declaration,  "Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them.'' 

Let  us  contrast  our  present  situation  with 
theirs,  and  properly  estimate  those  privileges, 
which  through  their  faithfulness,  we  are  now 
permitted  to  enjoy  without  molestation  or  dis- 
turbance. 

When  we  look  around  us,  we  cannot  number 
the  blessings,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  us.  And  do  not  these 
things  call  for  renewed  exertions  on  our  part, 
and  for  greater  degrees  of  dedication  in  the  cause 
of  truth  ? 

Why  should  any  of  us,  amidst  the  accumula- 
ted favors  of  a  bountiful  Creator,  relinquish  the 
practice  of  assembling  ourselves  together,  that 
we  may  bear  a  public  testimony  of  our  love  to 
him,  by  waiting  upon  him  in  solemn,  reverential 
silence  ?  Shall  the  prosperous  condition  of  our 
temporal  callings,  prevent  us  from  the  perform- 
ance of  this  great  duty  ?  Would  it  not  be  more 
consistent  with  the  favors  we  enjoy,  as  well  as 
with  the  religious  principles  we  profess,  to  man- 
ifest our  gratitude,  by  devoting  a  portion  of  our 
time  in  so  reasonable  a  manner  ? 

If,  as  we  believe,  our  religious  testimonies  are 
founded  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  if 
practically  adhered  to,  would  promote  the  bar- 
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mony  of  mankind,  and  augment  the  sum  of  hu- 
man  happiness,  does  it  not  become  a  matter  of 
importance  to  us,  that  we  labor  for  the  promo- 
tion of  this  great  end ;  and  that  we  do  not  weak- 
en our  hands  or  lessen  our  ability  to  do  good  to 
our  fellow  men,  by  oar  unfaithfulness  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  to  our  heavenly  Father. 
The  good  seed  has  been  sown,  and  let  us  not  suf- 
fer the  "  cares  of  this  world  or  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches"  to  retard  its  precious  growth;  rather 
let  it  be  cultivated,  that  it  may  bring  forth  much 
fruit,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  and  good  hus- 
bandman. 

May  we  then,  dear  friends,  continue  faithful 
in  the  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  when  there 
assembled,  seek  for  the  life  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
manifested  in  the  secret  of  the  heart ;  and  as  we 
keep  on  the  ground  of  watchfulness  and  humility, 
we  shall  be  qualified  to  support  this  testimony 
for  the  truth  in  uprightness,  and  thus  be  able  to 
bold  out  this  language  to  others  :  Come  and  have 
fellowship  with  us,  because  our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  one  with  another 
in  him.  Then  there  would  be  a  godly  concern 
with  parents  to  encourage  their  tender  offspring 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  to  instruct 
their  infant  minds  in  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  the  language  of  their  lives,  hold  out  the 
invitation  to  follow  them,  as  they  follow  Christ. 

And  may  you,  my  young  friends,  be  concerned 
to  keep  upon  the  watch,  and  guard  against  every- 
thing that  would  in  anywise  draw  your  minds 
from  the  path  of  self-denial  and  the  cross.  Ex- 
posed as  you  are  to  the  snares  and  temptations 
of  a  world  that  lieth  in  vanity,  in  danger  of  being 
led  astray  by  its  deceitful  flatteries,  my  mind  has 
been  impressed  with  a  fervent  desire  for  your 
establishment  upon  the  true  foundation.  When 
we  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  contemplate  the 
removal  of  many  who  have  stood  as  bright  and 
shining  lights  in  our  religious  society,  now  re- 
moved from  their  labors  in  the  militant  church 
to  be  united  with  the  church  triumphant  in 
heaven,  are  we  not  led  to  reflect  upon  the  query, 
"Your  fathers,  where  are  they,  and  the  prophets, 
do  they  live  forever?'^  The  youth  of  our  society 
hold  a  responsible  station — on  them  will  devolve 
the  support  of  our  righteous  testimonies. 

How  important  then  that  they  should  be  faith- 
ful to  the  dignified  trust  committed  to  their 
charge  ;  that  they  may  become  the  instruments 
through  which  our  principles  and  the  simple  hab- 
its of  our  fathers,  may  spread  and  increase,  and 
be  conveyed  to  succeeding  generations. 

Do  not  plead  for  this  selfish  indulgence  or  car- 
nal gratification,  as  seeing  no  barm  in  it;  abstrac- 
tedly considered  they  may  be  indifferent,  but 
alas !  they  often  become  the  snares  in  which  the 
feet  of  the  unguarded  are  entangled,  and  drawn 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  The  enemy  of 
our  peace  begins  with  plausible  temptations,  in 


things  which  to  the  inexperienced  mind  appea 
of  small  concern — little  by  little  we  yield  oui 
selves  to  the  delusive  persuasions  of  the  vai 
world,  till  at  last  we  are  betrayed  into  a  fals 
shame  of  godly  conversation  and  a  breach  of  thos 
simple  habits,  into  which  the  truth  leads  il 
faithful  followers,  and  has  placed  as  an  exteric 
hedge  of  preservation  about  them. 

As  we  yield  to  small  temptations,  we  find  lei 
ability  to  resist  greater  when  they  are  presente< 
and  thus  we  are  drawn  ofi' from  the  simplicity  < 
our  profession,  to  amalgamate  with  the  worh 
in  language,  in  dress,  and  in  its  corrupt  custon 
and  associations.  The  natural  tendency  of  whic 
will  be  to  darken  and  entangle  the  mind,  t 
alienating  it  from  the  life  of  God — betraying 
into  a  disobedience  of  the  inward  law,  in  whic 
too  many  have  thrown  off  the  salutary  restrain 
of  religious  discipline,  and  unhappily  have  tran 
pled  under  foot,  by  example,  the  guardian  cai 
and  precepts  of  pious  parents,  and  by  a  mistake 
indulgence  in  the  gratifications  of  the  carni 
mind,  have  multiplied  their  sorrows,  instead  ( 
becoming  the  support  and  consolation  of  the 
declining  years. 

0  how  important  that  we  should  attend  to  a 
injunction  given  by  the  apostle,  "^^bstain  froi 
all  appearance  of  evil.''  Let  us  not  be  ashame 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  be  willing  to  chooj 
the  independent  ground  taken  by  one  formerl; 
let  others  do  as  they  will,  ''but  as  for  me  an 
my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord."— Such 
course  w^.,uld  enable  us  to  escape  the  snares  ( 
the  world,  and  as  we  become  daily  concerned  1 
live  in  obedience  to  the  "  law  of  the  spirit  of  li; 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  we  should  be  set  free  from  tl 

law  of  sin  and  death,''  and  thus  be  qualified  i 
answer  the  end  of  our  being,  by  shewing  fort 
the  praises  of  Him,  who  hath  called  us  out  ( 
darkness,  to  be  made  living  witnesses  of  h 
"  marvellous  light." 

Finally,  dear  friends,  may  we  be  engaged  i 
the  faithful  support  of  all  our  religious  testim 
nies,  that  the  work  of  our  day  may  be  advanct 
in  proportion  to  the  light  we  have  received,  ar 
the  ability  which  is  furnished  us.  Then,  mi 
we  not  confidently  hope,  that  Zion  will  shal 
herself  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  in  ht 
and  with  her  will  arise,  "  Judges  as  at  the  firs 
and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning." 

John  Jackson. 

Darhi/,  2d  mo.  18S7. 

THE  mariner's  COMPASS. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  there  has  alwa 
been  more  or  less  diflSculty  in  rendering  the  b( 
in  which  the  compass  is  placed,  water  proof,  ai 
some  disadvantages  are  the  result.  During 
storm  the  rain  sometimes  settles  on  the  face 
the  glass  which  protects  the  compass,  and  aftf 
wards  finds  its  way  down  into  the  box.  Here 
slowly  evaporates  when  dry  weather  comes,  aij 
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eposits  in  the  sbape  of  moisture  on  the  under 
de  of  the  glass,  thus  obscuring  the  compass  from 
ae  eye  of  the  helmsman,  leaving  stains,  &c.  An 
nprovement  has  been  devised  consisting  of  an 
vallid  lik  any  common  box  cover,  with  ledges, 
ad  a  ring  of  rubber  between  the  compass  and  the 
ox  to  allow  for  atmospheric  expansion. 


My  dear  E  :— The  old  saying  that  children 
ill  be  children,  might  be  improved  by  the  sub- 
I    itution  of     should  for  will;'^  I  mean  in  the 
nse,  that  their  natural  characters,  which  are 
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3  different  as  their  faces,  ought  to  be  educated 
^'  radually.  We  ought  not  to  require  of  one  child 
nything  because  another  child  does  it,  to  whom 
le  thing  may  be  perfectly  easy,  or  more  than 
e  can  in  justice  require  of  them  at  their  age  in 
^nsideration  of  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
fe  are  to  judge  and  discipline  a  child  simply  in 
jference  to  its  own  individual  character  and 
Tcumstances,  and  deal  with.it  with  the  single 
iew  to  the  improvement  of  its  individual  char- 
3ter,  rather  than  our  own  comfort,  or  even  its 
"  -ternal  improvement.  Now,  of  course,  the 
^^"1  pplication  of  this  principle,  in  detail,  involves 
great  deal  of  thought,  observation,  and  self- 
enial;  but  if  we  really  desire  to  do  good,  and  this 
pportunity  of  doing  it  is  in  our  path,  we  can 
Qgage  in  a  work  of  more  extensive  good,  when 
e  consider  how  these  children's  characters  are 
►  influence  a  still  larger  circle,  .and  how  great 
our  responsibility  to  future  generations  as 
ell  as  the  present,  that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
repare  the  way  for  their  best  instruction.  But 
D  come  down  to  our  own  case.  We  all  take  too 
luch  notice  of  disagreeables.  The  evil  of  doing 
his  is  obvious  j  if  the  child  is  dealt  with  in  the 
ame  way  for  making  a  noise,  or  for  carelesness, 
bat  it  is  for  a  moral  delinquency,  it  soon  learns 
3  confound  moral  distinctions  ;  and  if  it  is  fretted 
y  being  perpetually  talked  toabout  small  things, 
is  easily  worked  up  to  a  state  of  irritation, 
'hich  leads  almost,  insensibly,  and  certainly 
ithout  any  design,  to  the  commission  of  some 
loral  misdemeanor.  I  think  we  may  often  see 
Ills  with  all  children,  and  it  is  very  clear  in 
uch  a  ease  that  their  sin  is  as  much  our  fault 
theirs.  We  should  watch  our  own  state  very 
arefully,  and  see  how  far  our  desire  to  check 
hem  grows  out  of  our  own  peculiar  state  at  the 
ime,  and  how  far  that  influences  our  view  of  the 
ffence.  We  all  know  that  what  at  times  we 
u^el  to  be  a  great  annoyance,  is  of  no  consequence 
0  us  at  others,  and  for  the  same  reason  in  a  dif- 
rent  physical  state  it  is  sometimes  easier  to 
hem  to  control  themselves  than  at  others. 


Tbey  have  a  right  to  censure,  that  have 
eartto  help  :  the  rest  is  cruelty,  not  justice. 


THE  IMPASSABLE  GULF. 

Separation  ! — This  is  the  main  idea  convey- 
ed by  the  text.  What  enters  into  the  life  of  the 
good  will  not  commingle  with  what  enters  into 
the  life  of  the  bad.  There  is  a  wide,  deep  chasm, 
invisible,  it  may  be,  to  the  eye  of  eeose,  but  real, 
nevertheless,  between  those  who  love  and  obey 
God  and  those  who  do  not. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  companionship  among  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  unknown  to  all  whom  his  af- 
fection and  sacrifice  have  not  attracted  to  the 
cross.  Fellowship  there  can  be  none  among  in- 
dividuals and  classes  whose  characters  in  scarcely 
any  points  correspond.  Harmony  is  essential  to 
unity.  In  this  world  righteousness  and  wicked- 
ness are  as  wide  a  part  as  the  poles  j  and  in  the 
next,  they  will  form  no  alliance;  neither  cau 
show  any  affinity  for  the  other. 

The  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the 
wicked  is  made  by  the  prevalent  theology  a 
special  decree  and  formal  act  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
and  the  future  judgment  day  of  the  world  is  the 
time  fixed  for  the  division  to  take  place.  These 
positions  are  open  to  objection.  It  is  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  law  as  old  as  creation,  and  not  by 
one  final  sentence  passed  upon  human  beings, 
that  they  are  sundered  from  each  other.  And 
that  law  is  in  force  now  as  much  as  it  will  be  at 
any  subsequent  time,  raising  up  those  who  have 
any  aspirations  after  goodness,  and  whose  hearts 
glow  with  the  warmth  of  a  pure  affection,  while 
it  sinks  into  degradation  and  woe  those  whose 
existence  is  more  animal  than  spiritual,  who  are 
more  devoted  to  self  than  to  principle,  to  the 
world  than  to  God.  The  Divine  Being  neither 
passes  immediate  and  formal  sentence  upon  man's 
individual  acts,  nor  suffers  him  to  go  unwhipt  of 
justice  until  he  has  run  his  earthly  race,  then  to 
enter  into  a  full  reckoning  with  him.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are,  so  to  speak,  environed  and  begirt 
through  our  whole  existence  by  a  gelf-acting  law, 
and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  we  daily 
cherish  by  the  action  of  that  law,  determine  our 
condition.  The  high-minded,  the  pure-hearted, 
the  self-sacrificing,  are  hourly  lifted  up  above  the 
grossness  of  earth  and  sense,  while  those  who  are 
corrupt  and  sensual  are  hourly  falling  into  the 
pit  of  infamy.  You  can  read  even  now  the  sentence 
which  the  Infinite  Judge  is  passing  upon  the  good 
and  the  evil ;  you  can  see  the  separation  of  the 
loving,  obedient  children  of  the  highest  from  those 
who  are  prodigals  indeed.  The  coarse,  the  brutal, 
the  vulgar  seek  out  a  society  of  their  own,  and 
are  at  home  among  those  who  revel  in  the  same 
wickedness  into  which  they  have  been  led  by  un- 
governed  passions.  Those  who  most  deserve  to 
be  called  saints,  those  whose  deepest  and  strong- 
est yearning  is  for  more  of  the  life  of  God  in 
their  souls,  form  a  separate  companionship,  and 
each  in  every  other  finds  a  congenial  sfiirit,  a 
1  heart  beating  in  response  to  his  own,  a  di&ciple 
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of  JesuS;  a  fellow  pilgrim  bound  for  the  heavenly 
city. 

The  same  house  may  shelter,  the  same  fire 
warm,  the  same  secular  occupations  engage  those 
whose  characters,  show  few  points  of  resemblance, 
and  whose  interior  life  is  as  different  as  can  be  im- 
agined. There  may  be  a  proximity  of  person 
without  congeniality  of  spirit.  The  mental  and 
spiritual  spheres  in  which  individuals  move  may 
be  various,  though  the  affairs  of  business  or  the 
ties  of  relationship  may  often  draw  them  together. 
This  outward  existence,  and  the  routine  of  labor 
through  which  men  go  to  get  a  livelihood,  present 
novery  marked  contrasts.  There  is  a  sameness 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  every  observer.  But  if 
the  intellectual  states  of  one  and  another  be  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  ascertained  that  a  wide  gulf 
divides  those  whose  minds  have  been  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  discipline,  thereby  acquiring  a 
power  which  enables  them  to  grasp  sublime  ideas 
and  solve  difficult  problems,  and  those  whose 
mental  machinery  has  never  been  put  in  quick 
and  regular  motion,  either  because  of  indolence 
or  constitutional  infirmity.  No  matter  how 
closely  together  you  bring  a  man  who  has  the 
mind  of  a  Bacon,  and  a  benighted  Hottentot,  in- 
tellectually they  have  nothing  in  common.  Like- 
wise, if  you  seat  in  the  same  room  an  enthusiastic, 
accomplished  artist,  and  one  who  has  no  taste  for 
the  beautiful,  but  whose  thoughts  and  plans  are 
all  cast  in  the  mould  of  avarice,  they  will  indeed 
inhale  the  same  air,  they  may  look  upon  the  same 
objects,  they  may  even  force  a  conversation,  but 
no  tie  of  sympathy  will  make  them  one.  Equally 
noticeable  is  the  fact,  that  no  cordial  fellowship 
unites  those  who  live  for  this  world  and  the  pass- 
ing pleasures  of  the  day,  with  such  as  have  nobly 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  to  which 
they  a.re  called  by  the  voice  of  duty,  and  whose 
wise  forecast  makes  them  solicitous  to  lay  up  a  se- 
cure foundation  against  the  time  to  come.  Select 
the  person  who  of  all  your  acquaintance  is  the 
ripest  for  heaven,  whose  integrity  no  one  doubts, 
whose  zeal  for  righteousness  is  earnest  and  well- 
tempered,  whose  works  show  that  in  his  heart  is 
a  fountain  of  kindness,  whose  piety  is  sincere  and 
fervent,  adorning  his  character  as  nothing  else 
could.  Select,  also,  the  wickedest  person  you 
know,  the  scoffer,  the  blasphemer,  him  who  de- 
fiaittly  tramples  upon  God's  laws,  who  will  not 
listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Saviour,  who  has 
no  respect  for  superior  excellence;  in  a  word,  who 
is  most  of  a  reprobate  of  any  human  being  you 
ever  chanced  to  meet.  Let  circumstances  bring 
these  two  individuals  together.  Physically  they 
may  differ  no  more  than  might  two  persons  of 
like  character  intellectually,  they  may  share 
about  the  same  natural  gifts,  and  have  made 
nearly  equal  acquisitions.  As  to  material 
possessions,  they  may  stand  on  a  level.  In  some 
other  respects  they  may  be  alike.  Yet  need  it  be 
said  that  no  gulf  is  wider  than  that  which  sepa- 


rates the  man  of  God  from  the  child  of  t] 
wicked  one  ?  They  live  not  in  the  same  worl 
their  sympathies  blend  no  more  than  if  one  we 
an  inhabitant  of  Uranus  and  the  other  of  the  eart 
There  is  no  spiritual  affinity  between  thei 
Whatever  correspondences  may  be  traced 
their  external  states,  in  their  interior  beii 
there  are  none.  They  can  shake  hands,  b 
not  unite  hearts.  "What  the  word  felloivship  e 
presses  they  cannot  enjoy.  One  will  comma 
with  saints,  the  other  will  make  society  of  fo 
demons.  An  invisible  attraction  will  raise  o 
into  a  region  where  all  is  love  and  blessednes 
and  a  like  force  will  draw  the  other  down  to  1 
own  place  where  all  is  cursing  and  suffering. 

Mankind  are  not  only  separated  thus  by  ( 
versity  of  spirit  and  character,  but  the  sai 
cause  renders  them  aliens  and  outcasts  from  Gc 
"  Draw  nigh  unto  me,  and  I  will  draw  nigh  un 
you,"  saith  the  Ever-living  One.  When  we  ma 
an  ascent  toward  Heaven,  Heaven  will  cor 
down  to  meet  us,  but  never  before.  As  o 
Divine  Parent  is  infinitely  holy,  so  must  we 
holy  in  order  to  see  and  enjov  him.  W^hen  t 
sinner  is  spoken  of  as  banished  from  God's  p] 
sence,  it  is  not  meant  that  any  change  has  tak 
place  in  his  local  situation,  but  that  he  has  wil 
drawn  himself  from  the  fountain  of  being  ai 
perfection  in  order  to  revel  in  his  own  lusts,  and  t 
the  experiment  of  extracting  unalloyed  pleasui 
from  forbidden  indulgences  and  pursuits.  1 
makes  the  void  between  himself  and  the  M( 
High,  by  withholding  the  affection  with  whi 
it  should  be  filled.  And  when  we  say  of  a  c 
vout  spirit,  of  one  whose  piety  shines  in  all  1 
works  and  acts,  that  he  dwells  with  God,  that 
is  near  the  source  of  unclouded  light  and  infini 
joy,  we  intend  to  assert  that  there  is  a  law 
spiritual  attraction  which  secures  him  his  favor 
place.  In  either  case  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  t 
fact.  If  one  chooses  to  be  good,  and  does  n 
fail  immediately,  he  has  intercourse  with  Him 
whom  is  all  goodness.  If  one  arrays  himself 
an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Supreme  Being,  ai 
surrenders  himself  up  to  the  control  of  the  spir: 
of  darkness,  then  though  he  be  encompassed  1 
that  Presence  which  fills  the  universe,  he  is  ; 
outcast  and  condemned,  and  can  have  no  li 
ing  union  with  the  Infinite  until  his  soul  has  go: 
out  towards  him  in  penitence  and  prayer. 

Does  the  sinner  now  or  will  he  ever  compla 
that  there  is  no  heaven  for  him — that  divi; 
partiality  has  excluded  him  from  the  abode 
the  blessed  ?  Then  let  the  gates  of  paradise  ' 
be  flung  wide  open,  let  him  select  his  seat  amoi 
the  myriads  whose  employment  is  the  praise 
Jehovah;  let  the  lyre  with  which  celestial  music 
made,  be  put  in  his  hand  tuned  to  perfect  harm  on 
and  what  will  all  these  privileges  avail  to  rend 
him  happy  ?  He  is  not  in  his  place.  Elsewhe 
he  would  feel  more  at  home.  He  is  invited 
employments  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed.  I 
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i  withdrawn  from  scenes  in  which  he  has  sought 
leasure  in  other  days.    All  is  unfamiliar  and 
^■jtrange  around  him.    He  sighs  for  other  com- 
irll  anionship  than  that  of  angels.  Until  his  moral 
nd religious  nature  is  thoroughly  renovated,  until 
.6  has  caltivated  new  tastes,  and  yielded  himself 
eiiHo  the  guidance  of  a  better  spirit,  the  society  of 
be  redeemed  will  afford  him  no  satisfaction.  So 
he  blame  rests  upon  himself  that  heaven  is  no 
iiii  eaven  to  him.    The  holier  the  place  and  the 
ompany  where  his  dwelling  is  fixed,  the  less  con- 
ented  will  he  be.    God  has  no  favorites  whom 
e  makes  happy  around  his  throne,  for  those 
oll^ho  are  cast  into  outer  darkness  fix  their  own 
lournful  condition. 
Pity  a  gulf  should  divide  one  portion  of  man- 
saMind  from  another  !  Unfortunate  that  beings  of  a 
Go  indred  nature,  and  whose  interests  all  lie  in  the 
M  ame  direction,  should  grow  as  unlike  each  other 
their  characteristics  of  mind  and  spirit  as  if 
hey  were  distinct  creations  of  Almighty  Power, 
nd  not  designed  to  achieve  a  similar  destiny  ! 
Jut  how  things  are  we  can  see,  and  how  they 
rill  continue  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  Spripture, 
re  can  prophecy.    Leaving  God's  laws,  whose 
ction  no  human  might  can  change  or  interrupt, 
0  work  their  pre-determined  ends,  the  imperative 
uty  devolves  upon  us  to  adhere  to  every  moral 
fJjBrinciple,  to  rise  daily  to  higher  Christian  excel- 
5111  ence,  to  work  and  pray  as  if  every  moment  and 
very  act  were  immensely  important  to  us;  in  a 
}l(l7ord,  to  become  one  in  desire,  and  aim  and  effort 
flii  nth.  the  Father's  Beloved.    Thus  doing  we  shall 
nd  ourselves  arrayed  on  that  side  of  the  im- 
assable  gulf  where  are  green  pastures  and  never 
ailing  waters,  where  all  is  sun-shine  and  beauty 
nd  gladness,  where  the  hosts  of  God's  elect  go 
orth  clothed  in  righteousness  with  palms  in 
heir  hands  and  crowns  on  their  heads,  shouting 
ihe  praises  of  redeeming  love. 


From  Ycutli's  Penny  Gazette. 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  "  JUST  RIGHT"  AND 
LITTLE  WRONG." 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  flourishing  store 
n  Groton,  Massachusetts,  kept  by  James  Brazer. 
Mr.  Brazer  did  a  large  business  with  all  the 
ountry  round,  for  his  stock  was  composed  of 
dmost  every  thing  one  could  want, — cotton  and 
rt^oollen  goods,  hardware,  wooden-ware,  silks, 
:hreads,  crockery,  kegs  of  tobacco,  and  great 
pantities  of  rum  and  brandy ;  giving  plenty  of 
mployment  to  five  clerks. 

In  Mr.  Brazer's  store  in  those  days  there  was 
1  custom,  which  is  generally  done  away  with 
uow, — the  custom,  of  drinking  at  fileyen  o'clock. 
Every  day  a  drink  was  mixed  up,  made  of  rum, 
raisins,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  with  biscuit,  and 
handed  round  to  the  master,  clerks,  and  their 
ustomers.  All  partook  of  it,  and  relished  it, 
and,  I  dare  say,  smacked  their  lips  and  wanted 
imore.    At  last  one  of  his  clerks  refused  his 


glass.  He  had  "  made  a  resolution  not  to  take 
any  for  a  week,"  he  said. 

It  looked  very  odd.  His  companions  wanted 
to  know  why. 

The  habit  is  growinrj  on  me,"  answered 
Amos,  (for  that  was  his  name,)  and  I  am  afraid 
of  it ;  that's  why."  The  other  clerks  called 
him  foolish,  and  a  coward.  They  thought  that 
was  no  good  reason  at  all,  for  everybody  drank. 
They  laughed  at  him  ;  but  they  did  not  laugh 
it  out  of  him.  He  made  his  first  resolution  for 
a  week,  then  for  a  month,  and  then  for  a  year, 
and  finally  for  the  five  years  of  his  apprentice- 
ship; and  thus,  alone,  and  for  him&elf,  he  took 
the  ground  of  total  abstinence  when  spirit-drink- 
ing was  the  universal  fashion ;  and  during  the 
whole  time  he  never  drank  a  spoonful,  though 
he  mixed  gallons  and  gallons  for  his  master. 
Amos  made  the  same  resolution  in  regard  to  to- 
bacco ;  he  never  smoked  a  cigar,  or  chewed  but 
one  quid,  and  that  before  he  was  fifteen.  A 
great  many  years  afterwards,  he  wrote  thus  to  a 
young  student  at  college 

<^  In  the  first  place,  take  this  for  your  motto 
at  the  beginning  of  your  journey,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  going  just  ri(jht  and  a  little  wrong 
will  be  the  difference  of  finding  youraelf  in  good 
quarters,  or  in  a  miserable  bog  or  slough,  at  the 
end  of  it.  Of  the  whole  number  educated  in 
the  Groton  stores  for  years  before  and  after 
myself,  no  one  else,  to  my  knowledge,  escaped 
the  bog  or  slough ;  and  my  escape  I  trace  to  the 
single  fact  of  my  having  put  a  restraint  npon  my 
appetite.  After  leaving  school  and  going  into  a 
store,  not  a  month  passed  before  I  was  impressed 
with  the  opinion  that  restraint  upon  appetite  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  slavery  which  I  saw  de- 
stroying numbers  around  me.  Many  and  many 
of  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  apprentices  of  that 
day  have  filled  drunkards'  graves  and  left  desti- 
tute families  and  friends." 

Let  every  clerk  and  apprentice  who  reads 
this — and  I  hope  there  will  be  many — stop  and 
rote  this  point:  the  difference  of  go\r\^  just  right 
or  a  little  wrong,  in  your  setting  out  in  life,  is 
the  difference  between  integrity  and  dishonesty, 
success  or  disappointment,  happiness  or  ruin. 

At  twenty-one,  in  1807,  Amos  went  to  Boston 
with  twenty  dollars  in  pocket.  He  soon  received 
an  offer  of  a  clerkship  in  a  respectable  firm. 
Here  he  stayed  but  a  few  months.  His  employ- 
ers failed,  and  he  hired  a  small  store  and  fur- 
nished it  with  goods  upon  the  strength  of  the 
confidence  with  which  he  had  inspired  merchants 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  Integrity, 
industry  and  system,  were  the  foundations  upon 
which  his  business  life  was  built.  He  practised 
rigid  economy,  never  allowing  himself  to  spend  a 
fourpence  upon  unnecessary  objects  until  he  had 
earned  it.  During  his  first  seven  years  in  the 
city,  he  never  let  a  bill  stand  against  him  over 
the  Sabbath.    If  the  purchase  of  goods  had  been 
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made  at  auction  on  Saturday,  tie  always  exam- 
ined and  settled  the  bill  by  note  or  by  crediting 
ii",  so  that,  in  case  he  was  not  on  duty  on  Monday, 
tliere  would  be  no  trouble  for  the  clerks;  thus 
keeping  busine;:  s  before  him,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  drive  him.  At  the  cloLe  of  that  seven 
years  he  was  worth  fifty  tlioiimnd  dollars. 

On  his  first  coming  to  the  city,  he  took  lodg- 
ings with  a  widow,  who  had  just  opened  a  board- 
ing-house. Amos  asked  for  one  rule  to  be  made 
for  the  family,  and  that  was,  that  the  boarders 
in  the  public  sitting-room  might  keep  quiet  for 
one  hour  after  supper,  in  order  to  give  those  who 
wished  it  an  opportunity  for  studying  or  reading, 
'^The  consequence  was,"  said  he,  in  after-years. 
^'  that  we  had  the  most  quiet  and  improving  set 
of  men  in  town.  The  few  who  did  not  wish  to 
comply  with  the  regulation  went  abroad  after 
tea,  sometimes  to  the  theatre,  sometimes  to  other 
places,  bnt,  to  a  ma?i,  became  bankrupt  in  after 
life,  not  only  in  fortune,  but  in  reputation  ;  while 
the  majority  of  the  other  clerks  sustained  a  good 
character,  and  some  are  now  living  who  are  orna- 
ments to  society  and  fill  important  stations.  The 
influence  of  this  small  number  will  perhaps  be 
felt  through  generations.  It  was  not  less  favor- 
able on  myself  than  on  others.'' 

Such  were  the  principles  on  which  was  reared 
a  young  man  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
princely  merchants  of  Boston — princely  in  weallh, 
virtues,  and  benevolence, — Auos  Lawrence, — 
who  gave  in  charity  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  legacy  of  whose  life  is  a 
part  of  the  world's  true  riches.  Such  principles 
never  fail  a  man.    Young  men,  study  them  well. 
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PHILADELPHLA,  FOURTH  MONTH  12,  1856. 

Anothervolume  of  Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
land has  appeared,  and  the  charges  made  against 
William  Penn  in  a  former  volume  have  been  re- 
iterated, and  an  attempt  made  still  further  to  de- 
fame the  character  of  that  eminently  good  man. 
"VVe  shall  await  with  interest  the  disproval  of 
these  calumnies,  which  is  understood  to  be  in 
course  of  preparation  by  H.  Dixon,  who  has 
abundant  material  at  his  disposal,  when  we  shall 
allude  again  to  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  publish  the  following  remarks,  which  were 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  on 
the  17th  ultimo  with  regard  to  the  calumnies  of 
Macaulay,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  little 
some  of  his  statements  are  entitled  to  credit. 
We  copy  from  the  daily  papers  the  substance  of 
the  remarks  made  by  J.  Francis  Fisher  and 
Charles  Gibbons. 


J.  Francis  Fisher  called  the  attention  of  tl 
Society  to  the  renewal  of  Macaulay's  attacks  c 
William  Penn,  in  his  later  volumes.  He  hi 
hoped  to  find  a  retraction  or  apology  in  them  f 
the  calumnious  attacks  of  the  first,  after  their  fu 
and  absolute  disproval;  but  being  disappointt 
in  this,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest  on  his  ov 
part,  and  on  that  of  the  Society,  against  tli 
malignant  hostility  of  the  most  popular  historij 
of  the  day.  He  undertook  to  prove,  from  inte 
nal  evidence,  and  from  Macaulay^s  own  authoi 
ties,  how  utterly  futile  and  impossible  were  tl 
later  charges  against  the  honor  and  veracity 
our  great  founder  and  lawgiver.  J.  Franc 
Fisher  stated  that  we  may  expect  to  recer 
shortly  from  H.  Dixon,  who  has  had  access 
full  materials,  a  complete  refutation.  One  of  tl 
points  Macaulay  makes  is  that  Penn,  in  his  la 
days,  was  forsaken  by  the  Society  of  Frienc 
In  answer  to  this,  J.  Francis  Fisher  read  t] 
following  hitherto  unprinted  memorial. 

''A  testimony  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  co 
cerning  their  deceased  friend  and  Governor,  W 
liam  Penn : 

"We  find  ourselves  under  obligation  and  co 
cern,  both  in  duty  and  affection,  to  give  this  ma 
of  our  love  and  the  honorable  regard  we  bear 
the  memory  of  our  late  worthy  Governor  and  w< 
beloved  friend,  Wni.  Penn,  th^mgh  it  may  n 
be  our  part  to  attempt  so  ample  and  general 
testimony  as  seems  justly  called  for.  By  1: 
early  convincement  of  the  blessed  truth,  his  nol 
resignation  thereunto,  his  steadfastness  therei 
and  great  services  to  the  church  of  Christ, 
well  by  incessant  labor  in  word  and  doctri 
(made  more  extensive  by  the  many  excelle 
writings  he  hath  published,)  as  his  valiant  si 
ferings  fur  purity  of  worship,  and  the  testiir 
ny  he  had  received,  which,  to  him,  might  be  t 
greater  trial  and  conflict,  his  birth  and  stati 
in  the  world  placing  him  more  in  the  notice 
those  of  high  rank  amongst  men  than  was  coi 
monly  the  lot  of  many  others  of  our  worthy 
'  ders.  Neither  can  it,  we  presume,  be  forgott 
how,  when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  some  ea 
to  his  people,  this,  our  dear  friend,  employed  t 
interest  he  then  had,  with  success,  and  devot 
his  time  and  purse  to  serve  not  only  his  frienc 
in  their  religious  liberties,  but  them  and  othe 
distressed,  or'  any  wanting  favor,  even  to  t 
neglect  of  his  own  best  interests.  But  the 
me»iorials  we  leave  to  be  made  by  those  of  o 
worthy  elders  in  Great  Britain,  who  have  rao 
instances  and  greater  knowledge  of  those  of  i 
trials,  services  and  labors,  than  any  of  us  a 
be  presumed  to  be  so  fully  acquainted  with. 

'Yet  it  becomes  us  particularly  to  say  that, 
he  was  our  Governor,  he  merited  from  us  lo 
and  true  honor;  and  we  cannot  but  have  t! 
same  regard  to  his  memory,  when  we  consid 
the  blessings  and  ease  we  have  enjoyed  und 
his  government,  and  are  rightly  sensible  of  L 
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Bare,  alFection,  and  regard,  always  shown  with 
Qxious  concern  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
[le  people,  who,  many  of  them,  removed  from 
omfortable  livings  to  be  adventurers  with  him, 
ot  so  much  with  views  of  better  acquisitions  or 
reater  riches,  but  with  the  laudable  prospect  of 
retired  quiet  habitation  for  themselves  and 
osterity,  and  the  promotion  of  truth  and  virtue 
1  the  earth. 

'''And  as  his  love  was  great,  and  endeavors  con- 
ant  for  the  happiness  of  his  friends,  country- 
len,  and  fellow  subjects,  so  was  his  great  tender- 
ess,  justice,  and  love  towards  the  Indians,  from 
rst  to  last,  always  conspicuous  and  remarkable, 
lere  we  cannot  but  gratefully  and  humbly  ac- 
nowledge  to  the  gracious  God  of  all  our  mer- 
es, the  wonderful  preservation  of  this  colony 
'om  such  injuries  and  barbarous  depredations 
3  have  befallen  most  others ;  and  add,  that  we 
elieve  the  same  love  wherewith  the  Lord  had  so 
illy  and  effectually  prevailed  on  the  heart  of 
lis  ur  worthy  friend,  was  the  chief  and  durable 
otive  of  his  affection  and  kind  behaviour 
)wards  those  people ;  and  was  the  cause,  as  he 
as  made  a  means,  of  this  our  peace  and  preser- 
ation  ;  so  that  his  name  remains  precious  even 
mongst  the  heathens. 
•*'More  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  he  was 
le  Proprietary  and  Grovernor  of  this  province, 
nd  we  now  find  it  our  duty  (incited  thereto  by 
le  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  our  souls) 
add  a  few  lines  concerning  him,  as  he  was 
ur  worthy  Elder,  friend  and  brother  in  the 
lessed  truth ;  many  of  us  having  been  often 
omforted,  edified  and  solaced  with  him  in  the 
njoytnent  thereof.  As  was  his  testimony,  so 
7as  his  conversation,  edifying  and  lovely,  ad- 


linistenng  grace  and 
iour  was  sweet  and 
cension  great; 
st,  affable  and 


knowledge.    His  beha^ 
and  his  conde- 
even  to  the  weakest  and  mean- 
of  easy  access  ;  tender  of  every 


erson  and  thing  that  had  simplicity  of  truth  or 
onesty  for  a  foundation. 

''It;  was  our  comfort  to  understand  that,  after 
11  his  various  troubles,  trials  and  afflictions, 
hen  in  an  advanced  age,  infirmity  of  body,  and 
distemper  which  affected  his  memory  in  most 
ther  things  which  bcfel  him,  yet  the  love  of 
lod  remained  with  him,  and  his  sense  thereof 
s^as  frequently  strong  and  evident,  and,  we  doubt 
ot,  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  was  his  Omega. 
"So  that  we  have  assured  hope,  those  afflictions 
eing  put  off"  with  his  mortal  body,  immortality 
given  him  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  as  he  faith- 
ully  bore  the  cross,  the  crown  (which  was  his 
lope  and  long  since  in  his  eye)  is  his  possession, 
nd  his  soul  received  into  that  bliss  prepared 
nd  appointed  for  the  righteous. 

"Signed  at  the  time  of  our  general  meeting, 
eld  iu  Philadelphia,  the  iGth'l  mo.,  1718-19, 


Richard  Hill, 
Thomas  Masters, 
"William  (jarter, 
John  Goodson, 
Wm.  Hudson, 
Robert;  Jonos, 
Benj.  Mendenhall, 
Rees  Thomas, 
David  Brintnall, 
Nath.  Stanbury, 
Robert  David, 
Owen  Roberts, 


Pentecost  Tergue, 
Edmund  Orpwood, 
Jona't  Cockshaw, 
Evan  Owen, 
Edward  Jones, 
Cadwalleder  Evan, 
Wm.  Routlidge, 
Willoby  Warder, 
Nicholas  Wain, 
Anthony  Morris, 
Caleb  Pusey, 
Jos.  Kirkbridge, 


Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,David  Lloyd, 
Denis  Crumers,  John  Salkild, 

Peter  Shoemaker,  Thomas  Light  foot, 
Randall  Malin,  Wm.  Baldwin, 


Wm.  Lawrence, 
Edward  Rees, 
Thomas  Griffith, 
Richard  Towusend, 
Rowland  Ellis, 
Joseph  Mather, 
Richard  Warder, 
John  Moore." 


Jona't  Dickinson, 
Isaac  Norris, 
John  Wright, 
Sam'l  Preston, 
Hugh  Durborrow, 
Adam  Harker, 
Ralph  Jackson, 
Christ'n  BlacklDurn, 

Charles  Gibbons,  in  further  illustration  of  the 
justice  of  J.  Francis  Fisher's  remark,  that  the 
authorities  cited  by  Macaulay  did  not  always 
sustain  him,  referred  to  one  of  his  statements 
respecting  what  he  calls  a  dogn^a  of  George  Fox, 
that  "  a  Christian  was  bound  to  face  death  itself, 
rather  than  to  touch  his  hat  to  the  greatest  of 
mankind.'^  "When  Fox  was  challenged  to  pro- 
duce any  scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma,'' 
says  Macaulay,  "  he  cited  the  passage  in  which 
it  was  written  that  Shadrach,  Meschcck,  and 
Abednego  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace 
with  their  hats  onj  and  if  his  own  narrative 
may  be  trusted,  the  Chief  Justice  of  England 
was  altogether  unable  to  answer  this  aryvment, 
except  by  crying  out  '  take  him  away,  jailor  !" 
For  this  statement,  Macaulay  cites  Fox's  Jour- 
nal, page  166. 

Charles  Gibbons  said  that  the  very  authority 
on  which  Macaulay  relies,  convicts  him  of  the 
grossest  prevarication.  When  Fox  and  his 
friends  were  taken  into  court,  they  stood  with 
their  hats  on,  and  the  journal  cited  by  M.  nar- 
rates that  "  Judge  Gljn,  a  Welshman,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  said  to  the  jailor, 
'  What  be  these  you  have  brought  here  into 
Court  V  *  Prisoners,  my  lord,'  said  he.  *  Why 
do  you  not  put  off  your  hats  V  said  the  Judge 
to  us.  We  said  nothing.  ^  Put  off 3'our  hats,' 
said  the  Judge  again.  Still  we  said  nothing. 
Then  said  the  Judge,  'The  Court  commands  you 
to  put  off  your  hats.'  Then  I  spake  and  said, 
'Where  did  ever  any  magistrate,  king  or  judge, 
from  Moses  to  Daniel,  command  any  to  put  off 
their  hats,  when  they  came  before  them  in  their 
courts,  either  amongst  the  Jews,  (the  people  of 
God,)  or  amongst  the  Heathen?  And  if  the 
law  of  Emjland  doth  command  any  such  things 
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show  me  that  law  either  written  or  printed.'  The 
Judge  grew  very  angry  and  said,  'I  do  not  carry 
my  law  books  on  my  back.'  'But/  said  I,  ^Tell 
me  where  it  is  printed  in  any  statute  hooh,  thmt 
I  may  read  it.'  Then  said  the  Judge,  'Take 
him  away,  prevaricator !  I  will  fork  him.'  So 
they  took  us  away  and  put  us  among  the  thieves. 
Presently  after,  he  called  to  the  jailor,  '  Bring 
them  up  again.  Come,^  said  he,  'vjhere  had 
they  hats  from  Ifoses  to  Daniel!  Come,  an- 
swer me;  I  have  you  fast  now.'  I  replied, 
'  Thou  mayest  read  in  third  of  Daniel  that  the 
three  children  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace 
by  Nebuchadnezzar's  command,  with  their  coats, 
their  hose  and  their  hats  on.'  This  plain  instance 
stopped  him ;  so  that,  not  having  anything  else 
to  the  point,  he  cried  again,  'Take  them  away, 
jailor." 

The  Chief  Justice  was  entirely  worsted  in  the 
encounter ;  but  Macaulay  seems  to  consider  that 
a  historian  may  suppress  the  truth  whenever  it 
conflicts  witb  his  own  prejudices,  or  suits  his 
own  purposes  to  do  so. — Daily  Times. 


consequence  is,  that  interpreters  can  make  not! 
ins;  of  them. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Clark  County,  Va.,  on 
the  30th  of  the  11th  mo.,  1855,  Isaac  Pigeon,  in 
the  87th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  for  many  years 
an  elder  and  member  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  when  in  health  a  very  regular  attender  of 
all  his  meetings.  In  the  Summer  of  1845,  he  suf- 
fered vrith  a  severe  illness,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  unable  to  sit  meetings;  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  was  confined  to  the  house,  but  was  al- 
ways ready  to  receive  with  cheerfulness,  and  en- 
tertain v\fnh  true  hospitality,  all  his  friends.  He 
bore  with  christian  fortitude  and  meeknes  his  pro- 
tracted disease,  and  retained  his  mental  faculties 
to  the  last. 


INDIAN  NAMES. 

In  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  the  Indian  names  for  several 
of  the  towns,  rivers,  &c.,  in  that  State  are  given, 
and  the  question  is  asked,  What  is  the  English 
meaning  of  the  words?  The  following  are  the 
translations  of  a  few,  as  given  by  Louis  M.  Moran. 
one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Chippewas: 

Milwaukee — pronounced  by  the  Indians  Me- 
ne-aw-kee — the  rich  or  beautiful  land. 

Sheboygan — a  hollow  bone. 

"Waukesha — pronounced  by  the  Chippewas 
Waw-goosh-sha — the  little  fox. 

Peewawkee — pronounced  and  should  be  spelled 
Pee-waw  naw-kee,  the  flinty  place. 

Waupeteseepe — the  Indian  word  is  We-be-te- 
see-pee — Tooth  river.  • 

Oshkosh — a  hoof. 

Manitouwalk — the  home  orplaceof  the  spirits. 

There  are  many  parts  of  long  Indian  names 
which  are  almost  inaudible  when  spoken  by  an 
Indian,  and  yet  they  are  necessary  to  make  any 
sense  of  the  word.  White  men  generally,  in 
writing  such  names,  leave  a  part  out,  and  the 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG  PHILi 
DELPHIAN. 

JVaples,  2d  mo  14:th,  1856. 

My  Dear  Father:  *****  it  is  muc 
to  be  regretted  that  so  many  travel  here  withoi 
any  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  tl 
country,  for  while  there  is  so  much  of  interest  i 
Italy,  in  the  beautiful  scenery,  in  the  fine  ar 
and  in  the  antiquities,  all  of  which  can  be  ei 
joyed  without  speaking  Italian,  that  a  travelh 
is  repaid  a  thousand  times  for  the  labor  and  e; 
pense  devoted  to  seeing  them,  yet  there  is  t 
much  to  be  learned  from  mingling  socially  ivi 
the  people,  that  to  travel  through  a  nation  witl 
out  speaking  its  language  is  much  like  walkir 
through  a  library  and  looking  at  its  books,  witl 
out  being  able  to  take  down  a  single  one  to  e; 
amine  its  contents. 

The  ride  from  Rome  to  Naples  is  a  very  beau! 
ful  and  interesting  one.  The  first  sixteen  miL 
are  over  the  Campagna,  and  once  travelled  c£ 
never  be  forgotten.  On  our  right  we  had  "  tl 
Appian  Way"  lined  with  the  ruined  tombs 
the  wealthy  ancient  Romans.  On  our  left  we 
the  ruins  of  the  finest  ancient  aqueducts.  The: 
is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  these  aqu 
ducts  and  paved  roads  around  Home,  both  fro 
their  antiquity  and  their  grandeur;  some  id( 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  city  is  obtained  from  the 
works,  found  sometimes  a  hundred  miles  fro 
Rome,  and  yet  all  springing  from  and  contribu 
ing  to  the  greatness  of  the  "  Eternal  City,"  Tl 
supply  of  water  to  "  Modern  Rome  "  is  vei 
much  smaller  than  that  conveyed  to  the  ancie: 
city,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  now  forty-three  tim 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  to  New  York. 

Our  ride  to  Naples  v,'as,  as  I  have  said,  a  mo 
beautiful  one,  and  this  city  is  a  gayer  place  thi 
I  had  imagined.  Part  of  its  reputation  f 
gayety  is,  however,  owing  I  suppose  to  the  fac 
that  coming  directly  from  Rome,  we  are  stru( 
with  its  contrast  with  the  gloom  and  desolati( 
we  have  just  left. 

The  first  day  after  our  arrival,  we  visited  tl 
Mouseo  Borbonico,  containing  many  splend 
works  of  art,  and  enriched  with  the  relics  four 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  gera-rooi 
as  it  is  called,  contains  many  very  beautiful  came 
and  intaglios,  showing  that  in  these  works  ^ 
are  in  no  respect  in  advance  of  the  ancients 
also  some  bread,  stamped  with  the  maker's  nam 
various  grains  and  fruits,  figs,  grapes,  &c.,  silv 
spoons  and  forks  (with  one  prong)  and  son 
eggs.  In  one  drawer  they  showed  us  the  boi 
of  a  human  hand,  having  a  ring  on  one  finge 
and  grasping  a  coin.  This,  however,  is  only  oi 
room  in  the  collection.  I  should  have  mention( 
it  contains  also  a  glass  convex  lens,  found 
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ompeii,  of  some  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
is  very  curious,  indeed,  to  see  all  these  perso- 
,1  relics  of  the  ancients.  We  also  saw  in  the 
useum  three  noted  works  of  art ;  one  was  the 
arnese  Hercules,  a  gigantic  figure,  resting, 
tigued  bj  one  of  his  twelve  labors,  obtaining 
e  apples  of  the  Ilesperides ;  another  was  a 
arble  group  of  Telemachus,  waTeriog  between 
e  solicitations  of  the  nymph  Eucharis  and  the 
Imonitions  of  Mentor.  The  third  was  the  Far- 
ise  Bull.  In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  walk  in 
e  Villa  Keale,  a  beautiful  garden  or  park  on 
e  shore  of  the  sea,  ornamented  with  statues 
id  fountains,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
autiful  bay.  The  Italians  have  derived  from 
issic  times  a  very  pleasant  custom  of  adorning 
eir  public  places  with  the  busts  of  their  greatest 
en.  The  Pinchian  at  Kome  contains  busts  of 
ose  most  distinguished  in  art,  literature  and 
ience,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  Italy,  and 
re  the  Villa  Reals  has  two  beautiful  little  tom- 
es to  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Pompeii.  Its  de- 
ruction  was  not  (according  to  present  belief) 
destructive  to  life,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
me.  There  have  been  discovered  only  about 
irty  skeletons ;  and  it  is  thought  that  most  of 
e  inhabitants  escaped  on  the  first  indication  of 
eruption.  Possibly  the  skeletons  that  have 
Jen  found  are  almost  all  those  of  persons  whose 
''arice  drove  them  to  plunder  the  abandoned 
uses.  Before  I  go  inside,  I  should  mention 
at  outside  the  wails  is  a  curious  little  house, 
which  it  was  customary  for  funeral  proces- 
)ns  to  take  some  refreshment.  In  it  can  be 
en  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  reclined 
their  meals,  The  custom  is  called  a  luxurious 
le,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  awkward,  unless 
eir  food  was  all  cut  up  for  them  before-hand, 
was  chiefly  astonished  at  the  small  size  of  the 
ble,  which  would  not  suffice  for  the  dinner  of 
en  two  Americans,  while  the  couches  around  it 
ive  probably  held  eight  or  ten  Pompeiians.  The 
freshment  set  before  them  at  their  funerals 
ust  have  been  very  light  indeed.  We  entered 
ompeii  by  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,^^  a  road 
Qed  beyond  the  city  gate  with  monuments  to 
ceased  Pompeiians.  One  was  very  beautiful, 
was  of  white  marble,  and  looked  perfectly 
esh  and  new.  The  finely  cut  bas-relief  repre- 
snted  some  sailors  furling  up  the  sails  of  a 
lip,  emblematic  of  the  end  of  the  voyage  of 
fe.  The  boat's  rigging  was  not  unlike  that  now 
common  on  the  Mediteranean.  Near  this  was 
e  house  of  Diomede,  (as  it  is  called,)  the  first 
3  entered.  In  the  cellar  we  were  shown  the 
npression  of  a  human  figure  against  the  wall, 
ome  thirty  or  forty  wine  jars,  each  more  than 
mo  feet  high  were  found  ranged  along  the  floor, 
ad  there  they  still  are.  Further  on,  just  as  you 
jach  the  gate,  is  the  sentry-box,  in  which  was 
ae  skeleton  of  a  soldier,  whom  all  the  fury  of 


Vesuvius  could  not  frighten  from  his  post.  On 
entering  the  gate,  and  gazing  along  the  narrow 
street  worn  with  chariot  wheels,  lined  on  either 
hand  with  roofless  and  deserted  houses,  one  feels 
more  than  ever  the  reality  of  the  past.  *  *  * 
*  *  Before  following  the  street  that  leads  off 
from  the  gate,  we  took  a  little  path  that  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  walls.  They  were  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  and  from  this  point  we  looked 
down  upon  the  unburied  city  with  the  intensest 
interest.  From  here  we  see  the  vast  plain  which 
was  occupied  by  the  sea,  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city ;  another  plain,  a  little  more  ele- 
vated, beneath  which  lie  the  hidden  two-thirds 
of  Pompeii — and  Vesuvius  itself,  the  destroyer 
and  yet  preserver  of  the  city.  For  the  same 
eruption  that  destroyed  the  city  then,  has  cer- 
tainly preserved  it  much  better  than  man  could, 
and  has  given  us  in  it  the  most  perfect  account 
of  ancient  manners. 

Descending  again  into  the  street,  we  entered 
a  little  shop,  where  hot  drinks  were  sold  in  an- 
cient Pompeii.  We  saw  the  arrangement  for 
heating  water,  a  pretty  marble  counter ;  and  at 
one  end  of  it  three  little  steps,  to  arrange  the 
drinking  vessels  on.  A  baker's  shop  contained 
an  oven,  which  I  have  Mrs.  Stott's  authority  for 
saying  would  need  very  little  alteration,  to  do 
very  well  now,  and  some  grindstones,  which  were 
formerly  turned  by  an  ass,  whose  bones  were 
found  in  the  shop.  The  construction  of  the 
stones  was  peculiar ;  the  lower  one  being  a  cone, 
the  upper  one  a  hollow  cone  turning  on  it,  and 
having  at  the  top  a  hole  through  which  the  grain 
was  poured.  We  entered  several  houses,  whose 
vestibules  had  words  of  welcome  written  in  Mo- 
saic on  the  floor.  The  sleeping  rooms  were  not 
often  more  than  six  feet  each  way.  Their 
kitchen  was  a  small  afl'air,  and  their  dining  room 
not  so  large  as  I  had  expected  to  find  it  among 
such  a  luxurious  people.  It  was,  however,  ofteu 
splendidly  decorated.  Their  chief  strength  seems 
to  have  been  expended  on  their  public  reception 
room,  and  the  court  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  colonade,  with  a 
fountain  or  fish-pond  in  the  centre.  Most  of  the 
dwelling  houses  were  small,  but  there  was  one 
probably  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  contained 
a  court  forty  feet  square.  Some  bathing  estab- 
lishments have  been  very  well  preserved,  and  we 
saw  the  cold  and  hot  J)ath,  with  arrangements 
for  heatiyig  the  room  hy  steam.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  was  a  very  large  brazier,  seven  feet  long. 
One  street  was  entirely  filled  with  shops,  each 
one  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  varying 
in  depth.  It  is  said,  these  shops  not  unfre- 
quently  occupied  the  lower  story  of  some  large 
house,  as  is  now  the  case  with  our  hotels.  In 
one  of  them  was  found  a  little  glass  in  a  window 
frame — the  glass  was  not  however  very  clear; 
how  much  is  known  of  the  excellence  of  the  glass 
used  by  them,  I  do  not  know,  but  should  think, 
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if  it  had  been  very  good,  it  would  have  been 
used  more  frequently  than  appears  to  have  been 
the  case.  The  Amphitheatre  in  which  gladiato- 
rial shows  took  place,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
of  Pompeii  are  thousjht  to  have  been  assembled 
at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  is  very  perfect.  It 
is  provoking  to  see  how  slowly  they  are  progress- 
ing with  their  excavations.  It  is  quite  a  natural 
wish  to  be  present  at  the  opening,  for  the  first 
time,  of  one  of  these  buried  houses,  and  the 
royal  family  at  Naples  has  apparently  resolved, 
at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  enable  royal  and  other 
distinguished  visitors  to  gratify  such  a  desire, 
and  they  appear  to  wish  to  keep  Pompeii  as  an 
hereditary  family  toy,  a  sort  of  perpetual  royal 
raree  show — for  centuries  to  come.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  snail  like  pace  at  which  the  excava- 
tions have  been  hitherto  conducted,  it  will  be 
312  years  before  the  whole  city  is  laid  bare,  and 
all  its  treasures  brought  to  light.  In  excavat- 
ing, the  custom  is,  not  to  uncover  anything  en- 
tirely until  the  king  has  some  visitor,  whom  he 
honors  by  inviting  him  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  excavating  a  house,  which,  in  future, 
goes,  by  the  name  of  the  person  thus  distin- 
guished. Thus  they  have  the  house  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  Queen  Caroline,  &c.  A  little 
cottage,  with  the  usual  accessories  of  cats,  dogs, 
pigs  and  children,  is  situated  over  the  unexplored 
part,  overlooking  the  excavation,  and  contains 
life  enough  to  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
death  that  reigns  in^ljire  streets  of  the  deserted 
city  at  its  feet. 

I  am  now  at  Sorento.  The  hills,  which,  on 
the  rest  of  the  Sorrentine  promontory  come  up 
entirely  to  the  sea,  recede  somewhat  a  few  miles 
below  this  town,  leaving  an  amphitheatre  sur- 
rounded completely  by  hills,  and  elevat'cd  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  spot,  called  the 
Plain  of  Sorento,  is  noted  even  in  this  country 
for  its  delicious  climate  and  its  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. 1  have  arose  now  lying  on  the  table  which 
was  plucked  this  morning ;  and  I  have  picked 
the  most  delicious  oranges  I  ever  tasted.  From 
the  terrace  of  the  hotel  is  a  most  beautiful  view 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  Vesuvius,  &c.;  but  from 
the  high  hills  back  of  the  town,  are  the  finest, 
embracing  the  coast  of  Italy,  from  Gaetea  to  the 
Punta  Sicasa,  the  two  gulfs,  of  Naples  and 
Salerno,  Vesuvius  and  Naples,  with  the  little 
villages  that  line  the  coa^t.  At  about  10  o'clock 
we  took  a  lunch  on  one  of  the  highest  peaks,  on 
the  terrace  of  the  deserted  convent  of  S.  Agata, 
and  while  we  were  enjoying  it,  could  see — a  mere 
speck  in  the  distance — the  ruined  temples  of 
Paesturn.  To-day  finds  us  all  storm  stayed  at 
Sorento,  waiting  for  a  clear  day  to  see  the  blue 
grotto  of  Capri.  Y. 

Some  one  calculates  that  there  are  now  over 
thirty  thousand  planing  machines  in  operation 
in  the  United  States,  each  doing  some  sixteen 


men's  work.  If  they  should  all  be  discontinued, 
would  require  eighteen  hnadred  thousand  men  ■ 
perform  the  same  labor — a  number  nearly  equa 
ling  three  times  the  population  of  New  York. 

THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

BY  H.  W.  LOIVGFELLOW. 

Tw9  angels,  one  of  life  and  one  of  death, 

Passed  o'er  the  village  as  the  morning  broke  ; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  faces,  and  beneath 

The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  emok 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same, 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white  ; 

But  one  was  crowned  with  amarinlh,  as  with  flame, 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light. 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way  ; 

Then  said  I,  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  oppressed: 

Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betra)' 

The  place  where  thy  beloveds  are  at  rest !  ' 
And  he,  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels, 

Decending,  at  my  door  began  to  knock, 
And  my  heart  sank  with  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock, 
I  recognized  the  nameless  agony, 

The  terror,  and  the  tremor,  and  the  pain, 
That  oft  before  had  filled  and  haunted  me, 

And  now  returned  with  three-fold  strength  again. 
The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest. 

And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  God's  voice; 
And  knowing  whatso'er  he  sent  was  best, 

Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 
Then  with  a  smile  that  filled  the  house  with  light, 

"  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life,"  he  said ; 
And  e'er  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight, 

On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 
'Twas  at  thy  door,  oh  friend!  and  not  at  mine, 

The  angel  with  the  amarinthine  wreath 
Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine, 

Whispered  a  word,  that  had  a  soun'd  like  death. 
Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 

A  shadow  on  thoso  features  fair  and  thin; 
And  softly  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room, 

Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 
All  is  of  God  !  if  he  but  wave  his  hand 

The  mists  collect,  the  rain  ialls  thick  and  loud. 
Till,  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 

Lo  !  he  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud. 
Angels  of  life  and  death  alike  are  His  ; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 

Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ? 


THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 
Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
How  their  leaves  instruction  yield  ! 
Hark  to  Nature's  lesson,  given 
By  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven  ! 
Every  bush  and  tufted  tree 
Warbles  sweet  philosophy: 
"  Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow  ; 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow." — Heher, 


AMERICAN  VINEYARDS. 

Kobert  Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  says  that 
sold  last  year  from  his  vineyard  1-10,000  cuttinj 
and  thinks  that  the  whole  number  sold  in  o 
season  would  number  2,000,000  cuttings  a 
300,000  stocks.  This  looks  very  much  li 
making  the  Ohio  valley  the  land  of  the  vine. 
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THE  TIME  OF  PRAYER. 
«  Prayer  reveals  the  blessings  of  the  day, 
Prayer  drives  the  dangers  of  the  night  away." 

*'  When  the  morning  sun-beam  shineth 

On  the  fragrance-laden  air, 
And  thou  art  refreshed  with  slumber, 

Then  should  be  a  time  of  prayer. 
When  the  Sun  with  noon-tide  splendor 

Fills  all  vision  everywhere, 
And  thou  needful  rest  art  taking. 

That  may  be  the  time  of  prayer  ! 

When  the  day's  declining  shadows 

End  thy  labors,  toil  and  care  ; 
Ere  thou  seekest  wonted  slumbers. 

Bow  the  knee  in  humble  prayer  ; 
Should  the  midnight  ever  find  thee 

Wakeful  on  thy  couch — oh  !  there, 
There's  a  time  for  solemn  musing. 

That's  the  time  for  secret  prayer  ! 
When  in  health  and  buoyant  gladness, 

Lite  is  joyous,  bright  and  fair, 
That  should  be  a  time  to  utter 

Thankful  gratitude  in  prayer  ! 
When  afflicted,  i)ained  and  wounded. 

Yea,  when  sickness  lays  thee  bare, 
Doubt  not,  fear  not,  but  confiding, 

Breathe  thy  soul  in  earnest  prayer  ! 
Should'st  thou  ever  be  exposed 

To  the  world's  delusive  snare. 
Or  its  wily  arts  perplex  thee — 

That's  the  time  for  urgent  prayer. 
When  the  holy  Spirit  woos  thee — 

In  thy  closet  lonely  there. 
Or  before  assembled  thousands, 

Then  engage  in  fervent  prayer  ! 
In  the  walks'of  life,  wherever 

They  may  lead,— through  dark  or  fair, 
In  the  forest, — on  the  highway, — 

Ever  keep  a  heart  of  prayer  ! 
Thou  wilt  find  it  a  consoling, 

All  sustaining  guardian  here, 
'Tis  the  master-key  of  Heaven — • 

Pure,  confiding,  ardent  prayer." 

Friends^  Review* 


THE  SPARROWS. 

''The  poor  little  domestic  birds — sparrows, 
obins,  &c. — how  this  hard  weather  has  subdued 
aeir  independence  !  How  they  throw  them- 
ilves  on  us  for  protection  !  I  have  already 
lore  than  twenty  of  these  winged  pensioners,'' 
rites  a  friend,  ''who  seem  to  have  no  resource 
ut  what  they  receive  from  the  crumbs  that  fall 
•cm  my  table.  At  this  moment  they  are  seated 
tt  a  board  on  the  outside  of  ray  chamber  window, 
n  opening  which,  several  of  them  have  actually 
ome  in,  hopped  about  my  room,  warmed  them- 
}lves  at  my  fire,  and,  thus  refreshed,  again  take 
'ing  and  brave  the  elements.  Birds  are  at  all 
,mes  more  tame  here  than  I  have  seen  them 
Isewhere;  but  in  the  severe  part  of  the  year 
hey  so  absolutely  throw  themselves  in  the  way 
f  your  bounty,  that  a  man's  charity  must  very 
erversely  'pass  by  on  the  other  side,'  not  to  see; 
nd,  seeing,  he  must  have  a  heart  yet  colder  than 
he  ice,  not  to  accommodate  their  little  wishes. 
What  pleasure  there  is  in  gentle  offices, 


whether  administered  to  bird,  beast  or  man  I 
How  it  refreshes  in  warm,  how  it  animates  one 
in  rigorous  weather!  A  red-breast  is  trotting 
over  my  carpet  as  I  write;  a  poor  frost-uipped 
chaffinch  is  nestling  almost  in  the  ashes  of  my 
fireplace  ;  and  a  sparrow,  who  had,  after  warminfy 
himself,  ascended  my  table,  is  within  the  length 
of  his  beak  of  the  paper  on  which  I  am  writing. 
I  nod,  and  tell  him  as  he  slopes  his  curious  head 
to  the  writing,  'tis  all  about  himself  and  his 
associates  ;  and  the  little  fellow,  with  the  pleas- 
ant pertness  which  characterizes  the  sparrow 
tribe,  looked  saucily  into  my  face  with  his  head 
aside,  as  much  as  to  say,  "a  very  good  f^ubject* 
work  away  friend.''  Cold  as  the  snow  and  biting 
as  the  frost,  there  are  some  may  a.sk  whether 
"  two  sparrows  are  not  sold  for  a  farthing  ?"  and 
by  way  of  inference  may  demand  what  Sm  that 
leaf  be  worth  that  is  wasted  in  describing-  their 
wants.  But  if  in  the  eye  of  Omnipotence  one 
of  these  sparrows  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground 
unnoticed,  their  lives,  their  comforts,  their  dis- 
tresses, must  be  of  some  account  in  the  eye  of 
humanity. —  F.  P.  Gazette. 


THE  WINTER  SLEEP  OF  ANIMALS. 

Most,  perhaps  all,  animals  sleep  or  repose  at 
given  intervals,  after  certain  periods  of  loncrer 
or  shorter  duration  devoted  to  active  exercfse. 
This  oblivious  rest  is  necessary  for  the  restoration 
of  the  energy  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems, when  that  energy  is  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  tendency  to  sleep,  or  at 
least  to  rest  quiet  after  repletion  ;  and  in  hot 
countries  cnen  and  animals  take  their  siesta  du- 
ring the  fervid  heat  of  mid-day;  narcotic  drugs 
produce  sleep,  by  tranquillizing  an  irritable  con- 
dition of  the  nerves,  but  in  over-doses  they  pro- 
duce coma,  which  is  not  true  sleep,  and  which 
may  end  in  death. 

Distinct  alike  from  true  sleep,  and  its  simili- 
tude coma,  is  a  species  of  lethargic  insensibility, 
ordinarily  called  the  torpiditi/  of  lujhernation. 
This  torpidity  is  either  perfect  or' imperfect,  and 
it  varies  in  duration.  All  animals  do  not  fall 
into  this  condition,  although  many  do;  it  occurs 
at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year,  continues  for  weeks 
or  months,  passes  off,  and  leaves  the  animal  to 
the  exercise  of  its  wonted  energies,  and  to  its 
usual  alternations  of  activity  and  repose. 

The  term  hybernation  means  retirement  into 
winter  quarters;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
also  supposes  a  condition  of  torpidity  when  in 
that  winter  retreat.  In  our  northern  latitudes, 
all  our  reptiles  hybernato.  Many  of  our  quad- 
rupeds do  so  also,  but  none  of  our  birds  ;  for  to 
them  is  given  the  instinct  and  the  power  of  mi- 
gration. 

As  examples  of  hybernation  among  quadru- 
peds we  may  notice  the  marmot  of  the  Alps. 
This  animal  excavates  a  deep  burrow,  in  which 
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it  makes  a  bed  of  dried  grass  and  moss,  and  to 
this  asylum  it  retires  in  autumn,  stops  up  the 
entrance,  lays  itself  placidly  down,  and  falls  into 
a  state  of  torpor  which  lasts  till  the  beginning  of 
spring. 

The  pretty  little  dormouse  also  hybernates. 
It  makes  a  domed  nest,  generally  in  the  crevice 
or  chink  of  a  tree,  sometimes  amidst  the  inter- 
lacements of  the  thickest  part  of  a  dense  brake 
or  tangled  mass  of  brushwood,  and  in  this  snug 
dome-covered  dormitory,  made  of  moss,  grass, 
and  leaves,  it  coils  itself  up  into  a  ball  and  waits 
tke  approach  of  sleep.  The  hedgehog  hybernates; 
forming  a  warm,  soft  nest  of  moss  and  leaves, 
under  the  root  of  some  old  tree,  in  the  hole  of  a 
bank,  or  under  the  covert  of  haystacks,  masses  of 
timber  and  logs,  it  there  rolls  itself  up  like  a 
ball,  and  sinks  into  torpidity. 

Bats  likewise  hybernate,  some  more  profound- 
ly than  others.  They  seek  the  hollows  of  trees, 
the  recesses  of  old  ruins,  church  towers,  barns, 
eaves,  and  similar  retreats,  making  no  nest,  but 
hanging  suspended  by  the  hinder  claws.  Some 
hybernating  animals,  as  the  marmot,  lay  up  a 
store  of  provisions  for  consumption  in  early 
spring,  when,  although  the  trance  is  over,  other 
food  is  not  attainable. 

Instinct  impels  all  hybernating  animals  to  seek 
at  a  definite  period  their  winter  asylum ;  and, 
thus  instinct-guided  they  never  fix  upon  a  wrong 
situation.  In  every  case  the  aim  seems  to  be 
the  securement  of  a  shelter  from  extreme  cold, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  maintenance  of  a  degree  of 
temperature  conducing  to  a  peculiar  condition  of 
the  system,  without  involving  the  loss  of  the 
vital  principle  :  for  extreme  cold,  as  experiments 
have  proved,  does  not  produce  torpidity  in  these 
animals,  but  death.  If,  for  example,  we  expose 
an  animal  which  naturally  becomes  torpid  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  to  excessive  cold,  and 
allow  it  no  opportunity  of  sheltering  itself,  it 
will  certainly  perish.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
subject  an  animal  in  a  state  of  hybernation  to 
excessive  cold,  the  shock  will  revive  it;  but  let 
it  continue  in  that  cold  medium  for  a  short  time, 
and  it  will  die.  Artificial  warmth  will  revive  an 
animal  in  its  torpid  state  of  hybernation,  but  not 
without  injury. 

Bats  and  dormice  thus  awakened,  seldom  or 
never  survive  after  being  so  unnaturally  roused. 
"  Animals  which  hybernate  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year  in  obedience  to  a  protective  law,  will 
not  hybernate  if  exposed  to  cold  at  another  sea- 
son ;  and  if  the  cold  be  intense,  they  will  perish, 
as  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Mangili.'' 
Moreover,  the  degree  of  temperature  at  the  time 
when  animals  seek  their  hybernating  retreats  is 
often  higher  than  that  of  the  spring  month,  when 
their  revival  takes  place. 

A  truly  hybernating  animal  in  its  torpid  con- 
dition presents  us  with  the  semblance  of  death  : 
we  can  perceive  no  breathing,  no  motion  of  the 


heart,  no  vital  warmth ;  wounds  inflicted  see 
to  give  no  pain.  We  may  roll  a  hedgehog  o\ 
the  floor,  or  a  dormouse  over  the  table,  and  th 
exhibit  no  signs  of  consciousness;  they  are  und 
the  influence  of  nature's  preservative  chlorofor 

This  is  a  slight  sketch  of  what  we  ordinari 
term  hybernation.  Let  us  reverse  the  pictu: 
and  present  to  our  readers  the  sketch  of  a  cc 
trary  state  of  things.  Hybernation  means  U 
por  in  a  winter  retreat.  Let  us  contrast  it  wi 
estivation,  which  means  a  like  torpor  during  t 
intense  heat  of  the  dry  season,  or  summer,  in  t 
hotter  latitudes. 

In  inter-tropical  climates  a  continuance  of  he 
and  extreme  dryness  produces  the  same  efi'e< 
on  animals  as  does  the  cold  of  winter  in  our  tei 
perate  latitudes.  Life  appears  to  stagnate  ;  t( 
pidity  assumes  the  dominance ;  the  forest  is  sti 
as  if  destitute  of  its  native  wild  tenants,  for  t 
birds  either  seek  the  densest  coverts  or  migra 
to  other  localities.  We  quote,  with  some  om 
sions,  the  following  extracts  from  Darwin's  i 
teresting  Journal,  as  calculated  to  give  a  tr 
picture  of  this  animal  torpidity  during  the  seas( 
of  heat  and  drought. 

When  we  first  arrived  at  Bahia  Blan 
(South  America,)  September  1 ,  we  thought  d 
ture  had  granted  scarcely  a  living  creature 
this  sandy  and  dry  country.  By  digging  m  tl 
ground,  however,  several  insects,  large  spide 
and  lizards,  were  found  in  a  half-torpid  stat 
On  the  15th  a  few  animals  began  to  appear,  ai 
by  the  18th,  three  days  from  the  equinox,  ever 
thing  announced  the  commencement  of  sprin 
The  plains  were  ornamented  by  flowers  of  a  pir 
wood-sorrel,  wild  peas,  Oenotheras,  and  gerar 
urns.  The  birds  began  to  lay  their  eggs ;  num 
rous  insects  were  crawling  about;  while  tl 
lizard,  tribe,  the  constant  inhabitants  of  a  sane 
soil,  darted  in  every  direction."  It  is  well  knovi 
that  within  the  tropics  the  Jiyhernation,  or  mo: 
properly  sestivation  of  animals,  is  governed  t 
the  times  of  drought.  Near  Rio  Janeiro,  I  wi 
at  first  surprised  to  observe  that  a  few  days  afti 
some  little  depressions  had  been  changed  ini 
pools  of  water  by  the  rain,  they  were  peopled  b 
numerous  full-grown  shells  and  beetles.  Hud 
boldt  has  related  the  strange  accident  of  a  hovi 
having  been  erected  over  the  spot  where  a  youn 
crocodile  lay  buried  in  the  mud  ;  and,  he  addi 
the  Indians  often  find  enormous  boas,  which  the 
call  uji,  or  water-serpents,  in  the  same  lethargi 
state.  To  reanimate  them  they  must  be  irritate 
and  wetted  with  water.'' 

As  the  rainy  season  comes  on  suddenly — s( 
far  more  suddenly  than  in  our  climate,  whei 
the  transition  from  winter  to  spring  is  gradua 
does  animal  reviviscence,  with  a  restoration  t 
full  activity,  take  place.  To  this  singular  toi 
pidity  of  animals  during  heat  and  drought,  Baro 
Humboldt  expressly  alludes  when,  speaking  c 
the  tanrec,  a  hedge-hog  like  animal  of  Madagas 
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he  says:  "As  in  the  cold  zone  the  depriva- 
a  of  heat  causes  some  animals  to  fall  into  win- 
sleep,  so  in  the  hot  tropical  countries  an  anal- 
)us  phenomenon  occurs,  which  has  not  been 
ficieutlj  attended  to,  and  to  which  I  have  ap- 
ed the  name  of  summer  sleep  (estivation  ;) 
jugJit  and  continuous  high  temperature  act 
e  the  cold  of  winter  in  diminishing  sensibility.'^ 
='When,"  says  the  same  philosopher,  "  under 
)  vertical  rays  of  the  never  clouded  sun,  the 
■bonized  turfy  covering  of  the  plains  falls  into 
sfc,  the  indurated  soil  cracks  asunder  as  if  from 
!  shock  of  an  earthquake.  At  such  times  two 
)0sing  currents  of  air,  whose  conflict  produces 
otary  motion,  come  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
1  the  plain  assumes  a  strange  and  singular  as- 
it.  Like  conical-shaped  clouds,  the  points  of 
ich  descend  to  the  earth,  the  sand  rises  through 
!  rarified  air  in  the  electrically-charged  centre 
the  whirling  current,  resembling  the  loud  wa- 
spout,  dreaded  by  the  experienced  mariner, 
e  lowering  sky  sheds  a  dim,  almost  straw-co- 
red light.  The  horizon  draws  suddenly  nearer, 
steppe  (plain)  seems  to  contract,  and  with 
the  heart  of  the  wanderer.-  The  hot  dusty 
tides  which  fill  the  air  increase  its  suffoca- 
g  heat;  and  the  east  wind  blowing  over  the 
g  heated  soil  brings  with  it  no  refreshment, 

;  rather  a  still  more  burning  glow.''  

LS  in  the  icy  north  the  animals  become  torpid 
h  cold,  so  here,  under  the  influence  of  the 
ching  drought,  the  crocodile  and  boa  become 
tionless  and  fall  asleep,  deeply  buried  in  the 
^  mud.  Everywhere  the  death-threatening 
ught  prevails,  and  yet  by  the  play  of  the  re- 
Jted  rays  of  light,  producing  the  phenomenon 
,he  mirage,  the  thirsty  traveller  is  pursued  by 
illusive  image  of  a  cool,  rippling,  watery 
cror."  Of  the  distress  which  the  herds  of 
"ses  and  cattle  suffer  at  this  season,  the  writer 
es  a  fearful  picture,  which  we  must  here  omit. 
'At  length,''  he  adds,  after  the  long  drought 
welcome  season  of  the  rains  arrives,  and  then 
V  suddenly  is  the  scene  changed  !  The  deep 
e  of  the  hitherto  perpetually  cloudless  sky  be- 
les  lighter;  at  night  the  dark  space  in  the 
istellation  of  the  southern  cross  is  hardly  dis- 
guishable,  and  the  soft  phosphorescent  light 
ihe  Magellanic  clouds  fades  away.  A  single 
pd  appears  in  the  south,  like  a  distant  moun- 
\\  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  horizon, 
iiduaily  the  increasing  vapours  spread  like 
it  over  the  sky,  and  now  the  distant  thunder 
lers  in  the  life-restoring  rain."  The  suffoca- 
g  heat  has  passed  away '  as  if  by  magic  ;  the 
;etation  of  the  plains  springs  into  luxuriance ; 
I  beasts  of  prey  roam  abroad  ;  the  herds  re- 
;e  in  water  and  pasturage ;  and  the  creatures 
ich  slept  in  torpidity  awake  and  bestir  them- 
7es.  It  is  now  that  the  alligator  and  huge 
burst  from  their  temporary  graves.  "  Some- 
les/'  so  the  aborigines  relate,  "  on  the  mar- 


gin of  the  swamps  the  moistened  clay  is  seen  to 
blister,  and  rise  slowly  in  a  kind  of  mound;  then, 
with  a  violent  noise,  like  the  outbreak  of  a  small 
volcano,  the  heaped  up  earth  is  cast  high  into 
the  air.  The  beholder  acquainted  with  the  mean- 
ing of  this  spectacle  flies,  for  he  knows  there 
will  issue  forth  a  gigantic  water-snake,  or  a 
scaly  crocodile,  awakened  from  a  torpid  state  by 
the  first  fall  of  rain." 

Thus,  then,  in  the  hotter  regions,  during  the 
season  of  drought,  life  appears  to  stagnate  as  it 
does  in  the  winter  of  our  northern  latitudes  ;  but 
in  each  case  one  great  object  is  aimed  at,  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  namely,  the 
preservation  of  life,  although  under  the  semblance 
of  death. 

Wonderful  and  striking,  if  we  consider  it,  is 
this  preservative  law.  In  our  climate  so  few 
are  the  hybernating  quadrupeds  or  reptiles,  that 
persons  in  general  are  seldom  led  to  notice  the 
change  which  spring  produces,  when  the  hedge- 
hog, and  fieldmouse,  and  dormouse,  issue  forth, 
when  the  snake  leaves  his  retreat,  when  the  liz- 
ard appears  on  the  hedgerow  banks  in  all  its  live- 
liness, and  the  frog,  emerging  from  the  mud, 
throngs  every  pool  and  drainage  course. 

But  in  the  hotter  regions,  where  during  the 
season  of  intense  heat  and  drought,  when  all  na- 
ture seems  oppressed,  so  great  a  multitude  of 
animals  retire  and  sleep,  and  then  suddenly 
burst  forth,  roused  by  the  first  showers,  grateful 
to  man  and  beast,  the  contrast  forces  itself  on 
the  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  phenom- 
ena with  which  the  wildest  aborigines  are  inti- 
mately conversant. — The  Leisure  Hour. 


AMERICAN  WOOL. 

The  statement  has  been  promulgated  far  and 
wide  that  American  wool  is  unfit  to  give  that 
beautiful  finish  required  for  broadcloth  of  the 
best  quality.  It  has  been  stated  that  our  wools 
were  longer  in  the  staple  than  the  foreign  kinds, 
and  were  excellent  for  making  strong  warps,  but 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  felting  property 
requisite  for  fine  cloth,  and  for  this  reason  a  little 
foreign  wool  was  necessary.  H.  C.  Merriam,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Country  Gentlemen, scat- 
ters all  such  assertions  to  the  winds,  and  proves 
conclusively  that  American  wool  surpasses  all 
foreign  wools  for  its  felting  properties,  and  for 
making  beautiful  broadcloth,  light  or  heavy.  He 
states  that  American  grown  wool  and  fine  wool 
from  Saxony  have  been  tested,  and  the  palm 
awarded  to  the  former.  The  finest  Saxony  wool 
obtained  from  Hungary  cont_ained  only  2,400 
serrations  to  the  inch,  while  wool  obtained  from 
samples  of  American  flocks  contained  2,552  ser- 
rations to  the  inch. 


In  all  debates,  let  truth  be  thy  aim;  not  vic- 
tory, or  an  unjust  interest:  and  endeavor  to  gain, 
rather  than  to  expose,  thy  antagonist. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Fr.ouR  AND  Meal. — Holders  of  Flour  are  asking  $7i^ 
per  barrel  for  standard  brands,  with  light  sales.  For 
contimon  and  extra  brands  $lk  a  $71;  fancy  lots  $8^  a 
9J.  Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  |5,  and  Penna.  Corn  Meal  at 
$3  per  barrel. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  in  poor  supply  and  dull.  Sales 
of  inferior  and  good  red  at  $1  50  a  $1  G6,  and  $1  63 
a  $1  85  fur  prinae  white.  Rye  is  selling  freely  at  95 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  in  good  demand  ;  sales  of  yellow 
at  59  cents  afloat,  and  58  cents  in  store.  Oats  are 
dull  at  37  a  38  c  'Uts  per  bushel  far  Pennsylvania. 

T  ECTURKS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

At  the  solicitation  of  her  friends,  Ann  Preston 
M.  D.,  will  give  another  course  of  lectures  for  women 
on  Physiology  and  Hyjiiiene.  The  Introductory  will 
be  delivered  on  4th  day,  the  9th  of  4th  mo.  at  4  o'clcck 
P.  M.,  to  be  followed  by  others  on  5th  day  the  lOth, 
and  7th  day  the  12th,  2d  day  the  14th,  4th  day  the 
16th,  and  5lh  day  the  17th.  The  course  will  be  de- 
livered in  the  Hall,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Spring  Garden,  entrance  on  Ninth  Street. 

YBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  school  will  commence 
the  first  Second  day  in  the  Fifth  month,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry, Twenty-Third  Ward, Philadelphia,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  CornveiVs 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the  healiti-, 
comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms  for  boarding,  washing  and  uition  $60  per 
session.  No  extra  charges  except  for  stationery.  For 
circulars  containing  particulars,  apply  to 

JANE  HILLBORN  AND  SISTERS, 

3d  mo.  29th— 6t.  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

/"^ESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL~FOR 
\j  BOYS. — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  will 
cornnnence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  terr&. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address, 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Builington  Co.,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  22— 3m. 

p  E^ESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
VX  GIRLS. — It  is  intended  to  commence  the  first 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in  the 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  rotis 
from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teachers, 
will  pay  every  attention  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 
STEPHEN  COX,  Principal, 

2d  mo.  23— 2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EL  BRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  F 
YOUNG  \1EN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  sirua 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Institution  will  o 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twe 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfi 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  Including  Board,  Tuit 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books, and  noe3 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  d 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  J 

3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m. 


pWYNEDD  BOARDING  srHOOL  FOR  YOU 
VJ  men  AND  BOYS.  The  summer  session  of  1 
school  will  commence  on  2d  day  the  19th  of  5th  mo 
next,  and  contiiue  twen.y  weeks.  It  is  situate 
short  distance  from  the  Penllyn  Station,  on 
North  Pennsylvania  Rail  road,  from  which  place  pu 
will  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  free  of  chai 
Terms  $60  for  the  summer  session,  one  half  paya 
in  advance. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  unc 
signed,  Spring  House  P.  0.,  Montgomery  County, 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal. 

HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher 
4th  mo.  5th,  1856 -6t. 


pREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  F 
VX  GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk 
Uniorrville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  son 
west  of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  V 
mington.  This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  fr 
the  above  named  places.  The  summer  term  willcc 
mence  on  the  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  contir 
twenty  weeks.  All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thoroi 
Encrlish  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  cha 
of  85  per  term.  Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  tej 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  $55  per  session.  Th 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  schoo 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionville, 
0.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

EDilH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal 

3d  mo.  29. 


{  ONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  F( 
I  i  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended 
commence  the  Summer  Sess^ion  of  this  Institution 
the  first  2d-day  in  the  5th-month,  next.  Lectures 
be  delivered  on  various  subjpcts  by  the  Teacher;  a 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  a  Medical  Practition 
the  former  illustrated  by  appiopriate  apparatus,  a 
the  latter  by  Plates  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Terms.— ^65  for  20  weeks  ;  no  extra  charge'^  exc< 
for  the  Latin  and  French  Languages,  which  will 
$5  each.    For  Circulars  including  References  a 
further  particulars  address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  IS  6wp. 
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memorial  of  PATIENCE  CoRLlES,  late  of 
Shrewshury,  Neio  Jersey,  loho  departed  this 
hfe  at  New  York,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  Ath 
Month,  1840,  in  the  SSth  year  of  her  age. 
!  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 

ceforth;  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
m  their  labor;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

When  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Wisdom  the 
hteous  are  called  form  works  to  rewards,  it 
encouraging  to  survivors  to  become  acquainted 
h  the  path  trodden  by  those  who  have  ended 
sir  pilgrimage  with  joy,  and  left  a  sweet 
_  our  behind  them.  With  this  view,  and  to  keep 
olihe  remembrance  of  her  descendants  the  know- 
ge  of  an  exemplary  and  devoted  life  ;  and  also 
incite  them  and  others  to  follow  her  footsteps 
the   way  of  well-doing,  this  memorial  of 
tionce  Corlies  was  prepared. 
5he  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Catha- 
8  WoUey,  of  Monmouth  County,  New- Jersey, 
I  was  born  on  the  14th  day  of  the  7th  month, 
)2.    She  was  remarkable  from  childhood  for 
;  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  having  had 
uarded  education;  she  was  preserved  from 
ny  of  the  tempations  incident  to  youth  ;  and 
Iding  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
ly  Spirit  on  her  mind,  she  became  in  early 
an  example  of  piety  to  those  around  her. 
lu  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  age,  she  was 
ted  in  marriage  to  George  Corlies,  with  whom 
lived  happily  forty-two  years,  being  a  true 
p-meet,  zealously  engaged  in  the  performance 
tier  social  and  religious  duties,  and  anxiously 
cerned  to  bring  up  her  children,  and  others 
ler  her  direction,  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
1  of  the  Lord. 

^he  was  a  believer  in  the  Scripture  testimony 
t  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a 
light  and  narrow  way,  and  she  rejoiced  in  the 
urance  that  it  is  also  a  path,  so  plain,  that  the 
7-faring  man  (though  unskilled  in  the  wisdom 
I  learning  of  this  world)  may  not  err  therein. 


Her  religious  feelings  were  of  a  bright  and 
cheerful  character,  deeply  imbued  with  Chris- 
tian hope  and  confidence. 

Her  faith  in  Christ,  was  not  si  dead  faith,  but 
worked  by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart, 
yielding  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  ;  it 
stood  not  in  speculative  opinions,  nor  mysterious 
dogmas,  but  was  grounded  on  the  immutable  Rock 
of  ages,  the  revelation  of  the  Father's  will  in  the 
soul,  and  to  this  she  gave  heed  as  to  a  light  shin- 
ing in  a  dark  place,  evincing  by  her  life  and  con- 
versation that  she  walked  with  Jesus. 

She  rejoiced  in  reading  the  scriptures  of  truth, 
and  frequently  quoted  from  them,  to  the  en- 
couragement of  those  around  her,  saying,  ^'  trust 
in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  and  verily  ye  shall  be 
fed" — trust  in  the  Lord,  his  mercy  endure th 
forever.'^ 

She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  reli- 
gious meetings ;  was  many  years  in  the  station 
of  Elder  in  the  church,  and  being  fervent  in  spirit 
serving  the  Lord,  she  was  an  example  to  the  flock 
over  which  she  was  a  faithful  overseer  ;  and  being 
clothed  with  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
she  manifested  a  tender  regard  for  the  rights  and 
feeling  of  others,  without  respect  of  persons,  sect, 
or  color ;  hence  she  was  eminently  qualified  to 
stand  as  a  mother  in  Israel,  and  a  peace-maker 
in  the  midst  of  her  friends  and  neighbors. 

Her  benevolence  was  not  mc;rely  of  a  passive 
nature;  it  led  her  to  deeds  of  kindness,  in  visit- 
ing the  poor  and  needy  of  her  neighborhood  in 
their  humble  abodes,  sympathising  with  them  in 
their  sorrows,  and  ministering  to  their  necessities 
according  to  her  ability,  being  a  faithful  steward 
of  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and  ever  willing 
to  dispense  of  her  substance  to  those  who  were 
in  want. 

She  was  careful  to  practise  the  Christian  rule, 
"  whatsoeverye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  so  that  truly  it  might 
be  said  of  her,  "  the  blessings  of  them  that  were 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  her,  and  she  made  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy."  She  put  on 
righteousness  and  it  clothed  her,  her  judgment 
was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem. 

In  the  l'2th  month,  1816,  she  was  separated 
from  her  bel-ved  husband  by  a  painful  dispensa- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  he  being  thrown  down 
by  a  horse  and  mortally  injured,  while  engaged 
at  his  own  door  in  extending  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  a  friend  who  had  called  on  a  visit  to  his 
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family.  After  receiving  the  injury,  he  lived  but 
a  short  time,  but  was  enabled  to  speak  a  few 
words,  signifying  that  all  was  well  with  him,  and 
that  death  had  not  found  him  unprepared  for  the 
ehaige. 

In  this  trying  moment  she  kneeled  by  his  side 
in  prayer,  saying,  "  not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done." 

In  the  8th  month,  1818,  she  was  again  called 
to  mourn  the  sudden  bereavement,  by  death,  of  a 
beloved  daughter,  who  had  been  setttled  in 
Philadelphia,  and  some  years  after  she  lost  at 
different  intervals  two  of  her  sons,  each  dying  at 
a  distance  from  her  home,  she  not  having  had  in 
either  instance  the  solace  of  a  parting  inter- 
view. 

Under  these  several  afflictive  visitations  she 
bowed  in  Christian  meekness,  and  submission, 
adopting  the  language  of  Job,  ^'  the  Lordgiveth, 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord/' 

After  the  decease  of  her  beloved  husband  she 
continued  at  her  home,  where  she  was  often  sur- 
rounded by  her  children  and  grand-children,  and 
was  the  sweet  presiding  spirit  that  made  all 
within  her  influence  happy. 

In  the  2d  mouth,  1836,  she  fell  on  the  ice  and 
sustained  so  great  an  injury  that  she  became  a 
cripple  during  the  remainder  of  her  days,  suffer- 
ing much  pain. 

In  the  following  autumn  she  was  conveyed  to 
New  York  to  the  house  of  her  son-in-law  Dobel 
Baker,  where  every  attention  that  affection  could 
suggest  was  afforded  by  her  children  and  friends. 

Although  at  this  advanced  period  of  life,  with 
the  weight  of  years  pressing  upon  her,  the  powers 
of  body  and  mind  became  weakened  and  her 
native  energies  drooped ;  yet  the  all-sustaining 
arm  of  divine  goodness  and  mercy,  which  had 
upheld  her  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her 
life,  was  still  underneath,  and  enabled  her  to 
maintain  the  Christian  character  to  the  end. 

During  the  trying  season  of  her  close  confine- 
ment, and  deep  bodily  suffering,  she  was  a  bright 
example  of  patient  endurance  and  resignation  to 
His  divine  will  who  ordereth  all  things  aright. 
Her  sufferings  served  to  prove  that  it  was  not  in 
the  calm  retreat  alone  that  her  virtues  shone, 
but  also  in  the  hours  of  deep  trial  and  sore  an- 
guish. 

In  the  early  stao^e  of  her  confinement,  when 
under  severe  bodily  pain,  she  often  craved' 
strength,  saying,  "  if  I  can  but  bear  all,"  my 
life  seems  to  be  lengthened  out,  I  hope  for  some 
good  end. 

On  the  18th  of  the  3d  month,  1840,  she  be- 
came more  unwell,  her  feeble  frame  seemed 
almost  worn  out,  but  she  retained  all  her  usual 
sweetness,  and  continued  to  be  thoughtful  of 
those  around  her,  and  grateful  for  their  attentions, 
saying,  "  I  thank  thee  kindly,"  when  any  act  of 
kindness  was  performed  for  her. 


She  was  in  such  a  sweet,  peaceful  state  ( 
mind,  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  with  her,  to  wil 
ness  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  (that  takt 
from  death  all  its  terrors,)  and  to  learn  from  he 
the  lessons  of  patient  resignation  which  she  g 
meekly  taught.  She  was  quietly  waiting  to  I 
called  home  ;  said  there  was  nothing  in  th 
way,  that  all  she  wanted  was  to  lie  down  i 
peace,  and  she  hoped  she  would,  she  believed  sh 
would."  Often  saying,  "the  end  crowns  all,"- 
and  "  if  we  can  only  be  favored  to  meet  in  heave 
it  is  all  we  can  desire.  Dear  creatures,  you  ha\ 
all  tenderly  and  faithfully  nursed  me,  and  ma 
the  Lord  reward  you  for  it." 

Fourth  day,  the  8th  of  the  4th  month,  she  aj 
peared  to  be  sinking — several  of  her  grand-chile 
ren  sitting  by  her  bedside,  she  affectionately  re 
quested  them  to  sit  so  that  she  could  see  thei 
all,  saying,  ''dear  creatures,  you  are  a  preciou 
sight,  but  I  shall  not  see  you  long,"  enquirin 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  give  her  up. 

She  revived  again  and  continued  to  be  mor 
comfortable  until  the  11th,  when  she  expresse 
the  feeling  of  great  bodily  anguish.  In  th 
afternoon  she  appeared  to  be  under  increase 
suffering,  and  spoke  of  general  distress.  Toward 
evening  she  obtained  some  relief,  and  her  spiri 
seemed  peacefully  approaching  the  confines  c 
the  invisible  world. 

After  the  tongue  had  refused  its  office,  she  ap 
peared  to  be  conscious,  and  while  any  strengt! 
remained  we  continued  to  receive  tokens  of  tha 
affection  so  much  a  part  of  her  nature.  If  onl; 
the  feeble  pressure  of  the  hand,  it  was  preciou 
from  one  so  dearly  beloved. 

About  9  o'clock,  she  fell  into  a  calm  sleep 
which  continued  until  half-past  3,  when  her  re 
deemed  spirit  was  released  from  this  state  o 
probation,  and  we  doubt  not  was  received  by  thi 
"  Pearl  Gates,"  into  that  city  none  of  whose  in 
habitants  can  say  they  are  sick. 

The  change  from  time  to  eternity  came  s( 
gentl}'-,  that  we  scarcely  knew  when  the  breatl 
ceased,  and  as  we  gazed  on  the  placid  counte 
nance  which  retained  the  calmness  of  repose,  w( 
felt  that  it  was  not  death  but  everlasting  life 

Fourth  month  13. — We  conveyed  the  remains 
to  her  native  place ;  it  was  a  mournful  errand, 
yet  we  sorrowed  not  as  those  who  have  n( 
hope,"  nor  did  the  occasion  call  forth  regret,  as 
it  was  but  to  deposit  in  a  kindred  grave  all  thai 
was  mortal  of  one  whose  earthly  mission  was 
fully  accomplished,  who  had  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  was 
gathered  to  the  Heavenly  Garner. 

On  the  14th,  previous  to  the  interment,  a  large 
and  solemn  meeting  was  held  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing house,  Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  over-shadow- 
ing wing  of  the  Divine  Presence  was  sensiblj 
felt. 

Public  testimony  was  borne  to  the  virtues  of 
the  dear  departed,  and  the  desire  was  raised  in 
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ae  hearts  of  many  present,  that  their  latter  end 
light  be  like  unto  hers. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

It  is  a  true  saying,  that  nothing  gathers  to 
rod,  but  that  which  came  or  cometh  from  Him  ; 
ence  the  blessed  Jesus  declared,  '^I  am  the 
ray,  the  truth  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  to 
be  Father  but  by  me,  (and  otherwise  said  :)  No 
lan  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which 
ath  sent  me  draw  him/'  It  is  all  the  work  of 
tie  Holy  Spirit  in  man;  for  the  Father  and  Son 
re  one,  one  spirit,  one  God  over  all,  through  all, 
nd  in  all.  All  the  differences,  divisions  into  sects 
nd  parties  have  their  origin,  in  not  being  led  by 
ais  unerring  spirit,  that  has  strove  with  men  from 
be  beginning,  see  Gen.  6th  Chap."  Going 
I'om  the  spirit  and  leaning  to  our  own  under- 
tanding,  has  indeed  introduced  all  the  error, 
11  the  evil  there  is  in  the  world.  Men  in  the 
esh  from  under  the  government  of  the  spirit 
annot  please  God ;  and  is  it  not  so,  that  men 
iot  being  under  this  government  have  sought 
lut  many  inventions?  And  we  find  men  having 
Drmed  many  opinions  are  very  tenacious  that 
hey  should  be  retained,  and  are  too  much  dis- 
tosed  to  call  those  heretics  and  infidels  who  do 
lot  subscribe  to  their  creed,  and  think  as  they 
hink ;  and  the  Scriptures  which  are  indeed 
►rofitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
ion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
Qan  of  God,  (born  of  the  Spirit,  for  such  only 
s  tile  son  or  man  of  God,)  may  be  perfect, 
horoughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.  These 
je  sought  by  many,  not  so  much  to  build  up 
lae  another  in  that  faith  that  works  by  love,  but 

0  establish  themselves,  and  to  bring  others  to 
he  like  faith  they  have  adopted  in  the  will  and 
visdom  of  man.  Thus  the  Scripture  is  seen  to 
96  experimentally  fulfilled  :  "  They  part  my  gar- 
nents  among  them and  they  do  not  seek  to 
pe  clothed  upon  with  the  vesture  without  seam, 
ihe  covering  of  the  Lord's  Spirit.  If  this  spirit- 
lal  divine  influence  was  more  sought,  and  the 
opinions,  the  doctrines,  and  commandments  of 
men  less,  then  would  the  fruits  be  more  apparent, 
ove  to  God  and  love  to  one  another.  Then  we 
should  realize  that,  "  by  one  spirit  are  we  all 
oaptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or 
orentiles ;  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have 
ill  been  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit."  This 
!70uld  bring  disjointed  members  together,  bone 
^0  bone ;  thus  being  brought  up  out  of  our  graves, 
rnd  the  Lord  putting  his  spirit  upon  us,  there 
may  yet  be  an  exceeding  great  army  raised  to 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
^ood  things.  May  each  and  every  one  who  bear 
ihe  name  of  Friends,  be  brought  into  that  unity 
5f  spirit  which  is  the  bond  of  peace.    J.  W. 

1  Canada  West^  Zrd  mo.  2Qthj  1856, 


Religion  inCommon  Life.  A  sermon,  preached  at 
Crathie  Church,  Oct.  14, 1855.  By  John 
Caird,  M.  a..  Minister  of  Errol. 

*'Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord.'^    Romans,  xii.  11. 

To  combine  business  with  religion,  to  keep 
up  a  spirit  of  serious  piety  amidst  the  stir  and 
distraction  of  a  busy  and  active  life,  —  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  a  Christian's  trial 
in  this  world.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  be 
religious  in  the  church — to  collect  our  thoughts 
and  compose  our  feelings,  and  enter,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  propriety  and  decorum,  into  the  of- 
fices of  religious  worship,  amidst  the  quietude 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  within  the  still  and  sacred 
precincts  of  the  house  of  prayer.  But  to  be  re- 
ligious in  the  world — to  be  pious  and  holy  and 
earnest-minded  in  the  counting-room,  the  manu- 
factory, the  market-place,  the  field,  the  farm — 
to  carry  out  our  good  and  solemn  thoughts  and 
feelings  into  the  throng  and  thoroughfare  of  dai- 
ly life, — this  is  the  great  difficulty  of  our  v'lhris- 
tian  calling.  No  man  not  lost  to  all  moral  influ- 
ence can  help  feeling  his  worldly  passions  calmed, 
and  some  measure  of  seriousness  stealing  over 
his  mind,  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
the  more  awful  and  sacred  rights  of  religion; 
but  the  atmosphere  of  the  domestic  circle, 
the  exchange,  the  street,  the  city's  throng, 
amidst  coarse  work  and  cankering  cares  and  toils, 
is  a  very  difi'erent  atmosphere  from  that  of  a 
communion-table.  Passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other  has  often  seemed  as  if  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  a  tropical  to  a  polar  climate — from 
balmy  warmth  and  sunshine  to  murky  mist  and 
freezing  cold.  And  it  appears  sometimes  as  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  the  strength  and  steadfastness 
of  religious  principle  and  feeling  when  we  go 
forth  from  the  church  into  the  world,  as  it  would 
be  to  preserve  an  exotic  alive  in  the  open  air  in 
winter,  or  to  keep  the  lamp  that  burns  steadily 
within  doors  from  being  blown  out  if  you  take 
it  abroad  unsheltered  from  the  wind. 

So  great,  so  all  but  insuperable,  has  this  dif- 
ficulty ever  appeared  to  men,  that  it  is  but  few 
who  set  themselves  honestly  and  resolutely  to 
the  eff"ort  to  overcome  it.  The  great  majority, 
by  various  shifts  or  expedients,  evade  the  hard 
task  of  being  good  and  holy,  at  once  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world. 

In  ancient  times,  for  instance,  it  was,  as  we 
all  know,  the  not  uncommon  expedient  among 
devout  persons — men  deeply  impressed  with  the 
thought  of  an  eternal  world  and  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  it,  but  distracted  by  the  efi'ort  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  religion  amidst  the  busi- 
ness and  temptations  of  secular  life — to  fly  the-^ 
world  altogether,  and,  abandoning  society  and  all 
social  claims,  to  betake  themselves  to  some  her. 
mit  solitude,  some  quiet  and  cloistered  retreat 
where,  as  they  fondly  deemed,  "  the  world  for' 
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getting,  by  the  world  forgot/'  their  work  would 
become  worship,  and  life  be  uninterruptedly  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  religion  in  the  soul. 
In  our  own  day  the  more  common  device,  where 
religion  and  the  world  conflict,  is  not  that  of  the 
superstitious  recluse,  but  one  even  much  less 
safe  and  venial.  Keen  for  this  world,  yet  not 
willing  to  lose  all  hold  on  the  next — eager  for 
the  advantages  of  time,  yet  not  prepared  to  aban- 
don all  religion  and  stand  by  the  consequences, 
there  is  a  very  numerous  class  who  attempt  to 
comproaiise  the  matter — to  treat  religion  and 
the  world  like  two  creditors  whose  claims  can- 
not both  be  liquidated — by  compounding  with 
each  for  a  share — though  in  this  case  a  most  dis- 
proportionate share — of  their  time  and  thought. 
''Everything  in  its  own  place  !  "  is  the  tacit  re- 
fleition  of  such  men.  "Prayers,  sermons,  holy 
reading" — they  will  scarcely  venture  to  add 
"  God'' — ^'are  for  Sundays  ;  but  week-days  are 
for  the  sober  business,  the  real,  practical  affairs 
of  life.  Enough  if  we  give  the  Sunday  to  our 
religious  duties;  we  cannot  be  always  praying 
and  reading  the  Bible.  Well  enough  for  clergy- 
men and  good  persons  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  to  attend  to  religion  through  the  week  ;  but 
for  us,  we  have  other  and  more  practical  matters 
to  mind.  And  so  the  result  is,  that  religion  is 
made  altogether  a  Sunday  thing — a  robe  too  fine 
for  common  wear,  but  taken  out  solemnly  on 
state  occasions,  and  solemnly  put  past  when  the 
state  occasion  is  over.  Like  an  idler  in  a  crowd- 
ed thoroughfare,  religion  is  jostled  aside  in  the 
daily  throng  of  life,  as  if  it  had  no  business 
there.  Like  a  needful  yet  disagreeable  medicine, 
men  will  be  content  to  take  it  now  and  then,  for 
their  soul's  health,  but  they  cannot,  and  will 
not,  make  it  their  daily  fare — the  substantial 
and  staple  nutriment  of  their  life  and  being. 

Now,  you  will  observe  that  the  idea  of  religion 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  text,  as  elsewhere  in 
Scripture,  is  quite  'different  from  any  of  these 
notions.  The  text  speaks  as  if  the  most  diligent 
attention  to  our  worldly  business  were  not  by 
any  means  incompatible  with  spirituality  of  mind 
and  serious  devotion  to  the  service  of  Grod.  It 
seems  to  imply  that  religion  is  not  so  much  a 
duty,  as  a  something  that  has  to  do  with  all  du- 
ties— not  a  tax  to  be  paid  periodically  and  got 
rid  of  at  other  times,  but  a  ceaseless,  all- perva- 
ding, inexhaustible  tribute  to  Him  who  is  not 
only  the  object  of  religious  worship,  but  the  end 
of  our  very  life  and  being.  It  suggests  to  us  the 
idea  that  piety  is  not  for  Sundays  only,  but  for 
all  days  j  that  spirituality  of  mind  is  not  appro- 
priate to  one  set  of  actions  and  an  impertinence 
and  intrusion  with  reference  to  others,  but,  like 
the  act  of  breathing,  like  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  like  the  silent  growth  of  the  stature,  a 
process  that  may  be  going  on  simultaneously 
with  all  our  actions — when  we  are  busiest  as 
when  we  are  idlest;  in  the  church,  in  the  world; 


in  solitude,  in  society ;  in  our  grief,  and  in  our^ 
gladness  ;  in  our  toil,  and  in  our  rest ;  sleeping,,^ 
waking;  by  day,  by  night — amidst  all  the  en-  ' 
gagements  and  exigencies  of  life.    For  you  per- 
ceive that  in  one  breath — as  duties  not  only  not 
incompatible,  but  necessarily  and  inseparably 
blended  with  each  other — the  text  exhorts  us  to 
be  at  once  "  not  slothful  in  business/'  and  ''fer- 
vent in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."    I  shall  now 
attempt  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  idea  thus  sug- 
gested to  us — the  compatibility  of  Religion  with 
the  business  of  Common  Life. 

We  have,  then.  Scripture  authority  for  assert- 
ing that  it  is  not  impossible  to  live  a  life  of  fer- 
vent piety  amidst  the  most  engrossing  pursuits 
and  engagements  of  the  world.  We  are  to  make 
good  this  conception  of  life,— that  the  hardest 
wrought  man  of  trade,  or  commerce,  or  handi- 
craft, who  spends  his  days  "  midst  dusky  lane  or 
wrangling  mart/'  may  yet  be  the  most  holy  and 
spiritually-minded.  We  need  not  quit  the  world 
and  abandon  its  busy  pursuits  in  order  to  live 
near  to  God ; — 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloister'd  cell, 
Our  neighbor  and  our  work  farewell : 
The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
May  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask, — 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God." 

It  is  true  indeed  that,  if  in  no  other  way 
could  we  prepare  for  an  eternal  world  than  by 
retiring  from  the  business  and  cares  of  this  world, 
so  momentous  are  the  interests  involved  in  re- 
ligion, that  no  wise  man  should  hesitate  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sacrifice.  Life  here  is  but  a  span. 
Life  hereafter  is  for  ever.  A  lifetime  of  solitude, 
hardship,  penury,  were  all  too  slight  a  price  to 
pay,  if  need  be,  for  an  eternity  of  bliss  :  and  the 
results  of  our  most  incessant  toil  and  application 
to  the  world's  business,  could  they  secure  for  us 
the  highest  prizes  of  earthly  ambition,  would  be 
purchased  at  a  tremendous  cost,  if  they  stole 
away  from  us  the  only  time  in  which  we  could 
prepare  to  meet  our  God, — if  they  left  us  at 
last  rich,  gay,  honored,  possessed  of  everj' thing 
the  world  holds  dear,  but  to  face  an  Eternity 
undone.  If,  therefore,  in  no  way  could  you  com- 
bine business  and  religion,  it  would  indeed  be, 
not  fanaticism,  but  most  sober  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, to  let  the  world's  business  come  to  a 
stand.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  mechanic, 
the  man  of  business,  the  statesman,  the  scholar — 
men  of  every  secular  calling — without  a  moment's 
delay  to  leave  vacant  and  silent  the  familia? 
scenes  of  their  toils — to  turn  life  into  a  perpetu- 
al Sabbath,  and  betake  themselves,  one  and  all, 
to  an  existence  of  ceaseless  prayer,  and  unbro- 
ken contemplation,  and  devout  care  of  the  soul. 

But  the  very  impossibility  of  such  a  sacrifice 
proves  that  no  such  sacrifice  is  demamJed.  Pie 
who  rules  the  world  is  no  arbitrary  tyrant  pre- 
scribing impracticable  labors.    In  the  material 
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world  there  are  no  conflicting  laws;  and  no  more, 
we  may  rest  assured,  are  there  established,  in 
the  moral  world,  any  two  laws,  one  or  other  of 
which  must  needs  be  disobeyed.  Now  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  there  is  in  the  moral  world  a  law 
of  labor.  Secular  work,  in  all  cases  a  duty,  is, 
in  most  cases,  a  necessity.  God  might  have 
made  us  independent  of  work.  He  might  have 
nourished  us  like  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
lilies  of  the  field;"  which  '^toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin.^'  He  might  have  rained  down  our 
daily  food,  like  the  manna  of  old,  from  heaven, 
or  caused  nature  to  yield  it  in  unsolicited  profu- 
sion to  all,  and  so  set  us  free  to  a  life  of  devotion. 
But,  forasmuch  as  He  has  not  done  so — foras- 
much as  He  has  so  constituted  us  that  without 
work  we  cannot  eat,  that  if  men  ceased  for  a  sin- 
gle day  to  labor,  the  machinery  of  life  would 
come  to  a  stand,  an  arrest  be  laid  on  science, 
civilization,  social  progress — on  everything  that 
is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  man  in  the  present 
life, — we  may  safely  conclude  that  religion, 
ivhieh  is  also  good  for  man,  which  is  indeed  the 
supreme  good  of  man,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
hard  work.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  the  design 
of  our  gracious  God  that  all  his  toil  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  physical  necessities — this  incessant 
occupation  amid  the  things  that  perish,  shall  be 
QO  obstruction,  but  rather  a  help,  to  our  spirit- 
ual life.    The  weight  of  a  clock  seems  a  heavy 


truth,  hard,  intricate,  abstruse,  demandintr  for 
its  study,  not  only  the  highest  order  of  intellect, 
but  all  the  resources  of  education,  books,  learned 
leisure,  then  indeed,  to  most  men,  the  blending 
of  religion  with  the  necessary  avocations  of  life 
would  be  an  impossibility.  In  that  case  it  would 
be  sufficient  excuse  for  irreligion  to  plead,  "  My 
lot  in  life  is  inevitably  one  of  incessant  care  and 
toil,  of  busy,  anxious  thought  and  wearing  work. 
Inextricably  involved,  every  day  and  hour  as  I 
am,  in  the  world's  business,  how  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  devote  myself  to  this  high  and  abstract 
science  If  religion  were  thus,  like  the  high- 
er mathematics  and  metaphysics,  a  science  based 
on  the  most  recondite  and  elaborate  reasonings, 
capable  of  being  mastered  only  by  the  acutesfc 
minds,  after  years  of  study  and  laborious  inves- 
tigation, then  might  it  well  be  urged  by  many 
an  unlettered  man  of  toil,  I  am  no  scholar — I 
have  no  head  to  comprehend  these  hard  dogmas 
and  doctrines.  Learning  and  religion  are,  no 
doubt,  fine  things,  but  they  are  not  for  humble 
and  hard-wrought  folk  like  me  V  In  this  case, 
indeed,  the  Gospel  would  be  no  Gospel  at  all, — 
no  good  news  of  heavenly  love  and  mercy  to  the 
whole  sin-ruined  race  of  man,  but  only  a  Gospel 
for  scholars — a  religion,  like  the  ancient  philos- 
ophies, for  a  scanty  minority,  clever  enough  to 
grasp  its  principles,  and  set  free  from  active  busi- 
ness, to  devote  themselves  to  the  development 


irag  on  the  delicate  movements  of  its  machine-  j  and  discussion  of  its  doctrines. 


ry;  but  so  far  from  arresting  or  impeding  those 
movements,  it  is  indispensable  to  their  steadi- 
balance,  accuracy;  there  must  be  some  anal- 
ogous action  of  what  seems  the  clog  and  drag- 
tveight  of  worldly  work  on  the  finer  movements 
3f  man^S  spiritual  being.  The  planets  in  the 
aeavens  have  a  two-fold  motion,  in  their  orbits 
md  on  their  axes, — the  one  motion  not  interfer- 
ng,  but  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  in  per- 
ect  harmony,  with  the  other :  so  must  it  be  that 
aaan's  two-fold  activities — round  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly  centre,  disturb  not,  nor  jar  with, 
ach  other.  He  who  diligently  discharges  the 
duties  of  the  earthly,  may  not  less  sedulously — 
lay  at  the  same  moment — fulfil  those  of  the 
leavenly  sphere;  at  once  '^diligent  in  business,'^ 
,nd    fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'' 

And  that  this  is  so — that  this  blending  of  re- 
igion  with  the  work  of  common  life  is  not  im- 
possible, you  will  readily  perceive,  if  you  consid- 
r  for  a  moment  what,  according  to  the  right 
md  proper  notion  of  it,  lieligion  is.  What  do 
?re  mean  by  "  Eeligion  V 
Eeligion  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects.  It  is 
Science,  and  it  is  an  Art;  in  other  words,  a 
ystem  of  doctrines  to  be  believed,  and  a  system 
)f  duties  to  be  done.  View  it  in  either  light, 
ind  the  point  we  are  insisting  on  may,  without 
liflGLCulty,  be  made  good.  View  it  as  a  Science — 
IS  truth  to  be  understood  and  believed.  If  reli- 
;ious  truth  were,  like  many  kinds  of  secular 


But  the  Gospel  is  no  such  system  of  high  and 
abstract  truth.  The  salvation  it  ofiers  is  not  the 
prize  of  a  lofty  intellect,  but  of  a  lowly  heart. 
The  mirror  in  which  its  grand  truths  are  reflect- 
ed is  not  a  mind  of  calm  and  philosophic  abstrac- 
tion, but  a  heart  of  earnest  purity.  Its  light 
shines  best  and  fullest,  not  on  a  life  undisturbed 
by  business,  but  on  a  soul  unstained  by  sin.  The 
religion  of  Christ,  whilst  it  aff"ords  scope  for  the 
loftiest  intellect  in  the  contemplation  and  devel- 
opmelit  of  its  glorious  truths,  is  yet,  in  the  ex- 
quisite simplicity  of  its  essential  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, patent  to  the  simplest  mind.  Bude,  un- 
tutored, toil-worn  you  may  be,  but  if  you  have 
wit  enough  to  guide  you  in  the  commonest  round 
of  daily  toil,  you  have  wit  enough  to  learn  the 
way  to  be  saved.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
whilst,  in  one  yiew  of  it,  so  profound  that  the 
highest  archangel's  intellect  may  be  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  mysterious  depths,  is  yet, 
Ih  another,  so  simple  that  the  lisping  babe  at 
a  mother's  knee  may  learn  its  meaning. 

[  To  be  continued.] 


THINGS  THAT  VANISH. 

"  What  is  your  life  V  it  is  asked  in  Scripture. 

It  is  even  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away."  A  few  days 
ago  I  was  looking  from  my  window  down  a  beau- 
tiful valley  just  as  the  sun  was  rising.  The  hill- 
tops were  clear  and  bright,  but  down  in  the 
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lower  parts  of  the  valley,  where  a  river  was 
winding  along,  the  morning  mists  were  thickly 
resting,  so  that  persons  walking  on  the  banks 
would  find  themselves  in  a  heavy  fog.  In  a  few 
hours,  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
these  vapors  were  all  gone,  and  both  hills  and 
valley  were  filled  with  the  beauty  of  the  sun- 
ishine.  I  thought  of  the  text  just  now  repeated. 
The  mists  had  appeared  for  a  little  while,  but 
they  had  vanished  away.  What  had  become  of 
them  ?  The  evening  came,  and  the  sun  was 
going  down  in  the  west,  amid  clouds  of  the 
most  beautiful  form  and  glorious  color — purple, 
and  crimsom,  and  gold.  Sometimes  they  seemed 
like  a  royal  tent  above  him,  sometimes  like 
a  chariot  of  fire  underneath  him,  and  some- 
times again  they  scattered  themselves  so  beauti- 
fully through  the  sky  that  a  little  girl  asked  if 
they  were  not  angels  !  And  what  were  these 
clouds  ?  Why,  the  very  same  vapors  that  had 
filled  the  valley  in  the  morning  and  vanished  at 
mid-day.  They  were  not  lost,  even  when  they 
seemed  to  depart,  but  appeared  again  in  glory. 
So  it  is  with  the  lives  of  all  the  children  of  God. 
They  are  like  a  vapor ;  they  vanish  away  in 
death ;  but  this  only  raises  them  to  a  world 
where  they  will  shine  most  gloriously  for  ever- 
more. 

TESTIMONY  OF  M.  JORDAN. 

(^Not  before  published,') 

It  having  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  me  with  a 
very  close  trial  in  the  removal  of  my  beloved  and 
only  daughter  Mary  Jordan,  by  death,  I  think 
it  incumbent  on  me  for  the  benefit  of  those  she  has 
left  behind  that  are  nearly  allied  to  her,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  young  people,  and  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  to  communicate  to  them  some  of  the 
many  weighty  expressions  which  dropt  from  her 
when  she  perceived  her  dissolution  to  draw  near, 
and  to  give  this  short  testimony  to  the  miemory 
of  my  dear  child. 

She  was  one  whom  the  Lord  had  favored  with 
a  good  natural  capacity,  and  having  his  holy 
fear  implanted  in  her  heart,  she  found  it  to  be 
true  wisdom.  Her  deportment  was  grave  and 
solid ;  her  words  few  and  savory,  manifesting  a 
lively  sense  of  religion,  even  from  her  young 
years,  and  would  express  a  concern  when  she 
observed  the  youth  of  our  Society  deviate  from 
their  principles  even  in  matters  that  some  might 
account  trivial,  and  having  been  for  several  years 
tried  with  indispositii)n  of  body  as  well  as  deep 
exercise  of  mind,  she  was  in  great  measure 
weaned  from  those  amusements  and  diversion 
which  youth  are  naturally  incident  to,  spending 
much  of  her  time  alone,  and  would  sometimes 
observe  to  me  with  great  solidity,  that  she  was 
like  one  that  was  separated  from  the  pleasures  of 
this  life  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  when  her  equals 
in  age  had  the  highest  relish  for  them. 


As  her  illness  was  lingering,  she  conductf 
with  much  patience  and  resignation  to  the  wi 
of  Divine  Providence,  being  convinced,  as  si 
expressed,  that  such  a  disposition  of  mind  woul 
be  more  to  her  advantage  than  any  thing  th 
world  could  alford,  though  it  pleased  the  Loi 
to  try  her  with  inward  poverty,  of  which  si 
would  sometimes  complain,  particularly  once  i 
these  words,  '^It  has  been  and  is  a  gloomy  tin 
with  me,  yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  a  little  hop 
that  I  trust  is  not  a  deeeitful  one,  but  a  we 
grounded  hope  but  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  tl 
lively  sense  of  devotion  which  I  have  sometim( 
experienced,  to  break  in  upon  my  soul  as 
stream  of  divine  consolation  that  has  borne  dovs 
all  my  weakness." 

A  sense  of  the  obligation,  she  thought  herse 
under  both  to  her  father  and  mc  for  the  tende 
ness  shown  her  throughout  her  illness,  and  oi 
great  solicitude  for  her  recovery,  manifestly  a] 
peared,  and  the  strength  of  affection  which  si 
felt  for  me,  would  possess  her  tender  mind  wit 
an  apprehension  of  fear  lest  she  should  therel 
offend  the  Lord,  from  a  consciousness  where( 
she  queried  :  Dost  thou  think  the  Lord  can  \ 
angry  with  me  for  my  attachment  to  thee,  ( 
it  may  be  we  have  not  been  enough  resigned  \ 
the  divine  will  in  the  dispensation  allotted  u 
therefore  greater  trials  are  suffered  to  come. 
Though  she  spoke  of  her  approaching  end  v/it 
that  freedom  and  ease  of  mind  natural  for  a  pe: 
son  from  whom  the  terrors  of  death  were  removec 
yet  she  manifested  a  just  sense  of  the  solemnit 
of  such  a  change  by  saying,  that  "  to  those  wl 
were  the  best  prepared,  death  must  be  an  awfi 
thing ;  had  I  thought  mine  so  near,  I  believe 
should  have  been  more  circumspectly  careful  \ 
have  made  preparation  for  it;  for  though  I  ha^ 
been  innocent  according  to  the  best  of  my  knov 
ledge,  perhaps  more  may  have  been  required  ( 
me;  however  its  not  too  late  to  renew  a  livelj 
sensible  covenant  with  the  Lord  my  God.'' 

Observing  me  to  be  much  affected  under  a 
afflicting  sense  of  the  great  loss  I  should  sui 
tain  by  her  removal,  she  with  great  composur 
of  mind  addressed  me  on  this  wise,  "  My  deal 
mother,  it  afi'ects  me  much  to  see  thee  grieve 
and  why  should  it  be  so,  unless  thou  think  I  ma 
doubt  of  that  blessed  hope  which  we  have  bee 
speaking  of  We  must  not  choose  for  ourselves 
but  submit  to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence;  t 
them  that  are  prepared,  it  is  a  much  greate 
blessmg  to  go  than  to  stay;  and  perhaps  i 
might  be  harder  for  thee  to  leave  me  behini 
thee.  It  will  be  but  a  little  time,  and  we  shal 
enjoy  a  happy  eternity  together ;  pray  for  me,  tha 
I  may  be  supported  through  the  solemn  scen( 
before  me."  And  to  her  father  and  myself  a 
another  time,  she  said,  "I  have  need  of  you 
prayers,  that  I  may  be  received  into  the  man 
sions  of  the  blessed  and  be  at  rest."  Indeed  sh( 
constantly  spoke  with  an  humble  difl&dence  of  her 
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self,  being  sensible  of  her  own  unworthiness,  and 
was  earnest  with  the  Lord,  that  she  might  not 
be  left  to  struggle  with  her  weakness  alone,  say- 
ing at  times  she  had  almost  lost  sight  of  faith 
and  hope,  and  towards  the  last,  as  she  labored 
with  almost  incessant  cough,  ahe  would  say,  this 
is  hard,  as  it  deprives  me  of  that  composure  of 
mind  necessary  for  divine  contemplation,  and 
which  I  stand  in  need  oV  And  speaking  to 
her  elder  sister,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  'tis  a  fine  thing 
to  be  ready  when  the  messenger  comes.  I  would 
have  thee  and  all  of  you  to  think  of  it."  Some 
Friends  of  the  ministry  coming  to  visit  her ; 
one  of  them  was  concerned  in  supplication  to  the 
Lord  on  her  behalf,  and  particularly  that  his 
living  presence  might  accompany  her  expiring 
moments,  with  which  she  seemed  much  refreshed, 
and  said,  Oh  !  how  she  spoke  the  language  of 
ray  soul — for  the  Lord  knows  there  is  nothing  I 
so  much'desire  as  the  enjoyment  of  his  living 
presence.^'  Indeed  this  was  manifest  by  a  fre- 
quent retiredness  of  mind,  and  the  heavenly  in- 
fluences of  the  divine  spirit,  which  at  times 
attended  her  when  no  words  were  expressed. 
The  day  before  she  departed,  her  youngest 
brother  coming  into  the  room,  she  with  much 
affection  and  solidity  said  to  him,  ^'  my  dear , thou 
seest  thy  poor  sister  to  all  appearance  near  her 
3nd ;  my  desires  are  and  often  have  been  to  the 
Lord  for  thee,  that  he  may  bless  thee,  and  make 
thee  a  comfort  to  thy  dear  father  and  mother, 
who  are  fond  of  thee  and  good  to  thee,  and  to 
me,  and  to  us  all;  be  sure  to  mind  what  they 
say  to  thee,  and  then  the  Lord  will  bless  thee, 
and  thou  will  be  a  comfort,  especially  to  our 
dear  mother;  and  set  thy  brothers  a  good  exam- 
ple ;  though  they  are  older  than  thee,  it  may 
particularly  affect  their  minds ;  and  pray,  my 
iear,  remember  me,  and  don't  forget  thou  once 
bad  such  a  sister."  Observing  him  to  be  much  af- 
fected with  her  advice,  she  said  it  is  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  heart,  I  have  spoken  it."  An  hour 
Dr  two  before  her  departure,  seeing  her  father 
3ome  into  the  room,  she  with  pleasure  said,  '*it 
is  a  sight  I  am  fond  of;"  he  replied,  '^my  dear, 
thou  wilt  soon  see  much  more  glorious  sights;" 
these  being  near  her  last  expressions,  she  fell 
nto  a  sweet  sleep.  Fervent  were  my  desires  to 
ihe  Lord,  that  her  passage  from  time  to  eternity 
[night  be  made  easy,  which  was  mercifully 
granted  ;  for  she  passed  away  as  one  falling 
isleep,  without  the  least  uneasy  sensation,  retain- 
ng  her  understanding  to  the  last,  which  was  on 

fhe  21st  day  of  the  10th  month,  1759,  being  on 
he  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  twentieth  year 
)f  her  age ;  and  on  the  23rd  her  corpse  was 
carried  to  the  great  Meeting  House,  where  the 
jxtending  of  divine  goodness  was  graciously 
Manifested,  and  divers  living  testimonies  borne, 
ind  seasonable  advice  communicated,  particu- 
arly  to  the  youth,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
present,  and  from  thence  to  Friends'  burial 


Ground  in  Philadelphia,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  friends  and  others,  where  again  there 
was  a  solemn  pause,  and  the  people  again  ex- 
horted by  gospel  truths  delivered,  suited  to  the 
occasion,  after  which  she  was  decently  interred. 

May  the  prudent  conduct  of  a  pious  example 
of  this  desirable  and  promising  plant,  who  I 
have  good  grounds  to  believe  is  entered  into  the 
mansions  of  everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  so  affect 
the  minds  of  those  who  may  peruse  these  few 
lines,  and  more  particularly  such  who  were  her 
near  relations  and  intimate  acquaintances,  as 
that  they  may,  above  all  things,  be  concerned  to 
improve  their  time  and  talent  in  making  prepa- 
ration for  their  final  change,  is  the  ardent  desire 
of  their  affectionate  mother  and  true  friend, 
Mary  Pemberton. 


OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INDOLENCE  AND  THE 
VALUE  OF  TIME. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  underf  tandings,  one  of 
which  hinders  a  man  from  ever  being  consider- 
able; and  the  other  commonly  makes  him  almost 
ridiculous ;  the  first  is  the  lazi/  mind  ;  the  other 
the  trifling  and  frivolous  mind.  The  lazy  mind 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  bottom  of 
anything;  but,  discouraged  by  the  first  diflScul- 
ties  (and  every  thing  worth  knowing  or  having, 
is  attended  with  some  difi&culty,)  stops  short,-— 
contents  itself  with  easy,  and,  consequently, 
superficial  knowledge ;  and  prefers  a  great  degree 
of  ignorance,  to  a  small  degree  of  trouble.  These 
people  either  think  or  represent  most  things  as 
impossible;  or  ih^y pretend  to  think  them  so, 
by  way  of  excuse  for  their  indolence.  An  hour's 
attention  to  the  same  object  is  too  laborious  for 
them  ;  they  are  apt  to  take  every  thing  in  the  light 
in  which  it  first  presents  itself,  and  do  not  con- 
sider it  in  all  its  different  views ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  when  they  come  to  speak  on 
such  subjects,  before  people  who  have  considered 
them  with  attention,  they  only  discover  their  own 
ignorance  and  indolence,  and  lay  themselves  open 
to  answers  that  put  them  in  confusion. 

There  is  hardly  any  disposition  or  turn  of 
mind  that  so  unfits  a  man  for  all  the  social  oflBcoe 
of  life  as  indolence.  An  idle  man  is  a  mere 
blank  in  the  creation;  he  cannot  engage  him- 
self in  any  employment  or  profession,  because 
he  has  not  diligence  enough  to  follow  it ;  nor 
succeed  in  any  laudable  undertaking,  for  want 
of  resolution  to  pursue  it.  We  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  we  are  placed  in  this  world 
in  a  capacity  of  improvement;  and  should  there- 
fore labor  to  render  ourselves  excellent  in  that 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  in  those  pursuits,  which 
will  tend  not  only  to  our  own  benefit,  but  to  that 
of  our  fellow  creatures.  It  is  almost  certain,  that 
he  who  does  no  good,  will  do  mischief;  and  the 
mind,  if  it  is  not  stored  with  useful  knowledge^ 
will,  probably,  become  like  a  magazine  of  non- 
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sense  and  trifles ;  for  virtue  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  mere  innocence,  or  ab- 
staining from  harm;  but  as  the  exertion  of  our 
faculties  in  doing  good :  as  Titus,  when  he  had 
let  a  day  slip,  undistinguished  by  an  act  of  virtue, 
cried  out,  I  have  lost  a  day/'  If  we  regard  our 
time  in  this  light,  how  many  days  shall  we  look 
back  upon  as  lost  ?  and  to  how  narrow  a  com- 
pass would  such  a  method  of  calculation  fre- 
quently reduce  the  longest  life  ?  If  we  were  to 
number  our  days,  according  as  we  have  applied 
them  to  virtue,  it  would  occasion  strange  revolu- 
tions in  the  manner  of  reckoning  the  ages  of 
men.  We  should  see,  perhaps,  a  few  arrived  to 
a  good  old  age,  in  the  prime  of  their  youth ;  and 
some  that  were  young,  even  at  fourscore.  Agree- 
ably to  this  way  of  thinking,  a  learned  author 
tells  us,  that  he  remembers  to  have  met  with  the 
epitaph  of  an  aged  maD,/cwr  ygars  dating 
his  existence  from  the  time  of  his  reformation 
from  evil  courses.  As  nothing,  therefore,  is 
more  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  than 
the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent 
mind,  it  becomes  highly  necessary  to  habituate 
the  mind,  in  qmx  younger  years,  to  some  employ- 
ment which  may  engage  the  thoughts  and  fill 
the  capacity,  at  a  riper  age  ;  for  however  young 
people  may  roam  from  folly  to  folly,  yet  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  outgrow  the 
relish  of  childish  amusements;  and,  if  they  are 
not  provided  with  a  taste  for  more  substantial 
satisfaction  to  succeed  in  their  room,  they  will, 
very  likely  become  insipid  at  an  age  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  pleased.  The  fire  of  imagination  (so 
common  in  youth,)  may  make  folly  look  pleas- 
ing, and  lend  a  Ibeauty  to  objects  which  have 
none  in  themselves;  (as  the  sun-beams  may 
paint  a  cloud  and  diversify  it  with  beautiful 
rays  of  light,  however  dark  and  empty  in  itself.) 
But  nothing  can  shine  with  undiminished  lustre, 
but  religion  and  virtue,  which  are  intrinsically 
bright.  And  though  a  lively  fancy  may,  for  a 
time,  paint  objects  pleasing  and  enchanting  to 
the  view ;  yet  all  these  will  be  found  delusive;  and 
nothing  can  long  be  entertaining,  but  what  is,  in 
some  measure,  beneficial.  And  experience  will 
teach  us,  in  process  of  time,  that  among  the 
wise  and  good,  the  human  mind,  beautified  and 
improved  by  an  assemblage  of  moral  and  intel 
lectual  endowments,  is  the  object  of  a  solid  and 
lasting  esteem.  , 


EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  there  are  in 
that  State  14,748  school  distri-ts,  900,532  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools,  53,764  attend- 
ing private  schools ;  besides  5243  in  schools  for 
colored  children,  and  38,734  in  academies,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  953,454.  The  number  of 
children  who  attend  school  less  than  two  months 
in  the  year  is  210,600,  and  of  those  who  attend 


between  two  and  four  months  is  219,151.  Ti 
amount  of  school  money  received  by  the  tru 
tees  of  school  districts  or  boards  of  educalic 
during  the  year  was$3, 046,430.  In  his  last  ai 
nual  report  the  superintendent  recommends  th 
school  officers  be  paid  for  their  services  in  ord 
to  ensure  the  improvement  of  the  country  school 

FRIENDS'  IiNTELLIGENCEE 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  19,  1856. 

/Statistics  of  the  Colored  People  of  Philadelphi 
tahen  hy  Benjamin  C.  Bacon,  andpuUish 
hy  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  '•  T 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the  aho 
tion  of  Slavery, etc. 

Those  friends  of  the  colored  people  of  tl 
city,  who  have  visited  their  Week-day  and  Fin 
day  Schools  for  a  number  of  past  years,  noti 
with  pleasure  their  greatly  improved  conditio 
Those  who  have,  for  a  like  period,  mingled  wi 
adults  in  their  Evening  Schools,  Librarii 
Literary  Associations  and  Churches,  are  mu 
gratified  to  see  how  steadily  they  advance 
knowledge  and  refinement. 

These   statistics   of  the   colored  people 
Philadelphia,  indicate  a  steady  improvement 
their  educational  progress,  which  must  be  chei 
ing  to  every  friend  of  humanity. 

In  the  year  1813,  there  were  but  eight  scho( 
for  the  education  of  colored  people  in  this  ci' 
numbering  414  pupils,  and  most  of  these  wt 
sustained  by  the  private  contributions  of  bene^ 
lent  citizens.  At  that  time  there  were  sev 
places  of  worship  and  eleven  benevolent  societi 
established  for  mutual  aid,  and  assistance  in  tina 
of  sickness  and  distress.  Those  who  have  € 
amined  the  subject,  are  gratified  to  find  tl 
with  an  increase  of  population,  there  has  be 
a  proportional  increase  of  facilities  for  impro) 
ment. 

In  1838  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Socie 
employed  agents  to  canvass  the  city  and  distri( 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  colored  peop 
The  result  of  their  labors  was  a  pamphlet  of  for 
pages  which  contains  much  valuable  informati' 
in  regard  to  the  educational,  social,  and  religio 
advantages  of  this  class  of  our  citizens.  At  tl 
time  there  were  1,724  colored  children  report 
as  attending  the  various  common  schools,  ai 
1,987  in  First  day  or  Sunday  School.  The 
were  then  sixteen  places  of  worship  and  eigh 
benevolent  societies  composed  of  7,448  membei 
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id  annualfy  disbursing  to  the  sick  and  infirm 
'14^172.  The  same  report  satisfactorily  demon- 
rates  that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  colored  people 
3re  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  paupers 
id  criminals.  Notwithstanding  the  disabilities 
which  they  have  long  been  subjected  by  the 
'neral  prevalence  of  prejudice  against  color,  and 
r  the  competition  in  industrial  pursuits  of  a 
rge foreign  population,  many  individuals  among 
em  have  risen  to  wealth  and  influence,  while 
e  condition  of  the  mass  has  been  much 
aeliorated  and  improved  by  means  of  schools, 
i)raries,  literary  associations;  and  religious  in- 
lences. 

i  As  we  regard  the  facts  in  this  report  valuable 
ir  future  reference,  and  useful  to  those  who  may 
jsire  further  information  with  regard  to  schools, 
}  copy  largely  from  its  pages.  The  pamphlet 
ay  be  procured  gratuitously/  of  T.  EUwood 
jiapman,  No.  1  South  Fifth  street. 
'The  report  furnishes  definite  information  as 

the  kind  of  schools  in  the  city  and  districts, 
■eir  locality,  number  of  teachers  and  pupils,  with 

neral  remarks,  &c. 

Public  Schools. 
There  are  eight  of  this  description,  containing 
131  pupils  and  taught  by  nineteen  teachers, 
relation  to  these,  the  agent  makes  the  follow- 
'2;  remarks. 

The  condition  of  Colored  Public  Schools 
:nerally,  was  formerly  not  as  good  as  that  of 
e  Charity  schools,  but  they  have  improved 
try  much  within  a  few  years  past.  Owing  to 
aiissness  on  the  part  of  parents,  about  twelve 
ars  ago  the  Grammar  schools  were  on  the 
int  of  being  given  up.  The  alarm  was  given — 
'  blic  meetings  were  held  by  the  colored  people, 
d  an  agent  of  their  own  appointed  to  visit  from 
use  to  house  and  urge  the  people  to  duty.  Our 
)ard  was  also  actively  engaged  in  the  matter, 
le  schools  were  saved,  and  for  the  last  three 
ars  have  so  increased  in  numbers  that  one 
Lcher  has  been  added  to  each  school,  making 
3  full  complement.  The  school  house  has  re- 
itly  been  remodelled. 

Within  the  past  year  very  marked  changes 
ve  taken  place  in  the  West  Philadelphia 
lool,  and  the  St.  Mary's  street  Primary  school, 
le  former  has  been  removed  from  the  hovel  in 
lich  it  was  so  long  kept,  to  the  basement  of, 
3  Colored  Baptist  Church,  and  has  so  increased 
numbers  that  the  Directors  have  added  another 
icher,  and  are  desirous  of  getting  a  still  larger 
)m.  The  latter  school  has  been  removed  from 
former  bad  location  to  the  basement  story  of 


the  Grammear  school  in  Sixth  street,  which  ha^ 
been  fitted  up  on  purpose  for  its  accnmmodation. 
Since  its  removal,  the  better  class  of  parents  do 
not  object  to  sending  their  children,  to  it,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  has  increased  so  much 
that  extra  seats  have  been  introduced. 

Charity  Schools. 
The  agent  visited  seven  Charity  Schools,  which 
are  taught  by  nineteen  teachers,  and  number  748 
pupils.    In  connection  with  these  the  following 
information  is  furnished  : 

The  unpretending  title  of  the  Institute  for 
Colored  Youth,"  does  not  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  relation  it  sustains  to  the  other 
schools.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  pioneer  High  School, 
and  on  that  account  alone  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated.  But  for  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  several  funds  given  for  its  endow- 
ment, there  might  be  nothing  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  High  school  for  many  years  to  come. 
Having  commenced  with  seven  pupils  only,  the 
present  state  of  the  school  is  all  the  more  gratify- 
ing. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  scholars  belong- 
ing to  both  the  Bappberry  street  and  Adelplii 
Girls'  schools  are  so  large  and  backward,  that 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  enter  the  Public 
Primary  schools,  and  would  do  so  reluctantly,  if 
at  all.  Hence  their  greater  usefulness.  Adults 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  two  former. 

The  Sheppard  school  is  a  great  blessing  to  the 
part  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located.  As  it  is 
quite  select,  and  as  none  but  girls  attend  it,  a 
large  portion  of  those  who  fill  its  seats  would 
sooner  stay  at  home  than  go  to  Coates'  street 
School. 

The  two  schools  for  the  destitute  are  objects  of 
increasing  interest.  The  Managers  of  the  one 
at  the  House  of  Industry,  introduced  the  indus- 
trial feature  in  a  small  way  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  A  shoe-maker  was  employed  to 
superintend,  and  materials  furnished  for  the 
larger  boys  to  work  up  into  shoes,  for  the  use  of 
the  school.  The  experiment  was  satisfactory. 
The  one  in  Lombard  street  is  much  better  accom- 
modated than  formerly.  Since  the  removal  to 
their  new  location,  a  successful  experiment  has 
been  made  in  a  limited  way,  to  introduce  the 
home  feature.  Twelve  of  the  children  have  been 
indentured  to  the  Teacher,  with  power  to  bind 
them  out  as  fast  as  she  finds  suitable  places  for 
them.  The  usefulness  of  both  schools  would  be 
greatly  increased,  if  the  majority  of  the  children 
who  attend  them  could  be  controlled  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  no  public  provision  is  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  too  young  to  attend  the  Primary 
schools,  the  two  infant  schools  are  wa'ched  with 
deep  interest.  They  are  both  in  a  very  satis- 
factory state. 
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Schools  connected  with  Benevolent  and  Reforma- 
tory Institutions. 

House  of  Refuge  J  corner  of  Poplar  and 
William  streets.  Established  in  1850  ;  sup- 
ported in  part  bj  the  State.  The  Boys'  school 
has  a  principal  and  one  asistant  male  teacher. 
Largest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  88  ; 
average  for  the  year  75;  sessions  from  5  to  7i 
A.  M.,  and  from  5^  to  8  P.  M.,  the  evening 
session  on  Saturday  being  omitted. 

The  Girls'  school  has  one  female  teacher. 
Largest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time  44  ; 
average  for  the  year  36  ]  one  session  from  2  to  5 
P.  M.  Being  schools  of  discipline  as  well  as  of 
instruction,  the  order  is  excellent,  and  the 
scholars  make  fair  progress  in  their  studies. 
Their  last  session  in  the  week  is  principally  de- 
voted to  reading  the  Bible  or  sacred  history.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  boys,  when  not  in 
school,  work  at  some  useful  trade.  The  girls 
are  occupied  with  making  garments,  mending, 
washing  and  other  domestic  duties  out  of  school. 

Orphans^  Shelter,  Thirteenth  street  above 
Callowhill.  Established  in  1822,  under  the  care 
of  an  association  of  women  Friends.  It  has  a 
principal  and  one  assistant  female  teacher,  and 
is  conducted  principally  upon  the  infant  school 
plan.  Number  of  inmates  at  the  close  of  the 
year  73.  There  are  always  a  few  too  small  to  be 
in  school.  Being  apprenticed  at  an  early  age, 
there  are  seldom  any  over  ten  years  old  to 
attend. 

Home  for  Colored  Children,  Grirard  avenue 
above  Ridge  Road.  Established  in  1855.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  lady  managers, 
assisted  by  a  board  of  male  trustees.  It  contains 
at  present  19  inmates.  Its  design  is  to  take  the 
entire  control  of  destitute  colored  children  of  both 
sexes,  instruct  them  mentally  and  morally,  and 
place  them  as  apprentices  in  some  useful  occupa- 
tion with  persons  interested  in  their  welfare.  It 
is  proposed  to  incorporate  the  Institution,  pro- 
cure funds^  and  erect  a  building  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  which  will  accommodate  the  numerous 
applicants  who  seek  the  protection  which  such  a 
home  affords.  ■ 

Private  Schools, 

Estab-   Number  of 


lisbed  ia  Scholars 
on  roll. 

Sarah  M,  Douglass,  Institute  Build- 
ing, Lombard  St.  above  Seventh,  1835  30 
Margaretta  Forten,  92  Lombard  St.,  1850  10 
Amelia  Bogle,  12th  St.  below  Spruce,  1841  17 
Adam  S.  Driver,  Barclay  St.  above  6th,  1850  37 
Elizabeth  Clark,  cor.  5th and  Gaskill,  1850  40 
Emeline  Higgins,  4  Raspberry  street,  1840  30 
Ada  Hinton,  6  Locust  street,  -  -  1849  20 
Sarah  Gordon,  9  Rodman  street,  -  1849  30 
Diana  Soiith,  Prosperous  Alley,  -  1836  15 
Emeline  Curtis,  62  Gaskill  street,  -  1850  12 
Sarah  A.  Gordon,  Bonsall  St.  ab.  10th,  1852  20 
Ann  McCormick,  Brown  St  above  4th,  1854  30 
Geo.  W.  Johnson,  Lombard  st.  ab.  7th,  1854  40 
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S.  M.  Douglass,  teaches  higher  branches  1 
are  taught  in  Public  Grammar  Schools. 
Managers  of  the  Institute  in  whose  building 
school  is  kept,  have  made  an  arrangement 
her  by  which  she  will  at  all  times  have  25  , 
preparing  for  admission  into  their  school. 

M.  Forten  and  A.  Hinton  teach  bran 
similar  to  those  tau2;ht  in  Grammar  Schools, 
former  being  the  only  one  that  takes  boan 
scholars.  All  the  others  teach  nothing  i 
than  the  elementary  branches.  The  propri( 
of  female  schools  all  teach  plain  sewing,  and  i 
of  them  add  ornamental  kneedle  work,  and  1 
ting. 

Evening  Schools. 

Raspberry  Street  Schools  commence  on 
first  Monday  in  October  and  continue  five  mor 
Five  sessions  are  held  each  week. 

Mens'  School,  John  W.  Stokes,  Principal, 
three  male  assistants.  Total  138 ;  average  att 
ance  50. 

Womens'  School,  Mary  Roberts,  Princ: 
and  four  assistants.  Total  255  ;  average  att< 
ance  63. 

Apprentices  and  Young  Men's  School  at 
New  Institute  commences  on  the  first  Monda 
November  and  continues  four  months.  Ch£ 
L.  Reason,  Teacher. 

The  Raspberry  Street  Schools  were  establis 
many  years  ago,  and  were  formerly  conductei 
voluntary  teachers.  They  always  enjoye 
large  share  of  the  public  confidence,  but  s 
the  paid  system  of  teaching  was  introduced,  \ 
have  become  more  ejB&cient  than  ever  bef 
None  are  admitted  to  the  Men's  School  unde: 
years  of  age. 

The  school  taught  by  C.  L.  Reason  hap 
supplies  the  wants  of  apprentices  and  others  ^ 
cannot  attend  Day  Schools,  but  are  too  youn 
enter  the  Raspberry  Street  School. 

General  Remarhs. 

The  teachers  of  the  Institute  for  Col( 
Youth,  and  of  all  the  private  schools,  are  of  t 
own  complexion.    All  the  others  are  white. 

No  register  is  kept  in  any  school  denoi 
standard  of  scholarship,  nor  is  there  any  sys 
of  rewards  for  exciting  emulation. 

When  the  Sheppard  School  was  establishe 
was  feared  by  some  that  the  Coates  Street  Scl 
would  be  injured  thereby,  but  the  contrary  pre 
to  be  fact.  So,  also,  some  feared  that 
Grammar  Schools  would  be  injured  by  the  es( 
lishment  of  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth, 
the  former  were  never  so  well  attended,  or  it 
prosperous  a  state  as  at  present. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  scholars,  (unav( 
able  in  a  majority  of  cases)  particularly  in  . 
larger  and  more  advanced  schools,  imposes  c 
siderable  extra  labor  upon  teachers,  prevent 
thorough  classification,  and  makes  the  recitati 
less  spirited  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
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1  men  and  women  who  labor  for  the  good  of 
hers,  none  are  more  deserving  than  the  faithful 
achers  of  these  schools. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  amount 
'school  tax  paid  by  this  people,  but  the  expense 
ready  incurred  by  the  Board  is  so  great  that  it 

not  practicable  to  procure  the  information  at 
•esent.  The  census  taken  by  our  Society  in 
5B7-8  showed  very  clearly  that  they  paid  sorae- 
ing  more  than  their  proportion  of  poor  tax, 
id  it  is  presumed  that  they  have  not  been  of 
be  years,  if  ever,  deficient  in  their  proportion 

school  tax. 

The  number  of  children  over  8  years  of  age, 
id  under  18,  not  in  school  was  found  to  be 
)20.  As  the  canvass  was  mostly  made  in  the 
ring  and  summer,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
imber  is  nearer  2000  during  the  fall  and  winter 
onths. 

To  be  continued. 


The  following  account  of  an  interview  between 
vera!  Indian  Chiefs  and  a  number  of  influential 
riends  in  Philadelphia,  just  one  complete 
ntury  ago,  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
aders  to  whom  the  names  and  characters  of 
ose  Friends  are  familiar,  and  will  have  a  double 
terest  as  showing  how  dear  the  remembrance 
Wm.  Penn  was  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
sposed  to  listen  to  his  fellow  professors. 

ubsfance  of  an  occasional  conversation  with 
several  Indians  after  dinner  at  Israel  Pem- 
herton's,  on  the  19th  of  Ath  mo.,  1856. 


lund  in  Manuscript  among  the  papers  of  Samuel  E,. 
Fisher. 

Present — Scarroyada,  an  Indian  Chief;  Kagh- 
^ootaniyonde,  or  the  Belt;  Kayenguirgoa,  or 
)nathan  ;  Conaachtogo,  a  Cayuga  ;  Jonathan's 
Ife  and  Son;  Conrad  Wieser,  Andrew  Montour, 
aniel  Glaus,  Interpreters;  Abraham  Farrington; 
rael  Pemberton ;  Mary  Pemberton  ;  Joshua 
ixon  ;  Owen  Jones;  Anthony  Benezet ;  James 
Emberton. 

Israel  Pemberton  addressing  himself  to  the 
dians,  said  : 

Brethren — I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  to 
-ve  an  opportunity  of  informing  you  that  as 
illiam  Penn  and  our  fathers,  who  first  settled 
is  province,  were  men  of  peace  and  against  all 
irs,  so  there  are  still  many  of  us,  their  children, 
10  hold  the  same  principle,  and  we  hope  there 
e  many  of  your  people  who  have  still  a  love 
d  regard  for  their  old  friends. 
To  which  Scarroyada  replied  :— T  am  very  glad 
hear  this  account.  We  love  that  principle  of 
ace,  and  wish  all  mankind  were  of  that  opinion, 
lowing  it  would  prevent  any  cause  of  difference 
contention  between  us  and  the  English,  and 
ke  away  the  occasion  of  war. 
I.  P. — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear 


what  you  say,  and  that  the  remembrance  of 
William  Penn  is  so  dear  to  you.  My  grand- 
father and  grandfathers  were  his  particular 
friends  and  counsellors  and  men  of  the  same 
principles,  and  there  are  many  of  my  friends 
who  really  love  and  respect  you,  and  though  we 
are  not  concerned  in  the  government,  have  good 
estates  in  it,  and  wish  its  welfare  and  prosperity; 
but  we  are  made  very  sorrowful  by  the  bad 
conduct  of  your  cousins,  the  Delawares,  who, 
contrary  to  the  friendship  they  formerly  had  for 
us,  have  done  very  wickedly  and  shed  the  blood 
of  many  of  our'brethren,  without  any  cause  given 
them  that  we  know  of. 

Scarroyada  answers  : — What  you  say  to  us  I 
take  to  be  said  to  all  our  brethren  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  shall  answer  you  in  their  name. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  there  are  some  people  left 
of  the  peaceable  principle.  We  wish  it  had  been 
told  us  sooner,  and  that  you  had  always  spoke  and 
acted  agreeable  to  this  principle,  for  we  are  sure 
that  though  our  cousins,  the  Delawares,  have 
struck  the  blow,  they  would  not  hurt  any  of  you 
if  they  knew  you  as  such,  and  if  you  had  taj^en 
sufficient  care  in  time  you  might  have  kept  them 
under  your  eye  as  children. 

I.  Pemberton. — We  wish  the  Delawares  could 
be  restrained  from  doing  any  more  mischief,  and 
the  greatest  proof  we  can  give  of  our  love  and 
re2:ard  for  one  another  is  by  convincing  them  of 
their  conduct,  to  engage  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  for  as  the  government  cannot  but  be 
highly  displeased,  and  is  determined  to  punish 
them,  and  has  declared  war  against  them,  no 
doubt  but  many  of  them  will  suffer  for  their 
folly  and  wickedness.  Now  if  you  will  use 
your  hearty  endeavors  with  them  we  will  likewise 
stand  between  them  and  our  government,  for  as 
we  consider  they  have  nothing,  and  their  wise  old 
men  are  gone,  we  look  upon  them  as  children 
who  don't  know  what  they  are  doing.  Therefore 
if  they  will  forbear  any  further  mischief  and 


repent, 


we  will  do  all  we  can  to  have  them 


forgiven. 

Scarroyada. — We  attend  to  what  you  have  said 
and  will  hold  it  fast  (clasping  his  hand  and 
keeping  it  close)  till  we  come  to  the  Six  Nations, 
where  we  are  now  going,  and  then  we  will  lay 
it  open  to  them  in  a  straight  line  (opening  his 
hand  wide  with  the  back  of  it  on  the  table,  and 
setting  his  fingers  and  a  pipe  straight  before  him) 
and  it  will  be  joyful  news  to  them,  and  when  I 
relate  it  to  them  it  will  make  their  hearts  melt. 
Your  peaceable  principle  is  noble,  and  the 
great  spirit  above  that  is  over  all  will  protect 
you  if  you  steadily  keep  to  it.  They  were  then 
told  that  some  more  of  our  brethren  in  town 
who  professed  the  principle  of  peace  would  be 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  and 
of  making  ourselves  more  known  to  them. 

On  the  21st  of  4th  mo.,  1756,  in  the  morning. 
At  the  conference. 
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Present — Joshua  Dixon,  Samuel  Powel,  An- 
thony Morris,  James  Lownes,  Abraham  Far- 
rington,  Mordecai  Yarnall,  Isaac  Zane,  Anthony 
Benezet,  Daniel  Stanton,  John  Pemberton,  Israel 
Pemberton,  William  Logan,  John  Smith,  James 
Pemberton,  Samuel  Abbott,  John  Armitt,  Owen 
Jones,  Thomas  Brown,  John  Reynell,  Thomas 
Say. 

First — Grave  a  string  of  wampum,  requesting 
their  attention  to  what  was  about  to  be  delivered 
to  them,  being  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Brethren — The  opportunity  some  of  us  had 
of  your  company  the  other  day  has  given  us 
great  satisfactioQ,  and  finding  you  retain  so 
lively  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  William 
Penn  and  our  forefathers,  and  the  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  them  and  your  fathers, 
it  hath  rejoiced  our  brethren  who  have  heard  of 
it,  and  some  more  of  them  are  now  come  here  to 
see  you ;  for  although  we  have  long  lain  hid  and 
almost  buried  by  the  great  numbers  of  other 
people  who  have  come  into  this  province,  many 
of  them  are  men  of  different  principles  from  us, 
yet  we  can  inform  you  there  is  a  great  number 
in  this  city  and  other  parts  of  the  province,  and 
some  even  on  the  frontiers,  where  a  great  deal  of 
blood  has  been  shed,  who  are  the  children  of 
William  Penn  and  first  settlers,  that  are  men  of 
the  same  peaceable  principles,  and  who  love  you 
as  our  brethren.  We  shall  now  arise  and  show 
ourselves  unto  you,  for  as  we  are  sorrowful  that 
differences  have  arisen  between  your  cousins,  the 
Delawares,  and  our  people,  we  are  desirous  of 
using  our  endeavors  to  restore  peace,  and  if  they 
will  stop  from  doing  further  mischief  we  shall 
be  ready  to  stand  between  them  and  the  govern- 
ment, that  they  may  be  forgiven;  and  as  a  proof 
of  our  sincerity  we  give  you  this  belt  (a  large 
white  belt)  which  you  see  is  white  without  any 
mixture,  as  our  love  and  friendship  to  you  is, 
and  as  it  is  made  of  many  pieces  which  were 
small  and  of  little  weight  or  strength  before  they 
were  knit  together,  but  is  now  strong  and  firm, 
so  we  when  collected  and  united  together  shall 
appear  to  our  brethren ;  and  we  desire  you  by 
this  belt  to  let  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Dela- 
wares know  that  we  have  not  forgot  the  love 
and  friendship  of  their  fathers  to  ours,  and  as 
we  are  men  of  the  same  peaceable  principles  we 
are  ready  to  give  our  assistance  in  any  manner 
we  can  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  bloodshed, 
and  to  open  the  wa^/  for  a  treaty  in  which  all  un- 
easiness may  be  friendly  opened,  and  when  the 
grounds  thereof  are  known  we  will  endeavor  to 
get  them  removed  in  every  respect.  Grave  a 
large  belt  of  white  wampum. 

Scarroi/ada's  Answer, 

Brethren — We  are  glad  to  hear  what  you  said 
to  us,  and  to  understand  by  the  belt  you  gave  us 
that  you  offur  to  stand  up  as  William  Penn's 
children,  and  that  the  old  principles  of  Peace  and 


Love  are  yet  in  being;  your  fathers  declar 
that  they  had  nothing  but  love  and  good  w 
in  their  hearts  to  all  men.  We  thought  t 
people  of  that  profession  had  been  all  dead 
buried  in  the  bushes  or  in  the  ashes ;  but  we  a 
very  glad  there  are  some  of  the  same  men,  a 
that  you  offer  to  stand  as  mediators  between  o 
cousins,  the  Delawares,  and  this  governme 
now  at  variance.  We  will  heartily  join  you  he 
in.  It  is  not  only  us  few  who  hear  you,  but 
the  Six  Nations.  As  to  this  misfortune,  it  cai 
upon  us  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had  arisen  from  unc 
the  ground,  and  spread  all  over  the  country ;  a 
the  blood  was  begun  to  be  spilt  before  we  li 
time  to  think ;  but  we  must  now  all  apply  tot 
Grood  Spirit  to  assist  both  you  and  us  to  subd 
this  evil  spirit. 

The  QuaTcers*  Reply. 
Brethren — As  yoli  are  wise  men  we  des 
you  to  consider  in  what  manner  we  may  be  soi 
est  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  shedding  of  bid 
for  as  many  of  our  Friends  of  the  same  peacal 
principles  with  us,  for  whom  you  express 
much  regard,  live  in  different  parts  of  the  pf( 
ince,  and  some  on  the  very  frontiers,  with( 
something  be  done  soon  they  may  be  destro] 
among  others  ;  therefore,  for  their  sakes  in  p 
ticular,  as  well  as  of  our  countrymen  in  gener 
we  are  concerned  to  have  some  speedy  stop  ] 
to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Gave  a  string  w 
some  medals;  with  the  king's  head. 

Scarroyada' s  Answer. 

Brethren — We  will  think  of  the  best  way 
advise  you  and  communicate  our  sentiments 
fore  we  leave  town.  We  will  fix  the  medals 
our  breasts,  and  whenever  we  look  on  them 
shall  remember,  and  let  others  know,  that  "W 
liam  Penn's  descendants  of  the  same  princip 
he  was,  are  living. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  conv 
sation  between  Israel  Pemberton  on  the  beh 
of  the  Quakers  and  Scarroyada,  an  Indian  Chi 
Chief  at  Philadelphia  the  29th  and  21st  4th  e 
1756. 

Conrad  Weiser, 
Daniel  Claus, 
KiNDRiCK  Montour, 
vulgo  Andrasc, 
At  a  conference  23d  of  4th  mo.  1756. 

In  Israel' Peraberton's  house. 
Present— Samuel  Powell,  Anthony  Morr 
James  Lownes,  Abraham  Farrington,  Josh 
Dixon,  William  Logan,  John  Smith,  Antho 
Benezet,  Israel  Pemberton,  James  Pembertc 
John  Pemberton,  Owen  Jones,  Thomas  Lig 
foot,  John  Reynell,  John  Armitt,  Mordecai  Y 
nail,  Daniel  Stanton,  Thomas  Brown,  Thoir 
Saye,  Isaac  Zane. 

Indians  present — Scarroyada,  or  Manakatutl 
Kaghswooghtaniyonde,  or  the  Belt;  Kayinq 
!  rigoa,  or  Jonathan ;  Sadiharoyes,  or  Tiggre 
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)ndau,  Newcastle ;  Ostinados,  Sinicha  George; 
sagharhhe,  Thicklegs ;  Oghwistorry,  The 
h  or  Lance  Indian ;  Isyoliogata,  Green  Jack- 
ysadoroonie,  David ;  Thonaghtogo,  The  Ka- 
Woatiadacho,  Scarroyada's  boy  ;  Areas, 
heels ;  William  Locquis  a  Delaware, 
arroyada  standing  up  said, 
rethren — Directing  his  discourse  to  Onas,  by 
they  mean  people  likeminded  with  the 
settlers. 

e  are  glad  to  hear  so  many  of  your  sort  of 
le  are  now  alive,  that  you  rise  again  from 
lead,  and  that  we  have  been  lost  to  one 
ler  a  great  while.    We  are  very  glad  to 
you  are  of  the  same  sentiments  with  Onas. 
3.  he  was  dead  there  have  from  time  to  time 
new  governors,  one  after  another,  and  anoth- 
rt  of  people  different  from  the  first  settlers, 
we  lost  him  (meaning  Onas)  ;  we  are  very 
of  your  rising  up,  and,Jiolding  the  white 
in  your  hands,  an  emblem  of  Peace  to  en- 
Dr  to  reconcile  the  people  that  are  at  war. 
ill  hold  fast  what  you  say,  and  carry  it  to 
ix  Nations  and  add  strength  to  it ;  who  will 
ry  glad  to  hear  there  are  some  people  of  the 
principles  of  the  first  settlers,  for  we  have 
eard  of  you  for  many  years.    A  string, 
ethren — Wo  are  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
the  language  of  Onas,  and  of  the  same  prin- 
of  peace  he  preached  or  recommended  ;  we 
ht  there  were  no  more  of  the  people  of  that 
iple  left  in  this  country ;  we  are  glad  to  see 
ow  and  hear  you  speak.    We  will  assist 
nd  lay  your  belt  of  peace  before  the  Six  Na- 
who  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  you;  and  tho' 
ay  look  to  contradict  what  the  Governor 
aid  to  us,  we  do  not  mean  so ;  but  let  that 
it  is,  we  assure  you  what  you  propose  to  us 
ke  best,  and  we  will  assist  you  in  it,  and 
send  these  three  Indians,  pointing  to  New- 
Jiggrea,  and  Locquis  to  Wyoming,  with 
ssage  to  let  our  cousins  know  there  are  a 
p  risen  in  Philadelphia,  who  desire  to  have 
restored,  and  that  they  must  cease  from 
;  ai  y  more  mischief,  and  not  be  afraid  to  be 
to  treat  with  you,  and  we  are  sure  they 
nind  our  message,  and  what  we  desire  will 
anted.    A  second  string, 
ethren — As  things  are  now  circumstanced, 
3uld  not  have  you  venture  your  lives  to  go, 
d  any  message  over  the  mountains  to  the 
yares  and  Shawanese ;  they  are  now  your 
ur  enemies.    We  will  venture  our  lives  to 
the  road  clear,  but  do  you  stay  where  you 
If  they  cut  their  throats  you  cannot  then 
from  them ;  but  if  it  may  please  the  Most 
that  they  may  return  messengers  of  peace, 
■  they  shall  bring  you  an  agreeable  answer, 
en  desire  you  may  act  the  part  of  wise  men, 
e  careful  in  settling  a  treaty,  and  then  you 
0  to  meet  them ;  but  do  not  stir  till  you 
from  us.    A  third  String. 


Brethren — As  we  told  you  before,  the  three 
men,  two  of  whom  are  of  the  council  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  warriors,  and  the  other  one  of  our 
cousins,  have  undertaken  to  go  whenever  we  shall 
send  them,  and  perhaps  it  may  please  the  Most 
High  to  bring  them  back  with  safety  and  an 
agreeable  answer.  If  they  come  back,  take  no- 
tice of  them  as  your  firm  friends;  and  as  you 
are  children  of  Onas,  and  some  of  us  are  of  the 
Council  of  Warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  are 
very  desirous,  that  by  your  means  the  treaties  of 
friendship,  which  have  formerly  existed  between 
us,  may  now  be  renewed  and  remain  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  that  the  chain  may  be  kept 
bright  and  never  contract  any  rust  again.  Gave 
a  string  of  wampum. 

Brethren — We  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss 
our  answering  you  with  so  little  wampum,  and 
not  making  a  return  of  a  belt.  The  times  are  so 
difficult  with  us,  and  we  have  little  wampum 
with  us ;  and  we  look  upon  the  white  belt  you 
gave  us,  as  belonging  to  you  and  us,  and  as  an 
emblem  of  peace,  and  shall  preserve  it  as  such, 
and  carry  it  to  the  Six  Nations. 

We  have  examined  the  foregoing,  and  certify 
that  it  contains  the  substance  of  the  conference 
held  between  the  Indians  and  William  Logan, 
and  others.    The  23d  of  April  1756. 
Conrad  Weiser,  ~j 
Daniel  Glaus,  I  Interpreters. 

Hendrtck  Montour,  J 

The  preceding  minutes  being  called  for  to  lay 
before  the  Governor  sooner  than  expected,  there 
was  not  time  to  review  and  add  the  following 
concluding  minutes  which  ought  to  have  been 
done,  viz., 

J.  Pemberton  we  are  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  said  to  us,  as  we  btlieve  it  to  be  spoken  in 
sincerity  and  what  you  really  think;  and  though 
we  judge  it  to  be  necessary  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  observe  the  good  method  practised  by 
you,  to  take  time  to  deliberate,  yet  as  we  now 
believe,  you  have  opened  the  real  sentiments 
of  your  hearts  to  us,  so,  we  being  all  of  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  knowing  many  more  of 
our  brethren,  that  are  true  Quakers  will  join  us 
herein,  can  without  any  hesitation  readily  an- 
swer, and  assure  you  that  we  receive  all  you 
have  said  with  great  pleasure,  and  whatsoever 
may  be  the  event  of  our  endeavors,  we  hope  on 
all  future  occasions  to  demonstrate  our  real  love 
and  regard  to  you. 

To  which  they  gave  the  usual  expressions  of 
approbation,  then  Scarroyada,  addressing  himself 
to  the  interpreter,  said;  as  we  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  your  ears  and  tongues,  we  desire 
you  may  be  hearty  and  sincere  in  attending  to 
the  business  now  undertaken,  and  to  join  with 
our  brethren  and  us  in  carrying  the  same  into 
execution ;  and  he  intimated  that  if  they  did  so 
they  would  merit  our  mutual  regard. 

To  which  J.  Pemberton  answered 
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We  approve  of  the  prudent  advice  you  give 
them,  and  we  hope  they  will  remember  itj  and 
approve  themselves  worthy  of  our  regard ;  which 
we  shall  not  be  wanting  to  manifest  to  them  in 
a  grateful  manner,  and  added  :  as  you  are  now 
going  on  your  journey;  and  the  weather  grows 
warm,  we  give  you  some  handkerchiefs  to  wipe 
the  sweat  from  your  faces ;  and  some  medals 
which  they  thankfully  received  and  distributed, 
to  each  present,  reserving  a  few  for  some  of  their 
brethren,  &c.,  in  town  sick ;  and  then  I.  P. 
added :  As  you  mentioned  to  us  you  thought  we 
ought  to  apply  to  the  Grood  Spirit  that  is  over 
all,  to  subdue  the  evil  spirit  which  influenced 
those  who  had  done  so  much  mischief,  we  sin- 
cerely desire  and  pray  God  to  change  their 
hearts,  and  that  if  it  be  his  will  he  will  protect 
the  messengers  now  going,  and  grant  that  they 
may  return  safely  and  with  the  message  of  peace. 
Which  they  attended.  Received  with  a  becom- 
ing solidity  and  satisfaction. 

Then  Scarreyada  said  : — 

Brother  Onas,  we  that  are  here  both  Coun- 
sellors and  Warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
women,  we  return  you  thanks  for  what  you  have 
given  us,  and  should  be  glad  that  we  had  words 
sufficiently  expressive  of  our  love  and  regard  to 
you. 

Then  with  mutual  friendly  salutations  by  the 
good  old  custom  of  shaking  hands,  the  confer- 
rences  ended,  and  Scarroyada  and  most  of  the 
Indians  set  out  on  the  25th  of  4th  rao.  1756, 
for  New  York,  and  thence  to  Onondago,  and  the 
three  Embassadors  under  the  conduct  of  A.  J. 
Shangenberg,  and  others  by  way  of  Bethlehem 
to  Wyoming. 


HEINRICH  HEINE'S  SONNETS  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

TO  MY  MOTHER,  B.  HEINE,  FORMERLY  VON  GELDERN. 
I. 

It  is  my  wont  to  bear  my  head  full  high — 
Nor  can  my  mind  boast  much  of  pliant  grace; 
If  ev(m  the  king  should  look  me  in  the  face, 
1  should  not  wear  a  downward  look — not  I ! 

And  yet,  dear  mother,  I  will  not  deny, 

However  my  proud  soul  thus  guards  its  place, 
If  I  but  feel  thy  blessed  soft  embrace, 
I  stand  before  thee  timorous  and  shy. 

Is  it  thy  spirit  that  subdues  me  so — 

That  lofty  spirit,  which  can  pierce  through  all, 
And  take  its  shining  way  in  Heaven's  full  glow? 

Bitter  is  memory,  as  I  recal 

So  many  deeds  which  thy  dear  heart  hath  riven — 
That  tender  heart  which  so  much  love  has  given! 

II. 

Once  in  mad  mood  I  left  thee,  to  begin 

A  quest  through  all  the  world  from  land  to  land — 
For  I  would  see  what  love  I  could  command, 
Dreaming  that  love  some  other  love  must  win. 

No  path  there  was  but  I  sought  love  therein ; 
At  every  door  I  took  my  suppliant  stand, 
And  begged  small  alms  of  love  with  outstretched 
hand, 

But  only  for  my  pains  met  Spite's  cold  grin. 


And  ever  still  for  love  I  wandered — ever, 
For  love,  and  yet  love  found  I  never, 
And  so  came  home  again  all  sick  and  sad. 

But  when  to  welcome  me  thou  didst  arise, 

O  what  was  that  which  swam  in  thy  clear  eyes 
The  dear  and  long-sought  love;  and  I  was  glad. 
Translated  for  the  Manchester  (^England)  Tim 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  CHINA. 

Canton,  China,  Dec.  12,  1855 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era: 

*'The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,'^  i 
truth  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  to  those  countries  that  have  a  nun 
ous  population.  To  one  who  passes  through 
densely  crowded  streets  and  thoroughfares 
China,  the  question  naturally  presents  itself,  I 
do  the  poor  live  here  ?  And  while  one  iy  s 
prised  at  the  large  number  of  well  dressed  pec 
he  meets,  he  is  stilly  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
vast  multitudes  of  the  lower  orders  obtain  a  s 
sistence.  The  most  miserable  class  of  the  p 
are  the  beggars.  These  are  mostly  blind, 
eased,  or  deformed  persons,  who  have  norelati^ 
or  whose  friends  are  unable  or  unwilling  tos 
port  them.  They  pass  through  the  streets  g 
erally  in  companies  of  from  three  to  six,  in  i 
gle  file,  the  leader,  if  blind,  feeling  the  way  \^ 
a  stick,  while  the  others  follow  behind,  each 
holding  to  the  one  before  him.  They  thus 
from  shop  to  shop  armed  with  gongs  and  si 
pieces  of  bamboo,  with  which  they  make  a  d 
ening  noise,  at  the  same  time  chanting  a  mot 
ful  tale  of  their  sufferings,  or  heaping  upon 
shopmen  praises  of  their  wealth  and  gcneros 
This  is  continued  until  the  gift  of  a  cash  or 
for  each  person  obtains  silence,  and  they  proc 
on  their  wearisome  way.  A  rule  prevails, 
which  no  two  companies  enter  the  same  sho] 
one  time  J  and  the  riierchant,  if  not  pressed  v 
business,  will  often  endure  for  a  long  time, 
stoic  indifference,  the  noise  and  confusiouj 
well  as  the  entreaties  and  wretchedness  of 
miserable  creatures,  for  they  are  a  guard  aga: 
other,  applications.  Why  should  he  be  movi 
The  sights  and  sounds  have  been  familiar 
hitn  from  his  boyhood,  and  his  object  is  to  \ 
the  day  with  the  least  possible  expense.  M 
of  these  poor  creatures  pass  the  night  in 
streets,  with  the  stony  pavement  for  their  I 
and  a  thin  mat  for  their  covering.  Bad  f( 
insufficient  clothing,  exposure  at  night,  an( 
cold  and  damp,  soon  bring  on  disease,  and 
duce  them  to  the  last  degree  of  exhaustion 
suffering;  their  legs  become  covered  with  i 
ulcers,  their  faces  haggard  and  eyes  sunk( 
filth  and  rags  complete  the  picture  of  the  n 
abject  wretchedness  to  which  the  human  ivi 
can  be  brought.  Unable  longer  to 'go  ah 
after  food  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  t 
lie  on  the  sides  of  the  streets,  where,  unca 
for  alike  by  their  companions  iu.  misery  and 
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mg  man  who  passes  by  on  the  other  side,  a 
jering  death  terminates  their  sufferings. 
?here  is  an  open  square  in  front  of  a  large 
pie,  about  five  minutes  walk  from  the  for- 
i  factories,  where  large  numbers  of  beggars 
gregate  to  spend  the  night.  Here,  at  day- 
it  in  the  morning,  they  may  be  seen  in  all 
;es,  and  it  is  a  heart-rending  spectacle  to  look 
n  them  as  they  rise  from  their  stony  beds, 
1st  their  tattered  garments,  and  go  forth 
1  tottering  steps,  in  different  directions,  to 
:  a  precarious  subsistence  for  the  day.  After 
t  of  them  are  gone,  there  remain  those  who 
unable  to  walk,  or  who,  during  the  night, 
e  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
his  is  the  spot  for  the  rich  man  to  learn  how 
jnjoy  his  wealth,  and  for  the  man  who  has 
[  and  clothing,  and  a  shelter  from  the  storm, 
earn  therewith  to  be  content,  and  to  give 
iks  to  Him  from  whom  all  his  blessings  flow, 
b  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  who 
by  begging,  but  in  the  city  of  Canton  they 
t  amount  to  thousands.  Fifty  may  often  be 
in  a  walk  of  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  said  that 
eyes  of  children  are  often  put  out,  and  they 
then  taught  to  beg.  This  is  doubtless  com- 
tively  rare. 

[altitudes  of  poor  are  supported  by  their 
:ive3.  The  family  relation  and  obligations 
such,  that  when  a  man  is  in  want,  he  has 
DS  on  his  nearest  kiadred,  and  custom  re- 
es  that  ai.d  shall  be  rendered.  When  men 
out  of  employment,  they  live  with  such  of 
r  relatives  as  are  more  fortunate ;  and  thus 
ippens  that  a  man  who  is  successful  in  busi- 

will  have  with  him  an  indefinite  number  of 
indent  relatives,  who  work  for  their  food,  if 
3  is  any  for  them  to  do. 
eggars  are  under  the  direction  of  a  headman, 

distributes  them  to  the  different  neighbor- 
,s,  protects  the  citizens  from  unlawful  exac- 
!,and  receives  contributions,  from  those  who 
}r  giving  a  stated  sum  monthly,  to  the  daily 
)rtunities  of  the  miserable  creatures,  or  from 
3  who,  by  reason  of  a  funeral  or  a  marriage. 

to  have  their  houses  free  from  unpleasant 

ruptions. 

ithin  two  centuries,  charitable  institutions 
I  been  founded  at  various  places,  owing, 
tless,  to  the  influence  of  Catholic  mission- 
i;  but  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  ren- 
lid  to  the  multitudes  who  need  it,  and  are  so 
^  managed  that  but  little  good  is  realized 
:  them.  In  the  Eastern  suburbs  of  Canton, 
b  is  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  one 
)lind,  and  one  for  orphan  children.  A  few 
Ired  persons  are  supported  at  these  places 
the  public  treasury. 

ith  reference  to  that  large  class  of  the  pop- 
on  who  depend  for  subsistence  on  their  daily 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various 


I  modes  in  which  they  are  employed.  Aside  from 
those  skilled  in  the  various  mechanical  arts, 
there  are  the  day  laborers,  whose  work  is  uncer- 
tain, and  wages  low.  It  must  be  remembered 
not  only  that  no  labor-saving  machinery  is  used 
in  China,  but  also  beasts  of  burden  and  carriages 
for  transportation  are  unknown,  and  everything 
which  cannot  be  conveyed  to  its  destination  by 
water  must  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  In 
the  present  state  of  things,  therefore,  immense 
multitudes  of  men  find  profitable  employment, 
who  would  be  deprived  of  a  means  of  subsistence, 
if  the  improvements  of  Western  civilization 
were  suddenly  introduced. 

The  wages  received  by  able-bodied  men  are 
from  three  to  four  dollars  per  month,  and  out  of 
this  they  must  pay  for  their  food.  This  may 
seem  like  extremely  poor  pay,  but,  on  taking 
into  consideration  the  price  of  living  and  the 
great  competition,  it  seems  more  reasonable. 
Generally,  the  cost  of  rice,  which  is  the  main 
article  of  food,  does  not  exceed  two  cents  per 
pound  for  good  quality,  and  the  ordinary  price 
paid  for  board  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
month.  The  expense  for  clothing  in  a  warm 
climate  is  very  little  ]  and  when  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  display,  the  finery  is  hired  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

While,  therefore,  this  great  Empire  teems 
with  millions  of  human  beings,  a  bountiful  Prov- 
idence causes  the  earth  and  the  waters  to  yield 
abundant  supplies  of  food,  so  that  ordinary  in- 
dustry is  rewarded  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  and  if  men  starve  to  death  in  the  streets, 
as  they  do  almost  every  day,  it  is  not  because  of 
deficiency  in  the  general  stock,  but  because  of  its 
unequal  distribution,  and  the  hardness  of  heart 
in  those  who  have  plenty. 

♦ 

i   

A  LANTERN  TO  GIVE  LIGHT  UNDER  VTATER. 

The  lantern  must  be  made  of  leather,  which 
will  resist  the  waves  better  than  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  must  be  furnished  with  two  tubes, 
having  a  communication  with  the  air  abova. 
One  of  these  tubes  is  to  admit  fresh  air  for  main- 
taining the  combustion  of  the  candle,  and  the 
other  to  serve  as  a  chimney,  by  affording  a  pas- 
sage to  the  smoke;  both  must  rise  above  the  sur- 
ffice  of  the  water.  The  tube  which  serves  to 
admit  fresh  air  must  communicate  with  the  lan- 
tern at  the  bottom,  and  that  which  serves  as  a 
chimney  must  be  connected  with  it  at  the  top. 
Any  number  of  holes  may  be  made  in  the  leather 
of  which  the  lantern  is  constructed,  into  which 
glasses  are  fitted ;  by  these  means  the  light  will 
be  diffused  on  all  sides.  In  the  last  place  the 
lantern  must  be  suspended  from  a  piece  of  cork, 
that  it  may  rise  and  fall  with  the  waves.  This 
ingenious,  though  simple  mode  of  construction 
answers  the  purpose  admirably. 
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FRIENDS'    IN  TELLIOENCER. 


MEETNESS  FOR  HEAVEN. 

Piety  is  tlie  condition,  though  not  the  price  of 
heaven,  and,  like  the  wedding  garmentjin  the 
parable,  though  it  gives  us  no  right  to  the  beatif- 
ic feast,  yet  is  that  without  which  none  shall  be 
admitted  as  a  duly  qualified  guest. — Boyle. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  AND  Meal. — Prices  favor  buyers.  Flour  is 
dull,  and  small  sales  at  $7  for  common  brands.  Sales 
of  small  lots  of  extra  for  home  consumption  at  from 
$71  to  $8  50.  In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing.  Rye 
Flour  is  firm  at  $5,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $3  per  barrel. 

Grain — For  Wheat  the  demand  is  quite  limited. 
Small  sales  of  red  at  $i  60  a  $1  70,  and  vi^hite  $1  75  a 
$1  78  per  bushel.  Rye  is  dull  and  lower  ;  sales  of  5000 
busheh  VVesterrfat  82^  a  88c.  Corn  is  dull  at  57  a 
58c,  delivered.  Oats  are  in  better  demand;  sales  of 
Pennsylvania  at  39  cents. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  school  will  commence 
the  first  -Second, day  in  the  Fifth  month,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.* 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-Third  Ward,  Philadelphia,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  CornvelFs 
Depot,  eiiher  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  %\ven  to  promote  the  health, 
comfort  and  progress  of  the  pup:ls. 

Terms  for  boarding,  washing  and  :uition  $60  per 
session.  No  extra  charges  except  for  stationery.  For 
circulars  containing  particulars,  apply  to 

JANE  HILLBORN  AND  SISTERS, 
3d  mo.  29th— 6t.  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BO\^S.— The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks.  ^ 

Ter^is. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address, 
HENRY  W.  RTDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  0.,  Builington  Co.,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  22— 3m. 


EXESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS.— It  is  intended  to  commence  the  first 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in  the 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  rods 
from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  churge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teachers, 
will  pay  every  attention  to  ihe  health,  comfort  and 
prnuress  of  the  pupils. 

Tehats. —  Por  tuition,  board  and  vi^ashing,  $G0  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 

STEPHKN  COX,  Principal, 
2d  mo.J23™2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N-  Y. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FC 
YOUNG  VIENAND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situat 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N. 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Inscitution  will  op 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twen 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  a 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered  \ 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which  h 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithful 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuitio 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books  ai 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  noext 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  ai 
Instruments.  ♦ 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  doi 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  0.,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUN 
MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  summer  session  of  th 
school  will  commence  on  2d  day  the  19th  of  5th  mon 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  It  is  situated 
short  distance  from  the  Penllyn  Station,  on  tl 
North  Pennsylvania  Rail  road,  from  which  place  pupi 
will  be  conveyed  to  and  frornthe  school  free  of  charji 
Terms  $60  for  the  summer  session,  one  half  payab 
in  advance. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  unde 
signed.  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  P 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal. 

HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
4th  mo.  5th,  1856 -6t. 


pREKN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO 
\J  GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  sout 
west  of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  Wi 
mington.  This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means  < 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  fro 
the  above  named  places.  The  summer  term  will  con 
mence  on  the  fifth  of  fif+h  month  next,  and  continii 
twenty  weeks.  All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thoroug 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  charg 
of  $5  per  term.  Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  tern 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  $55  per  session.  Thos 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  _the  school 
limited- to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionville,  I 
0.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 

3d  mo.  29. 


1  ONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FQ] 
J  J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  t 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  o 
the  first  2d-(!ay  in  the  5th-month,  next.  Lectures  wil 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects  by  the  Teacher;  als 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  a  Medical  Practitionei 
the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  an 
the  latter  by  Plates  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Terms. —  $65  for  20  weeks;  no  extra  charges  excep 
for  the  Latin  and  French  Languages,  which  will 
$5  each.    For  Circulars  including  References  ani 
further  particulars  address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  IS  6wp. 
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lections  occasioned  hy  the  dtceam  of  GtEORGE 
ILLWYN,  with  an  account  of  his  last  tlhess. 

'he  righteous  shall  be  bad  ia  everlastieg  re- 
abraace,  nor  will  those  who  were  favored  with 
personal  intercourse  of  our  beloved  friend, 
aire  any  testimony  of  this  kind,  as  a  medium 
recollectioa  j  but  when  we  contemplate  the 
racters^of  departed  worth  and  exeellence,  gone 
nherit  the  mansions  of  the  just,  and  reflect 
the  advantages  we  have  enjoyed  in  their 
ety,  in  attempting  to  eallect  some  private 
es  which  were  taken  during  the  last  confine- 
it  of  this  distinguished  advocate  in  his  Master's 
so,  I  cannot,  but  dwell  a  little  on  some  of  the 
ues  wliick  adorned  bis  character  in  the 
iliar  walks  of  life.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
iprehensive  and  penetrating  mind,  combined 
h  condescension  and  benevolence,  which  en- 
red  him  to  all  the  ranks  of  society,  amongst 
m\  he  m.iagled ;  affable,  yet  weighty  in  spirit, 
daily  conduct  evinced  an  endeavor  to  live 
r  the  spring  of  divine  life  :  and  when  disposed 
aake  little  calls  amongst  his  neighbors,  after 
ing  cheered  and  brightened  the  social  scene 
his  pleasant  converse,  such  was  the  steady 
limony  he  bore  to  the  value  of  retirement,  and 
desire  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
t  on  these  occasions,  he  was  not  unfrequently 
wn  into  silent  travail  and  vocal  communica- 
i.  He  was  deep  in  sympathetic  exercise; 
je  and  searching  were  his  labors,  and  his  ten- 
Qcss  and  forbearance ;  and  charity  for  those 
3  were  young  in  experience,  was  equal  to  his 
3  as  an  example,  cautiously  avoiding  to  attach 
m  to  any  object  short  of  their  Divine  Master, 
m  unerring  guide  and  instructor.  He  often 
3lt  with  peculiar  energy  on  the  humility  of 
Saviour  of  men,  as  a  prominent  trait  in  his 
ine  character,  which  he  thought  was  not  suffi- 
atly  kept  in  view.  He  bore  a  faithful  and 
mplary  testimony  in  the  diligent  attendance 


of  religious  meetings,  with  the  difi"erent  branches 
of  his  family,  saying  he  did  not  find  that  bis 
meeting  did  him  much  good,  if  he  left  any  one 
in  his  service  at  home;  and  the  solemnity  of  his 
sitting,  and  general  deportment  in  them,  will 
live  long  in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  it.  Being  favored  with  a  good  con- 
stitution, and  a  mind  thus  regulated,  he  did  not 
allow  common  discouragements  to  prevent  the 
observance  of  what  he  considered  his  daily  duties, 
though  he  had  occasionally  sulFered  much  from 
vertigo,  which  subjected  him  to  little  casual- 
ties in  walking.  At  one  time  being  confined  a 
few  weeks  by  lameness  contracted  in  this  way, 
he  was  asked  by  a  friend  who  called  to  see  him, 
how  he  was  ?  When  he  pleasantly  queried,  "  Have 
you  not  had  a  good  meeting  this  morning  and 
being  answered  in  the  aSrmative,  he  added, 
Well,  I  find  that  those  who  go  to  meeting  when 
they  can,  may  go  when  they  cannot,''  he  having 
that  morning  been  evidently  refreshed  by  sitting 
in  sympathy  with  those  assembled.  Thus  passed 
the  hours  of  his  valuable  life,  having  been  seldom 
from  home,  except  on  short  journeys,  during  the 
last  seventeen  years.  On  the  third  of  Second 
month,  1820,  the  roads  and  streets  being  gene- 
rally covered  with  ice  and  sleet,  so  as  to  render 
walking  very  dangerous,  he  sat  out  towards  the 
meeting-house  on  foot,  having  declined  riding, 
though  a  carriage  was  near  at  hand ;  but  had 
proceeded  only  a  few  paces  from  his  own  door, 
in  crossing  a  street,  when  he  fell.  On  recovering 
himself  a  little,  he  fell  again  very  heavily,  and  the 
carriage  being  in  waiting,  he  was  lifted  up,  placed 
on  the  hinder  part  of  it,  outside,  and  thus  sup- 
ported by  sympathizing  attendants,  was  conveyed 
back  to  his  habitation  under  extreme  suff'ering. 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  hip-bone  was 
cither  dislocated  or  materially  injured,  and  the 
pain  soon  became  so  acute  that  he  was  unable  to 
move  himself  in  bed  without  help.  In  this  ex- 
tremity his  mind  was  suffered  to  droop,  charging 
himself  with  presumption  in  not  availing  himself 
of  the  offered  opportunity  to  ride  to  meeting,  and 
for  a  considerable  time,  while  unavailing  efforts 
were  made  for  the  relief  of  bis  bodily  sufferings, 
his  mind  was  in  deep  conflict,  insomuch  that  he 
was  unable  to  bear  much  company ;  but  to  the 
few  who  were  admitted,  his  apartment  was  even 
then  a  place  of  deep  instruction.  To  ther^e  it 
was  evident  that  the  present  (otherwise  mysteri- 
ous) dispensation,  was  a  still  farther  experience 
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in  fellowship  with  the  sufferings  of  his  Divine 
Master,  whose  example  he  had  endeavored  tp 
follow,  he  himself  at  one  time  expressing  that  he 
was  tempted,  tried  and  afflicted  beyo-nd  what  he 
had  ever  before  known  ;  yet  in  the  caurse  of  this 
proving  dispensation,  he  was  concerned  to  wait 
in  deep  self-abasement  until  light  should  arise  on 
his  dwelling,  and  ability  be  afforded  to  discover 
the  designs  of  an  unerring  Providence  therein. 
Thus  endeavoring  to  wait  the  appointed  time  for 
a  change,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  acknowledge 
to  a  friend,  that  though  he  did  not  abound,  yet  he 
seldom  passed  a  day  without  some  evidence  of 
good ;  and  under  these  renewed  impressions  he 
was  not  unfrequently  led  to  speak  to  individuals 
who  visited  him,  in  the  clearness  and  authority 
of  the  Gospel,  evincing  his  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart,  and  expressing  his  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  search   into  its 
avenues,  to  discover  those  dispositions  which 
would  covet  the  honors  and  applause  of  men ;  say- 
ing at  one  time,  "  We  are  too  apt  to  be  seeking 
the  respect  and  attention  one  of  another,  and  if 
we  are  disappointed,  we  go  to  smiting  our  fellow 
creatures,  and  to  eating  and  drinking  with  the 
drunken.    Ah  !  this  wont  do,  we  must  be  puri- 
fied, we  must  be  refined,"  and  very  forcibly  also 
urging  the  need  of  an  increase  of  real  humility. 
He  often  spoke  with  much  feeling  and  interest 
of  our  public  assemblies,  and  sometimes  would 
request  to  be  placed  through  the  aid  of  a  moving 
chair  in  a  situation  where  he  could  see  Friends 
enter  the  meeting-house  gate,  saying,  "  It  is  a 
comely  sight and  that  seeing  the  neighbors 
going  in  various  directions  to  their  respective 
places  of  worship  had  done  him  more  good  than 
all  the  medicine  he  had  taken.    When  little 
companies  of  Friends  met  sometimes  in  his  room, 
after  seasons  of  great  mental  privation,  rendered  < 
more  distressing  by  almost  incessant  pain  in  the 
affected  limb,  such  was  the  evidence  of  divine 
good  extended  to  him,  that  his  voice  was  raised 
in  strains  of  harmony  and  sweetness,  even  be- 
yond what  had  been  usual  with  him  ;  at  one 
time  expressing  his  sense  of  the  then  present 
state  of  the  church,  and  our  need  of  being  more 
thoroughly  baptized  for  the  work  of  the  day, 
through  deep  indwelling  and  retirement,  and  his 
belief  that  a  time  of  close  trial  was  approaching, 
when  our  religious  society  will  be  sifted,  even 
those  of  the  foremost  rank,  and  when  it  will  be 
proved,  individually,  on  whose  side  we  are  :  but 
that  he  saw  in  the  light  that  had  never  deceived 
him,  that  those  who  stood  firm  on  the  right 
foundation  would  yet  see  a  brighter  day.  Such 
were  the  dispensations  alternately  meted,  in  the 
course  of  about  five  months  of  much  bodily  suffer- 
ing, through  all  which  the  Christian  character 
shone  with  increasing  brightness  ;  and  though 
there  were  moments  when,  with  a  cheerfulness 
and  urbanity  so  peculiar  to  him,  he  would  ani- 
mate the  countenances  of  his  friends,  deep  exer- 


cise and  baptism  was  the  general  clothing  of  ] 
spirit.  At  one  time,  within  the  last  two  or  th: 
weeks,  he  said,  there  is  a  comfort  over  whi 
disease  has  no  power  j''  and  after  a  favored-  < 
portunity  in  religious  retirement,  he  uttered  1 
following  expressions ;  "  Now  I  am  prepared 
adopt  this  language,  Lo  !  the  winter  is  past ;  < 
rain  is  over  and  gone  )  the  flowers  appear  on  t 
earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  cou 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  lane 
On  another  occasion,  a  sympathizing  friend  £ 
ting  by  him,  expressed  her  belief,  that  when 
entered  the  chariot  some  Elisha  would  be  p 
pared  to  receive  his  mantle ;  he  was  eviden 
comforted,  and  affectionately  pressing  her  hai 
repeated  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, the  sparr 
hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest 
herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thi 
altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  my  king,  and  my  God 
Adding,  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  corre 
but  I  should  like  thee  to  turn  to  the  chapt 
and  read  it  j  it  has  been  much  on  my  mine 
A  few  days  before  the  close  of  his  life,  being 
great  debility  from  excessive  pain,  h^  was 
tacked  by  cholera  morbus,  and  being  now  C( 
fined  to  his  bed,  very  frequent  changes  of  posti 
became  necessary,  and  the  conflicts  of  his  mi 
were  again  renewed.  Often  desiring  to  be  kc 
quiet,  he  appeared  to  be  engaged,  in  secret  int 
cession,  several  times  expressing  with  gn 
fervor,  "  Oh  Lord  !  oh  Lord  have  mercy  on  m 
Oh  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  all  I"  during  th( 
close  conflicts,  in  great  bodily  distress,  an  ange 
sweetness  beamed  on  his  countenance.  At  o 
time  being  asked  if  he  inclined  to  change  1 
posture,  he  answered,  I  dont  know ;  all  plac 
are  alike  to  me;  do  as  you  will  with  me;  I  ha 
no  will,  no  judgment."  He  had  spoken  sevei 
times  of  his  approaching  death,  and  evincii 
much  tenderness  for  his  beloved  wife,  he  tb 
addressed  her,  "  My  de^r,  I  have  .good  ne^ 
for  thee,  there  is  a  mansion  prepared  for  th 
and  me."  In  the  course  of  the  last  night,  whi 
suffering  great  pain,  he  enquired  the  time,  ai 
being  told  it  was  about  midnight,  he  said,  ^'  1 
us  wait  for  the  morning."  After  day-light  ] 
was  more  quiet,  and  less  sensible  of  pain,  or  di 
tress  of  any  kind.  In  the  afternoon,  while  a 
pearing  to  repose  with  the  ease  and  calmness 
a  child,  about  a  quarter  past  3  o'clock,  the  21 
of  6th  month,  1820,  without  any  apparent  em 
tion,  excepting  a  gentle  movement  of  those  li] 
which  had  so  lately  been  employed  in  ackno^ 
ledging  himself  a  monument  of  divine  mere 
the  immortal  spirit  fled. 

Selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 

I  have  ever  found  in  every  situation  in  lif 
however  desirable  to  the  outward,  the  impor 
ance  of  trusting  in  God;  to  know  Him  to  I 
our  Alpha  and  Omega,  in  all  things;  and  to  fe 
that  we  are  acting  at  all  times  from  a  desire  i 
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lease  Ilim  rather  than  man.  If  our  acting  pro- 
j:|;eeded  fron:fthis  motive  of  pleasing  our  Heavenly 
'j'ather,  I  believe  we  should  be  less  liable  to  dis- 
please others,  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ng  those  who  view  us,  with  a  cold  eye,  to  know- 
sdge  of  this  kind  of  religion  that  breathes  ^' glory 
jjo  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good 
ill  towards  all  men."  This  was  the  kind  of  re- 
gion our  Divine  Master  taught  and  experienced ; 
was  this  kind  of  religion  that  enabled  him  to 
row  both  in  favor  with  Grod  and  man.  And  if 
are  desirous  of  being  led  into  the  mysteries 
F  f  his  kingdom,  we  must  also  be  as  desirous  to 
the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  or  it  ever 
ill  remain  a  mystery  to  us,  if  we  are  not  wil- 
ng  to  obey.  He  hath  said,  "  obey  my  voice, 
ad  thou  shalt  live."  This  command,  I  presume, 
nifies  an  obedience  at  all  times  to  become  heirs 
his  kingdom,  and  to  live  a  life  of  righteous- 
S3  in  this  world,  and  be  prepared  to  enjoy  a 
fe  of  never  ending  bliss.  When  wo  have  been 
ought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
sus,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  add  so  much  to 
happiness  as  endeavoring  to  live  according 
the  simplicity  it  leads  to.  True  sympathy  is 
bright  an  ornament  as  clothes  the  character 
man.  Did  he  dwell  more  in  this  state,  he 
Duld  be  less  liable  to  fall  into  many  dijBaculties 
which  he  is  exposed,  by  trying  to  appear 
ore  than  he  really  possesses. 
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The  following  was  written  by  Mary  Peisley 
bile  on  a  religious  visi!;  to  Philadelphia  in 

55, 

Mary  Peisley  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  edu- 
ted  in  the  Society  of  Friends.    It  is  remarked 
her  biographer,  that  "  she  led  an  exemplary 
,  being  watchful  over  herself  and  zealous  for 
e  promotion  of  Truth."    The  following  pro* 
etic  allusion  so  well  applies  to  the  present 
ite  of  this  society,  and  explains  the  gradual 
velopment  of  those  remote  cause.««,  the  effects 
which  are  now  so  obviously  displayed,  that  I 
ubt  not  a  perusal  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
ider.    It  was  written  while  on  a  religious  visit 
Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1755  ;  and  is 
tracted  from  a  (Compendium  of  her  writings, 
ibiin  printed. — Philadelphia  re-printed  1796. 
"  Without  the  least  design  to  lessen  parental 
thority  or  filial  obedience,  so  far  as  they  are 
her  lawful  or  expedient,  I  would  remark,  that 
ers  parents  of  this  age  have  bent  their  thoughts 
1  desiies  too  much  to  earth,  to  have  a  clear, 
tiuct  discerning  of  the  times  and  seasons  in  a 
ritual  sense ;  and  the  sacred  purposes  of  Him, 
ose  wisdorn  is  unsearchable,  and  his  ways 
finding  out,  by  all  the  penetration  of  finite 
erstanding,  uninfluenced  by  his  own  eternal 
ht  J  and  ev®n  then  we  see  and  know  but  in 
f't  whilst  here ;  but  some  of  us  have  believed 
I  seen,  in  the  visions  of  light,  that  the  day  of 


Gospel  light  which  has  dawned,  will  rise  higher 
and  higher;  notwithstanding  that  some  clouds  may 
intercept  its  beauty  and  brightness,  as  hath  been 
sorrowfully  the  case  amongst  us,  as  a  people 
who  have  been  highly  favored.  And  though 
I  have  not  the  least  design  to  derogate  from  the 
real  worth  of  those  glorious  sons  of  the  morning, 
who  were  made  instrumental  in  a  great  degree, 
to  break  down  the  partition  wall,  which  carnal, 
selfish  man  had  erected  between  the  people  and 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  ;  I  am  not  afraid  to 
say,  and  give  it  under  my  hand,  that  it  was  and 
is  the  design  of  God,  that  his  people  in  future 
ages  should  carry  on  the  reformation  even  fur- 
ther than  they  did  ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
a  night  of  apostacy  has  come  over  us  as  a  peo- 
ple, I  am  of  the  judgment,  that  that  day  has  be- 
gun to  dawn,  in  which  the  Sun  ofTighteousness 
will  rise  higher,  and  with  greater  lustre  than 
heretofore  ;  and  if  those,  who  are  called  of  God 
to  be  the  sons  of  this  morning,  look  back  to  the 
night  and  to  them  who  have  slept  and  been 
drunken  in  the  night,  by  sipping  of  the  golden 
cup  of  abomination,  as  even  to  the  latter  day  ; 
they  will  frustrate  the  designs  of  Providence  re- 
specting themselves;  though  not  respecting  his 
own  work ;  for  it  is  His  sacred  determination, 
to  be  glorious  in  Heaven  and  glorified  on  the 
earth ;  though  those  who  would  be  called  His 
Israel  be  not  gathered. 

And  I  am  of  the  faith,  that  when  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  first  preached  to  them  as  it  is 
meet  it  should;  that  such  as  neglect  to  embrace 
it  will  be  left,  and  the  feet  of  the  messengers 
turned  another  way,  even  to  the  highways  and 
hedges;  with  a  power  of  compulsive  love,  which 
will  prevail  on  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the 
blind,  to  come  to  the  marriage  of  the  King's 
son ;  and  by  coming  they  shall  be  made  strong, 
beautiful  and  lively ;  and  not  look  back  to  those 
things  that  are  behind,  but  press  forward  towards 
the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ ;  following  no  man's  example  further 
than  they  follow  Him  :  And  what  if  I  say,  in 
the  faith  that  is  given  me,  that  God  has  design- 
ed to  carry  some  of  this  generation,  in  these  parts 
of  the  world;  higher  and  further  in  righteousness 
than  their  forefathers  were  carried,  even  such 
as  were  honorable  in  their  day ;  and  therefore 
let  them  take  heed  that  they  limit  not  the  holy 
one  of  Israel,  nor  circumscribe  the  leadings  of 
His  blessed  unerring  spirit,  by  looking  too  much 
at  the  example  of  others;  for  this  has  been  the 
means  of  stopping  the  gradual  progression  of 
many  glorious  well-begun  reformations.  Instead 
of  going  forward  they  have  looked  back,  and 
even  sunk  below  the  standard  of  the  first  reform- 
And  such  as  will  be  the  first  happy  instru- 


ers. 


ments,  to  lab.T  for  reformation  in  this  degener- 
ate age,  must  differ  in  their  trials  from  the  sons 
of  the  former  morning,  and  will  find  them  to  be 
of  a  more  severe  and  piercing  kind.  Theirs 
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were  from  the  world  and  such  as  they  might 
justly  expect  from  them  (though  not  exempt 
from  false  brethren  ;)  ours  will  chiefly  arise  from 
those  under  the  same  profession ;  clothed  loith 
the  disguised  spirit  of  the  world,  and  that  among 
some  of  the  foremost  rank  {so  called)  in  society  ; 
and  vjhat  if  I  say,  (though  my  natural  eyes 
may  not  see  it,")  that  God  icill  divide  in  Jacob, 
and  scatter  in  Israel,  before  that  reformation  is 
brought  in  his  church  ivhich  he  designs  f 

Religion  inCommon  Life.  A  sermon,  preached  at 
Crathie  Church,  Oct.  14, 1855.  By  John 
Caird,  M.  a..  Minister  of  Errol. 

(Continued  from  page  69.) 

Again  :  View  religion  as  an  Art,  and,  in  this 
light  too,  its  compatibility  with  a  busy  and  ac- 
tive life  in  the  world,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
perceive.  For  religion  as  an  art  differs  from 
secular  arts  in  this  respect,  that  it  may  be  prac- 
tised simultaneously  with  other  arts — with  all 
other  work  and  occupation  in  which  we  may  be 
engaged.  A  man  cannot  be  studying  architec- 
ture and  law  at  the  same  time.  The  medical 
practitioner  cannot  be  engaged  with  his  patients, 
and  at  the  same  time  planning  houses  or  build- 
ing bridges, — practising  in  other  words,  both 
medicine  and  engineering  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  The  practice  of  one  secular  art  ex- 
cludes for  the  time  the  practice  of  other  secular 
arts.  But  not  so  with  the  art  of  religion.  This 
is  the  universal  art,  the  common,  all-embracing 
profession.  It  belongs  to  no  one  set  of  function- 
aries, to  no  special  class  of  men.  Statesman, 
soldier,  lawyer,  physician,  poet,  painter,  trades- 
man, farmer, — men  of  every  craft  and  calling  in 
life — may,  while  in  the  actual  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  varied  avocations,  be  yet,  at  tho 
same  moment,  discharging  the  duties  of  a  higher 
and  nobler  vocation — practising  the  art  of  a 
Christian.  Secular  arts,  in  most  cases,  demand 
of  him  who  would  attain  to  eminence  in  any  one 
of  them,  an  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  time, 
and  thought,  and  toil.  The  most  versatile  ge- 
nius can  seldom  be  master  of  more  than  one  art  j 
and  for  the  great  majority  the  only  calling  must 
be  that  by  which  they  earn  their  daily  bread. 
Demand  of  the  poor  tradesman  or  peasant,  whose 
every  hour  is  absorbed  in  the  struggle  to  earn  a 
competency  for  himself  and  his  family,  that  he 
shall  be  also  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  art  of 
the  physician,  or  lawyer,  or  sculptor,  and  you  de- 
mand an  impossibility.  If  religion  were  an  art 
such  as  these,  few  indeed  could  learn  it.  The 
two  admonitions,  "  Be  diligent  in  business,"  and 

Be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,''  would 
be  reciprocally  destructive. 

But  religion  is  no  such  art ;  for  it  is  the  art 
of  being,  and  of  doing,  good;  to  be  an  adept  in 
it,  is  to  become  just,  truthful,  sincere,  self-de- 
nied, gentle,  forbearing,  pure  in  word  and 
thought  and  deed.    And  the  school  for  learning 


this  art  is,  not  the  closet,  but  the  world, — ; 
some  hallowed  spot  where  religion  k  taught,  i 
proficients,  when  duly  trained,  are  sent  fo 
into  the  world, — but  the  world  itself — the  coai 
profane,  common  world,  with  its  cares  and  tei 
tations,  its  rivalries  and  competitions,  its  hou] 
ever-recurring  trials  of  temper  and  characi 
This  is,  therefore,  an  art  which  all  can  pract 
and  for  which  every  profession  and  calling, 
busiest  and  most  absorbing,  afford  scope  and  di 
pline.  When  a  child  is  learning  to  write,  it  n 
ters  not  of  what  words  the  copy  set  to  hir 
composed,  the  thing  desired  being  that,  whate 
he  writes,  he  learn  to  write  icell.  When  a  i 
is  learning  to  be  a  Christian,  it  matters  not 
his  particular  work  in  life  may  be ;  the  work 
does  is  but  the  copy-line  set  to  him )  the  T£ 
thing  to  be  considered  is  that  he  learn  to  live  vs 
The  form  is  nothing,  the  execution  is  every  tbi 
It  is  true  indeed  that  prayer,  holy  reading,  n 
itation,  the  solemnities  and  services  ofthe  Ghu 
are  necessary  to  religion,  and  that  these  can 
practised  only  apart  from  the  work  of  seci 
life.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  s 
holy  exercises  do  not  terminate  in  themsel 
They  are  but  steps  in  the  ladder  to  heaven,  g 
only  as  they  help  us  to  climb.  They  are 
irrigation  and  enriching  of  the  spiritual  so- 
worse  than  useless  if  the  crop  be  not  more  al 
dant.  They  are  in  short,  but  means  to  an  en< 
good  only  in  so  far  as  they  help  us  to  be  g 
and  to  do  good — to  glorify  God  and  do  gooc 
man;  and  that  end  can  perhaps  best  be  attai 
by  him  whose  life  is  a  busy  one,  whose  av 
tions  bear  him  daily  into  contact  with  his  felh 
into  the  intercourse  of  society,  into  the  heai 
the  world.  No  man  can  be  a  thorough  p 
cient  in  navigation  who  has  never  been  at 
though  he  may  learn  the  theory  of  Tt  at  ho 
No  man  can  become  a  soldier  by  studying  b( 
on  military  tactics  in  his  closet:  he  must  in 
tual  service  acquire  those  habits  of  cooln 
courage,  discipline,  address,  rapid  combinat 
without  which  the  most  learned  in  the  th< 
of  strategy  or  engineering  will  be  but  a  sch 
boy  soldier  after  all.  And,  in  the  same  wa 
man  in  solitude  and  study  may  become  a  r 
learned  theologian,  or  may  train  himself  into 
timid,  effeminate  piety  of  what  is  technic 
called  "the  religious  life."  But  never,  in 
highest  and  holiest  sense,  can  he  become  a 
gious  man,  until  be  has  acquired  those  hi 
of  daily  self-denial,  of  resistance  to  temptat; 
of  kindness,  gentleness,  humility,  sympathy 
tive  beneficence,  which  are  to  be  acquired 
in  daily  contact  with  mankind,  fell  us  not,  ti 
that  the  man  of  business,  the  bustling  tradesc 
the  toil-worn  laborer,  has  little  or  no  time  to 
tend  to  religion.  As  well  tell  us  that  the  p 
amid  the  winds  and  storms,  has  no  leisure  tc 
tend  to  navigation —or  the  general  on  the 
of  battle,  to  the  art  of  war  !    Where  will  hc' 
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r^^nd  to  it?    Religion  is  not  a  perpetual  moping  ^ 
ver  good  books — religion  is  not  even  prayer, 
raise,  holy  ordinances;  these  are  necessary  to 
eligion— no  man  can  be  religious  without  them. 
_  >ut  religion,  I  repeat,  is,  mainly  and  chiefly  the 
:  lorifying  God  amid  the  duties  and  trials  of  the 
:  jrorld, — the  guiding  our  course  amid  the  adverse 
/inds  and  currents  of  temptation,  by  the  star- 
ght  of  duty  and  the  compass  of  divine  truth, — 
ij^|he  bearing  us  manfully,  V7i3ely,  courageously, 
3r  the  honor  of  Christ,  our  great  Leader,  in  the 
onflict  of  life.    Away  then  with  the  notion 
bat  ministers  and  devotees  may  be  religious,  but 
that  a  religious  and  holy  life  is  impracticable  in 
be  rough  and  busy  world?    Nay  rather,  believe 
le,  that  is  the  proper  scene,  the  peculiar  and  ap- 
ropriate  field  for  religion,-— the  place  in  which 
prove  that  piety  is  not  a  dream  of  Sundays 
nd  solitary  hours;  that  it  can  bear  the  light  of 
ay;  that  it  can  wear  well  amid  the  rough  jost- 
ngs,  the  hard  struggles,  the  coarse  contacts  of 
ommon  life, — the  place,  in  one  word,  to  prove 
ow  possible  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  at  once  "  not 
tlothful  in  business,'^  and  "  fervent  in  spirit,  ser- 
iing  the  Lord." 

Another  consideration,  which  I  shall  adduce 
1  support  of  the  assertion  that  it  is  nob  impossi- 
iie  to  blend  religion  with  the  business  of  com- 
reaiion  life,  is  this:  that  religion  consists,  not  so 
inch  in  doing  spiritual  or  sacred  acts,  as  in  do- 
%g  secular  acts  from  a  sacred  or  spiritual  motive. 
There  is  a  very  common  tendency  in  our  minds 
attai  3  classify  actions  according  to  their  outward 
)rm,  rather  than  according  to  the  spirit  or  mo- 
ve which  pervades  them.    Literature  is  some- 
imes  arbitrarily  divided  into  ''sacred"  and  ''pro- 
me''  literature,  history  into   '* sacred"  and 
profane  "  history,  ■ — in  which  classification  the 
3rm  ''profane"  is  applied,  not  to  what  is  bad 
r  unholy,  but  to  everything  that  is  not  techni- 
ally  sacred  or  religious— to  all  literature  that 
oes  not  treat  of  religious  doctrines  and  duties, 
nd  to  all  history  save  church  history.    And  we 
re  very  apt  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  ac- 
tons.   Thus,  in  many  pious  minds  there  is  a 
3ndency  to  regard  all  the  actions  of  common 
fe  as  so  much  an  unfortunate  necessity,  lost  to 
slijjion.    Prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
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spirit  or  motive  from  which  we  do  any  work 
that  constitutes  it  base  or  noble,  worldly  or 
spiritual,  secular  or  sacred.  The  actions  of  an 
automaton  may  be  outwardly  the  same  as  those 
of  a  moral  agent,  but  who  attributes  to  them 
goodness  or  badness?  A  musical  instrument 
may  discourse  sacred  melodies  better  than  the 
holiest  lips  can  sing  them,  but  who  thinks  of 
commending  it  for  its  piety?  It  is  the  same 
with  actions  as  with  places.  Just  as  no  spot 
or  scene  on  earth  is  in  itself  more  or  less  holy 
than  another,  but  the  presence  of  a  holy  heart 
may  hallow — of  a  base  one,  desecrate — any  place 
where  it  dwells;  so  with  actions.  Many  ac- 
tions, materially  great  and  noble,  may  yet,  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  that  prompts  and  pervades 
them,  be  really  ignoble  and  mean,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  actions  externally  mean  and  lowly, 
may,  because  of  the  state  of  his  heart  who  does 
them,  be  truly  exalted  and  honorable.  It  is 
possible  to  fill  the  highest  station  on  earth,  and 
go  through  the  actions  pertaining  to  it  in  a 
spirit  that  degrades  all  its  dignities,  and  ren- 
ders all  its  high  and  courtly  doings  essential- 
ly vulgar  and  mean.  And  it  is  no  mere  sen- 
timentality to  say,  that  there  may  dwell  in  a 
lowly  mechanic's  or  household  servant's  breast 
a  spirit  that  dignifies  the  coarsest  toils  and  "ren- 
ders drudgery  divine."  Herod  of  old  was  a  slave, 
though  he  sat  upon  a  throne ;  but  who  will  say 
that  the  work  of  that  carpenter's  shop  at  Naz- 
areth was  not  noble  and  kingly  work  indeed  ! 

And  as  the  mind  constitutes  high  or  low, 
so  secular  or  spiritual.  A  life  spent  amidst  holy 
things  may  be  intensely  secular;  a  life  the  most 
of  which  is  passed  in  the  thick  and  throng  of 
the  world,  may  be  holy  and  divine.  A  min- 
ister, for  instance,  preaching,  praying,  ever  speak- 
ing holy  words  and  performing  sacred  acts,  may 
be  all  the  while  doing  actions  no  more  holy  than 
those  of  the  printer  who  prints  Bibles,  or  of  the 
bookseller  who  sells  them  ;  for,  in  both  cases 
alike,  the  whole  aifair  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  trade.  Nay,  the  comparison  tells  worse  for 
the  former,  for  the  secular  trade  is  innocent  and 
commendable,  but  the  trade  which  traffics  and 
tampers  with  holy  things  is,  beneath  all  its  mock 
solemnity,  "earthly,  sensual,  devilish."  So,  to 
adduce  one  other  example,  the  public  worship 
of  God  is  holy  work :  no  man  can  be  living  a 
holy  life  who  neglects  it.  But  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  may  be — and  with  multitudes  who 
frequent  our  churches  is — degraded  into  work 
most  worldly,  most  unholy,  most  distasteful  to 
the  great  Object  of  our  homage.  He  "  to  whom 
all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known,"  discerns 
how  many  of  you  have  come  hither  to-day  from 
the  earnest  desire  to  hold  communion  with  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  to  open  your  hearts  to  Him,  to 
unburden  yourselves  in  His  loving  presence^  of 
the  cares  and  crosses  that  have  been  pressing 


evotional  books,  public  worship- 
slling,  digging,  sowing,  bartering, 
,ig,  are  separated  into  two  distinct,  and  almost 
i-ostilc,  categories.  The  religious  heart  and  sym- 
i-athies  are  thrown  entirely  into  th^  former,  and 
lie  latter  are  barely  tolerated  as  a  bondage  ind- 
ent to  our  fallen  state,  but  almost  of  necessity 
ending  to  turn  aside  the  heart  from  God. 

But  what  God  hath  cleansed,  why  should  we 
all  common  or  unclean  ?  The  tendency  in  ques- 
ion,  though  founded  on  right  feeling,  is  surely 
i  mistaken  one.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
hat  moral  qualities  reside  not  in  actions,  but  in, 

he  agent  who  performs  them^  and  that.it  is  thel  hard  upon  you  through  the  past  week,  and  by 
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common  prayer  and  praise,  and  the  hearing  of 
His  holy  Word,  to  gain  fresh  incentive  and  en- 
ergy for  the  prosecution  of  His  work  in  the 
world  and  how  many,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
no  better  motive,  perhaps,  than  curiosity  or  old 
habit,  or  regard  to  decency  and  respectabtlity,  or 
the  mere  desire  to  get  rid  of  yourselves  and  pass 
a  vacant  hour  that  would  hang  heavy  on  your 
hands.  And  who  can  doubt  that,  where  such 
motives  as  these  prevail,  to  the  piercing,  uner- 
ring inspection  of  Him  whom  outwardly  we  seem 
to  reverence,  not  the  market-place,  the  exchange, 
the  counting-room,  a  place  more  intensely  secu- 
lar— not  the  most  reckless  and  riotous  festivity, 
a  scene  of  more  unhallowed  levity,  than  is  pre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Prayer? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  holy  principles 
with  you  into  the  world,  and  the  world  will  be- 
come hallowed  by  their  presence.   A  Christ-like 
spirit  will  Christianise  everything  it  touches.  A 
meek  heart,  in  which  the  altar-fire  of  love  to  God 
is  burning,  will  lay  hold  of  the  commonest,  rud- 
est things  in  life,  and  transmute  them,  like  coarse 
fuel  at  the  touch  of  fire,  into  a  pure  and  holy 
fiame.    Religion  in  the  soul  will  make  all  the 
work  and  toil  of  life — its  gains  and  losses,  friend- 
ships, rivalries,  competitions — its  manifold  inci- 
dents and  events — the  means  of  religious  ad- 
vancement.   Marble  or  coarse  clay,  it  matters 
not  much  with  which  of  these  the  artist  works, 
the  touch  of  genius  transforms  the  coarser  mate- 
rial into  beauty,  and  lends  to  the  finer  a  value  it 
never  had  before.    Lofty  or  lowly,  rude  or  re- 
fined, as  life's  work  to  us  may  be,  it  will  become 
to  a  holy  mind  only  the  material  for  au  infinite- 
ly Qobier  than  all  the  creations  of  genius — the 
image  of  God  in  the  soul.    To  spiritualise  what 
is  material,  to  Christianise  what  is  secular — this 
is  the  noble  achievement  of  Christian  principle. 
If  you  are  a  sincere  Christian,  it  will  be  your 
great  desire,  by  God's  grace,  to  make  every  gift, 
talent,  occupation  of  life,  every  word  you  speak, 
every  action  you  do,  subservient  to  Christian  mo- 
tive.   Your  conversation  may  not  always— nay, 
may  seldom,  save  with  intimate  friends — con- 
sist of  formally  religious  words;  ,you  may  per- 
haps shrink  from  the  introduction  of  religious 
topics  in  general  society :  but  it  demands  a  less 
amount  of  Christian  effort  occasionally  to  speak 
religious  words,  than  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion into  all  our  words  ;  and  if  the  whole  tenor 
of  your  common  talk  be  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
piety,  gentleness,  earnestness,  sincerity,  it  will 
be  a  Christian  conversation  not  the  less.    If  God 
has  endowed  you  with  intellectual  gifts,  it  may 
be  well  if  you  directl^^  devote  them  to  His  ser- 
vice in  the  religious  instruction  of  others ;  but  a 
man  may  be  a  Christian  thinker  and  writer  as 
much  when  giving  to  science,  or  history,  or  biog- 
raphy, or  poetry,  a  Christian  tone  and  spirit,  as 
when  composing  sermons  or  writing  hymns.  To 
promote  the  cause  of  Christ  directly,  by  further- 


ing every  religious  and  missionary  enterprise  i 
home  and  abroad,  is  undoubtedly  your  duty 
but  remember  that  your  duty  terminates  n( 
when  you  have  done  all  this,  for  you  may  pr 
mote  Christ's  cause  even  still  more  effectual] 
when  in  your  daily  demeanor — in  the  family,  i 
society,  in  your  business  transactions,  in  all  yoi 
common  intercourse  with  the  world,  you  are  di 
fusing  the  influence  of  Christian  principle  arour 
you  by  the  silent  eloquence  of  a  holy  life.  Ri; 
superior,  in  Christ's  strength,  to  all  equivoc 
practices  and  advantages  in  trade ;  shrink  fro 
every  approach  to  meanness  or  dishonesty ;  1 
your  eye,  fixed  on  a  reward  before  which  earth 
wealth  grows  dim,  beam  with  honor;  let  the  thoug' 
of  God  make  you  self-restrained,  temperat 
watchful  over  speech  and  conduct;  let  the  abi 
ing  sense  of  Christ's  redeeming  love  to  you  mal 
you  gentle,  self-denyi  ,  kind,  and  loving  to  £ 
around  you ; — then  indeed  will  your  secular  li 
become  spiritualised,  whilst,  at  the  same  tim 
your  spiritual  life  will  grow  more  fervent;  th( 
not  only  will  your  prayers  become  more  devoi] 
but  when  the  knee  bends  not,  and  the  lip  is  s 
lent,  the  life  in  its  heavenward  tone  will  "  prs 
without  ceasing ;"  then  from  amidst  the  ro 
and  din  of  earthly  toil  the  ear  of  God  w: 
hear  the  sweetest  anthems  rising ;  then  finall 
will  your  daily  experience  prove  that  it  is  i 
high  and  unattainable  elevation  of  virtue,  but 
simple  and  natural  thing,  to  which  the  te: 
points,  when  it  bids  us  be  both  diligent  in  bus 
ness,^'  and  "  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord 

[To  be  coniinued.] 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  Ismail  wo: 
lately  published  in  Germany,  under  the  title 
"Joseph's  Gebethuck,'^  (the  Emperor's  Pray 
Book.) 

0  thou  eternal,  incomprehensible  Being,  wl 
art  the  fountain  of  mercy,  and  the  source 
love;  thy  sun  lights  equally  the  Christian  ai 
the  Atheist ;  thy  showers  equally  nourish  tl 
fields  of  the  believer  and  the  infidel ;  the  seei 
of  virtue  are  found  even  in  the  heart  of  the  ii 
pious  and  the  heretic ;  from  thee  I  learn,  thei 
fore,  that  diversity  of  opinions  does  not  preve: 
thee  from  being  a  beneficent  Father  to  all  ma 
kind.  Shall  I  then,  thy  feeble  creature,  be  le 
indulgent  ?  Shall  I  not  permit  my  subjects 
adore  thee  in  whatever  manner  they  please 
Shall  I  persecute  those  who  differ  from  me 
point  of  thinking  ?  shall  I  spread  my  religi( 
with  the  point  of  my  sword  ? 

0  thou,  whose  mighty  power  and  ineffab 
love  embrace  the  Universe !  grant  that  sue 
erroneous  principles  may  never  harbor  in  n 
breast !  I  will  try  to  be  like  thee  as  far  as  hums 
efforts  can  approach  infinite  perfection.  I  wi 
be  as  indulgent  as  thou  art  to  all  men  whoi 
tenets  differ  from  mine,  and  all  unnatural  cod 
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Dulsion  in  point  of  conscience  shall  be  banished 
orever  from  my  kingdom.    Where  is  the  re- 
igion  that  does  not  instruct  us  to  love  virtue 
md  detest  vice  ?  let  all  religions,  therefore,  be 
olerated.    Let  mankind  pay  their  worship  to 
hce,  thou  Eternal  Being  !  in  the  manner  they 
hink  best.    Does  an  error  in  judgment  deserve 
ixpulsion  from  society  ?  and  is  for€e  the  proper 
,;|ivay  to  win  the  heart,  or  bring  the  swerving 
nind  to  a  true  sense  of  religion?    Let  the 
ihameful  chains  of  religious  tyranny  be  parted 
'  ''I'  isunder,  and  the  sweet  bonds  of  fraternal  amity 
'  ||  mite  ail  my  subjects  for  ever.    I  am  sensible, 
bat  many  difficulties  will  occur  to  me  in  this 
J  I"'  )old  attempt,  and  that  most  of  them  will  be 
'^^J'  hrown  in  my  way  by  those  very  persons  who 
tyle  themselves  thy  ministers.    But  may  thy 
m  ijmighty  power  n^ever  forsake  me  I    0  thou 
iternal  and  incomprehensible  Being  !  fortify  my 
'^^j'  ^loly  resolutions  with  thy  love,  that  I  may  sur- 
■'"^  aount  every  obstacle ;  and  let  that  law  of  our 
'    )ivine  Master,  which  inculcates  charity  and 
'Christian  patience,  be  always  impressed  upon  my 
iieart- — Amen.'' 

■•'pn   

le  r« 

,j  ^  I  LECTURES  ON  PALESTINE. 

^  \  The  Bill  Country  of  J udea. 

■ Unto  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  royal  tribe  botli 
™  in  the  first  and  second  kingdom,  was  given,  in 
'    a  the  division  of  Canaan,  by  far  the  largest 
bare  of  the  promised  land.    But,  if  the  charac- 
"-'^  S  eristics  of  the  land  remain  now  what  they  were 
?hen  Joshua  portioned  it  among  the  tribes, 
he  domain  of  Judah  was  far  less  desirable  than 
he  portions  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Issachar,  or 
'tl-  5ebulon.    The  vine  might  grow  there,  and  so 
^13?  ihe  benediction  of  Jacob  be  fulfilled ;  the  strong 
ortresses  of  those  rocky  hills  might  symbolize 
I  he  domain  of  a  lordly  race,  and  furnish  fit  sites 
\'  'or  capitals  and  castles:  but  even  to  shepherds, 
he  broader  and  more  fertile  vales  of  the  central 
\  I  egion  must  have  been  preferable  to  the  rugged, 
)roken,  and  comparatively  barren  land  of  Judah. 
i  )f  this  land,  rock  must  ever  have  been  the  chief 
'  i'eature  :  verdure  and  pasture  and  harvest,  could 
i>nly  scantily  diversify  this  wild,  fantastic,  irregu- 
■  'ar  chain  of  rocky  hills.    It  seems  incredible,  to 
jtne  who  passes  through  Judea,  that  such  a  land 
hould  ever  have  been  thickly  peopled,  and  by 
li.n  agricultural  tribe.    The  worst  land  of  New 
'   England  would  seem  to  oppose  fewer  hindrances 
t  to  the  husbandman's  labor,  than  the  portion  of 
'i^^alestino,  given  by  preference  to  the  proudest  of 
,  I'he  race  of  Jacob,  the  portion  where  the  throne 
jvas  to  be  set  and  kept  for  long  centuries,  and 
vhere  the  nation's  shrine  was  to  be  fixed  forever. 
'  j^Iodern  rulers  have  chosen  the  sites  of  their 
I  capitals  as  strangely.    The  whim  which  led 
i^eter  of  Eussia  to  build  that  vast  city  which 
)ears  his  sainted  name,  and  the  folly  which  set 
j  Berlin  in  the  centre  of  a  bleak  sandy  plain,  are 


much  less  defensible  than  the  choice  of  such 
rocky  heights  as  those  among  which  Bethlehem 
and  Hebron  and  Jerusalem  are  hidden. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  such  armies 
as  those  of  the  Hebrew  kings  could  have  been 
mustered  or  manoeuvcred  on  these  hills,  Solo- 
mon, we  read,  had  fourteen  hundred  chariots, 
and  when  the  Philistines  came  up  to  fight  against 
Israel,  they  gathered  thirty  thousand  chariots 
together.    How  were  these  brought  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  city  ?  or  how  could  they  descend  ? 
There  is  not  a  path  in  all  the  region,  to-day, 
where  a  wheel  carriage  is  ever  seen,  or  where  it 
could  be  made  safely  to  run.    Even  in  Jerusa- 
lem, there  is  no  street  where  one  might  ride  in 
comfort  as  they  were  wont  of  old  to  ride  in 
triumph.    There  are  many  parts  of  Syria  where 
the  mountains  are  higher,  the  crags  more  pre- 
cipitous, the  dangers  of  travel  more  imminent ; 
but  there  is  none  where  the  signs  of  an  inhos- 
pitable and  wilderness  region  are  more  strikingly 
marked  than  in  the  tract  which  reaches  from 
Jerusalem  southward  to  the  more  ancient  capital 
of  David,    The  valleys  are  hardly  better  than 
ravines,  fit  only  for  the  lurking-place  of  robbers 
or  the  retreat  of  anchorites;  the  streams  are  thin 
and  rare,  and  disappear  when  the  rains  of  winter 
have  ceased  to  feed  them;  the  villages  are  few 
and  far  between ;  and  the  pathways  are  nearly 
forsaken  by  the  feet  of  traffic.    Were  it  not  for 
the  sacred  cities,  and  the  strength  of  their  at- 
traction, it  is  probable  that  Judea  would  be  quite 
given  over  to  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  who  now 
plunder  and  terrify  its  peaceable  people.  The 
beauty  of  the  land  of  Judea  is  chiefly  in  its  his- 
tory ;  its  views  are  not  striking  as  those  of 
Galilee  and  Samaria.    It  has  small  reward  for 
industry,  the  vine-dresser  finds  no  longer,  in  the 
valley  cf  Eshcol,  such  clusters  as  the  spies  of 
Israel  brought  back.    There  is  no  chance  for 
the  hunter,  except  in  the  worthless  chase  of  the 
wolf  and  the  jackal.    Nature  sternly  forbids  the 
effort  to  change  to  a  garden  this  wilderness. 
The  husbandman  must  go  armed  at  his  toil,  and 
must  be  content  to  lose  half  his  harvest.  In 
one  season  too  plentiful  rains  wash  away  from 
their  uncertain  hold  his  thinly  scattered  seed ; 
in  the  next,  an  early  drought  withers  the  corn 
before  its  ears  have  ripened.     The  plague  of 
locusts  still  comes  to  the  vines  in  the  crisis  qf 
their  growth ;  and  the  plague  of  fever  severely 
visits  even  these  lofty  lands.    The  burden  of 
taxation  weighs  here  none  the  less  heavily  that 
there  is  so  small  ability  to  bear  it.    It  is  con- 
venient for  the  Pacha  of  Jerusalem  to  take  what 
is  near  at  hand  ;  and  what  the  Bedouins  spare, 
the  officials  and  soldiers  are  likely  to  get.  With 
such  a  soil,  such  a  climate,  such  lack  of  forests, 
of  water,  of  land  for  tillage,  such  native  enemies, 
and  such  rapacious  rulers,  it  is  wonderful  that 
anything  but  religious  zeal  should  keep  men  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judea^  wonderful  that  re- 
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ligion  should  keep  so  many.  The  benevolence 
"which  should  regenerate  these  people,  by  show- 
ing them  how  to  till  their  soil  and  establish 
model  farms  in  this  wilderness;  is  Quixotic,  and 
■will  be  sure  to  fail.  There  is  no  place  less  fa- 
vorable to  agricultural  experiments  than  the 
region  where  David  once  tended  his  father's 
fiocks,  and  Amos  sung  as  one  experienced  in 
the  sower  and  reaper's  ways.  Even  in  that 
humble  work  of  gathering  sycamore  fruit,  which 
the  herdsman  of  Tekoa  modestly  assumes,  one 
might  labor  in  vain.  The  once  fruitful  syca- 
mores have  long  ago  been  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  and  left  to  perish. 

The  historic  interest  of  Jadea  centres  in  the 
two  cities  of  Hebron  and  Bethlehem,  and  the 
region  which  lies  between  and  around  them  south 
of  Hebron,  the  mountains  fall  rapidly  toward 
the  desert,  and  north  of  Bethlehem  is  Jerusalem, 
in  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Hebron, 
the  earliest  capital  of  the  Hebrew  people,  is 
built  on  what  is  probably  the  highest  land  in  all 
their  original  possession,  it  is  nearly  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  more 
than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Its  situation  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
overlooking  a  narrow  vine-clad  mountain-pass, 
too  narrow  to  be  called  a  valley,  its  terraced  streets, 
its  great  square,  castellated  enclosure,  surmount- 
ed at  either  end  by  a  minaret, — all  make  it 
rather  a  striking  object  to  witness  on  the  first  ap- 
proach. You  go  there  with  high  expectations  ; 
for  does  not  this  Hebron  claim  to  be  the  oldest 
inhabited  city  in  the  world, — older  than  Athens 
or  Tyre  or  Damascus  ?  Was  not  this  the  home 
of  Abraham,  in  his  latter  days, — where  his  bones 
■were  laid  with  those  of  Sarah,  his  wife;  the 
dwelling-place,  too,  and  the  burial  place  of  Isaac 
and  Jacob?  Is  not  here  the  most  ancient  sepul- 
chre in  the  world? — a  shrine  now  jealously 
guarded  after  forty  centuries  of  reverence.  Was 
not  David  in  this  city  anointed  by  the  Elders 
of  Israel  to  be  King  over  all  the  people?  Did 
not  here  the  spies  of  Moses  find  in  Hebron  that 
race  of  Anak,  before  whose  awful  stature  the 
sons  of  Jacob  seemed  to  be  as  grasshoppers  ?  Was 
it  not  in  the  gate  of  Hebron  that  Joab  slew  Ab- 
ner,  the  great  man  and  the  prince  fallen  that 
day  in  Israel  ,?''  Was  not  here  the  scene  of  that 
great  Treason  which  has  preserved  for  all  time 
the  name  of  Absalom,  to  signify  filial  ingrati- 
tude? Next  to  Jerusalem,  Hebron  has  the 
greatest  honor  in  the  Scriptural  history. 

There  is  but  little  now  remaining  that  con- 
nects the  city  with  its  Hebrew  history.  The 
great  mosque,  which  is  regarded  by  all  Moslems* 
and  Christians,  and  Jews,  believers  and  critics, 
as  the  cover  of  the  sacred  cave  of  Machpelah, 
where  the  patriarchs  were  buried,  can  be  studied 
by  Christians  only  on  its  exterior  walls;  and 
there  only  under  the  watch  of  jealous  eyes. 

The  stones  of  these  walls  resemble  those  in 


the  walls  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  are  ev 
dently  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  whole  er 
closure,  which  has  an  area  of  some  thirty  thoi 
sand  square  feet,  though  referred  by  Christiac 
to  the  pious  labors  of  Helena,  the  patroness  ( 
of  all  Eastern  shrines,  has  evidently  a  much  ea; 
lier  date.  Except  the  upper  courses  of  ston 
upon  the  wall,  and  the  monuments  which  th 
Moslems  have  built  in  the  court  yard,  and  the; 
praying  places,  the  structure  is  probably  bi 
little  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  hi 
fore  our  Saviour,  in  the  reign  of  the  Maccabeei 
There  is  no  authentic  record  of  its  building.  ] 
stands  in  the  land  as  the  oldest  religious  mom 
ment  which  retains  to-day  not  only  its  primiti\ 
use,  but  its  primitive  form.  The  shame  an 
grief  of  being  shut  out  from  its  precincts  is  muc 
less  bitter  to  the  Christians  than  the  Jews,  wl 
would  ask  no  higher  privilege  than  to  pray  aboi 
the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  and  sleep  by  the 
side.  Hebron  is  one  of  their  four  sacred  citiei 
In  spite  of  the  persecution  and  insult  which  fo 
low  them  there,  they  are  willing  to  use  the  mea 
privilege  which  their  enemies  allow  them  of  loo] 
ing,  once  in  a  while  and  for  a  few  moment 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  upon  the  relics  whic 
they  may  not  approach  or  touch.  In  fror 
of  this  small  opening,  as  at  the  old  vale  of  tl 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  is  a  wailing -]place,  whei 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews  resort  on  Erida 
the  Moslem  Sabbath,  to  lament  over  their  dowi 
fall,  and  utter  curses  upon  their  oppressors. 

This  is  the  only  important  relic  of  the  Hebre 
ages  remaiErtng  in  the  town.  There  is  an  oL 
dilapidated  castle,  and  a  ruined  gateway,  date 
in  the  year  679  of  the  Hegira ;  but  these  a: 
without  historical  interest.  Not  more  than  thn 
or  four  Christian  families  live  there,  and  the; 
are  in  constant  fear  of  their  bigoted  Mosle 
neighbors.  The  Jews  have  a  synagogue,  whic 
contains  numerous  manuscript  treasures.  Son 
singular  branches  of  industry  are  here  carric 
on.  Hebron  has  been  for  ages  the  source  of  su 
ply  of  the  cheap  ornaments  of  glass,  which  ti 
women  of  the  East  universally  wear.  The  cc 
ored  lamps  in  use  at  Cairo,  are  transported  fro 
this  city  in  crates  slung  on  the  backs  of  tl 
camels ;  and  Hebron  bracelets  are  even  sold  i 
the  bazaars  of  Damascus.  Here,  too,  the  goal 
skins,  which  make  now,  as  in  the  time  of  oi 
Saviour,  the  most  convenient  receptacles  of  wii 
and  water,  are  prepared  ;  and  the  curious  proce: 
may  be  observed.  If  new  wine  is  not  put  in 
old  bottles  here,  it  is  not  so  much  from  the  fo 
ly  of  so  disposing  it,  as  from  the  temperate  cui 
tom  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  which  di 
courages  its  use  and  its  making.  The  grapi 
which  grow  abundantly  still  around  Hebron,  ai 
no  longer  pressed  for  their  fermented  juice,  bi 
are  eaten  either  as  raisins,  or  are  boiled  to  a  so: 
of  sweet  nourishing  syrup.  The  Moslems  con 
fort  themselves  for  their  abstinence  from  stimi 
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lants  by  a  liabitual  use  of  narcotics.  And  it  is 
a  singular  fact,  that,  while  the  States  of  Ameri- 
ca are  passing  laws  to  prevent  the  use  of  that 
beverage,  which  was  first  in  authentic  history 
sanctioned  by  the  patriarchs  who  cared  for  the 
vines  around  Hebron,  the  Indian  weed  found 
on  these  American  shores  is  now  more  freely 
used  in  the  land  of  the  patriarchs  than  in  the 
land  of  its  origin,  with  none  to  prevent  its  excess. 

It  is  doubtful,  if  the  gift  returned  be  not 
morally  worse  than  the  gift  transmitted. 

To  be  continued. 
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We  have  received  the  twenty  seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, the  details  of  which  are  full  and  satisfactory 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  table  which  furnishes  a 
general  summary  of  the  Convicts,  during  the 
year  1855;  embracing,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, their  sex,  color,  age,  nativity  : — their  so- 
cial, educational,  moral  and  religious  advantages, 
previous  to  conviction,  as  well  as  the  predomi- 
nant passions,  prevailing  vices,  and  temptations 
to  crime,  of  each  -individual,  length  of  sentence, 
&c.  This  table  has  been  prepared  by  the  clerk 
of  the  institution  with  much  labor,  and  is  worthy 
of  examination,  as  it  contains  every  requisite  for 
a  full  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  Con- 
victs. 

We  had  intended  preparing  an  analysis  of  this 
table,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  and  for 
further  reference;  but  the  last  number  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  so 
fully  meets  our  views,  that  we  have  transferred 
a  portion  of  the  article  to  our  columns : — 

We  naturally  look  with  interest  for  the  results 
of  the  discipline  of  that  famous  penal  institution 
known  as  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary.  To 
those  who  remember  the  battles  of  former  years 
of  which  it  took  the  brunt,  the  periodical  exhi- 
bition of  its  ruinous  expense  and  of  the  havoc  it 
made  of  health,  reason  and  life — it  must  seem 
quite  a  marvel  that  it  should  havo.  survived  all 
the  reprouches  and  calumnies  which  were  heaped 
upon  it  as  the  exponent  of  a  particular  system  of 
discipline,  and  at  this  moment  stand  in  the  fore- 
front of  penal  institutions  of  its  class — in  our 
own  country  at  least. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  four  hundred 
and  sixteen  different  persons  have  been  under 
discipline,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  seventy 
were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-siX  were  received  in  the 


interval.  In  the  same  period,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  have  been  discharged,  leaving  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the 
report,  or  fifteen  more  than  at  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year.  Of  the  discharges,  one 
hundred  and  three  only  were  by  expiration  of 
sentence — twenty-two  (or  one  sixth)  were  by 
the  interposition  of  the  Executive,  (or  in  the 
courtly  phraseology  of  some  newspaperss  ex- 
cused from  further  restraint  by  direction  of  the 
government,^')  two  were  removed  to  county  pris- 
ons, two  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  three  died, 
viz.,  two  of  consumption,  and  one  by  suicide. 

The  Inspectors  institute  a  very  just  and  in- 
structive comparison  between  the  discipline  and 
economy  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  and 
those  of  other  institutions  of  the  same  general 
character.  The  question  whether  convicts  can 
be  worked  so  as  to  pay  their  way,  has  always 
been  regarded  in  our  community  as  one  of  second- 
ary consideration.  To  counteract  their  crimi- 
nal propensities;  to  eradicate  vicious  and  degra- 
ding habits ;  to  establish  principles  of  honesty, 
sobriety  and  industry;  to  impart  elementary 
knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  and  withal,  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  these  have 
been  the  prominent  ends  of  the  system,  and  to  a 
gratifying  extent  have  been  answered.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  (completely  refuting 
the  current  notion  that  convict-separation  is  more 
expensive  than  convict-association,)  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  convicts  in  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary, including  provision,  medicine,  cloihing, 
fuel,  light,  water-rent,  &c,,  is  earned,  within  less 
than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  by  their  labor. 

Among  the  notable  points  which  the  present 
report  presents,  is  the  large  proportion  of  young 
offenders — but  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
fact,  an  adequate  cause  is  suggested.  There  is 
nothing  like  idleness  to  provoke  to  crime. 


More  than  seventy-two 


per 


cent.,  of  last 


year's  tenants  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
were  unapprenticed,  and  only  fifteen  per  cent, 
served  their  time  out  at  a  trade. 

Of  the  eighty  convicts  received  from  Philadel- 
phia county,  during  the  year,  the  average  age 
was  a  fraction  over  twenty-two  years,  and  their 
average  sentences  a  fraction  less  than  twenty-two 
months.  Of  forty  under  twenty-five  years  of 
of  age,  twenty-nine  (or  about  two  thirds)  were 
convicted  of  larceny.  The  average  age  of  the 
forty,  is  nineteen  years,  and  their  average  sen- 
tence one  year  and  ten  and  a  half  months. 

Respecting  the  health  of  the  prison,  the  report 
is  exceedingly  gratifying.  In  a  population  of 
four  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  occurrence  of  only 
two  deaths  from  disease  during  the  year,  indi- 
cates (under  providential  care)  pre-eminent  suc- 
cess in  the  hygienic  arrangements  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Of  the  103  discharged  by  expiration  of  their 
sentence,  one  had  served  seven  years;  ten,  six 
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years ;  one,  five  years ;  seven,  four  years ;  six, 
tliree  years;  and  the  others,  shorter  periods. 

Their  average  health  in  going  out,"  says  the 
report  of  the  warden,  "  was  better  than  when 
they  were  received;  and  many  of  them  who  came 
to  us  wholly  illiterate,  have  been  instructed  so 
as  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  do  something  in 
arithmetic." 

The  signal  services  of  members  of  "  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  are  gratefully  recognized  by 
the  Inspectors. 

That  the  discipline  employed  at  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  is  effective,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
knows  anything  of  its  history;  and  that  its  ad- 
ministration is  mild  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
with  four  hundred  and  sixteen  prisoners,  but  fif- 
teen cases  of  punishment  have  occurred ;  and 
these  were,  in  shower  bath,  one ;  in  dark  cell, 
eleven  ;  in  cell,  without  labor,  books,  or  light, 
&c.,  three.  "  So  little  need  exists  for  harshness," 
says  the  report,  "  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
known in  our  administration." 

The  medical  officer's  report  embraces  a  state- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  population  of  the  pris- 
on during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  four,  or 
25  per  ccnt.^  were  diseased  on  admission,  and 
though  forty-eight  different  diseases  were  treat- 
ed during  the  year,  still  the  net  gain  in  bodily 
health  was  nearly  12  per  cent.  Of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  admissions,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  were  in  sound  mental  health,  and  of 
the  remaining  sixty-five,  eleven  were  or  had  been 
insane  or  of  unsound  mind ;  twenty-six  were  de- 
cidedly weak  in  intellect,  and  twenty  eight  were 
more  or  less  defective  in  mental  power.  A  little 
more  than  16  per  cent,  of  mental  imbecility  was 
brought  in,  which  was  not  only  not  increased, 
but  was  actually  reduced  to  13  per  cent. 

The  report  also  presents  the  following  review 
of  the  health  and  statistics  of  the  prison  from 
the  J^eginning  in  periods  of  five  years. 

I'rom                        Time.   Convicts.  Died.  Each  year  Disd.   Per  cent. 

Average.  Average, 

1830  to  1S35,  inclusive,  6  yrs.   1164  22  3.66  1.87  each, 

lS36tol840,       "         5   "      2767  88  17.60  3.18  " 

1841  to  1845,       "         5   '«      2446  65  13.00  2.65 

1846  to  IS.O,       "         5   "      2177  45  9.00  2.07  " 

1851  to  1855,       "        5  "     2089  18  3.60         .86  " 

Showing  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
mortality  lias  been  gradually  less  and  less,  until 
it  has  reached  a  point,  which  the  physician  thinks 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  mortuary  of  any 
other  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

The  report  of  the  Moral  Lutructor  contains  a 
summary  of  the  moral  condition,  religious  asso- 
ciations, predominant  passions,  prevailing  vices, 
and  chief  temptations  to  crime  in  the  four  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  persons  admitted,  drawn  from 
the  tabular  view  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
this  subject  hereafter,  we  content  ourselves  at 
present  with  recording  the  following  significant 
items,  viz. :  only  ten  of  the  four  hundred  and  - 


sixteen  were  abstainers  from  the  intoxicating 
drinks :  all  but  thirty  two  professed  to  have  a 
connection  with  some  religious  community ;  in 
70  per  cent,  the  passion  of  aquisitiveness  (vul- 
garly called  stealing)  predominated ;  and  75  per 
cent,  were  drawn  into  the  commission  of  crime 
by  the  influence  of  evil  company. 


Married, — According  to  the  order  of  Friends, 
on  10th  inst.,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Dixcy,  Jo- 
seph Wood  to  Debokah  Ann  Risley,  all  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

 ,  On  the  15th  inst.,  by  Friends'  ceremony, 

Thos,  H.  Wilson,  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  to  Liz- 
zie E,,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hopkins,  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  J. 


Died, — On  the  9th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Glou- 
cester county,  N.  J,,  Benjamin  H.  Lippincott, 
aged  74  years ;  a  member  of  Pilegrove  monthly 
meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  abolishment  of  slavery  has  many  obstruc- 
tions to  encounter.  The  slaves  have  little  to 
attract  interest  in  their  behalf,  bein^  a  poor,  ig- 
norant, degraded  class,  and  of  a  different  com- 
plexion from  ourselves.  Were  they  white,  were 
they  but  recently  deprived  of  wealth,  were  they 
learned  and  intelligent,  and  suffering  under  the 
galling  yoke  of  bondage  as  they  now  do,  it  would 
call  forth  a  lively  sympathy  from  every  Philan- 
thropic mind,  accompanied  by  well  directed  ef- 
forts for  their  release.  Is  the  slave  to  blame 
that  he  is  not  white  ?  Does  manhood  or  virtue 
depend  upon  complexion  ?  Is  he  in  fault 
for  his  poverty  and  ignorance  ?  Nay  !  disabili- 
ty and  degradation  by  the  white  man,  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be  forced  upon  him,  being  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  slavery.  Again  !  holding 
the  colored  man  in  bondage,  is  looLed  upon  as 
quite  a  different  thing  from  reducing  him  to  that 
condition.  To  import  slaves  from  Africa  to  this 
country  is  bylaw  a  capital  offence,  while  to  retain 
in  bondage  those  having  been  previously  kid- 
napped, and  their  posterity,  is  no  offence.  This 
view  established,  forms  a  powerful  barrier  to 
emancipation.  The  slave  trade  is  revolting,  no 
doubt,  to  many  who  hold  slaves,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  to  all,  who  hold  none,  yet  large  num-' 
bers  of  the  latter  concern  themselves  but  little 
for  the  bondman's  release,  while  the  former  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  his  chains. 

Could  the  slaveholder  but  examine  the  sub- 
ject devoid  of  partiality  and  prejudice,  he  would 
see  that  kidnapping,  slave  trading,  and  slave 
holding,  were  based  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
are  only  different  links  in  the  same  chain  of  ag- 
gression, and  he  who,  upon  christian  or  moral 
principles,  can  defend  the  one,  can  also  defend 
the  other;  yet  there  are  many  residents  of  free 
States,  who  either  look  upon  the  slave  system 
with  cold  indifference,  or  apologize  for  its  con- 
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tinuance,  as  though  to  hold  a  man  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  was  less  unjust,  than  the  beginning 
of  the  same  act,  viz  :  the  first  reducing  him  to 
slavery. 

The  foreign  slave  trade,  if  not  out  of  practice, 
is  out  of  date,  out  of  credit,  and  illegal ;  slave 
holding  has  on  its  side  the  sanction  of  law  and 
and  long  custom,  and  here  we  may  see  how 
powerfully  this  operates  against  emancipation. — 
It  blinds  the  eyes  of  many,  who  are  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  kidnapping,  or  a  foreign  slave  trade, 
to  the  plainest  demands  of  justice  on  behalf  of 
millions  of  bondmen. 

Now  in  view  of  the  enormity  of  slavery,  the 
amount  of  evils  it  embraces,  with  the  increasing 
light  that  has  been  diffused  upon  the  subject,  we 
might  reasonably  suppose  those  holding  no  slaves 
would  embrace  all  laudable  means  to  discounte- 
nance, and  discourage  such  a  practice.  Is  it  so  ? 
Nay,  so  far  from  it,  it  is  these  who  are  pre- 
senting the  strongest  temptation  to  the  planter 
for  holding  his  slave,  indeed  the  only  one  that 
can  be  made  availing. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  this  circumstance 
has  been  so  long  and  so  generally  overlooked  ? 
It  is  not  only  the  indifferent  and  unconcerned 
upon  the  subject,  but  even  the  self  sacrificing, 
those  who  are  sincerely  engaged  in  active  labour 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  most  of  whom  unite 
with  others  in  ^'giving  the  motive  for  slave- 
holding,^'  practically  saying  to  the  Southern 
planters,  we  will  pay  you  for  all  the  cotton,  su- 
gar, rice,  and  tobacco,  you  can  wrest  from  your 
slaves.  This  declaratiou  and  pledge  is  ^s  pow- 
erful in  its  influence  with  the  master  for  contin- 
uing his  grasp  upon  the  slave,  a"^  it  is  vast  in  ex- 
tent, though  embracing  no  less  than  half  the 
States,  and  even  foreign  lands.  It  is  not  out  of 
"revenge,  or  fur  pleasure  the  slave  is  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  but  simply  to  obtain  the  products  of 
his  labor  without  giving  compensation.  Then 
what  right  have  we  to  these  products  ?  None 
but  the  spurious  right  derived  from  the  master. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  what  can  be  plain- 
er, than  that  the  purchasers  and  consumers  of 
slave  labor  products,  hold  conjointly  in  their 
hands  a  key  to  slavery,  a  turn  of  which  one  way, 
secures  the  slave  to  his  master,  while  the  other 
releases  him.  By  giving  patronage  to  a  slave- 
holding  occupation,  the  locking  process  has  been 
proved  to  a  demonstration.  Now  let  us  adopt 
i  the  golden  rule,  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
I' they  should  do  to  us.  Out  of  pity  To  the  mas- 
ter, compassion  to  the  slave,  and  justice  to  our. 
selves,  let  us  try  withholding  commercial  patron- 
age to  the  system.  This  with  no  occasion  of  of- 
fence, would  unlock  every  slave  chain,  unless 
causes  should  cease  to  produce  their  effects. 

The  great  length  of  time  this  system  has  con- 
tinued, and  even  increased,  notwithstanding  the 
powerful  efforts  made  for  its  extinction,  show 
conclusively,  not  only  that  it  has  had  many  sup- 


porters, and  been  strongly  guarded  ;  but  that 
the  labor,  has  not  been  sufl&ciently  directed  to 
the  root  of  the  corrupt  system,  by  withholding 
aid,  and  ceasing  to  join  hands  with  the  oppres- 
sor. Had  such  a  course  been  general,  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  crowned  with  success.  On 
the  other  hand  give  to  the  system,  the  required 
countenance  and  aid,  of  which  commercial  parti- 
cipancy  forms  the  basis;  and  in  vain  we  may 
proclaim  its  injustice,  deplore  its  evils,  ardently 
hope  for^  and  urge  its  extinction.  Still  as  it 
has  done,  it  may  live  years,  aiad  years  to  come. 

The  subject  is  one  requiring  serious  and  can- 
did consideration  j  for  although  not  holding  slaves, 
if  we  fail  to  bear  a  consistent  testimony  against 
slavery,  we  can  hardly  escape  being  of  the  num- 
ber giving  to  the  system  encouragement  and 
support.  ''He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  mescattereth 
abroad. D.  I. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  3d  mo.,  1856. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 
(Concluded  from  page  75  ) 

First  Day  or  Sunday  Schools. 
Scliools  attached  to  their  own  Congi^egations  and 
conducted  hy  their  oion  Teachers. 
There  are  19  of  this  description.    At  the 
close  of  the  year  there  were  belonging  1882  pu- 
pils. 

Schools  under  the  Supervision  of  White  Mis- 
sions and  Individuals. 

There  are  8  of  this  character  who  instruct  on 
First  days  395  pupils. 

The  agent  remarks  that  the  schools  connected 
with  the  Brick  Wesley  and  Union  Methodist 
Churches  were  conducted  wholly  by  white  teach- 
ers from  the  time  they  were  established  till  about 
ten  years  ago,  when  they  came  under  their  own 
supervision.  Two  important  objects  were  gain- 
ed by  this  assumption  of  new  duties,  viz  : — An 
increased  spirit  of  self  reliance  in  their  congre- 
gations, and  the  mental  improvement  of  those 
employed  as  teachers. 

Adult  Education. 

A  table  showing  the  number  who  can  read, 
write  and  cypher,  &c.,  makes  the  following  re- 
sults : 

No.  of  adults  over  20  years  of  age  9,001 
who  can  read,  write  and  cypher  in  the 

simple  rules  1,710 
who  read  and  write  legibly  1,482 
who  read  only  1,686 
who  cannot  read  4,123 
^'  of  free  born  in  slave  States  3,371 
of  slave  born  but  manumitted  1,212 
The  Agent  found  it  difficult,  in  some  cases, 
to  determine  who  could  read.    Where  doubt 
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existed  upon  the  subject  the  question  generally 
was,  Can  he  read  tolerably  free,  and  easily  in 
the  New  Testament  ?"  If  an  affirmative  answer 
was  given,  he  was  classed  as  a  reader. 

To  determine  who  could  write  was  nearly  as 
difficult.  In  doubtful  cases  the  question  was, 
"  Can  he  write  well  enough  to  write  letters  to 
his  friends  An  affirmative  answer  was  deem- 
ed sufficient. 

As  the  number  of  men  who  can  cypher  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  women,  and  as 
the  former  were  not  generally  at  home  to  an- 
swer for  themselves,  no  satisfactory  information 
could  be  obtained  in  some  cases.  In  other  cases 
the  information  obtained,  lacked  clearness. — 
Where  doubts  existed,  and  especially  if  the  par- 
ties inquired  of  seemed  not  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  cyphering  in  the  simple  rules,  the 
question  was  asked,  "  Can  he  work  out  sums  on 
a  slate  through  long  division  If  that  failed 
to  elicit  the  proper  answer,  the  attempt  was  then 
made  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  the  first 
class  in  certain  schools  named ;  if  so,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  he  understood  the  simple  rules 
of  arithmetic. 

The  table  may  seem  dry  and  uninteresting, 
but  let  the  reader  analyze  it  a  little,  and  he  will 
find  it  instructive.  The  large  number  who  can- 
not read  (4123)  may  startle  him  at  first,  but 
let  him  consider  that  free  born  persons,  in  slave 
States,  are  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  slaves, 
as  far  as  school  privileges  are  concerned,  that  he 
may  add  them  to  the  slave-born,  making  the 
number  4583 — difi"erence  to  their  credit,  460. 
Then  let  him  suppose  that  140  of  those  who  can- 
not read  were  born  on  our  own  soil,  a  very  mod- 
erate calculation,  and  he  will  have  600  as  the 
number  w^ho  learned  to  read,  at  least,  since  they 
came  from  the  slave  States.  He  will  readily  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  number  is  much  greater 
than  that,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
evening  schools  and  Sunday  schools  where  adults 
are  instructed.  Such  memoranda  as  the  follow- 
ing, taken  from  the  canvassing  books  of  the 
Agent,  will  serve  to  strengthen  this  belief. 

The  wife  Sarah  has  learned  to  read  tolera- 
bly well  since  she  was  40  years  old — never  re- 
ceived any  instruction  worth  mentioning." — 
''Pretty  good  scholar— -went  to  school  only  two 
months — slave-born/'  "  Reads  and  writes,  and 
is  wholly  self  taught."  ''Went  to  school  but 
six  weeks — can  read  and  write."  "  Though  a 
slave  for  50  years,  she  began,  when  about  65 
years  of  age,  to  attend  Sunday  school,  with 
crutch  and  stafiF,  (being  very  lame,)  and  got  so 
as  to  read  tolerably  well  in  the  Bible — is  now 
about  80,  and  goes  to  Sunday  school  and  Church, 
when  able."  "  Can  read,  write,  and  cypher, 
though  he  never  attended  school." 

Libraries  and  Literary/  Associations. 
.Public  Library/  and  Reading  Room  in  the 
Institute  for  Colored  Youth.    Established  in 


1853  by  the  Managers  of  the  Institute.  From 
the  2d  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian,  dated 
4th  mo.  1st,  1855,  we  learn  that  there  weretheu 
about  1,300  volumes  belonging  to  the  Library. 
The  nuipber  of  readers  were  450,  of  whom  233 
were  males,  and  217  females.  New  applicants, 
127. 

Number  of  books  loaned  out  during  the 

year,  4,088 
Number  of  books  loaned  in  the  Reading 

Room,  1,554 


Total,  5,642 ' 

The  interest  in  the  Institution  was  represent- 
ed to  be  steadily  increasing,  and  many  parents 
were  commended  for  their  exertions  to  secure 
the  attachment  of  their  offspring  to  it. 

Philadelphia  Library  Company.  Organized 
in  1833.  Incorporated  in  1837.  Number  of 
volumes  in  the  Library,  200.  Weekly  lectures 
upon  literary  and  scientific  subjects  are  given, 
by  the  members  and  others,  from  the  first  week 
in  October  till  the  following  May  in  each  year. 
Discussions  are  held  after  each  lecture. 

Unity  Library  Company.  Organized  in  1851. 
Number  of  volumes  500.  It  has  weekly  lec- 
tures for  three  months  in  winter,  by  its  own 
members  and  other  persons  of  their  own  color, 
after  which  discussions  are  held. 

Banneher  Institute.  Organized  in  1854. — 
A  library  is  contemplated.  It  is  composed  of 
younger  members  than  either  of  the  others.  It 
has  lectures  and  discussions  in  season. 

Occupations, 

Under  this  bead  we  are  furnished  in  the  Re- 
port with  a  list  obtained  by  a  personal  canvass 
from  house  to  house,  which  embraces  the  whole 
consolidated  city.  On  this  subject  the  following- 
remarks  are  made  : 

In  the  year  1838,  our  Society  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  ''  Register  of  Trades  of  Col- 
ored People  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Dis- 
tricts." The  material  for  the  work  was  collect- 
ed from  the  canvassing  books  of  the  Agents  em- 
ployed to  take  the  census,  published  by  the  So- 
ciety the  same  year,  and  by  the  further  inquiries 
of  the  principal  one  of  those  Agents  among  the 
various  trades.  The  whole  number  having  trades, 
according  to  that  estimate,  was  997.  Now  the 
whole  number  having  trades,  exclusive  of  those 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  "  Other  Occupa- 
tions," is  1652. 

Less  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  trades 
follow  them.  A  few  of  the  remainder  pursue 
other  avocations  from  choice,  but  the  greater 
number  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  trades  on 
account  of  the  unrelenting  prejudice  against 
their  color. 

Conclusion. 

Information  relating  to  property,  pauperism, 
and  crime,  was  not  contemplated  in  this  publica- 
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tion,  but  facts  bearing  upon  either  subject  are 
so  deeply  interesting  that  no  apology  need  be 
made  for  introducing  the  following  brief  state- 
ments, contained  in  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  colored  citizens  of 
S  Philadelphia,  in  1855,  memorializing  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
which  they  enjoyed  for  47  years  prior  to  the 
M    adoption  of  the  present  constitution  in  1838. 

"  We  [of  Philadelphia]  possess  |2,685,693 
'''^     of  real  and  personal   estate,  and  have  paid 
$9,766  42  for  taxes  during  the  past  year,  and 
^396,782  27  for  house,  water,  and  ground  rent, 
seot-  have  had  incorporated  108  Mutual  Benefi- 

'^^^    cial  Societies  having  9,762  members,  with  an 
m     annual  income  of  $29,600  00,  and  a  permanent 
invested  fund  of  $28,366  00,  which  is  deposit- 
mti        in  various  institutions  among  the  whites,  who 
derive  a  large  profit  therefrom.    One  thousand 
I'lffs     three  hundred  and  eighty-five  families  were  as- 
sisted  by   these  Societies  to  the  amount  of 
rat     ^10,292  38  during  the  year  1853.    It  is  evident 
jear,     from  the  facts  that  these  charitable  institutions 
must  materially  relieve  the  distress  of  families 
■3l>     and  maintain  a  large  portion  of  our  poor  under 
circumstances  which  would  otherwise  throw  them 
w     upon  public  charity.    Again,  as  to  crimes  among 
olof)     us,  by  a  letter  of  Judge  Kelley,  written  in  an- 
swer to  certain  questions  put  to  him,  it  is  shown 
^-     that  for  the  three  years  up  to  1854  the  commit- 
Jtlof     ments  of  colored  persons  to  the  Philadelphia 
It     County  Prison  have  gradually  decreased,  while 
those  of  the  whites  for  the  same  period  have 
markedly  increased.'^ 
Ee-        The  New  York  Independent  published,  a  few 
i^jg     years  since,  a  series  of  six  letters  from  a  Phila- 
delphia  correspondent,  over  the  signature  of  A. 
H.  B.    They  are  written  in  a  very  friendly  spir- 
^  I    it,  and  contain  much  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  colored  population  of  our  city.— 
ijj  i    The  last  one  is  devoted  in  part  to  the  subject  of 
fol.     education.    The  concluding  paragraph  is  so  jast 
Dij     and  so  hopeful  in  its  tone,  that  we  give  it  entire, 
lect        There  is  one  idea  that  has  often  suggested 
en,      itself  to  my  mind  in  contemplating  the  condition 
Jj.      and  progress  of  these  people,  which  may,  per- 
0      haps,  seem  strange  in  such  a  connection.    It  is 
till      the  nobility  of  human  nature,  in  itself  consider- 
j?^      ed.    I  have  often,  it  is  true,  been  struck  with 
tlj      the  same  idea  from  other  sources.    It  is  a  natu- 
[joji      ral  thought  to  any  one  who  looks  at  what  man- 
kind  have  done,  and  especially  what  the  great 
.  men  of  the  world  have  done.    When  we  think 
jfc      of  Shakspeare  and  Gibbon,  of  Kant  and  Neander, 
0      in  the  world  of  books  ;  when  we  remember  the 
3((!      Reformation  and  the  American  Revolution,  and 
;{(      the  names  of  Luther  and  Washington,  we  cun- 
jjj      not  fail  to  be  impressed  at  once  with  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  gratification  at  what  man,  as  man,  is, 
and  what  he  can  do.    But  when  I  see  a  people 
pinioned  by  so   many  discouragements,  and 
bruised  under  such  a  complicated  and  heavy 


mass  of  difficulties  as  the  colored  people,  steadi- 
ly and  surely  elevating  themselves  above  their 
circumstances;  when  I  behold  the  immense 
mountain  of  prejudice  that  rests  upon  them,  tot- 
tering and  almost  rising  bodily  from  its  base,  I 
am  struck  with  a  degree  of  admiration  and 
amazement  that  I  seldom  feel  on  any  other  oc- 
casion, at  the  intrinsic  strength  and  iuliuite  ten- 
dencies of  humanity.'' 


THE  WANING  MOON. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BEYANT. 

IVe  watched  too  late,  the  morn  is  near  j 
One  look  at  God's  broad,  silent  sky  ! 

Oh,  hopes  and  wishes  vainly  dear, 
How  in  your  very  strength  ye  die  ! 

Even  while  your  ^low  is  on  the  cheek, 
And  scarce  the  high  pursuit  begun, 

The  heart  grows  faint,  the  hand  grows  weak, 
The  task  of  life  is  Itft  undone. 

See,  where,  upon  the  horizon's  brim, 
Lies  the  still  cloud  in  gloomy  bars, 

The  waning  moon,  all  pale  and  dim, 
Goes  up  amid  the  eternal  stars. 

Late  in  a  flood  of  tender  light, 

She  floated  through  the  etht-real  bluej 

A  softer  sun,  that  shone  all  night 
Upon  the  gatiiering  beads  of  dew. 

And  still  thou  wanest,  pallid  moon  I 
The  encroaching  shadow  grows  apace  3 

Heaven's  everlasting  watchers  soon 
Shall  see  thee  blotted  from  thy  place. 

Oh,  Night's  dethroned  and  crownless  queen, 

Wtll  may  thy  sad,  expiring  ray 
Be  shed  on  those  whose  eyes  have  seen 

Hope's  glorious  visions  fade  away. 

Shine  then  for  forms  thatonce  were  bright, 

For  sages  in  the  tnind's  eclipse, 
For  those  whose  words  were  spalls  of  might. 

But  falter  now  on  stammering  lips. 

In  thy  decaying,  beam  there  lies 
Full  many  a  grave  on  hill  and  plain, 

Of  those  who  closed  thi-ir  dying  eyes 
In  grief  that  they  had  lived  in  vain. 

Another  night,  and  thou  among 

'i'he  spheres  of  heaven  shall  cease  toshinCj 
All  rayless  in  the  glittering  throng 

Whose  lustre  late  vvas  quenched  in  thine. 

Yet  soon  a  new  and  tender  light 

From  out  thy  darkened  orb  shall  beam. 

And  broad- n  till  it  shine  all  night 

On  glistening  dew  and  glimmering  stream. 


AN  EXTRACT. 

"  Father,  I  cried,  though  full  of  years, 

Thy  brow  is  smooth,  thy  smile  is  glad, 
A  pilgrim  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

Yet  never  sad  ! 
Pray  tell  me  how  thou  hast  passed  through 

So  scathless,  earth's  continued  strife  ? 
At  what  sweet  spring  did'st  thou  renew 

Thy  waning  life  ? 
The  tale  is  short  he  said,  think  not  ^ 

Life's  sweets  were  mine,  unmixed  withgali 
But  1,  contented  with  my  lot, 

Thanked  God  for  all." 
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ICEBERGS  AT  SEA. — THE  CATASTROPHE  TO  THE 
SHIP  JOHN  RUTLEDGE. 

At  sliortl}'  before  10  A.  M.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20tli  of  February,  the  vessel,  despite  con- 
tinued watchfulness,  ran  into  an  iceberg.  The 
vessel  came  in  contact  with  the  iceberg  under 
her  bow,  starboard  side.  The  concussion  was 
severe,  and  it  was  feared,  from  the  severity  of 
the  shock,  that  a  large  hole  must  have  been 
made  in  the  bow  of  the  ship.  It  was  directly 
found  that  water  was  coming  in.  The  portion 
of  the  cargo  occupying  this  part  of  the  ship  was 
removed,  and  the  pumps  set  immediately  to  work. 
Quilts  and  mattresses  were  brought  in  requisition 
to  stop  the  leak,  but  they  were-  only  partially 
available.  At  2  A.  M.,  the  water  was  found  to 
make  such  fast  headway  that  the  captain  divided 
the  passengers  and  crew  into  watches  of  twelve 
each  to  work  at  the  pumps.  They  went  to  work, 
and  labored  incessantly,  but  could  not  keep  ahead 
of  the  water.  Captain  Kelley  then  directed  por- 
tions of  the  cargo  to  bo  thrown  overboard  with 
a  view  to  lighten  the  vessel  and  see  if  that  might 
not  save  her.  It  was  found  eventually  that  noth- 
ing could  prevent  her  going  down.  The  captain 
at  length,  at  about  6  P.  M.,  announced  that 
they  must  leave  the  vessel,  and  ordered  the  life 
and  long  boats  to  be  got  in  readiness. 

Mr.  Nye  states  that  the  captain,  though  firm 
up  to  this  moment,  and  using  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  men  at  the  pumps  to  work,  in  hopes 
that  they  might  yet  save  the  ship,  at  the  final 
moment  of  uttering  this  command,  showed 
marked  emotion  at  the  thought  of  thus  abandon- 
ing the  vessel  under  his  charge.  Everything 
and  every  person  on  board,  up  to  this  moment, 
was  under  excellent  discipline.  Passengers  and 
crew  had  worked  untiringly  and  uncomplaining- 
ly at  the  pumps.  When  it  was  seen,  though, 
that  the  vessel  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  fact 
was  announced,  terror  spread  among  all  the  ship's 
company.  Up  to  this  moment  ail  had  worked 
in  hopes  of  saving  the  vessel.  Now  this  was 
given  up,  and  each  turned  to  look  out  for  him- 
self. The  small  boats  were  at  once  lowered. 
There  were  five  attached  to  the  vessel — two  were 
life  boats,  and  the  remainder  ordinary  long-boats. 
The  life  boats  were  some  twenty-four  feet  in 
length,  and  the  long  boats  about  two  feet  longer. 
Captain  Kelly  gave  directions  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  boats.  The  directions,  however,  were 
of  but  little  avail,  owing  to  additional  excitement 
now  arising  among  the  passengers  and  crew, 
from  the  sudden  gain  which  it  was  seen  was  fast 
being  made  by  water  upon  the  ship  after  the 
abandonment  of  her  pumps.  It  was  momentari- 
ly expected  that  the  vessel  would  go  down. 

The  utmost  confusion,  as  might  be  supposed, 
prevailed.  Mr.  Nye  says  he  never  witnessed 
such  a  spectacle,  such  a  mad  hurrying  and  con- 
test for  the  beats,  and  determination  of  each  to 


get  a  place  for  himself,  regardless  of  all  consider- 
ation for  others.  He  hopes,  he  says,  to  be 
spared  the  sad  repetition  of  such  a  sight.  In 
the  struggle  and  confusion  he  can  only  recollect 
the  boa^s  were  quickly  filled.  He  recollects 
being  told  to  get  into  the  first  mate's  boat, 
which  he  did.  The  captain's  boat  was  on  the 
outside  of  this  one.  They  were  both  under  the 
mizzen  chain  on  the  starboard  side.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, the  first  mate,  and  the  carpenter  of  the  ship, 
were  about  getting  into  the  first  mate's  boat, 
when  the  captain  told  them  to  go  first  and  look 
at  the  pumps. 

Mr.  AtkiESon  and  the  carpenter  turned  to  do 
so  ;  when  the  captain  gave  orders  to  let  go  the 
rope  or  they  would  be  stove  in  at  once.  Unfor- 
tunately the  boats  were  let  go  adrift  at  the  same 
instant.  A  very  heavy  sea  was  rolling  at  the 
time,  and  bore  the  boats  away.  In  a  moment 
the  mate  and  carpenter  came  running  aft,  "  My 
God,  they  have  left  us,"  cried  the  mate.  This, 
adds  Mr.  Nye,  was  the  last  that  was  heard  or 
seen  of  either  of  the  first  mate  or  the  carpenter. 
The  very  heavy  sea  rolling  made  it  impossible 
to  get  back  to  the  ship.  Besides,  it  was  expect- 
ed that  the  vessel  would  go  down  every  moment, 
and  it  was  feared  that  uriless  the  boats  were  got 
quickly  out  of  the  way  the  suction  caused  j3y 
the  sinking  of  the  vessel  would  draw  them  like- 
(  wise  under  the  water.  The  other  small  boats, 
meanwhile,  had  by  this  time  got  considerably 
away  from  the  vessel.  The  small  boats,  Mr.  Nye 
states,  were  filled  as  follows  : — 

The  boat  of  the  captain  contained  besides  him- 
self a  cabin  passenger,  (the  only  cabin  passenger 
on  board,)  the  stewardess  and  her  son,  eleven 
years  old,  the  mother  of  the  stewardess,  a  boy 
aged  15,  whom  the  captain  brought  from  Liver- 
pool, and  three  children  belonging  to  passengers 
of  the  ship. 

The  second  boat  was  occupied  by  about  fifty 
passengers. 

The  third  boat  was  likewise  filled  with  passen- 
gers. This  and  the  previous  boat  took  the  en- 
tire passengers,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  first  mate's  boat. 

A  fourth  boat  contained  the  men  belonging  to 
the  ship's  crew,  some  ten  in  number. 

The  fifth  boat,  from  which  Mr.  Nye  was  res- 
cued, contained,  besides  himself,  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
the  first  mate's  wife,  a  sailor  belonging  to  the 
ship,  the  boatswain  and  nine  passengers.  The 
three  boats  occupied  by  the  crew  and  passengers 
went  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  ship. 
The  boat  taken  by  the  captain,  and  the  one  in 
which  Mr.  Nye  was,  took  a  southerly  course, 
but  did  not  keep  together  only  about  half  an 
hour.  Mr.  Nye  saw  neither  the  captain's  or  any 
of  the  boats  after  this.  As  to  what  was  placed 
in  the  boats  Mr.  Nye  gives  no  definite  account, 
except  of  the  one  occupied  by  himself.  In  all 
he  knows  were  placed  some  food  and  water  and 
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clothing,  but  how  little  or  how  much  he  could 
not  state. 

On  board  his  own  boat  were  placed  the  log 
book,  the  mate's  quadrant,  a  Bowditch  naviga- 
tor and  a  compass.  Ten  pounds  of  butter  crack- 
ers and  a  gallon  of  water  in  a  demijohn  was  the 
total  amount  of  provisions  and  water.  A  good 
supply  of  bed  clothing,  was,  however,  in  his 
boat.  The  compass,  he  states,  was  broken  and 
rendered  of  no  use  by  Mrs.  Atkinson  jumping 
upon  it  as  she  got  into  the  boat. 

The  sailor  on  board  his  boat,  (a  Scotchman, 
whose  name  he  does  not  know,)  took  the  oars 
upon  leaving  the  vessel.  They  pulled  away 
without  resting  over  an  hour.  The  sea  was  still 
rolling  heavy,  and  it  was  dark  and  cold.  Shortly 
after  leaving  the  ship  a  storm  passed  over  them, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
passengers  lay  huddled  in  the  middle  of  the  boat 
and  scarcely  a  word  was  interchanged  between 
them.  The  lightning  revealed  the  pallid  fea- 
tures of  a  company  who  knew  not  but  that  the 
next  advancing  wave  might  speedily  hasten 
them  to  the  gloom  of  what  seemed  surely  im- 
pending death.  Thus  passed  the  night.  Day- 
light revealed  to  them  an  open,  boundless  sea, 
with  nothing  the  eye  could  rest  upon  but  an  un- 
broken expanse  of  water.  On  the  opening  of 
this  day  a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  be  sparing  of  the  very  meagre  supply 
of  provisions  and  water  on  board  the  boat. 

A  single  cracker  was  voted  as  a  day's  rations 
for  each  one,  and  a  mouthful  of  water.  To  in- 
sure adherence  to  this  latter  limitation,  it  was 
agreed  to  suck  the  water  through  the  cork  of 
the  demijohn.  In  partaking  of  this  first  frugal 
repast,  and  the  sucking  at  the  demijohn  cork, 
there  was  some  merriment  felt  by  a  few,  at  the 
novelty  and  comicality  of  their  situation.  This 
merriment  was  destined  to  a  sad  change.  The 
weather  had  moderated  considerably  from  the 
evening  previous,  and  there  was  less  wind;  the 
atmosphere  still  continued  misty,  however.  The 
boat  was  permitted  to  drift  all  day.  Everybody 
kept  looking  for  a  sail,  but  night  came  without 
any  sail  having  appeared.  At  night  the  boat 
got  into  some  ice  ;  but,  by  pulling  to  the  wind- 
ward, they  soon  fetched  themselves  into  an  un- 
obstructed sea.  They  pulled  all  night,  with  but 
little  intermission. 

The  eighth  day  opened  with  only  increasing 
I  sufferings  from  hunger,  thirst  and  cofd.  It 
I  rained,  but  nearly  all  were  too  weak  to  catch 
i  any  of  the  descending  moisture.  Mr.  Nye  caught 
I  some  of  the  rain  in  an  oilcloth  cravat,  which  was 
1  partaken  of  with  the  wildest  imaginable  frensy. 
I  But  there  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  their  burn- 
ing thirst.    Salt-water  was  drank  by  every  one, 
excepting  Mr.  Nye.  His  not  drinking  salt-water 
.  he  considers  the  only  thing  that  preserved  his 
life.    During  this  day  four  passengers  and  the 
boatswain  died.    On  the  morning  of  the  20th 


of  February,  Mr.  Nye  was  the  only  one  of  the 
original  thirteen  on  board  the  boat  that  remained 
alive.  He  had  not  the  strength  to  throw  over- 
board his  dead  companions.  He  managed,  how- 
ever, to  erect  an  oar  in  his  boat,  with  two  shirts 
and  a  silk  handkerchief  placed  on  the  top  as  a 
signal.  At  about  1  P.  M.  he  .saw  a  sail  advan- 
cing from  the  south.  The  sail  turned  out  to  be 
the  packet  ship  Germania,  from  Havre,  from  on 
board  of  which  the  small  l3oat,  with  its  now  sole 
living  occupant,  was  fortunately  seen. 

Captain  Wood,  of  the  Germania,  ordered  C. 
li.  Townsend,  chief  officer,  to  lower  a  boat,  and 
with  four  seamen  proceed  to  the  boat,  which  they 
did,  and  took  oif  Mr.  Nye  and  placed  him  on 
board  the  Germania.  In  the  boat  with  Mr.  Nye 
were  found  three  dead  bodies  besides  that  of 
Mrs.  Atkinson.  These  were  also  taken  out,  and 
after  proper  care  the  four  were  decently  buried 
from  the  boat.  Mr.  Nye  was  nearly  exhausted 
from  his  continuous  exposure  and  deprivation  of 
food  and  drink.  His  feet  were  also  frozen 
nearly  up  to  his  knees.  Captain  Wood,  upon 
hearing  Mr.  Nye's  statement,  took  immediate 
measures  to  find  the  remaining  missing  boats. 
They  lay  to  till  night,  and  hoisted  signal  lights, 
but  nothing  was  seen  of  them.  It  is  very  possi- 
ble they  may  have  been  picked  up  by  other 
vessels.  The  Germania  arrived  in  New  York  on 
Sunday  evening,  with  Mr.  Nye  on  board.  He 
is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  He  is  a 
young  man,  aged  21  years.  This  was  his  second 
voyage  to  sea.  His  parents  reside  at  New  Bed- 
ford, and  have  been  telegraphed  to  come  on  to 
this  city. 

The  J ohn  Rutledge  belonged  to  Messrs.  IIow- 
land  &  Eidgeway,  of  this  city.  She  was  a  fine 
staunch  ship  of  1060  tons,  built  four  years  since 
at  Baltimore,  and  intended  to  run  between  New 
York  and  Charleston.  She  was  built  for  John 
Bovenal  &  Son,  of  Charleston.  She  was  sold  by 
them  within  a  year  to  James  Foster,  Jr.,  of  this 
city,  who  sold  her  some  two  years  since  to  Messrs. 
Howland  &  Ridge  way,  her  last  owners.  She 
had  been  engaged  as  a  regular  packet  between 
this  city  and  Liverpool.  Her  value  is  867,000, 
and  she  is  fully  insured  in  Wall  street. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  her  crew  :  

Alex.  Kelly,  captain ;  Sam'l  Atkinson,  1st 
mate  ;  Albert  Rork,  2d  mate ;  Mr.  Spencer,  3d 
mate;  Ann  Spencer,  stewardess ;  Alex.  Hobbs 
carpenter;  J.  W.  Voon,  Fred.  Reed,  Thomas 
Blake,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Caton,  Edward  Sad- 
ler, Geo.  Parker,  Jos.  Cavenagh,  John  Guiues, 
Thos.  Hayn,  John  Bolton,  J.  Byrnes,  G.  Rog- 
ers, Jos.  Hofftail,  Chas.  Clark,  j.  R.  Reed,  A. 
A.  Peal,  A.  N.  Peal,  Thos.  W.  Nye,  seamen. 

She  took  on  board  at  Liverpool  120  passen- 
gers— one  cabin  passenger  and  the  others  in  the 
second  cabin  and  steerage.  Of  these,  one  lost 
his  life  before  the  accident  to  the  vessel.  The 
passengers  were  English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  and 
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were  of  the  better  class  of  emigrants  on  their 
way  to  the  United  States.  Their  names  Mr.  Nje 
did  not  know.  We  shall  receive  a  list  of  them, 
doubtless,  by  the  next  steamer. — N.  Y,  Herald. 

PmLADELPHlA  MARKETS^  ~ 
Flour  and  Meal. — Prices  are  still  lower.  Flour  is 
•quiet,  and  without  demand.  Sales  of  common  brands 
at  ^6  62  ;  small  lots  of  extra  for  home  consumption  at 
$6  75  to  $8  50.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  at  $4  75,  and 
€orn  Meal  at  S3  per  barrel. 

Grain. — For  Wheat  the  demand  is  quite  limited. 
Sales  of  good  red  at  $L  50  a  $1  55,  and  white  $1  60  a 
$1  65  per  bushel.  Rye  is  dull  and  lower ;  the  last  sales 
of  Western  were  made  at  80c  in  store.  Corn  is  ar- 
riving freely,  and  meets  a  fair  demand  56  a  57c,  afloat, 
and  55.^c  in  store.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand;  sales  of  j 
Pennsylvania  at  38  a  39c.  j 

Cattle  Maskkt. — The  high  price  of  Beef  is  still 
maintained;  sales  from  $9  50  to  $11.    Sheep  sold  at  \ 
<3l  cts  per  lb.    Hogs  are  worth  from  $8  50  to  $9  per 
100  lbs.    Cows  and  Calves  at  $25  and  $40. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  school  will  commence 
the  first  Second  day  in  the  Fifth  month,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
By  berry,  Twenty-Third  Ward,  Philadelphia,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornvell's 
Depot,  eilher  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual  i 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the  health, 
comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms  for  boarding,  wushing  and  tuition  $60  per 
session.  No  extra  charges  except  for  stationery.  For 
^circulars  containing  particulars,  apply  to 

JANE  HILLBORN  AND  SISTERS, 
3d  mo.  29th— 6t.  Byberry  P.  P.,  Pa. 

C CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
/  BOYS. — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address, 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Builington  Co.,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  22— 3m. 

G1  EXESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
X  GIRLS.— It  is  'intended  to  commence  the  first 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in  the 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  rods 
from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls.  Railroad,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  churge. 

The  course  of  instruction  v/ill  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teachers, 
will  p.iy  every  attention  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 

STEPHEN  COX,  Principal, 
2d  mo.  23— 2m.       West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N-  Y. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
about  twenty-three  miles  beloW  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught  j  and  Lectures  are  delivered  on 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teachmg  which  has 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfully 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuition, 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books  and 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  no  extra 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  and 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  door 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  0.,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  summer  session  of  this 
school  will  commence  on  2d  day  the  19th  of  5th  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  It  is  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  Penllyn  Station,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Rail  road,  from  which  place  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  free  of  charae. 

Terms  $60  for  the  summer  session,  one  half  payable 
in  advance. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under- 
signed. Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal. 
HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
4th  mo.  5th,  1856 -6t. 


G1REKN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
r  GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk  of 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  south- 
west of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  Wil- 
mington. This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means  of 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  frora 
the  above  named  places.  The  summer  term  will  com- 
mence on  the  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  charge 
of  $5  per  term.  Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  term, 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  $55  per  session.  Those 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  school  is 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionville,  P. 
O.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 

3d  mo.  29. 


ONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
i  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  first  2d-day  in  the  5th-month,  next.  Lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects  by  the  Teacher;  also 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  a  Medical  Practitioner, 
the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  and 
the  latter  by  Plates  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Terms.— $65  for  20  weeks;  no  extra  charges  except 
for  the  Latin  and  French  Languages,  which  will  be 
^5  each.  For  Circulars  including  References  and 
further  particulars  address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  18  6wp. 
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rly  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as 
La  j esus,  and  prepared  to  receive  it  in  the 
3f  it,  the  religious  course  of  this  humble 
ed  and  retiring  Christian,  though  but  little 
n  beyond  the  circle  of  her  own  immediate 
dutance,  bore  instructive  evidence  that  her 
was  set  on  heavenly  things ;  and  that, 
st  the  various  trials  and  temptations  of  life, 
s  her  sincere  and  earnest  desire  steadily  to 
^  her  Lord  in  the  simple  obedience  of  faith, 
e  was  educated  amongst  the  Episcopalians, 
jentiaued  in  profession  with  them  till  about 
twentieth  year  of  her  age.  At  this  time, 
tecam€  increasingly  concerned  for  the  salva- 
af  her  soul,  and,  attracted  by  the  religious 
3f  the  Methodists,  she  joined  in  fellowship 
them  for  about  two  years.  But,  though 
[  had  no  cause  to  doubt  the  sincere  piety" 
found  amongst  them,  and  cherished  with 
d  regard"  the  remembrance  of  their  Ghris- 
concern  for  her  religious  welfare,  yet  her 
LCtions  in  regard  to  the  spirituality  of  true 
Ion,  and  the  practical  requirements  of  the 
jl,  constrained  her  to  adopt  the  principles 
le  Society  of  Friends,  and  ultimately  to 
I  herself  in  membership  with  them, 
public  meeting  for  worship  appointed  at  the 
est  of  Nathan  Hunt,  from  America,  was  the 
Friends'  meeting  she  attended;  but  during 
Hence  which  prevailed  for  some  time,  and 
le  next  at  which  she  was  present,  she  began 
aery  whether  or  not  her  present  moments 
lost,"  when  the  convictions  which  were 
ght  upon  her  mind,  in  regard  to  those  who 
rship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  the 
equent  expression  of  a  f^w  words  by  a  friend, 
ed  a  means  of  encouragement  and  help  to 


On  another  occasion,  of  a  similar  kind,  sho 
remarks  in  her  memoranda :  This  meeting  was 
silent,  as  to  vocal  sound,  but  He  who  said, 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  was 
pleased  to  own  us  with  his  presence.  I  believe,  in 
this  meeting,  my  judgment  was  in  good  measure 
convinced,  as  to  the  propriety  of  sitting  down 
in  silence." 

She  had,  however,  still  to  pass  through  many 
conflicts  in  regard  to  her  spiritual  course,  and 
though  the  principles  of  Friends  "  were  those 
with  which  her  judgment  united,"  she  greatly 
shrank  from  the  cross  which  the  open  profession 
of  them  involved.  About  this  time,  ^he  attended 
a  public  meeting  for  worship,  held  at  the  request 
of  Ann  Alexander,  then  of  York,  in  the  place 
where  she  resided.  In  referring  to  this  she  re* 
marks  :  During  the  time  we  sat  in  silence,  I 
felt  the  Lord's  presmcein  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  I  was  fully  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  I 
must  go  amongst  this  people."  Whilst  thus 
silently  viewing  her  situation  in  this  light," 
Ann  Alexander  rose  to  speak,  and  the  occasion 
appears  to  have  been  much  blessed  to  her,  so 
that  she  observes  in  regard  to  it,  "This  was  in- 
deed the  day  of  the  Lord  to  me.  He  did  now 
appear  in  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  and  made 
the  earth  to  tremble  at  his  presence."  Hence* 
forward  her  path  seemed  plain,  and  she  felt  it 
to  be  her  duty  openly  to  avow  her  religious 
sentiments,  by  a  walk  in  accordance  therewith. 

Her  father  had  been  much  displeased  when  she 
united  herself  with  the  Methodists;  and,  in  now 
more  decidedly  becoming  a  Friend,  she  antici- 
pated much  opposition  from  this  beloved  parent. 

But,  I  relied,"  she  writes,  "on.  the  arm  of 
the  Lord,  who  had  proujised  to  be  my  strength 
in  weakness.  And,  ever-blessed  be  the  Name 
of  the  Most  High,  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  his  keeping,  he  was,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
pleased  to  make  my  way  at  that  time." 

Contrary  to  her  fears,  her  father  left  her  at 
liberty  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends ;  and 
notwithstanding  many  difficulties  and  trials,  in 
connect'on  with  the  faithful  support  of  our 
Christian  testimonies  in  fully  assuming  the  char- 
acter and  appearance  of  a  consistent  Friend,  she 
was  strengthened  to  endure  the  cross,  and  to  de- 
spise the  shame,  and  great  was  her  peace.  In 
alluding  to  this  time  of  many  sacrifices,  she 
thus  records  her  feelings  of  gratitude  :  "  Kver- 
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blessed  and  magnified  be  the  Most  High.  He 
was  near  for  my  help.  0,  what  I  now  enjoyed 
of  my  heavenly  Father's  goodness  I" 

She  was  one  who,  to  use  her  own  expressions, 
had  bought  the  truth,"  and  she  felt  it  to  be 
very  precious.  So  much  did  she  love  the  prin- 
ciples which  she  had  been  led  to  adopt,  that  she 
said  that  ''she  should  be  under  the  necessity  to 
uphold  them,  even  if  no  one  else  were  of  the 
same  sentiments."  She  was  deeply  pained  when 
she  saw  among  Friends  those  who  manifested  a 
conformity  to  the  world  and  its  spirit,  and  did 
not  support  what  she  believed  to  be  the  true 
standard  of  Christianity. 

Of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  it  appeared  to  be 
her  steady  endeavor  to  pursue  her  course  of  hum- 
ble watchfulness  unto  prayer  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duty  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  Friend. 
The  Christian  principles  which  were  her  support 
under  the  various  vicissitudes  and  deep  trials 
which  were  permitted  to  attend  her  path  through 
life,  did  not  fail  her  in  the  prospect  of  exchang- 
ing this  mortal  scene  for  one  of  endless  duration. 
For  several  months  before  the  commencement  of 
her  last  illness,  she  repeatedly  expressed  her  belief, 
''that  she  had  not  long  to  live,"  though  she  en- 
joyed better  health  than  usual. 

She  was  taken  ill  on  the  1st  of  4th  mo.,  1854.  i 
A  week  before  this,  she  told  her  husband  that 
lately  she  had  experienced  a  great  want  of  the 
perceptible  presence  of  "  the  Comforter,"  and 
that  she  had  been  reminded  "  that  Christ  was 
forti/  days  in  the  wilderness,  and  did  eat  nothing,  ' 
Alluding  to  this  conversation,  a  few  days  after 
she  became  unwell,  she  said  with  tears,  "It  is 
very  different  now;  I  am  so  abundantly  favored. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tears  of  joy,  that  I  should 
be  so  much  favored  above  my  deserts;  and 
whether  I  recover  or  not,  I  shall  have  to  remem- 
ber this  particular  time  of  comfort.  I  have  felt 
Satan  chained  down  in  such  a  manner  as  I  never 
witnessed  before."  The  following  morning  she 
again  adverted  to  the  great  comfort  with  which 
she  had  been  favored,  and  added,  "  I  feel  myself 
so  unworthy."  She  spoke  with  much  calmness 
of  the  prospect  of  her  decease,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions respecting  it.  In  allusion  to  her  not  being 
brought  up  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  she  said, 
*'  I  have  bought  the  truth,  but  have  not  sold  it. 
I  have  been  too  much  like  Martha ;  yet  I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  within  the  imier  court.  If 
this  had  not  been  the  case,  I  should  not  have 
received  the  comfort  I  have  witnessed." 

Go  the  morning  of  the  11th,  after  a  Psalna 
had  been  read,  she  remarked  that  last  night  her 
end  appeared  very  near;  but  added,  in  looking 
at  the  probability  of  continuing  a  little  longer, 
"  I  feel  fully  resigned  to  leave  it  to  the  Lord  to 
order  as  he  sees  best. ' 

On  the  13th,  a  remarkably  precious  solemnity 
was  felt  during  a  time  of  silent  waiting  in  her 
chamber.    She  referred  to  the  words  of  our 


Saviour,  that  "  he  would  manifest  himself  to  his 
disciples ;"  and  spoke  of  the  enjoyment  which 
had  been  'granted  her  of  his  presence,  adding, 
"  If  the  foretaste  be  so  precious,  what  will  the 
fulness  be?"  She  said  that  her  comfort  had  been 
uninterrupted,  since  her  illness  commenced,  that 
not  a  cloud  had  been  permitted  to  come  over 
her  mind. 

Though,  when  in  health,  her  time  was  un- 
avoidably much  occupied  with  her  domestic 
cares,  she  was  remarkably  diligent  in  reading  the 
Bible,  and  in  meditating  on  its  precious  con- 
tents. She  adverted  to  this,  and  observed,  that 
of  late  she  had  read  but  little  in  any  other  book, 
and  spoke  of  the  transcendent  comfort  she  had 
derived  from  this;  adding  that  however  busy 
she  had  been,  she  made  it  her  daily  practice  to 
seek  for  private  retirement  and  communion  with 
her  Maker,  and  that  if  this  had  not  been  the 
case,  she  should  probably  not  have  enjoyed  so 
much  of  his  comfortable  presence,  now  that  she 
was  so  unwell;  "but,"  she  added,  "it  is  no 
merit  of  mine, — it  is  all  of  mercy." 

After  a  time  of  fresh  searching  of  heart,  during 
which  she  was  brought  to  have  a  very  clear  view 
of  the  purity  required  as  a  preparation  for  hea- 
ven, she  expressed  her  desire  to  be  sent  down 
again  and  again  to  Siloam,  that  every  defilement 
might  be  washed  away ;  she  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged the  favor  of  having  the  mind  preserved 
in  calmness  and  comfort,  and  evinced  her  con- 
tinued trust  in  a  Saviour's  love,  by  repeating 
the  lines — 

"  Roek  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee,"  &c. 

On  the  80th,  she  referred  to  the  sacijifices  it 
had  cost  her  to  take  up  the  profession  of  a  Friend; 
but  added,  "  They  have  been  made  up  to  me  a 
thousand  fold."  When,  a  ,few  days  after,  her 
mind  had  been  less  favored  with  the  "abundance 
of  joy,"  and  the  enemy  was  permitted  again  to 
buffet  her,  she  remarked  that  these  changes  were 
not  unexpected  to  her;  andontheBdof  5thmonthy- 
she  said  in  reference  to  them,  "Last  night  I 
had  a  tossing  time,  both  of  mind  aud  body. 
The  enemy  has  had  his  chain  lengthened,  but  I 
saw  that  his  povrer  was  limited." 

Fifth  month  10th. —When  in  great  pain,  she 
expressed  her  desire  that  patience  might  be 
granted.  On  her  husband  telling  her  that  he 
believed  she  would  be  favored  with  strength  ac- 
cording to  her  need,  she  replied,  "  I  feel  that 
I  am  not  forsaken — support  is  underneath." 

Speaking,  at  one  time,  of  the  needful  work  of 
the  entire  sanctification  of  the  soul,  and  the  con- 
flicts she  had  with  the  enemy,  she  remarked, 
that  now  he  appeared  to  have  no  power  over 
her,  nor  even  to  show  himself;  and  gratefully 
added,  "  I  seem  to  be  ready  to  fall  into  the  arms 
of  my  Saviour."  Referring,  at  another  time,  to 
the  deep  trials  and  exercises  she  had  to  pass 
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through,  she  said  that  they  had  been  most  bene- 
ficial to  her,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  For  all  I  bless  Thee,— - 

Most  for  the  severe.''^ 

A  few  days  after,  a  change  being  observed  on 
her  countenance,  a  friend  inquired  of  her,  if  she 
still  felt  Jesus  precious.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
and  emphatically  said,  0  yes,  as  precious  as 
ever  !  increasingly  so  I" 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  her  life, 
her  strength  appeared  much  exhausted ;  but  the 
broken  sentences  she  was  distinctly  heard  to 
utter,  clearly  indicated  a  mind  prepared  for  the 
<'end  that  was  near;"  and  one  of  her  last  ex- 
pressions had  reference  to  that  *^city  which  has 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine 
in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lightsn  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  ihereof." 

TJHE  FITNESS  AND  EFFICACY   OF  PRAYER. 
Alract  from  a  letter  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
ihe  propriety  and  efficacy  of  Prayer. 

In  the  first  place,l  answer,  as  to  the  propriety 
of,  prayer,  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  nature; 
that  the  spirit  can  no  more  exist  without  pray- 
er, than  the  body  can  exist  without  food  and  air; 
and  that  no  necessity  of  our  being  is  it  improp- 
er to  follow,  as  it  implies  that  God  has  imposed 
a  necessity  upon  us  which  it  is  improper  to  fulfil. 
Now,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  cannot  be ; 
and  it  were  as  well  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to 
eat  for  the  body's  sustenance,  as  not  to  pray  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  spirit. 

"Prayer,"  says  Montgomery,  "is  the  soul's 
sincere  desire,  uttered  or  unexpressed;"  and 
these  sincere  desires  of  the  soul,  are  prayers, 
whether  they  are  recognised  or  not. 

There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  a  child's  ask- 
ing of  its  parent  its  heart's  desire.  The  parent 
knows  what  the  child  wishes  and  needs,  it  may 
be,  and  is  more  than  willing  to  grant  his  re- 
quests ;  but  it  takes  nothing  from  his  faith  in 
his  parent,  to  ask  him  to  grant  his  desires ; 
neither  does  it  take  from  the  real  value  of  the 
parental  character  to  wait  sometimes  to  be  asked, 
before  granting.  I  believe  most  fully  in  God's 
ever«watchful  Providence ;  that  He  cares  for  us 
always,  even  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  great- 
est things;  but  I  do  believe  th'at  somethings  we 
must  ask  for,  before  he  gvantS'  them,  and  that 
sometimes  it  is  in  the  prayer  itself,  that  the  an- 
swer to  it  lies. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  necessity  of  our  nature  to 
ask,  to  pray,  is  given  us  for  the  best  purpose, 
that  of  placing  us  in  the  most  entire  dependence 
upon  our  heavenly  Father,  knowingly  and  wil- 
lingly I  cannot  helf.  desiring  the  life  of  those  I 
love,  the  continuance  of  health,  &c.;  and  is  it 
not  much  better  to  acknowledge  this  necessity 
of  my  nature,  and,  without  any  subterfuge,  call 
it  by  its  true  name,  a  necessity  of  prayer,  and 
thereby  convince  myself  of  its  reality  and  of  my 
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entire  dependence  upon  God  ?  He,  who  never 
forms  his  prayers  into  distinct  thoughts  and 
words,  will  hardly  "  pray  without  ceasing"  in 
the  sense  the  apostle  means.  The  impropriety 
I  conceive  to  exist  is  not  recognizing  this  law  of 
our  being ;  with  indifiierence  standing  aloof,  as 
it  were,  like  proud,  self-dependent  spirits,  for  I 
cannot  call  it  waiting,  to  receive  what  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  according  to  his  unchanging 
laws,  sees  fit  to  send. 

What  impropriety  can  there  be  in  my  going 
to  my  heavenly  Father,  and  asking  him  for  the 
simplest  necessity  of  my  daily  life  ?  I  know, 
"he  knoweth  I  have  need  of  these  things  before 
I  ask  him;"  but  my  soul  desires  them,  and  in 
reality,  prays  for  them.  How  much  more  prop- 
er and  consistent  with  itself,  is  it  for  my  soul 
knowingly  and  deliberately  to  ask  for  them,  al- 
ways of  course,  with  the  feeling  of  entire  sub- 
mission to  his  holy  will.  I  can  feel  it  to  be  no 
impropriety,  thus  openly  to  acknowledge  our  en- 
tire dependence  upon  God. 

And  as  to  the  efiicacy  of  prayer,  none  but  a 
praying  spirit,  can  understand  what  it  means. 
I  conceive  prayer  to  be  the  only  truly  efficacious 
remedy  for  all  our  trials  "  of  mind,  body  or  es- 
tate." Let  no  one  complain  of  the  inefficacy  of 
prayer,  until  he  has,  in  reality,  prayed.  Pray 
and  you  shall  know  its  efficacy  ;  "  Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive.'^ 

But,  you  enquire,  how  are  you  to  know 
when  your  prayers. have  been  efficacious  ?  I  an- 
swer again,  pray  and  you  will  know.  The  an- 
swer to  prayer  is  tiot  always  immediate ;  from 
tbe  necessity  of  the  case,  it  cannot  always  be  so; 
but  the  soul's  satisfaction  and  peace,  after  pray- 
er, is  its  best  answer  and  often  the  only  perceiv- 
able one  that  we  receive.  But  there  are  pray- 
ers that  have  an  immediate  answer.  You  find 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  perplexities  and  irrita- 
ting circumstances,  and  you  pray  for  light  to 
guide  you  through  them  and  a  patient  spirit  to 
endure.  I  believe  if  you  have  prayed  in  the  right 
spirit,  and,  without  any  reserve  thrown  yourself 
upon  your  heavenly  Father,  that  the  answer  to 
such  prayer  is  immediate;  that  you  will  find 
it,  if  you  seek  for  it,  in  the  peace  of  your  soul. 
The  trials  may  not  have  vanished,  probably  will 
not,  until  you  have  struggled  through  them  ;  but 
their  power  to  irritate  has  gone,  and  half  of  their 
bitterness  has  passed  away;  for  now  you  feel 
that  you  are  not  left  to  struggle  alone;  that  the 
hand  of  the  Father  is  outstretched  to  help  you, 
and  in  peace  you  can  recline  upon  the  Almighty's 
arm.  Sorrows  come,  under  which  your  spirit 
sinks ;  friends  are  taken  from  your  sight,  and 
alone  and  in  agony,  "your  heart  and  your  soul 
cry  out  for  the  living  God."  You  try  hard  to 
bear  with  becoming  fortitude,  as  you  term  it, 
the  trials  of  life  ;  in  your  own  strength,  try  to 
breast  the  current  of  the  waves  that  roll  over 
you,  but  your  soul  fails  and  sinks  at  last.  But 
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now,  if  you  turn  unto  Grod,  and  cast  all  your  sor- 
rows upon  him,  pray  to  him  for  his  care,  his 
love,  his  grace,  ail  will  be  changed,  as  it  were, 
in  an  instant.  The  eflScacy  of  such  prayer  you 
will  feel,  even  as  you  pray,  in  the  peace  that 
steals  over  you,  the  rest  that  comes  to  you, 
and  you  are  sure  now  that  God  never  intended 
that  you  should  buffet  with  the  waves  alone.  I 
think  the  certain  answer  you  would  feel  to  one 
such  prayer,  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  all 
doubts  as  to  its  efficacy. 

But  there  are  times  when  there  seems  to  come 
no  answer  to  our  prayer.  I  know  it  is  so,  and 
to  deny  it  would  do  no  good.  Rut  perhaps  it  is 
ourselves,  who  are  not  iti  the  right  spirit  to  re- 
ceive, rather  than  that  our  prayers  are  not  an- 
swered. It  must  be  so.  We  cannot  understand 
why  it  is ;  we  cannot  see  wherein  our  prayers  are 
wrong  ;  but  of  a  certainty,  something  in  us  is 
wrong,  or  else  the  peace  of  the  soul  would  be 
ours.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  do  not  pray  in 
ftiith,  believing.  We  pray  for  those  we  love, 
their  happiness  and  true  blessing-,  and  it  seems 
as  though  no  answer  came.  The  mother  prays 
earnestly  for  her  prodigal  son,  that  he  may  see 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  return,  but  it  seems 
wholly  without  effect ;  but  as  surely  do  I  be- 
lieve that  oftentimes  it  is  those  very  prayers 
which  are  effectual  for  the  prodigal's  reform, 
though  he  may  never  hear  them.  In  his  far 
country,''  to  which  he  has  strayed,  the  spirit 
comes  to  him  and  wakens  tender  memories  of 
his  distant  home,  he  knows  not  why  nor  how, 
his  father's  unceasing  care,  his  mother's  watch- 
ful love,  and  his  heart  is  melted  within  Mm, 
when  he  thinks  of  his  own  ingratitude  to  such 
unmerited  affection.  And  he  thinks  now  of  his 
sins,  as  he  never  has  thought  of  them  before, 
and  they  appear  in  their  true  light,  and  abased 
and  truly  repentant,  he  kneels  before  his  heaven- 
ly Father,  and  prays. 

Of  prayers  for  spiritual  blessings,  it  is  often 
the  case  that  they  seem  to  he  unanswered.  We 
feel  that  it  is  right  to  pray  for  spiritual  gifts, 
and  we  are  discouraged,  disheartened,  and  faith- 
less because  they  seem  to  be  denied.  But  most 
likely  it  is  a  demand  for  them  that  we  have 
made,  and  not  a  prayer,  asking  for  them  as 
though  they  were  ours  of  right  and  not  free 
gifts  of  his  grace.  Surely  it  is  presumptuous  to 
expect  any  efficacy  in  such  prayers.  The  love 
of  God,  no  more  than  the  love  of  man,  never 
comes  to  us  by  demanding  it.  Only  love  begets 
love.  The  love  of  God  tons,  should  beget  love 
in  us  to  Him ;  and  if  we  love  our  heavenly  Father, 
we  shall  never  pray  in  vain. 

And  in  the  common  events  of  life,  in  the  evils 
under  which  the  world  groans,  these  very  evils 
for  which  you  think  prayer  has  no  efficacy,  I 
think,  it  is  because  we  do  not  pray  as  children  to 
a  Father,  but  demand  as  our  right  to  pay  us  for 
our  efforts,  that  they  shall  succeed.    I  feel  sure 


that  it  is  because  those  philanthropists  have  beeii 
so  secure  in  their  own  strength,  so  proud  in  spir- 
it, and  self-praising,  as  though  it  were  by  their 
right  arm  the  weapons  were  to  be  wielded  which 
were  to  uproot  all  evil,  that  their  efforts  have 
been  attended  with  so  little  success.  How  can 
they  expect  the  divine  blessing  to  be  upon  their 
work,  if  they  never  ask  for  it?  For  it  is  only 
to  him  that  asketh,  that  it  shall  be  given.  Pray- 
er removes  mountains  of  difficulties,  tears  down 
obstacles,  and  uproots  all  impediments  in  our  way. 

I  once  read  an  anecdote  of  a  little  boy,  that 
most  beautifully  illustrates  this  perfect  confi- 
dence in  prayer.  He  was  poor,  and  he  had  no 
bread  to  eat;  with  all  the  trusting  faith  of  his 
little  heart,  he  knelt  down  by  himself  and  pray- 
ed for  his  "  daily  bread,^'  and  a  little  time  after, 
some  good  Samaritan  came  with  the  bread  for 
which  he  had  so  earnestly  prayed.  I  was 
sure,"  said  he,  "  that  God  would  give  me  bread, 
if  I  prayed  to  him  for  it."  You  may  say  it  was 
a  perfectly  natural  occurrence ;  probably  the  re- 
lief would  have  come,  even  if  he  had  not  prayed. 
But  why  not  believe  it  was  the  direct  answer  to 
his  prayer  ?  Ah  !  if  we  only  had  this  faith  in 
prayer,  how  many  events,  which  now  appear 
mere  matters  of  course,  would  be  felt  to  come  di- 
rect from  God  !  And  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
for  the  spirit's  growth,  there  surely  can  be  no 
doubt.  Prayer  is  the  soul's  aliment  and  should 
be  its  daily  food.  It  is  a  necessity  of  our  being, 
that  we  assimilate  to  those  we  most  love  and 
have  the  most  intercourse  with.  Now,  we  are 
the  children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  we 
ought  to  grow  more  and  more  like  what  his  be- 
loved children  should  become.  Prayer  is  the 
power  which  he  has  given  us  to  hold  this  blessed 
intercourse  with  him.  The  oftener  we  pray, 
the  more  we  shall  become  like  him,  fit  to  be 
heirs  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  It  is  those  who  thus  have  their 
"  conversation  in  heaven,"  that  receive  that 
blessed  spirit  which  makes  them  one  with  the 
Father  and  with  his  Christ ;  when  they  can  pray 
that  prayer,  which  contains  all  prayer,  Thy 
will,  not  mine  be  done." 

But  of  the  propriety  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  I 
have  a  more  convincing  evidence  in  the  example 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  says,  *^  men  ought  always 
to  pray  and  not  to  faint."  He  told  his  disciples 
that  they  must  pray  to  their  Father  in  secret. 
He  tells  them  that  his  miraculous  power  comes 
from  fasting  andprayer.  In  all  times  of  trial  he 
prayed.  Before  he  began  his  ministry,  he 
passed  a  long  time  alone  in  the  wilderness,  in 
meditation  and  prayer  ;  he  passed  whole  nights 
upon  the  mountain  tops  in  prayer,  and  before 
he  raised  the  dead,  he  prayed.  And  in  that  hour 
of  bitterest  agony,  he  went  apart  by  himself  to 
pray  j  even  three  times  did  he  pray  before  the 
"angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him."  His 
example  is  sufficient  authority  for  me  on  this 
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tsubject,  as  on  all  others.  It  is  our  bounden  du- 
ty, which  we  may  not  omit,  our  blessed  privi- 
lege, of  which  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  deprive 
ourselves,  to  pray  to  our  Father  who  is  in  Hea- 
ven. 

This  necessity  of  our  nature  to  pray,  was  re- 
cognized by  Jesus  in  the  same  way  as  our  be- 
lief in  G-od  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He 
never  tries  to  convince  his  hearers  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  prayer  ;  but,  assuming  it  as 
an  established  principle,  he  exhorts  men  to  pray 
constantly  and  not  to  faint  or  be  faithless  j  to 
pray  to  God,  as  the  object  of  all  prayer  ;  to 
pray  in  secret  and  in  the  spirit  j  to  pray  daily, 
and  for  our  simplest  necessities ;  to  pray  hum- 
bly and  in  faith,  believing,  asking  for  his  will 
and  not  ours,  to  be  done,  and  to  give  him  all 
the  glory. 

It  is  because  we  do  not  pray  in  the  right 
spirit,  having  our  wills  in  entire  submission  unto 
our  heavenly  Father,  that  so  many  times  our 
prayers  seem  unavailing  and  we  feel  as  though 

God  were  afar  off,  that  he  could  not  hear.^' 
Like  Jacob  of  old,  sometimes  we  must  struggle 
and  wrestle  with  the  spirit  until  ^'  the  break  of 
day,"  that  beautiful  simile  of  light  from  above  ; 
for  if  we  do  wrestle  without  failing,  in  faith, 
believing,  the  break  of  day  will  surely  come  and 
God  our  Father,  in  his  divine  love  and  grace, 
will  send  his  angels  and  they  will  minister  unto 
us. 

My  dear  friend  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
but  to  reiterate  pray,  and  you  shall  know  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  :  for  he  that  asketh,  receiveth ; 
and  he  "  who  doeth  the  Father's  will  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine.^' 

Yours  in  love,  ^  N. 
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There  are  many  who  believe  that  they 
knowledge  God  in  all  their  ways,  trusting 
Him  to  direct  their  paths ;  but  there  are  not 
many  who  carry  this  belief  into  the  practice  of 
life,  or  are  from  experience  able  to  unite  with 
Judge  Hale  in  his  assertion,  That  they  who 
truly  fear  God,  have  a  secret  guidance  from  a 
higher  wisdom  than  what  is  barely  human  ;  viz., 
"the  spirit  of  Truth  and  Godliness :  which  doth 
really,  though  secretly,  prevent  and  direct  them. 
Any  man  that  truly  and  sincerely  fears  Almighty 
God,  and  calls  and  relies  upon  Him  for  his  di- 
rection, has  it  as  reallj'-  as  a  son  has  the  counsel 
and  direction  of  his  father;  and  though  the 
voice  be  not  audible,  yet  it  is  as  real  as  if  a  man 
heard  a  voice  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  in  it." 
Though  this  secret  dire<3tion  of  Almighty  God  is 
principally  seen  in  matters  relating  to  the  soul ; 
yet  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  which  a  good  man  that  fears  God  and  begs 
his  direction,  will  very  often,  if  not  at  all  times, 
find,    I  can  call  my  own  experience  to  witness, 


that  even  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  my  whole 
life,  I  have  never  been  disappointed  of  best  di- 
rection, when  I  have  in  humility  and  sincerity 
implored  it." 

Religion  iu Common  Life.  A  sermon,  preached  at 
Crathie  Church,  Oct  14,  1855.  By  JoHN 
Caird,  M.  a.,  Minister  of  Errol. 

(Continued  from  page  84.) 

A«s  a  last  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  blend- 
ing religion  with  the  business  of  common  life, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  m.ay  be  des- 
cribed as  the  Mind's  power  of  acting  on  Latent 
Principles. 

In  order  to  live  a  religious  life  in  the  world, 
every  action  must  be  governed  by  religious  mo- 
tives. But  in  making  this  assertion,  it  is  not, 
by  any  means,  implied  that  in  all  the  familiar  ac- 
tions of  our  daily  life  religion  must  form  a  di- 
rect and  conscious  object  of  thought.  To  be  al- 
ways thinking  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  Eternity 
amidst  our  worldly  work,  and,  however  busy, 
eager,  interested  wo  may  be  in  the  special  busi- 
ness before  us,  to  have  religious  ideas,  doctrines, 
beliefs,  present  to  the  mind, — this  is  simply  im- 
possible. The  mind  can  no  more  consciously 
think  of  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  moment, 
than  the  body  can  he  in  heaven  and  earth  at  the 
same  moment.  Moreover,  there  are  few  kinds  of 
work  in  the  world  that,  to  be  done  well,  must 
not  be  done  heartily,  many  that  require,  in  or- 
der to  excellence,  the  whole  coadensed  force  and 
energy  of  the  highest  mind. 

But  though  it  be  true  we  cannot,  in  our 
worldly  work,  be  always  consciously  thinking  of 
religion,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  unconsciously, 
insensibly,  we  may  be  acting  under  its  ever-pres- 
ent control.  As  there  are  laws  and  powers  in 
the  natural  world  of  which,  without  thinking  of 
them,  we  are  ever  availing  ourselves, — as  I  do 
not  think  of  gravitation,  when,  by  its  aid,  I  lift 
my  arm,  or  of  atmospheric  laws  when,  by  means 
of  them,  I  breathe,  so  in  the  routine  of  daily 
work,  though  comparatively  seldom  do  I  think 
of  them,  I  may  yet  be  constantly  swayed  by  the 
motives,  sustained  by  the  principles,  living, 
breathing,  acting  in  the  invisible  atmosphere  of 
true  religion.  There  are  under-eurrents  in  the 
ocean  which  act  independently  of  the  movements 
of  the  waters  on  the  surface^  far  down  too  in  its 
hidden  depths  there  is  a  region  where  even 
though  the  storm  be  raging  on  the  upper  waves, 
perpetual  calmness  and  stillness  reign.  So  there 
may  be  an  under-current  heneath  the  surface 
movements  of  your  life — there  may  dwell  in  the 
secret  depths  of  your  being  the  abiding  peace  of 
God,  the  repose  of  a  holy  mind,  even  though, 
ail  the  while,  the  restless  stir  and  commotion  of 
worldly  business  may  mark  your  outer  history. 

And,  in  order  to  see  this,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  many  of  the  thoughts  and  motives 
that  most  powerfully  impel  and  govern  us  in  the 
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common  actions  of  life,  are  lateyit  thoughts  and 
motives.  Have  you  not  often  experienced  that 
curious  law — a  law,  perhaps,  contrived  by  Gi-od, 
with  an  express  view  to  this  its  highest  applica- 
tion— ^by  which  a  secret  thought  or  feeling  may 
lie  brooding  in  your  minds  quite  apart  from  the 
particular  work  in  which  you  happen  to  be  em- 
ployed ?  Have  you  never,  for  instance,  while 
reading  aloud,  carried  along  with  you  in  your 
reading  the  secret  impression  of  the  presence  of 
the  listener — an  impression  that  kept  pace  with 
all  the  mind's  activity  in  the  special  work  of 
reading ;  nay,  have  you  not  sometimes  felt  the 
mind,  while  prosecuting  without  interruption 
the  work  of  reading,  yet  at  the  same  time  carry- 
ing on  some  other  train  of  reflection  apart  alto- 
gether from  that  suggested  by  the  book  ?  Here 
is  obviously  a  particular  business in  which 
you  were  diligent,"  yet  another  and  different 
thought  to  which  the  spirit turned.  Or, 
think  of  the  work  in  which  I  am  this 
moment  occupied.  Amidst  all  the  mental  exer- 
tions of  the  public  speaker — underneath  the  out- 
ward workings  of  his  mind,  so  to  speak,  there  is 
the  latent  thought  of  the  presence  of  his  audi- 
tory. Perhaps  no  species  of  exertion  requires 
greater  concentration  of  thought  or  undivided- 
ness  of  attention  than  this  :  and  yet,  amidst  all 
the  subtle  processes  of  intellect, — the  excogita- 
tion or  recollection  of  ideas, — the  selection,  right 
ordering  and  enunciation  of  words,  there  never 
quits  his  mind  for  one  moment  the  idea  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  listening  throng.  Like  a  secret  atmos- 
phere it  surrounds  and  bathes  his  spirit  as  he  goes 
on  with  the  external  work.  And  have  not  you  too, 
my  friends,  an  Auditor — it  may  be,  a  "  great 
cloud  of  witnesses," — but  at  least  one  all-glori- 
ous Witness  and  Listener  ever  present,  ever  watch- 
ful, as  the  discourse  of  life  proceeds  ?  Why  then 
in  this  case  too,  while  the  outward  business  is 
diligently  prosecuted,  may  there  not  be  on  your 
spirit  a  latent  and  constant  impression  of  that 
awful  inspection  1  What  worldly  work  so  ab- 
sorbing as  to  leave  no  room  in  a  believer's  spirit 
for  the  hallowing  thought  of  that  glorious  Pres- 
ence ever  near?  Do  not  say  that  you  do  not  see 
God — that  the  presence  of  the  divine  Auditor  is 
not  forced  upon  your  senses,  as  that  of  the  hu- 
man auditory  on  the  speaker.  For  the  same 
process  goes  on  in  the  secret  meditations  as  in  the 
public  addresses  of  the  preacher — the  same  lat- 
ent reference  to  those  who  shall  listen  to  his 
words  dwells  in  his  mind  when  in  his  solitary  re- 
tirement he  thinks  and  writes,  as  when  he  speaks 
in  their  immediate  presence.  And  surely  if  the 
thought  of  an  earthly  auditory — of  human  minds 
and  hearts  that  shall  respond  to  his  thoughts 
and  words— -can  intertwine  itself  with  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  man's  mind,  and  flash  back  inspira- 
tion on  his  soul,  at  least  as  potent  and  as  pene- 
trating may  the  thought  be,  of  Him,  the  Great 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  not  only  sees  and 


knows  us  now,  but  before  whose  awful  presence, 
in  the  last  great  congregation,  we  shall  stand 
forth  to  recount  and  answer  for  our  every  thought 
and  deed. 

Or,  to  take  but  one  other  example,  have  we 
not  all  felt  that  the  tliought  of  anticipated  hap- 
piness may  blend  itself  with  the  work  of  our  busi- 
est hours  ?  The  laborer's  evening  release  from 
toil — the  school-boy's  coming  holiday,  or  the 
hard-wrought  business  man's  approaching  season 
of  relaxation — the  expected  return  of  a  long  ab- 
sent and  much  loved  friend — is  not  the  thought 
of  these,  or  similar  joyous  events,  one  which 
often  intermingles  with,  without  interrupting, 
our  common  work?  When  a  father  goes  forth 
to  his  "  labor  till  the  evening,"  perhaps  often, 
very  often,  in  the  thick  of  his  toils,  the  thought 
of  home  may  start  up  to  cheer  him.  The  smile 
that  is  to  welcome  him,  as  he  crosses  his  lowly 
threshhold  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over,  the 
glad  faces,  and  merry  voices,  and  sweet  caresses 
of  little  ones,  as  they  shall  gather  round  him  in 
the  quiet  evening  hours — the  thought  of  all 
this  may  dwell,  a  latent  joy,  a  hidden  motive, 
deep  down  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  may  come  rush- 
ing in  a  sweet  solace  at  every  pause  of  exertion, 
and  act  like  a  secret  oil  to  bmooth  the  wheels  of 
labor.  And  so,  in  the  other  cases  I  have  named, 
even  when  our  outward  activities  are  the  most 
strenuous,  even  when  every  energy  of  mind  and 
body  is  full  strung  for  work,  the  anticipation  of 
coming  happiness  may  never  be  absent  from  our 
minds.  The  heart  has  a  secret  treasury,  where 
our  hopes  and  joys  are  often  garnered — too  pre- 
cious to  be  parted  with  even  for  a  moment. 

And  why  may  not  the  highest  of  all  hopes  and 
joys  possess  the  same  all-pervading  influence  ? 
Have  we,  if  our  religion  be  real,  no  anticipation 
of  happiness  in  the  glorious  future  ?    Ls  there  no 

rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,"  no 
home  and  loving  heart  awaiting  us  when  the 
toils  of  our  hurried  day  of  life  are  ended  ?  What 
is  earthly  rest  or  relaxation,  what  that  release 
from  toil  after  which  we  so  often  sigh,  but  the 
faint  shadow  of  the  saint's  everlasting  rest — the 
repose  of  eternal  purity — the  calm  of  a  spirit  in 
which,  not  the  tension  of  labor  only,  but  the 
strain  of  the  moral  strife  with  sin,  has  ceased  — 
the  rest  of  the  soul  in  God  !  What  visions  of 
earthly  bliss  can  ever — if  our  Christian  faith  be 
not  a  form — compare  with  "  the  glory  soon  to 
be  revealed" — what  joy  of  earthly  reunion  with 
the  rapture  of  the  hour  when  the  heavens  shall 
yield  our  absent  Lord  to  our  embrace,  to  be  part- 
ed from  us  no  more  for  ever  !  And  if  all  this 
be  not  a  dream  and  a  fancy,  but  most  sober 
truth,  what  is  there  to  except  this  joyful  hope 
from  that  law  to  which,  in  all  other  deep  joys, 
our  minds  are  subject?  Why  may  we  not,  in 
this  case  too,  think  often,  amidst  our  worldly 
work,  of  the  Home  to  which  we  are  going,  of  the 
true,  and  loving  heart  that  beats  for  us  and  of 
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the  sweet  and  joyous  welcome  that  awaits  us 
*  there?  And,  even  when  we  make  them  not,  of 
set  purpose,  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  is  there 
aot  enough  of  grandeur  in  the  object  of  a  believ- 
er's hope  to  pervade  his  spirit  at  all  times  with  a 
calm  and  reverential  joy  ?  Do  not  think  all  this 
strange,  fanatical,  impossible.  If  it  do  seem  so, 
it  can  only  be  because  your  heart  is  in  the  earth- 
ly hopes,  but  not  in  the  higher  and  holier  hopes 
—because  love  to  Christ  is  still  to  you  but  a 
name — because  you  can  give  more  ardor  of 
thought  to  the  anticipation  of  a  coming  holiday 
than  to  the  hope  of  heaven  and  glory  everlasting. 
No,  my  friends  !  the  strange  thing  is,  not  that 
amidst  the  world's  work  we  should  be  able  to 
think  of  our  Home,  but  that  we  should  ever  be 
able  to  forget  it ;  and  the  stranger,  sadder  still, 
that  while  the  little  day  of  life  is  passing — morn- 
ing— noontide — -evening, — each  stage  more  ra- 
pid than  the  last,  while  to  many  the  shadows 
are  already  fast  lengthening,  and  the  declining 
sun  warns  them  that  *Uhe  night  is  at  hand, 
wherein  no  man  can  work,"  there  should  be  those 
amongst  us  whose  whole  thoughts  are  absorbed 
in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  the 
reflection  never  occurs  that  soon  they  must  go 
out  into  eternity — without  a  friend — without  a 
home ! 

Such,  then,  is  the  true  idea  of  Christian  life — 
a  life  not  of  periodic  observations^  or  of  occasion- 
al fervors,  or  even  of  splendid  acts  of  heroism 
and  self-devotion,  but  of  quiet,  constant,  unob- 
trusive earnestness,  amidst  the  commonplace 
work  of  the  world.  This  is  the  life  to  which 
Christ  calls  us.  Is  it  yours  ?  Have  you  en- 
tered upon  it,  or  are  you  now  willing  to  enter 
upon  it?  It  is  not,  I  admit,  an  imposing  or  an 
-easy  one.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  dazzle,  much 
in  its  hardness  and  plainness  to  deter  the  irreso- 
lute. The  life  of  a  follower  of  Christ  demands 
not,  indeed,  in  our  day,  the  courage  of  the  hero 
or  the  martyr,  the  fortitude  that  braves  outward 
dangers  and  sufferings,  and  flinches  not  from 
persecution  and  death.  But  with  the  age  of 
persecution  the  diiliculties  of  the  Christian  life 
have  not  passed  away.  In  maintaining  a  spirit 
of  Christian  cheerfulness  and  contentment — in 
the  unambitious  routine  of  humble  duties — in 
preserving  the  fervor  of  piety  amidst  unexciting 
cares  and  wearing  anxieties — in  the  perpetual 
reference  to  lofty  ends  amidst  lowly  toils— there 
may  be  evinced  a  faith  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
man  who  dies  with  the  song  of  martyrdom  on 
liis  lips.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  love  Christ  so 
dearly  as  to  be  ready  to  be  bound  and  to  die  " 
for  Him;  but  it  is  often  a  thing  not  less  great 
to  be  ready  to  take  up  onr  daily  cross,  and  to 
live  for  Him. 

But  be  the  difficulties  of  a  Christian  life  in 
the  world  what  they  may,  tbey  need  not  discour- 
age us.  Whatever  the  work  to  which  our  Mas- 
ter calls  us.  He  oW^m 


us  a  strength 


commensu- 


rate with  our  needs.  No  man  who  wishes  to 
serve  Christ  will  ever  fail  for  lack  of  heavenly 
aid.  And  it  will  be  no  valid  excuse  for  an  un- 
godly life  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  piety  in  the  world,  if  Christ  be  ready 
to  supply  the  fuel. 

To  all,  then,  who  really  wish  to  lead  such  a 
life,  let  me  suggest  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
— that  without  which  all  other  efforts  are  worse 
than  vain,  is  heartily  to  devote  themselves  to 
God  through  Christ  Jesus.  Much  as  has  been 
said  of  the  infusion  of  religious  principle  and 
motive  into  our  worldly  work,  there  is  a  prelim- 
inary advice  of  greater  importance  still — that  we 
he  religious.  Life  comes  before  growth.  The 
soldier  must  enlist  before  he  can  serve.  In  vain, 
directions  how  to  keep  the  fire  ever  burning  on 
the  altar,  if  first  it  be  not  kindled.  No  religion 
can  be  genuine,  no  goodness  can  be  constant  or 
lasting,  that  spiings  not,  as  its  primary  source, 
from  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  know  Christ  as 
my  Saviour — to  come  with  all  my  guilt  and 
weakness  to  Him  in  whom  trembling  penitence 
never  fails  to  find  a  friend — to  cast  myself  at  His 
feet  in  whom  all  that  is  sublime  in  divine  holi- 
ness is  softened,  though  not  obscured,  by  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  human  tenderness — and,  believ- 
ing in  that  love  stronger  than  death,  which,  for 
me,  and  such  as  me,  drained  the  cup  of  untold 
sorrows,  and  bore  without  a  murmur  the  bitter 
curse  of  sin,  to  trust  my  soul  for  time  and  eter- 
nity into  His  hands — this  is  the  beginning  of 
true  religion.  And  it  is  the  reverential  love 
with  which  the  believer  must  ever  look  to  Him 
to  whom  he  owes  so  much,  that  constitutes  the 
main-spring  of  the  religion  of  daily  life.  Selfish- 
ness may  prompt  to  a  formal  religion,  natural 
susceptibility  may  give  rise  to  a  fitful  one,  but 
for  a  life  of  constant  fervent  piety,  amidst  the 
world's  cares  and  toils,  no  motive  is  sufficient 
save  one — self-devoted  love  to  Christ. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Advice  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  Friend' s  Qhildren,  1717. 
"  As  touching  the  education  of  Friends'  chil- 
dren, for  which  this  Meeting  has  often  found  a 
concern,  w^e  think  it  our  duty  to  recommend 
the  necessity  that  there  is  of  a  care  of  preserving 
them  in  plainness  of  speech  and  habit,  suitable 
to  our  holy  profession  ;  and  also,  that  no  oppor- 
tunity be  omitted,  nor  any  endeavors  wanting, 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principle  of  Truth, 
which  we  profess  ;  that  thereby  they,  being  sen- 
sible of  the  operation  thereof  in  themselves,  may 
find  not  only  their  spirits  softened  and  tendered, 
fit  to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  Divine  Im- 
age, but  may  also  from  thence  find  themselves 
under  a  necessity  to  appear  clear  in  the  several 
branches  of  our  Christian  testimony.  And  as 
this  will  be  most  beneficial  to  them,  being  the 
fruits  of  conviction,  so,  it  is  the  most  effectual 
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way  of  propagating  the  same  throughout  the 
Churches  of  Christ ;  and  there,  being  times  and 
seasons  wherein  their  spirits  are,  more  than  at 
others,  disposed  to  have  those  things  impressed 
upon  them ;  so  we  desire  that  all  parents,  and 
others  concerned  in  the  oversight  of  youth,  might 
wait,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  know  themselves  di- 
vinely qualified  for  that  service ;  that  in  his  wis- 
dom they  may  make  use  of  every  opportunity 
which  the  Lord  shall  put  into  their  hands.  And 
we  do  hereby  warn  and  advise  Friends  in  all 
places  to  flee  every  appearance  of  evil ;  and  keep 
out  of  pride,  and  following  the  vain  fashions  and 
customs  of  this  world/' 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  3,  1856. 

We  would  be  obliged  if  those  furnishing  ac 
counts  of  marriages,  would  wState  that  they  were 
accomplished  by  the  eonsent  of  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  according  to  the  order  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  We  have,  we  are  informed, 
noticed  some,,  even  of  members,  who  Isave  not 
complied  with  our  comely  order.  We  hope  our 
friends  and  correspondents  will  be  careful  in  this 
particular. 

The  sermon,  entitled  "  Religion  in  Common 
Life,''  which  we  are  now_  publishing,  was  de- 
livered in  the  presence  of  tbe  Qaeen  and  Prince 
Albert,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  practical  excel- 
lence. It  may  be  remarked,  that  although  by  a 
dissenting  clergyman^  it  was  approved  by  Vic- 
toria, who  directed  its  disseminatioio;  among  her 
subjects. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  awakened 
an  interest  throughout  the  country  which  has 
probably  not  been  equalled  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  attempt  to  pollute  the  virgin  soil  of 
Kansas  with  the  evils  of  slavery,  has  called  out 
the  indignant  protests  of  some  of  the  Northern 
Members  of  Congress.  It  is  probable  most  of 
our  readers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing themselves  of  the  merits  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  further 
to  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.  The 
discussion  o-f  the  question  has  been  watched  with 
deep  interest,  and  the  result  will  exercise  an  in- 
fluence that  will  affect  future  generations. 

The  speech  of  Senator  Seward  is  represented 


as  one  of  his  best  arguments.  The  patronage 
and  power  of  the  government  have  been  used  to 
plant  the  system  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  and  the 
New  York  Senator  has  boldly  arraigned  the 
President  on  the  arguments  used  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  and  earnestly  appeals  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities  to  protect  the  people  of 
Kansas  by  admitting  them  as  a  free  state  inta 
the  Union.  Our  limits  forbid  the  publication 
of  the  remarks  referred  to,  but  a  small  portion 
of  them  will  be  found  below. 

Married, — At  Spruce  Street  Meeting  house,  on 
Fifth  day,  the  28th  of  2d  month  last,  according 
to  the  oFcler  of  the  Religious.  Society  of  Friends, 
Samuel  J.  Gauot,  of  Springfield,  N.  J.,  to  Maktha 
■Hankins,  of  this  city. 

Extracts  from  the  remarJcs  of  William  H.  i 
Seward,  on  the  memorial  from  the  people  of 
Kansas  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  4th  mo.  9th,  1856. 
Abolition  is  a  slow  but  irrepressible  uprising  of  I 
principles  of  natural  justice  and  humanity,  ob- 
noxious to  prejudice,  because  they  conflict  ineon- 1 
veniently  with  existing  material  social  and  politi-i 
cal  interests.  It  belongs  to  others  than  statesmen,  | 
charged  with  the  care  of  present  interests  to 
conduct  the  social  reformation  of  mankind  in  it& 
broadest  bearings.    I  leave  to  Abolitionists  their 
own  work  of  self- vindication.    I  may,  however 
remind  slaveholders  that  ^there  is  a  time  when 
oppression  and  persecution  cease  to  be  effectual 
against  such  movements ;  and  then  the  odium  | 
they  have  before  unjustly  incurred  becomes  an 
element  of  strength  and  power,  Christianity, 
blindly  maligned  during  three   centuries  by 
Praetors,  Governors,  Senates,  Councils,  and  Em-> 
perors,  towered  above  its  enemies  in  a  fourth  • 
and  even  the  cross  on  which  its  founder  had  ex- 
pired, and  which  therefore  was  the  emblem  of  its  i 
shame,  became  the  sign  under  which  it  went 
forth  evermore  thereafter,  conquering  and  to  i 
conquer.    Abolition  is  only  yet  in  its  first  cen- 
tury.   The  President  raises  in  his  defence  a  false  i 
issue,  and  elaborates  an  irrelevant  argument  tO' 
prove  that  Congress  has  no  right  or  power,  nor  | 
has  any  sister  State  any  right  or  power  to  inter- 
fere within  a  slave  State,  by  legislation  or  force, 
to  abolish  Slavery  therein — as  if  you,  or  I,  of 
any  other  responsible  man,  ever  maintained  the 
contrary.    The  President  distorts  the  Constitu- 
tion from  its  simple  text,  so  as  to  make  it  ex- 
pressly and  directly  defend,  protect  and  guarantee' 
African  Slavery.    Thus  he  alleges  that  "  the 
Government^'  which  resulted  from  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  "  Federal  Republic  of  the  free  white 
men  of  the  Colonies,"  whereas,,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  the 
political  equality  of  all  men,  and  even  the  Con-- 
stitntion  itself  carefully  avoids  any  political  ra 
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9  Cognition  not  merely  of  Slavery,  but  of  the  di- 
^'^»ili|rer8ity  of  races.    The  President  represents  the 
athers  as  having  contemplated  and  provided  for 
permanent  increase  of  the  number  of  Slaves  in 
ome  of  the  States,  and  therefore  forbidden  Con- 
ress  to  touch  Slavery  in  the  way  of  attack  or 
ffense,  and  as  having  therefore  also  placed  it 
nder  the  general  safegusfrd  of  the  Constitution  ; 
e  iatj  rhereas  the  Fathers,  by  authorizing  Congress  to 
bolish  the  African  slave  trade  after  1808,  as  a 
leans  of  attack,  inflicted  on  Slavery  in  the  States 
blow,  of  which  they  expected  it  to  languish  im- 
mediately, and  ultimately  to  expire.    The  Presi- 
ent  closes  his  defence  in  the  annual  message 
rith  a  deliberate  assault,  very  incongruous  in 
Ueh  a  place,  upon  some  of  the  Northern  States. 
Lt  the  same  time  he  abstains,  with  marked  can- 
on, from  naming  the  accused  States.  They, 
owever,  receive  a  compliment  at  his  hands,  by 
ay  of  giving  keenness  to  his  rebuke,  which  en- 
bles  us  to  identify  them.    They  are  Northern 
tates  "  which  were  conspicuous  in  founding  the 
Republic.''    All  of  the  original  Northern  States 
fere  conspicuous  in  that  great  transaction. 
The  offense  charged  is  that  they  disregard 
aeir  constitutional  obligations,  and  although 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  heal  admitted 
ad  palpable  social  evils  of  their  own,  confessedly 
ithin  their  jurisdiction,  they  engage  in  an  of- 
msive,  hopeless,  and  illegal  undertaking,  to  re- 
)rm  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  Southern 
tates,  at  the  peril  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
onstitution,  and  of  all  the  countless  benefits 
hich  it  has  conferred. I  challenge  the  Presi- 
int  to  the  proof,  in  behalf  of  Massachusetts, 
though  I  have  only  the  interest  common  to  all 
mericans  and  to  all  men  in  her  great  fame, 
^hat  one  corporate  or  social  evil  is  there,  of 
hich  she  is  conscious,  and  conscious  also  of  in- 
)ility  to  heal  it?    Is  it  ignorance,  prejudice, 
gotory,  vice,  crime,  public  disorder,  poverty,  or 
sease,  afflicting  the  minds  or  the  bodies  of  her 
jople  ?    There  she  stands.    Survey  her  uni- 
srsities,    colleges,    academies,  observatories, 
•imary  schools,  Sunday-schools,  penal  codes, 
id  penitentiaries.    Descend  into  her  quarries, 
alk  over  her  fields  and  through  her  gardens, 
tserve  her  manufactories  of  a  thousand  various 
brics,  watch  her  steamers  ascending  every  river 
id  inlet  on  your  own  coast,  and  her  ships  dis- 
aying  their  canvass  on  every  sea ;  follow  her 
hermen  in  their  adventurous  voyages  from  her 
7n  adjacent  bays  to  the  icy  ocean  under  either 
le ;  and  then  return  and  enter  her  hospitals, 
lich  cure  or  relieve  suffering  humanity  in 
ery  condition  and  at  every  period  of  life,  from 
e  lying-in  to  the  second  childhood,  and  which 
►t  only  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing 
the  deaf,  and  speech  to  the  dumb,  but  also 
iog  back  wandering  reason  to  the  insane,  and 
ach  even  the  idiot  to  think  !  Massachusetts, 
r,  is  a  model  of  States,  worthy  of  all  honor, 


and  though  she  was  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 
States  in  the  establishment  of  republican  institu- 
tions here,  she  is  even  more  conspicuous  still  for 
the  municipal  wisdom  with  which  she  has  made 
them  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  her  people,,  and 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Republic  itself.  In  be- 
half of  New-York,  for  whom  it  is  my  right  and 
duty  to  speak,  I  defy  the  Presidential  accuser. 
Mark  her  tranquil  magnanimity,  which  becomes 
a  State  for  whose  delivery  from  tyranny  Schuyler 
devised  and  labored,  who  received  her  political 
Constitution  from  Hamilton,  her  intellectual  and 
physical  development  from  Clinton,  and  her 
lessons  in  humanity  from  Jay.  As  she  waves 
her  wand  over  the  continent,  trade  forsakes  the 
broad  natural  channels  which  conveyed  it  before 
to  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  and  to  the 
Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  of  Mexico,  and  obedi- 
ently to  her  command  pours  itself  thro  igh  her 
artificial  channels  into  her  own  once  obscure  sea- 
port. She  stretches  her  wand  again  toward  the 
ocean,  and  the  commerce  of  all  the  continents 
concentrates  itself  at  her  feet ;  and  with  it,  strong 
and  full  floods  of  immigration  ride  in,  contribut- 
ing labor,  capital,  art,  valor  and  enterprise,  to 
perfect  and  embellish  our  ever-widening  empire. 
When,  and  on  what  occasion  has  Massachusetts 
or  New-York  officiously  and  illegally  intruded 
herself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  sister  States  to 
modify  or  reform  their  institutions  ? 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  per- 
sist in  this  attempt,  then  they  shall  at  least  allow 
me  to  predict  its  results.  Either  you  will  not 
establish  African  Slavery  in  Kansas,  or  you  will 
do  it  at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  exist- 
ing liberties  of  the  American  people.  Even  if 
Slavery  were,  what  it  is  not,  a  boon  to  the  people 
of  Kansas,  they  would  reject  it  if  enforced  upon 
their  acceptance  by  Federal  guns.  The  attempt 
is  in  conflict  with  all  the  tendencies  of  the  age- 
African  Slavery  has  for  the  last  fifty  years  been 
giving  way,  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  the 
islands  and  on  the  main  land  throughout  this 
hemisphere.  The  political  power  and  prestige 
of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  are  passing  away. 
The  Slave  States  practically  governed  the  Union 
directly  for  fifty  years.  They  govern  it  now  only 
indirectly,  through  the  agency  of  Northern  hands 
temporarily  enlisted  in  their  support.  So  much, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  their  power,  they  have 
already  conceded  to  the  Free  States.  The  next 
step,  if  they  persist  in  their  present  course, 
will  be  the  resumption  and  exercise  by  the  Free 
States  of  the  control  of  the  Government,  without 
such  concessions  as  they  have  hitherto  made  to 
obtain  it.  Throughout  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  the  defenders  of  Slavery  screened  it  from 
discussion  in  the  national  councils.  Now,  they 
practically  confess  to  the  necessity  for  defending 
it  here,  by  initiating  discussion  themselves.  They 
have  at  once  thrown  away  their  most  successful 
weapon,  compromise,  and  worn  out  that  one 
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which  was  next  in  effectiveness,  threats  of  se- 
cession from  the  Union.    It  is  under  such  un- 
propitious  circumstances  that  they  begin  the  new 
experiment  of  extending  Slavery  into  Free  terri- 
tory by  force,  by  the  armed  power  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment.    You  will  need  many  votes  from 
Free  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
even  some  votes  from  those  States  in  this  House, 
to  send  an  army  with  a  retinue  of  slaves  in  its 
train  into  Kansas.    Have  you  counted  up  your 
votes  in  the  two  Houses  ?    Have  you  calculated 
how  long  those  who  shall  cast  such  votes  will 
retain  their  places  in  the  National  Legislature  ? 
But  I  will  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that   with  Federal  battalions  you  can  carry 
Slavery  into  Kansas,  and  maintain  it  there.  Are 
you  quite  confident  that  this  republican  form  of 
G-overnment  can  then  be  upheld  and  preserved  ? 
You  will  then  yourselves  have  introduced  the 
Trojan  horse.    No  republican  Government  ever 
has  endured,  with  standing  armies  maintained  in 
its  bosom  to  enforce  submission  to  its  laws.  A 
people  who  have  once  learned  to  relinquish  their 
rights,  under  compulsion,  will  not  be  long  in 
forgetting  that  they  ever  had  any.    In  extend- 
ing Slavery  into  Kansas,  therefore,  by  arms,  you 
will  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Senators 
of  the  Free  States,  I  appeal  to  you.    Believe  ye 
the  prophets  ?    I  know  you  do.    You  know, 
then,  that  Slavery  neither  works  mines  and 
quarries,  nor  founds  cities,  nor  builds  ships,  nor 
levies  armies,  nor  man's  navies.  Why,  then,  will 
you  insist  on  closing  up  this  new  Territory  of 
Kansas  against  all  enriching  streams  of  immi- 
gration, while  you  pour  into  it  the  turbid  and 
poisoaous  waters  of  African  Slavery  ?  Which 
one  of  you  all,  whether  of  Connecticut  or  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  of  Illinois,  or  of  Michigan,  would 
consent  thus  to  extinguish  the  chief  light  of 
civilization  with  the  State  in  which  your  own 
fortunes  are  cast,  and  in  which  your  own  pos- 
terity is  to  live  ?    Why  will  you  pursue  a  policy 
so  unkind,  so  ungenerous,  and  so  unjuft  toward 
the  helpless,  defenseless,  struggling  Territory  of 
Kansas,  inhabited  as  it  is  by  our  own  brethren, 
depending  on  you  for  protection  and  safety  ? 
Will  Slavery  in  Kansas  add  to  the  wealth  or 
power  of  your  own  States,  or  to  the  wealth, 
power,  or  glory,  of  the  Bepublic  ?    You  know 
that  it  will  diminish  all  of  these.    You  profess 
a  desire  to  end  this  national   debate  about 
Slavery,  which  has  become,  for  you,  intolerable. 
Is  it  not  time  to  relinquish  that  hope  ?  You 
have  exhausted  the  virtue,  for  that  purpose,  that 
resided  in  compacts  and  platforms,  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  right  of  petition  and  in  arbitrary 
parliamentary  laws,  and  in  abnegation  of  Federal 
authority  over  the  subject  of  Slavery  within  the 
National  Territories.    Will  you  even  then  end 
the  debate  by  binding  Kansas  with  chains  for 
the  safety  of  Slavery  in  Missouri?    Even  then 
you  must  give  over  Utah  to  Slavery,  to  make  it 


secure  and  permanent  in  Kansas;  and  you  JH 
give  over  Oregon  and  Washington  to  both  FH 
gamy  and  Slavery,  so  as  to  guarantee  eqiiljH 
the  one  and  the  other  of  those  peculiar  domeej 
institutions  in  Utah  ;  and  so  you  must  go  I 
sacrificing  on  the  shrine  of  peace  Territory  afl 
Territory,  until  the  prevailing  nationality  J 
freedom  and  of  virtue*  shall  be  lost,'  and  the  I 
cious  anomalies  which  you  have  hitherto  vaiiB 
hoped  Almighty  Wisdom  would  remove  fr  i 
among  you  without  your  own  concurrence,  slM 
become  the  controlling  elements  in  the  Republl 
He  who  found  a  river  in  his  path,  and  sat  dol 
for  the  flood  to  pass  away,  was  not  more  unwl 
than  he  who  expects  the  agitation  of  Slaveryl 
cease  while  the  love  of  Freedom  animates  i| 
bosoms  of  mankind.    The  solemnity  of  the  ocl 
sion  draws  over  our  heads  that  cloud  of  disunil 
which  always  arises  whenever  the  subject  I 
Slavery  is  agitated.    Still,  the  debate  goes  ■ 
more  ardently,  earnestly  and  angrily,  than  e- 
before.    It  employs  now  not  merely  logic, 
proach,  menace,  retort,  and  defiance,  but  sabr 
rifles,  and  cannon.    Do  you  look  through  t 
incipient  war  quite  to  the  end,  and  see  th( 
peace,  quiet,  and  harmony,  on  the  subject 
Slavery  ?    If  so,  pray  enlighten  me,  and  sh 
me  how  long  the  way  is  which  leads  to  that  ! 
pose.    The  Free  States  are  loyal,  and  tb 
always  will  remain  so.    Their  foothold  on  tl 
Continent  is  firm  and  sure.    Their  ability 
maintain  themselves,  unaided,  under  the  prese 
Constitution,  is  established.    The  Slave  Stat 
also,  have  been  loyal  hitherto,  and  I  hope  a 
trust  they  ever  may  remain  so.    But  if  disuni 
could  ever  come,  it  would  come  in  the  form  o 
secession  of  the  slave-holding  States;  and 
would  come,  then,  when  the  slaveholding  pow 
which  is  already  firmly  established  on  the  G 
of  Mexico,  and  extends  a  thousand  miles  nor 
ward  along  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  shoi 
have  fixed  its  grappling  irons  upon  the  fountai 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  slopes  of  the  Hoc 
Mountains.    Then  that  power  would  either 
intolerably  supreme  in  this  Republic,  or  it  woi 
strike  for  independence  or  exclusive  dominati( 
Then  the  Free  States  and  Slave  States  of  t 
Atlantic,  divided  and  warring  with  each  oth- 
would  disgust  the  Free  States  of  the  Pacific,  a 
they  would  have  abundant  cause  and  justificati 
for  withdrawing  from  a  Union  productive 
longer  of  peace,  safety,  and  liberty  to  themselv<^ 
and  no  longer  holding  up  the  cherished  hopes i 
mankind.    Mr.  President,  the  Continental  Cc' 
gross  of  1787,  on  resigning  the  trust,  which 
had  discharged  with  signal  fidelity,  into  the  ban 
of  the  authorities  elected  under  the  new  Co 
stitution,  and  in  taking  leave  of  their  constit 
tents,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  Unit 
States  this  memorable  injunction  :  ^'  Let  it  nev 
be  forgotten  that  the  cause  of  the  United  Stat 
has  always  been  the  cause  of  human  nature 
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iBl'lis  recall  that  precious  monition ;  let  us  ex 
iine  the  ways  which 'we  have  pursued  hitherto, 
der  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  that  in- 
action. We  shall  find,  in  doing  so,  that  we 
ve  forgotten  moral  right  in  the  pursuit  of 
tterial  greatness,  and  we  shall  cease  hence- 
th  from  practising  upon  ourselves  the  misera- 
delusion  that  we  can  safely  extend  Empire, 
.en  we  shall  have  become  reckless  of  the  obli- 
:ions  of  Eternal  Justice,  and  faithless  to  the 
.erests  of  Universal  Freedom. 


For  Friends'  IntelligencGr. 

Died, —  On  the  15th  inst.,  near  Moorestown, 
J.,  Hannah,  wife  of  Benj.  Warrington,  in 
J  71st  year  of  her  age,  for  more  than  30  years 
y-orthy  Elder  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 
Hannah  Warrington  was  from  early  life  an 
imple  in  meekness  and  simplicity,  with  much 
idness  and  tenderness  interwoven  in  her  na- 
A  very  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  ;  a 
d  and  anxious  mother,  concerned  to  see 
(11  to  the  ways  of  her  household,^'  laboring 
h  her  own  hands  to  aid  her  husband  in  pro- 
ing  comfortably,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
all  whose  feet  should  be  directed  to  their 
Bpitable  mansion,  that  they  might  receive 
infortable  accommodations.  Her  love  to  a 
ge  circle  of  acquaintances,  without  respect  to 
ne  or  denomination,  increased  with  increase  of 
irs ;  and  those  who  visited  their  house  were 
hde  welcome,  and  cheered  by  her  pleasant  and 
tructive  conversation.  To  know  her,  was 
love  her/^  Though  for  many  years  she  was 
very  delicate  health,  yet,  till  recently  she  di- 
ently  , attended  meetings;  was  of  solid  de- 
tment  when  assembled  to  worship,  and 
ighty  in  expression  in  meetings  of  Discipline. 

always  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the 
icerns  of  the  society,  and  its  welfare;  that 
ler  should  be  observed,  the  business  trans- 
ed  in  harmony  and  condescension,  and  under 
overing  of  that  charity,  that  thinketh  no  evil, 
t  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,''  often  remind- 
her  friends,  that  if  we     err,  it  is  better  to 
on  the  side  of  mercy." 
While  health  of  body  allowed,  she  was  ever 
dy  to  accompany  ministers  on  their  missions 
gospel  love,  and  to  strengthen  them  for  the 
rk  in  which  they  were  engaged  (as  many  can 
tify) ;  and  watchful  (as  a  godly  elder)  to  screen 
m  unjust  censure,   even  when  weaknesses 
^^t*re  manifest,  reviving  the  injunction,  "  Touch 
dW       Lord's   anointed,  and  do  his  prophets 
harm." 

i;.^  While  passing  through  trials  of  no  ordinary 
iracter,  she  was  wonderfully  sustained ;  bow- 
;  her  head  in  quiet  submission,  and  evincing 
t  she  had  built  upon  the  Immutable  Rock," 
which  she  stood,  while  the  waves|of  affliction 
re  swelling  around  her,  steadfast,  and  un- 
„A)vable;  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 


Lord."  The  tendency  of  these  trials,  was  to' 
drive  her  mind  home  to  God,  who  is  the  centre 
of  the  soul ;  a  place  of  refuge  to  which  the 
righteous  flee,  and  find  safety."  Her  bodily 
sufferings  for  the  last  few  years  were  great, — 
often  very  severe,  as  they  were  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, but  she  bore  them  with  Christian  fortitude 
and  resignation., 

A  short  time  before  her  close  she  remarked  to 
a  Friend,  who  was  about  to  take  leave  of  her  for 
the  last  time  :  I  have  always  felt  myself  a  poor, 
unworthy  creature,  not  capable  of  doing  any 
good.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  done  any 
good  in  my  life.  But  I  have  endeavored  through 
life  to  do  the  best  I  knew.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  my  absence  from  meetings  would  be  con- 
sidered of  any  account."  "  Tedious  days,  and 
wearisome  nights  are  appointed  to  me,  but  my 
mind  is  sustained,  and  is  at  peace."  Expressing 
with  tears,  that  she  esteemed  it  a  favor  that  she 
was  thus  cared  for,  and  had  been  through  life. 

The  day  but  one  previous  to  her  close,  she 
seemed  much  better,  and  took  some  nourishment, 
— expressed  her  desire  to  see  her  absent  daugh- 
ter, and  mentioned  several  of  her  friends ;  but 
very  suddenly  became  unconscious,  and  to  all 
appearance  remained  so,  till  her  pure  spirit 
passed  quietly  away,  no  doubt,  into  the  full  en- 
joyment of  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for 
the  people  of  Grod."  M.  s.  L. 

4:th  mo.  21sf,  1856. 


LECTURES  ON  PALESTINE. 
(Continued  from  page  89  ) 

The  vineyards  of  Judea  still  illustrate  the  de- 
tails of  our  Saviour's  parables.  The  wages  of  the 
workman  have  not  advanced.  The  owner  of  the 
vineyard  still  agrees  with  his  workmen  for  a 
"  penny  a  day :"  and  they  will  get  no  more, 
whether  they  come  at  the  first  or  the  eleventh 
hour.  The  towers  are  there,  from  which  the 
watchman  overlooks  the  field,  and  warns  off  all 
trespassers.  It  is  as  difficult  now  for  the  ser- 
vants of  the  owner,  or  the  rightful  heir,  to  se- 
cure his  possession.  As  you  see  the  husband- 
man pruning  his  stocks,  purging  them  of  their  use- 
less wood;  and  bearing  away  the  unfruitful 
branches,  you  think  of  the  last  conversation  of 
Jesus  with  his  disciples.  A  few  fruitful  fig- 
trees  are  still  suffered  to  remain  in  the  vineyard. 
The  scene,  too,  of  a  man  sitting  under  the  sha- 
dow of  his  sturdy  vine;  of  the  vineyard,  of  the 
man  void  of  understanding,  with  nettles  over- 
grown, and  its  stone  wall  thrown  down ;  of  the 
"spreading  vine  of  low  stature  " — is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  little  foxes,  too,  are  still  an  annoy- 
ance ;  and  the  palmer-worm  comes  in  its  time  to 
devour  the  leaves,  and  hasten  the  blight  of  the 
burning  sun.  The  vineyards  of  Judca  have 
more  than  the  interest  of  their  novel  and  pecu- 
liar culture  to  a  traveller  from  the  west :  they 
remind  him  of  the  words  of  the  sacred  volume, 
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whicli  have  stored  the  memories  of  his  child- 
hood. 

Just  north  of  Hebron  is  the  plain  of  Mamre, 
if  so  narrow  a  valley  can  be  called  a  plain.  Here 
the  great  tree,  which  the  guide  books  and  jour- 
nals of  older  travellers  call  a  terebinth,  but  which 
is  really  an  oak,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  this  tree  must  be  the  oldest 
in  the  world,  since  Abraham  encamped  beneath 
its  shade,  when  he  was  privileged  to  entertain 
the  angels.  It  has  died  once,  and  then  revived 
again  ;  changing  in  the  meantime  its  nature.  Its 
real  age  may  perhaps  be  a  thousand  years.  It 
is  probably  the  largest  tree  in  Palestine,  though 
considerably  inferior,  both  in  the  size  of  its 
trunk,  and  the  spread  of  its  branches,  to  the 
great  plane-tree  at  Damascus.  No  other  tree 
stands  near  it.  Around  it  is  a  grassy  lawn;  and 
here,  on  pleasant  afternoons,  the  young  men  and 
children  of  the  town  come  out  to  join  ia  their 
quiet  pleasures,  while  the  veiled  maidens  look 
modestly  on  from  the  rocks  around.  The  tree 
is  strong  and  healthy,  and  seems  likely  to  en- 
dure for  another  thousand  years. 

Between  El  Khuhl,  (which  is  the  Arab  name 
for  Hebron,  in  honor  of  Abram  the  ^'father")  and 
Bethlehem  (whose  Arab  name,  Beit  Lahm,  is  but 
slightly  changed  from  the  ancient,  either  in 
sound  or  meaning),  there  is  no  object  of  interest, 
except  the  pools  of  Solomon.  One  may,  indeed, 
make  a  circuit  to  the  eastward,  and  see  Tekoa, 
where  Amos  kept  his  herds ;  or  may  stop  at  the 
remarkable  stalactite  caves,  which  the  monks 
declare  to  be  the  cave  oi^,^^ullam,  where  David 
hid  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  Saul.  Bat 
the  pools  of  Solomon  are  a  relic  much  more  sin- 
gular and  unquestionable.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  work  of  that 
monarch ;  but  the  style  of  their  structure,  and 
their  connection  with  the  ancient  aqueducts,  is 
such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  belonging 
to  the  age  of  the  first  temple.  They  are  three 
in  number,  ranged  one  above  the  other,  so  high 
that  the  bottom  of  one,  is  higher  than  the  top 
of  that  next  below  it;  allowing,  so,  a  free  com- 
munication of  water  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
shape,  they  are  oblong ;  the  eastern  side  being 
in  every  case  longer  than  the  western,  and  the 
lower  pool  considerably  more  capacious  than 
those  above  it.  The  depth  is  greater,  too,  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  supply  of  water,  of  course, 
.varies  according  to  the  season,  but  is  rarely  less 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  lowest  pool.  They 
are  fed  by  several  fountains  which  break  from 
the  neighboring  hills.  The  whole  work, — foun- 
tains, pools,  and  aqueduct, — which  still  supplies 
water  to  the  Holy  City,  as  it  has  for  so  many 
centuries,  is  the  most  complete  of  any  thing  of 
the  kind  remaining  in  the  East,  and  rivals  the 
great  aqueducts  of  Italy  in  massiveness,  if  not  in 
length  and  area. 

Bethlehem  is  about  twelve  miles  north  of  He- 


bron, and  six  south  of  Jerusalem.    It  is  bnt 
the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  facing  northward 
eastward.    The  picturesque  appearance  of 
town,  as  you  approach  from  Jerusalem,  vani 
when  you  pass  the  gate- way,  and  find  you 
in  the  labyrinth  of  narrow,  dirty,  and  pre< 
tous  streets,  with  a  throng  of  religious  bucks 
following  at  your  heels.    It  is  a  Christian  to 
and  the  people  boast  that  the  muezzin  does 
call  to  prayer  in  the  name  of  the  false  prop 
on  the  spot  where  the  true  Messiah  was  ti 
There  are  no  green  turbans  and  no  Turkish  f£ 
Bat,  in  matters  of  trade,  the  fellowship  of 
in  Bethlehem  profits  you  nothing.  You 
through  the  long  marginal  street,  solicitec 
charity  by  beggars,  not  a  few ;  enter  the 
in  the  wall,  which  is  all  the  doorway  that 
monks  dare  to  allow  to  their  convents,  and 
yourself  forthwith  in  the  spacious  courts  of 
was  once  the  nave  of  a  nsagnificent  temple 
is  now  a  house  of  sacred  merchandise, 
stately  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  twelvfi 
each  row,  support  a  frieze  on  which  are 
remains  of   Mosaics,    representing  Scrip 
scenes,  and  inscribed  with  passages  from  the 
ble.  Beneath  this  frieze  the  merchants  sit, 
their  wares,  beads,  crosses,  pictures  upon  pel 
rosaries  and  charms,  of  all  descriptions ;  wi 
the  hot  sun  or  the  pouring  rain,  as  the  case 
be,  streams  down  upon  them  through  the 
roof.    A  gracious  friar  meets  you  here,  andi 
fers  to  conduct  you  over  the  church,  and  thro 
the  more  interesting  passages  of  the  grotto 
neath. 

The  first  duty  will  be  easily  despatched,  un 
you  have  a  taste  for  listening  to  the  ten-tiD 
told  tale  of  the  quarrel  between  Greeks,  Lat 
and  Armenians,  and  are  curious  to  learn  justw 
limits  of  space  these  loving  brethren  have  set 
the  rest,  in  the  edifice  which  all  claim;  or 
less  you  wish  to  examine  the  tawdry  picti 
and  faded  tapestries  of  the  choir,  or  the 
ehairs  of  the  Greek  bishop,  or  the  gilded  thr 
of  the  Greek  patriarch.    The  second  duty  n 
be  done  more  deliberately,  and  needs  cau'i 
both  in  look  and  in  footstep.    You  go  down 
a  windihg  staircase,  and,  after  fifteen  steps,  C( 
to  a  strange,  irregular  cavern,  about  forty  i 
long  and  ten  feet  wide,  low  in  the  ceiling,  fi 
which  hang  some  thirty  large  and  magnific 
lamps,  of  gold  and  silver,  some  of  which  are 
ways  burning.    These  bear  the  names  of  sc 
reigns  who  have  from  time  to  time  sent  thee 
the  shrine.    The  sides  of  the  rock  and  the  fl 
are  veneered  with  marble.    At  the  extreme  ei 
ern  end  of  this  lighted  cavern  is  a  marble  tal 
used  as  an  altar,  beneath  which  are  three  ha 
ing  lamps.    Their  concentrated  rajs  are  ref 
ted,  dazzlingly,  back  from  a  sun  of  silver  set 
the  pavement,  around  which  is  the  Latin  insci 
tion,  <'Here  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Yir 
Mary.''    All  your  attendants,  monks  and  tor 
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rers  instantly  fall  on  their  faces,  and  kiss  the 
ement.     You    turn  a  little,  and  another 
ited  altar  shows  you  where  Mary  sat  when 
Magi  knelt  before  her,  and  delivered  their 
rings.    Opposite  to  this,  and  a  little  lower 
jUj  in  a  recess  of  the  wall,  is  the  manger  in 
eh  the  young  child  was  laid,  or  the  marble 
gh  which  has  been  laid  in  its  place,  for  the  real 
■ger  is  among  the  treasures  of  Christian  Rome. 
Bethlehem  is  called  in  Scripture,  the  city  of 
rid.    There  he  was  born.    And  there  Samuel 
le  to  find  among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  the  youth 
)  should  be  King  thereafter.    Tn  the  intense 
[t  of  faith  which  has  here  distinguished  the 
relations  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  connec- 
[  of  Bethlehem  with  the  earlier  King  of  the 
\rs  has  been  almost  forgotten,  and  even  the  well 
ihe  gateway  has  been  so  filled  up  with  rub- 
I,  that  the  wish  of  David,  which  many  a  trav- 
r  here  is  ready  to  utter,  cannot  be  gratified 
longer.    As  you  ride  along  the  ridge,  after 
ing  the  gateway,  you  look  down  upon  the 
n,  deep  down  in  the  valley,  where  the  sheep 
ind  the  shepherd  will  remind  you  of  that 
T  night,  when  the  shepherds  saw  the  glory 
^od,  and  heard  the  chant  of  the  angel- voices, 
that  you  cannot  see  as  well  the  signs  of  that 
"'er  rustic  tale,  so  sweet  and  simple,  when  the 
Qg  Moabite,  cleaving  unto  her  mother,  came 
rlean  in  these  fields,  following  the  reapers  in 
r  toil,  till  the  reward  of  her  piety  was  given  , 
.er  alliance  with  the  chief  husbandman  of  the 
I,  and  in  her  race,  the  ancient  honor  of  the 
•use  of  abundance" — Bethlehem-Ephratah — 
revived,  and  from  this  grafting  of  a  worth 
1  stock  arose  the  royal  stem,  which  bore  the 
y  of  Judah,  and,  at  last,  the  Messiah  of 
)hecy. 

'he  men  of  Moab  come  now  to  those  still  fer- 
fields,  but  it  is  to  menace  and  plunder  the 
ibling  reapers. 

he  remnant  saved  of  the  harvest  must  be 
an  offering  at  the  feet  of  the  masters ;  but 
honor  shall  come  therefrom  to  the  reluctant 
ants  who  bring  it.  The  grace  of  Boaz  is  not 
inued  with  the  Turkish  masters. 


HYMN  BY  COWPER. 
God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform  ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

Ahd  rides  upon  the  storm. 
Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill, 
He  trpasures  up  his  bright  desiis;ns, 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 
Ye  faithful  saints,  fresh  courage  take, 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
At'  b\g  with  mercy,  aad  shall  break 

In  blessinjis  on  your  head. 
Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace; 
Behind  a  frowning  Providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 


His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 
Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

Aod  scan  his  works  in  vain; 
God  is  his  own  interpreter, 

And  he  will  make  it  plain. 


THE  FRENCH  NEUTRALS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
A  Paj)er  read  before  the  Historical  Society. 
March  24:th,  1856,  by  W.  B.  Read,  Esq. 
In  the  notes  to  the  edition  of  Mr  Longfellow's 
Poem  of  Evangeline,  published  in  London  in 
1853,  I  find  the  following  statement.  Speaking 
of  the  Acadian  exiles,  the  annotator  says  : 

^*  One  thousand  arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  became  a  public  expense,  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  an  unchangeable  antipathy  to  their 
situation,  which  prompted  them  to  reject  the 
usual  beneficiary  but  humiliating  establishment 
of  paupers  for  their  children.  They  landed  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition  at  Philadelphia.  The 
government  of  the  colony,  to  relieve  itself  of  the 
charge  such  a  company  of  miserable  wretches 
would  require  to  maintain  them,  proposed  to  sell 
them  with  their  own  consent ;  but  when  this  ex- 
pedient for  their  support  was  offered  for  their 
consideration,  the  Neutrals  refused  it  with  indig- 
nation, alleging  that  they  were  prisoners,  and 
expected  to  be  maintained  as  such,  and  not  forced 

to  labor.'^ 

No  Pennsylvaniaan  can  read  this  remarkable 
statement  of  what  is  assumed  to  be  an  historical 
fact,  without  a  blush  deeper  than  any  other  im- 
puted misdeed  excites,  and  as  certainly  will 
Pennsylvanians  feel  some  solicitude  to  know  if 
it  be  true  or  not.  To  show  that  it  is  utterly 
without  foundation  is  the  object  of  this  little 
essay,  in  which  only  incidentally  do  I  mean  to 
speak  of  that  familiar  tale  of  sorrow — the  exile 
of  the  Acadian  Neutrals  in  1755.  On  reading 
the  note  which  I  have  quoted,  my  first  desire  was 
to  know  how  far  Mr.  Longfellow  was  responsible 
for  it ;  and  a  Cambridge  friend,  of  whom  1  made 
the  inquiry,  assured  me  that  the  poet  disavowed 
all  knowledge  of  it,  the  notes  having  first  ap- 
peared in  England.  This  was  exactly  what  I 
expected,  for  among  the  tenderest  and  most  beau- 
tiful passages  in  Evangeline  (and  to  its  exquisite 
beauty  let  me  here  bear  my  testimony)  are  those 
which  describe  the  end  of  her  pilgrimage,  her 
lover's  death  within  the  sound  of  Christ  Church 
bells,  and  the  tomb  of  them  both  in  the  little 
Philadelphia  churchyard.  There  is  no  trace  in 
the  poem  of  Pennsylvania's  cruelty  or  lier 
proffered  sale  to  slavery. 

I  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  the 
aspersion.  In  Judge  Haliburton's  History  of 
Nova  Scotia  (vol.  1,  p.  188)  I  at  last  found  it,  in 
the  very  words  used  by  the  English  annotator, 
and  here — for  no  authority  or  document  is  cited 
! — the  responsibility  must  rest. 
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The  best  mode  of  refuting  the  accusation  thus 
made  against  colonial  Pennsylvania  is  to  tell,  in 
a  simple  and  perfectly  authentic  form,  what  did 
occur  here,  and  in  doing  so  to  revive  the  memory 
— for  every  day,  till  Evangeline  appeared,  the 
tradition  was  becoming  feebler — of  as  sad  an  epi- 
sode as  the  modern  world's  great  history  affords.  I 
know  nothing  more  deeply  pathetic ;  and  we  may 
wonder,  with  a  sentiment  kindred  to  religious 
awe,  at  the  retribution  on  this  deed  of  wrong, 
when,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  we  find  Poetry 
stooping  to  pick  up  from  oblivion  the  obscure 
tradition  of  the  Acadian  exiles,  and  writing  it  in 
characters  of  living  light  to  last  for  ever. 

Let  any  one  look  through  accredited  histories 
of  the  day,  or  even  contemporary  correspondence 
more  recently  published,  and  he  will  find  no  allu- 
sion to  this  Exodus  of  the  Acadians.  I  have 
curiously  examined,  but  in  vain.  Neither  Lord 
Chesterfield,  nor  Greorge  Grenville,  nor  Horace 
Walpole,  who  says  a  good  deal  about  American 
afikirs  in  his  light  way,  nor  any  letter  writer  of 
the  day,  alludes  to  what  was  doing  in  the  obscure 
corner  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  too  humble  a 
tragedy  for  the  courtly  gossipers  of  English 
society  to  trouble  themselves  about ;  and,  so  far 
as  my  studies  go,  there  is  no  trace  of  it.  The 
most  that  I  find  are  a  few  allusions  in  the  Gren- 
tlemen's  Magazine  of  1756  and  1757.  It  oc- 
curred, let  me  note  in  passing,  in  a  dismal  and 
diminutive  period  of  British  story ;  and  it  is 
matter  of  pride  to  those  who  reverence  (and  what 
American  student  does  not)  the  grand,  heroic 
character  of  the  elder  Pitt,  that  no  part  of  this 
pitiful  ^stain  rests  on  his  administration.  It  was 
far  more  characteristic  of  Newcastle  and  Bubb 
Doddington. 

For  my  purposes  I  assume  the  reader  to  be 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  French  Neutrals 
down  to  the  time  when  they  left*  Acadia,  and 
I  therefore  turn  to  Pennsylvania's  welcome  of 
them,  whatever  it  was,  merely  premising  that 
the  number  of  exiles  who  left  Nova  Scotia  early 
in  September,  1755,  was  1923,  483  men,  837 
women  and  1053  children.  Of  this  number  one 
account  says  800  came  to  Philadelphia,  though 
my  impression  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  was 
much  less. 

It  was  certainly  an  nnpropitious  time  for 
French  Roman  Catholics  to  come  to  these  Puritan 
or  Protestant  colonies.  It  was  the  day  of  natural 
as  well  as  of  unreasonable  excitements.  It  was 
the  time  when  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian  were 
looked  on  with  equal  horror.  It  was  the  day 
when  the  actual  association  did  exist,  and  when 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  Philadelphia  and 
two  from  New  York,  French  and  Indians  were 
advancing  in  victorious  array.  General  Brad- 
dock  was  defeated  in  July,  1755,  and  every 
English  settlement  on  the  seaboard  trembled  for 
its  existence.  The  English  language  and  the 
Reformed  Religion,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  be  in  [ 


danger  all  over  the  world,  in  America  ai 
India,    This  was  the  actual  state  of  things] 
yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  even 
hostile  Frenchmen  of  those  days  had  not  i 
designs  attributed  to  them  than  they  dese 
"  May  God,"  writes  a  gentleman  in  Philadel 
after  the  panic  had  subsided,  "  be  pleased  to 
us  success  against  all  our  copper-colored  can 
and  French  savages,  equally  cruel  and  perfid 
in  their  natures."    (Shippen  Papers,  page 
Yet,  when,  in  1756,  Washington,  then  a 
vincial  colonel,  defeated  a  party  of  French 
Indians  and  obtained  possession  of  the  Fre 
commander's  instructions,  they  were  foum 
contain  these  explicit  words :  ''Le  Sieur  Don 
employera  touts  set  Talents  et  tout  son  crec 
empecher  les  Sauvagea  d'user  d'  ancun  Cruai 
sur  ceux  qui   tomberont   entre   leurs  ma 
L'Honneur  et  I'Humanite  doivent  en  cela 
servir  de  guide  :  (Penn'a  Archives,  p.  600  ;) 
again,  later  in  1757,  in  the  instructions  for 
in  the  pocket  of  a  French  cadet,  killed  near 
Cumberland  :  "  Suppose  qu'il  fasse  de  Pris 
niers  il  erapechera  que  les  Sauvaoes  de  son  ] 
tachment   n'exercent   a  leur   Egard  An 
Cruaute  Fait."  One  pauses  pleasantly  over  th 
disinterred  memorials  of  kind  and  merciful  fe' 
ing  so  little  looked  for,  softening  the  hidec 
front  of  savage  warfare ;  but  it  must  be  rec 
lected  our  terrified  and  excited  ancestors  kn 
nothing  of  them.    What  they  knew,  and  W( 
made  to  know,  of  Frenchmen  and  French  Papis 
is  very  clear  from  the  exaggerated  public  do( 
ments  and  messages  of  the  Colonial  Governo 
who  found  no  language  strong  enough  wherewi 
to  stir  the  sluggish  liberality  of  the  assembl 
who  raised  money  grudgingly,  even  when  m( 
frightened — or  from  pulpit  oratory,  never  mc 
acrimonious  than  then — or  from  such  rumors 
this,  which  I  cat  from  a  Philadelphia  paper 
September,  1755,  a  short  time  before  the  Rom 
Catholic  exiles  arrived,  under  date  of  Ilalifa 

A  few  days  since  three  Frenchmen  weretak 
up  and  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  having  p( 
soned  some  wells  in  the  neighborhood. 

They  are  not  tried  yet,  and  it's  imagined 
they  are  convicted  thereof,  they  will  have  but 
few  hours  to  live  after  they  are  once  condemned 
And  the  first  rumor  of  the  intention  forcibly 
remove  the  Acadians  from  their  country,  w 
accompanied  with  the  statement  that,  from  amoi 
them,  three  Priests  or  Jesuits  had  been  tak« 
and  sent  to  Halifax,  and  put  on  board  the  Ai 
miral's  ship  for  security."  (Fenna.  Gazett 
Sept.  4,1755.)  Admiral  Boscawen's  great  arm' 
ment  of  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  was  en 
ployed  in  awing  unarmed  peasants  and  captu 
ing  fugitive  Jesuits  !  It  was  to  an  atmospher 
of  public  feeling  thus  excited,  that  the  poc 
exiles  came.  Let  us  see  how  they  wercheraldec 
how  they  arrived;  how  they  were  treated  here  i 
Philadelphia. 
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The  first  intimation,  in  a  popular  form,  of  the 
ention  to  drive  the  Acadians  from  their  homes, 
in  a  letter  from  Halifax,  dated  August  9th, 
d  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  the 
1  September,  1755,  the  day  before  the  memora- 
5th  of  September,  Col.  Winslow's     day  of 
at  fatigue  and  trouble,"  when  the  meeting 
s  held  in  the  church  at  Grrand  Pre,  ^and  the 
3m  was  told.    (Haliburton,  vol.  1,  pp.  335, 
)    It  is  as  follows,  and  is  very  character- 
ise :— 

'*We  are  now  upon  a  great  and  noble  scheme 
Ffi  jsending  the  neutral  French  out  of  the  Prov- 
e,  who  have  always  been  secret  enemies,  and 
fe  encouraged  our  savages  to  cut  our  throats. 
|we  can  effect  their  expulsion,  it  will  be  one 
the  greatest  things  that  ever  did  the  English 
America,  for  by  all  accounts,  that  part  of  the 
intry  they  possess  is  as  good  land  as  any  in 
world ;  in  case,  therefore,  we  could  get  some 
►d  English  farmers  in  their  room,  this  Prov- 
je  would  abound  in  all  sorts  of  provisions.'' 
PijJjBetween  this  date  and  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
I  find  no  precise  reference  to  the  subject, 
ij(Jugh  but  little  intermission  of  the  inflamma- 
appeals  to  national  and  sectarian  antipa- 
3s.    It  may  be  that  the  public  mind  was  not 
ttle  excited  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  supernatu- 
warning — an  earthquake,  which,  in  the  early 
t  of  November,  1755,  went  round  the  world, 
astating  European  cities,  and  at  least  start- 
l  those  in  America.    The  shock  of  an  earth- 
ke^  the  advent  of  a  ship-load  of  Koman  Cath- 
s,  and  the  news^  utterly  groundless  as  it  must 
e  been,  which  I  find  in  the  newspapers  of 
very  day  the  exiles  came,  that  the  Indians 
[  French  had  attacked  Lancaster,  prepared 
them  a  sorry  welcome. 

)n  the  19th  and  20th  of  November,  1755, 
ee  sloops,  the  Hannah,  the  Three  Friends, 
I  the  Swan,  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  with  the 
utrals  on  board.    They  had  cleared  from  Hal- 
:<    One  of  them,  say  the  newspapers  of  the 
,  came  up  to  town,  but  was  immediately  or- 
ed  down  again.    Haw  the  authorities  at  first 
eived  them  can  only  be  gathered  from  the 
ecutive  records,  nothing  of  the  action  of  the 
serably  having  survived  or  being  accessible 
its  meagre  journal.    The  Governor  was  Rob- 
Hunter  Morris,  of  whom  it  may  at  least  be 
that  he  had  had  his  fall  share  of  those  de- 
rable  squabbles  with  the  popular  representa- 
3S  which  William,  Penn  left  as  a  continuing 
^■j^  aey  to  his  family  and  successors.  Governor 
'ris's  government  had  had  also  to  encounter 
trial  of  actual  war  close  at  hand.    The  arri- 
of  the  Neutrals  seems  to  have  thrown  him 

0  a  state  of  terrible  alarm  ;  and  on  the  day 

1  first  cargo  of  Neutrals  arrived,  he  thus  wrote 
Grovernor  Shirley,  having  previously  laid  the 
'tter  before  the  Council: 
*  I  wrote  your  Excellency  a  few  days  ago  by 


Mr.  Benzill,  who,  I  hope,  will  find  you  safe  at 
New  York,  since  which  two  vessels  are  arrived 
here  with  upward  of  three  hundred  neutral 
French  from  Nova  Scotia,  who  Governor  Law- 
rence has  sent  to  remain  in  this  Province,  and 
I  am  at  a  very  great  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  The  people  here,  as  there  is  no  mil- 
itary force  of  any  kind,  are  very  uneasy  at  the 
thought  of  having  a  number  of  enemies  scattered 
in  the  very  bowels  of  the  country,  who  may  go 
off  from  time  to  time  with  intelligence  and  join 
their  countrymen  now  employed  against  us,  or 
foment  some  intestine  commotion  in  conjunction 
with  the  Irish  and  German  Catholics,  in  this 
and  the  neighboring  province.  I,  therefore, 
must  beg  your  particular  instructions  in  what 
manner  1  may  best  dispose  of  these  people,  as  I 
am  desirous  of  doing  anything  that  may  contri- 
bute to  his  majesty's  service.  I  have,  in  the 
mean  time,  put  a  guard  out  of  the  recruiting 
parties  now  in  town,  on  board  of  each  vessel,  and 
ordered  these  Neutrals  to  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, which  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown,  as  I  have  no  Provincial  money  in  my 
hands ;  for  this  service  I  have  prevailed  on  Capt. 
Morris,  who  is  recruiting  here  for  Col.  Dunbar's 
Regiment,  to  postpone  the  sending  off  his  re- 
cruits till  I  could  hear  from  you  upon  this  head, 
which  I  hope  to  do  by  the  return  of  the  post." — 
Penn' a  Archives,  506;  Col-  Record,  712. 

We  have  not  Shirley's  answer,  but  there  is 
some  correspondence  accidentally  extant  which 
shows  that  Governor  Morris  found  at  least  one 
response  to  his  anxieties  and  alarms  at  the  sud- 
den incursion  of  the  poor  exiles.  The  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  neighboring  province  of  New 
Jersey  was  Jonathan  Belcher,  the  father  of  him 
who,  as  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  according 
to  Mr.  Bancroft,  had  by  his  stern  opinion  that 
they  were  rebels,"  and  recusants,"  fixed  the 
doom  of  the  Acadians.  Father  and  son  seem  to 
have  had  harsh  sympathies.  On  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, Morris  writes  to  Belcher  very  much  to 
the  same  effect  as  he  had  to  Shirley,  and  the  day 
but  one  after  (25th)  Belcher  replies  : 

^'  I  am  truly  surprised  how  it  could  ever  enter 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  the  ordering  of 
the  French  Neutrals,  or  rather  Traitors  and  Reb- 
els to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  to  direct  any 
of  them  into  these  Provinces,  where  we  have 
already  too  great  a  number  of  foreigners  for  our 
own  good  and  safety.  I  think  they  should  have 
been  transported  directly  to  old  Franco,  and  I 
entirely  coincide  with  your  honor  that  these  peo- 
ple would  readily  join  with  the  Irish  Papists,  &c., 
to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  King's  Colo- 
nies, and  should  any  attempt  to  land  here,  I 
should  think,  in  duty  to  the  King  and  to  his 
good  people  under  my  care,  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  crush  such  an  attempt." — Penna.  Ar- 
chives^ 574. 

It  is   well  none  of  the  exiles  wandered  as 
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far  as  Elizabethtown.  They  would  have  been  ef- 
fectually   crushed  out"  there. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  Grov.  Morris  made 
the  arrival  of  the  Neutrals  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Assembly,  informing  them 
he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  permit  them  to  land; 
that  he  had  ordered  guards  to  be  placed  on  the 
vessels  below  the  town,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  an  alarm  of  sickness  amongst  the  crowded 
sufferers,  some  of  them  had  been  landed  at  Prov- 
ince Island. 

It  is  pleasant  now  to  turn  from  this  record 
of  Proprietary  harshness — this  intolerant  sym- 
pathy of  Deputy  Executives,  to  the  action  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  of  the  people 
themselves ;  and  here  my  defence  of  Pennsylva- 
nia properly  begins. 

I'Vo  be  continued.] 


"  The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious 
and  devout  souls  are  everywhere  of  one  religion; 
and  when  death  has  taken  off  the  mask,  they 
will  know  one  another,  though  the  divers  livery 
they  wear  make  them  strangers  here." — Penn. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  AND  Meal. — The  news  by  the  Persia  had  a 
depressinj?  effect.  Flour  is  lower,  and  without  demand. 
Standard  brands  are  selling  at  $6  a  6  19,  being  fur- 
ther decline.  The  retail  dealers  are  doing  alighl  busi- 
ness  at  from  $6  122^  to  $7  for  common  and  extra 
family  brands.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  at  $4,  and  Corn 
Meal  at  !3;2  87i  per  barrel. 

Grain — For  Wheat  the  demand  is  rather  slack. 
Free  sales  of  red  at  $1  28  a  $1  50,  and  white  $1  35  a 
$1  60  per  bushel.  Rye  is  selling  to  arrive,  at  75  cts. 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  arriving  freely,  and  meets  a  fair 
demand  a  57c,  afloat;  damaged  at  45c.  Oats  are  dull; 
sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  36  and  Delaware  at  33]-. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  school  wi^^l  commence 
the  first  Second  day  in  the  Fifth  month,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-Third  Ward,  Philadelphia,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornvell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the  health, 
comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms  for  boarding,  washing  and  "uition  $60  per 
session.  No  extra  charges  except  for  stationery.  For 
circulars  containing  particulars,  apply  to 

JANE  HILLBORN  AND  SISTERS, 
3d  mo,  29th— 6t.  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

pHESlERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOYS.— The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Ter  ms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address, 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J, 

3d  mo.  22— 3m. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOl 
YOUNG  VIENAND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situate] 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N. 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Institution  v/ i\\  o\ 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twentj 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered  o 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which  ha 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faitbfull; 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuition 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books  an 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  noextr. 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  ant 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  dooi 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  19th,  1856 — 5m. 

WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
J  MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  summer  session  of  thi» 
school  will  commence  on  2d  day  the  I9th  of  5th  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.    It  is  situated 
short   distance  from   the    Penllyn  Station,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Rail  road,  from  which  place  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  free  of  charge. 
Terms  $60  for  the  summer  session,  one  half  payable 
I  in  advance. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under«( 
signed,  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal. 
HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
4th  mo.  5th,  1856 -6t. 

GREKN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk  of 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  south- 
west of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  Wil- 
mington. This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means  of 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  from 
the  above  named  places.  The  summer  term  will  com- 
mence on  the  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  charge 
of  $5  per  term.    Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  term 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  $55  per  session.  Those 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  school  is 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionville,  P. 
0.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 

3d  mo.  29. 


j  ONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
1  i  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  o\\ 
the  first  2d-day  in  the  5th-month,  next.  Lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects  by  the  Teacher;  alsQ 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  a  Medical  Practitioner* 
the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  ana 
the  latter  by  Plates  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Terms. — $65  for  20  weeks;  no  extra  charges  except 
for  the  Latin  and  French  Languages,  which  will  b^ 
$5  each.  For  Circulars  including  References  and 
further  particulars  address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
3d  mo.  18  6wp. 
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XTEACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 

THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  READER. 

A  grateful  commemoration  of  the  faithful  de- 
eased,  is  a  debt  survivor's  owe  them  :  and  it 
ere  an  aggravation  of  ingratitude  not  to  pay  it, 
hen  themselves  have  left  wherewith,  their  own 
orks  being  the  best  materials  for  a  monument 
3th  durable  and  useful  to  posterity. 
This  collection  contains  memoirs  and  manu- 
iripts  of  a  person,  whom,  from  some  year's  ac- 
aaintance  and  observation,  I  had  reason  to  think 
sincere  lover  of  truth,  a  man  of  integrity,  and  a 
ractitioner  of  the  precepts  he  delivered. 
The  intention  of  this  work  is  to  promote 
rity  of  hearty  not  a  party  in  religion :  men 
ay  barter  opinions  and  be  never  the  better  : 
JjJ  le  old  man  may  take  up  a  new  form,  and  be 
,i,f5j  ill  what  he  was.  They  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 
ho  chose  to  themselves  modes  and  ways  of 
rsbip  in  a  polluted  and  unregenerate  estate, 
I'™  herein  no  performances  are  acceptable  to  God. 
he  work  of  religion  begins  within;  the  divine 
^ht  shines  in  the  heart :  it  convinces  of,  and 
proves  for  sin  there  ;  and  leads  to  a  detestation 
id  abhorrence  of.it :  and  aa  the  soul  yields  in 
(tedience  to  the  convictions  received,  power  is 
jadnally  given  to  forsake,  and  overcome  those 
rrupt  and  evil  inclinations  of  which  it  was 
•merly  held  in  bondage.    When  a  man  is  thus 
aned  from  his  once  beloved  lusts,  and  in  mea- 
re  sanctified  and  regenerated  by  the  operation 
the  holy  spirit  in  himself,  he  comes  to  receive 
[jlear  discovery  and  discerning,  what  that  pure 
' '     d  acceptable  worship  is,  which  he  had  before 
ght  in  vain  among  the  precepts  and  traditions 
men.  Hence  itis,  that  many  sincere,  judicious, 
d  disinterested  persons,  who  have  witnessed 
e  work  of  God's  grace,  redeeming  them  from  a 
in  conversation,  have  been  observed  to  relin- 
lish  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion; 


wherein  they  had  been  educated,  and  to  frequent 
the  meetings  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
where,  as  some  of  them  have  declared,  in  an  in- 
ward retirement  and  waiting  upon  God  in  silence 
and  humility,  they  have  come  to  experience 
divine  comfort  and  refreshment,  and  that  solid 
satisfaction  of  soul,  which  they  could  never  attain 
by  their  own  willings,  runnings  and  perform- 
ances :  such  proselytes  as  these  come  in  at  the 
right  door,  and  are  a  strength  and  reputation  to 
a  religious  society. 

One  of  this  number  was  Eichard  Claridge,  the 
following  journal  of  whose  life  will  present  to 
thy  view,  not  only  the  several  steps  of  his  Chris- 
tian experience,  but  the  reasons  and  motives  that 
induced  him, 

First.  To  forsake  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  wherein  he  was  not  only 
educated  from  his  childhood,  but  had  been  a 
preacher  of  some  account  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Secondly.  To  join  in  society  with  the  people 
called  Baptists,  who  gladly  embraced  a  man  of 
his  character  and  abilities  ;  and  among  whom  he 
also  exercised  the  ministerial  office  for  some 
years. 

Thirdly,  To  desist  from  preaching  among  the 
Baptists,  and  finally  to  withdraw  from  their  com- 
munion. 

Fourthly.  To  frequent  in  silence  the  meetings 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  about  which  time 
the  variety  of  exercises  and  temptations  he  met 
with,  both  from  the  world  without,  and  the  grand 
enemy  of  souls  within,  are  set  forth. 

Fifthly.  To  come  forth  in  a  free  and  public 
testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  universal  grace 
and  light  of  Christ ;  and  to  declare  his  own  ex- 
perience of  its  powerful  operation  unto  others. 

In  all  these  proceedings,  he  seems  to  have 
acted  upon  the  principle  of  a  conscience  gradu- 
ally illuminated ;  going  on  from  one  degree  of 
grace  unto  another,  till  he  became  enabled,  in 
an  humble  gratitude,  experimentally  to  say,  I 
bless  the  Lord,  my  heart  is  fixed  in  his  blessed 
truth,  and  I  have  his  comforting  presence  with 
me.  0  what  great  things  he  hath  done  for 
me  !  "Who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  from  death, 
and  my  feet  from  falling ;  and  made  his  cup  of 
love  to  overflow,  and  with  honey  out  of  the  rock 
hath  satisfied  me.  Endless  praises  be  ascribed 
to  him,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

Besides  the  forementioned  accounts  of  hin  own 
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Christian  progress,  the  manuscripts  collected  do 
contain  a  variety  of  useful  matter,  as  for  in- 
stance : — 

In  his  sereral  conferences  with  some  Baptists 
and  others,  diverse  controverted  points,  viz : 
The  universality  of  the  light  within  ^  the  doc- 
trine of  justification,  by  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  only  :  of  perfection,  or  freedom 
from  sin  in  this  life  :  of  the  scriptures  being  the 
only  rule  of  faith  :  of  the  call  and  qualification 
of  gospel  ministers,  and  of  their  maintenance  : 
of  election  and  reprobation;  baptism,  &c.,  are 
freely  debated  and  discussed,  and  the  truth 
therein  by  him  maintained,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  part  may 
conduce  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  as  are  seri- 
ously inquisitive  into  those  points. 

In  his  epistles  and  exhortations,  •  written  on 
different  occasions,  somewhat  may  be  met  with 
adapted  to  almost  any  state  or  growth  in  Chris- 
tianity; instruction  to  the  ignorant;  strength- 
ing  to  the  weak  ;  confirmation  to  the  doubting ; 
comfort  to  the  disconsolate ;  support  to  the  de- 
spairing; and  direction  to  the  soul  that  is  en- 
quiring the  way  to  peace  and  happiness. 

His  letter  to  the  Baptists,  with  whom  he  once 
walked  in  communion,  deserves  the  special  re- 
gard of  the  people  of  that  persuasion. 

The  relations  given  of  his  prosecutions,  both 
in  the  bishop's  court  and  at  common  law,  for 
teaching  school  without  license,  are  handled 
somewhat  largely,  that  other  dissenters  of  that 
employment,  seeing  the  temporal  authority  ready 
to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  ec- 
clesiastic ;  and  the  act  of  exemption  from  the 
penalities  of  all  acts  made  against  papists  or 
popish  recusants,  may  follow  their  lawful  occupa- 
tions without  fear ;  and  be  throughly  informed 
how  to  defend  themselves  upon  occasipn. 

If  in  defending  himself  against  the  calumnies 
of  his  adversaries,  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  has  made  use  of  some  severe  retor- 
tions ;  the  fault,  if  any,  is  in  justice  to  be  im- 
puted to  them,  whose  abuses  of  him  made  those 
defences  necessary. 

In  his  essays,  written  on  several  subjects, 
diverse  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  people 
called  Quakers  are  explained  and  vindicated, 
and  objections  against  them  answered ;  and  his 
own  opinion  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, reason,  and  the  concurrent  testimonies  of 
ancient  ahd  modern  authors. 

The  publishing  of  this  collection  has  been  for 
some  time  retarded ;  because  the  original  papers 
being  left,  neither  disposed  in  due  order  of  time, 
nor  free  from  an  intermixture  of  other  occur- 
rences, it  was  impracticable  to  put  them  so  into 
the  printer's  hands  :  a  transcription  of  many  of 
them  was  therefore  necessary,  which,  with  the 
placing  them  in  some  convenient  method,  has 
been  a  work  of  more  time  and  pains  than  was  at 
first  expected. 


The  fidelity  of  the  transcripts  i  am  ready  to  | 
prove  by  their  originals,  and  the  truth  of  the  I 
passages  related  by  the  memorandums  of  th«i 
deceased. 

Having  premised  these  things  in  general,  I  shall  i 
particularly  recommend  to  the  youth  among  the 
people  called  Quakers,  the  writings  and  exampleji 
of  this  and  other  faithful  elders  of  that  persua- 
sion; the  one,  to  inform  their  judgment;  the 
other,  to  excite  their  practice.    Education  alone 
can  lead  to  profess,  but  gives  not  strength  ta 
obey  :  whence  it  is,  that  the  posterity  of  good 
men  must  unavoidably  degenerate,  unless  they 
have  recourse  to  their  first  principles.  The 
foundation  of  your  ancestors  was  the  light  of 
Christ;  a  firm  and  unalterable  basis.    By  ite 
illuminations  they  regulated  their  thoughts,  their 
words,  their  action :  instructed  by  its  dictates^ 
they  renounced  the  pride,  the  pleasures,  the  lusts 
and  vanities  of  the  world ;  separated  themselves 
from  humanly  invented  modes  and  ways  of  wor- 
ship, bore  a  steady  and  faithful  testimony  against 
many  errors  and  corruptions  of  their  times,  zeal-  ; 
ously  reproved  vice  and  immorality ;  were  exem-  j 
plary  to  their  neighbors  in  holiness  and  right- 1 
eousne»s,  ordered  their  conversations  aright,  ob-  ! 
tained  a  good  report  among  men,  and  in  the  end  | 
were  made  partakers  of  the  salvation  of  God,  : 
Would  you  be  the  happy  successors  of  their 
virtue,  as  well  as  name?    Follow  the  same 
Guide :  it  will  lead  you  in  the  same  path,  and 
reprove  you,  when  you  turn  aside  to  the  right  i| 
hand  or  to  the  left :  it  will  teach  you  a  reverent  .j 
and  religious  regard  to  the  testimonies  they  con-  f 
scientiously  bore  and  suffered  for ;  and  keeping  j 
to  its  direction  and  guidance,  you  shall  never  re-;f 
turn  to  the  follies  and  vanities  they  came  out  of. 4 
It  will  shew  you  the  emptiness  of  formal  profes-ti 
sion,  and  the  necessity  of  an  inward  and  spiritualjT 
work  of  regeneration ;  to  the  purifying,  througli^f 
the  blood  of  Christ,  your  consciences  from  dead! 
works  to  serve  the  living  God:  turn  not  your-- 
backs  on  this  heavenly  monitor,  which  is  with 
you,  and  in  you  :  keep  in  mind  the  exhortation 


of  good  old  David,  to  Solomon,  his  son,  \\z. 
And  thou,  Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God 
of  thy  Father,  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect, 
heart  and  with  a  willing  mind :  for  the  Lord, 
searchcth  all  hearts,  and  understandeih  all  the 
imaginations  of  the  thoughts  :  if  thou  seek  him,4._. 
he  will  be  found  of  thee  ;  but  if  thou  forsake^  ^-^ 
him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  forever,'^  J  Chron.  28,^  ^}^^ 
9.    May  obedience,  and  the  blessing  of  it,  be^ 
the  choice  of  you  and  your  posterity,  that,  in  the^ 
footsteps  of  your  fathers,  you  and  your  children^  j,; 
may  succeed,  serving  the  Lord  in  sincerity  aDd"* 
truth,  whose  "  mercy  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righte-  : 
ousness  unto  children's  children :  to  such  as 
keep  his  covenant,  and  remember  his  command- 
ments to  do  them,  Psal."  103  :  17,  18 
Reader^  I  would  not  detain  thee  too  long  fron 
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!%he  book  itself;  peruse  it  with  attention  and  im- 
ipartialitj;  its  design  and  tendency  is  thine  in- 
! formation  and  spiritual  instruction:  the  Ghris- 
tiaa  experience  of  faithful  predecessors,  being  as 
so  many  land-  marks,  to  direct  their  followers  in 
the  way  to  2iofi.    And,  indeed,  the  examples  of 
good  men  are  then  most  cogent,  and  shine  with 
greatest  lustre,  when,  having  laid  aside  with  the 
l6sh  all  human  infirmities,  their  virtue  stands 
,    elalted  above  the  reach  of  envy,  and  their 
J^^^  Ipraise  beyond  the  power  of  detraction. 

Farewell,  Jos.  Besse. 

Lofidon,  the  9th  da^  of  the  month  called  April,  1726. 

Section  I. 

Richard  Claridge,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
^p"^  €laridge,  of  Farm  borough,  in  the  County  of  War 
wick,  yeoman,  and  of  Isabel  his  wife,  both  sober 
and  religious  persons,  of  good  reputation,  and 
«rell  to  pass,  as  to  outward  circumstances,  was 
born  at  Farmborough  aforesaid,  in  the  month  of 
»?iif  D&cember,  1649. 

He  was  brought  up  to  learning  from  his  child 
jhood,  and  having  a  natural  desire  after,  as  well  ai 
jiptitude  for  it,  surpassed  many  of  his  equals  in 
'     ears,  at  the  grammar  school,  and  early  attained 
competent  knowledge,  both  of  the  Latin  and 
'^1  '-fjSI-reek  tongues. 

Being  well  accomplished  with  grammatical 
ssaHearning,  and  ripe  for  university  studies,  he  was 
"V^ntered  at  Baliol  College,  in  Oxford,  on  the  30  th 
"ay  of  October,  1666,  being  in  the  17th  year  of 
re?eR^|his_age, 


ilit,ol 
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On  the  30th  of  the  month  called  March,  1672, 
i^MP"Bae  was  ordained  priest,  in  the  King's  chapel  at 
Westminster,  by  the  said  Walter  Blandford, 
eoDtdltheti  Bishop  of  Worcester,  (that  being  a  better 
prcfe  Bishopric  by  some  hundreds  per  annum  j)  hav- 
piriw  nag  first,  the  following  testimonial  in  Latin,  of 
iiiroiij  jiiis  sober  life  and  conversation,  &c. 

To  all  faithful  Christians,  to  whom  this  writ- 
g  shall  come,  greeting  : 
Whereas,   our  beloved  in   Christ,  Richard 
:ortatiJ]laridge,  bachelor  of  arts,  hath  desired  our  let- 
^rs  testimonial  of  his  commendable  life,  and 
thelji  ^ood  conversation,  to  be  granted  him :  we,  will- 
1  perft   ng  to  gratify  his  so  honest  request,  do  by  these 
presents  testify,  that  the  aforesaid  Richard,  ever 
ince  we  have  known  him,  hath  led  a  godly  and 
lober  life,  and  diligently  followed  his  studies ; 
LrsJ  md  in  matters  of  religion,  hath  not  (so  far  as 
Te  know)  either  held,  or  taught  any  thing,  but 
'hat  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  and 
iscipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  well 
hil^ifl^pproved  of  the  same.    In  witness  whereof  we 
ave  hereunto  set  our  names  and  sirnames. 
Leonard  Symmonds,  B.  D.,  and  Vicar  of 
^rili'JOroppedy,  in  Oxfordshire. 

GrEORGE  AsiiWELL,  B.  D.,  and  Rector  of  Han- 
oiBiin^B^ell,  in  Oxfordshire, 

Richard  Jones,  Rector  of  Edcott,  in  Nor- 
ihamptonshire. 


His  life,  while  he  continued  a  Parish  Priest, 
was,  as  his  own  manuscripts  describe  it,  a  mix* 
ture  of  virtue  and  vice.    Sometimes  he  would  be 
very  strict  and  severe  in  his  conversation,  and 
at  other  times  very  indifi'erent  and  remiss.  Some- 
times seeming  to  have  a  great  zeal  for  God  and 
concern  for  his  soul ;  and  again  to  abate  so  much 
of  that,  as  to  be  altogether  regardless  of  either. 
He  was  very  industrious  in  performing  the  cus- 
tomary exercises  of  his  office.    He  studied  hard 
for  his  sermons  j  and  what  he  collected,  or  com- 
posed for  that  end,  he  delivered  with  a  shew  of 
fervency  and  affection,  which  was  very  taking 
with  his  auditory.    He  preached  up  repentance 
and  regeneration,  and  set  them  forth,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  others,  in  scripture  words  and 
phrases,  while  he  himself  was  a  stranger  to  both, 
and  an  enemy  to  God  by  wicked  works.  He 
took  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
put  them  into  a  method  and  form  of  his  own 
devising ;  this  satisfied  the  people,  and  was  pleas- 
ing enough  to  them,  because  they  were  in  the 
same  state  with  himself,  like  priest,  like  people, 
making  some  outward  shew  of  religion,  but  little 
or  nothing  of  it  in,  reality  :  for  both  were  become 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
hearts  were  darkened^  for  while  they  professed  to 
know  God,  in  their  actions  "they  denied  him, 
bringing  forth  works  of  the  flesh,  instead  of  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,  and  contenting'  themselves 
with  a  name,  without  the  nature  of  Christianity. 
Suph  was  their  state^  a  state  of  death  and  dark- 
ness, a  state  of  alienation  from,  and  enmity 
against  God ;  and  such,  as  R.  C*  has  written 
from  his  own  experience  and  observation,  was 
the  condition  of  the  Parish  Priests,  and  their 
people  generally,  in  those  parts.    Sin  abounded 
in  towns  and  villages,  in  families  and  private 
persons;  multitudes  of  all  places,  ages,  sexes, 
and  orders,  were  infected,  more  or  less,  with  the 
contagion ;  so  that  that  confession,  which  they 
used  in  their  public  service,  "we  have  erred  and 
strayed  from  thy  ways,  like  lost  sheep.  We  have 
followed  too  much  the  devices  and  desires  of  our 
own  hearts,'^  &c.,  as  it  suited  exactly  with  their 
state,  and  was  easy  to  be  said  over,  being  made 
ready  for  the  mouths,  of  swearers,  drunkards, 
adulterers,  liars,  the  proud  and  covetous,  &c.,  so 
the  following  absolution,  as  cheap  a  thing  as  the 
confession,  did  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  em- 
boldening of  them  in  their  sins ;  for  they  took 
encouragement  from  thence,  either  to  repeat 
their  old,  or  run  into  new  transgressions ;  be- 
cause confession  and  absolution  were  so  nigh  at 
hand,  and  so  easily  to  be  had,  that  is,  without 
leaving  of  their  beloved  sins,  and  parting  with 
their  darling  lusts.    For  mere  verbal  confession 
was  a  very  easy  thing,  especially  in  such  a 
general  form,  as  any  one  that  could  read  or  say 
after  the  Priest  might  make  it ;  and  that  being 
made,  the  next  thing  was  absolution,  the  Priest 
pronouncing  them  absolved  as  penitents,  within 
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a  few  breaths  after  their  customary  confession  : 
and  thus,  as  often  as  they  confessed,  they  were 
absolved,  even  without  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
of  repentance,  which  are  ceasing  to  do  evil,  and 
learning  to  do  well ;  and  so  every  absolution  being 
thought  to  discharge  their  former  debts,  these 
mistaken  people  boldly  contracted  more,  upon  a 
vain  preaamption  of  this  easy  way  of  payment. 
Thus  man  was  wont,  as  he  conceived,  to  make 
his  composition  with  his  Maker,  confess  his  sins 
in  gross,  or  general  terms,  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  heart  not  changed,  the  will  and  affec- 
tions unrenewed ;  no  lusts  mortified,  nor  passion 
subdued,  but  the  man  and  the  woman  still  the 
same,  sinning  and  confessing,  confessing  and 
sinning,  without  forsaking  and  amending,  as 
many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  do,  to  their  dying  hour. 

In  this  deplorable  state  and  condition,  R.  C. 
continued  for  many  years  ;  but  the  Lord  suffered 
him  not  to  continue  in  that  dark  and  unbeliev- 
ing state,  without  the  reproofs  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
which  though  he  did  not  understand,  nor  mind, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  yet  many  a  time,  had 
he  rebuke  and  trouble  for  his  disobedience,  and 
for  that  false  worship  which  he  was  then  in  the 
performance  of.  He  was  often  visited  by  the 
day-spring  from  on  high,  and  his  candle  was 
often  lighted,  though  he  through  transgression 
did  often  put  it  out;  but  notwithstanding  his 
repeated  disobedience,  the  Lord  did  not  cease 
striving  with  him,  but  lengthened  out  the  day  of 
his  visitation,  until  he  prevailed  upon  him  by 
his  mercies  and  judgments,  to  incline  his  ear  to 
hear,  and  to  hearken,  that  his  soul  might  live. 

Being  now,  through  the  operation  of  divine 
grace,  upon  his  spirit,  brought  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  his  ways,  his  soul  became  deeply 
exercised  under  a  sense  of  his  manifold  sins,  and 
offences,  and  he  was  day  and  night  in  great  per- 
plexity and  horror,  for  fear  of  the  justice  of  God, 
whose  most  holy  laws  he  had  transgressed,  and 
thereby  rendered  himself  an  object  of  his  wrath. 
Now  began  sin  to  appear  exceeding  sinful  to  him, 
and  his  soul  to  be  bowed  down  under  the  load 
and  burden  of  it.  In  this  afflicted  state,  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none,  he  took  a  journey  to 
London,  on  the  I7th  of  the  month  called  April, 
1689,  hoping  to  receive  consolation  from  the 
ministry  of  some  preachers  there  of  great  ac- 
count. 

Having  heard  much  talk  of  Richard  Baxter, 
an  eminent  preacher  among  the  London  Pres- 
byterians, and  being  desirous  to  hear  him,  he 
went  to  his  public  meeting  in  Charter  House 
Yard,  on  the  21st  of  the  month  aforesaid,  where 
he  preached  on  this  text,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  7. 
"  But  the  sons  of  Belial  shall  be  all  of  them  as 
thorns  thrust  away,  because  they  cannot  be  taken 
with  hands ;  but  the  man  that  shall  touch  them 
must  be  fenced  with  iron,  and  the  staff  of  a  spear, 
and  they  shall  be  utterly  burnt  with  fire  in  the 
game  place.''    The  old  man,  by  reason  of  his 


great  age,  and  bodily  infirmities,  unable  to  stand 
long,  sat  down  and  preached.  No  sooner  had  he 
repeated  the  words  of  his  text,  but  R.  C.  applied 
them  home,  esteeming  himself  one  of  those  sons 
of  Belial,  viz.,  the  thorns  not  to  be  taken  witli^f 
hands,  but  burnt  with  fire.  Now  was  he  seized.' 
with  greater  horror  of  mind  than  before,  and  so 
exceeding  heavy  was  the  anguish  and  distress 
upon  his  spirit,  that  he  must  have  sunk  under  it, 
had  not  the  Lord  by  bis  secret  arm  and  power 
graciously  supported  him. 

[To  be  continued.] 


TAKEN  FROM  A  COLLECTION  OF  OI.D  MANU- 
SCRIPTS, 

Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey, 
died  the  2d  of  the  10th  month,  1772,  aged  about 
48  years.  From  a  child,  her  deportment  had  an 
influence  of  composure  and  steadiness  unusual ; 
frequently,  while  others  sought  recreation  and 
amusement  abroad,  she  chose  to  be  at  home,  em- 
ploying herself  in  the  business  of  her  family,  or 

improving  her  mind  by  some  useful  application.  Jl 

As  she  grew  up,  the  reproofs  of  instruction  be-  a 

came  the  way  of  life  to  her,  and  governed  in  an  t 

extensive  manner  by  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  I 

her  conversation  and  conduct  seemed  to  be  almosfe  I  Ji 

one  continued  example  of  child-like  simplicity  « 

and  innocence.  E 

She  lost  her  mother  while  young,  and  had  A 

much  of  the  care  of  her  father's  family  for  a  fl 
considerable  time  before  his  death.    Such  was 

her  duty  to  him,  and  such  her  behaviour  in  gene-  is 

ral,  that  few  children  have  ever  gained  the  love  lo 

of  an  anxious,  religious  parent  more,  and  a  bless-  (fi 
ing  attended  it,  as  her  future  life  manifested. 

She  had  great  veneration  for  the  Scriptures,  gr 

One  day,  taking  up  a  Bible,  she  said,  turning  to  ffi 

an  intimate  Friend,  "  What  a  treasure  they  are,"  to 

and  she  labored  to  inculcate  their  use  and  benefit  fii 

to  those  about  her,  but  was  fearful  of  a  snare  in  ths  I 

too  fashionable  books  and  reading  of  the  times.  : 

She  had  a  feeling  heart,  and  the  distressed 

were  often^relieved  by  her  charity ;  happy  in  her-  er 

self,  she  endeavored  to  make  all  about  her  so.  ci; 

Her  words  were  few  but  sensible,  and  often  in-  K( 

structive.    Her  person  was  rather  taller  than  the  II 

middle  size,  and  comely.    Her  dress  was  neat,  eo 

but  plain  for  use,  and  not  for  vanity.  in 

Her  address  was  grave,  yet  engaging.    She  ti 

often  retired  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  know  her  tt 

strength  renewed  in  him,  and  the  effects  were  ai 

visible,  by  a  cheerful  serenity  on  her  counte-  8ti 

nance.   She  lived  and  died  unmarried ;  a  pattern  sli 

of  modest  worth  and  virtue.  esi 

Being  early  called  to  the  ministry,  she  travelled  % 

considerably  in  its  service  to  the  North,  through  ha 

New  England,  and  some  to  the  southward,  as  cli 

well  as  frequently  to  the  meetings  about  home,  fin 

She  had  a  clear,  consistent,  intelligible  manner  spi 

of  speaking,  and  it  being  from  the  rio;ht  founda-  fit 

tion,  had  generally  a  good  effect  upon  the  auditory.  Jai 

en 
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In  some  of  her  last  years  she  was  much  afflicted 
with  the  dropsy ;  but  she  frequently  attended  meet- 
tings  for  worship  and  business ;  and  the  last  Sum- 
liaer,  though  much  enfeebled  in  body,  had  often 
very  acseptable  service  in  the  ministry.  Alive 
and  strong  in  the  best  sense,  her  company  was 
greatly  satisfactory  to  Friends  about  her. 

The  dropsy  at  last,  after  gradually  undermin- 
ing her  constitution,  got  the  better  of  it.  She 
waited  for  her  change  with  a  lively  hope,  and  at 
times  a  cheerfulness,  that  her  inward  support 
and  the  prospect  of  her  approaching  situation 
seemed  to  have  elevated  beyond  all  human  at- 
tainment 

She  uttered  many  expressions  during  the  con- 
flicts of  her  illness,  much  to  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  those  present. 

She  often  said  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
bear  her  pain  with  patience.  Once  in  great  ex- 
tremity of  pain,  she  remarked  that  she  had  rea- 
soned after  this  manner :  "  Why  am  I  so 
afflicted?-'  and  had  received  this  answer  in  her 
mind,  "  My  beloved  son,  who  never  offended  me, 
drank  of  the  cup  before  thee,"  and  so  (says  she,) 
I  am  helped  along  with  one  kind  hint  after 
another,  and  she  frequently  expressed  the  peace 
and  consolation  she  found  in  those  trying  mo- 
ments, in  having  lived  in  the  fear  of  her  Creator. 
A  night  or  two  before  her  departure,  she  said 
she  thought  it  easier  for  her  to  leave  the  world 
than  for  those  who  had  children  to  leave.  Her 
intimate  friend  replied,  there  were  many  that 
loved  her.  She  said  she  did  not  know  but  it 
was  so,  and  that  love  would  be  consummated  here- 
after. Towards  the  conclusion  she  said,  with 
great  tenderness  of  spirit,  that  she  thought  she 
was  going ;  and  added,  "  I  would  not  have  you 
to  be  troubled.  It  is  to  joy  unspeakble  and 
full  of  glory." 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teach- 
er of  youth,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  pre- 
cious as  the  mind,  soul,  and  character  of  the  child. 
No  office  should  be  regarded  with  greater  respect. 
The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be  en- 
couraged to  assume  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but 
impoverish  themselves,  to  induce  such  to  become 
the  guardians  and  guides  of  their  children.  To 
^j,jf'Bthis  good  all  their  show  and  luxury  should  be  sa- 
icrifieed.  Here  they  should  be  lavish,  whilst  they 
straighten  themselves  in  everything  else.  They 
should  wear  the  cheapest  clothes,live  on  the  plain- 
lest  food,  if  they  can  in  no  other  way  secure  to 
their  families  the  best  instruction.  They  should 
have  no  anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for  their 
children,  provided  they  can  place  them  under  in- 
fluences which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  in- 
spire them  with  pure  and  high  principles,  and 
fit  them  to  bear  a  manly,  useful,  and  honorable 
^art  in  the  world.  No  language  can  express  the 
emeltj  or  follj  of  that  economj,  which,  to  leave 


a  fortune  to  a  child, 
poverishes  his  heart.- 


starves  his  intellect,  im- 
-  Channing, 


Believing  the  following  essay  to  be  a  living 
production,  emanating  no  doubt  from  a  mind  in 
unity  with  God,  and  deeply  read  in  divine 
knowledge,  I  felt  a  liberty  to  copy  it,  hoping 
that  if  it  was  thought  best  to  give  it  a  place  in 
the  Intelligencer,  some  of  its  readers  might  be 
benefited  by  a  perusal  of  it. 
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George  Dunlap. 


OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

Blessed  is  the  man  whom  eternal  truth 
teacheth:  not  by  obscure  figures  and  transient 
sounds,  but  by  a  direct  and  full  communication. 
The  perceptions  of  our  senses  are  narrow  and 
dull,  and  our  reasoning  on  those  perceptions  fre- 
quently mislead  us.  To  what  purpose  are  our 
honest  disputations  on  hidden  and  obscure  sub- 
jects? for  our  ignorance,  of  which  we  shall  not 
be  brought  into  judgment  at  the  great  day  of 
universal  retribution.  How  extravagant  the 
folly,  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  one  thing  need- 
ful ;  and  wholly  devote  our  time  and  faculties  to 
that,  which  is  not  only  vainly  curious,  but  sinful 
and  dangerous,  as  the  state  of  those  that  have 
eyes  and  see  not. 

And  what  have  redeemed  souls  to  do  with  the 
distinction  and  subtilties  of  logic  ?  He  whom  the 
eternal  word  condescendeth  to  teach,  is  disen- 
entangled  at  once  from  the  labyrinth  of  human 
opinions.  For  of  One  Word  are  all  things ;  and  all 
things,  without  voice  or  language,  speak  him 
alone.  He  is  that  divine  principle,  which  speak- 
eth  in  our  hearts ;  and,  without  which,  there  can 
be  neither  just  apprehension,  nor  rectitude  of 
judgment.  Now  he  to  whom  all  things  are 
but  this  One;  who  comprehendeth  all  things 
in  his  will,  and  beholdeth  all  things  in  his 
light,  hath  his  heart  fixed,  and  abideth  in  the 
peace  of  God.  0  God,  who  art  the  truth,  make 
me  one  with  thee  in  everlasting  love  !  I  am  often 
weary  of  reading,  and  weary  of  hearing,  in  thee 
alone  is  the  sum  of  my  desire.  Let  ail  teachers 
be  silent ;  let  the  whole  creation  be  dumb  before 
thee,  and  do  thou  only  speak  unto  my  soul. 

The  more  a  man  is  devoted  to  internal  exer- 
cises, and  advanced  in  singleness  and  simplicity 
of  heart,  the  more  sublime  and  diffusive  will  be 
his  knowledge ;  which  he  does  not  acquire  by  the 
labor  of  study,  but  receives  from  divine  illumina- 
tion. A  spirit  pure,  simple,  and  constant,  is  not, 
like  Martha,  distracted  and  troubled  with  the 
multiplicity  of  its  employments,  however  great, 
because,  being  inwardly  at  rest,  it  seeketh  not 
its  own  glory  in  what  it  does,  but  doeth  all  to  th« 
glory  of  God.  For  there  is  no  other  cause  of 
perplexity  and  disquiet,  but  an  unsubdued  will, 
and  unmortified  affections.  A  holy  and  spiritual 
mind,  by  reducing  them  to  the  rule  and  standard 
of  his  own  mind,  becomes  the  master  of  all  his 
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outward  acts;  he  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
led  by  them  to  the  indulgence  of  any  inordinate 
affections  that  terminate  in  self,  but  subjects 
them  to  the  unalterable  judgment  of  an  illumi- 
nated and  sanctified  spirit. 

No  conflict  is  so  severe  as  his,  who  labors  to 
subdue  himself;  but  in  this  we  must  be  con- 
tinually engaged,  if  we  would  be  more  strength- 
ened in  the  inner  man,  and  make  real  progress 
towards  perfection.  Indeed  the  highest  perfec- 
tion we  can  attain  to  in  the  present  state,  is  al- 
loyed with  much  imperfection ;  and  our  best 
knowledge  is  obscured  by  the  shades  of  ignorance; 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  an  humble  know- 
ledge of  thyself,  therefore,  is  a  more  certain  way 
of  leading  thee  to  God,  than  the  most  profound 
investigations  of  science. 

Science,  however,  or  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  present  life,  is  so  far 
from  being  blamable,  considered  in  itself,  that  it 
is  good,  and  ordained  of  God ;  but  purity  of 
conscience  and  holiness  of  life,  must  ever  be 
preferred  before  it :  and  because  men  are  more 
solicitous  to  learn  much,  than  to  live  well,  they 
fall  into  error,  and  receive  little  or  no  benefit 
from  their  studies.  But  if  the  ^ame  diligence 
was  exerted  to  eradicate  vice  and  implant  virtue, 
as  is  applied  to  the  discussion  of  unprofitable 
questions,  and  the  vain  strife  of  words,  so  much 
daring  wickedness  would  not  be  found  among 
the  common  ranks  of  men,  nor  so  much  licen- 
tiousness disgrace  those  who  are  eminent  for 
knowledge.  Assuredly,  in  the  approaching  day  of 
universal  judgment,  it  will  not  be  inquired,  what 
•we  have  read,  but  what  we  have  done,  not  how 
eloquently  we  have  spoken,  but  how  holily  we 
have  lived. 

Tell  me,  where  is  now  the  splendor  of  those  learned 
doctors  and  professors,  whom,  while  tjie  honors 
of  literature  were  blooming  around  them,  you  so 
well  knew  and  so  highly  reverenced.  Their 
prebends  and  benefices  are  possessed  by  others, 
who  scarcely  have  them  in  remembrance.  The 
tongue  of  fame  could  speak  of  no  name  but 
their''s  while  they  lived,  and  now  it  is  utterly 
silent  about  them  :  so  suddenly  passeth  away  the 
glory  of  human  attainments. 

Had  these  men  been  as  solicitous  to  be  holy, 
as  they  were  to  be  learned,  their  studies  might 
have  been  blessed  with  that  honor  which  cannot 
be  sullied,  and  that  happiness  which  cannot  be 
interrupted.  But  many  are  wholly  disappointed 
in  their  hopes,  both  of  honor  and  happiness,  by 
seeking  them  in  the  pursuit  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  and  not  in  the  knowledge  of  themselves, 
and  the  life  and  service  of  God ;  and  choosing 
rather  to  be  great  in  the  eyes  of  man,  than  meek 
and  lowly  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  become  vain 
in  their  imaginations,  and  their  memorial  is 
written  in  the  dust. 

He  is  truly  good,  who  hath  great  charity :  he 
is  truly  great,  who  is  little  in  his  own  estima- 


tion, and  rates  at  nothing  the  summit  of  worldly 
honor ;  he  is  truly  wise,  who  counts  all  earthly 
things  but  as  dross,  that  he  may  win  Christ; 
and  he  is  truly  learned,  who  hath  learnt  to 
abandon  his  own  will^  and  do  the  will  of  God 

THOMAS  A'kEMPIS. 


*  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  CONFES- 
SION OF  CHRIST  (before  MEN). 

"  The  Scriptures  use  very  strong  language  in 
regard  to  the  duty  of  confessing  Christ  uefore 
men 
men 

which  is  in  Heaven ;  but  whosoever  shall  deny 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my 
Father  which  is  Heaven.'  There  must  be  a 
meaning  corresponding  to  such  emphatic  term» 
as  these;  and  it  concerns  us  to  inquire  for,  and 
ponder  that  meaning.  Now,  there  are  two  very 
distinct  ways  of  looking  at  all  Scripture.  We 
may  either  explain  what  is  written,  historically, 
— that  is,  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  originally  written  and  uttered, — or  we  may 
interpret  it  as  containing  a  truth,  which  it  con- 
cerns all  souls  equally  to  know,  or  an  obligation 
which  is  binding  upon  all  consciences. 

The  words  cited  above,  were  addressed  at  first 
by  Jesus  to  his  immediate  disciples;  and  they 
form  part  of  the  conversation  in  which  he  de- 
clared to  them,  without  reserve,  the  perils  and 
diflSculties  that  awaited  them  in  their  future 
career.  The  work  which  he  had  begun,  they 
were  appointed  and  authorized  to  carry  on.  The 
truth  which  he  had  revealed  to  them  in  private 
communications,  they  must  utter  publicly  and 
fearlessly  before  men.  "  What  they  had  heard 
in  the  ear,  that  they  must  preach  upon  the  house 
tops."  They  must  keep  back  no  part  of  God'^s 
word.  Whether  the  world  would  hear,  or  would 
forbear  to  hear,  mattered  not,  so  far  as  their  duty 
was  concerned.  They  must  not  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  could  fulfil  faithfully  their  mis- 
sion, without  encountering*opposition;  they  must 
not  expect  that  they  could  tell  men  of  their  errors 
or  sins,  without  making  enemies;  they  could 
not  effect  the  revolution  which  the  religion  they 
had  in  charge  contemplated  and  designed,  with- 
out becoming  martyrs.  They  saw  what  awaited 
them  in  the  treatment,  which  he,  their  master 
received ;  and  they  would  see  it  yet  more  clearly 
in  the  sufferings  and  death  which  .he  would 
shortly  pass  through.  He  had  come  on  earth  toJfj 
declare  a  doctrine  which  conflicted  with  opinionf  i; 
everywhere  entertained,  and  with  usages  and ' 
practices  everywhere  settled  and  adhered  to; 
and  the  propagation  of  this  doctrine,  now  to  be 


committed  to  their  hands,  would  bring,  not 
peace,  but  a  sword  ;  would  cause  the  ad vocatef 
of  this  doctrine  to  be  hated  of  all  men,  to  be 
persecuted  from  city  to  city,  and  to  be  put  to 
death,  it  might  be  even  bj  their  own  kindred* 
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^or  these  consequences,  the  truth  which  they 


would  teach  was  not  to  be  held  responsible.  It 
did  not  seek  strife ;  it  was  not  aggressive  in  its 
character ;  it  was  not  to  be  uttered  and  urged 
upon  mea  m  an  offensive,  uncharitable,  irritating 
manner,  but  with  calmness  of  spirit,  and  in 
gentle,  meek,  loving  words.  But  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  however  kind  and  conciliatory 
their  demeanor  and  discourse  might  be.  The 
evils  they  were  to  expect  would  spring  out  of  the 
passions  of  mankind,  which  were  wholly  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  religion. 

Such  was  the  prospect  plainly  presented  to 
the  ea^ly  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  in  view  of  these 
xiangers  that  looked  them  in  the  face,  the  words 
of  the  text  were  addressed  to  them.  And  these 
circumstances,  which  we  know  from  the  sacred 
record  to  have  belonged  to  the  situation  of  the 
early  disciples,  lend  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  the 
language  of  the  Master. 

And  yet,  if  we  will  consider  the  thing  aright, 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  their  case 
and  our  own.  The  confessors  of  every  period 
'^■"^have  the  same  duty  to  fulfil,  and  must  encounter 
similar  obstacles  and  dangers  in  fulfilling  it. 
For,  if  th-e  subject  be  justly  viewed,  the  great, 
the  leading  duty  of  a  Christian,  is  to  "confess 

iitSifChrist  before  men."   . 

The  mere  verbal  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
calling  one's  self  a  Christian^  is  not,  it  is  true, 
so  clear  a  proof  now  of  courage  and  of  deep 
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as  it  was  in  the  early  Christian  period.  Then, 
when  this  religion  was  a  new  thing  in  the  world ; 
priTitiBwhen  society  was  pervaded  and  moved  by  a  be- 
lly aa  ilief  and  a  morality  directly  opposite  to  the  faith 
b  land  precepts  of  Christ ;  when  idolators  were  the 


Gol 


majority,  and  the  followers  of  Jesus,  who  had 


died  as  a  malefactor,  were  in  a  despised  minority ; 
rifuuli  I  when  all  the  wealth,  all  the  culture,  all  the  in- 
irdjij  Ifluence  and  power  of  the  world,  were  on  the  side 
liof  PaganisB^ ;  when  it  was  fashionable  to  cherish 
^.  j dispositions  that  were  earthly,  sensual,  devilish, 
in  the  heart, — it  required  a  true  man  to  avow 
lemjlhis  belief  in  this  religion,  which  was  everywhere 
spoken  against.  Then,  even  the  calling  oneVself 
a  Christian  was  the  first  step  to  martyrdom.  All 
this  is  now  changed;  the  majority  is  on  the 
other  side ;  and  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
Christian,  is  in  our  day  convenient  and  profitable, 
elei"!)  IBut  to  confess  Christ  before  man  in  the  right 
way,  is  no  easier  now  and  is  no  lees  beset  with 
eirtiittdifficulties,  and  is  sometimes  quite  as  hazardous 
jit!  (to  one's  reputation  and  prosperity,  and  therefore 
iitsal  lis  not  less  a  test  of  a  true  manhood,  and  a  high 
till!  I  virtue,  than  it  ever  was.  There  is  ridicule  to 
yt4i  jbe  met  now,  as  there  were    cruel  mockings"  to 
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be  endured  by  Jesus  and  his  immediate  followers, 
Strange  as  it  seems,  multitudes  at  the  present 
day,  are  ashamed  to  be  accounted  religious,  and 
flo,  to  keep  up  a  bold  face  among  their  worldly 
^^mpanioKs,  ^they  ran  the  risk  of  becoming 


ashamed  of  themselves.  And  to  go  no  further 
than  worldly  consideration,  the  question  comes 
up  to  be  settled,  which  is  easier  to  bear, — the 
contempt  of  the  poorest  portion  of  our  fellow 
men,  or  self-contempt?  As  another  has  well 
and  truly  remarked :  "  Young  persons  should 
learn,  at  their  first  entrance  into  life,  the  secret 
of  converting  ridicule  in  respect.''  He  who 
laughs  at  you  for  your  pious  deportment,  will 
redouble  his  contempt  when  he  perceives  that 
he  is  successful.  Take  care  that  your  piety  is 
^enmne,— that  it  is  neither  fanatical  nor  super- 
stitious ;  and  when  you  have'seen  that  it  is  good, 
persevere  in  it  calmly  and  immovably.  Confess 
Christ  before  the  world,  not  with  the  ostenta- 
tion of  a  Pharisee,  but  with  the  firmness  of  a 
man, — (the  humility  of  a  Christian).  Grod, 
who  seeth  in  secret,  will  reward  you  openly. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  are  we  bound  to  profess 
religion  openly  among  men  ?  Of  what  importance 
are  those  opinions  which  the  world  may  form  of 
our  religion,  if  we  really  believe  what  religion 
teaches,  and  practice  what  it  enjoins  ?  But  the 
fact  is,  we  are  not  only  bound  to  he  religious, 
but  to  be  religious  in  such  a  manner  that  we  make  . 
others  so.  We  are  bound  to  make  the  faith 
appear  honorable  among  men;  to  give  the 
timid  courage  to  confess  it ;  to  let  those  who 
fluctuate  and  doubt,  perceive  that  firmness  of 
character,  which  is  deri.ved  from  genuine  piety ; 
to  teach  those  who  would  scoff  us  out  of  our  re- 
ligion, that  we  are  walking  above  the  world,  that 
their  scorn  cannot  reach  us;  but  that  if  it  did,  we 
would  willingly  bear  every  persecution  malignity 
could  inflict ;  to  show  our  humble  gratitude  for 
all  the  religious  blessings  we  enjoy. 

By  the  phrases,  profession  of  religion  and  a 
confession  of  Christ  before  men,  is  generally 
understood,  in  our  day,  the  act  of  coming  for- 
ward and  publicly  joining  a  Christian  church. 
Such  a  restricted  use  of  these  phrases,  which  are 
so  full  of  deep  meaning,  is,  I  cannot  but  think, 
to  be  lamented, — chiefly  to  be  lamented  on  this 
ground, that  this  use  of  them  in  the  religious  world, 
is  [very  apt  to  attach  an  undue  importance  and 
moral  value  to  a  mere  outward  act  and  form.  It 
comes  to  be  imagined  by  some,  that  there  is,  in 
the  mere  fact  of  becoming  a  member  of  any 
Christian  church,  an  intrinsic  virtue ;  that  it  is 
something  to  be  relied  upon,  as  being  in  itself 
meritorious ;  that  without  any  regard  to  the  life 
or  character  of  the  professing  member,  it  is  a 
valid  proof  that  he  is  a  true  Christian,  a  real 
child  of  Grod,  and  sure  of  salvation.  So  far  as 
this  is  a  prevailing  notion,  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  to  warrant  such  a  notion. 
Christ  never 'taught  his  disciples  to  rely  upon 
forms,  or  professions,  or  church  organizations,  or 
anything  except  faithful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  Father ;  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
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ven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in 
that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils, 
and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ? 
And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
knew  you :  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  in- 
iquity/' 

This  language  is  plain ;  it  cannot  be  misunderr 
stood ;  it  is  decisive.  The  true  confession  of 
Christ  before  then  and  the  true  profession  of 
religion,  therefore,  is  the  living  of  a  truej  righ- 
teousj  godly  life.  Now,  I  see  no  authority  from 
Scripture,  for  making  this  subordinate  to  church- 
membership  or  anything  else.  No !  nothing 
must  be  put  above  this ;  Christ's  own  text  shall 
suffice  us ;  By  their  fruiu  shall  ye  know  them." 
The  member  of  the  (outward)  church,  the  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  so  called,  is  not  exempt  from 
the  application  of  this  simple  and  searching  and 
thorough  test.  He,  as  much  as  another,  must 
be  tried  by  it, — must  stand  or  fall,  be  approved 
or  condemned  by  it, — and  by  nothing-  else.  The 
rule  is  simple ^  equal,  universal^  eternal.    .  . 

W.  P.  L. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  10,  1856. 

English  Friends — We  present  to  our  readers 
this  week,  some  interesting  remarks  from  a  Eu- 
ropean correspondent,  which,  we  think,  are  sug- 
gestive of  much  reflection. 

Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  English 
Friends  to  correspond  with  us  since  the  separa- 
tion of  1827,  we  still  feel  an  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  cannot  hear  without  regret  of  their 
continued  declension  and  strong  proclivity  to- 
wards the  established  church.    It  appears  that 

they  are  now  agitating  the  question  whether 
they  shall  adopt  a  creed  or  not,  of  which  many 
are  in  favor ;  while  the  subject  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  public  meetkigs  for  worship,  as  a 
part  of  divine  service,  is  seriously  entertained  by 
a  few."  Do  they  suppose  that  a  creed  will  re- 
store vitality  to  a  decaying  society  ?  As  well 
might  they  attempt  to  renovate  the  human  sys- 
tem when  wasted  by  disease  or  dying  of  hunger ; 
by  merely  calling  over  the  names  of  medicines 
or  viands. 

A  religion  derived  solely  from  books  or  tradi- 
tion, will  never  renovate  the  soul.  Nothing 
short  of  a  reliance  upon  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  will  arrest  the  progress 
of  decay,  or  make  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death. 


I  The  early  Friends  were  eminently  a  practical 
people ;  their  religion  was  of  the  heart  rath«r 
than  the  head.  W.  Penn,  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  his  Christian  Quakers,  refers  to  "  The  Light  > 
of  Christ  within  as  the  great  principle  of  God 
in  man,  the  root  and  spring  of  divine  life  and 
knowledge  in  the  soul,  that  by  which  salvation 
is  effected  for  man,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  their  faith  and 
testimony  to  the  world." 

During  a  period  of  more  than  150  years,  the 
great  body  of  the  Society,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  remained  essentially  a  united  people. 

The  schisms  of  Wilkinson  and  Story,  and  of  Geo. 
Keith,  were  of  transient  duration.  They  andfc 
their  adherents  were  not  satisfied  with  the  sim- 
ple ground  on  which  Ceo.  Fox  had  rested  his 
faith, — the  ground  of  inward  living  experience. 
They  loved  disputation,  and,  Keith  especiallyj, 
desired  the  adoption  of  a  creed  by  which  bo-^ 
lievers  might  be  distinguished  from  unbelievers. 
He  built  his  house  upon  the  sand,  and  when  th© 
rains  descended  and  the  floods  came,  it  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  thereof. 

May  we  take  warning  by  their  experience,  an^l  ill 
build  our  house  upon  the  immutable  rock  o|a 
Christ  revealed  in  the  soul.    If  any  have  leffe^'* 
their  first  love,  may  they  remember  from  whence 
they  are  fallen,  and  repent,  lest  it  be  said  by  tho^ 
great  Head  of  the  church,  "  I  will  come  unt&>A( 
thee  quickly,  and  remove  thy  candlestick  out  oil  !• 
its  place,  unless  thou  repent."  J 
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We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  tb^ 
publication  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &«Co.,  of  the 
third  edition  of  the  Life  of  C  Fox,  and  the  fourtl|; 
edition  of  the  Life  of  William  Penn,  by  Samuel 
M.  Janney. 

One  object  in  publishing  the  present  edition  '  ^ 
fe  to  place  these  valuable  works  more  within  the  ^  ^ 
reach  of  the  general  reader,  and  as  the  plates  j 
are  stereotyped,  we  are  informed,  it  is  intended  i 
to  issue  cheap  editions,  the  price  of  which  will  W 
not  exceed  one  dollar  for  each  volume. 

The  charges  which  have  been  reiterated  by 
Macaulay  in  the  last  velume  of  his  history  of 
England,  have  been  refuted  by  Samuel  M.  Jan* 
ney,  and  the  vindication  will  be  appended  to  the 
present  edition  of  the  Life  of  Penn.  It  is  in- 
tended that  these  works  shall  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution before  the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
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:so  that  Friends  from  the  country  may  have  an 
ppportunity  of  purchasing  them  before  their  re- 
itnrn  home. 


In  consequence  of  the  time  of  the  Stated  Meet- 
\ng  (for  this  month)  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
fi;|j  ment  of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  occur- 
ing  during  the  approaching  Yearly  Meeting  week, 
said  meeting  is  postponed  one  week  beyond  the 
isual  time. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 
Philada.j  5th  mo.  lOth,  1856. 


POSTPONEMENT. 


EXTRACT 


OF  A  LFTTER  FROM 
CORRESPONDENT. 


A  EUROPEAN 


London^  Zd  mo.  1856. 
"  I  have  had  considerable  conversation  on  the 
l|ij||abject  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  is  at 
bis  time  much  interest  felt  here  in  relation  to 
ae  Society  in  America.  The  Philadelphia  con- 
roversy  among  ^  Orthodox  Friends'  is  regarded 
rith  much  interest,  and  much,  apprehension  ap- 
TenBears  to  be  felt  that  disunion  will  result.  It  is 
enerally  believed,  I  am  informed,  that  among 
lose  they  call  '  Separatists'  there  are  many  valu- 
ble,  solid  Friends,  and  I  have  heard  the  hope 
irnestly  expressed  that  they  may  be  re-united 
)  the  original  Society.  I  remarked  that  in  our 
untry  the  difficulty  was  to  find  out  which  was 
le  original  society,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Life 
Wm.  Penn,  by  S.  M.  Janney,  I  informed 
em  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  party  that 
y''   ley  called  '  Separatists,'  which  they  hoped  to 

 istore,  and  yet  they  considered  his  work  *  Ortho- 

)X.'  They  said  the  book  was  well  received 
3re,  and  acknowledged  the  dilemma  which  I 
id  indicated.  Again,  the  difficulties  in  the 
)ciety  in  England  are  such  as  to  embarrass  any 
le  in  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  where  the 
iginal  Society  is  to  be  found. 
They  are  now  agitating  the  question  whether 
ey  will  adopt  a  creed  or  not,  of  which  many 
e^in  favor,  while  the  subject  of  reading  the 
;riptures  in  public  meetings  for  worship,  as  a 
rt  of  divine  service  is  seriously  entertained  by 
few.  In  some  localities,  the  members  have 
rmed  themselves  into  Scripture  Reading  Socie- 
is,  meeting  at  times  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
d  commenting  upon  them,  &c.,  all  of  which 
cites  uneasiness  with  the  more  old  fashioned 
d  grave. 

So  great  is  the  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  that 
im  informed  it  has  claimed  the  attention  of  a 
id  committee,  who  are  expected  to  make  a  re- 
rt  upon  it.  The  movement  is  said  to  be  favored 
many  of  the  young  members,  and  this  even- 
;  I  was  present  by  invitation  at  a  meeting  of 
lends  held  in  their  reading  room  to  listen  to  a 
:ture  by  a  plain  and  very  intelligent  young 
3helor  of  arts,  and  a  barrister  at  law,  just 


emerging  into  active  professional  life  at  the  bar. 
His  subject  was,  the  *  Preparation  of  the  world 
for  Christianity.'  In  his  discourse,  he  spoke  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  part  they  had  acted  in 
carrying  the  truth  to  different  nations,  of  the 
Greeks  as  having  a  language  especially  adapted 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  of  the  wars  of 
Alexander  the  Grreat,  being  the  appointed  means 
of  spreading  the  Greek  language  and  the  New 
Testament  throughout  the  world,  and  of  many 
of  the  early  fathers  having  been  led  to  Chris- 
tianity through  the  teachings  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  especially  of  Plato,  from  whom 
some  fine  quotations  were  made.  We  are  kindly 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  next  Stated  Meeting 
of  the  Readers,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Old  Grace 
Church  Street.  Tea  is  served  in  the  meeting 
house  at  6  ;  at  a  quarter  before  7  they  commence 
reading  something  original  or  printed,  as  the 
case  may  be,  concerning  the  society,  which  read- 
ing is  interrupted  by  an  occasional  intermission 
for  conversation,  until  a  suitable  hour,  when  the 
entertainment  closes  by  reading  a  portion  of 
Scripture.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is  to 
improve  and  interest  the  young  people."  J. 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

Bancroft  in  his  History  of  the  United  States 
has  done  justice  to  Penn.  He  says,  this  is 
the  praise  of  William  Penn,  that  in  an  age 
which  had  seen  a  popular  revolution  shipwreck 
popular  liberty,  among  selfish  factions ;  which 
had  seen  Hugh  Peters  and  Henry  Yane  perish 
by  the  hangman's  cord  and  the  axe ;  in  an  age 
when  Sidney  nourished  the  pride  of  patriotism 
rather  than  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy;  when 
Kussel  stood  for  the  liberties  of  his  order,  and 
not  for  new  enfranchisements ;  and  Shaftsbury, 
and  Locke  thought  government  should  rest  on 
property — Penn  did  not  despair  of  humanity, 
and  though  all  history  and  experience  denied 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  dared  to  cherish 
the  noble  idea  of  man's  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. *  *  *  There  is  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  like  the  confidence 
which  the  simple  virtues  and  institutions  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  inspired.  Penn  never  gave  counsel 
at  variance  with  popular  rights.  *  *  *  * 
England  to-day  confesses  his  sagacity,  and  is 
doing  honor  to  his  genius.  He  came  too  soon 
for  success,  and  he  was  aware  of  it.  After  more 
than  a  century,  the  laws  which  he  reproved  be- 
gan gradually  to  be  repealed ;  and  the  principle 
which  he  developed,  sure  of  immortality,  is  slow- 
ly, but  firmly,  asserting  its  power  over  the  Legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain.  *  *  *  *  Every 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  of  selfishness,  of  vanity,  of 
dissimulation,  of  credulous  confidence ;  every 
form  of  reproach  from  virulent  abuse  to  cold 
apology ;  every  ill  name  from  Tory  and  J esuit, 
to  Blasphemer  and  Infidel,  has  been  used  against 
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Penn  ;  but  the  candor  of  his  character,  always 
triumphed  over  calumny.  His  fame  is  now 
wide  as  the  world;  he  is  one  of  the  few  who 
have  gained  abiding  glory."* 


AN  EXHORTATION  TO  PARENTS — FROM  A  CON- 
CERNED MOTHER. 
He  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  foUoweth  after 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."    Matt.  10  ;  38. 

When  I  look  abroad  in  the  world  among 
Christians,  even  those  who  profess  to  be  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  behold  some  of  these  pursu- 
ing with  eagerness  the  vanity  and  pride,  the 
folly  and  extravagance  of  a  vain  and  perishing 
world,  that  ^'  lieth  in  wickedness,"  I  am  ready 
to  exclaim.  Are  these  indeed  the  followers  of 
Christ,  the  regenerated,  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  new  birth  and  submitted  themselves 
to  the  government  of  the  Divine  principle  ?  this 
Teacher  sent  from  God,  who  will  teach  his  peo- 
ple himself,  and  lead  those  who  "  walk  after 
His  commandments  "  in  the  way  of  all  Truth,  to 
eternal  life,  and  "  give  them  an  inheritance 
among  all  them  which  are  sanctified?"  But  what 
saith  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  He  that  taketh  not 
his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me."  Oh  this  cross  !  this  *^  stone  of  stum- 
bling, and  rock  of  offence,  to  them  which  stum- 
ble at  the  word,  being  disobedient !"  These  re- 
turn again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements, 
and  are  in  bondage  to  the  world ;  but  he  who  is 
called  the  beloved  disciple  has  declared,  If 
any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him."  How  can  one,  whose  mind  is 
bent  to  the  earth,  whose  heart  is  set  upon  it,  lay 
up  treasure  in  heaven  ?  for  it  is  a  truth,  that 
"  where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  and 
affections  be  also."  And  is  it  not  sorrowful  to 
see  parents  so  bound  to  the  earth,  that  they  even 
encourage  their  children  in  the  indulgence  of 
pride  and  extravagance,  in  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  a  sin  pleasing  world  ?  And  how  can  we 
look  for  better  things  among  the  young  and  in- 
experienced, unless  their  hearts  be  illuminated 
and  regenerated  by  a  higher  Power  than  that 
which  has  subdued  the  hearts  of  their  jparentst 
What!  parents  encourage  their  children  to  evil! 
Awful  consideration !  How  is  it  ?  When  we  see 
our  sons  and  daughters  going  counter  to  that 
which  is  good  and  right,  and  we  connive  at,  or 
countenance  them  therein,  is  not  this  encourag- 
ing them  to  evil?  Oh  !  think  of  it,  all  ye  who  are 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  young.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  discourage  our  children  from  pur- 
suing the  downward  path,  the  broadway  that 
leads  to  the  very  chambers  of  death ;  but  we 
should  persuade  by  example  and  precepts ;  en- 
treat and  pray  for  them.  Yet  even  this  is  not 
all  that  is  required  of  us,  in  the  responsible  sta- 
tion of  parents.  It  was  not  sufficient  in  the  case 
of  good  old  Eli ;  he  warned^  entreated^  and  re- 


'proved  his  sons,  who  went  astray,  but  they  *^hati 
ened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father."  The 
"made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  thei 
not."    Because  he  restrained  them  not,  he  wa 
cut  off  from  the»  house  of  Israel  with  all  his  fan 
ily.  Oh  there  is  much  for  parents  to  do,  befoi 
they  will  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  their  childret 
By  being  livingly  concerned  in  their  daily  wal! 
through  life,  to  go  in  and  out  before  them  wit 
clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  they  will  show  fort 
a  good  example,  and  be  a  blessing  to  their  fam 
lies.    Is  there  not  room  enough  in  the  TrutW^ 
is  there  not  sufficient  beauty,  loveliness  and  peac 
to  be  found  in  wisdom's  way,  is  there  not  enoug 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  be  enjoyed  i 
the  innocency,  without  going  with  the  "  mult 
tude  to  do  evil,"  without  entering  into  part 
pleasures  and  places  of  amusement  and  diversioi 
where  there  is  no  true,  solid,  or  lasting  peace  t 
be  found  ?  Let  us  not  then  stumble  at  the  croa  ^ 
when  our  children  tell  us  we  have  forgotten  the  i 
we  once  were  young,  and  indulged  in  these  thingi  It 
and  thus  yield  to  their  importunities.  No  !  ^ 
have  not  forgotten  our  youthfu!  days  when  w  ^ 
were  sometimes  tempted  and  allured  by  the  dd  »t 
ceitful  and  lying  vanities  of  the  world, /ro?7i  thi  k 
narrow  path  of  self  denial,  away  from  the  blessfii  fll 
Master  and  his  restraining  power,  to  the  free  ir 
dulgence  of  the     pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  I 
in  the  broad  way  where  we  had  liberty  to  walk  ij  [H 
the  ways  of  our  heart  and  in  the  delight  of  151 
eyes.    But  for  all  these  things  we  have  bed  i 
brought  to  judgment  and  have  been  condemns  li 
by  the  Light,  that  will  ever  reprove  for  evil ;  an 
now  we  feel  concerned  to  warn  those  who  art  it 
pursuing  this  downward  path,  to  turn  from  il  iii 
and  seek  that  which  can  alone  lead  to  peace  an<  i 
happiness,  whilst  it  may  be  found.    We  oftd  icl 
see  and  feel  that «  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  i  t 
death,"  and  that  our  life  is  even  a  vapor  that  a|  [i 
pcareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanishetl » 
away."    And  what  then  is  the  glitter  and  glori  bt 
of  this  world  ?    Even  the  bubble  of  a  mo  men  « 
compared  with  the  concerns  of  an  endless  eterni  ar 
ty  !    May  we  remember,  there  is  an  awful  et|  iii 
nity  and  a  glorious  eternity,  and  one  of  thil  \ 
awaits  us  individually.  j  I 

Eternity !  that  awful  sound  !  ' 

We  cannot  stretch  a  thought  through  thee!  ■ 
Thou  art  beyond  the  reach,  the  mind  !  I 

Eternity  ! — Eternity !  >(  ;  a 

T.  J^JCKERING.  II 

Newtown  ^th  mo.  14,  1856.  j,j 

  :i 

Wl^,      EFFECT  OF  MECHANICAL  SKILL.  j 

To  show  how  mechanical  skill  and  labor  add  t  % 
the  value  of  raw  material,  the  British  Quarterh  k 
Review  gives  this  instructive  calculation  :  A  bai  ii 
of  iron  valued  at  $5,  worked  into  horse-shoes,  i<  \ 
worth  $10.50  :  needles,  $855  :  penknife-bladeei  j 
$3,285  ;  shirt-buttons,  |29,480:  balance  spring 
of  watches,  $25-0,000. — Thirty-one  pounds  o  i 
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From  the  Herald. 
FOX  AND  MACAULAT. 

BY  WILTIAM  LOGAN  FISHER. 


%  iron  have  been  made  into  upwards  of  one  hundred 
li  fnd  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  so  fine  was  the 
jabric,  that  a  part  of  it  was  converted,  in  lieu 
lie  I  (f  horse  hair,  into  a  barrister's  wig. 

kl 
ilk 

In  one  of  your  late  papers  you  give  extracts 
'ffiilrom  Macaulay's  history  respecting  George  Fox. 
k  jD  opposition  to  this  I  send  you  some  remarks 
h  If  Thomas  Carlyle  and  others  upon  the  same 
p«i  ttbject. 

I  consider  Fox  the  greatest  of  the  Puritans. 
ijeil-Cromwell  sunk  under  the  bewildering  influen- 
miii  |es  of  power.    Henry  Yane,  the  younger,  was 
pa!  It  the  head  of  the  Covenanters,  against  the  Ro- 
fian  Catholics,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
fistory  there  was  not  one  man  among  them  that 
\3id  that  comprehensive  view  of  the  character 
1(1  if  man  as  was  evinced  by  the  early  Quakers, 
hiflj  lit  the  head  of  these  stood  George  Fox.  He  was 
tremely  ignorant  as  to  school  learning,  his  or 
lography  was  defective,  his  conduct  was  no 
oubt  tinctured  by  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm, 
at  withal  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  mysteries 
bless  P  the  human  heart,  arising  from  the  contempla 
on  of  his  own  spiritual  nature. 
I  do  not  perceive  that  his  learning  was  esscn 
ally  more  deficient  than  that  of  the  great  duke 
Marlborough,  who,  soon  after  Fox's  time,  stood 
3t  only  at  the  head  of  the  British  armies  but 
the  head  of  the  British  government. 
Marlborough  could  not  write  a  line  correctly, 
3t  he  was  a  great  man,  and  it  requires  but  small 
msideration  to  know  that  greatness  of  mind  is 
■>t  necessarily  coanected  with  school  erudition 
ichard  the  second,  who  reigned  less  than  three 
iindred  years  before  Fox's  period,  was  the  first 
the  Anglo  Norman  Kings  who  could  write 
m\M^  name,  and  many  of  the  British  statesmen  of 
ligli  lat  period  were  called  "Marksmen,"  because, 
istead  of  writing  their  names,  they  made  their 
5eteB  iarks.    These  are  the  facts  of  History,  for 
fjlet  hich  I  refer  to  "Humphreys  on  the  Art  of  Wri 
ofttiPg 

I  reject  all  prejudice  that  may  be  cast  upon 
en  of  early  times  because  they  were  unable  to 
4e  the  pen  as  we  do. 

I  now  give  you  the  extracts  referred  to 

arlyle,  in  his  Sartor  Resartus,  says  of  Fox  : 

"  This  man,  the  first  of  the  Quakers,  and  by 

»ade  a  shoemaker,  was  one  of  those  to  whom, 

ider  ruder  or  purer  forms,  the  divine  idea  of 

e  Universe  is  pleased  to  manifest  itself;  and 

ross  all  the  hulls  of  ignorance  and  earthly  deg- 

"ation,  shines  through  in  unspeakable  beauty 

I  their  souls;  who  therefore  are  rightly  accoun- 

"  prophets,  God-possessed,  or  even  Gods,  as  in 

e  periods  it  has  chanced. 
*       *        *       *       *       Hit  m 

"If  Diogenes  was  the  greatest  man  of  antiqui- 
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ty,"  only  that  he  wanted  decency,  then  by  strong- 
er reason  is  George  Fox  the  greatest  of  the  mod- 
erns ;  and  greater  than.  Diogenes  himself,  for  he 
too  stands  on  the  adamantine  basis  of  his  man- 
hood, casting  away  all  props  and  shears,  yet  not  in 
half  savage  pride  undervaluing  the  earth;  val- 
uing it  rather  as  a  place  to  yield  him  warmth 
and  food,  he  looks  heavenward  from  his  earth, 
and  dwells  in  an  element  of  mercy  and  worship 
with  a  still  strength,  such  as  the  cynic's  tub  did 
nowise  witness." 

"The  Journal  of  George  Fox,"  says  Sir  Jas. 
Macintosh,  "is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
instructive  documents  in  the  world,  and  no 
man  of  competent  judgment  can  peruse  it  with- 
out revering  the  virtue  of  the  author." 

Bancroft  in  his  History  of  the  United  States, 
remarks  of  George  Fox  : 

"That  the  simplicity  of  Truth  was  restored  by 
his  means,  that  his  boyish  spirit  yearned  after 
excellence,  and  he  was  haunted  by  a  vague  de- 
sire of  an  unknown  illimitable  good ;  that  his 
enquiring  mind  was  gently  led  along  to  princi- 
ples of  endless  and  eternal  love;  light  dawned  upon 
him,  and  though  the  world  was  rocked  by  tem- 
pests of  opinion,  his  secret  and  yet  unconscious 
belief  was  firmly  stayed  by  the  anchor  of  hope ; 
his  soul  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  repose,  and  he 
came  up  from  the  agony  of  doubt  into  the  para- 
dise of  contemplation.'^ 

Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  speaks 
thus  : 

"One  assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  sug- 
gested by  my  own  experience ;  that  there  exist 
folios  on  the  human  understanding  and  the  na- 
ture of  man,  which  would  have  afar  juster claim 
to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in  the  whole 
huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as  much  ful- 
ness of  heart  and  intellect,  as  bursts  forth  in 
many  a  simple  page  of  George  Fox." 


Religion  m  Common  Life.  A  sermon^  preached  at 
Crathie  Church,  Oct.  14, 1855.  By  John 
Caird,  M.  a..  Minister  of  Errol. 

(Continued  from  page  103.) 

But  again,  if  you  would  lead  a  Christian  life 
in  the  world,  let  me  remind  you  that  that  life 
must  be  continued  as  well  as  begun  with  Christ. 
You  must  learn  to  look  to  Him  not  merely  as 
your  Saviour  from  guilt,  but  as  the  Friend  of 
your  secret  life,  the  chosen  Companion  of  your 
solitary  hours,  the  Depositary  of  all  the  deeper 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  your  soul.  You  cannot 
live /or  Him  in  the  world  unless  you  live  much 
with  Him,  apart  from  the  world.  In  spiritual 
as  in  secular  things,  the  deepest  and  strongest 
characters  need  much  solitude  to  form  them. 
Even  earthly  greatness,  much  more  moral  and 
spiritual  greatness,  is  never  attained  but  as  the 
result  of  much  that  is  concealed  from  the  world 
— of  many  a  lonely  and  meditative  hour.  Thought- 
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fulness,  self-knowledge,  self-control,  a  chastened 
wisdom  and  piety,  are  the  fruit  of  habitual 
meditation  and  prayer.  In  these  exercises  Hea- 
ven is  brought  near,  and  our  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  earthly  things  corrected.  By  these  our 
spiritual  energies,  shattered  and  worn  by  the 
friction  of  worldly  work,  are  repaired.  In  the 
recurring  seasons  of  devotion  the  cares  and  anx- 
ieties of  worldly  business  cease  to  vex  us ;  ex- 
hausted with  its  toils,  we  have,  in  daily  commu- 
nion with  God,  "  meat  to  eat  which  the  world 
knoweth  not  of and  even  when  its  calamities 
and  losses  fall  upon  us,  and  our  portion  of  world- 
ly good  may  be  withdrawn,  we  may  bo  able  to 
show,  like  those  holy  ones  of  old  at  the  heathen 
court,  by  the  fair,  serene,  countenance  of  the 
spirit,  that  we  have  something  better  than  the 
world's  pulse  to  feed  upon. 

But  further,  in  availing  yourself  of  this  divine 
resource  amidst  the  daily  exigencies  of  life,  why 
should  you  wait  always  for  the  periodic  season 
and  the  formal  attitude  of  prayer  ?  The  Heav- 
ens are  not  open  to  the  believer's  call  only  at  in- 
tervals. The  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  falls 
not  like  the  fertilizing  shower,  only  now  and 
then  ;  or  like  the  dew  on  the  earth's  face,  only 
at  morning  and  night.  At  all  times  on  the  up- 
lifted face  of  the  believer's  spirit  the  gracious 
element  is  ready  to  descend.  Pray  always  ;  pray 
without  ceasing.  When  difficulties  arise,  delay 
not  to  seek  and  obtain  at  once  the  succor  you 
need.  Swifter  than  by  the  subtle  electric  agent 
is  thought  borne  from  earth  to  heaven.  The 
Great  Spirit  on  high  is  in  constant  sympathy 
with  the  believing  spirit  beneath,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  thrill  of 
of  aspiration  flashes  from  the  heart  of  man  to 
God.  Whenever  anything  vexes  you—whenever, 
from  the  rude  and  selfish  ways  of  men,  any  trials 
of  temper  cross  your  path — when  your  spirits  are 
ruffled,  or  your  Christian  forbearance  put  to  the 
test,  be  this  your  instant  resource  !  Haste  away, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  to  the  peace-breathing  pre- 
sence of  Jesus,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  return 
with  a  spirit  soothed  and  calmed.  Or  when  the 
impure  and  low-minded  surround  you — when,  in 
the  path  of  duty,  the  high  tone  of  your  Christian 
purity  is  apt  to  suffer  from  baser  contacts,  oh, 
what  relief  to  lift  the  heart  to  ;  Christ ! — to  rise 
on  the  wings  of  faith — even  for  one  instant  to 
breathe  the  air  of  that  region  where  the  Infinite 
Purity  dwells,  and  then  return  with  a  mind 
steeled  against  temptation,  ready  to  recoil  with 
the  instinctive  abhorrence  of  a  spirit  that  has 
been  beside  the  Throne,  from  all  that  is  ^impure 
and  vile.  Say  not,  then,  with  such  aid  at  your 
command,  that  religion  cannot  be  brought  down 
to  Common  Life ! 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  more  urge  upon 
you  the  great  lesson  on  which  we  have  been  in- 
sisting.   Carry  religious  principle  into  everyday 
fe.    Principle  elevates  whatever  it  touclies. 


Facts  lose  all  their  littleness  to  the  mind  whi. 
brings  principle  and  law  to  bear  upon  them.  T) 
chemist's  or  geologist's  soiled  hands  are  no  8i| 
of  base  work  j  the  coarsest  operations  of  the  la 
oratory,  the  breaking  of  stones  with  a  hamm( 
cease  to  be  mechanical  when  intellectual  thoug: 
and  principle  govern  the  mind  and  guide  tl 
hands.  And  religious  principle  is  the  noblest 
all.  Being  it  to  bear  on  common  actions  ai 
coarse  cares,  and  infinitely  nobler  even  than  tl 
philosophic  or  scientific,  becomes  the  Christl 
life.  Live  for  Christ  in  common  things,  and  j 
your  work  will  become  priestly  work.  As  in  t; 
temple  of  old,  it  was  holy  work  to  hew  wood 
mix  oil,  because  it  was  done  for  the  altar-sac 
fice  or  the  sacred  lamps ;  so  all  your  coarse  ai 
common  work  will  receive  a  consecration  wh« 
done  for  God's  glory,  by  one  who  is  a  true  pri( 
to  His  temple.  . 

Carry  religion  into  common  life,  and  your  li 
will  be  rendered  useful  as  well  as  noble.  The 
are  many  men  who  listen  incredulously  to  t 
high-toned  exhortations  of  the  pulpit;  the  re 
gious  life  there  depicted  is  much  too  seraphi; 
they  think,  for  this  plain  and  prosaic  world  ' 
ours.    Show  these  men  that  the  picture  is  not 
fancy  one.    Make  it  a  reality.    Bring  religid 
down  from  the  clouds.    Apply  to  it  the  infallitj 
test  of  experiment  )  and,  by  suffusing  your  dal; 
actions  with  holy  principles,  prove  that  love  I 
God,  superiority  to  worldly  pleasure,  spiritualit 
holiness,  heavenly-mindedness,  are  somethii 
more  than  the  stock  ideas  of  sermons. 
.  Carty  religious  principle  into  common  life,  ai 
common  life  will  lose  its  transitoriness.  *'T] 
world  passeth  away  !"    The  things  that  are  sei 
are  temporal.    Soon  business  with  all  its  car 
and  anxieties — the  whole  "  unprofitable  stir  ai 
fever  of  the  world" — will  be  to  us  a  thing  oftl 
past.   But  religion  does  something  better  tha 
sigh  and  muse  over  the  perishableness  of  earth 
things  ;  it  finds  in  them  the  seed  of  immortalit 
No  work  done  for  Christ  perishes.    No  actid 
that  helps  to  mould  the  deathless  mind  of  a  sai 
of  God  is  ever  lost.  Live  for  Christ  in  the  worl' 
and  you  carry  out  with  you  into  eternity  all 
the  results  of  the  world's  business  that  are  wor 
the  keeping.    The  river  of  life  sweeps  on,  b 
the  gold  grains  it  held  in  solution  are  left  I 
hind,  deposited  in  the  holy  heart.  '^'The  wor 
passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereoff  but  he  th' 
doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  Eve: 
other  result  of  our  "  diligence  in  business  "  w: 
soon  be  gone.    You  cannot  invent  any  mode  ' 
exchange  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world{ 
so  that  the  balance  at  your  credit  in  the  one  cs 
be  transferred,  when  you  migrate  from  it,  to  yoi 
account  in  the  other.    Worldly  sharpness,  acut^ 
ness,  versatility,  are  not  the  qualities  in  reque 
in  the  world  to  come.    The  capacious  intellec 
stored  with  knowledge,  and  disciplined  into  a' 
mirable  perspicacity,  tact,  worldly  wisdom,  by 
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^jiime  devoted  to  politics  or  business,  is  not, 
f'such  attainments,  fitted  to  take  a  higher  place 
aong  the  sons  of  immortality.  The  honor,  fame, 
pect,  obsequious  homage  that  attend  worldly 
eatness  up  to  the  grave's  brink,  will  not  follow 
one  step  beyond.  These  advantages  are  not 
be  despised;  but  if  these  be  all  that,  by  the 
of  our  hand,  or  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  we 
ve  gained,  the  hour  is  fast  coming  when  we 
all  discover  that  we  have  labored  in  vain  and 
ent  our  strength  for  nought.  But  while  these 
ss,  there  are  other  things  that  remain.  The 
rld's  gains  and  losses  may  soon  cease  to  affect 
but  not  the  gratitude  or  the  patience,  the 
idness  or  the  resignation,  they  drew  forth 
im  our  hearts.  The  world's  scenes  of  busi- 
may  fade  on  our  sight,  the  noise  of  its  rest- 
wli  \s  pursuits  may  fall  no  more  upon  our  ear,  when 
piii  I  pass  to  meet  our  God;  but  not  one  unselfish 
)ught,  not  one  kind  and  gentle  word,  not  one 
of  self-sacrificing  love  done  for  Jesus'  sake, 
Mthe  midst  of  our  common  work,  *but  will  have 
I  tit  an  indelible  impress  on  the  soul  which  will 
out  with  it  to  its  eternal  destiny.  So  live,  then, 
rapli|it  this  may  be  the  result  of  your  labors.  So 
Q  that  your  work,  whether  in  the  Church  or 
the  world,  may  become  a  discipline  for  that 
leligilrious  state  of  being  in  which  the  Church  and 
world  shall  become  one, — where  work  shall 
worship,  and  labor  shall  be  rest, — where  the 
rker  shall  never  quit  the  temple,  nor  the  wor- 
;di|pper  the  place  of  work,  because  "  there  is  no 
aple  therein,  but  the  Lord  Grod  Almighty  and 
Lamb  are  the  temple  thereof/' 


THE  DUMB  CHILD. 
She  is  my  only  girl : 
asked  for  her  as  some  most  precious  thing ; 
'or  all  unfinish'd  was  Love's  jeweled  ring, 

Till  set  with  this  soft  pearl ! 
he  shade  that  time  brought  forth  I  could  not  see  ; 
tt|tow  pure,  how  perfect  seemed  the  gift  to  me  1 

Oh  !  many  a  soft  old  tune 
used  to  sing  unto  that  deafened  ear, 
nd  suffered  not  the  slightest  footsteps  near, 

Lest  she  might  wake  too  soon  ; 
Lud  hushed  her  brothers'  laughter  while  she  lay. 
.h  1  needless  care  !  I  might  have  let  them  play. 

'Twas  long  ere  I  believ'd 
"hat  this  one  daughter  might  not  speak  to  me  ; 
Taited  and  watch'd — how  long,  how  patiently, 

How  willingly  deceiv'd. 
ain  Love  was  long  the  untiring  nurse  of  Faith, 
.nd  tended  Hope  until  it  starved  to  death. 

Oh- 1  if  she  could  but  hear 
or  one  short  hour,  till  I  her  tongue  might  teach 
0  call  me  mother!  in  the  broken  speech 

That  thrills  the  mother's  ear  1 
.las  !  those  seal'd  lips  never  may  be  stirr'd 
0  the  deep  music  of  that  lovely  word  1^ 

My  heart  it  sorely  tries, 
0  see  her  kneel  with  such  a  reverent  air 
eside  her  brothers  at  their  evening  prayer; 

Or  lift  those  earnest  eyes 
0  watch  our  lips  as  though  our  words  she  knew, 
'hen  move  her  own  as  she  were  speaking  too. 
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I've  watched  her  looking  up 
To  the  bright  wonder  of  a  sunset  sky, 
With  such  a  depth  of  meaning  in  her  eye, 

That  I  could  almost  hope 
The  struggling  soul  would  burst  its  binding  cords, 
And  the  long-pent  up  thoughts  flow  forth  in  words. 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee, 
The  chorus  of  the  breezes,  streams  and  groves, 
All  the  grand  music  to  which  Nature  moves, 

Are  wasted  melody 
To  her  ;  the  world  of  sound  a  tuneless  void  : 
While  even  silence  hath  its  charm  destroyed. 

Her  face  is  very  fair : 
Her  blue  eye  beautiful ;  of  finest  mould 
The  soft  white  brow  o'er  which,  in  waves  of  gold, 

Eipples  her  shining  hair. 
Alas,  this  lovely  temple  closed  must  be, 
For  he  who  made  it  keeps  the  master  key. 

Wills  He  the  mind  within 
Should  from  earth's  Babel-clamor  be  kept  free, 
E'en  that  bis  still,  small  voice  and  step  might  be 

Heard  at  its  inner  shrine, 
Through  that  deep  hush  of  soul,  with  clearer  thrill  ? 
Then  should  I  grieve  ?  0,  murmuring  heart,  be  still  I 

She  seems  to  have  a  sense 
Of  quiet  gladness,  in  her  noiseless  play  ; 
She  hath  a  pleasant  smile,  a  gentle  way, 

Whose  voiceless  eloquence 
Touches  ail  hearts,  though  I  had  once  the  fear 
That  ev'n  her  father  would  not  care  for  her. 

Thanks  that  it  is  not  so  I 
And  when  his  sons  are  playing  merrily, 
She  comes  and  leans  her  head  upon  his  knee; 

0,  at  such  times,  I  know. 
By  his  full  eye,  and  tones  subdued  and  mild, 
How  his  heart  yearns  over  his  silent  child. 

Not  of  all  gifts  bereft, 
Even  now.    How  could  I  say  she  did  not  speak? 
What  real  language  lights  her  eye  and  cheek, 

And  renders  thanks  to  Him  who  left 
Unto  her  soul  yet  open  avenues 
For  joy  to  enter,  and  for  love  to  use  ! 

And  God  in  love  doth  give 
To  her  defect  a  beauty  of  its  own  ; 
And  we  a  deeper  tenderness  have  known 

Through  that  for  which  we  grieve. 
Yet  shall  the  seal  be  melted  from  her  ear. 
Yes,  and  my  voice  shall  fill  it — but  not  here. 

When  that  new  sense  is  given, 
What  rapture  will  its  first  experience  be, 
That  never  woke  to  meaner  melody 

Than  the  rich  songs  of  heaven — 
To  hear  the  full  toned  anthem  swelling  round, 
While  angels  teach  the  ecstacies  of  sound. 

Sunday  School  Journal. 


CONSCIOUS  RECTITUDE. 
"  Steadfast  and  true  to  virtue's  sacred  laws, 
Unmoved  by  vulgar  censure  or  applause, 
Let  the  world  talk,  my  friend;  that  world,  we  know. 
Which  calls  us  guilty,  cannot  make  us  so. 

«  Unawed  by  numbers,  follow  nature's  plan ; 
Assert  the  rights,  or  qui!  the  name  of  man  ; 
Consider  well  each  deed  you  mean  to  do, 
But  once  resolved,  with  earnest  zeal  pursue. 

"  In  spite  of  dulness,  and  in  spite  of  wit, 
If  to  thyself  thou  canst  thyself  acquit, 
Rather  stand  up  assured,  with  conscious  pride 
Alone,  than  err  with  millions  on  thy  side.'' 

J.  J.  H. 
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THE  FRENCH  NEUTRALS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Continued  from  page  112. 

The  student  of  our  colonial  history  need  not 
be  reminded  of  the  dismal  continuity  of  disputes 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Grovernors  on  the 
question  of  taxation  and  supplies.  It  is  hard  to 
deduce  any  political  principle  from  our  records, 
unless  it  be  new  confirmation  of  the  truth  that 
all  absenteeism,  and  all  imitation  of  feudalism, 
with  its  manors,  and  its  quit-rents,  and  its  privi- 
leged estates,  are  especially  uncongenial  to  our 
Pennsylvania  habits  of  thought  and  action.  It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  now  to  inquire  who  were 
right  and  who  were  wrong,  for  it  is.  all  swept 
away  as  part  of  the  rubbish  of  our  story.  The 
poor  Deputy  Governors,  agents  of  the  Proprie- 
tors, had  a  hard  time.  Exactions  from  the  me- 
tropolitan authorities — actual  invasion  and  dan- 
ger on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  annoying 
resistance,  and  cavilling,  and  murmurs  on  the 
part  of  those  who  alone  could  raise  revenue  to 
meet  their  demands  and  requisitions.  The  Neu- 
trals arrived,  however,  at  a  propitious  moment. 
There  happened  to  be  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  con- 
troversy. On  the  very  day  that  Governor  Mor- 
ris sent  to  the  Assembly  his  message  about  the 
Neutrals,  he  communicated  the  soothing  news 
that  the  Proprietaries,  on  hearing  of  General 
Braddock's  defeat,  had  sent  an  order  on  the  Re- 
ceiver General  for  j65000,  to  be  applied  for  the 
common  safety.  The  Assembly  was  for  the  time 
pacified.  They  voted  a  new  Bill  of  Supplies, 
and  resolved  at  the  same  moment  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  sustenance  and  protection  of  the 
Neutrals.    (  Votes,  519,  523). 

I  am  proud  to  say  that,  in  their  relations  to 
these  unfortunate  fugitives,  I  find  on  the  records 
of  the  popular  representative  body  no  trace  of 
the  malignant  animosity  and  sectarian  antipa-  < 
thy  which  actuated  the  Executive.  Painfully 
impracticable  as  Penn's  principles  had  shown 
themselves  when  applied  to  the  periods  of  war 
and  invasion,  and  danger  from  the  ctrong  and 
armed  hand  without,  yet  when  the  homeless  fu- 
gitive and  stranger  came  and  asked  a  place  of 
refuge,  the  beautiful  feature  of  the  Quaker  char- 
acter, charity,  in  its  highest  sense,  and  charity, 
too,  which  knows  no  diiference  of  creed,  seemed 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  great  principle 
of  liberty  of  conscience  and  toleration  was  put 
in  practice  towards  these  exiled  Papists,"  and 
it  certainly  is  very  hard,  with  this  unquestioned 
record  before  us,  that  the  Priends  of  Pennsylva- 
nia should  be  now-a-days  charged  with  mercena- 
ry inhumanity. 

But  our  meagre  records  show  there  was  anoth- 
er influence  in  favor  of  the  exiles.  There  were 
hereditary  national  sympathies  at  work  aside 
from  all  matters  of  technical  religion,  which  gave 
the  French  exiles  in  Philadelphia  a  welcome 
that  they  had  no  right  to  expect.  Papists  or  not, 
they  were  French  men  and  woaaen  and  children 


— and  there  were  in  Quaker  garb,  living  in  Phi] 
adelphia,  men  of  French  descent,  who  thoug 
Huguenots,  and  sprung  from  that  glorious  rao 
of  men,  the  European  Protestants  of  the  sij 
teenth  century,  still  felt  kindly  to  those  vtU 
were  Frenchmen  like  themselves.  The  Benezet 
and  Lefevres  and  De  Normandies,  of  Philade] 
phia,  came  from  the  same  soil,  years  ago,  as  di 
the  Landreys  and  Galerms,  and  Lo  Blancs,  an 
Melansons  and  Thibodeaus,  and  accordingly 
find  that  while  the  Assembly  paused  in  no  un 
reasonable  delay  of  counsel,  this  minute  is  mad< 

"  Anthony  Benezet,  attending  without,  wa 
called  in,  and  informed  the  House  that  he  had 
at  the  request  of  some  of  the  members,  visite*  ' 
the  French  Neutrals  now  on  board  sundry  ves 
sels  in  the  river,  near  the  city,  and  found  tha 
they  were  in  great  want  of  blankets,  shirts 
stockings  and  other  necessaries ;  and  he  thel 
withdrew,    (whereupon)  Resolved,  That    thii  J^i 
House  will  allow  such  reasonable  expenses  a  ^ 
the  said  Benezet  may  be  put  to  in  furnishing  th  ir 
Neutral  French  now  in  the  Province." — ( fotei  k 
524.)  »: 

Anthony  Benezet,  the  Huguenot  Quaker,  wa  rr 
the  first  almoner  to  these  poor  fugitives,  and  i  itr 
was  with  no  reluctant  gratitude  that  one  of  thei 
number,  in  the  first  memorial  to  the  Assembly  k 
said  : — "  Blessed  be  God  that  it  was  our  ^ot  d  en 
be  sent  to  Pennsylvania,  where  our  wants  hav< 
been  relieved,  and  we  have,  in  every  respect  ;. 
been  t»eated  with  Christian  benevolence  aiu  la 
charity."— (  Fo^es,  538.)  '  ti 

Nothing,  however,  beyond  the  general  trus  ; : 
in  Mr.  Benezet  and  the  other  citizens  connectec 
with  him,  was  done ;  for  early  in  December  thi 
Assembly  adjourned  till  March,  1756.  Befo» 
they  reassembled,  it  appears  from  the  public  ao 
counts  that  at  least  £1000  currency  had  beei 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  Neutrals. 

The  Assembly  was  convoked  specially  by  th 
Governor  early  in  February,  and  on  the  lltl 
their  attention  was  called  to  the  Neutrals  by  i 
petition  from  one  of  their  number,  J ean  Bap 
tiste  Galerm,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  indi 
viduals  and  the  families  of  the  exiles  giv^ 
The  petition  is  preserved  in  a  translated  formi 
but  the  list  is  unfortunately  lost.    The  petitioil 
contains  a  brief  and  temperate  statement  of  thi 
causes  which  led  to  the  exile  of  thd  Acadians,  aj 
strong  expression  of  gratitude  forithe  kindnesj 
with  which  they  had  been  received,  and  a  pro* 
testation  of  their  passive  loyalty  (and  more  than 
this  no  one  had  a  right  to  expect)  "to  the  Britimb 
crown.    It  contains  no  prayer  for  specific  assiMH 
tance.    A  bill  for  the  relief,  or,  as  it  is  rathcil' 
ambiguously  expressed  in  its  title,  for  "  dispenm 
sing  "  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  into  t&ip 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester  anop 
Lancaster,  was  immediately  introduced,  and  &0m 
tke  5th  of  March,  1756,  became  a  law  by  thim 
Executive  approval.    ( Votes,  537,  545).  t|L 
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:       This  law  is  now  before  me,  and  I  can  see 
'  'if  0iug  in  it  but  considerate  kindness.    The  ex- 
!  gs  were  to  be  divided,  not  dispersed,  among 

i  i«  counties  designated,  in  order  ^'  to  give  them 
y  i  1  opportunity  of  exercising  their  own  labor  and 

idustry,  and  they  were  to  be  supported  at  the 
Ptils  iblic  ex  ense,  and  among  the  commissioners 
imed  to  carry  it  into  execution  were  not  only 
lose  who,  as  Friends,  had  been  active  in  this 
■^2^11  id  every  scheme  of  benevolence,  but  those 
^  Ml  hose  French  descent  and  sympathies  may  be 
jiBi  ferred  from  their  names.  Anthony  Benezet 
tit.i  as  not  one,  bat  there  were  Jacob  Duche,  and 

ii  homas  Say,  and  Abraham  De  Normandie,  and 
5i  m  jmuel  Lefevre.  There  is  nothing  like  a  dis- 
^ry  ?  iption  of  families  hinted  at.  It  was  to  con- 
lad  tl  aue  in  force  twelve  months,  and  no  longer. 

.  sliii  pV"hat  exactly  was  done,  or  attempted  under 
ki  tisact,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  Down 
lit  ti  '  July  of  this  year,  when  Governor  Denny  ar- 
>m  ved,  upwards  of  «£1200  had  been  spent  in 
ciDjI  leir  support,  and  this  too,  although  there  were 
-[k  .fficulties  created,  by  the  exiles  themselves,  who, 
lough  willing  to  be  supported  as  objects  of 
ieT,fl  Parity,  evidently  thought — for  this  is  the  fair 
j.anj  mstruction  of  their  recorded  conduct — that  by 
■.'■'ik  sfusing  to  work  they  would  force  a  recognition 
ml  ■.  their  rights  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  as  such 
irlot  }  entitled  to  be  exchanged  or  sent  back  to 
In  ranee.    One  cannot  blame  them  for  this  sort 
M  '  contumacy,  and  yet  it  made  the  duty  of  kind- 
!i  bss  and  protection  not  an  easy  one.  Governor 
[orris,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  vic- 
raltn  tn  of  the  Gallophobia  of  his  time,  took  his  fare- 
)mi  ell  of  his  function  by  letters  to  Lord  Louduun, 
]kd  le  new  Governor  General,  and  to  Sir  Charles 
Bel  iardy,  filled  with  alarms  as  to  French  spies  and 
Qilici  apal  influence.    If  any  one  now-a-days,  afflic- 
ad  Is  d  with  a  fear  of  Romanistic  or  foreign  influences, 
ill  look  back  to  the  terrors  of  a  century  ago,  he 
vhl  ^y?  if  capable  of  any  rational  process,  learn  a 
j-e  11  lutary  lesson.    "By  means,^'  writes  Governor 
lis  i)j  [orris,  on  5th  July,  1766,. "  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
in  I  lies  who  are  allowed  in  this  and  the  neighbor- 
lie  is       Province  of  Maryland,  the  free  exercise  of 
,  jiTi  leir  religion,  and  therein  the  other  privileges 
jdfoijj'  English  freemen,  the  French  may  be  made 
quainted  with  the  steps  taken  against  them  j 
r  do  I  see?  how  it  is  possible  to  detect  them, 
I  from  the  bead  of  Chesapeake  Bay  the  roads 
rough  thislBrovince  to  Potomac  are  open  and 
ach  travelled,  especially  by  Germans,  who 
ve  a  largea«ettlement  at  Frederick  town  in 
ryland,  a  frontier  place  near  Kittochtinny 
ills  ;  none  are  examined  who  pass  that  way." 

which  Sir  Charles,  the  Governor  of  New 
Qrk,  promptly  replies  : — **I  am  inclined  to 
ink  the  treasonable  correspondence  must  have 
n  carried  on  by  some  Roman  Catholics,  and  ,1 
e  heard  you  have  an  ingenious  Jesuit  in  Phil- 
Iphia!"    (Archives^   690,   694.)    Let  me 
ere  pause  and  ask  which,  now  a  days,  seems 


most  preposterous — Frederick  town,  in  Maryland, 
being  a  frontier  town,  or  an  American  Governor 
being  afraid  of  a  Jesuit  I  And  yet  both  were  so 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  and  on  the  second  of 
September,  the  Neutrals  addressed,  in  person, 
earnest  and  pathetic  memorials  both  to  the  As- 
sembly and  the  Executive  Council.  A  candid 
examination  of  these  papers,  written  with  great 
eloquence  and  precision,  satisfies  me  that  they 
were  meant  not  merely  to  tell  their  tale  of  actu- 
al sorrow,  but  to  use,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
their  suflferings  as  an  argument  for  restoration  to 
liberty,  or  their  return  to  Europe.  The  two  ideas 
are  always  closely  interwoven.  '"We  humbly 
pray,'^  they  say  to  the  Assembly,  "  that  you 
would  extend  your  goodness  so  far  as  to  give  us 
leave  to  depart  from  hence,  or  be  pleased  to  send 
us  to  our  nation,  or  anywhere,  to  join  our  coun- 
try people ;  but  if  you  cannot  grant  us  these  fa- 
vors, we  desire  that  provision  may  be  made  for 
our  subsistence  so  long  as  we  are  detained  here. 
If  this,  our  humble  request,  should  be  refused, 
and  our  wives  and  children  be  suffered  to  perish 
before  our  eyes,  how  grievous  will  this  be  ;  had 
we  not  better  have  died  in  our  native  land? 
They  admit  they  have  refused  cows,  and  gar- 
dens and  modes  of  industry,  because,  say  they, 
"  we  will  never  consent  to  settle  here."  To  the 
Governor  they  spoke  the  same  language  of  sup- 
plication and  remonstrance,  though  one  may  al- 
most suspect  satire  in  their  affectionate  loyality, 
when  they  beg  to  be  suffered  to  join  their  own 
nation  "in  the  same  manner  which  it  has  pleased 
his  majesty.  King  George  (whom  may  God  pre- 
serve),  to  cause  us  to  be  transported  here  contra- 
ry to  our  will." — (7  Colonial  Records,  p.  239). 
The  remonstrance,  be  its  object  what  it  may 
have  been,  had  no  effect,  for,  while  the  Assem- 
bly paused,  the  Governor  sternly  repelled  the 
supplicants,  with  the  decision  that  they  could 
not  and  should  not  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  hinted  to  the  Assembly  that  it  was  expedi- 
ent the  Neutrals  should  be  more  generally  dis- 
persed.   [Id.  p.  24]. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  October, 
1756,  there  is  a  sad  revelation  on  its  records  of 
the  sufferings  of  these  poor  people  ;  made,  too, 
not  by  them,  but  by  one  of  the  kindest  of  the 
voluntary  almsgivers.  It  is  the  petition  of  Wil- 
liam Grifl5ths,  one  of  the  Commissioners.  Dis- 
sease  and  death  had  been  busy  among  the  exiles. 
Many  had  died  of  the  small  pox,  and  but  for  the 
care  that  had  been  bestowed  on  them,  many 
more  would  have  perished  miserably.  The  over- 
seers of  the  rural  townships  refused  to  receive 
them.  The  prejudice  against  the  foreigners 
prevented  the  employment  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  work,  "and  many  of  them,"  says  this 
paper,  "have  had  neither  meat  nor  bread  for  many 
weeks  together,  and  been  necessitated  to  pilfer 
and  steal  for  the  support  of  life."  (Votes,  p.  645.) 
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The  simple  Acadian  farmers,  who,  in  their 
once  happy  and  secluded  homes,  a  short  year  ago 

<«  Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man," 
had   become,  or   were    becoming,  mendicant 
pilferers  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  !  It  is  pit- 
eous to  think  of  the  contrast. 

This  appeal  again  moved  the  Assembly,  and  in 
as  short  a  time  as  the  dilatory  forms  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  times  permitted,  a  new  bill  was  en- 
acted, entitled  an  Act  for  binding  out  and  set- 
tling such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  as 
are  under  age,  and  for  maintaining  the  aged,  sick 
and  maimed  at  the  charge  of  the  Province. 
{Votes,  p.  m,  685. 

It  was  of  this  measure — the  compulsory  bind- 
ing out  to  learn  trades  of  the  children  of  those 
who  could  not  support  them — that  the  exiles 
most  loudly  complained ;  and  the  most  elaborate 
remonstrance  that  is  to  be  found  on  our  records, 
was  induced  by  it.  It  is  a  document  of  impas- 
sioned, and,  to  my  mind,  rather  artificial  rhe- 
toric, of  which,  as* before,  the  key  note  was  a 
prayer  for  deliverance  ;  but  let  it  be  observed, 
no  one  word,  from  first  to  last,  of  complaint  of 
personal  or  harsh  treatment.  "From  this  Prov- 
ince," they  say,  "we  have  experienced  nothing 
but  good,  for  which  ourselves,  our  wives,  and 
our  children,  shall  not  cease  to  supplicate  the 
Almighty  that  he  will  heap  upon  you  all  bless- 
ings, spiritual  and  tempoial.    (  Votes,  p.  685.) 

fTo  be  coniinued.] 

It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's 
opinion  :  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our 
own.  But  the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the 
independence  of  his  character. — R.  W.  Emerson. 


AS  the  season  is  again  drawing  near  when  many 
citizens  leave  their  homes  for  the  benefit  of  pure 
country  air  and  a  change  of  scenery,  attention  may 
properly  be  called  to  the  pleasant  retreat  of  Charles 
and  Catharine  P.  Foulke,  who  are  prepared  as  hereto- 
fore to  receive  summer  boarders. 

Their  farm  is  on  the  crown  of  one  of  the  mountain 
ridges  in  Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania,  about  four 
miles  from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  two  miles 
from  Stroudsburg,  and  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
situations  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  this  high  elevation  is  a  large  spring  of  excellent 
water,  M'hich  supplies  a  bath  house  attached  to  the 
premises.  This  is  an  especial  attraction,  -while 
within  doors,  there  is  much  to  create  a  home  feeling, 
and  make  this  a  very  desirable  mountain  retreat. 

The  Belvidere  Delaware  Rail  Road  is  complete 
to  the  town  of  Belvidere,  within  about  sixteen  miles 
of  the  place.  Stages  run  from  Easton  to  Strouds- 
burg. T.  B.  L. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  AND  Meal. — Flour  is  inactive,  and  without 
demand.  Standard  brands  are  firm  at  $6.00,  better 
brands  at  $6  12,  and  select  $6  25.  The  retail  dealers 
are  doing  alight  business  at  from  $6  25  up  to  $7  75  for 
for  common  and  extra  family  brands.  Sales  of  Rye 
Flour  at  $3  75  a  $3  87,  and  Corn  Meal  at  ^2  75  per 
barrel. 


Grain. — For  Wheat  the  price  is  2  a  3  cts.  lowtr 

Free  sales  of  red  at  $1  40  a  $1  45,'and  white  $1  42  fl 
$1  50  per  bushel.  Rye  is  73  cts.  per  bushel.  Corn  if 
arriving  freely,  and  is  rather  lower  ;  sales  at  50  a  55c| 
damaged  at  43|c.  Oats  are  dull;  sales  of  Maryland 
at  34  and  Delaware  at  31c. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOB 
BOYS. — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  wiil 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — ^^Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address, 
HENRY  W.  RTDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.^ 
3d  mo.  22— 3m.  ■ 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOJ 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situate 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N, 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Inscitution  will  o 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught  j  and  Lectures  are  delivered  oft 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teachmg  which  b^ 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfulbg 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuitioi 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books  a 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  no  extra 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  and 
Instruments.  ^ 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  doM 
to  and  from  Philadelphia.  ^ 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  ' 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  19th,  1856 — 5m. 
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GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  summer  session  of  thif 
school  will  commence  on  2d  day  the  19th  of  5th  mont^ 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  It  is  situated 
short  distance  from  the  Penllyn  Station,  on  tbftl 
North  Pennsylvania  Rail  road,  from  which  place  pupiifj 
will  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  free  of  charge. 

Terms  $60  for  the  summer  session,  one  half  payable 
in  advance. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under- 
signed, Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal. 
HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
4th  mo.  5th,  1856 -6t. 

GREKN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO 
GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  sout 
west  of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  Wi: 
mington.  This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  froB|| 
the  above  named  places.  The  summer  term  will  com- 
mence on  the  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  chargi* 
of  $5  per  term.    Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  term, 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  $55  per  session.  Thoai 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  school 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionville,  Pi^ 
0.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
3d  mo.  29.  »  i' 
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IXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDCIE. 
CContinued  from  page  116.) 

Seeking  still  to  calm  his  troubled  mind,  be 
'cqueoted  tlie  sermons  of  several  Episcopal 
linisters,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he  found  them 
liserable  comforters,  unprofitable  physicians, 
bat  had  no  balm  to  cure  his  wounded  spirit, 
'hey  spake  words  to  his  outward  ears,  but  wanted 
bward  life  and  energy.    They  seemed  to  him 
isipid  talkers,  ignorant  of  Grod  and  Christ,  and 
fltogether  unskilful  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
|ie  refreshing  of  weary  souls. 
On  the  1st  of  the  month  called  May,  1689, 
e  went  to  hear  one  of  this  set  of  men  at  St. 
ieter's  Cornhill  (so  called)  who  preached  upon 
gaiah  xxvi.  12.  Lord,  thou  wilt  ordain  peace 
i)r  us,  for  thou  also  hast  wrought  all  our  works 
I  us.    Expecting  from  hence  to  have  some 
[octrine  of  consolation  imparted  to  his  drooping 
|)irits,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  preacher 
kter  upon  a  long  narration  of  the  public  altera- 
pns  in  tho  nation,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
rince  of  Orange,  miserably  wresting  and  mis- 
pplying  the  peace  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  to 
e  present  state  of  secular  affairs.    This  was  a 
[try  great  disappointment  to  him,  who,  while  he 
rrnestly  sought  after  inward  peace,  was  enter- 
fened  only  with  the  news  of  outward. 
■Upon  his  return  home  again  to  Peopleton,  he 
Iplied  himself  seriously  to  the  work  of  repent- 
Ice,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  strengthning, 
|d  enabling  him  to  co-operate  therewith,  he  be- 
ll to  reform  his  conversation,  and  to  lead  a 
►re  sober  and  godly  life  than  heretofore. 
^jJIAnd  now  it  pleased  God  to  open  the  eyes  of 
understanding,  and  to  excite  him  to  an  en- 
iry  into  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  ceremonies 
tie  Church  of  England,  and  to  scan  and  ex- 
line  the  same  by  Scripture  rule.  In  this  search, 
my  things  occurred  to  him,  disagreeable  to  the 


Holy  Scriptures,  being  (to  use  his  own  words) 
only  appointments  and  contrivances  of  men,  and 
therefore  to  be  rejected  ;  as  for  example,  forms 
of  prayers  invented  by  men,  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Common  Prayei\  a  book 
taken  out  of  the  Romish  missal,  and  retaining  its 
essentials;  the  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests  and 
Deacons,  which,  as  used  by  them,  have  nothing 
scriptural  but  the  bare  names.  The  authority 
of  the  church,  in  determining  controversies  of 
faith,  and  instituting,  changing,  or  abrogating 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Baptizing  of  infants.  The 
sign  of  the  crof^s  in  baptism.  Godfathers  and 
Godmothers.  Bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  use  ot  the  surplice.  Consecrating  of  bread 
and  wine.  The  prayer  at  consecrating  the  bap- 
tismal water.  The  Priest's  power  of  absolving 
sins,  with  many  other  points  too  long  to  enume- 
rate. To  which  add,  the  pride,  avarice,  luxury, 
and  looseness  of  the  clergy :  their  anti-gospel 
maintenance,  as  tithes,  offerings,  &c.,  all  these 
things  together,  he  thought,  strongly  pleaded  for 
his  renouncing  of  a  church  so  erroneous,  corrupt 
and  superstitious,  both  in  her  doctrine,  worship 
and  ceremonies. 

While  he  was  exercised  in  the  consideration  of 
these  things,  the  words  of  Christ  often  came  into 
his  mind.  Mat.  xv.  8,  9.  This  people  draweth 
nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoreth 
me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from 
me ;  but  in  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  And 
that  exhortation  of  Peter,  Acts  ii.  40,  Save  your- 
selves from  this  untoward  generation."  To  which 
agrees  that  of  Paul,  2.  Cor.  vi.  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers,  for  what  fellowship  hath  righteous- 
ness with  unrighteousness  ?  And  what  com- 
munion hath  light  with  darkness?''  16,  And 
what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  Or  what 
part  hath  he  thatbelieveth  with  an  Infidel?"  16, 
And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God 
with  idols  ?  For  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living 
God )  as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  in  them :  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people."  17,  ''Wherefore  come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate  saith 
the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and 
I  will  receive  you."  18.  "  And  will  be  a  father 
unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

These  texts  often  occurred  to  his  remembrance. 
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and  being  applicable  to  his  present  case,  he  es- 
teemed them  as  spoken  to  himself ;  but  though 
he  was  now  fully  satisfied  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  open  them  unto 
him  by  his  blessed  spirit — 

1.  That  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, so  called,  are  no  ministers  of  Christ,  either 
in  respect  of  their  call,  titles,  works  or  mainten- 
ance. 

2.  That  the  church  itself,  as  constituted,  hath 
no  authority  from  the  New  Testament. 

3.  That  her  doctrine  is  in  many  points  very 
erroneous. 

4.  That  her  liturgy- worship  is  will  worship. 

5.  That  her  ceremonies,  sacraments,  ordina- 
tions and  tithes,  are  mere  humane  institutions. 

Yet  he  found  it  no  easy  thing  to  give  up  in 
obedience  to  his  convictions,  so  as  to  leave  her 
communion  :  both  honor  and  interest  lay  at 
stake.  It  was  hard  to  fiesh  and  blood,  to  part 
with  a  good  living,  and  settled  income,  and  to 
depend  on  providence  for  a  future  supply.  Nor 
was  it  a  light  thing  for  him  who  had  been  a 
minister  of  that  church,  well  approved  for  wis- 
dom and  judgment  near  twenty  years,  to  subject 
himself  to  reproach  and  contempt,  and  to  be 
counted  a  fool  by  those  who  formerly  held  him 
in  honor.  These  difficulties  retarded  him  for 
some  time,  and  many  doubts  and  fears  arising 
in  his  mind,  his  supplication  was  unto  the  Lord 
for  strength  and  deliverance  ;  so  that  at  length 
he  was  enabled  through  grace  to  obey  the 
heavenly  call ;  and  being  directed  by  the  truth, 
according  to  the  measure  then  manifested  to 
him,  he  voluntarily  quitted  his  parochial  charge 
and  tithe  revenue. 

Section  11. 

He  had,  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  re- 
signation, contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
several  leading  men  among  that  sort  of  Baptists, 
who  hold  particular  election,  and  final  perseve- 
rance •  and  particularly,  with  William  Hankins, 
and  Eleazar  Herring,  pastors  of  baptized  con- 
gregations, the  one  at  Upton  upon  Severn,  the 
other  at  Tewksbury  :  with  these  men,  and  some 
others  of  their  opinion,  he  had  divers  confer- 
ences ;  and  being  already  convinced  in  himself, 
that  infant  baptism  was  no  Institution  of  Christ, 
and  perceiving  them  to  bear  a  testimony  against 
many  errors  and  corruptions,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  National  Church,  and  judging  them  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  primitive  pattern,  he  joined 
himself  to  their  society,  and  soon  after  he  left 
preaching  in  the  Church  of  England,  was 
baptized  according  to  their  method,  on  the  21st 
day  of  October,  1691. 

Here  we  may  take  notice  of  a  mistake  in  the 
Athenas  Oxonienses,  vol.  2,  p.  49,  where  it  is 
said  of  Richard  Claridge,  that  he  turned  Inde- 
pendent, and  in  1692  opened  a  meeting  house 
in  Oxford,  for  persons  of  that  persuasion.  The 


author  of  the  work  must  have  been  misinformed 
since  R.  C.  never  was  an  Independent ;  nor  did 
he  ever  open  a  meeting  house  at  Oxford,  for  the 
people  of  that,  or  any  other  persuasion. 

At  the  time  of  his  being  so  baptized,  as  soon 
as  he  was  come  out  of  the  water,  and  gone  iatD 
an  house,  his  wet  clothes  being  yet  upon  him,  a 
certain  person  came  into  the  room,  and  pulling 
off  his  hat,  accosted  him  thus,  you  are  welcome, 
sir,  out  of  one  form  into  another.  This  man's 
words  struck  him  home,  and  often  after  returned 
with  weight  upon  his  mind. 

The  Episcopal  party,  whom  he  had  now  turned 
his  back  on,  were  highly  incensed,  and  several 
groundless*  reportsand  stories  were  spread  abroad 
concerning  him  ;  one  of  which  was,  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  patron  of  his  living, 
Sir  Edward  Dinely,  of  Charleton,  in  the  County 
of  Worcester,  and  himself ;  and  that  he  was  en 
deavoring  to  turn  him  out  of  the  rectory  of 


*NoTE. — About  six  weeks  before  his  resignation 
viz.,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1691,  a  letter  with  severa 
hands  to  it  was  brought  him  by  one  of  the  subscribers 
wherein  they  give  him  the  compellation  of  dearly  be 
loved,  and  greatly  desired,  and  after  earnest  desires 
that  he  might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  will 
of  God,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  an(f 
receive  the  abundant  communications  of  his  grace  and 
spirit,  to  the  fitiing  of  him  for  his  service  and  glory 
they  declare  it  to  be  their  unanimous  desire,  and  hum- 
ble request,  that  he  would  be  entreated  te  join  him 
self  to  them,  and  with  them,  &c.    Signed  in  the  be- 
half of  the  whole,  by 


Eleazar  Herring, 
John  Maosell, 
James  Warburton, 
Thomas  Lawrence, 
John  Newman, 
Jonathan  Barzadal, 


Joseph  Straford, 
Edward  Carter, 
"William  Millington, 
Benjamin  Bishop, 
Robert  Etheridge, 
Caleb  Drinkwater.  ■ 


These  were  members  of  a  congregation  of-BaptistsJ 
meeting  at  Tewksbury,  in  the  County  of  Glo<:esteJ  ^ 
(within  two  miles  of  which  he  had  lived  formerly,  foi 
the  space  of  four  years,  while  he  was  a  Parish  Priestj  |, 
and  whither  he  returned  upon  his  conscientious  quit 
ting  that  title,  office,  and  maintenance  thereunto  apper- 
taining) and  men  reputed  bath  sober  apd  pious,  whflfcfi 
were  generally  well  acqi>?»inted  with  him. 

About  two  months  after  his  resignation,  Thomas  |c 
Nanson,  a  man  well  known  in  Worcester,  both  for  his 
exact  conformity  to  the  rites  and  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  his  sober  and  obliging  conversation^ 
was  pleased  to  send  him  a  letter  of  his  good  opioioni  ;b 
of  him,  in  these  v/ords,  viz. 

Mr.  Claridge  :    1  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  you  since  you  have  deserted  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  lessened  your  income,  which  I  was  not  well 
pleased  to  hear,  especially  to  be  done  by  a  man  of  sd  i\ 
great  judgnaent,  and  skill,  not  only  in  worldly  affairs^  iii;* 
but  to  the  saving  of  souls  also.    He  concludes  vvitbj  f^] 
this  subscription  :  ^  ■ 

Yeur  constant  friend  and  servant, 

Thomas  Nansok. 

Worcester,  the  I2tk  of  March,  1691. 

These  testimonials,  which  shew,  that  even  while  heJlif; 
was  a  preacher  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  main*!  ||,. 
tained  a  good  character  among  men,  are,  as  divers 
others  might  have  been,  produced  to  manifest,  that 
such  reports  as  were  afterward  raised  and  spread  tc 
the  contrary,  were  the  product  either  of  malice  oi 
mistake. 
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Peopleton,  and  put  in  another :  the  said  Sir 
Edward  Dinely,  for  the  removing  of  that  slander- 
ous report,  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  and  gave 
h'im  frankly  of  his  own  motion,  the  following 
memorial. 

Memorand.  I  do  declare,  that  Mr.  Glaridge 
hath  carried  himself  with  due  respect  to  me,  and 
that  I  have  had  always  an  esteem  for  him ;  and 
that  I  never  went  about  to  dispose  of  the  rectory 
of  Peopleton,  until  I  was  well  satisfied  that  he 
would  voluntarily  resign. 

Witness  my  hand,        Edward  Dinely. 
December  J  11,  1691. 

He  had  not  been  long  a  member,  before  he 
ibecame  a  preacher  among  the  Baptists :  his  zeal 
and  fervency  at  the  time  cannot  be  better  repre- 
^  ssented;  than  by  *his  own  letters  then  written, 
some  of  which  we  have  therefore  thousfht  meet 

o 

transcribe. 

Dear  Brother, — To  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  is  an  employment  as  weighty  as 
lonorable ;  hence  ministers  are  called  stewards, 
mbassadors,  and  workers  together  with  Christ ; 
md  well  it  is,  when  he  works  with  them  ;  for 
xcept  the  Lord  build  the  house,  their  labor  is 
Dut  lost  that  build  it.    It  is  too  great  an  under- 
cey  caking  for  poor  man  to  attack  the  prince  of  dark- 
less, unless  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in- 
pirit  hirn  for  the  work.    There  is  no  hope  of 
iuccess  in  that  war,  wherein  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
he  Captain  of  our  salvation,  doth  not  lead  the 
mn.    There  is  also  an  enemy  within,  as  vrell  as 
vithout ;  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  the 
t)ld  man  opposeth  the  new,  and  we  find  ourselves 
Teqaently  defeated.    Melancthon  knew  this  by 
ad  experience,  and  we  have  as  much  cause  to 
)ewail  our  overthrows  as  he.    It  is  blessed 
reaching  of  the  gospel,  when  Christ  inspires  the 
Dreachers,  and  the  sermon  is  his,  not  theirs, 
f'-'*  Chen  the  word  of  God  doth  mightily  grow  and 
nultiply,  when  not  only  a  Paul  plants,  and  an 
^polios  waters,  but  God  gives  the  increase.  We 
ire  always  at  a  great  loss,  when  left  to  ourselves, 
riioi  Wq  may  talk  an  hour  or  two,  but  if  Christ  be 
lot  with  us,  by  his  spirit,  to  dictate,  bring  to  our 
emembrance,  and  open  unto  us  the  Scriptures, 
fc  is  but  an  useless,  empty  sound,  and  an  un- 
rofitable  beating  of  the  air.    There  arc  three 
•bings  that  should  be  considered  as  essential 
Qgredients  in  preaching,  the  spirit,  the  word, 
nd  the  power;  the  spirit  as  the  principal  effi- 
ient;  the  word  as  the  ordinary  instrument;  and 
le  power  as  the  efficacious  applicant.  Where 
lere  is  a  concentrication  of  these,  Satan  falls 
ke  lightning  ;  the  strong  man  armed  is  turned 
at  of  possession  ;  bloody  crucifiers  are  pricked 
^yi,    0  the  heart,  and  barbarous  persecutors  cry  out, 
hat  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?    The  Lord  keep 
rou,  and  all  his  faithful,  unto  the  death,  which 
3  the  prayer  of, 

Your  poor  and  unworthy  brother,  in  the  Lord's 
rork,  Richard  Claridge. 


In  the  5th  month,  1693,  he  took  an  house  in 
St.  John's  Court,  so  called,  in  the  Parish  of 
Clerkenwell,  and  dwelt  there  ;  but  removed  the 
next  year  to  G-eorge's  Court,  in  the  same  Parish, 
where  he  lived,  and  kept  a  grammar  school,  for 
several  years. 

On  the  20th  day  of  the  10th  month,  1693,  he 
was  married  among  the  Baptists,  in  their  meet- 
ing house,  at  the  Bagnio  in  Newgate  Street, 
London,  to  his  third  wife,.  Mary  Tomkins, 
daughter  of  Edward  Tomkins,  late  of  Abingdon, 
in  the  County  of  Berks,  malster,  deceased.  She 
was  a  member  of  a  Baptist  congregation,  then 
meeting  at  Foyner's  Hall,  London.  A  certifi- 
cate of  their  marriage  was  signed  by  several  sub- 
stantial witnesses  present  thereat. 

He  continued  preaeher  to  the  Baptist  congre- 
gation, at  the  Bagnio  aforesaid,  upwards  of  two 
years ;  and  then  desiring  to  be  dismissed,  the  said 
meeting  gave  him  an  ample  recommendation, 
signed  by  Robert  Steed,  their  elder,  and  eleven 
brethren,  members  of  the  said  meeting,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  same,  dated  the 
31st  of  the  1st  month,  1695. 

After  this,  he  preached  frequently  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Baptist's  meetings,  in  or  about  the 
city,  refusing  to  be  any  more  limited  to  a  parr 
ticular  assembly,  though  requested  thereunto; 
for  on  the  16th  day  of  the  5th  month,  1695, 
several  brethren,  of  the  Baptist  ehurch,  meet- 
ing at  Virginia  Street,  came  to  his  house,  with 
this  message,  viz.  That  the  church  having  con- 
sidered the  great  need  they  were  in  of  an  elder, 
and  having  sought  the  Lord,  both  in  public  and 
private,  to  direct  them  to  one  that  might  go  in 
and  out  before  them,  the  Lord  had  directed  them 
to  him,  and  the  church  did  unanimously  call  him 
to  that  work,  and  they  were  sent  as  messengers 
from  the  church  to  acquaint  him  therewith,  and 
to  desire  him  to  accept  thereof. 

His  answer  was,  that  he  thanked  God,  in  the 
first  place,  that  had  given  him  a  room  in  their 
hearts  and  prayers,  and  secondly,  them  for  their 
call.  Bat  the  work  being  exceeding  weighty, 
and  he  very  unfit  for  it,  he  desired  the  thing 
might  be  left  to  the  Lord,  to  see  what  he  would 
do  in  it ;  but  that  he  found  in  himself,  at  pre- 
sent, no  inclination  to  it.  He  desired  they  would 
not  construe  this  as  a  slight  complement,  or 
answer  of  course,  but  to  take  it,  as  it  was,  for 
the  real  sense  of  his  soul  in  the  case. 

On  the  23d  of  the  6th  month,  the  same  mes- 
sengers came  again,  and  in  the  name  of  the  said 
church,  gave  him  a  second  call  to  eldership  ;  but 
his  answer  was,  that  he  had  sought  the  Lord  in 
the  case,  and  seriously  examined  himself,  but 
could  neither  find  inclination  in  his  heart  to  ac- 
cept, nor  fitness  in  himself  for  so  great  a  work. 
That  it  was  the  desire  of  his  soul,  to  serve  Christ, 
and  his  people,  but  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear, 
to  do  it  in  the  station  they  desired  him.  They 
had  some  discourse  about  elders,  and  their  call ; 
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about  minister's  maintenance,  and  note  preaching ; 
he  told  them  his  opinion,  that  a  church's  call 
was  not  suScient,  and  that  bargain  and  contract, 
and  note  preaching,  were  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

On  the  15th  of  October  following,  came  two 
of  the  members  of  that  church,  as  private 
brethren,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  accept  the 
church's  call,  and  if  not  so,  by  all  means  to  take 
his  communion  with  them. 

His  answer  was,  he  could  not,  and  that  the 
Lord  bad  shewn  unto  him,  that  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Baptist  churches  were  out  of  course, 
and  that  there  was  an  higher  dispensation  than 
what  they  were  under.  Their  dispensation  was 
that  of  John,  a  lower  dispensation,  which  was  to 
vanish  ;  but  the  dispensation  of  the  spirit,  which 
is  to  continue,  was  higher.  Here  God  teaches 
bis  people  himself. 

He,  notwithstanding,  preached  at  times  in 
their  meetings,  some  months  longer ;  and  the  last 
sermon  that  he  preached  among  the  Baptists,  was 
on  the  15th  of  the  1st  month,  1695,  at  John 
Maiden's  meeting  in  Goodman  Fields,  upon 
Amos  iii.  2,  You  only  have  I  known,  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth,  therefore  I  will  punish 
you,  for  all  your  iniquities.'' 

[To  be  continued,] 


Furnished  by  a  Subscriber. 

Warrington^  2d  mo.  Athy  1757. 
Bear  Friendj  Ellen  Evans, — That  affec- 
tionate regard  which  truth  itself  raised  mutually 
in  our  hearts,  is  by  no  means  impaired  :  often, 
very  often,  since  I  left  your  land,  has  it  been 
strongly  revived ;  and  more  especially  so,  upon 
my  receiving  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  the  death 
of  thy  husband,  a  circumstance  in  which  the 
affliction  is  like  the  loss,  very  extensive.  Thou 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  tender  husband — his  child- 
ren, that  of  an  affectionate  parent.  The  church 
laments  a  pillar  removed  from  the  place  it  filled, 
at  a  time  when  they  are  greatly  wanted.  A 
sorrow  allowable,  for  the  perfect  example  of 
every  virtue,  even  Jesus,  wept  for  Lazarus.  This 
nature  demands  when  its  connections  are  broken, 
and  the  endearing  social  tie  is  dissolved.  But 
thou  well  knows,  (and  I  hope  it  now  stands  thee 
in  stead,)  we  are  all  pilgrims  and  strangers,  as 
our  fathers  were,  and  each  journeying  on 
through  this  region  of  distress,  towards  that 
^^city  which  hath  foundations^  Why  should 
we  grieve  too  much,  if  a  companion,  with  whom 
we  have  traversed  many  dubious  anxious  steps, 
hath  entrance  into  the  holy  city  a  few  moments 
before  us,  and  there  enjoys  consummate  felicity, 
whilst  we  stand  at  the  door  and  wait  for  the  same 
fruition,  of  which  at  times  we  receive  the 
earnest  ? 

Upon  all  the  glory  of  the  earth,  and  all  its 
enjoyments ;  upon  every  visible  thing,  one  in- 
scription is  written,  as  the  immutable  determina- 


tion of  Him  whose  name  is  the  most  High, 
"  They  shall  perish.'^  Throughout  all  nature, 
and  natural  connections,  however  endearing,  it 
has  and  must  be  verified.  Equally  fixed  is  the 
subsequent  truth,  the  joy  and  song  of  many 
generations,  JBut  thou  remains  I"  On  this 
everlasting  husband,  father,  friend  and  succour, 
may  thou  and  thine  now  lean,  and  know  this  dis- 
pensation  sanctified  and  blessed  to  all  your  help, 
in  renewing  diligent  care  to  so  live  and  move, 
that  when  the  great  Shepherd  shall  appear,  and 
all  his  faithful  with  him,  your  portion  may  be 
among  them  forever  ! 

And  now  methinks  I  cannot  help  addressing 
myself  to  you,  the  descendants  of  my  honored 
(because  honorable)  friend.  I  am  convinced  the 
same  gracious  hand,  which  was  his  comfort,  has 
been  near  to  some  of  you  for  the  like  glorious 
purpose,  even  to  establish  before  him  forever. 
I  am  also  persuaded  there  is  a  seed  and  heritage 
that  mourns  in  secret  because  of  its  leanness, 
and  honestly  seeks  relief  whence  it  ever  sprung. 
May  stability  and  patience  be  the  girdle  of  your 
loins,  and  in  the  Lord's  time,  this  poor  suppliant 
distressed  seed  will  delight  itself  in  fatness  ! 
One  generial  hint  from  my  own  experience,  would 
I  suggest  to  you  young  people.  Let  all  your  con- 
duct demonstrate  that  you  remember  the  worthy 
deceased  with  due  affection.  And  though  he  be 
dead  (with  respect  to  his  body,)  yet  let  hi.u 
speak.  I  have  found  it  my  duty  and  great  ad- 
vantage to  place  in  view  my  worthy  father,  and 
in  cases  of  importance  or  dubiuus  cases,  consult 
what  pleased  him  who  was  ripe  in  experience 
and  judgment.  I  believe  this  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  a  worthy  parent  is  an  ablation  ol 
sweet  incense  before  the  "  everlasting." 

Farewell  Ellen  !  may  Israel's  rock  be  thy  safe 
abode,  and  keep  thee  fresh  in  spirit,  green  and 
fruitful  in  old  age,  and  unite  thee  to  him,  an^^ 
the  many  generations  of  the  just,  who  are  steppet 
within  the  "  Pearl  Gates  !"  Farewell,  ye  dq 
scendants  of  the  great  and  good  !  Imitate  theiii| 
example.  As  they  have  followed  Christ,  follow 
ye  them  !  Be  wise,  for  it  is  true  happiness  !  In 
wisdom  ve  shall  fear  to  offend ;  and  this  fear  is 
an  excellant  defence.  : 

I  am  with  true  love  to  thee  and  thine,  thy] 
affectionate  friend,       Samuel  Fothergill. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT.  ; 
He  is  but  half  prepared  for  the  journey  of  life 
who  takes  not  with  him  that  friend  who  will  for 
sake  him  in  no  emergency,  who  will  divide  hia 
sorrows,  increase  his  joys,  lift  the  veil  from  hia 
heart  and  throw  sunshine  around  the  darkest! 
scenes. 

If  you  love  others,  they  will  love  you.  If  yottj 
speak  kindly  to  them,  they  will  speak  kindly* 
Love  is  repaid  with  love,  and  hatred  with  hatred* 
Would  you  hear  a  sweet  and  pleasant  echo^ 
speak  sweetly  and  pleasantly  yourself. 
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A  TESTIMONY  CONCERNING  ACCEPTABLE 
WORSHIP  TO  ALMIGHTY  GOD, 

The  following  testimony  concerning  accepta- 
ble worship  to  Almighty  God,  was  given  in 
writing  by  Dennis  Getchell,  late  of  Vassalbo- 


liis 
itai 


rough,  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 


England, 


a 

little  before  his  death,  who  was  educated  in 
the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  '  religion ; 
was  in  the  office  of  Captain,  and  afterwards  a 
Major,  in  the  late  war,  and  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  at  Boston ;  he 
deceased  about  the  month  called  April,  1791. 

I  am  moved  and  disposed  to  leave  this  tes- 
timony for  the  truth,  in  humble  gratitude, 
praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  the  great  Author 
and  Preserver  of  my  being,  who  in  his  marvel- 
lous loving  kindness  hath  visited  my  soul  with 
a  sensible  knowledge  of  what  I  now  commu- 
nicate ;  and  that  I  have  not  been  moved  there- 
unto by  the  advice,  consultation  or  direction 
of  any  mortal ;  but  purely  for  the  honor  of 
the  holy  head  of  the  church  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  my  fellow  mortals, 'to  bear  testimony,: 
that  no  man  can  acceptably  worship  the  ador- 
able God,  but  in,  through,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  own  Eternal  Spirit  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness,  in  the  pure  silence  of  all  flesh; 
not  as  some  may  imagine,  in  senseless  stupe- 
faction or  mere  silence  as  to  vocal  declarations; 
but  in  an  entire  abstraction  from  all  earthly 
or  fleshly  cogitations  ;  in  which  seasons  of  holy 
passivity  (all  the  effects  of  divine  power)  there 
is  divine  ability  imparted,  in  which  the  soul 
can  acceptably  worship  the  Almighty  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  (m  a  manner  no  form  of 
words  can  reach.)  And  I  have  this  testimony 
I^^to  leave  for  the  truth,  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
only,  that  in  divers  opportunities  of  waiting 
upon  the  Lord,  in  pure  silence,  with  the  peo- 
[pie  called  Quakers,  in  the  time  of  my  sickness, 
my  soul  (both  with  and  without  words)  has 
been  made  to  rejoice  in  the  living  sense  of  God's 
salvation,  to  my  unspeakable  comfort,  and  to 
our  mutual  ediflcation ;  and  in  unfeigned  love 
Ito  the  upright-hearted  of  this  religious  society 
of  people,  doth  my  soul  wish  that  grace,  mercy 
and  peace  may  be  multiplied  among  you. 

"  And  I  feel  my  soul  impressed  throusth  a 
tsense  of  duty  to  God,  and 
others,  who  are  or  may  have 
Bible  of  the  truth  as  held  by 


jssed  through 
IS  a  warning  to 
been  made  sen- 
this  people,  to 


before  God  :  I  feel  therefore  desirous  that  none 
may  slight  th*5  day  of  their  visitation,  or  shun 
the  cross  through  fear  of  man,  or  the  reproach 
of  the  world,  but  that  they  may  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  cheerful  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  truth  in  the  mind,  where  is  placed  God's 
witness,  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary  whom  all 
ought  to  hear  and  obey. 

^'  In  testimony  of  my  love  to  the  pure  worship 
of  God,  I  do  request  and  advise,  that  my  family 
meet  with  and  attend  the  religious  meetings  of 
Friends. 

^^Given  forth  this  sixth  day  of  the  fourth  month 
1791,  at  Yassalborough,  as  a  testimony  for  the 
truth,  in  the  fear  of  God,  under  the  enlivening 
influence  of  good  hope  and  desire  that  the  Lord 
may  make  it  useful  for  the  promotion  of  truth ; 
and  that  he  who  is  a  just  rewarder  of  all  such  as 
love,  and  diligently  seek  him,  will  graciously 
condescend  to  receive  this  free-will  offering  at 
my  hands,  unto  whom  be  all  glory,  honor,  ma- 
jesty and  power,  with  everlasting  thanksgiving 


that  being  blinded  by  the  God  of 
love  with  the  honor  and  friend- 


in 


freely  own, 
this  world, 

ship  thereof,  and  through  a  fear  of  the  shame 
cross  of  Christ,  I  have  been  disobedi- 


of  the 

ent  to  the  heavenly  visitation  of  God's  love, 
and  thereby  deprived  myself  of  many  precious 
opportunities,  that  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
favored  with,  had  I  been  faithful  to  the  just 
witness  which  (during  the  time  of  my  confine- 
ment) I  have  often  had  deeply  to  mourn  for 


ascribed  for  evermore. 


Amen. 
Dennis  Getchell." 


Some  accovnt  of  Dennis  Getchell  aforesaid j  as 
certified  hy  a  person  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  in  years  past. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  natural  abilities,  and 
reputation  in  the  parts  where  he  lived,  having 
his  residence  at  Yassalborough  aforesaid,  appear- 
ing strong  in  argument,  cogent  in  reasoning, 
deep  in  his  researches  after  the  origination  of 
matter  and  things,  of  a  steady  conduct;  was 
deemed  a  good  neighbor  and  an  useful  member 
of  civil  society.  After  serving  in  several  public 
stations  (as  first  mentioned),  in  the  latter  part  of 
Ms  life  he  had  conferred  on  him  a  commission 
of  the  peace.  He  had  been  convinced  of  the 
truth,  relating  to  a  principle  of  inward  light  and 
grace  being  conferred  on  every  man,  as  a  pure 
infallible  teacher,  consistent  with  the  doctrine  ot 
the  people  called  Quakers  (although  it  is  slighted 
and  spoken  against  by  many  professing  Christi- 
anity :)  and  being  upwards  of  twelve  years  ago 
remarkably  reached  and  tendered  in  his  spirit 
under  the  testimony  of  a  minister  of  that  reli- 
gious society,  at  -a  meeting  held  near  his  dwel- 
ling, his  mind  was  for  seme  time  apparently 
turned  from  the  sentiments  received  by  educa- 
tion, with  desires  to  take  up  the  cross  and  walk 
in  a  narrower  way,  which  he  then  saw  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  obtain  inward  peace  ;  but  his 
resolutions  did  not  appear  to  be  strong  enough 
to  withdraw  from,  and  withstand  the  stream  he 
had  been  accustomed  to,  in  regard  to  worldly 
friendship,  with  the  maxims  and  honors  thereof, 
so  as  to  make  a  solid  progress  in  the  true  Chris- 
tian path  of  self-denial  ;  therefore,  although  he 
retained  a  regard  for  the  society  called  Quakers, 
he  never  joined  himself  among  them  as  a  mem- 
ber.   When  his  health  declinedj  through  the 
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prevalence  of  a  sore  disorder,  he  was  visited  with 
a  sense  of  divine  mercy,  and  it  is  hoped  he  wit- 
nessed forgiveness  of  his  sins  J  often  greatly  be- 
moaning his  folly  and  disobedience  in  not  being 
faithful  to  the  inward  principle  of  truth,  and  its 
discoveries  of  Christian  duty,  which  he  had  been 
favored  to  see  in  time  past  was  a  sure  way  of  ob- 
taining salvation.  The  humble  penitent  state 
of  his  mind  near  the  close  of  his  life,  appears 
from  the  tenor  of  his  expressions  hereafter  in- 
serted :  out  of  the  many  of  like  nature  which  he 
uttered  in  the  time  of  ^his  illness,  these  follow- 
ing having  been  faithfully  preserved  in  writing, 
were  lately  communicated  for  more  general  ben- 
efit to  a  person  at  Providence  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  by  one  of  said  Getcheirs  near 
neighbors,  who  was  formerly  a  magistrate  of  that 
place,  and  remains  to  be  a  person  of  good  repu- 
tation and  undoubted  veracity. 

Upon  his  giving  over  any  expectation  of  help 
from  physicians  at  the  place  where  he  lived,  he 
concluded  to  embark  for  Boston,  and  being  about 
to  take  leave  of  his  near  connections  and  others, 
in  an  opportunity  at  that  time  happening,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  much  contrited  but  being  evident- 
ly under  the  refining  hand  of  divine  power, 
which  purifies  from  nature's  dross  (although 
heretofore  he  mostly  had  words  at  will)  he 
was  now  so  reduced  and  curbed  in  by  an  awful 
sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  before  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world,  that  he  said;  ^'not- 
withstanding it  looks  very  dark  and  uncertain, 
whether  I  shall  ever  see  my  family  any  more, 
yet  I  am  so  shut  up  that  I  cannot  communicate 
any  advice  or  instruction  to  them ;  I  can  only 
utter  words  without  life.  The  Almighty  hath 
shut  my  mouth,  and  whether  ever  it  will  please 
him  to  open  it  again,  I  know  not ;  and  if  I  ^m 
not  favored  to  speak  in  the  life,  I  must  leave 
them  without  a  word,  however  trying," 

Taking  leave,  he  said,  "  Friends,  all  I  can  say 
is  farewell,"  which  he  uttered  in  a  broken  man- 
ner. 

Not  long  after  his  return  from  Boston  (being 
also  given  over  by  the  physicians  there)  he 
seemed  favored  with  a  sense  of  divine  mercy,  in 
the  living  hope  of  pardon  and  salvation ;  and 
many  of  his  relations  and  neighbors  being  pres- 
ent, he  warned  them  to  beware  of  the  pollutions 
and  vanities  of  the  world ;  and  strongly  advised 
them  to  restrain  their  families  from  going  out 
into  company,  and  not  to  indulge  their  children 
in  frequenting  places  of  ill  example,  as  he  said 
he  had  too  much  done  in  his  time.  At  another 
time  he  said  in  substance  thus,  "Words  do  not 
seem  to  me  as  once  they  did ;  I  often  feel  shut 
up,  and  cannot  say  a  word ;  some  people  come 
in,  and  think  they  must  do  something;  and 
so  without  life  (or  with  un&anctified  lips)  speak 
of  things  they  have  only  heard  with  their  lout- 
ward)  ears  ;  but  it  is  a  burden  to  me ;  at  other 
timea  I  feel  such  openness,  that  I  fear  I  shall 


exceed  my  bounds ;  if  you  see  this  to  be  my 
case,  pray  admonish  me." — He  often  desired 
to  collect  his  family,  when  Friends  came,  say- 
ing, "I  have  no  opportunity  of  getting  out  to  ' 
meeting,"  upon  which  occasions  there  appeared 
evident  tokens  of  divine  goodness  being  near. 

At  one  time,  while  some  persons  sat  with 
him  at  supper,  ho  said,  in  a  very  sensible  and 
feeling  manner,  "I  have  often  (when  sitting 
at  meat)  besought  the  Lord  for  more  substan- 
tial food  than  this,  which  must  perish ;  for  the 
bread  of  life  which  comes  from  heaven ;  and 
oh,  may  we  all  be  so  preserved  through  life, 
as  to  meet  in  heaven;  there  is  happiness  with- 
out mixture  and  without  end."  At  another 
time,  soon  after  one  had  entered  the  room  (and 
they  being  alone),  he  said  nearly  as  follows,  "  I 
have  been  made  sensible  of  the  nature  of  accep- 
table worship,  through  the  emblem  of  the  flow- 
ing and  ebbing  of  the  tide,  which  is  by  a  secret 
influence  unknown  to  man ;  that  as  the  tide  flows 
into  rivers,  rivulets,  and  creeks,  and  again  re- 
turns to  the  ocean,  so  it  is  as  the  love  and  spirit 
of  God  flows  into  the  mind,  when  reduced  into 
pure  silence;  it  is  in  that  which  returns  to  the  I 
ocean  of  (love)  that  God  is  acceptably  worshipped, 
and  there  is  no  other  way,  therefore  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Friends'  principles  are  before  any 
other  people  ;  and  my  faith  is  such,  that  tho&*e 
who  are  thus  in  the  fellowship  of  one  spirit,  feel  i 
the  flowings  thereof  into  one  another's  minds,  i 
But  oh  I  how  have  I  despised  and  trampled  on  i 
the  blessed  truth,  through  a  contempt  of  its  small 
appearance,  as  others  now  do  ;  my  sense  of  the  j 
greatness  of  my  pride  and  rebellion  is  such,  that 
I  think  my  suffering  light,  and  that  I  shall  have 
further  chastisement  yet ;  though  so  it  is,  in  the 
extreme  anguish  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  enough." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  There  was  a  per- 
son came  to  see  me  to-day  (naming  him)  being  a 
man  of  note;  and  another  (being  one  who  had 
been  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  gone  from  it) 
and  immediately  it  struck  ray  mind  whether  I 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  Christ's  words,  if  any 
were  given  me  to  speak,  and,  through  fear  of  the 
shame  of  the  cross,  I  began  instantly  as  wor(fe ' 
were  given;  and  I  have  this  to  say,  truth  wiH  i 
comfort  the  believers,  and  cause  devils  to  tremble. 
And  speaking  of  the  one  abofe  hinted  Jthat  was 
gone  from  the  truth,  said,  "he  is  endeavoring  to 
patch  up  something,  but  will  never  obtain  peace  un- 
til he  returns  to  the  place  from  whence  he  went  out: 
truth  is  over  all,  and  no  substitute  will  answer 
in  its  room :  many  are  making  to  themselves 
something  they  think  looks  like  it,  but  nothing 
will  answer  but  the  truth  itself :  it  is  over  all, 
and  the  possession  of  it  will  enable  a  man  to  for- 
sake all.  Ten  thousand  worlds,  one  upon  the 
back  of  another,  would  be  no  inducement  to  me 
to  live  as  I  have  lived.  In  the  world  is  poUu- ' 
tion,  yea,  there  is  poison  in  everi/  vein  of  it."  [ 

At  another  time  he  said,     Oh  I  that  a  searcli  ■ 
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1  may  go  through  the  churches,  and  none  be  con- 
tented with  a  name,  and  in  the  end  be  disap- 
jiointed."  At  another  time  he  said, 'Hhe  help 
of  man  is  vain,  yea,  even  though  they  were  prin 
cesj  my  trust  and  dependence  is  only  on  God, 
who  hath  power  and  can  help;  I  am  waiting  in 
hopes,  that  in  his  own  time  he  will  arise  for  my 
help,  which  will  be  the  best  time.  He  is  just, 
and  if  he  should  cast  me  off  forever,  I  feel  noth- 
ing in  me  that  can  say,  what  dost  thou  ?  If  I 
perish,  it  shall  be  at  the  feet  of  his  power,  beg- 
ging mercy.''  At  anoth-er  time,  ^'  We  are  but  as 
children  under  age,  and  do  not  know  what  is 
best  for  us.  We  need  a  wise  and  tender  parent 
to  guide  and  direct  us ;  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  know  on  whom  to  depend ;  this  keeps  us 
,|)oor  and  begging." 

About  two  minutes  before  his  departure,  his 
brother  asking  him  how  it  was  with  him,  he  said, 
*'  my  trust  and  dependence  is  upon  a  merciful 
God.'' 


EXTRACT. 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
I  also  reap."  If  this  text  were  deeply  impressed 
on  our  minds,  I  think  it  would  lead  to  great  cau- 
ition  in  our  various  steppings  through  life.  And 
lit  appears  to  me,  not  only  applicable  to  our  reli- 
gious concerns,  but  may  often  be  seen  verified  in 
the  things  belonging  to  this  life.  That  causes 
produce  effects,  is  a  position  to  which  we  are 
generally  disposed  to  assent.  If  a  man  be  care- 
ful to  BOW  good  seed  in  his  ground,  he  looks  for- 
ward with  the  expectation  that  he  shall  reap 
the  same ;  for  though,  "  the  race  is  not  (always) 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  biittlo  to  the  strong,"  yet, 
where  it  is  not  so,  we  consider  it  as  something 
extraordinary,  and  not  conformable  to  that 
which  we  might  in  the  common  course  of  things 
expect.  Yarious  circumstances  occur  between 
seed  time  and  harvest,  which  may  prevent  a 
man's  expectations  from  being  fully  answered ; 
but  yet,  care  and  labor  are  generally  blessed  with 
a  degree  of  success  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  we  should 
feel  but  poor  encouragement  for  our  activity  in 
the  endeavor  to  remove  the  evils  relative  either 
to  the  body  or  mind.  But  such  as  we  sow,  we 
may  expect  to  reap.  If  we  indulge  pride  and 
self-conceit,  the  fruit  we  shall  reap  will  most 
likely  be  contempt ;  if  we  give  way  to  malevo- 
lence and  ill  humor,  we  shall  find  the  fruit  it 
produces  will  be  the  dislike  of  those  who  feel  its 
influence.  If  we  are  kind  and  beneficent,  we 
expect  to  meet  with  love  in  return.  To  these 
things  we,  in  general,  readily  assent ;  but  yet  we 
are  not  sufficiently  attentive  always  to  sow  good 
seed.  The  cause  and  the  effect  are  frequently 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  we  do  Hot 
properly  consider  what  fruit  will  be  produced  by 
sowing  any  corrupted  seed.  Sometimes  we  have 
almost  forgotten  what  seed  we  sowed,  till  the 
badaess  of  what  we  reap  leads  to  retrospection ; 


at  others,  we  perhaps  repent,  after  having  sown 
the  bad,  and  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  eradi- 
cate it;  but  this  is  almost  as  difficult  as  for  the 
Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots;  and  notwithstanding  our  endeavors,  we  shall 
most  likely  find,  that  some  of  the  evil  seed  re- 
mains to  be  reaped.  Often,  very  often,  in  the 
review  either  of  our  own  lives,  or  those  of  others, 
we  may  trace  good  or  bad  effects  to  their  respec- 
tive causes;  and  I  often  feel  a  zeal  that  the 
young  and  thoughtless  might  be  aware  of  the 
danger  of  sowing  such  seed  as  they  would  not 
wish  to  reap;  that  they  would  consider  their 
ways,  and  be  wise,  and  by  a  prudent  and  cir- 
cumspect conduct,  guard  against  those  effects 
which  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  brought  to  la- 
ment. Margaret  Woods. 


For  Fri«nds'  IntelUgencer. 
chronology  op  the  chapters  of  JEREMIAH. 

The  following  remarks  are  found  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Clarke's  Comments  on  the  Book  of 
Jeremiah.  After  collating  and  comparing  the 
prophecies  with  the  reigns  of  the  several  Kings 
under  which  they  were  delivered,  he  says  : — 

"  Taking  into  consideration  the  order  of  the 
reigns,  a  child  may  perceive  that  the  above  pro- 
phecies are  not  in  the  order  of  the  times  of  their 
delivery ;  and  that  the  sheets  or  skins  on  which 
the  text  of  the  MS.  was  written,  from  which  the 
present  copies  have  derived  their  origin,  have 
been  pitifully  interchanged,  huddled,  and  tacked 
together,  without  connection  or  arrangement. 

"  To  remedy  this  defect,  Dr.  Blagney  has  ar- 
ranged the  chapters  in  the  following  order,  which 
he  terms  a  new  arrangement  of  the  chapters  in 
Jeremiah,  from  chap.  xx.  to  chap.  xlvi.  inclu- 
sive :  XX.,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxxv.,  xxxvi., 
xlv.,  xxiv.,  xxix.,  XXX.,  xxxi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii., 
xxi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxviii., 
xxxix.,  16-18.,  xxxix-,  1-14.,  sL,  xli.,  xlii., 
xlii.,  xliv.,  xlvi.,  &c. 

"  In  such  a  case  as  this,  when  the  arrangement 
of  the  common  te"xt  is  so  evidently  defective,  and 
in  many  respects  absurd^  this  procedure  is  quite 
allowable ;  fur  although  the  present  text  as  to  its 
arrangement  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  yet, 
when  a  remedy  is  found,  it  would  be  absurd,  if 
not  sinful  to  follow  an  order  which  we  may  rest 
satisfied  never  did  proceed  from  the  inspired 
writer. 

I  hope  none  will  suppose  that  these  observa- 
tions detract  anything  from  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  book.  The  prophet  delivered  his 
discourses  at  particular  times  in  select  portions j 
during  forty  or  forty-three  years ;  these  were 
afterwards  gathered  together  and  stitched  up 
without  any  attention  to  chronological  arrange- 
ment. Though  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  directed 
the  prophet,  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  it  guided  the  hand  of  every  collector  or 
scribe  into  whose  custody  these  several  parcels 
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might  come.  Suppose  a  man  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  sheets,  and  not  knowing  how  to  collate 
them,  stitches  the  whole  of  them  confusedly  to- 
gether, so  that  in  many  places  the  sense  cannot 
be  made  out  from  a  preceding  to  a  following 
sheet,  would  it  not  be  singularly  foolish  for  any 
person  to  say,  *As  God  is  the  Fountain  of 
wisdom,  and  Author  of  reason,  such  incongruities 
cannot  proceed  from  him,  therefore  this  book 
was  not  given  by  divine  revelation  V  A  child 
in  a  printer's  oflSce  might  reply,  •  Cut  the  stitch- 
ing asunder,  that  is  man's  work;  collate  the 
sheets  and  put  them  in  their  proper  order,  and 
you  will  soon  see  that  every  paragraph  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest,  and  contains  the  words  of 
Divine  Wisdom.' 

"  Many  an  ancient  MS.,  which  appeared  mu- 
tilated and  imperfect,  I  have  restored  to  order 
and  perfection,  by  cutting  the  binding  asunder, 
and  restoring  the  sheets  and  leaves  to  those 
places  from  which  the  ignorance  and  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  binder  had  detached  them.  May  we 
not  be  allowed  to  treat  in  the  same  way  the  dis- 
locations in  the  writings  of  a  prophet,  when  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  his  work  has 
suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  careless  and  igno- 
rant?" 

FKIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MOiNTH  17,  1856. 

In  our  last  number  we  made  some  remarks  re- 
specting the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  found- 
ed upon  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  and  ex- 
pressed our  regret  that  so  many  of  the  Society 
in  that  country  were  disposed  to  go  back  into 
that  formal  system  of  religion,  out  of  which  our 
forefathers  were  called.  The  events  of  the  last 
few  years  in  this  country,  among  those  called 
*^  Orthodox  Friends,^'  indicate  that  the  same 
causes  are  at  work,  and  the  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced, though  it  is  probable  to  a  more  limited  ex- 
tent. We  only  allude  to  the  subject  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  be  preserved  from  the  errors  into 
which  we  believe  many  of  those  have  fallen, 
with  whom  we  were  formerly  connected  in  re. 
ligious  fellowship.  Our  early  Friends  were  called 
out  of  the  various  sects  of  professing  Christians 
in  their  day,  to  revive  a  great  truth  which  had 
been  nearly  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  scholastic 
theology.  ^'  The  bent  and  stress  of  their  minis- 
try," says  William  Penn,  "  was  conversion  to 
God,  regeneration  and  holiness,  not  schemes  of 
doctrines  and  verbal  creeds,  or  new  forms  of 
worship,  but  a  leaving  off  in  religion  the  super- 
fluous^ and  reducing  the  ceremonious  and  forma^ 


part,  and  pursuing  earnestly  the  substantial,  the 
necessary  and  profitable  part,  as  all  upon  a  seri- 
ous reflection  must  do  and  acknowledge. 

Such  was  the  position  occupied  by  these  "  song 
of  the  morning,"  and  such  the  simple  doctrine 
they  proclaimed  fearlessly  to  the  world  in  the 
face  of  obloquy  and  reproach  from  a  highly  pro- 
fessing church,  by  whom  they  were  branded  as 
heretics  and  infidels. 

It  was  not  long  before  Geo.  Keith  distracted 
*he  infant  Society  by  declaring  that  "  the  light 
of  Christ  within  was  not  sufficient  for  salvation 
witho%it  something  else,*  and  being  an  eminent 
minister  and  plausible  in  his  reasonings,  he  sue. 
ceeded  in  drawing  off  a  large  number  of  adherents, 
who  called  themselves  "  Christian  Quakers,  or 
Friends,"  in  contra-distinction  to  the  main  body  ^' 
of  the  Society.  ! 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  persecutions,  i  ^ 
both  from  within  and  without,  the  Society  of  ' 
Friends  maintained  the  simplicity  of  its  faith,  and  i  ^ 
when  its  members  were  drawn  into  controversy,  I 
they  defended  this  faith  by  quotations  from  the  '  * 
Scripture,  to  the  language  of  which  they  general-  W 
ly  adhered. 

Thousands  flocked  to  the  standard  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  as  preached  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  now  revived  by  this  persecuted  peo- 
ple, and  the  Society  rapidly  increased,  not  only 
in  England,  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
in  the  American  Colonies.  They  were  industri-  * ' 
ous  in  writing  and  in  circulating  their  views,  and  H 
it  is  remarkable  that  though  they  came  out  of  a 
variety  of  religious  sects,  they  were  soon  redeem- 
ed from  the  popular  creeds  of  the  day,  and  even 
from  the  use  of  expressions  that  were  ambiguous 
and  calculated  to  mislead  from  their  true  mean- 
ing. 

The  records  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dying  sayings  of  their  members,  j 
many  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  me-  ^ 
morials  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  pub- 
lished, are  remarkably  free  from  anything  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  mind  from  a  dependence  upon 
the  inward  teacher,  which  they  recognized  as  all 
sufficient  for  salvation.  They  believed  with  George 
Fox  that  "  Jesus  Christ  had  come  to  teach  his 
people  himself,  through  the  influence  of  his  light,  i 
spirit  and  power."    The  undaunted  courage  with  !  f 
which  they  maintained  their  testimonies,  the  j  Hi 
meekness  which  they  displayed,  and  the  patience  | 
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ith  which  they  bore  the  grievous  persecutions 
f  their  adversaries,  broke  dov^n  the  spirit  of  op- 
osition,  and  they  rapidly  rose  to  wealth  and  in- 
uence.  They  not  only  ceased  to  be  persecuted, 
at  both  the  government  and  priesthood  courted 
mi  aid,  and,  after  a  time,  in  too  many  instances, 
ley  yielded  to  the  gilded  baits,  and  had  little  to 
istinguish  them  from  other  sects,  except  their 
eculiarities.  We  find  them  assimilating  with 
burchmen  in  the  spread  of  the  Bible  among  the 
}  called  heathen,  and  uniting  with  a  hireling 
riesthood  in  attempts  to  evangelize  the  world. 
l3  wealth  and  influence  increased,  there  was  a  de- 
ine  of  vital  piety,  and  that  humble  walking  in 
ae  fear  of  the  Lord  which  had  so  remarkably 
preserved  their  predecessors.  Instead  of  a  de" 
gndence  upon  the  word  "nigh  in  the  heart  and 
1  the  mouth,"  formularies  of  faith,  and  some  of 
le  doctrines  of  the  established  Church  were  in- 
sted  upon.  The  attempt  on-  the  one  hand  to 
isist  upon  these  views  as  of  paramount  import- 
nce,  and  on  the  other  to  resist  them,  produced 
Dnvulsion  and  disunion.  A  large  portion  of 
le  Society  were  unprepared  to  adopt  these  doc- 
'ines  as  tests  of  religion  and  fellowship,  and  a 
jparation  ensued  in  most  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
Q  this  Continent,  which  is  again  being  exhibited 
mong  "  Orthodox  Friends." 
Our  object  in  alluding  to  this  has  not  been  to 
mew  the  spirit  of  controversy,  but  rather  with 
view  of  holding  up  the  importance  of  cultivat- 
ig  humility,  toleration,  and  brotherly  love  ;  re. 
lembering  that  whatever  may  be  our  peculiar 
pinions,  the  badge  of  disciplesh'p  is,  that  ye 
)ve  one  another. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  these  overturnings 
lay  humble  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  man, 
ad  that  all  who  claim  the  name  of  Friends  may 
dly  again  to  the  standard  which  was  so  faithful- 
I  maintained  by  our  forefathers,  and  that  we 
lay  again  be  favored  with  the  evidence  that  they 
ho  are  joined  to  the  Lord  are  of  one  spirit. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  John  Town- 
md.  West  Philadelphia,  "  An  humble,  earnest 
ad  affectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy,  by  William 
law,  A.  M.,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  account 
F  his  life  and  character." 


We  announced  in  our  last  number  the  publi- 
ition  of  S.  M.  Janney's  life  of  George  Fox 
ad  Wm.  Penn,  in  a  eheaper  form  than  the  first 


edition.  It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in 
our  columns  that  the  ^orks  are  now  for  sale  by 
Hayes  &  Zell,  193  Market  Street. 

Married, — On  the  Ist  inst.,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  relij^ious  Society  of  Friends,  by  the 
approbation  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting.  Isaac  E., 
son  of  the  late  Andrew  Ambler,  to  Eliza  M., 
daughter  of  Edwin  Moore,  all  of  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa. 


Died, —On  First  day,  the  I3th  of  Fourth  month 
last,  John  H.  Bunting,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age, — a  member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  15th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Mary 

BoNSAJ^,  aged  70  years, — a  member  of  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting. 

The  following  letter  from  Warner  MifHin  to 
John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  handed  to  us  for  publication  : 

Philadelphia  J  9th  mo.,  ^4:th,  1798. 

Respected  Friend  : — I  hope  I  may  address 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  United  States  in  this 
style,  without  in  the  least  degrading  him  in  his 
station,  as  I  do  esteem  him  my  friend,  and  am 
well  assured  I  have  a  due  respect  for  him  and 
for  the  station  he  fills ;  sincerely  desiring  to  con- 
duct myself  under  his  administration  in  every  re- 
spect consistent  with  my  conscience,  as  a  good 
and  respectful  citizen  ought  to  do.  I  therefore 
inform  the  President  that  being  in  this  city  to 
attend  our  Annual  Solemnity  at  the  stated  time 
for  holding  it,  my  mind  has  been  deeply  affected 
under  a  consideration  of  the  awful  situation  of 
the  state  of  things,  and  the  awful  judgments  of 
an  offended  God  (as  I  believe,)  now  conspicuous- 
ly over  this  city ;  by  the  grievous  mortality  suf- 
fered to  affect  its  inhabitants;*  as  well  as  on 
divers  other  places  in  different  ways,  very  visible 
to  the  believing  mind.  I  say  awful,  for  so  it  has 
felt  to  me,  a  little  like  venturing  my  life  to  come 
hither,  singly  to  endeavor,  in  my  small  measure, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  righteousness  in  the 
earth ;  and  having  been  dipped  into  serious 
thoughtfulness  about  the  cause,  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
generally  to  be  on  this  wise  concerned.  And 
what  impressed  my  mind  with  considerable  weight 
about  ten  days  ago,  after  riding  the  road  from 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  through  Maryland, 
to  my  residence  in  Delaware  State,  hath  been 
again  revived.  I  had  pretty  full  account  given 
me  of  the  abominable  trade  carried  on  through 
that  part  of  the  country  by  negro  drivers,  buy- 
ing drove  after  drove  of  the  poor  afflicted  blacks, 
like  droves  of  cattle  for  market;  carrying  them 
into  the  Southern  States  for  speculation,  regard- 
less of  the  separation  of  nearest  connections  and 
naturalities.    It  raised  such  indignation  in  my 

*  The  yellow  fever  at  that  time  prevailing  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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breast  that  I  concluded,  indeed,  if  I  had  the 
sovereign  power,  and  thei^  was  no  appeal  from 
my  decree,  nor  any  other  power  that  could  punish 
such  a  crime,  that  I  would  punish  this  nation  as 
a  nation ;  that  I  would  punish  this  Grovernment; 
yea,  I  thought  I  would  not  exempt;  the  President, 
its  first  magistrate ;  but  this  reflection  occurred — 
perhaps  he  may  be  entirely  without  the  know- 
ledge of  this  atrocious  and  abominable  crime, 
which  determined  me,  if  I  felt  myself  authorized 
■(as  I  believe  I  now  do),  to  advertise  thee  thereof, 
and  modestly  warn  thee  to  pay  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  to  do  thy  duty.  If  thou  failest  there- 
in, thou  mayst  have  cause  to  repent,  when,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  too  late. 

It  may  be  urged  thou  hast  no  constitutional 
power  to  do  anything  in  this  business,  and  that 
the  Greneral  Grovernment  has  none.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  believe  this  conduct  hath  a  tendency  to 
offend  the  majesty  of  Heaven;  and  to  draw  down 
upon  us  righteous  judgment.  I  am  now  free  to 
mention,  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  an  old 
magazine,  in  which  was  inserted  the  message  of 
a  G-overnor  of  Boston,  to  the  Greneral  Court  there, 
recommending  to  their  notice  the  subject  of  mak- 
ing restitution,  or  endeavor  to  do  something  as 
an  atonement  for  injuries  which  had  been  done 
to  the  people  called  Quakers ;  containing  also  a 
query,  how  they  could  expect  to  prosper  against 
their  enemies  without  so  doing.  Would  to  God 
our  President  might  be  animated  with  the  like 
disposition  to  call  the  consideration  of  our  Legis- 
lature to  this  subject  respecting  this  grievous  op- 
pression of  our  fellow  men,  the  blacks,  in  this  land. 
I  fully  believe  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Lord, 
^'by  whom  kings  rule  and  princes  decree  justice.'^ 
He  in  his  omnipotence  can  turn  and  overturn 
kingdoms,  nations  and  countries  at  his  pleasure. 

And  feeling  my  mind  deeply  engaged  in  fre- 
quent earnest  breathings  for  the  welfiire  of  my 
nation  and  the  stability  of  its  Government,  I  be- 
lieve it  my  duty  thus  to  lend  my  little  aid  and  to 
labor  in  the  ability  afforded,  to  promote  that 
righteousness  which  exalts  a  nation !  and  to 
banish  that  sin  (from  among  us)  which  is  a 
shame  to  any  people.  And  oh !  saith  my  soul, 
that  the  disposition  of  our  President  might  be 
like  that  of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Jonah,  manifested  so  much  humility, 
that  he  arose  from  his  throne,  laid  his  robe  from 
him,  covered  himself  with  sackcloth  and  sat  in 
ashes,  &c.,  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  through 
Nineveh,  that  the  people  might  cry  mighti- 
ly unto  God,  saying,  Let  them  turn  every  one 
from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  is 
in  his  hands  ;  who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and 
repent,  and  turn  away  from  his  fierce  anger  that 
we  perish  not."  It  appears  that  their  conduct 
in  humbling  themselves  answered  the  end  and 
saved  the  city  at  that  time.  Now,  I  do  verily 
believe,  that  there  is  cause  for  us  to  be  concerned 
on  this  wise,  lest  otherwise  we  may  have  to  feel. 


yet  in  a  more  general  way,  the  effects  of  Divil 
displeasure.  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  addressi 
one  who  is  favored  with  a  knowledge  how  to  tr 
sacred  things,  and  who  will  be  willing  to  giv 
these  hints  the  weight  they  may  deserve.  Icoul 
also  remind  the  President,  that  we  are  threatenei 
with  war — in  some  parts  we  have  felt  heavily  th 
dreadful  effects  of  something  which  I  believe  ma] 
be  called  the  pestilence,  and  do  not  these  threaten 
ings  induce  us  to  consider  that  the  hand  whicl 
hath  done  so  much,  could  as  easily  break  th 
"  whole  staff  of  bread.''  In  how  large  part  o 
our  land  is  the  principal  wheat  destroyed  ?  yet 
large  part  of  our  fellow-citizens  go  on  confidiD| 
in  their  own  strength  and  sufiiciency ;  manifest 
ing  that  they  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man 
Behold  the  various  scenes  of  dissipation,  plajs 
and  other  sports  and  revelings  which  lead  to  th 
misspending  precious  time  among  a  people  who 
a  few  years  back,  by  their  representatives,  de 
clared  to  the  world,  and  I  consider  it  before  tht 
Majesty  of  Heaven,  that  it  was  "self-evident  tha 
all  men  were  created  equal;  that  they  were  m^"^^ 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienablij 
rights,  among  which  were  life,  liberty,"  &c.  Nov 
to  say  nothing  about  continuing  to  withhold  fronlj 
so  great  a  part  of  our  fellow  men,  this  inalienabi 
right  with  which  they  are  endowed  by  their  Ore 
ator,  what  can  we  think,  on  serious  reflection,  wil 
be  likely  to  follow  in  this  country  if  the  abovft 
mentioned  barbarous  trade  and  traffic  is  continued' 
I  feel  the  subject  at  times  as  if  it  was 
sufficient  to  burst  a  human  humane  heart ;  theij 
how  will  the  God  of  mercy  and  justice  view  thoE( 
actions  ?  0  !  that  thou  may  feel  the  depth  of  m}^ 
concern  ;  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  so  in  good  measure 
I  may  tell  thee  further,  that  I  am  afraid  thai 
hast  fixed  a  stigma  on  the  Presidency,  by  giving 
sanction  to  a  law,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
opens  a  wide  field  to  this  infamous  traffic,  to  i 
new  country  back  of  Georgia.  Please  to  accep 
the  freedom  I  use  with  thee  as  coming  from  t 
real  friend  of  thine  and  his  country,  and  wM| 
craves  that  God  Almighty  may  mercifully  grant 
wisdom  to  guide  thee  for  thy  country's  welfarej 
and  thy  own  solid  peace,  under  which  I  remair 
with  Christian  sympathy  and  sincere  respect  thjj 
cordial  friend,  w.^..^^  tvt.^^...t  W 


Warner  Mifflin. 


FISH  GUANO. 

We  observe  that  a  company  in  Providencf< 
advertise  the  fish  guano  for  sale.  They  stat 
in  their  advertisements  that  they  have  prepares 
their  guano  after  two  methods  ;  one  by  cheml 
cally  treating,  cooking,  and  then  drying  and  grind 
ing  the  fish  to  a  powder.  This  is  put  in  bagj 
and  sold  at  $45  per  ton.  For  the  other  variety 
the  fish  are  prepared  as  above  (with  the  exeep 
ticn  of  drying  and  grinding; )  and  are  thenco: 
bined  with  an  absorbent  which  is  in  itself  a  va' 
able  fertilizer,  and  sold  at  $2  per  barrel,  conta 
ing  about  200  pounds.    This  compost  is 
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eat  strength,  and  is  composed  in  great  part  of 
mple  fish  and  bones  of  fish.  After  being 
orked  into  the  soil,  this  manure  is  said  to  gradu- 
Ij  become  almost  equal  to  Peruvian  guano. 


A  CHRONICLE  OF  COLD  WEATHER. 


Te 
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In  the  year  301,  the  cold  was  so  intense  in 
urope,  that  the  Black  Sea  was  frozen  entirely 
fer. 

In  401,  the  Pontus  Sea,  and  the  Sea  between 
onstantinople  and  Scutariain  Turkey,  were  en* 
rely  frozen  over. 

The  Danube  was  frozen  over  in  462,  so  that  a 
hole  army  crossed  on  the  ice. 
The  Black  Sea  was  again  frozen  over  in  766, 
id  the  snow  drifted  to  the  depth  of  50  feet. 
Carriages  crossed  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of 
enice,  in  859,  and  in  860  the  cold  was  so  in- 
nse  that  cattle  froze  to  death  in  their  stalls, 
e  Mediterranean  Sea  was  so  thickly  frozen 
er,  that  it  was  passable  for  carriages  and  horses, 
id  the  merchandize  was  transported  across  it 
the  ice. 

1183,  This  year  the  river  Po,  in  Italy,  was 
ozen  from  Cremona  to  the  sea ;  wine  burst  the 
isks  containing  it,  and  the  trees  split  with  a 
ud  report. 

1216.  The  river  Po  was  frozen  to  the  depth 
sixteen  feet. 

1234.  The  Mediterranean  was  again  frozen 
'er  J  and  a  whole  pine  forest  was  killed  by  the 
.Id. 

'  1282.  This  year  the  snow  was  so  deep  in 
ustria  that  the  houses  were  entirely  buried  be- 
;ath  it,  and  many  persons  perished. 
1292.  The  Rhine  was  frozen  over,  and  the 
low  is  represented  as  being  of  an  "  enormous 
ipth.^' 

1323.    The  Baltic  Sea  was  frozen  over  so  as 
be  passable  for  six  weeks. 
1344.    All  the  rivers  in 

'■er. 

1349,  1892,  and  1408.  The  Baltic  Sea  was 
ozen  over  in  each  of  these  years. 

1384.  The  Rhine  and  Gulf  of  Venice  were 
Dzen  over. 

1423,  1426,  1459.  In  each  of  these  years 
e  travelling  from  Lubec  to  Prussia  was  per- 
rmed  on  the  ice. 

1620.  The  sea  between  Constantinople  and 
kodar  was  passable  on  the  ice. 

1670.  The  cold  was  intense  throughout  Eu- 
pc. 

1681.    This  year  the  cold  was  so  severe  as 

split  whole  forests  of  oak  trees. 

1690.  Scotland  this  year  was  visited  with  an 
yful  snow-storm,  which  lasted  thirteen  days  and 
ghts,  during  which  time  nine-tenths  of  the 
leep  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many  shepherds 
st  their  lives. 

1692.    Wolves  came  into  Vienna,  and  at- 


Italy  were  frozen 


tacked  men  and  women,  owing  to  the  intense 
cold  and  hunger 

1729,  and  1730.  In  one  of  these  years  anoth- 
er snow-storm  visited  Scotland,  in  which  about 
twenty  thousand  sheep  and  many  shepherds  were 
lost — '*  by  a  single  day's  snow.^' 

1776.  This  year  the  Danube  was  frozen  over 
five  feet  thick  below  Vienna. 

Scotland  was  the  scene  of  another  terrible  snow- 
storm in  1794,  which  is  the  most  extraordinary 
one  of  which  there  is  any  record.  In  one  single 
night  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  in  some  places  the  most  lofty  trees  were  en- 
tirely covered.  By  this  one  night's  storm  seven- 
teen shepherds  lost  their  lives,  and  thoufeands  of 
sheep,  bcBides  other  animals,  were  destroyed. 
One  farmer  alone  lost  fourteen  hundred  sheep. 
After  the  storm  had  somewhat  disappeared, 
there  were  found  collected  together  (by  its  vio- 
lence) in  one  spot,  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men, 
one  woman,  forty-five  dogs,  three  horses,  nine 
black  cattle,  one  hundred  and  eighty  hares,  and 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  sheep. 

The  above  contains  the  most  remarkable  ac- 
counts of  severe  winters  in  the  old  world ;  and 
some  of  them  could  hardly  be  believed  were  they 
not  well  authenticated  by  the  histories  of  the 
times.  They  contrast  strangely  with  the  weath- 
er of  recent  times  there,  and  of  the  present,  in 
the  new  world,  until  the  Winter  we  are  now 
passing  out  of. — Christian  Observer. 


GRASSES. 

Compared  with  other  crops,  very  little  has 
been  written  or  said  in  relation  to  the  grass  crop. 
We  know  not  their  number  or  their  names,  or 
but  that  among  those  indigenous  to  our  soils 
there  may  be  those  far  better  than  our  herds- 
grass,  red-top,  or  clovers.  In  England,  there 
are  two  hundred  and  fifteen  varieties  well  known, 
named  and  cultivated.  With  us  a  dozen  varie- 
ties, perhaps,  would  exhaust  our  list ;  and  yet 
some  think  there  is  no  more  room  for  investiga- 
tion and  for  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
things  around  us  ;  that  bard  hand-work  is  better 
and  more  profitable  than  seeking  after  new  things 
by  head-work.  Who  knows  but  that  in  our 
fields,  or  on  the  wayside,  trampled  on  and  des- 
pised of  men,  or,  perhaps  all  unknown,  there  is 
an  unobtrusive  plant,  springing  up,  blossoming 
and  struggling  from  year  to  year  for  a  notice  and 
a  firmer  hold,  but  as  often  sought  and  eagerly 
fed  off  by  the  grazing  animal,  who  only  knows 
how  to  appreciate  it?  Like  the  potato,  ns  large 
as  walnutai  in  its  native  state,  or  the  peach,  bitter 
and  dry  and  oflfensive,  or  the  pear,  with  its  hard, 
woody  flesh,  or  the  apple  tree,  with  its  thorns,  so 
this  humble  plant  may  not  only  want  the  foster- 
ing care  of  man  to  outvie  the  beautiful  purpl^^ 
bloom  of  the  herd  grass  heads,  or  the  crimson 
of  the  gracefully  tasselled  red-top;  and  yield  in 
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nutritive  matter  more  than  either  of  these  or  the 
richest  clovers. 


The  following  from  the  "  memoirs  of  Maria 
Fox,"  addressed  to  a  young  friend,  on  the  loss 
of  a  near  relative,  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
Friends'  Intelligencer.  H.  P. 

"  IT  IS  WELL."  2  Kings  iv.  26. 
It  is  well,  in  the  guidance  of  infinite  love, 

It  is  well,  in  the  counsels  of  God  only  wise, 
It  is  well  to  the  soul,  whose  best  hop^s  are  above, 

Whose  thoughts  all  aspire  to  a  home  in  the  skies. 
'Tis  true,  we've  a  changeable  climate  below; 

We  have  sunshine  and  storm,  parching  drought  and 
cool  showers, 
On  our  »pring-time  of  promise  the  wintry  winds  blow, 

To  blight  our  fair  fruits,  and  to  scatter  our  flowers. 
The  bud,  that  before  us  in  loveliness  blows, 

Sheds  its  delicate  leaves  on  our  path,  and  is  o'er  ; 
The  tree,  in  whose  covert  we  loved  to  repose, 

Bows  its  head  to  the  spoiler,  and  shades  us  no  more. 
But  the  sunbeam,  that  painted  that  beautiful  flower. 

The  soft  dews,  that  nurtured  that  shadowing  tree, 
Retain  all  their  freshness,  their  warmth  and  their 
power, 

An  unchangeable  promise  secures  them  to  me. 
Shall  I  mourn,  then  ?  oh,  yes  !  but  I  may  not  repine ; 

It  is  well,  in  the  counsels  of  infinite  love  ; 
It  is  well,  when  my  choicest  delights  I  resign 

To  the  all-parfect  will  of  my  Father  above. 
I  weep,  but  in  sorrow's  most  desolate  hour, 

My  Saviour  is  nigh,  and  He  sees  all  my  tears ; 
In  the  cloud  of  my  grief,  though  it  heavily  lower, 

The  soul  cheering  bow  of  his  mercy  appears. 
It  is  well :  the  fair  symbol  of  covenant  grace, 

The  pledge  of  God's  truth  to  the  feeble  in  heart, 
The  mountains  shall  tremble,  the  rocks  leave  their 
place. 

Ere  his  word  shall  be  broken,  his  kindness  depart. 
Press  on  then,  my  soul,  be  thou  steadfast  till  death, 

No  perishing  crown  to  the  faithful  is  given  ; 
Let  thy  prayers  be  more  fervent,  more  constant  thv 
faith. 

Thy  home  is  above,  thy  best  treasure  in  heaven. 
10th  mo.  5tk,  1832. 


SEA  WKED. 
Where  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  scourges 

The  toiling  surges. 
Laden  with  sea  weed  from  the  rocks. 
From  Bermuda's  reefs  ;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges, 
In  some  far-off,  bright  Azore, 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing. 

Silver  flashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador. 
From  the  tumbling  surf,  that  buries 

The  Orkneyan  skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides  ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas. 
Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main  ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches. 
All  have  found  repose  again. 


So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet's  soul,  ere  long 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness, 

In  its  vastness, 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song. 

From  the  far-off"  isles  enchanted. 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  truth  ; 
From  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Elysian 
In  the  tropic  clime  of  youth  ; 

From  the  strong  will,  and  the  endeavor 

That  forever  i 

Wrestles  with  the  tides  of  fate  ;  ^ 

From  the  wrecks  of  hopes  far-scattered, 

Tempest-shattered,  *  , 

Floating  waste  and  desolate.  , 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  heart ; 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded,  "I 

They,  like  hoarded  I 
Household  words,  no  more  depart.  , 

Longfellow. 
  .  Ill 

I  111 

THE  FRENCH  NEUTRALS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA, 

im 

Continued  from  page  128. 

Hard  as  is  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  incapah  ^ 
parent  to  be  deprived  temporarily  of  his  chil( 
ren — especially  hard  is  it  where  there  are  diflfe  j 
ences  of  language  and  religion— it  is  idle  to  dei 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  whe 
the  necessity  arises,  to  make  such  compulsoi 
provision.    I  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  whi 
less  or  what  else  the  Assembly  could  have  done 
and  so,  in  their  perplexity,  they  seemed  to  thinl 
for,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  confer  further  wit 
the  G-overnor  and  his  Council,  and  to  ascertai 
what  they  thought  best  to  be  done,  the  who! 
subject  was  dropped.  The  act  of  January,  175? 
with  a  short  supplement  remedying  some  matt( 
of  detail,  was  the  last  legislative  act,  with  tl 
exception  of  constant  and  liberal  appropriatioi 
of  money,  amounting  in  six  years,  from  Noven 
ber,  1755,  to  1761,  to  the  not  inconsiderab 
sum  of  upwards  of  jG7000  ;  to  which  neith( 
the  Crown  nor  the  Proprietaries,  as  far  as  I  cat 
discover,  contributed  a  farthing — the  first  ha^ 
ing  his  hands  full  with  a  European  war  ai, 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  the  latter  watehitt 
their  estates  and  devising  schemes,  to  use  Thorn 
as  Penn's  phrase  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  (f 
"  getting  the  better  of  the  Assemblies."  (Han 
ilton  MS.  Letter,  25  February,  1755. 

On  or  about  the  7th  of  March,  Pennsylvani. 
and  its  capital  were  honored  by  the  presence  ( 
the  new  Commander-in-Chief — a  Peer  of  tb 
Realm,  John,  Earl  of  Loudoun.  His  was  th 
first  coronet  that  had  ever  shone  on  this  distac 
and  simple  land.  There  was  feasting  and  rejo: 
cing  when  he  came,  and  around  him  no  dout 
clustered  the  loyal  worshippers  of  rank  and  au 
thority — but  all  the  while,  so  say  the  legisU: 
tive  records,  the  poor  Neutrals  were  pinin,| 
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my  in  misery,  not  the  less  intense  because, 
some  measure,  self  inflicted.    On  the  3d  of 
arch,  1757,   the  authorities  were  instructed 
the  Assembly  to  act  for  their  relief,  so  as 
prevent  them  (these  are  the  words  of  the 
solution)  from  perishing  from  want/^  [Votes 
700,  715.] 

Lord  Loudoun  remained  but  a  few  days  in 
liladelphia,  but  quite  long  enough  to  inflict, 
the  exercise  of  his  high  powers,  a  new 
ng  and  a  new  indignity  on  the  poor  Neutrals. 
},  or  rather  Secretary  Peters,  for  him,  found 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
3man  Catholics  in  the  Province,  so  that  this 
rrible  danger  might  be  guarded  against,  and 
the  colonial  records  I  find  the  following 
odest  letter  from  the  Priest,  which  one  would 
ink  might  have  lulled  to  rest  the  anti-papal 
sments  of  the  time ! 

Honored  sir      I  send  you  the  number  of 
Dman  Catholics,  in  this  town,  and  of  those 
bom  I  visit  in  the  country.    Mr.  Sneider  is 
^t  in  town  to  give  an  account  of  the  G-crmans, 
it  I  have  heard  him  often  say,  that  the  whole 
imber  of  Koman  Catholics,  English,  Irish,  and 
ermans,  iDcluding  men,  women  and  children, 
)es  not  exceed  two  thousand.       I  remain, 
Robert  Hardy." 
The  poor  remnant  of  French  Neutrals  did  not 
""j  em  worth  counting  ! 

The  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  a  fit  representative 
the  ministry  of  that  day— for  he  was  utterly 
capable,  and  perversely  tyrannical.  He  was 
msidered,  "  a  man  of  judgment  and  ability"  by 
le  Puke  of  Newcastle  (^Chatham  Correspond- 
;e,  Vol.  1,^.  237).  He  was  superseded  prompt- 
and  contemptuously  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  acces- 
on  to  office  a  few  months  later,  who  sent  to 
merica  manly  men  to  do  his  work  of  beneficent 
•lergy.  It  was  Lord  Loudoun  of  whom  Pr. 
ranklin  has  preserved  the  traditionary  jest,  that 
3  was  like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  always  on 
arseback  and  never  advancing.  He  distrusted 
ad  disregarded  Washington.  He  fretted  Frank- 
n.  He  was  just  the  man  for  a  little  persecu- 
^\  on  of  these  poor  exiled  Neutrals.  He  was  in 
^'  ihiladelphia,  as  I  have  said,  but  a  few  days,  but 
ng  enough  for  his  work  of  small  despotism. 
In  the  Colonial  Records  of  1757  (p.  446)  is 
Sheriff's  warrant,  issued  by  the  Governor,  at 
e  request  of  Lord  Loudoun,  directing  the  ap- 
ehension  of  Charles  Le  Blanc  and  Jean  Bap- 
te  G-alerm,  now  in  Philadelphia  city  ;  Philip 
elanson,  at  Frankford;  Paul  Bajauld,  at  Ches- 
r,  and  Jean  Landry,  at  Darby,  as  suspicious 
evil  minded  persons,  who  have  uttered  rac- 
ing speeches  against  his  Majesty  and  his  liege 
bjecfcs.  They  are  to  be  arrested  and  commit- 
d  to  jail. 

To  this  warrant  the  Sheriff  made  no  return 
at  has  been  preserved,  but  the  following  curi- 
and  characteristic  letter  from  Lord  Loudoun, 
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for  which  I  am  indebted,  within  the  last  few 
days,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  made  public,  explains  the  act  of  wrong. 
There  is  in  it  something  much  more  like  a  de- 
livery of  these  poor  people  to  slavery  than  any- 
thing that  Pennsylvania  annals  afford.  The  in- 
dignity of  petitioning  in  French  sounds  strangely 
to  us  of  a  century  later. 

The  letter,  however,  speaks  for  itself : 

(^Earl  of  Loudoun  to  William  Pitt, 

EXTRACT. 

"25th  April,  1727. 
«  Sir—  When  I  was  at  Penn- 

sylvania I  found  that  the  French  Neutrals  there 
had  been  very  mutinous,  and  had  threatened  to 
leave  the  women  and  children  and  go  over  to  join 
the  French  in  the  back  country;  they  sent  me  a 
Memorial  in  French  setting  forth  their  grievan- 
ces. I  returned  it  and  said  I  could  receive  no 
Memorial  from  the  King^s  subjects  but  in  Eng- 
lish, on  which  they  had  a  general  meeting  at 
which  they  determined  they  would  give  no  Me- 
morial but  in  French,  and  as  I  am  informed 
they  come  to  this  resolution  from  looking  on 
themselves  entirely  as  French  subjects. 

"  Captain  Cotterell,  who  is  Secretary  for  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  is  in  this  country 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  found  among  those 
Neutrals  one  who  had  been  a  spie  of  Colonel 
Cornwallis  and  afterwards  of  Governor  Lawrence, 
who  he  tells  me  had  behaved  well,  both  in  giving 
accounts  of  what  those  people  were  doing,  and  in 
bringing  them  intelligence  of  the  situation  and 
strength  of  the  French  forts,  and  in  particular  of 
Beausejour;  by  this  man  I  learnt  that  there  were 
five  principal  leading  men  among  them  who  stir 
up  all  the  disturbance  these  people  make  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  who  persuade  them  to  go  and  join 
the  enemy,  and  who  prevent  them  from  submit- 
ting to  any  regulation  made  in  the  country,  and 
to  allow  their  children  to  be  put  out  to  work. 

On  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  I  thought  it 
necessary  for  me  to  prevent,  as  far  as  I  possibly 
could,  such  a  junction  to  the  enemy  :  on  which 
I  secured  those  five  ringleaders  and  put  them  on 
board  Captain  Talkingham's  ship,  the  Suther- 
land, in  order  to  his  carrying  them  to  England, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  his  Majesty's  servants  shall 
think  proper ;  but  I  must  inform  you  that  if  they 
are  turned  loose  they  will  directly  return  and 
continue  to  raise  all  the  disturbance  in  their  pow- 
er, therefore  it  appears  to  me  that  the  safest  way 
of  keeping  them  would  be  to  employ  them  as 
sailors  on  board  ships  of  war.  Loudoun. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt. 

(Indorsed)  "R.  July  6th.'^ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  men  thus  exiled 
— and  of  their  fate  there  is  no  trace — may  have 
been  the  leaders,  the  speakers,  the  writers  for 
the  exiles ;  for  after  they  went  away,  there  ap- 
pears no  recorded  remonstrance  or  petition  from 
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the  others.  They  wasted  away  in  uncomplain- 
ing misery— pensioners  on  charity.  They  are 
rarely  referred  to  in  public  documents. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1751,  a  committee 
of  inquiry  on  the  subject  was  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  and  on  the  26th  they  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

We,  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  French  Neutrals,  and  to  re- 
port our  opinions  of  the  best  method  of  lessening 
their  expense  to  this  province,  have,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  said  appointment,  made  inquiry,  and 
thereupon  do  report— 

"That  the  late  extraordinary  expenses  charged 
by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  general  sickness  which  prevailed 
amongst  them,  in  common  with  other  inhabitants 
during  the  last  fall  and  part  of  the  winter;  this, 
added  to  the  ordinary  expense  of  supporting  the 
indigent  widows,  orphans,  aged  anddecrepid  per- 
sons has  greatly  enlarged  the  accounts  of  this  year. 
They  have  likewise  a  number  of  children,  who, 
by  the  late  acts  of  Assembly,  ought  to  have  been 
bound  out  to  service,  but  their  parents  have  always 
opposed  the  execution  these  laws,  on  account  of 
of  their  religion  ;  many  of  these  children,  when 
in  health,  require  no  assistance  from  the  public; 
but  in  time  of  sickness,  from  the  poverty  of  their  i 
parents,  become  objects  of  charity,  and  must  per- 
ish without  it. 

"Your  Committee  called  together  a  number 
of  their  chief  men,  and  acquainted  them  with 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  House  on  finding  the 
public  expense  so  much  increased  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  these  laws,  which  were  framed  with  a 
compassionate  regard  to  them,  and  tending  im- 
mediately to  their  ease  and  benefit,  and  assured 
them  that,  unless  they  could  propose  a  method 
more  agreeable  to  themselves  for  lightening  the 
public  burden,  their  children  would  be  taken 
from  them,  and  placed  in  such  families  as  could 
maintain  them,  and  some  efi'ectual  method  taken 
to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  idleness  in  their 
young  people, 

"They  answered  with  appearance  of  great  con- 
cern, that  they  were  very  sorry  to  find  themselves 
so  expensive  to  the  good  people  of  this  Province; 
reminded  us  of  the  late  general  sickness  as  the 
principal  cause  of  it,  which  they  hoped  might 
not  happen  again  during  their  continuance 
here ;  that  in  expectation  of  lessening  this  ex- 
pense, and  of  obtaining  some  restitution  for 
the  loss  of  their  estates,  they  had  petitioned 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  humbly  re- 
monstrated to  his  Majesty  the  state  of  their 
peculiar  sufferings,  and  as  the  Governor  had 
been  so  kind  as  to  transmit  and  recommend 
their  said  petition  and  remonstrance,  tliey  doubt- 
ed not  but  the  King  would  be  so  gracious  as 
to  grant  a  part  of  their  country,  sufficient  for 
their  families  to  reside  on,  where  they  flatter 
themselves  they  shall  enjoy  more  health,  and  be 


free  from  the  apprehensions  of  their  children  be- 
ing educated  in  families  whose  religious  senti- 
ments are  so  different  from  theirs.  In  the  mean 
time  they  pray  the  indulgence  of  the  govern, 
ment  in  suffering  them,  to  retain  their  children 
as  they  find,  by  experience,  that  those  few  whr 
are  in  Protestant  families,  soon  become  estranged 
and  alienated  from  their  parents ;  and  though 
anxious  to  return  to  Nova  Scotia,  they  beg  to  be 
sent  to  old  France,  or  anywhere,  rather  than 
part  with  their  children;  and  they  promise  to 
excite  and  encourage  all  their  young  people,  to 
be  industrious  in  acquiring  a  competency  for 
their  own  and  their  parents'  subsistence,  that 
they  may  not  give  occasion  for  complaints  here- 
after. How  ffir  they  may  succeed  in  this,  or 
their  application  to  the  Crown,  is  very  uncertain. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  putting: 
in  execution  the  law,  which  directs  the  Overseer 
of  the  Poor  to  bind  out  their  children,  will  so 
effectually  lessen  this  expense,  unless  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  King's  forces,  shall  think  fit  to  com- 
ply with  their  request  and  transport  them  outof|! 
this  Province.  ii 

"Nevertheless,  your  Committee  being  moved  i 
with  compassion  for  these  unhappy  people,  do  i 
recommend   them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  as  we  hope  that  no  great  inconvenience  jt 
can  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  public  i 
charity  towards  them  for  a  few  months  longer; 
and  think  it  just  to  observe,  that  there  areii 
amongst  them  numbers  of  industrious  laboring ' 
men,  who  have  been,  during,  the  late  scarcity  of  I 
laborers,  of  great  service  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  city.  |i 

"  Submitted  to  the  House.''    (Votes  p.  143.)  t 

I  find  but  one  other  minute,  and  that  tells  a 
sad  tale.  I  quote  it  in  the  simple  words  in  which 
it  appears  on  the  Journal  of  Assembly.    It  was  ' 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1766  : 

"  A  petition  from  John  Hill,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  joiner,  was  presented  to  the  House 
and  read,  setting  forth  that  the  petitioner  has' 
been  employed  from  time  to  time  to  make  coffins 
for  the  French  Neutrals  who  have  died  in  andj 
about  this  city,  and  has  had  his  accounts  regulaT-|i 
ly  allowed  and  paid  by  the  Government,  till  late- P 
ly;  that  he  is  now  informed  by  the  gentlemenf): 
commissioners,  who  used  io  pay  him,  that  they!'! 
have  no  public  money  in  their  hands  for  the 
payment  of  such  debts;  that  he  has  made  six- 
teen coffins  since  his  last  settlement  (as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  account)   without  any  counter- 
mand of  his  former  orders;  he  therefore  prays 
the  House  to  make  such  provision  for  his  mate- 
rials and  labor  in  the  premises  as  to  them  shall 
seem  meet.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table." —  Votes 
465. 

With  this  coffin  maker's  memorial,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  it,  ends  the  authentic 
history  of  the  French  Neutrals  in  Pennsylvania*  k 
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il  the  rest  is  tradition,  and  with  tradition,  that 
[litful  source  of  error,  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
^   jr.  Watson,  in  his  Annals,  tells  us  that  for  a 
jpg  time  the  remnant  of  the  Neutrals  occupied 
|i'OW  of  frame  huts  on  the  north  side  of  Pine 
'   I'eet,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  on  property 
tned  either  by  Mr.  Powell  or  Mr,  Emlen,  and 
ose  ruined  houses,  known  as  the  Neutral  Huts, 
3  remembered  distinctly  by  persons  now  living 
:  hat  at  last  became  of  these  poor  creatures,  it 
j  not  easy  to  ascertain,  from  evidence.  Their 
jry  names  have  perished,    I  have  diligently 
irched  the  earliest  extant  Directories,  and  can- 
■  it  find  any  one  of  the  names  that  are  known  to 
V  ||  as  belonging  to  them. 

i^jOne  other  fact  proved  by  the  official  records, 
:i  i  that  which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  that 
:;.  )m  November,  1755,  till  the  Revolution,  when 
5  der  cares  occupied  the  attention  of  our  Penn- 
l  Ivania  legislators,  there  appears  to  have  been 
p  pended  for  the  support  of  the  exiles,  by  pub- 
authority  alone,  aside  from  private  benefac- 
[;  in — always  bountiful  in  Philadelphia — no  less 
e;  sum  than  £7,500,  currency,  or  about  20,000 
liars. 

n  lln  this  retrospect  of  a  sad  chapter  of  local  his- 
,    ry,  I  find  nothing  to  wound  the  proper  pride, 
;    excite  the  blush  of  Pennsylvania,  and  no  where 
t!   trace  of  truth  to  justify  the  wanton  aspersion 
;.      our  fame,  that  Pennsylvania  sold,  or  wished 
jf    sell,  or  thought  of  selling  these,  or  any  other 
i   iman  beings  into  slavery.    The  only  color 
III   p  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  very  slight  tradi- 
\   m  embalmed  in  Mr.  Vaux's  Life  of  Benezet. 
ji    is  this  ;  ''Such  was  Benezet^s  care  of  the  Neu- 
|ls,  that  it  produced  a  jealousy  in  the  mind  of 
e  of  the  oldest  men  among  them  of  a  very  no- 
I  and  curious  description,  which  was  commu- 
sated  to  a  friend  of  Benezet,  to  whom  he  said : 
Et  is  impossible  that  all  this  kindness  can  be 
^interested  ;  Mr.  Benezet  must  certainly  intend 
recompense  himself  by  treacherously  selling 
.    When  their  patron  and  protector,''  adds 
r.  Vaux,     was  iaforraed  of  this  ungrateful 
spicion,  it  was  so  Jfer  from  producing  an  emo 
m.  of  anger  or  indignation,  that  he  lifted  up  his 
,iids  and  laughed  immoderately.''    (P.  88.) 
[►intless  as  this  gossipping  anecdote  is,  the  asper- 
?n  on  our  character  rests  on  no  other  founda- 
m.    I  have  tracked  the  humble  story  of  the 
badian  exiles  through  authentic  and  official 
oofs,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  contemporary 
irespondence,  though  much  may  exist  that  I 
tve  not  had  access  to.    There  is  no  allusion  to 
e  Neutrals  in  the  Shippen  papers,  or  in  that 
«*  more  interesting  and  valuable  collection — the 
Hkmilton  MS;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who  wrote 
l|[|ers  and  pamphlets  on  almost  every  subject, 
^Krwho  was  in  Philadelphia  when  the  Neutrals 
and  for  months  afterwards,  is  silent  about 
^Ba.    I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  my  vin- 
^Htion  rests  upon  the  truth. 


And  closing  this  little  essay,  written  rapidly, 
and  at  such  short  intervals  as  I  have  been  able  to 
snatch  from  daily  drudgery,  I  cannot  but  recall 
the  moral  vi^ith  which  I  began,  made  more  point- 
ed by  the  reflection  the  sad  history  suggests, 
that  no  kindness,  no  charity,  no  compassion  can 
heal  entirely  the  wound  which  religious  persecu- 
tion inflicts  on  the  heart  of  man — no  sympathy, 
slow  or  active,  can  lull  to  rest  resentments  which 
a  sense  of  such  wrong  excites.  .  These  poor  Cath- 
olic fugitives  died  in  their  faith.  They  hugged 
it  to  their  wasted  bosoms  more  closely,  because 
they  were  persecuted  and  exiles.  They  died 
heart  broken,  and  the  stain  of  their  agony  rests 
upon  the  English  name.  It  is  made  immortal, 
as  I  have  saii,  in  poetry  of  the  English  language 
— for  Evangeline  will  live  long  after  the  feeble, 
persecuting  statesmen  of  George  the  Second's 
reign  are  forgotten.  Let  those  (and  there  seems 
a  sort  of  centenary  cycle  in  matters  of  this  kind) 
who  would  persecute  or  proscribe  for  opinion's 
sake,  and  limit  by  political  exclusion  the  right 
to  worship  God  in  the  form  which  he  who  wor- 
ships chooses — who  would,  if  let  alone,  join  in 
the  hunt  or  exile  of  those  who,  like  the  Acadians, 
cherish  the  faith  of  their  childhood  and  their  an- 
cestors, let  them  read  this  story  and  beware  of 
the  sure  retribution  of  history. 

Should  the  opportunity  occur,  and  what  is  far 
more  uncertain,  the  inclination  continue,  I  hope 
on  some  future  day  to  read  a  paper,  as  desultory 
as  this,  on  the  next  visit  of  the  French  to  Phil- 
adelphia, when  twenty-five  years  later  they  came 
here  triumphant,  our  welcome  auxiliaries ;  when 
French  noblemen  and  French  priests  were  about 
the  streets  ;  and,  when  perhaps,  as  we  may  hope, 
they  walked  across  the  Potter's  Field,  which  I 
remember,  to  Pine  and  Sixth  Streets,  to  look  at 
the  mouldering  remains  of  the  Neutral  huts  or 
trace  out  the  Neutral  graves. 


PRESERVATION  OF  GRAPES. 

A  traveller  who  lived  at  St.  Petersburg  dar- 
ing the  winter  season,  states  that  he  eat  there 
the  freshest  and  the  most  beautiful  grapes  he 
had  ever  seen.  To  preserve  them  they  should 
be  cut  before  being  entirely  ripe.  Do  not  han- 
dle the  berries;  reject  all  damaged  ones,  then  lay 
the  grapes  in  a  stone  jar  holding  about  thirty 
gallons.  The  mouth  should  be  narrow,  so  that 
the  grapes  will  not  touch  each  other.  Fill  the 
spaces  between  them  with  mallet.  Cover  closely 
with  a  stone  well  fitted  and  cemented.  Over 
this  paste  a  thick  paper,  and  let  it  be  hermetically 
sealed  so  as  to  entirely  exclude  the  air,  Tn  this 
tight  jar  the  grapes  ripen  fully,  and  acquire  a  fla- 
vor seldom  attained  by  any  other  method,  and 
are  preserved  for  two  years  in  the  best  condition. 

The  JVew  TorJc  Times  asserts  that,  since  1850 
not  less  than  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  (^35, 
000,000)  worth  of  slaves  have  escaped  from  the 
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Northern  slaveholding  States  to  Canada  and  the 
free  States 3  a  drain  upon  the  profits  of  slave 
breeding  that  few  other  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  would  bear.  Nor  is  there  any  reasona- 
ble prospect  that  the  loss  will  be  less  in  years  to 
come.  The  causes  that  have  created  this  gtate 
of  things  do  not  disappear  or  grow  weak. 


A  GREAT  CITY  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Bowen,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  sent  out  from 
Florida,  in  his  journal  mentions  a  visit  made  la- 1 
April  to  Horrin,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Yoruba.  He  speaks  of  it  as  about  the  largest 
town,  with  the  exception  of  London,  that  he  has 
ever  seen.  He  describes  the  inhabitants  as  a  pecu- 
liar people,  with  whom  he  was  much  ph  ased — 
mostly  black,  and  some  nearly  white,  hair  be- 
tween that  of  a  negro  and  a  white  man's  beard; 
good  European  features — some  of  their  noses 
would  even  be  considered  sharp  in  America. 
Again,  he  speaks  of  them  as  "that  superior  class 
or  race  of  men  who  have  jet  black  skins  with 
European  features  and  large  beard.  They  are 
sometimes  called  white  black  men.'^ 

Mr.  Bowen  adds: — I  never  saw  an  honorable 
man,  nor  a  modest  woman  in  Africa  till  I  reach- 
ed Horrin.  The  number  of  people  who  can  read 
and  write  surprised  me.  Many  of  them  have  no 
idols.  They  are  generally  serious,  solid,  sensible 
people,  and  profess  to  believe  in  God.  They  have 
no  tincture  of  Mahomedanism.'' 

The  existence  of  such  a  people  in  a  region 
hitherto  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be  the  abode 
of  utter  barbarism,  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest. 

It  would  seem,  from  Mr.  Bowen's  statements 
— (unfortunately  his  journal  is  too  brief  to  be 
satisfactory) — that  they  are  willinglisteners  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  True,  he  was,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Horrin,  subjected  to  a  nominal  confine- 
ment for  few  days,  but  very  soon  was  received 
with  honor  by  the  King,  who  gave  him  a  valu- 
able horse,  presents  for  his  wife,  land  to  build  on 
and  also  for  a  house  of  worship. 

(^HEAP  EDITIONS  OF  JANNEY'S  LIFE  OF 
J  WM.  PENN  AND  GEORGE  FOX.  Just  issued 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  &  Zell,  No.  193  Market  Street, 
below  Fifth  North  side. 

Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth  87^ 
Price  of  Life  of  Wra.  Penn,  containin";  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Macaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep,  1  00 
Price  of  Life  of  G.  Fox,  bound  in  cloth,  87^ 
u         «<       it        «        n        sheep  1  00 

Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail  pre- 
paid upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stamps  or 
money.  5mo. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  AWD  Meal. — BreadstufFs  art  almost  without 
•without  movement.  Standard  and  good  brands  are 
firm  at  $6.  Retail  dealers  are  selling  at  from  $6  00  up 
to  $7  50  for  common  and  extra  family  brands.  Sales 
of  Rye  Flour  at  $3  62.   Corn  Meal  at  $2  50  per  barrel. 

Grain.— The  supply  of  Wheat  about  equals  the 


demand.  Small  sales  of  inferior  and  good  Penna.  a 
$1  25  a  $1  45,  and  white  $1  35  a  $1  55  per  bushel 
Rye  is  in  fair  demand  at  72  cts.  per  bushel.  Corn  i 
arriving  freely;  sales  of  Southern  and  prime  Penna.  a 
54c,  afloat,  and  50c  in  store.  Oats  are  dull;  sales  4 
Maryland  at  33  a  34,  and  Delaware  at  31c. 


pHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOI 
BOYS* — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  wil 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  185G,  and  con 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address. 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  22— 3m. 

LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOB 
YOUNG  \1  EN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situated  iti 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N.  J,  si; 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia.  iv 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Institution  will  ope  C 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continuetwenty"  let 
weeks.  ^ 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are  ~ 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered  on  ^ 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teachmg  which  has 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfully' 
practised. 

Tekms.— $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuition, 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books  audi 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  no  extra  ii 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  and 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  door 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  lo 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT,  ic 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  0.,  Salem  County,  N.  J.  ., 
3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m.  t 

GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  ii 
MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  summer  session  of  this 
school  will  commence  on  2d  day  the  19th  of  5th  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.    It  is  situated  a  *^ 
short   distance  from  the"  Penllyn  Station,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Rail  road,  from  which  place  pupils  t 
will  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  free  of  charge. 

Terms  $60  for  the  summer  session,  one  half  payable  L 
in  advance. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under- 
signed.  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  ii 
DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal.  ij 
HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
4th  mo  5th,  1856 -6t.  ;j 

REKN    LAWN    BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR|| 
GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk  of  . 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  south- 
west of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  Wil- 
mington.   This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means  of 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  from 
the  above  named  places.    The  summer  term  will  com* 
mence  on  the  fifth  of  fifi"h  month  next,  and  continue  , 
twenty  weeks.    All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  charge  1 
of  $5  per  term.    Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  term, 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  $55  per  session.  Those 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  Jhe  school  i»  \ 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionville,  P.  '! 
0.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITH  B.  pHALFANT,  Principal. 

3d  mo.  29. 
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XTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OP  RICHARD  CLARIDaE. 
(GontirMaed  from  page  132  ) 

Section  III. 

Soen  after  he  had  declined  preaching  among 
e  Baptists,  he  began  by  degrees  to  withdraw 


rem  their  communion  ;  tor  thouj 


;h,  as  his  own 


aaniiscripts  express  it,  he  found  them  to  have  a 
erious  remnant  among  them,  sounder  in  doctrine, 
olier  in  life,  and  to  have  less  of  human  iaven- 
on  in  their  worship,  than  those  of  the  national 
'ay ;  yet  were  they  far  short  of  that  purity  in 
litb.,  worship  and  discipline,  for  which  the  primi- 
ive  Christians  were  so  famous  in  the  age  of  the 
postles :  and  therefore  his  soul  being  desirous 
0  find  out,  and  walk  with  a  people,  whose  min- 
listry,  church,  doctrine,  worship  and  discpline, 
*  7ere  in  all  things  according  to  the  apostolical 
)attern  ;  the  Lord,  who  raised  this  desire  in  him 
7as  graciously  pleased,  by  his  divine  light,  to 
bine  more  and  more  into  his  soul,  and  by  gra- 
lual  manifestations,  and  discoveries  in  his  wait- 
ng  humbly  upon  him,  and  sincere  breathings 
into  him,  to  lead  him  to  his  holy  hill,  and 
leavenly  tabernacle,  to  Christ  Jesus  in  his  in- 
vard  spiritual  appeatance,  by  his  light,  grace, 
md  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  where  he  found 
lim  whom  his  soul  desired,  the  living  rock,  the 
lure  foundation,  the  chief  corner-stone  in  the 
piritual  building.    And  now  his  eyes  being 
opened,  and  his  mind  turned  from  darkness  to 
he  true  light,  he  saw  the  insufficiency  of  all  those 
toundations,  gatherings,  faiths,  and  worships, 
3?hich  men  have  invented  in  their  carnal  wis- 
iom,  and  distinguished  themseves  from  one 
mother  by,  and  upon  a  serious  inquiry  into  the 
3rinciples  and  practices  of  the  people  in  scorn 
jailed  Quakers,  he  found  them  to  be  a  people 


died,   gathered   and  constituted   in  church 
society,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
i|  which  he  had  a  special  regard  in  this  great  con- 

I 


cern  of  his  soul ;  as  he  also  found  them  to  have, 
though  the  contrary  was  said  of  them  by  their 
adversaries. 

Upon  this  he  began  to  frequent  the  Meetings 
of  that  people,  where  he  met  with  the  desired 
satisftiction,  whicli  his  soul  had  long  sought  after. 
Their  ministry  he  found  to  be  lively  and  edify- 
ing, and  their  meetings  attended  with  the  gra- 
cious presence  of  God,  ministering  abundant  con- 
solation and  refreshment  to  weary  and  waitihg 
souls;  of  which  divine  enjoyments,  as  he  re- 
ceived a  taste  and  relish,  those  meetings  were  more 
and  more  desirable  to  him,  and  he  quickly  be- 
came a  constant  attender  of  them. 

Being  now  no  longer  exercised  in  external 
forms  and  shadowy  administrations,  he  set  him- 
self to  seek  the  true  living  substance,  waiting  in 
silence  and  humility  to  hear  the  voice  of  Christ 
in  the  secret  of  his  own  soul.    The  dealings  of 
the  Lord  with  him  at  this  time  are  best  expressed 
in  his  own  words,  viz.  ''I  was  high  in  notion, 
and  full  of  imaginations  and  reasonings,  and 
abounded  with  words ;  but  as  I  came  to  cease 
from  my  own  reasonings  and  imaginations,  and 
to  be  still  before  the  Lord,  so  I  came  to  hear  his 
voice,  and  to  give  up  in  obedience  to  his  word. 
The  Lord  brought  me  to  lay  aside  all  creeds, 
articles,  and  confessions  of  faith,  drawn  up  in 
the  fallen  wisdom  of  man;  all  notions  I  had  learnt 
from  the  study  of  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  yea, 
[  became  even  as  one  dead  to  chapter  and  verse, 
even  as  a  fool  that  I  might  be  made  wise  :  for  the 
Lord  stript  me  of  all  my  old  jewels  and  orna- 
ments, wherewith  I  was  wont  to  deck  myself; 
and  enabled  me  to  part  with  those  large  posses- 
sions, wherein  I  took  delight  and  pleasure.  Now 
as  I  came  to  be  stript,  and  emptied  of  my  own 
enjoyments,  and  to  have  an  hunger  and  thirst - 
after  the  true  riches,  the  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness of  God  ;  so  the  Lord  had  a  regard  to  the  de- 
sires he  had  raised  in  my  soul,  and  began  to 
open  his  bountiful  hand,  and  to  fill  the  hungry 
with  his  good  things,  and  to  teach  me  his  judg- 
ments ;  and  so  I  came  to  receive  the  law  at  hia 
mouth,   and  to  mind  his    inspirations,  which 
alone  give  understanding;  and  as  he  opened  mine 
understanding,  so  I  came  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  glorious  things  recorded  therein.^' 
In  this  state  of  humble  silence,  and  patient 
waiting  upon  God,  he  remained  a  considerable 
time,  passing  through  the  dispensation  of  con- 
demnation, and  ministration  of  judgment,  until 
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he  came  to  witness  the  ministration  of  life  and 
peace,  and  to  walk  in  the  light,  wherein  the  true 
Christian  fellowship  stands.  Being  now  hum- 
bled, and  judged  for  his  former  preaching,  in 
his  own  will,  wisdom  and  time,  he  dared  not 
again  open  his  mouth,  in  a  public  assembly, 
until  he  felt  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  found  himself  acted  thereby,  to  pray 
or  preach,  as  he  should  be  pleased  to  give  both 
matter  and  utterance,  which  was  at  a  meeting 
at  Sarah  Sawyer's  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
on  the  '24th  of  the  8th  month,  1697,  being  the 
first  time  he  declared  among  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  above  nineteen  calendar  months 
after  he  had  desisted  from  preaching  among  the 
Baptists. 

In  this  year,  1697,  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
going  to  a  meeting  of  the  Philadeiphians,  which 
we  shall  insert  in  his  own  words,  viz. 

A  few  people  that  called  themselves,  by  the 
name  of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  having  spread 
some  papers  abr(^d  relating  to  the  said  Society, 
and  therein  given  notice  of  their  meeting  in 
Hungerford  Market,  I  was  moved  this  16th  of 
the  6th  month  called  August,  1697,  to  go  to 
Iheir  meeting,  whereunto  I  went  in  the  afternoon, 
not  because  I  had  any  the  least  doubt  or  scruple 
about  the  blessed  truth  professed  by  the  Quakers, 
and  whereof  I  am  convinced  ;  but  to  satisfy  my- 
self about  the  people,  and  their  worship,  that 
made  high  pretences  to  such  a  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion of  the  spirit,  which  no  other  professors  of 
Christianity,  besides  themselves  (if  they  may  be 
credited)  were  under. 

When  I  came  into  the  meeting,  the  men's  hats 
were  off,  and  I  thought  they  had  been  at  prayer, 
but  I  soon  discovered  my  mistake  ;  for  the  man 
that  spake  was  a  preaching.  And  methought 
his  posture  was  very  odd,  for  he  leaned  upon  his 
arms  and  hands  crossed  before  him,  with  his 
head  hanging  down,  and  his  eyes  shut ;  a  very 
careless  and  lazy  posture  for  one  that  pretended 
to  such  a  special  dispensation  of  the  spirit,  as  he 
did ;  for  he  spake  much  of  that,  and  several 
times  declared,  that  God  had  in  this  latter  day 
committed  to,  and  entrusted  them  with  a  more 
peculiar  dispensation  of  the  spirit,  though  a  small 
remnant  of  poor  despised  people,  than  any  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  had  been,  or  were  under, 
since  the  apostles^  days.  But  God,  he  said,  had 
passed  by  the  wise  and  prudent  after  the  flesh, 
and  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  mighty.  He  concluded 
liis  preaching  with  a  prayer,  wherein  he  blesred 
God  for  what  they  felt  of  his  spirit,  and  prayed 
for  more,  and  begged  that  God  would  root  out  all 
the  remainder  of  corruption  in  them,  and  that 
he  would  pardon  what  he  saw  amiss  in  them. 

As  soon  as  he  had  ended,  up  stood  one  Cresilla, 
a  woman,  with  curled  locks  on  her  forehead, 
powdered,  an  high  topping,  after  the  sinful  fash- 


ion of  the  age ;  laced  linen  about  her  nsck,  am 
a  ring,  or  rings  on  her  finger,  an  habit  and  dres 
contrary  to  that  sobriety  and  modesty  of  appare 
wherewith  the  holy  women  of  old  adorned  them 
selves,  and  which  the  apostle  requires,  1  Pet.  iii 
3,  4,  5,  and  made  me  think  these  -were  not  th 
persons  that  had  such  a  peculiar  dispensation 
of  the  spirit,  as  they  assumed  to  themselves.  Th( 
man  had  also  a  ring  upon  his  finger.  Thi 
woman  talked  much  of  the  spiritual  flesh  am 
blood  of  Christ,  pretending  it  was  a  great  myster 
to  all  professors  at  this  day ;  and  indeed  it  mus 
needs  be  a  great  mystery,  according  to  her  de 
scription  of  it;  for  she  said,  the  word  was  mad< 
flesh,  and  that  flesh  was  made  spirit ;  and  thai 
after  Christ  had  finished  the  work  his  father  sent 
him  to  do  in  it,  it  was  so  highly  glorified,  as  tc 
be  changed  into  the  very   substance  of  the 
divinity.    She  concluded  in  prayer,  much  like 
that  which  the  man  had  uttered  before ;  and 
then  the  man  began  again,  in  his  former  posture  ] 
the  substance  of  whose  discourse  was,  to  reprove 
some  of  the  hearers  who  were  rude  in  their  wordfi 
and  behaviour;  concluding  with  a  prayer  for 
their  conviction,  and  the  pardoning  their  own 
imperfections. 

And  immediately  the  said  Cresilla  began  agaia 
to  declare,  sitting  at  the  table.  I  observed  they 
held  universal  redemption,  pretended  to  a  special 
dispensation  of  the  spirit,  were  against  waterri 
baptism,  and  outward  breaking  of  bread ;  buti 
were  for  justification  by  Christ's  imputed  right-' 
eousness ;  and  that  though  the  guilt  of  sin  was 
taken  away  in  believers,  and  the  power  and' 
dominion  of  sin  much  subdued,  yet  corruptions 
and  imperfections  remained  during  life.  I  have 
been  since  to:dj  that  they  are  for  swearing,  and 
that  they  have  taken  the  oaths  to  the  present 
government. 

"Whatever  they  pretended,  I  thought  they 
were  but  a  new  sort  of  notionists,  and  not  en- 
trusted with  that  spipcial  dispensation  they  talked 
of ;  for  I  observed,  they  were  often  talking  to 
one  another,  and  to  others,  and  no  such  waitingj 
in  silence,  as  the  true  Christian  worshippers  are ! 
found  in. 

They  seemed  to  me,  to  be  a  people  that  could 
pray  and  preach  when  they  would. 

The  Lord  hath  shewn  me,  that  this  Society  is 
begun  in  man's  spirit  and  will,  and  shall  soon 
pass  away  as  a  morning  cloud,  or  as  the  early 
!  dew. 

He  had  been  well  beloved  by  many  of  the 
I  Baptists,  and  several  noted  men,  of  that  com- 
munion, continuing  a  personal  respect  for  him, : 
come  to  visit  him  after  he  had  joined  in  society 
with  the  Quakers,  and  had  divers  free  conferen-  ! 
ces  with  him,  some  of  which,  as  extracted  from  ' 
his  own  memorandums,  are  here  inserted. 

Among  those  whom  we  formerly  mentioned  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  confirming  and 
strengthning  him  in  his  early  convinccmeut.  was 
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Mary  Gulson,  of  Coventry,  a  faithful  and  experi- 
enced woman,  of  whom  he  disdained  not  to  be 
instructed  in  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly, 
|iny  more  than  Apollos  did  to  learn  of  Priscilla, 
iActs  xviii.  26.  On  the  18th  of  the  10th  month, 
9.698,  she  came  to  his  house  to  visit  him,  and 
jie  not  being  at  home  (for  he  was  gone  to  New- 
ington,  it  being  the  first  time  of  a  meeting  being 
tield  there)  she  spent  some  time  in  prayer  with 
feis  wife,  and  some  other  friends,  and  departed. 
[Being  informed  of  this,  at  his  return  home,  he 
Iwent  the  next  evening  to  see  her  at  a  friend's 
house  in  Laurence  Lane,  London,  of  which  visit 
his  own  words  are,  ''We  had  sweet  and  heavenly 
xx)nverse  together,  for  the  Lord's  power  and  pre- 
sence was  with  us,  in  an  eminent  manner.  I  ac- 
quainted her  with  my  present  state,  burdens,  pres- 
sures and  exercises,  and  was  mightily  broken  and 
tendered  in  the  mentioning  of  them.  She  was 
effectually  touched  with  my  case,  sympathized 
with  me,  and  told  me  she  had  a  sense  of  my  con- 
dition in  the  country,  and  she  was  commanded 
by  the  Lord  to  come  and  visit  Friends,  and  parti- 
cularly E— — ■  W  ,  and  me.    She  said, 

this  was  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  in  bringing 
forth  his  ministers,  and  ambassadors ;  and  it  was 
sealed  again  upon  her  heart,  that  the  Lord  would 
bring  me  forth  to  be  a  preacher  of  his  everlast- 
ing gospel.  My  soul  was  in  an  extraordinary 
travail,  and  she  was  sensible  of  it,  and  exhorted 
me  to  patience  and  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  in 
lowliness  and  humility.  She  signified  how  dear 
my  soul  was  to  her,  and  I  desired  her  to  pray 
for  me,  to  wrestle  with  the  Lord  for  me,  that  I 
might  be  kept  by  his  mighty  power,  through 
faith  unto  salvation.  We  parted  in  the  great 
love  of  Grod,  and  in  a  deep  sense  of  his  wonderful 
power,  which  is  at  work  in  our  day." 

It  was  now  above  a  year  since  his  mouth  had 
been  first  opened,  to  preach  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Ipeople  called  Quakers ;  nevertheless,  he  seldom 
appeared  in  that  service,  being  very  watchful 
over  himself,  lest  at  any  time,  he  should  be  too 
forward,  and  by  that  means  insensibly  fall  again 
into  what  he  had  been  formerly  judged  for,  viz. 
Preaching  and  prajing  in  his  own  will  and  wis- 
dom. His  exercises  of  this  kind  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words,  dated  the  19 ih  of  the 
10th  month,  1698,  viz.  "  These  words  have 
been  often  with  me,  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  who 
[can  but  prophesy  ?  And  my  weight  and  exercise 
was  very  great,  and  I  could  hardly  bear  it. 
Sometimes  these  words  were  with  me,  declare 
what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thy  soul.  Go  and 
preach  unto  this  people,  the  preaching  that  I 
ibid  thee,  for  I  am  with  thee.  '  And  when  fears 
have  seized  me,  lest  I  should  run  before  I  was 
sent,  then  the  Lord  spake  unto  me  by  his  in- 
speaking  word  Christ  Jesus,  fear  not,  I  am  with 
thee^  and  I  will  bo  unto  thee  a  mouth  a  id  wisdom. 

^'  Sometimes  it  hath  thus  opened  upon  ray 
spirit,  in  my  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  work 


in  my  vineyard,  labor  in  my  harvest ;  the  harvest 
is  great,  and  the  laborers  are  but  few.  Then  the 
enemy  hath  suggested,  they  will  not  receive  thy 
testimony  concerning  Christ.  And  when  this 
hath  been  removed,  temptation  upon  temptation 
hath  come  in  like  a  flood  ;  but  the  Lord  sustained 
me. 

"  Sometimes  self  would  be  exalting  and  get- 
ting up  under  the  form  of  truth  ;  and  here  was 
hard  work,  and  great  travail  of  soul,  to  beat  it 
down ;  and  I  felt  the  Lord  nigh  to  help,  and  his 
power  was  over  all. 

"  Sometimes  I  have  been  just  ready  to  open 
my  mouth  in  a  meeting,  but  durst  not ;  for  as  I 
brought  things  to  the  standard,  the  light  of 
Christ,  I  saw  it  was  often  but  an  image  and  false 
representation ;  a  birth  it  was,  but  not  of  the  im- 
mortal seed. 

''  Sometimes  this  word  has  come  in  great 
power,  and  I  have  been  greatly  shaken  and 
tendered  with  it,  '  I  have  made  thee  a  minister, 
and  a  witness  of  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen, 
and  of  those  things  wherein  I  will  appear  unto 
thee;'  and  I  have  had  peace  and  satisfaction 
therein  :  but  then  the  cares  and  concerns  of  the 
world  have  come  in,  and  have  choked  the  word ; 
for  as  the  Lord  has  been,  and  is  nigh  unto  me, 
so  hath  the  enemy :  but  blessed  be  the  God  of 
my  life,  his  succors  and  refreshments  have  been 
still  greater  than  all  my  exercises  and  tempta- 
tions. 

"  Sometimes  the  thoughts  of  death  have 
awakened  me ;  '  What,  be  idle,  and  do  nothing  for 
God,  and  thou  knowest  not  how  soon  the  thread 
of  thy  life  may  be  cut  ?  Awake,  thou  that  sleop- 
est,  and  arise  from  the  dead.  I  will  put  a  spirit 
of  life  into  thee,  and  put  ray  words  into  thy 
mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  instrument  to  turn 
many  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.'  But  then  it  would  open  in 
me  again,  '  The  time  is  not  yet  come,  the  vision  is 
yet  for  an  appointed  time;  but  at  the  end  it  shall 
speak,  and  not  lie  ;  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it; 
because  it  will  surely  come.  Behold  his  soul 
which  is  lifted  up,  is, not  upright  in  him;  but 
the  just  shall  live  by  faith,'  Heb.  ii.  3,  4.  Wait, 
therefore,  0  my  soul,  and  let  thy  expectation  be 
only  from  the  Lord.  Sink  down,  sink  down  in 
the  deepest  poverty  before  him  ;  be  emptied  of 
all  thine  own  notions,  speculations,  righteousness, 
selfishness,  and  wait  to  be  filled  out  of  that  ful- 
ness which  is  in  Christ.  Be  stripped  of  all  false 
coverings,  and  be  covered  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord :  '  he  that  entereth  not  by  the  door,  but 
climbeth  up  some  other  way,  saith  Christ,  the 
same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber,'  John  x.  1.  '  For 
all  that  ever  came  before  me  are  thieves  and 
robbers,'  v.  8.  Wait,  therefore,  without  fainting, 
for  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  me.  I  have 
had  great  trials  and  exercises,  and  the  Lord  hath 
pleaded  with  me,  both  by  mercy  and  judgment, 
for  I  have  been  sometimes  disobedient  to  the 
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heavenly  vision ;  for  the  Lord  hath  appeared  to 
me  in  dreams,  and  visions  of  the  night,  but  I 
could  not  give  up,  my  fears  were  go  great :  0 
Lord  I  pardon  me  herein,  and  remember  me  ac- 
cording to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies. 

"  One  fear  hath  continually  attended  me, 
namely,  of  going  before  my  guide  and  leader, 
Christ  Jesus.  I  bless  the  Lord  my  heart  is  fixed 
in  his  blessed  truth,  and  I  have  his  comforting 
presence  with  me,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  least  ray 
of  his  heavenly  light.  0  what  great  things  he 
hath  done  for  me?  Who  hath  redeemed  my 
soul  from  death,  and  my  feet  from  falling,  and 
made  his  cup  of  love  to  overflow,  and  with  honey 
out  of  the  rock  hath  satisfied  me.  Endless 
praises  be  ascribed  to  him,  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever 

"  And  still,  this  word  of  heavenly  counsel  is 
with  me,  wait,  wait ;  for  though  God  is  faithful, 
who  hath  promised,  and  will  perform  his  promise; 
yet  the  times  and  seasons  he  hath  put  in  his  own 
power,  and  we  are  to  wait  to  feel  that  power  that 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. 

"  There  is  life  and  safety  in  waiting  in  the 
stillness ;  for  when  the  natural  man,  or  fleshly 
part,  is  silenced,  then  is  the  season  for  God  to 
work ;  and  as  dear  Mary  Gulson  said  to  me,  and 
I  have  experienced,  when  we  are  got  into  the 
true  stillness,  the  enemy  cannot  come  to  hurt ; 
for  he  hath  notliing  to  work  upon  when  the  flesh 
is  silent.^' 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  following  was  sent  us  for  publication  by  a 
subscriber.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Martha  T.  Sharp,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  (aged  15 
years)  to  her  friend  M.  L. 

The  writer  was  attached  to  the  Presbyterian 
Society,  and  was  called  to  her  eternal  home  in 
1847,  aged  seventeen.  Her  letter  shows  that  the 
testimony  which  we  bear  against  dancing,  is 
shared  by  the  religiously  minded  of  other  sects, 
who  consider  it  as  an  amusement  beneath  the 
dignity  of  our  high  calling  as  Christians. 

"  You  ask  me  about  dancing ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  think  me  too  strict  when  I  tell  you,  that 
as  a  Christian  I  cannot  approve  of  it.  It  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  and  aims 
of  those  who  profess  to  live  only  for  this  world. 
But  for  those  who,  having  ^  cast  away  the  works 
of  darkness,  are  pressing  forward  to  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,'  to  countenance  and  enjoy  it,  is  wrong, 
decidedly  wrong.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  '  charm 
of  so  light  and  graceful  an  amusement.'  I  sup- 
pose, in  itself  considered,  and  as  an  exercise, 
there  is  probably  no  harm  in  it.  But  could  a 
Christian  go  from  prayer  to  a  dance  ?  Or  could 
he  return  from  it,  and  with  a  peaceful  and  happy 


heart,  bow  before  Him,  who  is  of  pure  eyes  an' 
cannot  look  upon  sin  but  with  abhorrence  ?  Ah 
my  Mary,  think  of  it  in  this  light.  Do  notparle 
at  the  positive  amount  of  harm  it  contains,  b 
reflect  upon  the  high  calling  of  a  Christia 
Think  of  the  glorious  home  to  which  he  is  haste: 
ing  and  for  which  he  is  preparing  *  and  answ 
me  conscientiously,  does  this  amusement  advaa 
him  one  step  in  his  life  of  preparation.  Poes 
make  him  any  more  meet  for  the  kingdom  c 
heaven  ?    Does  it  not  rather  lead  him  away  fror, 
God,  and  fix  his  afi'ections  on  this  world  ?  Oh 
how  anxiously  do  I  wish  you  to  think  as  I  do 
You  are  not  happy,  and  it  grieves  me  to  find  i 
so.    The  tears  that  are  in  my  eyes  now,  are  n(' 
the  first  that  I  have  shed  for  you  ;  and  the  prayc 
with  which  I  have  written  this  letter  is  one  of 
thousand  of  the  same  character.  Your  only  happ 
ness  in  novels  and  company  !    Oh  1  do,  do  see 
for  a  better  kind.    Go,  I  beseech  you,  to  you 
heavenly  Father  j  confess  your  sins :  say,  ^  Lore 
if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.'  Q\\ 
him  your  whole  heart :  renounce  every  sin,  takin 
up  every  duty :  solemnly  dedicate  yourself  t 
God,  and  oh !  may  the  God  of  grace  help  you  t 
keep  his  laws !    The  Saviour  is  waiting  to  t 
gracious.    Can  you,  will  you,  refuse  to  accej 
his  proffered  mercy  ?    I  am  distressed  for  yoi 
Do,  oh!  please  do,  give  yourself  to  Him.  M 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  write  longer ;  but 
you  will  only  do  this,  you  will  experience  thf 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.  Gc 
bless  you,  my  dear  Mary — God  in  his  mere 
bless  you.  Martha. 


The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
valued  friend  of  mine,  while  on  a  visit  to  Europ 
to  her  friends  in  this  country.  Her  descriptic 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  it  was  the  scene  • 
the  very  early  labors  of  Geo.  Fox  and  his  cotec 
poraries.  It  was  sent  to  me  at  my  request  wil 
liberty  to  use  it  as  I  thought  fit. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  ear. 
rise  of  Friends  are  deeply  instructive  and  inte 
esting,  inasmuch  as  they  were  raised  up  in 
clear  and  living  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  at 
universality  of  the  light  of  Christ  in  man,  ass 
infallible  teacher,  and  minister  of  the.sanctuar 
independent  of  all  outward  forms,  men  mac 
teachers,  or  dead  ceremonies.  In  their  ministi 
they  were  concerned  to  direct  all  people  to  tl 
measure  and  manifestation  and  saving  of  th 
divine  light,  testifying  that  Christ  had  come  ' 
teach  his  people  himself,  and  that  entire  obed 
ence  tended  to  elevate  the  soul  to  more  fuilar 
clear  discoveries  of  the  divine  mind. 

J.  TOWNSEND.. 

Extract  from  a  letter  xoritten  while  on  a  visit\ 
England ;  dated  Birkenhead,  Eighth  mt 
m,  1852. 

We  met  at  Patterdale  a  friend  named  Willi 
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Wilson,  whom  we  had  seen  on  the  cars  previous- 
ly, and  who  had  come  up  from  Ambleside  with 
us  inside  the  coach.  I  knew  that  Ulverston  and, 
Swarthmore  Hall  were  not  far  from  Lancaster, 
and  I  thought  that  if  we  could  visit  tliem  on  our 
way  back,  and  spend  the  first  day  there,  I  would 
prefer  it  to  returniag^'to  Birkinhead,  but  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  route,  nor  how  long  it  would  take 
us  to  reach  there.  This  spot  had  been  a  "  Mec- 
ca of  the  mind,''  to  me  since  my  childhood,  and 
I  determined  if  possible  to  gratify  some  of  my 
early  longings,  and  see  for  myself  the  haunts 
frequented  by  the  great  Apostle  of  our  faith. 

We  accordingly  took  the  liberty  of  acc  ost- 
ing  this  Friend  and  of  asking  his  advice.  He 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  application,  and 
gave  us  all  the  information  we  needed,  bebide  a 
note,  written  in  pencil,  to  his  aunt,  Ann  Salt- 
house,  at  Ulverston,  (who  has  the  keeping  of 
George  Fox's  Bible  (or  rather  of  the  Bible  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  meeting  there)  requesting 
her  to  show  us  the  precious  volume.  He  told 
us  to  stop  at  Milnthorpe  Station,  thence  to  go  by 
stage  24  miles  to  Ulverston,  and  that  on  first 
day  we  could  see  Swarthmore  Hall,  attend  meet- 
ing, and  return  to  Milnthorpe  by  stage  again,  in 
time  to  reach  Liverpool  on  1st  day  evening.  We 
followed  his  directions  and  reached  Ulverston  on 
7fch  day  evening.  Early  on  first  day  morning 
we  sallied  forth  to  explore  the  town.  Lancaster 
and  Ulverston  are  separated  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea  called  Morerombe  Bay  which  runs  in  here. 
At  low  water,  foot-passengers  and  carriages  often 
cross  the  sands,  though  seldom  unaccompanied 
by  a  guide,  as  it  is  considered  somewhat  danger- 
ous. G-eorge  Fox,  in  his  Journal,  often  speaks  of 
going  to  Lanca  ter  from  LTlverston  by  crossing 
the  sands,"  and  in  his  day,  it  must  have  been  a 
common  occurrence.  Being  on  the  sea-shore, 
the  town  of  Ulverston  lies  low,  and  has  a  bar- 
ren, uninteresting  appearance,  as  you  approach 
it,  after  the  luxuriance  and  greenness  of  vegeta- 
tion which  you  leave  behind.  We  bent  our 
steps  first  to  the  old  parish  church  (now  called 
St.  Mary's)  which  being  th^  oldest  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  town,  is  undoubtedly  the  very  "  stee- 
ple house,"  where  George  Fox  used  to  battle  for 
the  right  against  the  sophistry  of  priest  Lampitt 
and  his  coadjutors.  The  church  was  closed,  as 
it  was  yet  too  early  for  their  service,  but  we 
peeped  in  at  the  windows  and  had  a  good  view  of 
the  interior.  It  has  been  altered  and  repaired, 
but  bears  evidences  of  great  age.  Th«  sculp- 
tured tombs  of  many  who  ranked  among  the  no- 
ble of  the  earth  are  there,  with  much  antique 
carving  and  other  useless  decoration.  I  marvel 
Dot  that  G-eorge  Fox  as  he 

"  Heaved  a  sigh  at  the  lofty  look 

Of  the  mitred  head  o'er  the  gilded  book, 

And  a  view  of  the  costly  drapery  took. 

With  a  meek  and  pitying  eye, 

Should  say  in  his  heart  at  he  turned  away 


From  the  splendid  temple,  the  grand  display, 
What  honor  to  worldly  pomp  they  pay 
In  the  name  of  the  King  Most  High." 

When  we  returned  to  the  inn,  and  inquired 
about  the  facilities  for  seeing  Swarthmore  Hall, 
j  and  getting  to  meeting,  we  were  told  that  a 
]  Friend  had  been  staying  there  over  night,  who 
could  probably  give  us  the  required  information. 
We  asked  to  see  her,  and  were  shown  to  her 
apartment.  She  received  us  very  kindly,  and 
told  us  that  she  was  rusticating  at  Farness  Ab- 
bey, seven  miles  beyond,  and  came  up  every  first 
day  to  attend  meeting,  her  home  being  near 
Liverpool.  She  said  she  always  walked  to  Swarth- 
more, the  distance  being  only  a  mile,  and  asked 
us  to  accompany  her.  We  concluded  to  go  with 
her,  especially,  as  she  said  she  knew  Ann  Salt- 
house,  and  that  we  should  have  to  pass  her  resi- 
dence on  our  way;  but  that  in  order  to  see 
Swarthmore  Hall,  we  should  have  to  branch  off  the 
main  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  her 
house.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  my  sensations 
as  I  thus  set  out  to  explore  a  ground  hallowed 
by  so  many  holy  memories.  It  seemed  sacred 
earth  that  I  was  traversing,  for  over  this  same 
path  the  feet  of  so  many  martyrs  had  trod  before 
me.  We  found  Ann  Salthouse  and  her  niece, 
Mary  Grode,  dressing  for  meeting.  The  former 
is  a  stately  old  lady  of  benevolent  aspect,  who 
would  have  received  us  on  the  strength  of  friend 
Charley's  introduction,  but  we  presented  our 
eredentials^  in  the  shape  of  William  Wilson's 
note,  and  thus  secured  her  ready  attention.  She 
has  an  elegant  and  comfortable  English  home, 
bearing  marks  of  wealth  and  refinement  in  its 
exterior  and  interior  arrangements.  We  learned 
here  that  W.  Wilson  lived  at  Wray  Yilla,  one  of 
the  most  lovely  situations  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Windermere.  He  had  asked  us  to  visit  him,  if 
"  way  opened,''  and  nothing  would  afford  me 
more  gratification  than  to  be  again  able  to  visit 
a  spot  which  may  be  compared  to  a  Parrdise  on 
earth. 

The  Bible,  which  is  kept  carefully  wrapped 
and  guarded,  was  produced  for  our  inspection.  It 
is  iron-bound  at  the  corners,  is  covered  with 
dark  leather,  and  has  been  clasped,  but  the  clasp 
is  gone.  On  the  outside  is  printed,  ''The  gift  of 
George  Fox,  to  this  meeting,  1688,"  but  there 
are  no  traces  of  his  pen  visible  within.  Several 
of  the  leaves  are  lost,  but  the  father  of  Ann  Salt- 
house  has  neatly  copied  and  re-inserted  the  miss- 
ing leaves.  It  is  printed  in  the  old  German 
text  or  black  letter,  and  is  called  the  Tryacle  or 
Treacle  Bible,  because  the  passage  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  which  reads 
in  our  translation,  Is  there  no  halm  in  Gilead?" 
is  here  rendered,  "  Is  there  not  tryacle  in  Gil- 
ead  There  are  attached  to  it  an  iron  chain 
and  padlock,  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  a  desk 
in  the  meeting-house.  It  was  then  customary 
tc/  keep  a  Bible  for  reference  in  other  churches 
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secured  in  a  similar  manner.  In  those  days 
there  were  accommodations  in  the  meeting-house 
for  lodging  Friends  from  a  distauce,  and  this  book 
was  no  doubt  often  consulted  by  them.  Though, 
well  preserved,  it  has  been  much  thumbed  and 
fingered.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Edward 
Salthouse  (now  deceased)  for  preservation,  as  it 
is  becoming  so  old  that  Friends  do  not  like  to 
have  it  handled  indiscriminately.  We  thanked 
Ann  Salthouse  for  her  courtesy  and  proceeded 
to  visit  Swarthmore  Hall.  We  shortly  left  the 
miin  road,  and  climbing  a  stile,  walked  along  a 
lovely  lane,  crossed  a  stream,  passed  beneath  a 
high  wall  and  overhanging  trees  with  green 
meadows  on  our  right,  till  crossing  another  stile, 
we  entered  a  lane  leading  to  the  rear  entrance 
of  Swarthmore.  Strange  emotions  came  crowd- 
ing into  my  heart  as  I  traversed  these  neglected 
and  ancient  paths,  and  I  was  carried  back  to  the 
time,  when  the  devoted  and  faithful  band,  whose 
memory  has  made  this  place  so  dear  to  us,  came 
hither  through  hardships  and  difficulties,  to 
which  tve,  their  descendants,  are  strangers,  to 
enjoy  the  dearly  bought  privilege  of  worshipping 
"in  spirit  and  in  truth. We  were  told  that  the 
mansion  was  greatly  dilapidated,  but  were  not 
prepared  to  see  the  "  abomination  of  desolation'^ 
so  livingly  portrayed.  The  property  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  Friends,  and  is  now  owned 
by  one  Dickinson,  who  does  not  reside  on  the 
place,  but  employs  a  laborer,  to  farm'Mt  for 
him.  There  are,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about 
70  acres  in  this  domain  at  present.  It  is  no 
doubt  much  reduced  in  extent  to  what  it  was 
formerly.  We  understood  that  a  wealthy  Friend 
in  Manchester  had  offered  £10,000  for  the  prop- 
erty, which  is  considered  a  liberal  price  ;  but  the 
owner  refused  to  treat  with  him.  It  seemed  to 
mo  a  melancholy  presage  of  our  declining  state 
to  see  this  spot,  above  all  others,  thus  passed 
into  the  hands  of  aliens,  and  allowed  to  sink 
into  decay.  The  court  yard  is  in  disorder — the 
hedges  untrimmed — the  walls  broken — the  in- 
terior bare  of  the  decencies  of  life.  The  wains- 
cot and  panels  are  hung  with  cobwebs — the  plas- 
ter is  crumbling — the  stairs  creak  beneath  your 
tread,  and  the  chambers  are  either  heaped  with 
rubbish,  or  entirely  empty.  There  is  a  court  or 
passage  paved  with  round  stones  at  the  entrance, 
at  the  right  of  which  is  the  hall,  (now  used  as 
the  family  kitchen,)  where  the  first  Friends  meet- 
ings were  held.  This  room  has  an  oaken  ceil- 
ing, and  the  floor  is  of  large  fiat  stones.  It  has 
in  it  a  large  fire  place  and  cupboard,  and  attheex- 
treme  end  a  bow  window,  made  of  those  tiny 
panes  of  glass,  set  endwise  in  leaden  frames, 
everywhere  found  in  the  oldest  houses,  and 
which  gives  it  an  extremely  quaint  appearance. 
The  floor  is  raised  within  this  window,  and  here, 
it  is  said,  that  George  Fox  used  to  stand  and 
preach  to  the  people.  Part  of  the  wainscot  and 
an  old  cupboard  still  yemaioj  as  they  were  when 


Margaret  Fell  presided  as  mistress  of  the  mai 
sion.    A  passage  leads  from  this  room,  by  s 
^elevated  step  into  the  parlor  or  drawing  rooD 
The  interior  of  this  room,  which  is  quite  smal 
appears  to  have  been  remodelled,  for  it  is  in  e: 
cellent  preservation,  and  a  few  pieces  of  old  fu 
niture  remain.    If  I  possessed  a  limner's  art, 
should  make  a  sketch  of  some  of  them,  but  as 
is  I  can  only  imprint  them  on  my  memory,  an 
trust  in  a  future  description  to  give  you  an  id( 
of  them.    In  the  passage  leading  to  this  room, 
is  said  that  Judge  Fell  used  to  sit  and  listen  lK 
what  passed  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  Hp 
did  not  openly  countenance  the    Quaker  heriH 
sy,"  yet  he  was  drawn  by  an  irresistible  powe 
to  listen  in  secret,  to  the  eloquent  pleadings  ( 
George  Fox  and  his  fellow  laborers,  until  h: 
prejudices  vanished,  and  he  became  a  listener  i 
sincerity  and  truth. 

A  carved  oaken  pillar,  square,  and  hollow  i 
the  centre,  runs  up  through  the  winding  staii 
case,  and  is  almost  the  only  remnant  of  the  ai 
cient  state  and  dignity  of  the  mansion.  Th 
stairway  is  dark  and  ricketty,  and  we  had  tS  fe« 
our  way  to  keep  from  stumbling.  In  the  larg 
chamber  directly  over  the  hall,  stand  an  old  oai 
en  chest  and  three  bedsteads,  one  of  which  wa 
once  used  by  George  Fox,  and  tradition  says 
has  remained  in  this  very  corner  ever  since  h 
inhabited  this  apartment.  What  sublime  an 
glorious  ^'  Night  Thoughts''  must  this  chambe 
have  witnessed !  What  inward  communing 
with,  what  heavenly  enjoyments  of,  the  presenc 
of  God.  This  bedstead  is  of  massive  carved  oak 
and  in  its  time  has  undoubtedly  been  of  grea 
value.  The  head-board  is  very  high  and  curious 
ly  carved.  The  pillars  are  turned,  but  sacrile 
gious  hands  have  cut  and  hacked  the  venerabl 
relic,  till  they  are  rendered  almost  smooth  again 
Those  who  show  the  house  are  ready  for  a  mod 
erate  compensation  to  assist  in  the  work  of  de 
struction.  I  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  for  th 
very  spirit  of  sglitude  and  decay  seemed  brooding 
over  the  place,  and  seemed  ominous  of  the  fui 
ture.  The  views  of  Swarthmore  which  wehav< 
seen,  are  taken  principally  from  the  rear,  anq 
are  very  correct.  There  is  no  entrance  at  pres^ 
ent  from  the  orchard  in  front,  though  there  is  £ 
door  there,  which  must  once  have  formed  th< 
principal  entrance  to  the  mansion.  It  was  ori 
ginally  larger  than  it  now  is,  one  wing  having 
been  pulled  down,  and  but  partially  rebuilt 
There  are  two  how  windows  in  front,  and  ove] 
the  front  door,  (there  is  a  corresponding  doo: 
above,)  large  stones  project  at  regular  intervalsj 
aff'ording  every  reason  for  the  conjecture  thai 
they  once  supported  a  piazza  or  balcony.  It  is 
paid  that  George  Fox  used  to  sland  in  this  up- 
I  per  door,  and  address  the  people  in  the  lawni 
beneath,  when  there  were  more  than  the  hall 
could  accommodate.  The  barns  and  stables  ar©) 
very  spacious  and  substantial,  affording  evidence' 
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fchat  tli^  owners  of  Swarthmore  grudged  not  in 
their  hospitality  to  man  and  beast.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  from  what  this  ancient  es- 
•tate  derives  its  name.  On  a  plain  or  mooVj  in 
this  vicinity,  the  German  Baron,  Martin  Swart, 
mustered  the  forces  which  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy sent  to  smpport  the  claims  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  the  Pretender,  in  1486.  The  pkce  has 
borne  the  name  of  Swarth-moor  from  that  time 
until  the  present  day,  We  passed  along  a  green 
lane,  and  came  out  again  upon  the  main  road, 
where  at  a  short  distance  we  found  the  meeting 
house-  We  were  late,  and  the  small  assembly 
was  quietly  gathered  when  we  entered.  There 
were  only  about  a  dozen  persons  present  at  this 
meeting,  including  ourselves.  We  sat  it  out  in 
silence ;  and  at  the  close,  the  few  Friends,  to 
whom  we  had  not  previously  spoken,  came  and 
took  us  by  the  hand,  apparently  quite  surprised 
to  find  that  the  fame  of  this  obscure  and  now  par- 
tially neglected  spot  had  penetrated  even  to 
trans-Atlautic  shores.  I  felt  like  a  chance  pil- 
grim at  a  forgotten  shrine,  where  the  light  had 
long  since  burned  out.  The  meeting  house  is  a 
pretty  little  stone  edifice,  in  a  neat  and  beautiful 
enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  The 
building  is  partly  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  envi- 
roned with  hawthorn  and  holly  bushes.  Over 
the  door  is  engraved  this  inscription,  ^'  Ex  dono 
G.  F.  1684/'  Recent  repairs  have  obliterated 
the  marks  of  antiquity  which  we  might  reasona- 
bly suppose  it  to  bear.  There  is -a  new  wooden  floor 
laid  in  the  meeting  house,  and  the  seats  have 
been  repainted  and  repaired.  There  are  three 
rooms  under  this  roof,  two  of  which  are  paved 
with  stone,  and  were  intended  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travelling  Friends.  In  one  of  these 
rooms  stands  an  old  oaken  chest,  ^'by  worms  vo- 
racious eaten  through  and  through,"  which  is 
said  to  have  contained  the  library.  An  ebony 
bedstead  once  graced  this  apartment,  which  final- 
ly became  unfit  for  use  j  and  two  of  the  posts 
were  inserted  in  the  door  way,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them.  They  are  beautifully  polished  and 
present  a  quaint  appearance.  Two  carved  oaken 
chairs,  once  the  property  of  G^eo.  and  Margaret 
Fox,  stand  in  the  meeting  house.  They  are  in 
perfect  preservation,  and  were  no  doubt  of  great 
value  in  their  day,  and  are  so  massive  that  they 
bid  fair  to  outlive  many  successive  ^generations. 
The  race  that  cherished  these  heir  looms  is  here 
fast  dwindling  away  -  yet,  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  will  be  sulFered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  since  Time  himself,  who  with  relent- 
less hand  mars  the  work  of  men,  has  dealt  ten- 
derly with  these  cherished  relics  of  the  past. 

We  visited  the  burying  ground  attached  to 
the  meeting  house^  but  saw  none  but  nameless 
graves,  now  nearly  level  with  the  earth.  We 
could  not  learn  whether  Margaret  Fox  slept 
here  or  not.  But  one  Friend  was  of  the  opinion, 
&£it  sha  was  laid  in  the  family  burying  gronnd 


of  the  Fells, 


Swarthmore. 


some  three  miles  distant  from 
We  visited  Bunhill  Fields  while 
in  London.  And  although  we  know  that  George 
Fox's  ashes  rest  there,  yet  the  precise  spot  can- 
not be  indicated  with  any  certainty.  The  graves 
in  Bunhill  Fields  are  not  elevated  above  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
beautifully  shaved  lawm  of  velvet,  green  as  eme- 
rald, without  stone,  or  slate  to  note  the  last 
resting  place  of  its  inmates.  But  though  the 
clay  tabernacles  that  enshrined  these  departed 
spirits  shall  mix  forever  with  the  elements,'' 
the  testimonies  for  which  they  suffered  stripe?, 
imprisonment  and  death,  shall  be  recognized 
and  sustained  through  remotest  ages  ;  and  their 
namds  written  in  that  Book  of  Remembrance" 
wh^re-.all  high  and  holy  endurance — all  strug- 
gles -  for  truth,  are  faithfully  and  legibly  record- 
ed. 

When  Samuel  R.  Fisher  was  in  England,  in 
1767,  he  saw  the  Bible  alluded  to  chained  to  a 
table  in  the  meeting  house  at  Swarthmore. 


RELIGION  AT  HOME. 

^^Let  them  learn  first,"  says  Paul,  "fo  s7ww 
ipiety  at  Ziome."  Religion  should  begin  in  the 
family,  and  make  home  the  holiest  sanctuary  on 
earth.  The  family  altar  is  more  venerable  than 
any  altar  in  a  cathedral.  The  education  of  the 
soul  for  eternity  begins  by  the  fireside.  The 
prineiple  of  love,  which  is  to  be  carried  through 
the  universe,  is  first  unfolded  in  the  family.  We 
learn  to  love  God  by  loving  our  brothers  and 
sisters  and  parents.  That  is,  we  exercise  the 
same  feeling,  which,  in  an  exalted  degree,  is  to 
be  directed  to  God.  So  that  it  is  true  in  a  sense 
more  familiar,  and  yet  more  comprehensive  than 
is  commonly  given  to  it:  ''He  that  loveth  not 
his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God^  whom  he  hath  not  seen  I" 


NONE  STAND  ALONE.. 

It  is  the  providence  of  God  that  none  stand 
alone ;  we  touch  each  other ;  man  acts  on  man., 
heart  on  heart :  we  are  bound  up  with  each  oth- 
er; hand  is  joined  in  hand  ;  wheel  sets  wheel  in 
motion ;  we  are  spiritually  linked  together,  arm 
within  arm  ;  we  cannot  live  alone,  nor  die  alone; 
we  cannot  say,  I  will  only  run  risks  with  my  own 
soul  ;  lam  prepared  to  disobey  the  Lord  for  such 
a  pleasure  or  such  a  gain,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
implicate  others ;  I  only  want  to  be  answerable 
for  myself.  This  cannot  be.  Each  living  soul 
has  its  influence  on  others  in  some  way  and  to 
some  extent,  consciously  or  unconsciously  ;  each 
has  some  power,  more  or  less,  direct  or  indirect; 
one  mind  colors  another ;  a  child  acts  on  child- 
ren ;  servants  on  their  fellow  servants ;  parents 
on  their  children ;  masters  on  those  they  employ; 
friends  on  friends.  Even  when  we  do  not  desi«;n 
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to  influence  others,  when  we  are  not  thinking, 
in  the  least  degree,  of  the  effect  of  what  we  do, 
when  we  are  unconscious  that  we  have  any  influ- 
ence at  all,  when  we  do  not  wish  our  conduct  or 
way  of  life  to  affect  any  but  ourselves,  our  man- 
ner of  life,  our  conversation,  our  deeds,  are  all 
the  while  having  weight  somewhere  or  somehow; 
our  feet  leave  their  impression,  though  we  may 
not  look  behind  us  to  see  the  mark. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  24,  1855. 

We  have  received  several  communications, 
(designed  for  publication)  in  which  the  writers  ex- 
press a  desire  that  a  reunion  might  take  place 
between  the  two  branches  of  our  Society.  While 
we  appreciate  the  feeling  that  would  seek  to  re- 
store harmony  between  two  bodies  of  religious 
professors,  both  of  which  acknowledge  the  imme- 
diate teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  decline 
publishing  such  communications,  as  we  do  not 
admit  the  feasibility  of  such  a  procedure,  so  long 
as  our  Orthodox  Friends  so  far  deviate  from 
the  original  ground  of  Quakerism,  as  to  attach 
vital  importance  to  mere  opiaion,  and  require  a 
subscription  to  dogmas  of  faith  that  conflict  with 
an  implicit  reliance  upon  "  The  unspeakable 
Grift," — Christ  within,  our  hope  of  glory. 

We  stand  upon  the  simple  ground  of  belief  in 
the  all  sufficiency  of  the  Light  within,^'  as  a 
guide  out  of  error  into  truth,  and  we  desire,  as 
the  apostle  James  exhorts,  "  to  receive  with 
meekness  the  engrafted  Word,  which  is  able  to 
save  the  soul." 

Therefore  we  cannot  go  to  those,  wlio  "  teach 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men/'  but 
all  (of  whatever  sect)  who  are  prepared  to  cease 
from  man,  and  come  home  to  the  simple  teach- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  acknowledging  o^ed'/e?ice  there- 
unto  as  the  only  passport  to  heavenly  favor,  may 
come  to  us;  to  such,  our  doors  are  ever  open, 
and  unto  such  we  can  extend  the  rigl^t  hand  of 
religious  fellowship. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — The 
Meeting  opened  under  a  solemn  covering,  and 
much  suitable  counsel  was  given  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  our  religious  testimonies, 
and  transacting  our  business  in  a  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, forbearance  and  brotherly  kindness. 

A  number  of  ministers  and  Friends  from  oth- 
er Yearly  Meetings  were  in  attendance,  and  its 


proceedings  were  conducted  throuD;hout  in  muct 
harmony  of  feeling. 

The  Eepresentatives  being  called,  nearly  al. 
were  present. 

Epistles  were  read  from  the  Yearly  Meetings 
in  correspondence  with  our  own,  except  from 
Ohio,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  re 
plies  as  way  opened. 

On  3d  day  morning,  the  Meeting  proceeded  j 
to  the  consideration  of  tbe  state  of  Society  as  ex- 1 
hibited  in  the  answers  to  the  queries.  Although  i 
there  was  not  an  unusual  deficiency  in  the  re- 
ports, there  was  room  for  caution  and  advice  in ; 
many  particulars.    The  propriety,  if  not  the  ne- 
cessity of  assembling  for  divine  worship^  was  felt 
to  be  au  obligation  and  the  advantage  of  a  close 
attention  to  this  important  duty,  was  instruc- 
tively illustrated. 

The  subject  of  Slavery  claimed  the  serious  at* 
tention  of  the  Meeting.  Many  minds  were  much 
exercised,  and  there  was  great  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, in  relation  to  this  important  testimony. 
Some  Friends  regard  the  use  of  the  products  oi 
slave  labor  as  equivalent  to  the  use  of  priza 
goods ;  and  considered  dealing  in  those  articles, 
as  fraudulent  and  clandestine  trade.  And,  al- 
though the  Meeting  was  not  prepared  to  unite 
in  this  construction  of  Discipline,  there  was  su& 
ficient  condescension  to  authorize  the  clerks  to 
make  a  minute  "  that  some  Friends  looked  upon 
the  subject  in  that  light/' 

Much  exercise  was  spread  over  the  Meeting 
on  the  subject  of  a  hireling  Ministry,  and  the 
evils  resulting  from  a  mercenary  priesthood.  The 
dangers  which  surround  the  pathway  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced  were  alluded  to,  and 
affectionate  and  instructive  appeals  were  made  to 
our  young  friends  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  approach  of  this  evil,  which  is  freOjUently 
so  masked  that  the  design  of  the  destroyers  of 
our  peace  is  not  discovered  till  their  shackles 
are  upon  us.  They  were  directed  to  attend  toi 
the  manifestations  of  Divine  Light  within  them-| 
selves,  and  to  build  only  upon  that  Rock  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  ages. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  provide  1 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, reported,  that  they  had  united  with  a  Com* , 
mittee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  j 
Philadelphia,  held  at  Cherry  Street,  and  pur-  | 
chased  a  suitable  sized  lot^^  and  are  erecting  a  | 
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Wlding  of  proper  dimensions  for  holding  the 
Men  and  Women's  Yearly  Meeting.  Between 
24,000,  and  25,000  dollars  of  the  money  sub- 
seribed  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasurer's  hands, 
and  the  Committee  look  towards  the  completion 
of  the  buildings  during  the  ensuing  Fall  or  Win- 
ter. 

Messengers  were  received  from  the  Women's 
^  IMeeting,  informing  of  a  concern  that  had  claimed 
itheir  serious  consideration  of  preparin  g  an  ad- 
idress  to  our  brethren  and  sisters  at  the  South,  to 
be  circulated  among  those  who  are  in  the  prac- 
"  ^tice  of  holding  slaves.  The  subject  was  laid  be- 
fore the  men's  Meeting,  with  a  view  of  affording 
them  an  opportunity  of  uniting  in  the  concern, 
should  they  deem  it  advisable.  After  a  time  of 
silent  waiting,  they  not  having  travelled  in  the 
jwork,  women  Friends  were  encouraged  to  move 
in  it  alone  as  best  wisdom  may  direct. 

Memorials  of  our  deceased  friends,  John  Com- 
ly  and  Harriet  J.  Moore,  were  read  and  the  tes- 
timonies borne  in  relation  to  their  exemplary 
lives  and  characters,  brought  a  solemnity  over 
the  Meeting,  which  continued  till  its  adjourn. 
3i€nt.  There  appeared  to  be  a  baptism  of  spirit 
nto  the  labors  of  those  who  liad  preceded  us, 
ind  the  word  of  encouragement  was  held  forth 
ihat  we  be  equally  faithful  in  the  performance 
)f  all  our  duties. 
Affectionate  and  earnest  appeals  were  made 
rely  upon  the  divine  power  and  if  we  would 
;iiEj|ake  it  for  our  guide,  the  blessing  would  not  be 
yithheld.  We  were  also  encouraged  to  place  a 
proper  estimate  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  to  re- 
oember  Christ  had  said,  "  they  testify  of  me." 

After  a  short  and  impressive  silence,  followed 
ly  a  few  words  from  a  minister  who  was  con- 
erned  to  advise  Friends  to  carry  into  their 
iomes,  and  respective  neighborhoods,  some 
rumbs  of  the  Bread  of  Life  which  appeared  to 
bound  among  us,  and  to  share  with  others  a 
ortion  of  that  comfort  which  arises  from  our 
iiingling  together  in  religious  fellowship  and 
harmoniously  laboring  in  the  cause  of  Truth, 
tie  Meeting  closed. 


I  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  women  Friends 
onvened  at  Cherry  Street  House,  and  continued 
t>  sessions  from  Second  day  morning  till  Sixth 
ay  noon.  All  the  reports  were  received,  and 
jpresentatives,  except  eight,  present.  Ministers 


with  minutes  : — Rebecca  Price  from  Baltimore, 
David  and  Naomi  H.  Barnes,  Richard  Cromwell, 
and  Daniel  H.  Grifi&n  from  New  York,  and 
Ebenezer  L.  Wanzer  from  Genesseo  Yearly 
Meeting :  others  strangers  were  in  attendance. 
The  meeting  was  very  largo,  and  opened  under 
a  solemn  covering,  in  which  the  concern  was  felt 
(and  continued  throughout,)  that  society  should 
gather  to  its  fundamental  principle,  and  stand  on 
original  ground,  the  rock  of  revelation,  trusting 
to  the  Light  within"  to  enlighten,  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  teach  our  duties,  and  to  qualify  for 
every  work  and  service  unto  which  we  are  called 
both  in  society,  and  in  the  world  at  large.  In 
remembrance  of  some  who  have  been  gathered 
since  last  year,  who  were  wont  to  participate  in 
our  labors,  we  were  exhorted  to  spread  out  our 
minds  before  the  Lord,  that  the  mantle  that 
clothed  their  spirits  might  rest  upon  ours,  and 
enable  us  to  work  the  work  of  righteousness, 
which  is  peace,  and  the  effect  thereof,  quietness 
and  assurance  forever." 

Epistles  were  received  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Genessee,  whose  con- 
tents were  as  ^'  deep  answering  to  deep,"  and 
went  to  strengthen  our  concern  that  greater  de- 
dication of  heart,  simplicity,  moderation  and 
self-denial  might  be  manifested  amongst  us;  that 
those  of  young  and  tender  years  might  come  forth 
in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth  in  the  paths 
of  obedience;  that  the  good  Shepherd  might  lead 
them  about  and  instruct  them  in  righteousness  ; 
and  conduct  them  safely  to  feed  in  the*green  pas- 
tures of  life,  and  to  drink  of  those  streams  that 
make  glad  the  whole  heritage  of  God.  That  a  re- 
ligious, guarded  education  be  provided  for  all  our 
children,  that  our  Monthly  Meeting  schools  be  of 
a  character  to  afford  su%;ient  opportunities  to  fit 
them  for  the  business  of  life,  and  that  means  should 
be  furnished  to  have  competent  teachers  in  mem- 
bership with  us.  The  importance  of  these  sub- 
jects was  felt,  and  an  increasing  interest  mani- 
fested during  the  meeting.  Also  that  mothers 
might  fulfil  their  duties  to  their  tender  offspring, 
by  endeavoring  to  train  them  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  As  a  means  of  directing  them  to  the 
"  still  small  voice"  for  instruction,  they  were 
encouraged  often  to  gather  their  families  together 
and  sit  down  in  solemn  silence,  and  when  way 
opened,  to  read  to  them  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  and  other  instructive  books,  and  the  youth 
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Were  persuaded  to  refrain  from  perusing  light 
and  pernicious  publications. 

The  state  of  society  came  before  us,  and  en- 
listed a  deep  interest. 

Deficiencies  in  the  attendance  of  mid-week 
meetings  were  presented  by  the  answers  to  the 
queries,  and  much  concern  was  felt  that  the  cum- 
bering cares  of  this  world  should  not  deter  us 
from  assembling  to  worship  at  stated  times,  which 
is  our  reasonable  service,'*  nor  that  our  love 
should  wax  cold !  Faithfulness  in  attending 
meetings,  and  devotion  when  there,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, would  qualify  us  to  walk  uprightly  be- 
fore men,  and  to  add  to  our  faith,  works ;  to 
bear  our  testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry, 
which  supports  war  and  the  iniquitous  system  of 
slavery,  being  based  upon  the  *'love  of  money, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil against  intemper- 
ance, so  as  to  dissuade  our  brethren  from  the 
use  of  all  intoxieating  drinks ;  in  a  word,  would 
keep  us  consistent  with  our  profession,  dwelling 
in  love  one  with  another,  and  avoiding  a  detract- 
ing spirit  or  any  occasion  of  offence.  The  poor 
and  the  suffering  of  all  classes  were  had  in  re- 
membrance, and  a  desire  that  a  hand  of  help 
should  be  extended.  In  view  of  such,  and  in 
the  enlargement  of  feeling,  our  Indian  brethren 
were  sympathised  with,  though  no  longer  under 
our  immediate  care ;  and  our  colored  brethren 
in  bonds  who  still  claim  our  sympathies.  The 
slave  holders  also  had  share  in  our  interest,  and 
after  weighty  concern  and  much  expression,  an 
affectionate  address  was  issued  to  them,  which 
will  appear  in  our  extracts. 

Memorials  for  our  deceased  friends,  John 
Comly  and  Harriet  J.  Moore,  (ministers,)  were 
read,  setting  forth  lives  of  great  humility  and 
dedication.  Much  encouragement  was  afforded, 
by  the  harmony  that  prevailed,  the  solid  deport- 
ment of  the  young  people,  the  sisterly  kindness 
and  condescension  apparent,  during  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business,  and  more  than  all,  the 
solemn  covering  that  was  over  us  when  we  first 
convened,  and,  almost  without  interruption, 
continued  to  the  close;  when  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  ascended  to  Ilim  who  is  in  all, 
through  all,  and  over  all !  God  blessed  forever ! 


Married,— On  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  house  of 
Sarah T.  Shoemaker,  in  Abington  Township,  Mont- 
gomery county,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Cyrus  Betts,  of  Solebury, 


Bucks  county,  to  Sarah  T.  Shoemaker,  of  th« 
former  place. 


Died, — On  the  5th  of  6th  mo.,  near  Vermont 
Fulton  county,  Illinois,  Rebecca  Bellangee,  age( 
G8,  relict  of  James  Bellangee.  Her  amiability  o.' 
disposition  endeared  her  to  all  around.  Thougl 
in  feeble  health  for  more  than  thirty  years,  am 
her  sufferings  near  the  close  very  great,  yet  sh< 
bore  her  affliction  without  a  murmur,  and  her  sw^eel 
innocent  spirit  passed  from  its  clay  tenemenj 
without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 


SKETCH  or  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  b( 
added  the  name  of  a  man  far  below  them  in  sta 
tion  and  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  virtu 
their  equal,  and  in  genius  their  superior — Johij 
Bunyan.  Bunyan  had  been  bred  a  tinker,  ant 
had  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Parliamenj 
tary  army.  Early  in  his  life  he  had  been  fear 
fully  tortured  by  remorse  for  his  youthful  sin 
the  worst  of  which  seems,  however,  to  have  bee: 
such  as  the  world  thinks  venial.  His  keen  se 
sibility  and  his  powerful  imagination  made 
internal  conflicts  singularly  terrible..  And  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  survived  sufferin 
so  intense  and  so  long  continued. 

At  length  the  clouds  broke.  From  the  depth 
of  despair  the  penitent  passed  to  a  state  of  sere 
felicity.  An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  hii 
to  impart  to  others  the  blessings  of  which 
was  himself  possessed.  He  joined  the  Baptis 
and  became  a  preacher  and  writer.  His  educi 
tion  had  been  that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew  n 
language  but  the  English,  as  it  was  spoken 
the  common  people.  He  had  studied  no  gre 
model  of  composition,  with  the  exception — a 
important  exception  undoubtedly — of  our  nob 
translation  of  the  Bible.  His  spelling  was  ba( 
He  frequently  transgressed  the  rules  of  gramma 
Yet  the  native  force  of  genius,  and  his  expei 
mental  knowledge  of  all  the  religious  passion 
from  despair  to  ecstacy,  amply  supplied  in  hi 
the  want  of  learning.  His  rude  oratory  arouse 
and  melted  hearers  who  listened  without  inter© 
to  the  labored  discourses  of  great  logicians  ari 
Hebraists.  His  works  were  widely  circulate 
among  the  humbler  classes,  one  of  them,  tl 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  was,  in  his  own  lifetim 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages, 
was,  however,  scarcely  known  to  tlie  learn 
and  polite,  and  had  been,  during  near  a  centur 
the  delight  of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans  befo 
it  was  jNublicly  commended  by  any  man  of  hi^ 
literary  eminence. 

At  length  critics  condescended  to  inqui 
where  the  secret  of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a  po 
ularity  lay.  They  were  compelled  to  own  th 
the  ignorant  multitude  had  judged  more  corre( 
ly  than  the  learned,  and  that  the  despised  litt 
book  was  really  a  masterpiece.    Bunyan  is  i 
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'deed  as  decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists  as  De- 
mosthenes is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shakspeare 
the  first  of  dramatists.  Other  allegories  have 
shown  equal  ingenuity,  but  no  other  has  ever 
been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  ab- 
stractions objects  of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  dis- 
senter had  suffered  more  severely  under  the  pe- 
nal laws  than  John  Bunyan.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Resto- 
ration, he  had  passed  twelve  in  confinement.  Ho 
still  persisted  in  preaching,  bat,  that  he  might 
preach,  he  v/as  under  the  necessity  of  disguising 
himself  like  a  carter.  He  was  often  introduced 
into  meeting  through  back  doors,  with  a  smock 
frock  on  his  back  ami  a  whip  in  his  hand.  If 
he  had  thought  only  of  his  own  ease  and  safefy, 
he  would  have  hailed  the  indulgence  with  de- 
light. He  was  now,  at  length,  free  to  pray  and 
exhort  in  open  day.  His  congregation  rapidly 
.  [increased  ;  thousands  hung  upon  his  words ;  and 
y  i^^sdford,  where  he  originally  resided,  money 
I^Bs  plentifully  contributed  to  build  a  meeting- 
(Ruse  for  him.  His  influence  among  the  com- 
^mon  people  was  such  that  the  Government  would 
willingly  have  bestowed  on  him  some  imunicipal 
office;  but  his  vigorous  understanding  and  his 
stout  English  heart  were  proof  against  all  delu- 
sion and  all  temptation.  He  felt  assured  that 
the  proffered  toleration  was  merely  a  bait  intend- 
ed to  allure  the  Puritan  party  to  destruction ; 
aor  would  he,  by  accepting  a  place  for  which  he 
was  not  legally  qualified,  recognise  the  validity 
of  the  dispensing  power.  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  an  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— Macaulay. 


m, 


THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  NEEDLE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  in  the  early 
progress  of  needle  manufacture  we  are  indebted 
.0  the  negro.  The  earliest  record  of  needle-ma- 
king in  this  country  is  in  the  year  1545,  in  the 
•eign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
his  useful  branch  of  industry  was  introduced 
)ya  Moor  from  Spain.  The  historian,  Stowe, 
ells  us  that  needles  were  sold  in  Cheapside  and 
tther  busy  streets  in  London,  in  the  reign  of 
^ueen  Mary,  and  were  at  that  time  made  by  a 
5panish  negro,  who  refused  to  discover  the  secret 
f  his  art.  Another  authority  states  that  the  art 
f  making  steel  needles  was  lost  at  the  negro's 
leath,  but  was  afterwards  revived  by  a  German 
n  1566.  Probably  these  facts  may  account  for 
he  crest  of  the  needlemakers'  coat  of  arms  being 
he  head  of  a  negro. 


There  are  few  talents  so  very  inconsiderable 
8  to  be  unalterably  excluded  from  all  degrees  of 
^;  Befulness;  and  all  should,  in  life's  visit,  leave 
ome  token  of  their  existence. 


ON  SERVING  THE  LORD  IN  OUR  OUTWARD  EM- 
PLOYMENTS. 

Under  the  humbling  dispensations  of  the 
Father  of  mercies,  I  have  felt  an  inward  labor 
for  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures  ;  and  a  con- 
cern that  the  holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  restore 
mankind  to  a  state  of  true  harmony,  may  with 
singleness  of  heart  be  waited  for  and  followed. 

I  trust  there  are  many  under  that  visitation, 
which,  if  faithfully  attended  to,  will  make  them 
quick  of  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  qualify  with  firmness  to  be  true  patterns  of 
the  Christian  life  ;  who  in  living  and  walking 
may  hold  forth  an  invitation  to  others,  to  come 
out  of  the  entanglements  of  the  spirit  of  this 
world. 

And  that  which  I  feel  first  to  express  is,  a  care 
for  those  w^ho  are  in  circumstances,  which  ap- 
pear difficult  with  respect  to  supporting  their 
families  in  a  way  answerable  to  pure  wisdom, — 
that  they  may  not  be  discouraged  ;  but  remember 
that  in  humbly  obeying  the  leading  of  Christ, 
he  owneth  us  as  his  friends.  "  Ye  are  my  friends 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.^'  And  to 
be  a  friend  to  Christ,  is  to  be  united  to  him  who 
hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  And 
though  a  woman  may  forget  her  sucking  child, 
yet  will  he  not  forget  his  faithful  ones. 

The  condition  of  many  who  dwell  in  cities, 
hath  often  affected  me  with  a  brotherly  sym- 
pathy, attended  with  a  desire  that  resignation 
may  be  labored  for  ;  and  where  the  holy  Leader 
directeth  to  a  country  life,  or  some  change  of 
employ,  he  may  be  faithfully  followed.  For, 
under  the  refining  hand  of  the  Lord,  I  have  seen 
that  the  inhabitants  of  some  cities  are  greatly 
increased,  through  some  branches  of  business 
which  his  holy  Spirit  doth  not  lead  into  j  and 
that  being  entangled  in  these  things,  tends  to 
bring  a  cloud  over  the  minds  of  people  convinced 
of  the  leadings  of  this  holy  Leader,  and  obstructs 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven. 

Now  if  we  indulge  a  desire  to  imitate  our 
neighbors  in  those  things  which  harmonize  not 
with  the  true  Christian  walking,  these  entangle- 
ments may  hold  fast  to  us;  and  some,  who  in  an 
awakening  time,  feel  tender  scruples  with  re- 
spect t(T  their  manner  of  life,  may  look  on  the 
example  ef  others  more  noted  in  the  church, 
(who  yet  may  not  be  refined  from  every  degree 
of  dross)  and  by  looking  on  these  examples,  and 
desiring  to  support  their  families  in  a  way  plea- 
sant to  the  natural  mind,  there  may  be  danger  of 
the  worldly  wisdom  gaining  strength  in  them, 
and  of  their  departure  from  that  pure  feeling  of 
Truth,  which  if  faithfully  attended  to,  would 
teach  contentment  in  the  Divine  will,  even  in  a 
very  low  estate. 

One  formerly,  speaking  on  the  profitableness 
of  true  humility,  saith,  "  He  that  troubles  not 
himself  with  anxious  thoughts  for  more  than  is 
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necessary,  lives  little  less  than  the  life  of  angels  ; 
whilst  by  a  mind  content  with  little,  he  imitates 
their  want  of  nothing/'  Cave's  Primitive  Gbris- 
tianity,  page  31. 

"  It  is  not  enough,  says  Tertullian,  that  a 
Christian  be  chaste  and  modest ;  but  he  must 
appear  to  be  so  :  a  virtue  of  which  he  should 
have  so  great  a  store,  that  it  should  flow  from 
his  mind  upon  his  habit,  and  break  from  the  re- 
tirements of  his  conscience,  into  the  superficies 
of  his  life.''    Same  book,  page  43. 

*'The  garments  we  wear,  says  Clemens,  ought 
to  be  mean  and  frugal.  That  is  true  simplicity 
of  habit,  which  takes  away  what  is  vain  and 
superfluous ;  that  the  best  and  most  solid  gar- 
ment, which  is  the  furthest  from  curiosity." 
Page  49. 

■  Though  the  change  from  day  to  night,  is  by  a 
motion  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  ; 
yet  when  night  is  come  we  behold  it  very  differ- 
ent from  the  day.  And  thus,  as  people  become 
wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own 
sight,  customs  rise  up  from  the  spirit  of  this 
world,  and  spread  by  little  and  little  ;  till  a  de- 
parture from  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in 
Christ,  becomes  as  distinguishable  as  light  from 
darkness,  to  such  as  are  crucified  to  the  world. 

Our  holy  Shepherd,  to  encourage  his  flock  in 
firmness  and  perseverance,  reminds  them  of  his 
love  for  them.  "  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me, 
so  have  I  loved  you  ;  continue  ye  in  my  love." 
And  in  another  place  he  graciously  points  out 
the  danger  of  departing  therefrom  by  going  into 
unsuitable  employments  :  this  he  represents  in 
the  similitude  of  offence  from  that  useful,  active 
member,  the  hand  ;  and  to  fix  the  instruction  the 
deeper,  names  the  right  hand:  "If  thy  right 
hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee" 
—If  thou  feelest  offence  in  thy  employment, 
humbly  follow  him  who  leads  into  all  truth,  and 
is  a  strong  and  faithful  friend  to  those  who  are 
resigned  to  him. 

Again,  he  points  out  those  things,  which  ap- 
pearing pleasant  to  the  natural  mind,  are  not 
best  for  us,  in  the  similitude  of  offence  from  the 
eye  :  "  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out, 
and  cast  it  from  thee."  To  pluck  out  the  eye, 
or  cut  off  the  hand,  is  attended  with  sharp  pain  : 
and  how  precious  is  the  instruction  which  our 
Redeemer  thus  opens  to  us,  that  we  may  not 
faint  under  the  most  painful  trials  ;  but  put  our 
trust  in  Him,  even  in  him  who  sent  an  angel  to 
feed  Elijah  in  the  wilderness  ;  who  fed  a  multi- 
tude with  a  few  barley  loaves ;  and  is  now  as  at- 
tentive to  the  wants  of  his  people  as  ever. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  represents  the  unrighteous 
doings  of  the  Israelites  toward  the  poor,  as  the- 
fruits  of  an  effeminate  life :  "As  for  my  people, 
children  are  their  oppressors,  and  women  rule 
over  them.  What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my 
people  to  pieces,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
saith  the  Lord  God."    Then  he  mentions  the 


haughtiness  of  the  daughters  of  Sion,  and  enume 
rates  many  ornaments,  as  instances  of  theii 
vanity;  to  uphold  which  the  poor  were  sohardl; 
dealt  with,  that  he  sets  forth  their  poverty,  theii 
leanness  and  inability  to  help  themselves,  in  th( 
similitude  of  a  man  maimed  by  violence,  o; 
"  beaten  to  pieces,"  and  forced  to  endure  th( 
painful  operation  of  having  his  face  graduall; 
worn  away  in  the  manner  of  grinding. 

And  I  may  here  add,  that  at  times  when 
have  felt  true  love  open  my  heart  towards  mj 
fellow-creatures,  and  been  engaged  in  weighti 
conversation  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  th| 
instructions  I  have  received  under  these  exeil 
cjses,  in  regard  to  the  true  use  of  the  outwartl 
gifts  of  God,  have  made  deep  and  lasting  im 
pressions  on  my  mind. 

I  have  here  beheld  how  the  desire  to  provid 
wealth  to  uphold  a  delicate  life,  hath  grievousl 
entangled  many,  and  been  like  snares  to  theij 
offspring.  And  though  some  have  been  affecte 
with  a  sense  of  their  diflficulties,  and  appear 
desirous,  at  times,  to  be  helped  out  of  them  ; 
for  want  of  abiding  under  the  humbling  po' 
of  Truth,  they  have  continued  in  these  entan 
ments.  For  in  remaining  conformable  to  th 
world,  and  giving  way  to  a  delicate  life,  this  o 
pensive  way  of  living  in  parents  and  in  childre; 
hath  called  for  a  large  supply  ;  and  in  answeri 
this  call,  "  the  faces  of  the  poor"  have  b 
ground  away,  and  made  thin  through  hard  de; 
ing.        ^  • 

There  is  balm,  there  is  a  physician  !  and  oh 
what  longings  do  I  feel,  that  we  may  embrace  t 
means  appointed  for  our  healing,  know  that  r 
moved  which  now  ministers  cause  for  the  cries 
many  people  to  ascend  to  heaven  against  the 
oppressors^  and  that  we  may  see  the  true  harmon 
restored. 

"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is,  f( 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity."  T' 
nature  of  this  unity  is  thus  opened  by  t 
apostle ;  "  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  t 
light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  a 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  son  cleanseth  ii 
from  all  sin."    John  i.  7. 

The  land  may  be  polluted  with  innocent  bloo 
which,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  may  cry  to  tl 
Almighty ;  but  those  who  "  walk  in  the  light 
he  is  in  the  light,"  they  know  the    lamb  of  Go« 
who  taketh  away  sin." 

Walking  is  a  phrase  frequently  used  in  scri 
ture,  to  represent  our  journey  through  life,  ar|B 
appears  to  comprehend  the  various  affairs  ar 
transactions  properly  relating  to  our  being  in  tb 
world. 

Christ  being  the  light,  dwells  always  in  t1 
light ;  and  if  our  walking  be  thus,  and  in  eve 
affair  and  concern  we  faithfully  follow  this  divii 
Leader ;  he  preserves  from  giving  just  cause 
any  to  quarrel  with  us.  And  where  this  found 
tion  is  laid,  and  mutually  kept  to  by  famili 
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conversant  with  each  other,  the  way  is  open  for 
those  comforts  in  society,  which  our  heavenly 
Father  intends  as  a  part  of  our  happiness  in  this 
world ;  and  then  we  may  experience  the  good- 
ness and  pleasantness  of  dwelling  together  in 
unity.    But  where  ways  of  living  take  place 
which  tend  to  oppression ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  people  do  that  to  others  which  they  know 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  themselves,  either  in 
exercising  an  absolute  power  over  them,  orother- 
iji  wise  laying  on  them  unequitable  burdens, — here, 
,litt|a  fear  lest  that  measure  should  be  meted  to  them 
t'iil  which  they  have  measured  to  others,  incites  a 
leitcare  to  support  that  by  oraft  and  cunning  devices 
latij  which  stands  not  on  the  firm  foundation  of  right- 
iffi.jeousness.    Thus   the   harmony   of  society  is 
j  broken ;  and  from  hence  commotions  and  wars 
\lijdo  frequently  arise  in  the  world. 
di      Come  out  of  Babylon  my  people,  that  ye  be 
iJlnot  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not 
jctejof  her  plagues/^  Rev.  xxiii.  4.    This  Babel  or 
laHiBabylon,  was  built  in  the  spirit  of  self-exalta- 
jlkon  :  "  Let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose 
oipop  may  reach  to  heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a 
D»llname.''  Gren.  xi.  4.    In  departing  from  an  hum- 
thii|ble  trust  in  God,  and  following  a  selfish  "spirit, 
scx^people  have  intention  to  get  the  upper-hand  of 
bjltheir   fellow-creatures,  privately   meditate  on 
jrinimeans  to  obtain  their  ends,  and  have  a  language 
yin  their  hearts  which  is  hard  to  understand 


In 


Babel  the  language  is  confounded. 

This  city  is  represented  as  a  place  of  business, 
and  those  employed  in  it,  as  merchants  of  the 
etliiearth.  ''The  merchants  of  the  earth  are  waxed 
at  re  fich  through  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies.'' 
riesfj  Rev.  xviii.  B. 

ty|  And  it  is  remarkable  in  this  call,  that  the  lan- 
Jguage  from  the  Father  of  mercies  is  my  people  ; 
'  Come  out  of  Babylon,  my  people  !"  Thus  his 
tender  mercies  are  toward  us  in  an  imperfect 
state  ;  and  as  we  faithfully  attend  to  the  call,  the 
path  of  righteousness  is  more  and  more  opened ; 
cravings,  which  have  not  their  foundation  in  pure 
wisdom,  more  and  more  cease  ;  and  in  an  inward 
purity  of  heart,  we  experience  a  restoration  of 
that  which  was  lost  at  Babel,  represented  by  the 
inspired  prophet  in  the  returning  of  a  pure 
language."  Zeph.  iii.  9. 

.  Happy  for  them  who  humbly  attend  to  the 
[^ii3all,    Come  out  of  Babylon,  my  people,"  For 
though  in  going  forth  we  may  meet  with  trials, 
rfij 'which  for  a  time  may  be  painful ;  yet  as  we  bow 
j  joi  n  true  humility,  and  continue  in  it,  an  evidence 
J  . 8  felt  that  God  only  is  wise  ;  and  that  in  wean- 
jlij ing  us  from  all  that  is  selfish,  he  prepares  the 
j  pyay  to  a  quiet  habitation,  where  all  our  desires 
{pre  bounded  by  his  wisdom.    And  an  exercise 
J  )f  spirit  attends  me,  that  we  who  are  convinced 
^i^Df  the  pure  leadings  of  Truth,  may  bow  in  the 
f  iieepest  reverence,  and  so  watchfully  regard  this 
Leader,  that  many  who  are  grievously  entangled 
in  a  wildernuss  of  vain  customs,  may  look  upon 


us,  and  be  instructed.  And  Oh  !  that  such  as 
have  plenty  of  this  world's  goods,  may  be  faith- 
ful in  that  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  and  ex- 
ample others  in  the  true  Christian  walking  ! 

Our  blessed  Lord,  speaking  on  worldly  great- 
ness, compares  himself  to  one  waiting  and  attend- 
iog  on  a  company  at  dinner :  "  Whether  ia 
greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  or  he  that  serveth  ? 
Is  not  lie  that  sitteth  at  meat  1  but  I  am  amongst 
you  as  he  that  serveth."    Luke  xxii.  27. 

Thus  in  a  world  greatly  disordered,  where 
men,  aspiring  to  outward  greatness,  were  wont 
to  oppress  others  to  support  their  designs,  he 
who  was  of  the  highest  descent,  being  the  Son 
of  God,  and  greater  than  any  amongst  the  great- 
est families  of  men,  by  his  example  and  doc- 
trines foreclosed  his  followers  from  claiming  any 
show  of  outward  greatness,  from  any  supposed 
superiority  in  themselves,  or  derived  from  their 
ancestors. 

He  who  was  greater  than  earth  I}'-  princes,  was 
not  only  meek  and  low  of  heart,  but  his  outward 
appearance  was  plain  and  lowly,  and  free  from 
every  stain  of  the  spirit  of  this  world. 

Such  was  the  example  of  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer ;  of  whom  the  beloved  disciple  said,  He 
that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought  also  to  walk 
even  as  he  walked." 

John  Bradford,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Queen  Mary,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friends  out  of 
prison,  a  short  time  before  he  was  burnt,  in 
which  are  these  expressions;  "Consider  your 
dignity  as  children  of  God  and  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  members  of  Christ ;  be  ashamed 
therefore  to  think,  speak,  or  do  any  thing  un- 
seemly for  God's  children,  and  the  members  of 
Christ."  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  page  1177. 

J.  WOOLMAN. 


FEMALE  CULTURE. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  so- 
cial nature  of  the  fine  arts.  Music  gives  pleas- 
ure to  others.  Drawing  is  an  art,  the  amusement 
of  which  does  not  centre  in  him  who  exercises  it, 
but  is  diffused  among  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
is  true ;  but  there  is  nothing,  after  all,  so  social 
as  a  cultivated  mind.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  fine  arts,  or  to  depreciate  the 
good  humor  with  which  they  are  sometimes  ex- 
hibited ;  but  we  appeal  to  any  man,  whether  a 
little  spirited  and  sensible  conversation —  display- 
ing, modestly,  useful  acquirements,  and  evin- 
cing rational  curiosity, — is  not  well  worth  the 
highest  exertions  of  musical  or  graphical  skill. 
A  woman  of  accomplishments  may  entertain 
those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  for 
half  an  hour  with  great  brilliancy;  but  a  mind 
full  of  ideas,  and  with  that  elastic  spring  which 
the  love  of  knowledge  only  can  convey,  is  a  per- 
petual source  of  exhilaration  and  amusement  to 
all  that  come  within  its  reach  ;  not  collecting  its 
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force  into  single  and  insulated  achievements^ 
like  the  efforts  made  in  the  fine  arts;  but  diffu- 
sing equally  over  the  whole  of  existence  a  calm 
pleasure— better  loved  as  it  is  longer  felt — and 
suitable  to  every  variety  and  every  period  of  life. 
Therefore,  instead  of  hanging  the  understanding 
of  a  woman  upon  walls,  or  hearing  it  vibrate  up- 
on strings- — instead  of  seeing  it  in  clouds,  or 
hearing  it  in  the  wind,  we  would  make  it  the 
first  spring  and  ornament  of  society,  by  enrich- 
ing it  with  attainments  upon  which  alone  such 
power  depends. 


THE  BUXTON  SETTLEMENT. 

This  settlement  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  it 
having  been  but  a  few  years  since  it  first  settlers 
commenced  operations  in  the  way  of  agriculture. 
From  the  most  correct  information  we  have  b^en 
able  to  obtain,  it  contains  some  9,000  acres  of 
land,  which,  when  bought,  was  a  dense  forest, 
of  the  heaviest  class  of  timber,  without  the  mark 
of  the  axe  having  been  put  upon  it.  These  lands 
were  purchased  by  Wm.  King,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  establishing  a  colored  settlement, 
offering  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
the  energies  of  those  who  should  make  good 
their  escape  from  oppression,  not  excluding  others 
wishing  to  fell  the  forest  and  build  up  comforta- 
ble homes  on  these  lands,  so  unequalled  in  fer- 
tility. After  the  purchase  of  the  land,  it  was 
divided  into  farms  of  ordinary  dimensions,  to 
suit  settlers,  and  at  the  present  time  is  all  under 
a  state  of  cultivation,  and  owned  by  some  140 
families,  all  of  whom  have  their  "  rustic'^  tene- 
ments and  are  living  in  a  manner  similar  to  all 
civilized  people  when  entering  upon  new  and 
uncultivated  lands  in  States,  territories,  or  else- 
where, with  the  prospect  of  manufacturing  com- 
fortable homes  for  themselves  in  old  age  and  as 
lasting  reminiscences  of  their  industry  to  bequeath 
to  their  successors.  Of  this  settlement  too  much 
cannot  be  said,  when  viewing  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  by  which  its  settlers  have  been 
surrounded,  the  lack  of  means,  education  and 
proper  implements  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  great  and  laborious  task.  Many,  on  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  lands,  were  penniless,  with  scarce  a 
sufficiency  of  clothing  to  render  them  comfort- 
able or  shield  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  so  liable  to  import  disease,  and  even- 
tually bring  premature  death.  Still,  in  every 
direction  are  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  those 
assiduous,  enterprising  and  praiseworthy  people  ; 
for  in  the  absence  of  those  qualities,  privation 
and  suffering  would  have  unquestionably  been 
the  result.  Having  passed  through  and  visited 
a  large  portion  of  this  settlement,  and  visited 
many  of  the  families,  whom  we  found  to  be  very 
hospitable  in  their  manners,  enabling  us  to  elicit 
many  facts  and  amusing  circumstances  in  relation 


to  their  sojourn,  we  feel  to  be  warranted  in  oul 
assertions.  At  this  time  roads  are  opened  in 
different  directions,  and  are  being  ditched,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  means  of  travel  to  market! 
and  elsewhere  with  such  commodities  as  may  be 
required  to  be  moved  in  their  desired  directions 
The  bush  is  fast  being  cleared,  from  which  th( 
sound  of  the  axe  may  be  heard,  late  and  earlj 
(in  every  direction,)  mingled  with  the  voice  ol 
the  merry  chopper,  the  dull  sound  of  the  com 
bell,  and  the  crash  of  falling  timber,  all  pleasin< 
to  the  traveller,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
glowing  prospects  for  the  future.  Again,  educa 
tional  opportunities,  the  great  lever  of  progress 
present  themselves  and  seem  to  be  duly  appre 
ciated  by  fathers,  mothers  and  children  in  thii 
section,  which  will  be  instrumental,  in  time,  o 
lessening  the  difficulties  and  forwarding  this  onc^ 
oppressed  people  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
rendering  every  fireside  a  place  of  happiness  wher 
surrounded  by  intelligent  countenances,  and  dis 
seminating  good  feeling  to  all  within  thei: 
sphere.  Buxton,  from  present  appearances,  i 
doomed  to  be  ahead  in  agriculture ;  and  shoul< 
the  contemplated  Southern  Railroad  pass  nea 
by,  the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  market 
ing  and  the  ready  sale  of  wood  will  be  such  tha 
wealth  must  follow  all  above  mentioned. — Fro 
vincial  (G.  W.)  Freeman. 


EETIREMENT  AND  PRAYER. 

"And  he  witMrew  himself  into  the  wilderness  and  prayed. 
LuK^j  V.  16. 

If  thus  our  Lord  himself  withdrew, 

Stealing  at  times  av\'ay, 
E'en  fronn  the  loved,  the  chosen  few, 

In  solitude  to  pray, 
How  should  his  followers,  frail  and  weak 
Such  seasons  of  retirement  seek  ! 

Seldom  amid  the  strife  and  din 

Of  sublunary  things, 
Can  spirits  keep  their  watch  within, 

Or  plume  their  heavenward  wings  ; 
He  must  dwell  deep,  indeed,  whose  heart 
Can  thus  fulfil  true  wisdom's  part. 

Retirement  must  adjust  the  beam. 
And  prayer  must  poise  the  scales, 

Our  Guide,  Example,  Head  supreme 
In  neither  lesson  fails; 

Oh,  may  we  in  remembrance  bear, 

He  sought  retirement,  practised  prayer !  • 

B.  Barto>-,' 


STEADY  PURSUIT  OF  HEAVEN. 
The  dove  let  loose  in  eastern  skies, 

Returning  fondly  home, 
Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 

Where  idler  warblers  roam. 

But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me  Lord!  from  every  stain  i 
Of  sinful  passion  free,  . 

Aloft  through  virtue's  purer  air, 
To  steer  my  course  to  thee  !  * 
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No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay, 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs. 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way. 

Thy  freedom  on  her  wings.  Moore. 


I  AUNT  DINAH. 

!  (The  following  account  of  a  somewhat  remarkable 
colored  woman,  formerly  known  in  this  city,  is  from 
ia  volume  of  "Pulpit  Sketches,"  by  Henry  Fowler, 
lEsq.,  which  is  now  passing  through  the  press.) 

Aunt  Dinah"   was  a  slave  in  Dutchess 
[County,  where  she  purchased  her  freedom.  She 
bad   )ecome  a  Christian  in  a  Methodist  revival, 
and,  being  anxious  to  read  the  Bible,  had  been 
taught  the  alphabet  by  the  little  daughter  of  her 
master.    From  this  beginning  she  became  so 
..  much  of  a  scholar  as  to  have  accumulated  quite 
,(!  1  library  of  standard  theological  works,  the  writ- 
c:  Ings  of  Jonathan  Edwards  being  her  favorites. 

ii  ^he accompanied  Mr.  Kirk  to  Albany,  and  seemed 
iif(  it  once  to  identify  herself  with  his  calling  as  a 
(J  i-evival  preacher. 

She  not  only  attended  him  in  his  series  of 
,i  meetings  at  New  York  and  other  places,  but 
ir';  vherever  she  heard -«f  any  special  interest,"  in 
m  ;own  or  county,  there  she  went,  if  possible,  with- 

iii  |)ut  regard  to  distance  or  season.  She  was  a 
ts!  l7oman  of  remarkable  native  vigor  of  mind,  in- 
f;  iuitive  knowledge  of  character,  rare  discriraina- 

ion  in  respect  to  preaching,  and,  by  a  thorough 
tudy  of  the  Bible,  possessed  of  an  amount  of 
heological  lore  which  often  surpassed  the  skill 
;q  f  doctors  in  Divinity.    But  most  of  all  was  she 
istinguished  for  her  humble,  genuine  and  glow- 
iQg  piety,  for  her  love  towards  all  Grod's  crea- 
aresi,  and  for   her  absorbing ,  interest  in  the 
ademption  of  sinners.    Her  person  was  not  at- 
:   Inactive.    She  was  much  bent,  not  by  years,  but 
y  an  injury  to  her  back,  caused  by  a  blow 
.•cm  her  master ;  her  features  were  strongly 
larked  y  her  color  that  of  the  full-blooded 
Lfrican,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  snow- 
.   I  'hite  head  dress  she  usually  wore ;  and  her 
jianner  heartily  affectionate,  blunt,  earnest  and 
ecided.     Her  conversations  on  religious  sub- 
sets, and  she  talked  of  little  else,  were  prized 
ly  all.    Her  expositions  of  Scripture  were  dis- 
|.-imi Dating,  with  the  peculiar  unction  which 
i)mes  from  a  living  experience;  her  personal 
.,  bpeals  pungent  and  effective,  as  well  as  pathe- 
'c;  and  her  frequent  talks  in  female  prayer 
eetings,  Sabbath  schools,  and  occasionally  in 
I  'ligious  gatherings  of  both  sexes,  were  never 
iniss.    She  inspired  strong  affection  in  those 
ho  knew  her,  and  her  circle  of  friends  was  not 
I  dy  large,  but  included  some  of  the  prominent 
•   jtizens,  at  whose  houses  she  was  always  wel- 
tme.    The  anecdotes  about  her  were  number- 
■   jss,  butour  limits  forbid  their  mention.  For 
e  last  few  years  of  her  life  sh€  occupied  a  room 
the  basement  of  one  of  the  New  York  churches, 
aking  occasional  visits  to  her  old  friends.  She 
I  ed  March  20th,  1816,  aged  74  years. 


At  this  time  there  was  stopping  at  the  Astor 
House  the  brother  of  an  English  officer,  who  pre- 
ferred the  request  that  Aunt  Dinah  should  be 
buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  by  the  side  of 
his  brother,  in  accordance  with  his  dying  request. 
It  seems  this  officer  was  taken  sick  at  a  New 
York  hotel,  and  Aunt  Dinah,  happening  to  hear 
of  it,  sought  his  room,  ministered  to  his  wants, 
and  began,  in  her  usual  way,  to  talk  with  him 
about  his  soul-interests.  He  encouraged  the  poor 
negro's  remarks,  for  they  afforded  him  relief 
from  the  tedium  of  confinement;  but  as  they 
were  continued  and  repeated,  he  began  to  awake 
to  a  higher  interest,  and  finally  became  a  penitent 
and  believing  Christian.  His  wish  was  complied 
with.  Twenty-six  dollars  were  found  in  her 
room,  laid  by  for  her  funeral  expenses ;  to  this 
more  was  added.  A  procession  of  carriages 
followed  her  remains  to  their  resting  places  in 
Greenwood,  and  a  slab  of  Italian  marble  was 
erected  above  it,  which  bears  an  appropriate  in- 
scription. 


MATERNxVL  SOLICITUDE  OF  A  BEAR. 

The  old  bear,  when  she  saw  us  about  to  fol- 
low her  up  the  cleft,  made  a  feint  to  charge 
down,  possibly  hoping  to  intimidate  us,  but 
stopped  short  after  making  a  rush  of  a  few  yards. 
I  did  not  particularly  want  to  kill  her;  for  we 
were  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  where  we  should 
have  been  bothered  with  the  skin,  so  we  did  not 
ascend  the  gully  any  higher,  but  sat  down  and 
took  a  quiet  shot  at  her,  from  where  I  was  sta- 
tioned, perhaps  a  distance  of  300  yards.  Upon 
hearing  the  report,  and  perhaps  also  seeing  the 
bullet  (which  missed  her)  strike  the  ground, 
she  made  a  sudden  spring  at  her  young  one, 
pulled  it  underneath  her,  and  completely  covered 
it  with  her  own  body.  In  a  few  minutes  she  let 
it  go,  and  made  another  rash  downwards  as  if  to 
charge  ;  but  looking  wistfully  at  her  cub,  which 
remained  stationary,  turned  back  as  before. 
Another  shot  had  precisely  the  same  effect ;  she 
no  sooner  heard  the  report  than  she  had  the  cub 
underneath  her,  and  then  followed  a  similar  rush. 
I  fired  several  other  shots,  with  the  same  results 
after  each  ;  and  we  now  saw  that  she  was  endea- 
voring to  induce  the  young  one  to  follow  htr 
down,  which  it  appeared  afraid  to  do,  often  com- 
ing a  little  way,  and  then  returning.  The  anxi- 
ety of  the  bear  to  shield  her  offspring  from  dan- 
ger, and  to  inspire  it  with  courage  to  follow  her, 
were  truly  affecting.  At  last,  after  a  great  many 
shots  had  been  fired,  not  one  of  which,  I  believe, 
took  effect,  the  youngster  was  persuaded  (o  face 
the  danger,  and  they  came  down  upon  I's  like  a 
'  shot.  Fortunately  for  them,  it  was  whilst  I  was 
'  reloading  the  rifle,  and  they  were  upon  us  before 
'  I  was  ready.  The  gully  was  no  more  than  ten 
yards  wide,  so  they  had  to  pass  quite  close  ;  W3 
jumped  on  one  side  to  give  them  room,  and  the 
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old  lady  did  not  attempt  to  mokvSt  us,  but  went 
down  hill  as  hard  as  ever  she  could  go,  with  her 
cub  by  her  side.  Before  I  had  the  rifle  capped 
and  ready,  they  were  far  enough  out  of  our 
reach. -~J/arMam's  Himalayan  Adventure. 

DISCIPmTE  OF  BUSINESS 

The  life  of  a  man  of  business  gives  his  charac- 
t3r  a  pretty  hard  trial.  Not  only  does  it  exer- 
cise his  sagacity  and  prudence,  but  it  puts  his 
integrity  to  the  severest  test.  He  is  surrounded 
by  the  selfishness  of  trade  ;  he  sees  men  profit 
by  cunning  and  fraud,  and  he  is  tempted  to  try 
his  skill  in  artifice  and  deception.  Every  day 
his  honesty  is  tried  in  some  way.  He  is  thrown 
back  upon  his  inward  principle,  and  if  his  heart 
is  hollow  and  deceitful,  he  will  be  sure  to  show 
it.  And  that  man  has  reason  to  thank  G-od, 
who  has  gone  through  a  long  course  of  business, 
through  times  of  wild  speculation  and  general 
bankruptcy,  and  goes  down  to  the  grave  with 
the  never  shaken  consciousness  of  being  an  hon- 
est man.  He  who  can  see  others  making  money 
by  false  representations,  and  never  stoops  to  these 
tricks  of  trade,  is  fitting  his  own  pure  mind  for 
a  world  that  is  more  worthy  of  hij;n. 

And  yet  a  man  cannot  wholly  escape  these 
temptations.  To  do  that  he  must  need  go  out 
of  the  world,  or  retire  into  solitude.  He  might, 
indeed,  avoid  all  danger,  by  shutting  himself  up 
within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  to  pass  a  life  of 
outward  sanctity  and  lazy  contemplation.  But 
the  piety  that  is  nursed  in  cloisters  is  of  a  sickly 
growth,  compared  with  that  which  maintains  in- 
tegrity amid  strong  inducements  to  evil.  It  is 
not  the  will  of  Grod  that  we  should  retire  apart 
to  keep  from  contamination.  Not  in  deserts, 
but  in  cities  ;  not  in  the  hermit's  cell,  but  among 
men,  sharing  the  common  lot,  meeting  tempta- 
tion as  it  comes,  are  we  to  form  our  character 
for  eternity. 

Men  ought  to  rejoice  in  rigid  discipline. — 
Whenever  assailed  by  temptation,  an  opportu- 
nity is  given  to  conquer  themselves,  and  bo  to 
become  nobler  beings.  The  most  heroic  virtues 
of  the  human  character  are  brought  out  in  this 
struggle  with  inborn  selfishness,  and  with  the 
cowardly  example  of  the  world.  Men  of  brave 
hearts  ought  to  welcome  the  conflicts  and  buf- 
fetings  of  life.  Every  victory  they  gain  will 
make  them  stronger,  as  the  tempest  which 
rocks  and  tears  the  mountain  oak,  causes  it  to 
strike  its  roots  down  deeper  in  the  earth,  and  to 
lift  higher  its  majestic  arms  toward  heaven. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  demand  for  Flour  is  very 
limited,  and  holders  have  realized  an  advance  of  I22C. 
Standard  and  good  brands  are  firm  at  $6  12.  Retail 
dealers  are  selling  at  from  $6  25  up  to  $7  50  for  common 
and  extra  family  brands.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  at  $3  62. 
Corn  Meal  at  $2  50  per  barrel. 

Grain. — The  supply  of  Wheat  about  equals  the 


demand.  The  city  millers  are  buying  all  the  prim 
lots  offering,  but  inferior  descriptions  are  hard  to  dij 
pose  of.  Sales  of  good  Southern  at  $1  45  in  store 
mixed  at  $1  50,  and  choice  white  at  a  price  not  mad 
public.  Rye  is  in  fair  demand  at  72  cts.  per  bushe 
Corn  is  arriving  freely;  sales  of  Southern  and  prir 
Penna.  at  54c,  afloat,  and  52c  in  store.  Oats  are  dul 
sales  range  from  31  to  34c. 


/  HEAP  EDITIONS  OF  JANNEY'S  LIFE  O 
\J  WM.  PENN  AND  GEORGE  FOX.  Just  issue 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  &  Zell,  No.  193  Market  Stree 
below  Fifth  North  side. 

Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth  81 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  containing  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Macaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep,  1 
Price  of  Life  of  G.  Fox,  bound  in  cloth,  8' 

u         «       <t       tc       u        sheep  1 
Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail  pr 
paid  upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stamps 
money.  5mo» 


pHESTERFlELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FC 
\J  BOYS — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  w 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  c( 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pa 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  ten 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  addre 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  0.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  22— 3m. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  F( 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situal 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N. 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Institution  will  op 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  tweii 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  failhfu 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuiti 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  noea 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  1 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  J 

3d  mo.  19th,  1856 — 5m. 

GREKN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  wall 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  soi 
west  of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of 
mington.  This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  mean 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and,fj 
the  above  named  places.  The  summer  term  will  c 
mence  on  the  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  conti 
twenty  weeks.  All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thorc 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  chj 
of  f5  per  term.  Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  t( 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing, $55  per  session.  TJ 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  scho 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionvilk 
0.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principf 

3d  mo.  29. 
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terjiEXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  148  ) 

\Ye  mentioned  before  a  conference  he  had  in 
"j^ Latin,  with  a  Hungarian,  who  residing  for  some 
;itiine  after  at  Oxford,  R.  C.  writ  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which,  whether  sent  to  him,  or  not, 
we  cannot  determine  ;  but  the  copy  found  among 
°PfK.  C/s  manuscripts  we  here  insert. 

To  Paulus  a  Gyongiosij  an  Hungariarij  a  Stu- 
dent at  Oxford^  Anno  1699. 
Well  advised'(in  my  opinion)  was  thy  coming 
cli|3ver  out  of  thy  own  country  into  England;  not 
Dnly  to  be  acquainted  with  our  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  in  several  points  are  very  commend- 
ible,  and  worthy  of  imitation,  and  may  requite 
the  toil  and  difficulty  of  so  long  a  journey ;  but 
ilso,  which  is  the  main  point  of  all,  to  observe 
:he  religion  maintained  and  used  amongst  us ; 
md  to  make  a  serious  enquiry  into  the  variety 
of  forms,  and  diversity  of  ceremonies,  observed 
oy  the  several  societies  of  Christians ;  that  what- 
^•^fjoever  upon  mature  deliberation,  thou  findest 
igrceable  to  the  primitive  pattern,  namely,  that 
)f  the  apostles,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
^al^nent,  thou  mayst  faithfully  collect;  and  when 
t  shall  please  G-od  to  restore  thee  to  thine  own 
sountry,  mayst  carry  home,  to  his  glory,  and  the 
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jenefit  of  thy  countrymen.  Yerily  a  worthy  un 
lerlaking,  which  from  all  virtuous  and  good  men 
leserves  approbation  and  encouragement. 

But  purposely  omitting  all  such  things  as  re- 
late to  the  customs  and  manners  of  our  people  in 
jcneral,  my  mind  soars  an  higher  pitch,  that, 
)y  the  divine  influence,  thou  mayst  be  instructed 
)erfectly  in  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ. 

Many,  I  confess,  are  the  opinions  that  bear 
he  name  of  Christianity ;  many  are  the  sects, 
md  various  the  ceremonies  used  in  performing 
worship,  in  which  they  differ  among  themselves, 
»o  less  than  in  their  opinions,  some  of  which 


are  diametrically  opposite.  The  several  sects  of 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists,  do  all  differ  in  some  articles  of  faith, 
in  their  mode  of  worship,  and  administering  the 
sacraments  (to  speak  after  their  manner)  namely, 
baptism  and  the  supper ;  and  lastly,  in  the  form 
of  church  government.  But  though  they  widely 
disagree  among  themselves,  yet  they  do  unani- 
mously, and,  as  I  may  say,  with  public  voice  ex- 
claim against,  and  oppose  the  llomish  Synagogue : 
they  condemn  the  proud  tyranny  of  the  papac}^, 
and  with  one  consent  do  testify  against  many  of 
its  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  some  as  plainly 
Anti-Christian,  and  others  as  trifling  and  im- 
pertinent. 

But,  alas  !  In  how  many  things  doth  this  re- 
formation of  theirs  appear  in  some  men's  eyes, 
even  yet  to  need  reforming !  How  many  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  old  apostasy  do  even  to  this 
time  continue  amongst  them  !  How  many  re- 
licts of  the  Romish  Cburch  (to  ppeak  freely)  do 
they  cherish  in  thf*  bosom  of  the  reformation, 
and  as  it  were  fondly  embrace  !  This  is  clear  as 
the.sun  at  noon-day ;  and  hence  arise  the  tears 
and  lamentations  of  many  of  the  righteous,  who 
in  this  island  both  night  and  day  with  deep 
sighs,  and  earnest  supplications,  beseech  tile  most 
merciful  God,  that  he  may  at  last  have  compas- 
sion on  his  heritage,  which  lies  neglected,  and 
over-run  with  the  briars  and  thorns  of  error. 

The  primitive  piety  flourished  in  the  lasfc  age, 
and  many  made  an  excellent  confession  in  the 
sight  of  many  witnesses  :  I  mean,  the  martyrs 
during  the  persecution  that  raged  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eight,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  under 
whose  government,  England  being  as  it  were 
turned  into  a  field  of  blood,  they  sealed  their 
testimony,  either  by  imprisonment,  or  in  the 
flames.  But  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  that  Chris- 
tian zeal  by  degrees  languished  ;  yea,  was  as  it 
were  altogether  worn  out ;  until  that  aboui;  fifty 
years  ago,  the  old  piety  being  as  it  were  again 
restored,  it  wonderfully  revived.  And  now  was 
there  a  general  concern  for  religion,  for  clean- 
sing the  temples  from  superstition,  drawing  up 
articles  of  faith  ;  and  earnestly  disputing  about 
doctrine  and  worship,  settling  of  churches,  and 
the  ministerial  call  and  ofiSce.  All  of  them  pro- 
fessing to  have  a  zeal  for  God,  were  at  length 
divided  into  separate  societies,  under  several 
forms  and  ceremonies,  mutually  opposing  each 
other.    But  men  falling  away  from  that  true  and 
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sincere  fervency  of  spirit,  in  which  they  began, 
and  entering  with  eagerness  into  debates  and 
coutroversies,  quenched  those  sparks  of  divine 
truth,  which  Christ  the  true  light  had  kindled. 
Hence  followed  a  form  of  godliness,  the  power 
of  it  being  generally  denied,  saving  that  God 
under  every  form  was  pleased  of  his,  bounteous 
liberality  to  cause  that  some  were  still  reserved 
to  himself  out  of  every  tribe  and  society,  who  in 
this  almost  universal  declension  had  not  bowed 
their  knees  to  the  image  of  the  beast  mentioned 
in  the  revelations,  nor  worshipped  him.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  there  are,  even  at  this  day,  many 
sheep  of  the  heavenly  shepherd,  which  are  not 
yet  gathered  into  his  fold  ;  this  is  my  Christian 
charity,  and  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  in  due 
time  they  shall  be  brought  in. 

But  to  return  to  the  point :  the  faithful  under 
affliction  in  Babylon,  and  humbly  waiting  for  de- 
liverance from  God,  have  at  length  obtained  their 
desire  :  for  that  true  light,  which  lightetb  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  hath  shined  out 
of  darkness,  in  the  hearts  of  some,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  giving  up  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  light,  being  called  forth,  and 
commissioned  by  his  authority  alone,  having 
the  everlasting  gospel  committed  unto  them,  and 
revealed  iii  them,  to  preach  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  tribe,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  Rom.  xiv.  6,  have  been  sent 
forth  by  God,  who  is  the  blessed  and  only 
potentate,  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of 
Lords ;  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in 
the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto, 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see,  to  whom 
be  honor  and  power  everlasting,  Amen,  1  Tim. 
vi.  15,  16. 

These  faithful  servants  of  the  most  High  God, 
consulting  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  not  depend- 
ing on  arts  or  languages,  or  any  human  protec- 
tion ;  not  fearing  men,  but  inspired  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  fearing  Almighty  God,  went 
forth,  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel,  namely, 
Christ  in  men,  the  hope  of  glory. 

Now  that  great  dragon  the  old  serpent,  which 
is  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  who  seduced  the 
whole  world,  seeing  his  kingdom  in  the  utmost 
danger,  and  the  gate  of  deliverance  open  to  his 
captives ;  full  of  great  wrath,  left  no  stone  un- 
turned, laboring  with  might  and  main,  with^his 
utmost  craft  and  policy,  to  oppose  and  withstand 
the  truth  itself,  and  the  promulgators  of  it. 
Hence  arose  a  great  and  dreadful  war ;  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon,  and 
the  dragon  fought,  and  his  angels,  but  these  pre- 
vailed not ;  for  Michael,  and  his  angels,  viz. 
Christ  the  Lamb,  and  his  followers,  obtain  the 
victory.  Salvation  is  from  our  God,  that  sits 
upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  Lamb :  therefore 
blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  honor,  and  power,  and  strength,  be  unto 


our  God,  forever  and  ever,  amen.  For  he  hatb 
done  marvellous  things ;  his  right  hand,  and  hi 
holy  arm,  hath  gotten  him  the  victory ;  the 
Lord  hath  made  known  his  salvation  :  his  righfci 
eousn-ess  hath  he  openly  shewed  in  the  sight  oil 
the  heathen,  Psal.  xcviii.  1,  2,  for  he  hath  sent 
forth  his  light  and  his  truth,  by  which  maD|! 
have  been  led  and  conducted  to  his  holy  hill,  ana 
into  his  tabernacle. 

About  this  time,  a  particularfriend  of  his,  beins 
concerned  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry?, 
for  his  encouragement  in  that  service,  he  writ 
the  following  letter,  viz. 

Dear  and  loving  Friend^ — Upon  a  weighty 
consideration  of  the  Lord's  drawing  thee  forth  ti 
some  service,  I  am  persuaded  he  hath  for  thei 
in  the  western  parts  of  this  nation,  I  am  move( 
of  the  Lord  to  write  as  followeth  : 

Behold,  the  day  is  come,  wherein  the  Lor^ 
is  fulfilling  his  ancient  promise,  saying,  I  wil 
pour  out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophecy,  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams  ;  and  on  my  servants,  and  on; 
my  hand  maidens,  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days, 
of  my  spirit,  and  they  shall  prophecy.  Acts  ii. 
17,  18.  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  know- 
ledge shall  be  encreased,  Dan.  xii.  4.  They 
shall  not  meditate  beforehand,  what,  or  how 
they  shall  speak  ;  for  it  is  not  they  that  speak, 
but  the  spirit  of  their  Father  that  speaketh  in 
them,  Mat.  x.  19,  20. 

"  0  the  power  that  attends  the  testimonies  of 
these  servants  of  the  most  high  God  !  For  they 
speak  not  in  their  own  wisdom,  will  or  time  ;  but 
they  wait  upon  the  Lord,  in  deep  humility  and 
silence,  to  receive  from  him  before  they  minister 
unto  others ;  so  that  having  an  awful  and  dili- 
gent regard  to  the  eternal  in-speaking  word,  anf 
neither  staying  behind,  nor  running  before  thei; 
guide,  when  they  speak,  they  speak  as  thi 
oracles  of  God,  and  their  speech,  and  their  preach 
ing,  is  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdoni^ 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  with  powei 

This  is  that  living  ministry,  which  the  Lori 
hath  raised  up,  and  hath  sent,  and  is  sendinj 
forth  in  our  days;  and  whether  it  be  by  maleo; 
female,  by  noble  or  ignoble,  by  rich  or  poor,  b; 
learned  or  unlearned,  it  matters  not;  foroureyi 
is  not  to  be  at  the  instrument  of  what  sex,  age 
outward  degree  or  quality  soever,  but  to  thi 
power  of  the  living  God,  which  manifests  itsel 
in,  and  through  the  instrument.  And  as  thii 
power  is  minded  both  by  speakers  and  hearers 
the  service  and  worship  will  be  divine  indeed; 
the  Lord's  laborers  shall  see  of  the  travail  Q 
their  souls,  and  on  both  hands  shall  be  satisfied 

Here  the  mourners  in  Zion  shall  be  com 
forted,  the  feeble  knees  shall  be  confirmed,  th( 
careless  sons  and  daughters  shall  be  quickened 
the  aliens  and  strangers  shall  be  gathered,  am' 
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the  obstinate  and  rebellious  shall  be  left  with- 
out excuse, 

I  see  in  the  vision  of  life,  a  glorious  work 
and  servi<;e  before  tlie'e.  Behold  the  fields  are 
white  to  the  harvest,  many  ar«  wandering  as 
sheep  without  a  shephetd,  and  others  waititag 
for  the  coiasolation  of  Israel.  B<i  faithful,  and 
thy  labors  shall  be  crowned  with  abundan^je  of 
increase  j  no  weapon  formed  against  th^o  shall 
|)rosper,  and  overj  tongxie  that  riseth  up  against 
thee  thou  shalt  condemn.  Keep  low,  stand  in 
the  cross,  and  wait  in  stillness  and  simplicity, 
and  never  open  thy  mouth  in  public,  till  thou 
•certainly  feelest  him  to  open,  whose  sole  preroga- 
tive it  is  in  ti^e  gospol  mmistratioti.  My  soul 
hath  been,  and  is  in  a  travail  for  thee,  and  a  cry 
ariseth  in  me  to  the  Lord,  that  he  wo^ld  hide 
ttiee  in  the  hollow  of  Ms  faantl,  ^nd  lead  thee  in 
the  way  he  would  have  thee  to  go,  and  then  thy 
goings  will  be  safe,  and  his  work  shall  prosper 
m  thy  hands.  Do  tliou  wo^-thily  in  Ephrat-ah, 
and  be  famous  in  Bethlehem,  This  is  in  tender 
love  from 

Thy  traveling  friend  and  brother, 

[To  be  contmued!] 


The  following  letter  was  from  the  pen  of  our 
valued  friend,  Harriet  J.  Moore,  and  addressed 
to  Caroline  Halsted,  whose  memoir  appeared  in' 
a  former  volume  of  this  periodieaL  It  was  truly 
a  Word  in  season  to  her  tossed  spirit,  which  soon 
after  was  released  from  the  shackles  of  mortality. 

Philadelphia  J  Bd  mo.  bth,  ISb  5. 

Dear  Caroline, — I  do  not  remember  that  I 
have  written  to  thee,  b^t  my  mind  has  so  oft 
embraced  thee  in  near  feeling  and  sympathy 
since  thy  return  home,  and  on  hearing  of  thy 
increased  indisposition,  that  1  can  say  thou  hast 
been  as  '^an  epistle  written  in  the  heart."  When 
thou  wast  with  us,  I  felt  that  thou  wast  a  plant 
of  my  heavenly  Father's  right  hand  planting — 
that  thou  wast  often  watered  as  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  preparing  for  the  Master's  use,  and 
should  it  be  that,  at  this  early  stage  of  thy 
«arthly  existence,  thou  hast  fulfilled  the  work 
and  art  prepared  to  be  gathered  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  thou  wilt  escape  much  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  are  longer  continued  in  muta- 
bility. And  now,  as  I  write,  the  conviction  is 
renewdly  given,  that  thy  life  will  be  lengthened 
\intil  there  is  a  ripeness  for  a  blissful  immor- 
tality. Yes,  my  precious  young  friend,  the  pro- 
phet's language  is  applicable  to  some  of  us,  who 
have  partaken  of  the  cup  of  suffering — I  have 
refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver ;  I  have  chosen 
thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction."    And  if  our 

light  afflictions,"  as  the  apostle  terms  them, 
do  ljut  work  for  us  that  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,"  may  we  not,  like  him,  have  to 
rejoice  ia  tribulation  ?    It  is  a  remarkable  fact 


that  now  presents  to  my  mind,  that  ail  the 
Scripture  promises  are  to  those  who  suffer- — who 
endure  tribulation  and  affliction.  To  these  the 
tender  merey,  iov'mg  kindness  and  compassion 
of  our  heavenly  Father  are  most  conspicuously 
manifest.  No  doubt,  in  the  frequent  reading  of 
of  the  Holy  kScriptures,  thou  art  strengthened  and 
may  be  eonfirmed  in  this  view-.  "  When  thou 
passest  through  the  fire,  the  flames  shall  not 
kindle  upon  thee,  and  through  the  waters  the 
flood  shall  not  overflow  thee."  No  doubt  thy 
state  at  times  is  similar  to  this,  then  my  dear 
C.  remember  the  gracious  promises.  And  how 
sweet  to  trust  our  all  in  the  hands  of  Him,  who 
is  the  unsiumbering  Shepherd,  watching  over 
his  flock  in  the  night  season,  as  well  as  in  the 
day,  when  the  dawnings  of  spiritual  light  enables 
us  to  -see  that  He  is  nigh.  I  have  often  craved 
for  myself  the  confiding  faith  and  humble  trust 
that  David  in  his  Psalms  so  beautifully  portrays, 
Eead  the  outpourings  of  his  spirit  in  the  23d 
Psalm,  commeneiDg  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd." 

Since  I  saw  thee  my  health  has  been  very 
poor ;  at  times  I  have  been  doubtful  of  being 
again  able  to  get  to  meetings  and  attend  to  house- 
hold duties ;  but,  with  gratitude,  I  may  acknow- 
ledge the  favor  of  being  much  improved  and 
able  so  to  do,  what  my  hands  find  to  do. 
I  trust  the  dispensation,  so  recently  passed 
through,  may  accomplish  the  end  for  which 
it  was  meeted  out  to  me— to  purify  and  refine 
the  spirit,  and  prepare  it  for  union  and  com- 
munion with  infinite  purity. 

Farewell,  dear  C.  The  salutation  of  my  spirit 
is,  may  grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  with  thee 
and  abound,  comforting  and  confirming  thy  faith 
in  Him  who  is  near,  and  will  keep  thee  to  the 
end. 

Thy  friend,        Harriet  J,  Moore, 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

By  the  instrumentality  of  some  member  of 
our  Society,  an  old  and  most  valuable  work  has 
been  republished. 

William  Law,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  early  in  the  last  century  published  a 
small  book,  entitled :  "  An  humble,  earnest  and 
affectionate  address  to  the  Clergy."  It  was 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  Episcopal  clergy,  but 
loses  none  of  its  force  with  reference  to  minis- 
ters of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  all 
professors  of  religion.  Far  in  advance  of  his 
clerical  brethren,  he  promulgated  views  in  accor- 
dance with  the  liturgy  of  his  own  church,  so 
consonant  with  the  views  of  Friends,  that  be 
drew  upon  himself  the  severest  strictures.  Few 
writers  among  Friends  were  able  to  express 
themselves  with  equal  clearness  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  their  own  Society. 

In  the  words  of  one  who  desired  the  republi-' 
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cation  of  the  work,  its  author  expresses  himself 
upon  the  essential  points  of  Christianity  with 
marvellous  perspicuity  and  force. 

The  re-publication  was  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  John  Townsend  of  West  Phila- 
delphia, an  aged  Friend  and  minister.  The 
work  is  for  sale  in  Philadelphia ;  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  as  live  near  the  city  of 
Albany,  a  supply  may  be  found  at  the  book 
store  of  Sprague  &  Co.,  of  that  city. 

Sprague  &  Co.,  will  fill  orders  for  any  of  the 
standard  works  of  Friends  at  short  notice. 

Fredrick  S.  Pease,  Alhany. 


Selected  from  the  Diary  of  Margaret  Woods. 

2d  7710. J  1809.— -In  the  parable  respecting  the 
distribution  of  the  talents,  the  servant  who  had 
received  the  five,  gained  other  five ;  and  the 
servant  who  had  received  the  two,  gained  other 
two.    Both  of  these  received  the  sentence  of 

well  dou3/'  from  their  Lord.  And  if  he  who 
had  received  the  one  talent  had  made  the  same 
proportionate  improvement,  and  gained  another 
one,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  he  like- 
wise would  have  received  the  same  approbation 
and  the  same  reward.  There  seems,  therefore, 
no  cause  for  discouragement  to  any  diffident 
minds,  if  upon  a  review  of  themselves  they  con- 
clude that  they  have  done  and  can  do  but  little  j 
since,  if  they  do  what  their  hands  find  to  do, 
with  the  desire  of  pleasing  their  Master,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  services  being  accepted  by 
Him. 

The  broad  river,  that  furnishes  water  to  towns 
and  cities,  and  has  commerce  floating  on  its  sur- 
face, attracts  the  eye  of  beholders,  and  is  obvi- 
ously useful.  Smaller  rivers  may  in  degree  con- 
fer the  same  benefits.  The  little  brook,  when 
compared  with  these,  may  appear  very  insignifi- 
cant ;  yet  still  it  has  its  use,  and  by  gliding 
•gently  on  in  the  course  designed  it,  its  benefit  is 
felt  in  many  solitary  cottages,  and  it  furnishes 
refreshment  to  the  cattle  that  are  grazing  by  its 
banks.  Thus  we  may  compare  the  man  who  has 
the  five  talents,  and  who  makes  the  proper  im- 
provement of  them,  to  the  broad  river  ;  he  stands 
conspicuous,  and  his  usefulness  is  felt  and  ad- 
mired. But  the  man  with  the  one  talent,  who  may 
be  compared  to  the  littlo  brook,  need  not  estimate 
himself  as  of  no  use;  and  though  he  may  shrink 
from  a  comparison  of  his  own  labors  and  abilities 
with  those  of  the  others,  yet,  if  he  pursue  his 
right  course  and  occupy  with  his  one  talent,  he 
will  no  doubt  be  esteemed  as  a  faithful  servant. 
Between  the  broad  river  and  the  little  brook, 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  streams  of  different 
dimensions;  so,  between  the  five  talents  and  the 
one,  there  may  be  many  gradations.  To  keep 
in  our  own  sphere,  is  a  lesson  necessary  for  us 
to  learn ;  not  to  aspire  after  those  things  which 
are  beyond  us,  or  fancy  we  must  do  great  things, 


because  another  does  thera.  Every  man  is  ncf 
called  to  the  same  station,  or  the  same  employ- 
ments ;  and  if  we  do  the  best  we  can,  in  the  situ-  • 
ation  in  which  we  are  placed,  I  believe  it  is  all » 
,that  will  be  required  at  our  hands.  To  guard 
our  own  tempers  and  inclinations,  to  subdue  self 
and  keep  it  in  subjection,  is  sometimes  laborious 
work,  and  will  be  taken  into  the  account  by 
Him,  who  has  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  pure 
in  heart,  and,  like  the  two  mites  cast  into  the 
treasury  by  the  poor  woman,  be  esteemed  of 
more  value  than  the  large  sums  cast  in  by  those 
who  were  rich. 

TO  THE  YOUTH. 

'•'  Be  ye  also  ready,  that  thougli  called  early,  ye  may  go  in  peace." 

Died,  at  Colerain,  Ohio,  4th  mo.  22d5  1856, 
of  congumption,  Anna  B.,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Wells,  aged  23  years. 

She  was  for  several  years  very  delicate,  yet, 
having  a  great  desire  to  be  a  teacher,  applied  ; 
herself  closely  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind, 
and  (self-aided  almost)  made  such  progress,  as' 
enabled  her  to  instruct  in  the  primary  branches. 
After  being  engaged  for  some  time  to  the  satis- 
faction of  her  employers,  she  believed  it  right 
to  spend  a  few  months  in  a  boarding  school,  that 
she  might  become  better  qualified  for  that  ser- 
vice.   She  entered  in  the  autumn  of  1854;  and 
though  often  feeble,  pursued  her  studies  as  dili- 
gently as  her  bodily  strength  would  allow.  Being 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  she  established  herself 
in  our  affections,  and  we  were  willing  to  hope  that 
she  would  enjoy  better  health.    In  1855,  she 
attended  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting;  at  the 
close  of  which  she  walked  in  the  rain  to  the 
ferry,  and  rode  in  the  stage  without  drying  her 
shoes.    She  contracted  a  heavy  cold,  and  her 
health  declined,  though  (for  two  weeks)  she  was? 
able  to  attend  school  part  of  each  day ;  but,  at 
length,  she  had  to  relinquish  her  intention  and 
return  home.   A  few  weeks  after,  she  wrote  to  me 
for  "a  recommend aiion,^'  intending  to  take  a  ' 
school;  so  lively  was  her  interest  in  the  children  | 
of  their  neighborhood,  (whose  opportunities  were  I 
very  limited,)  and  her  concern  that  they  might 
have  a  religious,  guarded  education.    At  length!! 
she  felt  the  disease,  which  had  been  sloivli/'- 
progressing,  was  rajndli/  gaining  ground ;  and  ] 
she  could  labor  no  longer.    In  quiet  resignation  ; 
she  yielded.  She  was  not  surprised  nor  alarmed; 
for  it  had  seemed  for  years,  that  ''death  was 
in  all  her  thoughts.''    She  expressed  much  to  '\ 
those  around  her  while  on  a  bed  of  languishing,  ] 
of  the  fulness  of  peace  in  prospect  before  her,  , 
in  view  of  her  release  from  this  world  of  trial 
and  change,    A  few  days  before  her  close,  a 
Presbyterian  neighbor  inquired,  if  "she  would 
not  wish  to  converse  with  a  minister  about  spirit- 
ual things  ?"  She  replied,  "  It  matters  not— my 
mind  is  fixed;  my  peace  made;  I  fear  not  death; 
I  only  crave  my  departure  may  be  easy.  Death 
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has  no  terror,  ths  grava  no  victory;  for,  my  soul 
triumphs  over  '  death,  hell,  and  the  grave.' " 
1.  I  She  told  her  dear  parents  "  not  to  think  hard 
I    of  her,  because  she  went  to  boarding  school," 
i  '<  (they  having  discouraged  her  on  account  of  her 
If  ^  feeble  health.)   "  My  peace,"  said  she,  seemed 
nj  ;  to  be  in  it."  "I  am  glad  I  went."  The  evening 
!  before  her  close,  she  called  her  brother  William 
J  ,  to  her,  and  addressed  him :  ^'Dear  Brother,  do 
|j    not  hold  me ;  let  me  go  to  the  realms  of  bliss 
nf    above,  beyond  all  pain  and  suffering.    Pray  for 
me  to  be  set  free  this  very  night  if  it  be  my 
Heavenly  Father's  will."    To  her  Father  she 
said, I  feel  my  end  approaching,"  and  then  ap- 
peared   in   fervent   supplication — "  0 1  Lord 
1  J esus^  receive  my  spirit !  yea,  Lord !  this  mo- 
ment,  if  such  be  thy  will ;  nevertheless,  not  my 
;    will,  but  thine,  0  God]  be  done  I"    After  this 
she  suddenly  revived,  and  said,  "  I  have  some- 
,|    thing  on  my  mind  for  some  present, — all  sit 
jj    down ; — my  blessed  Lord  has  prolonged  my  life 
I    one  niglit  more."    Then  told  her  brothers  her 
wish,  and  requested  a  private  interview- with  her 
,j    father,  to  whom  she  relieved  her  mind — asked  her 
,v  i  brother  Levi  to  read  several  chapters  in  the  ISTew 
jj    Testament,  and  remained  very  cheerful  and  easy 
,,|    till  day  break ;  tben  asked  for  a  basin  of  water, 
washed  her  hands  and  face,  adjusted  her  hair  and 
Ij'j  !  cap,  and  folded   her  hands,  saying :  Now, 
jj  I  Lord!  I  am  ready,  and  await  thy  will;" — she 
continued  in  supplication,  and  passed  so  quietly 
J  1  away,  that  none  present  could  discern  when  the 
j!    vital  spark  fled.     Her  brother  in  his  letter 
1,^  ■  to  me",  says:  '^So  easy,  so  tranquil,  so  triumph- 
1,^    ant  a  death  nono  present  ever  before  witnessed." 
k:  M.S.L. 
^,  I     Moorestowiij  N.  Y.,  bth  mo.  12ih,  1856. 

MACAULAY  AND  GEORGE  FOX. 
(To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning'  Advertiser.') 

^1       The  attacks  of  Mr.^  Maeaulay,  in  his  recent 
volumes  of  his  History  of  England,  on  the 
J    Covenanters,  the  Puritans,  and  William  Penn, 
.J    have  naturally  called  forth  indignant  remon- 
strances  from  those  who  think  highly  of  those  par- 
ties;  but  the  character  of  G-eorge  Fox,  the  founder 
■  I    of  the  Societ  J  of  Friends,  has  been  still  moro  gross- 
;,  !  ly  and  unjustly  maligned  by  Mr,  Maeaulay ; 
j  i  and  who  has  stepped  forward  to  defend  livm  ? 

I  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  extravagance  of  the  charge 
r  j  which  has  disarmed  it  of  its  force,  and  which  has 
j.  not  induced  even. the  Society  which  maintains  his 
J'  I  principles  to  come  forward  on  his  behalf.  And 
i  yet,  so  injurious  an  assault  on  a  truly  noble 
■'  i:  character  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  if  it 
!j  I'  were  in  any  degree  admitted  to  be  warranted. 

In  about  half-a-dozen  pages  Fox  is  sketched 
■|,  i  off  as  a  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  man  of  disordered  in- 
tellect,  absurd  in  his  theories,  crazy  in  his  doc- 
trines, and  talking  and  writing    nonsense"  and 
?       gibberish."    "If  we  form  our  judgment  of 
G-eorge  Fox,*'  says  Maeaulay,  "simply  by  look- 
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ing  at  his  own  writings,  we  shall  see  no  reason 
for  placing  him  morally  or  intellectually  above 
Lodowick  Muggleton,  or  Joanna  Souihcote." 
Vol.  iv  ,  p.  28. 

That,  Sir,  is  the  deliberately  recorded  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Maeaulay  on  G-eorge  Fox.  Can 
such  a  judgment  be  held  for  a  moment  to  be  a 
sound,  impartial,  ^md  philosophical  judgment  y 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  active  and  successful 
endeavors  of  Friends  in  Edinburgh,  some  years 
ago,  to  unseat  Mr.  Maeaulay,  when  they  deemed 
him  inattentive  to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  be 
the  cause,  that  in  his  history  he  falls  thus  lustily 
on  every  Quaker  who  comes  across  the  path  ? 
If  so,  it  is  a  circumstance  most  pitiably  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity,  and  detrimental  to  the  char- 
acter, of  the  historian,  for  reliability.  Such  a 
judgment  is  a  gross  insult  to  ever  member  of 
that  highly  estimable  Society,  which  to  this  day 
hold  the  fame  and  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox 
in  reverence.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  people 
of  Fox's  own  times — not  merely  ordinary  and 
uneducated  people,  but  judges,  clergymen, 
scholars,  and  gentlemen  of  all  parties  and  ranks, 
in  thousands — would  have  flocked  after  him,  if 
he  only  "talked  and  wrote  nonsense  and  gibber- 
ish?'' Is  it  likely  that  at  this  time  of  day, 
when  every  man  think§  and  inquires  for  himself, 
amid  a  blaze  of  intellectual  light,  that  a  large^ 
wealthy,  well-educated,  and  acute  body  of  our 
countrymen,  who  have  long  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  general  sagacity,  and  by  their 
active  pursuit  of  moral  and  national  reforms, 
should  still  cling  stedfastly  to  the  steps  and  the 
teachings  of  a  man  who  only  "  talked  and  wrote 
nonsense  and  gibberish  ?" 

The  assertion  is  too  preposterous.  It  is,  in- 
deed, so  preposterous,  that  I  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire,  in  the  slightest  decree,  what  were  "  the 
talk  and  the  writings"  of  this  man.  Luckily  they 
are  still  before  the  public  in  good  legible  type, 
and  any  one  may  easily  learn  what  they  arc  in 
Fox's  own  Journal,  in  SewelFs  History  of  the 
Quakers,  in  Barclay's  celebrated  Ajyology,  and 
in  Thomas  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakerism. 
In  those  works,  the  last  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  reader  would  find  to  his 
astonishment,  if  he  had  previously  been  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  be  capable  of  believing  for  an  in- 
stant the  calumny  of  Mr.  Macauluy,  that  George 
Fox  was  one  of  the  most  noble,  disinterested, 
intellectually  able,  and  religiously  profound  and 
independent  men  that  ever  lived.  He  would 
very  soon  perceive  that  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached,  and  for  which  he  suffered,  in  his  own 
day,  are  become  the  doctrines  of  almost  every 
Christian  Church  existing.  That  he  was  an 
especial  hater  of  shams  and  sycophancy,  upright, 
brave,  independent,  and  clear-seeing.  That  he 
seized  on  Christianity  literally  and  substantially. 
That  he  saw  it  as  expounded  in  the  New  Testa- 
mient^  not  only  as  a  principle  which  purified  and 
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reBewed  the  religious  life  of  the  soul,  but  which 
carried  iDevitably  its  reforaiing  power  into  every 
human  law  aod  institution.  Taking  the  ground 
that  Cbristianitj  taught  civil  SDd  religious 
liberty,  and  that  its  first  injunctio»  was  to  love 
Ood,  and  its  seeond  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our 
selves,  he  declared  war  against  every  speeies  of 
oppression  aod  despotism.  He  arrived  Bit  the 
full  conviction  that  war^  slavery,  aad  the  domina- 
tion of  particular  churches  and  creeds,  were  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion  as  to  the 
true  interests  of  man.  Fox  himself,  whea  in 
Barbadoes,  began  that  crusade  against  Begro 
slavery,  which  has  ia  our  time  extinguished  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery  in  our  own  country. 
This  doctrine,  perpetuated  amongst  his  disciples, 
made  them  the  instant  and  mo&t  zealous  allies 
of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  when  they  opened 
their  successful  campaign  agaiast  this  monster 
evil. 

Are  these  the  doctrines  and  iafiuenees  of  a 
man  who  only  "  talked  and  wrote  nonsense  aiid 
gibberish  That  Fox  was  an  illiterate  maa, 
he  was  himself  the  first  to  declare  aad  record ; 
and  it  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Macaulay  should 
not  have  seen  that  this  was  a  part  of  his  real 
glory.  That  being  illiterate  really  enhanced  his 
greatness,  showing  that  it  was  by  an  inherent 
force  of  native  intellect,  not  by  the  advantages 
of  learning,  that  he  made  his  way  to  eminence. 
That  which  has  always  been  held  to  be  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  character  of  Sbakspeare,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  Apostles,  cannot  be  a  legitimate 
cause  of  ridicule  in  George  Fox. 

But,  instead  of  taking  the  sijperfiuous  trouble 
of  inquiring,  at  this  time  of  day,  into  the  life 
and  opinions  of  Fox,  let  us  ask  what  has  been 
the  estimate  of  him  by  men  of  eq;ual  or  superior 
mental  calibre  with  Mr.  Macaulay.  Let  us  place 
testimony  against  testimony,  and  see  what  is  the 

IGSult. 

Coleridge  in  his  Biograplua  JLihraria,  says : 

"  One  assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  sug- 
gested by  my  own  experience,  that  there  exist 
folios  on  the  human  understanding,  and  the 
nature  of  man,  which  would  have  a  far  juster 
claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity  if  in  the 
whole  huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as  much 
fulness  of  heart  and  intellect,  as  burst  forth  in 
many  a  simple  page  of  George  Fox." 

That  is  the  declaration  of  a  man  distinguished 
by  the  depth  of  his  metaphysical  researches; 
and,  in  his  ideas  of  religious  and  political  govern- 
ment, by  no  means  likely  to  over-estimate  Fox. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  his  Essai/s  of  Elm,  declares 
that  SewelVs  Ilhtovy  of  ike  Quakers  is  worth 
more  than  all  ecclesiastical  history  put  together, 
because  we  have  in  it  so  noble  a  record  of  the 
noble  principles  of  civil  and  religiotts  life  which 
Fox  established. 

Governor  Livingstone,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can statesman,  says :     George  Fox  alone  haS; 


without  human  learning,  done  more  towards  the 
restoration  of  reail,  primitive,  unadulterated 
Christianity,  and  the  extirpation  of  priestcraft, 
superstition,  and  ridiculo^js  unavailing  rites  and' 
ceremoniesy.than  any  other  reformer  in  Christen- 
dom has  with  it.'' 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  George  Fox's 
Journal,  that  "it  is  one  of  the  moat  extraordi- 
nary and  instructive  narratives  in  the  world, 
which  no  reader  of  competent  judgment  cant 
peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the  writer." 

And  lastly,  what  says  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  hig 
Sartor  Eesartusf- — "  This  man,  the  first  of  tl^ 
Quakers,  and  by  tra-de  a  shoemaker,  was  one  o 
those  to  whom,  under  ruder  form,  the  Divine 
idea  of  the  universe  is  pleased  to  manifest  itself; 
and  across  all  the  halls  of  ignorance  and  earthly 
degradation,  shine  through,  in  unspeakable  awful- 
ness,  unspeakable  beauty,  on  their  souls.  Who, 
therefore,  are  rightly  accounted  prophets,  God- 
possessed.  Mountains  of  encumbrance,  higher 
than  Etna, had  been  heaped  over. that  spirit;  but 
it  was  a  spirit,  and  would  not  be  buried  there. 
That  Leicester  shoe  shop,  had  men  known  it, 
was  a  holier  place  than  Yatiean  or  Loretto 
shrine.  Stitch  away,  then,  noble  Fox  \  every 
prick  of  that  little  instrument  is  pricking  into 
the  heart  of  slavery  and  world-worship,  and  the, 
mammon-god.  Thy  elbows  jerk  in  strong  swim- 
mer strokes,  bearing  thee  into  lands  of  true 
liberty.  Were  the  work  done,  there  would  be 
in  broad  Europe  one  freeman,  and  thou  art  he.'' 

Now,  these  testimonies  of  eminent  men  of  our 
time  accord  perfectly  with  those  which  eminent 
men  of  George  Fox's  time  have  left  of  him.  We 
might  take  whole  columns,  from  Cromwell  to 
Elwood,  the  friend  of  Milton,  but  let  us  satisfy  i 
ourselves  with  a  single  passage  from  William 
Penn  : — "  for  in  all  things  he  acquitted  himself  asi 
a  man,  yea,  a  strong  man,  a  new  and  heavenly-j 
minded  man, — a  divine,  a  naturalist,  and  all  o 
God's  making.  He  held  in  him  the  foundatioHi 
of  useful  and  commendable  knowledge,  and! 
cherished  it  everywhere.  Civil  he  was  beyon(}i 
all  form  of  lauding.  So  meek,  contented,: 
modest,  easy,  steady,  tender,  it  was  a  pleasure  ta 
be  in  his  company.  Thus  he  lived  and  sojourne( 
amongst  us;  and  as  he  lived,  so  he  died,  feelinf 
the  same  eternal  power  that  had  raised  and  pre- 
served hira  in  his  last  moments." 

Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  at  once  amazing  and  mos 
melancholy  that  Mr.  Macaulay'can  allow  himself 
to  degrade  the  great  subject  of  a  national  his-i 
tory,  by  stigmatising  such  a  man  as  on  a  par 
with  Joanna  Southeote?  Does  he  suppose  that 
he  is  writing  of  a  man  before  unheard-of  an(i 
unknown?  Does  he  suppose  that  he  can,  afe 
will,  reverse  the  calm  judgment  and  affectionate 
reverence  of  the  British  public,  of  a  century 
and  a-halfs  duration  ?  I  cannot  express  the  re- 
gret with  which  I  find  so  unfortunate  a  carica- 
ture in  his  pages^ — regTet^  not  for  George  Fox, 
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I  but  for  Mr.  Macaulay.    The  blemish  is  not  left 
I  pu  Fox,  but  on  the  work  itself ;  and  every  lover 
I,'    of  fame  of  both  the  living  writer  and  the  de- 
]  I  parted  apostles  of  independent  truth,  will  anx- 
'  iously  desire  to  see  these  few  unworthy  pages 
replaced,  in  a  future  edition,  by  an  estimate 
^.  I  more  just  to  the  dead,  and  honorable  to  the 
1.  \  historian.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

London  Friend.']        William  Howitt. 

:  For  Friends'  "fntelligencer. 

J;  Water/ord,  bth  mo.  -itlij  1856. 

I       Wm.  W.  Moore.    Dear  Friend, — The  ac- 

'  companying  ''Address  to  Mothers  "  has  recent- 
ly ly  turned  up,  as  my  mother  was  looking  over 
,"j  [  some  old  papers  and  books  that  belonged  once 
iV  (  to  a  female  Friend  and  mother  of  a  large  fami- 
r;  ly,  member  of  our  Monthly  Meeting.  She  hand- 
ed  it  to  me  to  read,  asking  if  I  did  dot  think  it 
excellent,  and  proposed  its  being  sent  to  thee. 
I '  Accordingly  I  have  copied  it,  and  if  you,  the 
j"!    "Committee  of  Friends,''  think  it  will  be  profita- 

j  ble  to  publish  it,  do  so.  I  would  add  that  the 
' ;  i  family  of  this  Friend  show  very  clearly  that  they 

'  have  not  been  left  without  the  prayers  of  a 
'  I  righteous  mother;  and  may  be  the  manuscript 
^'l    has  already  been  the  means  of  great  good. 
'I       I  am,  very  affectionately,  thy  friend, 
!■  J.  M.  W.  . 

ra  ADDRESS  TO  MOTHERS. 

\  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.*' 
'  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  pi- 
®  '  ous  mother  who  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her 
children,  in  very  early  life,  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  truth,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
;'    Lord,  and  ornaments  in  the  Christian  church. 

i  A  clergyman,  who  was  travelling,  heard  this  cir- 
:^  j  cumstance  respecting  this  mother,  and  wished 
^'^  very  much  to  see  her,  thinking  that  there  might 
^'J;  !  be  something  peculiar  in  her  mode  of  giving  re- 
,  '  !  ligious  instruction  which  rendered  it  so  effectual. 
Hq  accordingly  visited  her,  and  inquired  respec- 
ting  the  manner  in  which  she  discharged  the  du- 

*  I  ties  of  mother  in  educating  her  children.  The 
I  woman  replied  that  she  did  not  know  that  she 
I  had  been  more  faithful  than  any  Christian  mo- 

^■^  I  ther  would  be  in  instructing  her  children.  Af- 
°i  j  ter  a  little  conversation,  she  said,  "  While  my 
f  \  children  were  infants  on  my  lap,  as  I  washed 
them,  I  raised  my  heart  to  God,  that  he  would 
' ;,  I  wash  them  in  that  blood  which  cleanseth  from 
all  sin ;  as  I  clothed  them  in  the  morning,  I 
if  asked  my  Heavenly  Father  to  clothe  them  with 
f  I  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness;  as  I  provi- 
I  ded  them  food,  I  prayed  that  God  would  feed 
'  their  souls  with  the  bread  of  Heaven,  and  give 
'  j  them  to  drink  of  the  water  of  life.    When  I  had 
I  prepared  them  for  the  house  of  worship,  I  have 
plead  that  their  bodies  might  be  fit  temples  for 

*  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in.    When  they  left 
me  for  the  week-day  school,  I  followed  their  in- 


fant footsteps  with  a  prayer,  that  their  path 
through  life  might  be  like  that  of  thejust^  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  ;  and 
as  I  committed  them  to  rest  for  the  night,  the  si- 
lent breathing  of  my  soul  has  been  that  their 
Heavenly  Father  would  take  them  to  his  em- 
brace, and  fold  them  in  his  parental  arms." 
Here  is  the  influence  of  the  silent,  unseen  exer- 
tions of  a  mother;  an  influence  which  will  be 
felt  when  those  external  accomplishments  and 
fleeting  enjoyments  which  many  labor  to  give 
their  children,  shall  be  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  as  the  means  of  smoothing  a  rapid  descent 
to  the  world  of  sorrow.  In  this  little  story  two 
things  strike  our  attention,  that  these  efforts 
were  made  early,  and  with  a  reliance  on  the  di- 
vine blessing.  This  mother  felt  that  she  received 
her  children  from  God,  and  was  accountable  to 
him  for  the  manner  in  which  she  trained 
them  up.  She  knew  that  her  labors  would 
be  in  vain,  unless  God  should  in  mercy 
grant  her  the  aid  of  his  spirit  to  sanctify  and 
save  the  soul;  therefore,  through  all  the  du- 
ties of  the  day,  and  all  the  interesting  period  of 
childhood,  she  looked  up  to  a  God  who  is  ever 
near  to  those  who  will  call  upon  him,  and  who  will 
listen  to  their  cries.  How  happy  must  be  that  house- 
hold whose  God  is  the  Lord;  what  heavenly  joy 
beams  from  every  ^countenance,  and  with  what 
glorious  hopes  do  they  look  beyond  the  grave,  to 
that  mansion  provided  for  them  in  their  Father's 
house!  And  thrice  happy  must  be  that  mother, 
who,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  reference  to  eter- 
nity, has  thus  performed  her  duty  !  There  are 
feelings  in  a  mother's  bosom  which  are  known 
only  to  a  mother.  The  tie  which  binds  them 
to  their  offspring  is  one,  compared  with  which, 
all  other  ties  are  feeble.  It  is  to  these  feelings 
that  the  fact  just  stated  will  speak  a  language 
which  must  be  understood  ;  a«d  it  must  strike  a 
note  on  this  cord  that  will  vibrate  through  every 
fibre  of  the  soul.  While  appeals  are  often  made 
to  him  who  has  lived  long  in  sin  that  fall  like 
the  sound  of  empty  wind  upon  his  ear ;  and  the 
voice  of  warning  thunders  its  truths  to  hearts  of 
adamant;  the  appeal  now  made,  is  to  an  ear  that 
is  not  deaf,  to  a  heart  that  can  feel.  The  noise 
and  tumult  of  the  active  world  often  drown  "the 
still  small  voice  "  of  the  Gospel,  which  whispers 
in  the  ear  of  the  manof  business;  worldly  wisdom 
sometimes  leads  men  to  neglect  the  question, 
"What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  But  this  address 
is  designed  for  a  different  situation  in  life;  for 
those  who  do  not  mingle  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
the  world,  who  are  retired  to  a  more  quiet,  though 
not  an  unimportant  sphere.  In  some  hour  of  silent 
meditation,  this  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
mother ;  and  the  duties  it  recommends  can  be 
performed  even  while  engaged  in  the  common 
j  business  of  the  family.  It  is  no  fiction  of  poet- 
ry that  "just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  in- 
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clined."  When  the  mind  begins  to  open,  and 
the  attention  is  first  arrested  by  the  objects  that 
surround  us,  much  depends  upon  her  who  in 
that  tender  period  shall  make  the  first  impres- 
sions upon  that  mind,  and  first  directs  its  atten- 
tion. It  is  there  that  the  mother  has  an  access 
and  an  influence  which  cannot  be  attained  at  any 
other  period. 

As  he  gazes  upon  those  twinkling  stars  that 
glitter  in  the  evening  sky,  and  asks,  ^'Who  made 
those  shining  things  1"  It  is  a  mother's  duty  to 
tell  the  little  prattler  of  that  great  and  good  Be- 
ing, who  dwells  in  the  heavens,  and  who  is  the 
Father  of  all  our  mercies.  And  as  the  mind  en- 
larges, the  mother  tells  the  little  listener  of  that 
Jesus  who  laid  in  a  manger,  and  died  on  the 
cross. 

And  when  she  softens  its  pillow  for  its  night- 
ly slumber,  and  watches  its  closing  eyes,  it  is  her 
privilege  to  hear  it  lisp  "  Our  Father,''  and  di- 
rect it  to  love  that  Father  whose  name  it  so  ear- 
ly speaks.  Lefe  this  golden  opportunity  pass, 
these  days  of  childhood  roll  away,  and  the  mind 
filled  only  with  fabled  stories  and  sportive  songs, 
and  the  precious  immortal  is  trained  for  some 
other  state  than  the  paradise  above.  Do  you 
say  you  are  ignorant,  and  not  capable  of  giving 
instruction  ?  As  your  child  clings  to  your  bo- 
som, he  directs  his  inquiring  countenance  to  you 
for  some  interesting  story;  you  know  enough  to 
tell  him  of  some  hero,  or  king,  and  cannot  you 
tell  him  of  the  King  of  Zion,  the  Prince  of 
Peace  ?  And  what  more  could  the  learned  phi- 
losopher tell  this  infant  mind?  You  are  unknown 
and  obscure,  you  say.  But  you  are  known  to 
your  child,  and  your  influence  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  Legislator  or  General.  Your  words 
are  received  with  confidence,  and  My  mother 
told  me  so,"  is  an  argument  of  sufficient  weight 
to  convince  the  child  of  the  most  important 
truths.  Here  you  have  an  influence  which  no 
other  creaturQi.  can  have,  and  can  exert  it  under 
circumstances  the  most  favorable.  It  is  not  to  open 
to  a  son  the  stores  of  science  that  may  qualify 
him  to  rank  among  the  learned  and  the  wise  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  to  adorn  a  daughter  with 
the  accomplishments  which  shall  attract  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  crowd  the  halls  of  pleasure, 
or  move  in  the  circles  of  fashion.  But  the  ob- 
ject is  far  more  noble,  and  worthy  the  undivided 
attention  of  those  who  live  for  immortality. 

******  ** 

Who  taught  young  Timothy,  an  early  laborer 
in  the  vineyard  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  lesson 
of  religious  truth  ?  Who  led  Samuel^  a  prophet 
and  judge  in  Israel,  while  he  was  yet  young,  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  dedicated  him  to  the 
service  of  the  God  of  heaven?  Ajpraying  mother. 
Though  the  seed  thus  sown  in  childhood  may 
not  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit  while  under 
the  maternal  eye,  yet  you  must  not  conclude  that 
it  is  lost 


COLORED  FLAMES. 

^  Hydrogen  gas  burns  with  a  blue  flame;  stroa 
tium  with  a  rgd  flame;  copper  oxyd  with  a  greei 
flame,  and  many  substances  with  a  yellow  flamq 
such  as  the  common  gas  used  in  our  streets.  Th 
cause  of  this  must  be  owing  to  the  forms  of  th 
particles  or  atoms  undergoing  combustion.  The 
must  be  of  such  forms  as  to  reflect  their  pecu 
liar  colors  like  a  prism.  When  boracic  acid  i 
present  in  minerals,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
burn  with  a  beautiful  green  flame;  and  Proi 
Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently  discoverer 
that  chlorine  produces  the  same  result.  Aje 
of  chlorine  directed  upon  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp  or  coal  gas,  produces  a  jet  of  green  flame 
When  burning  alcohol  is  injected  into  a  glob 
filled  with  chlorine  gas,  the  alcohol  burns  witl 
a  flickering  green  flame.  When  hydrochlorij 
acid  is  dropped  cautiously  on  the  flame  of  burn 
ing  alcohol  a  greenish  tinge  is  observable. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  31,  1856. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — In  on 
last  we  gave-  some  account  of  both  the  Men'f 
and  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  hastily  drawn  uj 
from  recollection.  We  now  give  extracts  frou 
the  printed  minutes  expressive  of  some  of  thi 
exercises  that  prevailed  in  those  meetings — no 
so  fully  expressed  in  the  notice  of  last  week 
These  with  the  memorials,  will  occupy  so  mucl 
of  our  paper,  as  to  preclude  for  the  presen 
several  communications. 

Died, — At  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  the  14th  inst.,  afte 
a  short  illness,  Robert  Moore,  in  the  32d  year  o 
his  age,  eon  of  Benjamin  P.  Moore,  of  Harford  Co. 
Md.  • 

 ,  On  the  7th  inst.,  in  Mount  Holly,  of  a  pro 

tracted  and  painful  illness,  Beulah  R.  Chapman 
wife  of  Doctor  John  Chapman,  in  the  55th  yeai 
of  her  age. 

During  the  course  of  the  la^t  sickness  of  this  on 
dear  departed  sister,  that  grace  which  bringeth  sal* 
;  vation  did  in  her  shine  brightly.  Her  disease  aj 
times  caused  extreme  suffering,  which  she  bort 
with  the  patience  and  resignation  of  an  exalte* 
Christian.  Her  words  relative  to  her  spiritual  con 
dition  were  few,  but  her  countenance  frequentlj 
indicated  that  all  within  was  peace.  The  trave 
of  her  spirit  at  seasons  seemed  to  be  that  she  mighl 
be  preserved  from  murmuring  or  giving  way  t« 
any  thing  like  impatience,  and  that  she  might  b< 
enabled  cheerfully  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  furnac( 
till  the  purifying  process  was  completed. 

As  she  approached  the  end  of  her  earthly  pil 
grimage,  she  did  not  view  death  as  the  '*  King  o 
Terrors,'^  but  rather  as  a  welcome  messenger 
giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  ke  was  disarmec 
of  his  sting,  and  that  the  grave  over  her  had  m 
victory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  through  the; 
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matchless  love  and  power  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
,  gloriously  triumphed  over  all. 

"  Shortly  before  her  departure  she  inquired  of  her 
husband  how  long  he  thought  she  would  last,  and 
being  informed  that  the  conflict  must  soon  be  over, 
!ii!(or  words  to  that  effect)  her  countenance  beamed 
'  with  joy,  and  so  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
her  redeemed  spirit  took  its  flight  (we  trust)  to 
that  blest  mansion  of  everlasting  repose  prepared 
for  her  by  her  Lord  and  Saviour. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  held  in  Philadelphia.  By  ad- 
?y  Journments  from  the  twelfth  day  of  the  fifth 
\  month  to  the  sixteenth  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1856.  . 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in 
Philadelphia  bjr  adjournments  from  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  Fifth  month  to  the  sixteenth  of  the 
same  inclusive,  1856. 
Written  Eeports  were  received  from  all  our 
__|30nstituent  branches,  by  which  it  appears  Rep- 
^  resentatives  were  appointed  to  attend  the  service 
t)f  this  meeting  ;  who  on  being  called,  were  all 
present  except  eight  ;  for  the  absence  of  five, 
reasons  were  given. 

The  Representatives  were  desired  to  propose 
Jio  our  next  sitting,  a  Friend  to  serve  this  meet- 
"^fiag  as  Clerk,  and  one  as  Assistant  Clerk. 
'  Second  day,  afternoon. 

James  Martin,  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
ftlif  tives,  reported  that  on  conferring  together,  they 
syere  united  in  proposing  William  Griscom  to 
3erve  the  meeting  as  Clerk,  and  Dillwyn  Parrish, 
is  Assistant  Clerk,  for  the  present  year.  The 
aaeeting  uniting  therewith,  they  were  accordingly 
appointed. 

Third  day,  afternoon. 
In  the  consideration  of  the  fifth  Query,  a  re- 
aftenrjewed  care  was  felt  to  be  necessary  in  regard  to 
■"'  alacing  our  children  from  among  Friends,  and 
Darticularly  at  boarding-schools,  superintended 
)y  those  who  are  not  connected  with  us  in  reli- 
gious fellowship,  and  by  whom,  some  of  the  testi- 
eai  monies  of  Truth,  as  professed  by  us,  are  not  re- 
garded. 

'''^^^jFourieenih  of  the  month,  and  fourth  of  the  week. 
In  the  consideration  of  the  important  subjects 
contained  in  the  sixth  Query,  the  meeting  was 
ntroduced  into  deep  exercise ;  and  although  dif- 
'erent  views  were  expressed,  an  increased  feeling 
)f  forb-earance  and  brotherly  love  was  experi- 
,ence<i. 

The  meeting  proceeded  in  the  consideration 
l)t|l)f  the  remaining  Queries. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  that 
-he  hour  of  meeting  on  the  evening  of  First  day, 
f?|it  Cherry  Street,  is  changed  from  7  to  half  past 
J^  'f  o'clock,  from  1st  of  Fourth  month  to  1st  of 
'"'^  Centh  month  ;  and  the  meeting  held  at  Reading 
low  begins  at  10  o'clock  all  the  year. 
Bucks  informs  that  Buckingham  Monthly 


Meeting,  and  all  the  Meetings  constituting  it, 
after  the  1st  of  Fourth  month  last,  convene  at 
10  o'clock  ;  and  that  Bucks  Quarter  has  changed 
the  hour  of  assembling  from  11  to  10  o'clock. 

Fishing  Creek  reports  that  the  name  of 
Muncy  Monthly  Meeting  has  been  changed  to 
*^  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  iMill- 
ville and  the  hour  of  all  the  meetings  of  said 
Monthly  Meeting  has  been  changed  from  11  to 
10  o'clock,  from  the  1st  day  of  Fourth  month  to 
the  last  day  of  Ninth  month,  inclusive.  Catta- 
wissa  Particular  jMeeting  has  been  laid  down. 

There  arc  thirty-six  schools  under  the  care  of 
Monthly  Meetings,  the  pupils  of  twenty-four  of 
which  are  reported  as  attending  mid-week  meet- 
ings with  their  teachers.  There  are  also  nine 
schools  reported  superintended  by  Committees, 
but  not  taught  by  members. 

Fourth  day,  afternoon. 

The  committee  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  made  a  report  which  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  committee  continued,  to  give 
such  attention  to  the  subject  as  they  may  deem 
needful,  and  report  to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  to  provide  for  its  better  accommodation, 
made  a  report,  from  which  we  take  extracts. 

Report  of  the  Comm  ittee  to  Provide  for  the  better 
Accommodation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Soon  after  its  appointment  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  was  held,  and  a  sub-committee  sepa- 
rated to  inquire  whether  a  suitable  location  could 
be  obtained,  and  on  what  terms  ;  and  also  to  fur- 
nish such  other  information  as  would  assist  the 
committee  in  carrying  out  the  object  for  which 
it  was  appointed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  the  15th 
of  the  6th  month,  1855,  the  sub-committee,  after 
having  examined  various  lots,  and  made  estimates 
of  their  probable  cost :  Reported,  "  That  it  was 
united  in  recommending  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on 
Cherry  street,  West  of  Fifteenth  street,  eighty 
feet  on  Cherry  street,  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet  deep,  with  a  passage  of  five  feet 
in  width  from  Race  street,  at  the  price  of 
$14,000 ;  or  such  portions  of  said  lot  as  may  be 
needed:"  Provided,  ''One  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  city  agrees  to  purchase  the  lot 
adjoining  and  also  provided,  "  it  is  ascertained 
the  sum  of  $33,000  can  be  raised  by  subscription 
or  otherwise." 

A  Treasurer  was  appointed.  Also  a  Building 
Committee,  authorized  to  purchase  the  pro- 
perty, with  an  outlet  of  ten  feet  to  Race 
street,  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,  and  to  draw  on 
the  Treasurer  for  such  sums  as  would  be  neces- 
sary for  its  accomplishment. 

The  two  lots  purchased,  (one  for  the  Yearly, 
and  the  other  for  the  Monthly  Meeting,)  are  ad- 
joining each  other,  and  together  have  a  front  on 
Cherry  street,  of  160  feet,  extending  back  towards 
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Race  street  176  feet,  with  an  outlet  into  Race 
street  from  the  centre,  of  20  feet  in  width,  the 
easterly  line  being  51  feet  west  of  Fifteenth 
street,  and  parallel  therewith. 

The  entire  building,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  adopted,  will  be  131  feet  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  80  feet  wide,  with  projections  8 
feet  deep  on  the  central  portions  of  the  eastern 
and  western  sides. 

The  northern  meeting  room  will  be  60  feet  by 
80,  the  southern  one  46  by  80  both  with  galleries 
on  three  sides.  Between  these  rooms  there  will 
be  a  space  of  25  feet  by  96,  which  will  be  di- 
vided into  three  stories,  designed  for  school- 
rooms, fire-proof,  stair  and  passage  ways.  Com- 
mittee-rooms, and  Library.  The  buildings  to  be 
located  30  feet  from  the  line  of  Cherry  street, 
with  an  open  space  (except  opposite  to  the  central 
projections,)  of  40  feet  on  the  east  and  west 
sides. 

The  amount  of  subscriptions  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  $24,594. 

The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  build- 
ing, and  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
work  contemplated.  The  cellar  has  been  dug 
and  the  mason  work  is  about  comraenciug. 
The  carpenters  have  been  engaged  in  preparing 
window  frames,  joist,  &c.,andit  is  expected  that 
the  houses  will  be  erected,  and  ready  for  use  in 
the  course  of  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  winter. 

The  title  papers  have  been  executed  and  placed 
upon  record  in  the  proper  oflfice,  and  are  deposited 
with  the  papers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the 
fire-proof  at  Cherry  street. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Richard  K.  Betts,  Clerh, 

5th  mo.  Uth,  1856. 

The  following  Minute  expressive  of  some  of 
the  exercises  of  this  meeting,  was  read,  approved, 
and  directed  to  be  published  with  the  extracts  : 

In  the  early  part  of  this  meeting  we  were  im- 
pressively reminded  of  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
dividual attention  to  our  respective  gifts,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  the  testimonies  of  Truth 
can  be  advanced  in  ourselves  or  others. 

A  sincere  desire  for,  and  a  faithful  obedience 
to,  the  blessed  principle  of  light  and  life  in  the 
soul,  was  shown  to  be  the  true  ground  of  spiritual 
worship,  by  which  we  are  permitted  to  enter  into 
communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  as 
we  become  passive,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  we  shall  experience  that  which  will  enrich 
our  own  souls,  and  qualify  us  to  labor  in  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness.  Under  this 
influence,  we  shall  be  drawn  to  seek  opportuni- 
ties of  assembling  with  our  friends  in  religious 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship. 

A  sense  of  dependence  upon  Him  who  is  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  our  blessings,  will 
humble  our  spirits,  and  enable  us  to  labor  in 
religious  meetings  for  the  arising  of  Divine  life; 


and  this  harmonious  exercise  will  draw  our  your 
people  to  mingle  with  us  in  this  public  ackno^ 
ledgment. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  true  'ground  j 
unity  was  to  be  known  in  communion  with  ai 
heavenly  Father ;  and  that  as  we  dwelt  in  Hir 
and  He  in  us,  we  should  not  be  found  contea 
ing  about  doctrines  and  opinions  ;  but  while  i 
recognise  a  diversity  of  gifts,  we  should  be  ha 
moniously  united  in  the  one  spirit.  This  wou 
qualify  parents  and  heads  of  families  for  the.r 
sponsible  duties  which  devolve  upon  them  in  tl 
right  training  of  their  ofi'spring,  whose  tend 
minds  would  be  reached  by  their  consistent^ 
ample.  Dwelling  under  this  influence,  th< 
would  become  possessed  of  those  durable  rich 
which  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  learning  ai 
wealth  which  this  world  can  bestow ;  thus 
dencing  that  their  greatest  joy  is  to  see  the 
children  coming  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoi 
tion  of  the  Lord.  In  the  exercises  upon  this  su 
ject,  a  concern  was  expressed  that  our  childn 
might  be  preserved  from  pernicious  publication 
which  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  mind  from  tl 
pure  source  of  Divine  Truth  ;  and  that  paren 
should  endeavor  to  provide  such  reading  as  wou 
tend  to  their  profit.  The  advantage  derived  fro 
an  early  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  truths  r 
corded  in  the  scriptures  was  pointed  out ;  ai 
we  were  reminded  that  although  these  testimoni 
may  not  be  appreciated  in  early  life,  yet  they  a 
often  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  returnu 
after  many  days  to  comfort  and  console  the  spiii 
in  the  midst  of  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  oj 
earthly  pilgrimage.  A  concern  was  also  ej 
pressed,  that  our  dear  youth  might  be  preservt 
from  all  those  associations  and  excitements  whi< 
unfit  the  mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divi 
presence. 

The  subject  of  partaking  of  the  unrequit 
labor  of  the  Slave,  continues  to  exercise  the  min 
of  many  of  our  brethren  ;  and  while  encourag 
ment  was  extended  to  all  to  be  faithful  to  th^ 
conscientious  convictions  in  this  particular, 
was  feelingly  remarked  that  the  testimony 
Truth  was  against  oppression  and  cruelty  of  eve 
kind,  and  that  it  is  only  as  we  abide  undei 
feeling  of  humble  dependence  upon  Divine  dir« 
tion,  that  we  can  expect  the  Divine  blessing. 

Testimony  was  borne  to  the  value  of  our  di 
cipline  as  a  means  of  preservation  to  the  Societi 
but  we  were  reminded  of  the  importance  of  8 
ministering  it  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in  t 
letter,  seeking  for  that  wisdom  which  come 
from  above,  to  restore  those  who  have  wander] 
from  the  fold.  ^  i 

Feeling  that  we  have  been  enabled  in  goj 
measure  to  abide  under  the  preserving  influeu 
of  the  Father's  Love,  qualifying  us  to  transj 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  committed  to  us  in  t 
peaceable  spirit  and  wisdom  of  Jesus,  with  f< 
bearance  and  love  of  each  other  : — grateful  1 
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he  blessing,  and  with  desires  that  this  feeling 
nay  increase  and  abound,  the  meeting  concludes, 
;0  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if 
onsistent  with  the  Divine  will. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 
^  William  Gtriscom,  Clerh. 


lile 


Memorial  of  Ahington  Quarierli/  Meeting, 

concerming  John  Comly,  deceased. 
We  are  concerned  under  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
bss  we  have  sustained,  to  give  forth  our  testimo- 
iy  concerning  this  our  dear  friend,  and  to  em- 
lody  for  the  benefit  of  survivors  some  of  the  in- 
yents  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 
John  Comly  was  born  at  By  berry,  in  the 
ounty  of  Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
tfi  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1773.  His  pa- 
'  ^'  3nts,  Isaac  and  Ascenath  Comly,  were  members 
°''*f  our  Religious  Society,  his  mother  being  an 
"  Ider.  He  was  carefully  trained  in  the  princi- 
les  of  Friends,  and  at  an  early  age,  manifested 
lose  traits  of  humility,  and  love  to  God  and 
^""•fcan,  which  distinguished  him  through  life, 

'  His  desire  for  usefulness  led  him  to  select  the 
™  tnployment  of  teaching,  in  which  vocation  he 
^™  as  engaged  for  a  considerable  time,  near  the 
'^J^'^  lace  of  his  birth ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period, 
'om  a  sense  of  duty,  he  entered  as  one  of  the 
achers  of  the  West-town   Boarding  School, 
[is  mind  being  enriched  by  a  solid  literary  ed- 
sation,  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  this  impor- 
nt  sphere. 

The  numerous  School  Books  published  by  him, 
ave  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  schools 
'Friends,  throughout  the  country,  and  bear 
pon  their  pages,  ample  evidence  of  the  purity 
id  depth  of  his  concern  for  a  guarded  training 
•the  youthful  mind  in  the  principles  of  Truth. 
The  results  of  his  labors  in  this  respect  are 
lubtless  familiar  to  almost  every  member  of 
ir  Society,  and  to  many  others,  who  have  been 
lucated  within  the  influence  of  Friends. 
Like  Samuel  he  was  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ord  in  the  spring  time  of  life,  and  was  from  his 
rly  years,  a  careful  observer  of  the  injunction, 
)t  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  togcth- 
for  the  solemn  purpose  of  Divine  worship. 
In  his  maturer  years  he  became  zealously  con- 
rned  for  the  right  administration  of  the  disci- 
ine,  and  in  his  37th  year  appeared  in  the  work 
the  ministry.  His  labors  were  approved  and 
s  gift  therein  was  soon  after  acknowledged.  In 
dition  to  his  services  near  home,  he  felt  him- 
If  drawn  at  various  periods  of  his  life  to  visit, 
I  religious  concerns,  New  England,  'New  York, 
hio,  Maryland,  and  other  places  less  distant. 
The  eventful  period  of  1827,  found  him  in  the 
pacity  of  assistant  clerk  to  the  Yearly  Meefc- 
g  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  only  necessary  in 
entioning  this  fact,  to  allude  to  the  greatness 
the  burthen  that  then  rested  on  him.  The 
eminent  part  which  he  bore  in  the  trials  and 


exercises  of  that  memorable  occasion  is  well 
known.  Few  beside  those  familiar  with  his  more 
private  history,  are  aware  of  his  deep  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  crisis,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  responsibility.  He  was  bowed  down  un- 
der a  weight  of  concern  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  Church,  and  of  prayer  for  its  deliverance 
from  a  position,  comparable  to  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites of  old.  ''But  his  bow  abode  in  strength, 
and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by 
the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.''  And 
when  the  Yearly  Meeting,  withdravvn  from 
scenes  of  contention  and  strife,  was  re-organized 
upon  its  ancient  principles,  he,  being  eminently 
qualified  by  the  head  of  the  Church,  was  devo- 
tedly engaged  in  endeavoring  to  build  up  the 
walls  of  Zion,  and  strengthen  her  gates. 

In  this  service  he  visited  Friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  his  labors  tended  great- 
ly to  a  settlement  on  the  peaceable  principles  of 
our  profession.  He  refused  all  participation  in 
anything  calculated  to  engender  strife,  or  per- 
petuate that  feeling  of  hostility  which  too  much 
prevailed  amongst  the  professors,  of  a  reliance 
upon  an  immediate  direction  from  the  source  of 
purity  and  love. 

In  his  later  years  he  was  renewedly  brought 
under  deep  exercise  and  concern  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  ancient  testimonies  in  their  origi- 
nal simplicity  and  purity,  and  was  deeply  tried 
at  any  manifestation,  which,  in  his  judgment, 
tended  to  invalidate  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and 
the  principle  of  waiting  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh, 
to  be  led  and  guided  by  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  weighty  affairs  of 
the  Church,  he  waited  patiently  for  the 
right  authority,  and  the  right  time ;  hence 
he  was  enabled  to  move,  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  and  with  power,  and  became  con- 
spicuous for  wisdom,  and  eminent  for  sound 
judgment.  His  counsel  carried  with  it  the  evi- 
dence of  Truth,  and  his  remonstrance  bore  the 
stamp  of  authority. 

In  his  ministry  he  was  practical,  and  to  the 
point.  The  solemnity  a^d  dignity  of  his  de- 
portment, his  solidity  of  expression,  and  close 
attention  to  the  leadings  of  Truth,  combined 
with  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  and  strength  of  ar- 
gument, made  him  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
Lord's  hand. 

The  matter  entrusted  to  him  was  delivered 
with  earnestness  and  simplicity.  He  kept  close 
to  the  principle  and  spirit  of  our  profession,  be- 
lieving and  exemplifying  in  whatever  he  said 
and  did,  that  the  Master  was  with  his  Church  as 
its  director  and  guide,  and  that  the  weight  of 
exercise  was  chiefly  with  the  quiet,  attentive, 
inward  traveller,  who,  when  called  forth,  gave 
evidence  of  authority  not  his  own. 

In  the  Representative  Committee,  or  meeting 
for  sufferings,  he  long  served  as  an  active  and 
useful  member  in  its  varied  and  arduous  duties. 
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While  performing  these,  he  was  necessarily  much 
engaged  in  the  correction  or  revision  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Friends,  for  which  service  he  was  pecu- 
liarly gifted. 

He  appreciated  the  value  of  sound  and  heal- 
thy literature  for  the  mental  aliment  of  all,  but 
especially  the  young,  which,  if  not  furnished,  is 
too  often  supplanted  by  unprofitable  reading. 

In  consequenee  of  this,  he,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  established  a  periodical,  called 
"  Friends'  Miscellany,"  for  the  promulgation  of 
suitable  matter  among  Friends  and  others.  It 
was  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  preserving  many  valuable 
records  that  otherwise  might  have  been  lost. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  our  dear  friend  was 
most  exemplary,  and  in  his  neighborhood  he 
was  respected  and  beloved;  the  trials  and  afflic- 
tions dispensed  to  him,  he  bore  with  Christian 
resignation. 

A  few  days  before  his  decease,  in  much  bodi- 
ly weakness,  he  attended,  in  its  regular  course, 
this  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  was  remarkably  ex- 
ercised in  impressing  on  Friends  the  advice  of 
the  preceding  Yearly  Meeting  as  contained  in 
the  extracts  ;  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  first 
and  second  queries,  with  the  hope  that  some 
channel  might  open  for  it  to  reach  the  objects  of 
its  concern. 

His  death,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in 
Byberry,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  1850,  was  somewhat  unexpected,  after 
an  illness  of  but  a  few  hours.  Having  passed 
through  a  long  life  of  probation,  in  which  he 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  and 
having  finished  his  course  in  the  Church  Mili- 
tant on  earth,  we  cannot  doubt  he  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  Triumphant  in  Heaven. 

Read  and  approved  in  Abington  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  the  8th  of  Fifth  month, 
1856. 

BeNJ.  Gt.  FoULKE,  ?  n  Ir 

Hannah  T.LoNQSTRETH,  5  ^' 


MANKIND  NOT  SO  BAD  AFTER  ALL. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  man,  in  all 
England,wbose  duty  it  is  t  J  know  most  about  crime, 
has  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  finds  more  and  more 
to  excuse  in  men,  and  thinks  better  of  human 
nature,  even  after  tracking  it  through  its  most  per- 
verse and  intolerable  courses   It  is  the 

man  who  has  seen  nothing  of  life  who  is  intolerant 
of  his  fellow-men   Misanthropical  peo- 

ple have,  in  most  cases,  been  made  misanthropes 
by  hoping  too  much.  But  go  on,  thinking  the 
best  you  can  of  mankind,  working  the  most  you 
can  for  them,  never  scolding  them  because  they 
will  not  be  wise  your  way ;  and,  even  then,  being 
sure  that,  think  as  gently  and  as  lovingly  as  you 
can,  you  have  dealt  but  a  scant  measure  of 
tolerance  to  your  fellow-man. — Arthur  Helps  in 
Fraser's  Magazine^  1856. 


JUSTIN  MARTYR— A  SKETCH. 

J ustin  Martyr  was  a  very  remarkable  m 
In  the  title  of  his  works  he  is  called  Justin 
philosopher  and  martyr.  He  was,  in  fact,  w 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  himself  mi 
have  become,  had  it  not  been  for  some  nat 
defect  in  his  character  as  a  lover  of  truth,  or 
the  prejudices  engendered  by  his  stoical  pri 
An  ardent  lover  of  truth,  Justin,  as  is 
known,  tried  the  various  schools  of  heat 
philosophy,  and  found  them  all  wanting; 
mind  knew  no  rest  in  the  search  after  truth 
he  embraced  Christiaoity.  He  was  born 
Samaria,  but  brought  up  a  heathen.  At 
time  of  the  accession  of  Marcus  Aurel  us,  Jus 
was,  according  to  one  account,  about  sixty  ye 
of  age ;  according  to  another,  seventy  at 
least ;  according  to  another,  not  much  more  t 
forty.  Devoting  himself  in  his  early  days 
heathen  philosophy,  he  was  attracted  by 
Stoics ;  but  they  could  give  him  no  satisfacti 
when  his  soul  yearned  after  the  knowledge 
Grod.  He  passed  under  the  teaching  of  seve 
sects,  dissatisfied  with  them  all,  till  at  last 
thought  he  found  rest  in  Platonism.  He  rejoi( 
in  Plato's  lofty  views  of  the  connection  of  ma 
soul  with  the  world  invisible,  and  the  hopes 
going  to  Grod  when  the  soul  should  shake  off  t 
body.  Very  touching  is  the  well-known  accoi 
he  himself  has  left  us  of  his  conversion, — he 
meditating  one  day  on  these  lofty  truths,  he  w( 
forth  to  walk  alone  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
followed  by  an  old  man  of  kind  and  grave  aspe 
The  stranger's  conversation  corresponded  w: 
his  appearance ;  they  talked  of  grave  and  lo 
subjects — the  stranger  pointed  out  to  him  the 
sufficiency  of  all  human  teaching,  sp"oke  to  h 
of  the  prophets  whom  Grod  had  raised  up  as 
spired  teachers,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  pray 
if  the  soul  would  really  learn  to  know  the  G 
of  truth.  "  Pray,''  said  the  old  man,  that  1 
gates  of  light  may  be  opened  to  thee ; — no 
all  men  does  it  belong  to  comprehend  the  tru 
but  only  to  him  to  whom  understanding 
granted  by  God  and  his  Christ." 

This  interview  made  a  deep  impression  on  t 
mind  of  Justin,  and  he  ultimately  took  refuge 
Christianity,  ^'  esteemiag  it,"  he  tells  us,  "  \ 
only  safe  and  profitable  philosophy."  Hen 
forth,  still  retaining  his  philosopher's  garb, 
devoted  himself  to  urge  upon  others  that  systi 
in  which  his  own  soul  had  found  rest.  He  wn 
the  two  defenses  of  Christianity  which  we  fi 
in  his  works — one  addressed  principally  to 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  the  other  to  the  RomH'^^ 
senate  during  the  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureli" 
But  if  his  arguments  reached  Marcus  Aureliu 
ears,  they  failed  not  only  to  convince  him,  1: 
even  to  make  him  friendly  or  just  to  the  auth 
Justin,  on  his  second  visit  to  Kome,  was  app 
hended  with  several  of  his  friends  and  discipl 
brought  before  Kusticus,  the  prefect  of  the  ci 
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id  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods, 
ut  he  had  learned  even  in  his  heathen  days  to 
Imire  the  constancy  of  the  Christian  martyr^, 
';d  he  was  not  now  to  be  terrified  into  a  denial 

the  religion  which  had  been  for  years  the  joy 
'his  heart.  Rusticus,  the  prefect,  before  whom 
3  was  summoned,  was  one  of  the  philosophic 
achers  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  Crescens,  the 
yuic,  the  audience  of  whose  school  had  dimin- 
hed  by  the  teaching  of  Justin,  is  said  to  have 
ged  on  his  death.  The  philosophers  were 
ilous  of  the  teacher  of  a  true  heavenly  wisdom 
ch  as  their  worldly  minds  could  not  reach, 
asticus  pressed. Justin  to  renounce  Christ;  but 
e  friends  with  one  voice  declared  their  steadfast 
th,  and  their  hope  of  being  preserved  at  a 
gher  and  more  awful  tribunal,  before  which  all 

n  must  stand.  Sentence  was  pronounced  on 
em  as  refusing  to  sacrifice,  and  disobeying  the 
mmands  of  the  emperor.  They  were  all 
3urged  and  beheaded  ;  and  the  faithful  secretly 
rried  away  and  buried  their  remains.  This 
ixrtyrdom  is  referred  by  Milman  to  the  year 
6  or  167,  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  Marcus 
arelius.  The  Greeks  celebrate  the  1st  of  June, 
?  Latins  the  10th  of  xA.pril,  in  memory  of  the 
iath  of  Justin,  and  tradition  points  out  the 
lurch  of  St.  Lorenzo  without  the  walls  of  Rome 

the  resting-place  of  his  leniSLins.^Naiional 
jgazine. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Wm.  W.  Moore. — Esteemed  friend :  The  fol- 
,|  iJnng  distressing  circumstance  happened  a  few 
les  from  the  settlement  where  I  live,  and 
irly  all  my  neighbors,  with  myself,  were  in 
rch  of  the  little  sufi'erers.  The  statement,  I 
nk,  is  as  nearly  correct  as  can  be  ascer- 
Qed.  I  am  thy  friend, 

James  Blackburn. 


3T  CHILDREN — MELANCHOLY  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

On  the  21th  of  last  month,  about  8  o'clock 
the  morning,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Samuel 
X,  living  in  Union  Township,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa., 
a  remote  and  secluded  place  at  the  foot  of 
eghany  mountain,  about  tv/o  miles  from  any 
q,bitants,  took  his  gun  and  went  a  short  dis- 
ce  from  the  house  to  shoot  a  squirrel.  His 
>  little  sons,  the  one  about  seven  years  old, 
I  the  other  about  five  and  a  half,  with  their 

fher's  consent,  attempted  to  follow  him.  When 
father  returned,  the  mother  inquired  for  the 
Idren ;  but  he  said  he  had  not  seen  them. 
9y  immediately  went  in  pursuit,  but  not  find- 
them,  they  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  neigh- 
s  soon  joined  in  the  search ;  but  not  being 
nd  that  day,  the  parents'  feelings  can  be  more 
ily  conceived  than  described ;  and  it  is  be- 
^ed  that,  for  about  ten  or  eleven  days,  from 
ee  hundred  to  one  thousand  people  were 
rersing  the  hills  and  mountain  in  quest  of 


them.  Little  or  no  discovery  was  made  until 
the  morning  of  the  8th  instant,  (just  two  weeks 
from  the  time  they  were  mi-ssing  ])  they  were 
then  found  about  five  miles  from  home,  under  a 
spruce  tree,  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  both  dead. 
A  doctor,  on  examining  them,  thought  the 
younger  one  had  been  dead  about  four  days,  and 
the  other  about  two;  it  was  also  thought  that 
they  perished  more  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  (as  considerable  of  cold  rain,  and  some 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  time,)  than  starva- 
tion, as  it  was  supposed  they  could  have  sup- 
ported nature  on  the  beech  nuts^  chesnuts  and  tea- 
berrics,  that  remiiined  on  the  ground  since  last  fall. 
They  were  taken  to  their  grandfather's,  and 
both  laid  in  one  coffin,  with  linked  arms,  and 
committed  to  the  earth,  in  the  presence  of  about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  people.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  afilicting  scene.  The  parents  are  in  limited 
circumstances,  but  respectable  characters,  and 
very  great  sympathy  was  generally  manifested 
towards  them  and  the  little  wanderers.  Indeed, 
the  people  generally  acted  nobly,  contributing  to 
their  relief  in  almost  every  way  they  could.  One 
respectable  man  in  Bedford  (town)  offered  one 
hundred  dollars  to  any  person  that  would  find 
them  living,  or  fifty  if  they  were  dead.  This 
man  was  no  way  connected  with  the  family,  and 
it  is  said  the  money  will  be  promptly  paid,  or 
at  least  offered.  It  is  astonishing  that  they 
were  not  found  sooner,  as  the  woods  had  been 
searched  farther  from  their  residence  than  where 
they  were  found. 
bth  mo.  10th,  1856. 


RESIGNATION. 

We  will  not  weep — we  will  not  sigh, 

God  bids  us  suffer  'patiently  ; 
He  wills  it,  and  we  know  not  why; 

But  bless  His  name. 
He  in  his  mercy's  always  nigh, 

Always  the  same. 

Whate'er  the  cup  Thy  hand  shall  fill, 
Father,  we  own  Thy  goodness  still ; 

Though  pain  and  wo  the  spirit  chili. 
Though,  one  by  one, 
Our  hopes  decay, 

Thy  will,  not  ours,  be  done. 

Teach  us  Ihy  mandates  to  revere, 

Wean  the  weak  soul  from  things  too  dear, 

And  if  still  rise  the  struggling  tear, 
At  Thy  decree, 

Oh,  let  the  spirit,  woaried  here, 
Find  rest  in  Thee. 

MoNTGO.MEIiy. 


There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  beautiful  as  the 
household  on  which  Christian  love  forever  smiles, 
and  where  religion  walks,  a  counsellor  and  a 
friend.  No  cloud  can  darken  it,  for  its  twin 
stars  are  centred  in  the  soul.  No  storms  can 
make  it  tremble,  for  it  has  a  heavenly  anchor. 
The  home  circle  surrounded  by  such  influences, 
hAS  an  antcpast  of  the  joys  of  a  heavenly  home. 
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LIFE  IN  CUBA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  American^  a  guest 
at  the  sugar  estate  known  as  the  FloWer  of 
Cuba." 

Mamifactmring  Sugar. 

•This  estate  contains  five  thousand  acres  of 
productive  lands.  We  rode  for  hours  through 
immense  fields  of  sugar  cane,  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  high.  These  fields  are  divided  by 
beautiful  avenues  of  royal  palm  and  mango  trees. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high, 
in  the  distance  looking  like  white  marble 
columns.  They  commence  cutting  the  cane  in 
December,  and  the  top  is  used  as  food  for  cattle. 
In  Louisiana  the  cane  has  to  be  renewed  annual- 
ly— here,  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  is 
hauled  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  sugar  mill, 
which  is  usually  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
farm.  The  cane  is  passed  between  two  large 
iron  rollers,  and  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  flovring 
through  troughs  into  tanks,  to  be  purified.  It 
is  next  pumped  into  cisterns  and  boiled  to  a 
syrup.  On  this  estate  they  make  both  clayed 
and  Muscovado  sugars.  The  former  is  made 
in  tin  moulds  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  holding 
fifty  pounds.  These  vessels  are  filled  with  green 
sugar  ]  on  the  top  is  placed  a  layer  of  clay,  two 
inches  thick,  and  they  are  left  three  weeks  to 
drip  and  dry.  The  clay  is  then  removed,  and 
you  have  a  loaf  of  sugar,  which  is  divided  into 
three  qualities.  The  top  being  the  whitest,  it 
is  packed  into  boxes  of  four  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  is  known  in  the  commercial  world  as 
Havana  box  sugar. 

The  best  quality  of  Muscovado  sugar  is  made 
by  the  centrifugal  process.  The  raw  material 
is  poured  into  a  machine  which  is  turned  by 
steam  with  great  rapidity.  In  a  few  minutes 
you  have  a  well  grained  dry  sugar,  which  is 
packed  in  hogsheads,  and  is  the  quality  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  while  the  clayed  article 
goes  mainly  to  Europe.  Lime,  blood,  and  ani- 
mal bones  are  used  in  the  manufaeture  of  su- 
gar. The  crushed  cane  is  dried,  and  serves  as 
fuel  to  heat  the  kettle  in  which  the  sugar  is 
boiled,  wood  being  a  scarce  article  in  this  part 
of  the  island.  Formerly  the  grinding  was  done 
by  ox  power,  but  recently  the  American  engine 
has  been  introduced.  The  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery on  this  estate  cost  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  They  work  eight  hundred  hanrs, 
and  about  one  thousand  oxen,  for  five  months  in 
the  year.  The  mill  runs  night  and  day — Sun- 
day and  Monday.  Three  hundred  acres  are 
planted  in  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  for  the  negroes. 
They  will  make  this  year  twelve  thousand  boxes 
and  two  thousand  hdds.  sugar,  besides  several 
thousand  hdds.  of  mola?^ses.  The  products  of 
this  farm  would  be  worth  in  the  Charleston 
market,  one  million  dollars  !  The  good  people 
of  the  Palmetto  State  have  to  pay  a  duty  of 


thirty  dollars  per  hogshead,  to  protect  the  Loui 
ana  sugar  planters,  before  they  are  permitted 
sweeten  their  coffee  with  Cuban  sugar. 

When  introduced  to  a  Creole  lady,  you  thr 
her  flat  and  uninteresting.  The  education 
the  females  is  too  much  neglected,  and  then  th 
are  much  restricted  in  their  intercourse  with 
world.  A  very  intelligent  gentleman  told 
that  the  men  did  not  wish  to  have  their  wli 
know  as  much  as  they  did.  I  told  him  in 
country  ignorant  wives  were  the  mothers  of  di 
stupid  hoys.— BoutJiern  Christian  Advocate. 


COMMERCE  IN  COOLIES. 

Visitors  to  Cuba,  during  the  past  winter,  h 
had  enlarged  opportunities  of  noting  the  con 
tion  of  the  Cooly  apprentices,  of  whom  thousar 
swarm  everywhere  on  that  lovely  island.  Oa 
plantation  they  have  seen  them  driven  to 
field  or  the  mill,  like  cattle,  retained  at  wc 
with  the  lash,  and  whipped  cruelly  for  idlen 
or  insubordination.  In  all  particulars,  they  w 
have  noted  their  agrestic  life  suffers  in  comp; 
son  with  that  of  the  African  who  toils  at 
side,  for  he  is  spared,  because  owned  by 
master,  while  Cooly  servitude  is  restricted 
certain  term  of  years;  and  every  interest  of  \ 
sugar  and  tobacco  cultivator  lies  in  extract! 
the  largest  amount  of  service  within  that  ter 
Those  reserved  for  domestic  offices  fare  bett 
Yet,  in  the  cities,  the  comparison  between 
African  and  Asiatic,  is  always  favorable  to 
former.  The  Cooly,  though  of  much  grea 
intelligence,  tact  and  industry,  is  more  frequen 
whipped,  more  constantly  overworked,  more  i 
sparingly  abused.  They  are  bought  and  st 
precisely  as  the  African.  When,  by  excess 
cruelty,  they  are  driven  to  despair,  their  refil 
is  suicide,  opium  supplying  the  means,  and  ] 
expectation  of  immediate  translation  after  de; 
to  the  Celestial  Empire,  whence  they  came, 
inducement.  The  number  of  suicides  is  rep 
sented  as  frightful.  This  scheme  of  slave 
every  feature  of  which  is  worse  in  all  particul 
than  negro  servitude,  sickens  the  traveller 
Cuba  at  every  turn.  Every  domestic  duty, 
eluding  those  ordinarily  assigned  to  women, 
finds  executed  in  the  house  where  he  lodges 
these  oriental  slaves.  Slaves,  nominally, 
seven  years;  but,  substantially,  for  life,  since 
provision  is  made  for  restoring  them  to  th 
homes ;  and,  while  in  Cuba,  their  portion  is  ' 
inevitable  yoke. 

A  vessel  laden  with  these  wretched  creatui 
was  cast  away  near  Havana,  on  the  28th  ult. 


of 

K 
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was,  we  regret  to  say,  a  vessel  owned  in  N 
York,  and  well  known  in  the  mercantile  mar 
for  its  speed,  though  certainly  no  evidence  of  tl 
quality  was  afforded  by  its  last  and  fatal  voyj 
from  Amboy  to  Cuba,  four  months  being  i 
time.    It  left  the  former  port  with  a  crow( 
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Veight,  decoyed  on  board,  doubtless,  by  those 
itrocious  and  reckless  representations  which  cor- 
•espondents  from  that  part  of  the  world  repeat  to 
IS  as  the  staple  of  imposition  upon  an  ignorant 
ind  guileless  people.    Of  the  five  hundred  and 
jiighty  embarked,  eighty  had  perished  before  the 
'•oyage  ended.  What  home  sickness,  discomfort, 
l)ri\'atioDS  and  despair — what  close  crowding  in 
)estiferons  holds  and  cabins,  while  twice  cross- 
Dg  the  Equator— must  have  fed  this  awful  ratio 
f  death  to  life,  we  can  readily  imagine,  with  the 
id  of  data  furnished  in  other  instances.  Unlike 
be  Guinea  voyage,  the  path  is  long,  reaching 
acre  than  half  around  the  globe.    The  food  is 
roportioned,  not  to  the  wants  of  the  captives, 
|ut  to  a  nice  estimate  of  the  lowest  amount 
pon  which  human  life  can  exist,  slightly  re- 
uced  in  favor  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  of 
he  owner.    No  occupant  of  a  State  prison  sub- 
ists  upon  such  Icnten  fare.    Water  is  doled  out 
ith  equal  parsimony.     Discipline  is  of  the 
ternest.   Of  course,  discontent  with  such  starva- 
on-diet,  and  with  the  first  awakening  to  the  fact 
■lat  the  journey  is  not  of  a  day  or  two,  but  of 
lonths,  and  that,  instead  of  being  free  men  and 
assengers,  they  are  of  less  consideration  than 
)  many  quadrupeds,  is  anticipated  and  provided  I 
»ainst>    The  crew  being  comparatively  few,  the  j 
ids  are  made  up  by  arming  them  to  the  teeth.  1 
few  examples  are  always  made  the  first  week  j 
at ;  what  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  half-dozen  Asiatics, 
the  scale  with  the  safety  of  the  captain  and 
rew  ?     The  cruelty  systematically  practised 
pon  the  poor  creatures,  in  order  to  frighten 
lem  into  abject  submission  and  silence,  is  de- 
5ribed,  by'  occasional  passengers  in  such  vessels, 
absolutely  demoniacal   and   heart  rending, 
bus,  beaten,  knocked  down,  kicked,  cuffed, 
abbed,  thrown  overboard  or  shot,  if  more  than 
sually  troublesome;  pent  up  in  quarters  filthy 
id  thronged  to  that  degree,  that  those  who  sur- 
ive  the  fevers  thus  engendered  are  enfeebled 
id  wasted  to  the  last  tenuity ;  with  no  more 
othing  or  means  of  warmth  when  doubling  the 
[J^ieak  Capes  at  the  South,  than  when  passing  un- 
jr  the  burning  line ;  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
ss  of  but  80  out  of  580  should  be  named  as 
■editable  to  the  officers  of  the  vessel  ?  More  fre- 
lently  20  per  cent,  are  sacrificed  on  the  voyage, 
ay,  in  one  instance,  the  captain  found  it  due  to 
s  safety^  to  smother  the  whole  cargo,  over  500, 
meath  the  hatches,  notwithstanding  it  involved 
ibsequently  the  labor  of  throwing  the  dead 
)dies  overboard — a  task  of  considerable  magni- 

J 1  And  this  barbarous  commerce,  begun  in  the 
in^  "actice  of  deception  and  falsehood  upon  the 
5^  inorant  and  needy,  continued  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
amanity  at  which  human  nature  recoils  with 
)rror,  and  ended  in  dooming  its  victims  to  irre- 
ievable  slavery,  employs  whole  fleets  of  ships, 
'id  sweeps  every  ocean.    Thousands  are  carried 


to  perish  on  the  guano  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
in  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Thousands 
are  carried  to  the  British  Colonies  adjacent  to 
Demerara,  and  to  the  British  Islands  in  the 
West  India  Archipelago.  Thousands  arc  carried 
to  Cuba  and  Port  Rico.  They  swarm  in  Califor- 
nia— there,  happily,  not  in  a  condition  of  in- 
voluntary servitude.  And  the  most  painful  fact 
of  all  is,  that  American  merchants,  doubtless 
through  ignorance  of  the  traffic,  send  their  ship- 
ping to  assist  in  a  business  not  a  bit  more  hu- 
mane or  respectable  than  negro  slave-trading, 
and  which  has  not  already,  like  that,  been  con- 
demned as  piracy  by  the  common  voice  and  law 
of  nations,  merely  because  the  evidence  of  its 
enormous  character  has  not  been  fairly  spread 
before  the  world.  That  such  current  publicity 
may  be  soon  attained,  should  be  the  desire  of 
every  philanthropist.  Once  instructed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Cooly  commerce,  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  must  be  so  loud  in  its  reproba- 
tion, that  no  law  would  be  needed  to  deter  a 
humane  merchant  from  sharing  in  it;  its  attend- 
ant infamy  would  be  prohibition  enough.  Until 
that  conditioTi  of  public  sentiment  shall  have 
been  excited,  the  task  that  Clarkson  and  VVilber- 
force  believed  themselves  to  have  finished  will 
be  still  incomplete. 

By  referring  to  our  telegraphic  reports  from 
Washington,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  matter  has 
at  last  arrested  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  is 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation; 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  having  been 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  de- 
claring the  Cooly  trade  to  be,  like  the  African 
slave  'trade,  illegal;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Pringle,  the  President  was  requested  to  furnish 
all  the  information  he  may  have,  touching  the 
traffic  in  Coolies  by  American  merchants,  and 
also  in  relation  to  the  loss  of  the  Sea  Witch,  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
this  article. —  Times. 


A  TRUE  WASHINGTON  MONUiMENT. 

Trespassing  upon  the  public  ground,  and 
defacing  a  park  laid  out  for  the  people's  pleasure 
— a  precedent  for  other  architectural  trespassing 
— a  staring  suggestion  of  a  hoe-handle  staked 
through  a  half-bushel  measure — inefficiently 
begging  half-pence  in  Know-Nothing  hats  to  pay 
masons  for  working  on  it — halting  and  limping 
on  its  upward  way  to  artistic  disgrace,  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  at  the  Federal  capital  glares 
on  all  eyes  painfully. 

Thrust  aside  upon  the  north-western  edge  of 
the  city — pushed  out  from  even  the  lengthened 
evening  shadows  of  the  houses  of  laboring  men, 
themscives  averted  from  the  walls  which  enclose 
the  rich,  in  a  neglected  house  in  a  uoglccted  field, 
is  a  school  kept  by  a  white  woman  for  the  edu- 
cation of  coloured  girls.  Unlike  the  marble 
Washington  monument,  this  school  has  not  been 
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fixed.  Unstable  altogether,  it  has  gone  ^  from  i 
street  to  street,  and  place  to  place — not  willing- 
ly, but  under  compulsion.  It  has  been  an  out- 
cast—almost an  outlaw.  The  hand  of  the  black- 
guard boy  has  been  against  it.  _  Grown-up  men 
have  reviled  it,  and  cursed  at  it.  '  Slaveowners 
have  scowled  upon  it,  and  inquired  of  the  Law 
for  its  ruin,  and  conspired  its  destruction  by  vio- 
lence. "Vulgar  women  have  insulted  its  mis- 
tress, and  delicate  ladies  have  experienced  spasms 
of  small  disgust  at  her  strange  employment. 
Menaced,  jeered,  despised,  neglected,  and  poor, 
this  solitary  teacher,  all  alone  with  God  and  her 
resolute  purpose,  has  for  years  worked  steadfast- 
ly passing  around  no  hat  nor  no  bonnet  for  re- 
luctant halfpence,  nor  halting  or  limping  on  her 
'dpward  way— laying  block  after  block  in  the 
structure  of  enlightened  minds  and  good  char- 
acters among  the  women  of  an  oppressed  race, 
in  a  community  which  legalizes  their  slavery 
and  sanctions  their  extremest  debasement.  Is 
not  Myrtilla  Miner's  school  a  true  monument 
in  the  City  of  Washington  ? 

We  saw  thirty  girls  in  it,  week  before  last. 
They  are  insf*uctcdin  reading,  wriling,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  algebra,  history,  physiology  and 
vocal  music.  Superior  to  many  pretentious 
schools  in  our  State  in  this  respect,  the  exerci- 
ses in  arithmetic  and  algebra  were  mental,  and 
almost  disencumbered  of  rules.  The  scholarship 
of  these  despised  ones  was  as  encouraging  to  the 
philanthropist  as  it  was  honorable  to  their  in- 
structor. A  hymn  to  Courage  and  Faith,  finally 
sang  by  all,  was  so  full  of  art  and  of  humanity, 
so  surrounded  with  suggestions  of  the  cruel 
wrongs  of  one  race  and  the  injustice  of  another, 
and  did  so  help  to  dignify  the  labors  and  elevate 
the  character  of  the  woman  who  had  built  this 
school  in  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  social 
contempt,  that  one  of  the  visitors  rose  in  tears 
and  departed.  Tears  afterwards  came  again  to 
her  eyes,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  innocently 
put,  how  the  prejudice  against  color  had  been  so 
overcome  in  Washington  that  white  persons  sent 
their  daughters  to  this  Colored  School,  to  asso- 
ciate with  blacks  and  "mulattoes  ?  There  is 
black  blood  in  them  allj  Sir  And  so  those 
fair-cheeked  and  straight-haired  girls,  .  with 
Greek  noses  and  thin  lips,  modest  and  delicate, 
were  not  white  at  all.  They  were  negroes.  The 
diabolically  contrived  W,  that  the  child  of  a 
slave  should  follow  the  condition  of  its  mother 
and  n-^t  of  its  father,  chases  in  an  endless  blood- 
hound hunt,  upon  slave  soil,  the  blood  of  the 
stolen  African  woman.  A  sight  of  white  female 
slaves,  as  Saxon  in  look,  color  and  action  ?is  any 
of  the  daughters  of  Albany,  does  give  a  North- 
ern  father  to  realise  slavery,  in  his  very  boues 
and  marrow. 

Honor  and  success  to  the  growing  Washington 
monument  of  Myrtilla  Miner- — Albany  Even- 
ing Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  awd  Meal. — The  demand  for  Flour  is  stead 
and  prices  firm.  Standard  and  good  brands  are  hel 
at  $6  25  a  6  37.  Retail  dealers  are  selling  at  from  $6  3 
up  to  $7  50  for  common  and  extra  family  brands,  an 
$7  75  a  ^8  50  for  fancy  brands.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  a 
$3  62.  Corn  Meal  is  in  steady  demand  ;  last  sales  2 
$2  88  for  Brandywine,  and  2  50  for  Pennsylvania. 


pHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  JANNEY^S  LIFE  O: 
\J  WM.  PENN  AND  GEORGE  FOX.  Just  issue 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  &  Zell,  No.  193  Market  Street 
below  Fifth  North  side. 

Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth  87 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  containing  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Macaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep,  1  0 
Price  of  Life  of  G.  iox,  bound  in  cloth,  87 
a         ti       ((        tt        «        sheep  1  0 

Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail  pr€ 
paid  upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stamps  c 
money.  5mo. 

pHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FO:  ^'^ 
\J  BOYS. — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  wi  [Th. 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  cor 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  paj 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tern: 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  addres! 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  0.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  ; 

3d  mo.  22--3m.  I 

"T^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOl  ' 
Jli  YOUNG  MEN  AjJD  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situate 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N.  J  ' 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Institution  will  opej 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twent;  '^^ 
weeks. 

Ail  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  ai|  '""^ 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered  o!  Hi 
Scientific  subjects.  jji 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teachmg  which  ha  j| . 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfull 
practised.  j;  • 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuitioi! 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books  am 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  noext^ 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  an  loi; 
Instruments.  :  jj; 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  dool 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  i 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT,  iv 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  J.  |  L 

3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m.  ; /' 

Greh:n  lawn  boarding  school  fo  m 
'  GIRLS,  is  situated  within  fiver  minutes  "walk  i  g.,, 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  soutll 
west  of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  Wi|  ■ 
mington.    This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means  d 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  froj) 
the  above  named  places.    The  summer  term  will  com  jf,^, 
mence  on  the  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  continu  ; 
twenty  weeks.    All  the  usual  branches  of  athoroug  p 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing.    .  i 
The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  charg! 
of  $5  per  term.    Needle  work,,  extra  $3  per  ternl 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  $55  per  session.    Thos  ^ 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  schoofl 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionville,  H 
0..  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  ii  ^ 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 

3d  mo.  29. 
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XTUACTS  FBOM  THE  LIFE    AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORK 8  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
(Continued  from  i)}ige  1C3  ) 

Section  Y. 
I  A^'ioub  tho  month  called  June,  in  the  year 
700,  he  icujoved  from  London  to  Barking  in 
!ss(  X,  vviiirc;  he  dwelt,  and  kept  a  boarding 
^^ho<  i  fnr  some  }ears. 

Havihg  obseived,  while  be  walked  in  com- 
lumon  which  the  Baptists,  a  sober  and  sensible 
iraiiaiit  among  thnt  people,  of  whou)  he  was 
ersu  ided  that  they  feared  the  Lord,  and  were 
'aiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  ;  he  was  now 
irawn  toith  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  compassion 
)wav  i  them,  to  wri'e  the  following  epistle,  which 
:)r  tlic  sake  of  such  serious  enquirers,  is  here 
ubJisatrd,  viz  : 

{lie  people  called  Baptists,  with  whom  1 
I  formerly  walked  in  fellowship, 

I  Friends, — From  the  time  of  my  first  coming 
Imoiigst  yuv,  my  soul  met  with  disappointment, 
1  that  which  it  most  earnestly  longed  fur  and 
iesived,  uiiniely,  satisfaction.  I  hoped  your 
iini.-  ;erp  i^ad  been  rightly  called,  your  congregat- 
ions nghtl}'  gathered,  and  your  docuine,  wor- 
hip  aiiu  ..rdinances,  such  as  were  in  uU  things 
onfonuable  unto  the  primitive  pattern,  unto  the 
joctrine,  worship  and  ordinances  of  our  Lord 
lesus  Christ,  and  his  holy  apostles.  The  first 
oing  time  stariied  roe,  and  put  uie  upon  farther 
inquiry,  was  upon  this  occasion:  after  I  had 
een  in  tiie  water,  and  was  pulling  off  the  wet 
arments,  wherein  I  had  beeft  irumerged,  or 
ipt,  a  certain  seeker  came  into  the  room,  and, 
s  1  icu.emioer,  addressed  himself  to  me  in  these 
ery  words,  saying,  Sir,  you  are  welcome  out  of 
ine  ioiui  into  another.'^  This  struck  me  to  the 
'ery  heart,  and  in  the  secret  of  my  soul,  I  cried 
into  Lord,  saying,  Lord  !  W  hat  a  condition 
m  I  in  !  Is  this  all  the  advance  that  I  have 
oade,  to  lay  down^  or  relinquish  one  form,  and 


take  up  another  !"  Great  sorrow  and  heaviness 
seized  upon  me,  aT;d  I  was  so  concern  d  and 
troubled  for  a  time,  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  But 
conversing  with  some  amongst  you,  v.'ho  took 
upon  them  to  resolve  the  doubts  of^  scrupuh>us 
consciences,  I  got  over  my  trouble  for  the  pre- 
sent, being  ignorantly  persuaded,  that  though 
your  baptism  was  a  form,  yet  it  differed  much 
from  the  forms  of  others,  and  that  it  was  an 
apostolic  practice,  and  to  continue.  And  Ibogan 
to  rejoice,  and  be  glad  in  it,  and  preached  it  up, 
and  pressed  it  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness, 
and  many  thereupon  in  several  places  wei  e  con- 
vinced of  it,  and  baptized,  but  as  I  never  felt  an 
inclination  in  me  to  baptize  any,  till  called  there- 
unto by  the  congregation  at  Newgate  Street  j  so, 
I  thank  God,  I  baptized  none  but  —  persons,  and 
that  rather  in  compliance  with  the  congregation's 
call,  and  the  present  occasion,  than  any  necessity 
laid  upon  me  from  the  Lord.  And  after  I  had 
baptized  those  few,  the  thoughts  of  that  work 
quite  departed  from  me,  and  a  concern  came 
upon  me,  to  mind  and  witness  by  personal  ex- 
perience, the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  whereof 
water  baptism  was  but  a  type  and  figure,  and  a 
dispensation  of  temporary  continuance,  apper- 
taining only  to  John's  ministry,  who  was  the 
forerunner  of  Christ;  so  that  water  baptism  was 
to  cease  and  determine,  as  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion came  on,  the  substance  being  to  take  place 
of  the  shadow,  and  the  servant  to  give  way  ta 
the  son,  who  is  Lord  of  all.  That  word  was  often 
with  me,  when  I  was  a  teacher  among  you,  The 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  a  ministration  of 
the  Spirit.  At  first  I  did  not  know  the  me;»ning, 
of  it,  and  I  sought  to  understand  it  by  reading  of' 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  searching  into  codq- 
mentators  and  expositors,  by  studying  the 
grammatical  meaning,  the  scope  of  the  place,  the 
coherence  of  the  context,  and  endeavoring  to 
bring  the  result  of  all  down  to  that,  which  you 
called  the  analogy  of  faith.  These  with  the  ad- 
dition of  prayer,  were  the  usual  rules. laid  down 
among  you,  for  the  attaining  to  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  Scripture.  These  rules  1  observed 
with  great  diligence  and  exactness,  but  my  own. 
will  and  wisdom  bearing  the  greater  sway  in  this 
enquiry,  I  was  so  strangely  confused  and  bewil- 
dered, that  I  could  arrive  at  no  satisfjictory  in- 
terpretation. And  it  was  well  for  me  that  I 
saw  what  loss  and  confusion  I  was  in ;  for  had 
the  result  of  that>cnquiry  ended  in  satisfaction,  I , 
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might  have  lain  in  gross  igaorance  to  this  day  ; 
for  I  can  truly  say,  as  I  was  sincere  in  my  search, 
so  I  would  fain  have  stayed,  such  was  my  natu- 
ral inclination,  where  I  was,  could  I  have  met 
with  satisfaction.  But  my  soul  was  in  a  travel, 
and  exercise  of  mind  daily  increased,  so  that  I 
could  be  at  no  rest,  day  nor  night;  for  the  empti- 
ness of  this,  and  other  external  practices  amongst 
you,  was  discovered  to  me,  and  I  had  a  kind  of 
glimmering,  as  I  may  say,  of  a  higher  state, 
and  a  more  spiritual  worship,  but  knew  not  what 
it  was,  nor  where  to  find  it. 

Under  this  exercise,  I  continued  for  several 
month?!.  When  I  lay  down  to  take  my  natural 
rest,  I  could  have  none,  and  then  I  wished  for 
the  morning,  and  when  the  moruing  came,  my 
trouble  returned  with  it,  and  then  I  wished  for 
the  evening.  For  now  a  concern  came  upon  me, 
not  only  about  worship,  but  also  about  the  qual- 
ification that  my  soul  was  in  for  the  right  and 
acceptable  performance  of  it.  For  the  light, 
which  before  shined  in  my  darkness,  began  to 
shine  a  little  out  of  it,  and  to  show  me  that  ray 
state,  notwithstanding  ray  water  baptism,  high 
profession,  zealous  preaching,  and  strict  conver- 
sation, was  but  a  polluted  state  ;  and  that  whilst 
I  remained  in  it,  my  duties  and  performances 
were  polluted  also.  He  that  "  killeth  an  ox,  in 
such  a  state,  is,  as  if  he  slew  a  man  ;  he  that  sac- 
rificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  h-?  cut  off  a  dog's  neck  ;  he 
that  olfereth  an  oblation,  as  if  ho  offered  swine's 
blood;  and  he  that  burneth  incense,  as  if  he 
blessed  an  idol,"  Isa.  Ixvi.  3.  So  that  except  I 
came  to  witness  redemption  and  deliverance  out 
of  this  estate,  all  my  services  were  abomination, 
and  my  goodliest  performances  as  the  offerings 
of  strange  fire. 

Now  judfyrnent  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  day  of  the  Lord  burned  as  a  fire  in  my  bow- 
els; for  my  sin  was  set  in  order  before  me,  and 
mine  iniquitie-^,  which  profession  could  not  disco- 
ver, wore  manifested  to  me,  by  the  light  of  Christ 
in  my  conscience ;  and  I  saw,  though  a  strict 
professor  and  a  sober  liver,  that  there  was  yet  a 
further  work  to  be  done;  I  must  either  come  to 
witness  regeneration,  or  there  was  no  hopes  of 
aeceptmce  for  me  with  the  pure  and  holy  God. 
That  'twas  not  the  name  of  Christian  without 
the  Nature;  nor  the  profession  of  religion,  with- 
out the  possession,  that  would  do.  That  Isaac 
must  be  offered  up,  as  well  as  Ishniael  cist  out. 
That  no  league  was  to  be  made  with  Amalek,  no 
sin  or  lust  to  be  spared,  no  Canaanite  suffered  to 
dwell  in  the  land,  no  possessions  kept  that  Christ 
required  to  be  sold;  but  that  all  must  be  judged 
down,  all  must  be  parted  with,  that  was  contrary 
to  the  holy  will  of  God,  which  is  our  sanctifica 
tion,  and  that  not  in  part  only,  as  your  doctrine 
is,  but  wholly,  as  the  Apostle's  prayer  was,  1 
Thes.  V.  28.  This  was  a  time  of  solitude,  and 
retirement  with  me,  and  I  desired  and  delighted 
to  be  much  alone,  though  I  was  not  alone,  for 


the  Lord  was  with  me.    The  Lord  was  in 

temple,  and  the  flesh  was  brought  in  silence  1 
fore  him.    And  in  this  silence,  as  I  waited  1 
upon  him,  by  the  strength  of  Christ  communi 
ted  to  me,  without  whom  I  neither  do,  could,] 
can  do  anything  acceptable  to  him  ;  it  plea 
the  Lord  to  break  in  upon  me  by  his  heart  tend 
ing  power,  and  to  open  my  understanding,  a 
to    give  me  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  1 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  N 
the  vail  being  measurably  taken  off  in  Chri 
these  words,  viz  :  ''The  dispensation  of  the  G 
pel,  is  a  ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  which  befc 
were  as  a  sealed  book,  began  to  be  opened  in  n 
and  the  eyes  of  my  understanding  to  be  enlig 
ened,  by  the  immediate  inshining  of  the  light 
Christ,  so  that  1  came  to  see  an  end  of  all  forn 
ministrations,  whether  of  divine  appointment, 
of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  or  John,  which  had  th 
time  and  period  ;  or  such  as  men  had  shaped  a 
fashioned  in  their  own  wisdom,  some  after 
form  and  some  after  another,  in  imitation  of  t 
scripture  pattern,  according  to  the  various  e( 
ceptions  they  had  in  their  own  heads;  but  i! 
minding  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  H 
Spirit  in  their  hearts,  which,  if  they  had  I 
waited  for  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  would  c 
tainly  have  guided  them  into  the  way  of  tru 
They  ran  into  error  and  confusion,  and  tl 
church-model  which  pleased  one  party,  was  d 
liked  by  another;  and  that  which  a  second  ere 
ed,  a  third  pulled  down,  and  so  to  the  four 
fifth,  &c.    Each  party  commending  and  applai 
ing  its  own  platform,  as  most  conformable  a 
agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  all  were  mi 
erably  mistaken;  and  while  they  all  pretendl 
to  have  the  truth  on  their  sides,  all  lost  it  ;  | 
whereupon,  as  they  began,  so  they  went  on,  aj^. 
remain  to  this  day,  in  a  dark  condition;  the  l| 
ginning  and  continuance  of  their  several  chur| 
fellowships  being  darkness  and  Babel;  notwit 
standing  their  pretences  to  Scripture,  and  assu 
ing  to  themselves  the  specious  appellations 
primitive  and  Apostolic.    And  as  in  the  light 
saw  an  end  of  all  former  ministrations,  so  I  s: 
also  what  ministration  God  had  ordained  to  I 
and  remain  as  the  highest,  last,  and  only  min 
tration,  for  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men 
come  under,  and  wait  upon  him  in  ;  and  that  ■ 
"  The  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  inairij 
diate  teachings  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
every  one  of  their  hearts. 


I' 


•itli: 


[  To  be  continued.] 


HAPPINESS. 

There  is  one  fact  which  it  is  not  likely  tl 
world  will  ever  learn,  to  wit,  that  happiness 
not  necessarily  dependent  on  outward  conditio 
The  man  of  robust  health  often  complains 
trifling  and  even  imaginary  diseases  as  much  ; 
the  confirmed  valetudinarian  ;  a  man  with  m 
lions  of  wealth  may  be  a  pauper,  stinting  hit 
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self  and  dreading  poverty,  as  the  day-laborer, 
who  has  no  certainty  in  the  morniag  that  h«  may 
have  bread  enough  during  the  day  to  satisfy  his 
hur  ger ;  he  who  acquires  fame  and  influence  may 
be  even  more  dissatisfied  thau  the  one  who  is 
hopelessly  struggling  to  attain  the  same  emi- 
nence j  in  social  life,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
most  happy  who  have  the  most  conveniences; 
envy  and  jealousy  are  by  bo  means  confined  to  the 
neglected.  Thus  through  the  whole  circle  of 
human  experience,  they  seek  happiness  in  vain 
who  seek  for  it  in  outward  circumstances.  The 
mind  is  its  seat.  Cultivate  cheerfulness,  con- 
'tentraent,  benevolence,  and  above  all,  godliness, 
Iwhich  includes  the  others,  and  happiness, 
which  the  world  pursues  after  in  vain,  or  at 
least  as  large  a  share  of  it  as  is  consistent  with 
our  present  fallen  condition,  will  come  of  itself. 
This  is  a  secret  worth  knowing.  It  will  operate 
far  more  effectually  than  the  erapircal  prescrip- 
tions of  the  world. — [^Freshi/terian. 


A  Mc7norial  concerning  our  deceased  Friend ^ 
Harriet  J.  Moore, 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  at  Spruce  street,  12  mo.  21st, 
1855, 

Women  Friends  handed  in  the  following  Me- 
orial,  concerning  our  deceased  friend,  Harriet 
J.  Moore,  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  men 
and  women  Friends,  which  was  read  and  feel- 
ingly united  with. 

The  clerks  are  directed  to  transcribe  and  for- 
ward a  copy  thereof  to  the  ensuing  Quarterly 
Meeting,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  minute, 
signed  on  our  behalf 

Under  the  conviction  that  an  account  of  the 
3onvincement  and  exemplary  life  of  our  beloved 
friend,  Harriet  J.  Moore,  would  be  edifying  and 
ncouraging  to  survivors,  and  particularly  to  our 
youth,  we  are  induced  to  give  forth  the  following 
Memorial  : 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Ann 
Stockly,  of  x\ccomac  county,  Virginia,  and  was 
born  on  the  6ih  of  11th  month,  1797. 

Her  mother  dying  during  her  infancy,  the 
ilire  of  the  children  devolved  on  her  father,  who, 
Ithough  not  a  member  of  any  religious  society, 
as,  by  his  intercourse  with  Friends,  impressed 
ith  a  love  for  their  principles.  This  induced 
im  to  send  his  eldest  son  and  daughter  to  the 
carding  School  under  the  care  of  Southern 
uarterly  Meeting. 

As  there  were  no  Friends  in  his  neighbor- 
cod,  and  most  of  his  wife's  relatives  associated 
ith  those  of  the  Episcopal  faith,  Harriet  was 
rough t  up  under  that  influence,  and  baptised 
cording  to  their  form. 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  about  eight 
fears  of  age,  and  her  eldest  sister  soon  after 
rried  Dr.  Thompson  Holmes,  under  whose 


guardian  care  she,  with  the  other  children,  was 
taken. 

Of  the  kind  and  parental  solicitude  of  this 
brother-in-law,  she  always  spoke  with  great  in- 
terest and  affection  ;  attributing  to  his  refined 
and  cultivated  mitid  mwah.  of  the  literary  taste 
she  possessed,  which  was  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  her  through  life. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age  she  was  seiit 
to  Friends'  school,  in  Caraden,  Delaware,  where 
the  pupils  were  required  to  conform  to  our  testi- 
monies, in  dress  and  address,  with  which  re- 
strictions she  cheerfully  complied,  and  often,  in 
after  years,  spoke  impressively  of  the  benefliial 
effect  of  this  infiaence. 

Upon  leaving  school,  she  went  to  reside  with 
a  sister,  who  had  married  a  member  of  Camden 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  proved  an  important 
<pra  in  her  life.  She  thus  became  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  Friends,  but  not  having 
yet  clearly  seen  the  delusive  character  of  all  vain 
amusements,  she  thought  the  restraints  imposed 
too  severe  for  the  youthful  mind;  and  being  of  a 
gay  and  lively  disposition,  fond  of  music,  singing 
and  dancing,  she  freely  indulged  therein,  when 
absent  from  home. 

In  a  few  years  it  pleased  Divine  Goodness  to 
visit  her  with  powerful  religious  impressions, 
calling  her  away  from  the  amusements  in  which 
she  had  delighted,  but  she  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friend?i, 
because  of  the  humiliating  dispensation  their 
self  denying  life  would  cause  her  to  pass  through. 

During  this  conflict,  she  accompanied  the 
family  to  their  meeting  on  First  days,  though  at. 
other  times  she  frequently  went  with  the  Metho- 
dists, and  for  a  season  seemed  to  feel  that  a 
resting  place  might  be  found  among  them.  But 
it  was  clearly  manifested  that  if  she  would  be 
Christ's  disciple,  the  whole  heart  must  be  sur- 
rendered, and  every  dependence  given  up  which 
tended  to  draw  her  from  that  fountain  of  life  and 
light  within — of  which  it  was  promised  whoso- 
ever drinketh  shall  never  thirst.'' 

After  a  struggle  with  her  natural  inclina- 
tion, her  will  became  subjected  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  and  she  applied  to  be  received  into 
religious  fellowship  with  Friends 

The  desire  to  assimilate  more  with  them,  and 
be  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  Society,  induced 
her  to  become  a  scholar  at  West- town  Boarding 
School,  in  the  year  1818. 

In  1819  she  married  our  friend  William  W. 
Moore,  then  of  Kaston,  Maryland.  Here  she 
bccamea  useful  memberof  Third  Haven  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  acceptably  filled  the  stations  of 
clerk  and  overseer. 

After  her  marriage,  she  found  that  two  young 
slaves  who  had  been  left  her  by  the  will  of  her 
father  had  not  been  manumitted.  These  she 
liberated  ;  and  one  of  them  proving  imbecile, 
was  maintained  by  her  during  his  life. 
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in  the  year  1822  she  travelled  as  companion 
to  a  Friend,  who,  with  a  minute,  was  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Quarter;  and  in 
1824,  obtained  Xhe  approbation  of  her  Monthly 
Meeting  to  acaompany  Margaret  Judge  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  some  of  the  Southern  States  ; 
which  acts  of  dedication  proved  strengthening 
and  encouraging  to  her  mind. 

In  1829  she  removed,  with  her  husband,  to 
Baltimore,  where  the  held  of  religious  service 
opened  more  extensively,  and  she  was  engaged  in 
th3  disciplinary  concerns  of  society.  Under 
these  she  was,  at  times,  bowed  in  deep  humilia- 
tion, and  fervent  petitions  were  raised  that  she 
might  be  strengthened  to  walk  consistently  with 
the  profession  she  was  making,  so  that  she  bhould 
not  become  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ercised minds,  and  be  enabled  to  perform  her 
duties  to  the  glory  of  Him  whose  cause  she 
espoused. 

She  became  a  member  of  this  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  1834,  where  also  she  filled  ihe  stations  of 
clerk  and  overseer,  acceptably  to  her  friends  ; 
her  exemplary  life  eminently  qualifying  her, 
under  the  Divine  anointing,  to  be  a  fit  laborer 
for  the  restoration  of  those  who  had  departed 
from  our  testimonies,  and  to  explain  their  beauty 
and  consistency  with  the  life  of  a  Christian. 

Her  appearance  in  the  ministry  was  about  the 
year  1888,  and  as  she  dwelt  near  the  fountain 
from  whence  all  pure  ministry  must  flow,  her 
gift  was  occupied  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
friends,  and  by  them  acknowledged,  in  1842. 

Having  thus  devoted  herself  to  serve  her  Di- 
vine Master,  in  whatever  way  he  required,  she 
became  a  faithful  steward  of  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  her. 

Her  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying,  concise 
and  perspicuous,  and  tended  to  confirm  the  weak 
in  the  path  of  faithfulness ;  also,  to  arouse  the 
indifferent  to  a  consideration  of  the  inestimable 
blessings  in  store  for  those  who  yield  to  the 
manifestations  of  Divine  Light,  and  follow  its 
requirings. 

In  prayer  she  was  eminently  favored  ;  she  de- 
lighted in  reading  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  hav- 
ing always  esteemed  them  a  great  blessing  con- 
ferred on  the  children  of  men,  and  in  her 
ministry  elucidated  her  subject  by  appropriate 
quotations. 

With  the  dogmas  of  theology  she  had  but 
little  to  do,  esteeming  faith  in  Christ  as  mani- 
fested by  corresponding  works  of  righteousness, 
alone  e-sential  to  man's  salvation. 

She  often  lamented  the  difierences  existing  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  about  doctrines  and 
opinions,  believing  it  far  more  consistent  for 
Christians  to  cultivate  love  one  for  another,  than 
to  contend  about  that  which  satisficth  not. 

So  zealous  was  slie  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
precious  testimonies,  that  she  continued  in  the 
performaaoe  of  her  veligious  duties,  often  in  great 
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bodily  weakness,  and  seldom  permitted  any  thii 
to  prevent  her  attendance  of  all  our  religio 
meetings. 

Ttius  concerned  to  be  found  faithful,  she  gre 
in  grace,  and  in  the  saving  knowledge  or  h 
Lord  and  Master. 

Being  desirous  of  doing  her  work  in  the  ds 
time,  she  yielded  to  an  impression  of  duty, 
1844,  to  make  a  religious  visit  to  the  Mcetin 
composing  the  Southern  Quarter,  where  she  h 
experienced  her  youthful  visitations  and  religioi 
baptisms. 

From  this  time  she  was  frequently  engage 
with  the  approbation  of  her  friends,  in  attendir 
some  of  the  meetings  within  the  limits  of  PI 
delphia,  Baltimore,  New  York    and  Geuesi 
Yearly  Meetings. 

in  1854  shvi  opened  a  concern  to  visit,  in  Qo 
pel  love,  the  members  of  this  Monthly  Meetin; 
and  such  others  as  were  in  the  practice  of  a 
sembling  with  us;  which  service  she  was  favor( 
to  perform  to  the. edification  of  the  visited,  an 
peace  of  her  own  mind. 

In  the  fifth  mo.,  1855,  she  obtained  a  minu 
to  attend  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  at  i 
close  felt  her  mind  drawn  to  a  meeting,  appointc 
by  a  Friend,  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  whei 
she  was  engaged  in  a  very  lively  and  imprcssi^ 
manner;  declaring,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensi^ 
testimony,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Light  or  Grrai 
of  God,  given,  according  to  the  Scripture,  "i 
all  men,  for  their  salvation,''  and  ciosinjx  h( 
services  with  solemn  supplication. 

In  speaking  to  a  friend,  at  the  conclusion  i  fee. 
this  opportunity,  she  remarked,  that  she  "  fe 
now  as  if  she  was  ready  to  go  home  and  die — {  ^^li 
her  work  was  done.'' 

Shortly  after  this,  she  accompanied  her  hu, 
band  on  a  social  visit  to  their  relatives  an  utiii 
friends  in  Maryxand,  where  was  left  a  sweet  r 
membrance  of  her  many  virtues ;  and,  on  h(  Kd, 
return  home,  her  mind  seemed  clothed  with  th  Hcci 
spirit  of  universal  love.  k 

The  following  First  day,  the  1st  of  the  7t 
month,  she  was  in  her  accustomed  place  for  pul  Hji 
lie  worship,  and,  in  the  morning  meeting,  r«i 
markably  drawn  forth  in  fervent  supplication  fc  k'S 
all  then  gathered,  that  they  might,  through  ded)  lient 
cation  and  obedience,  realize  a  closer  walk  wife  br 
God,  frequently  repeating,  "  Oh,  for  a  close' 
walk  with  Thee,"  and  humbly  acknowledginlj 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  her  Heavenly  Fathe'j 
in  having  enabled  her  to  fulfil  the  duties  assigne; 
her,  she  now  desired  to  render  unto  Him  t\ 
tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Many,  then  present,  will  remember  this  0(|J 
casion  as  peculiarly  solemn,  and  as  a  partinl| 
blessing  from  one  who  had  been  an  earnes  I 
faithful  laborer,  not  only  for  her  own  peace,  bi^ 
for  the  little  flock  who  gathered  with  her.  l,it 

The  next  day  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill  f 
and,  after  a  few  hours  of  intense  sufiering,  W8k 
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pelieved  from  pain,  although  sickness  continued, 
intervals,  until  nature  became  exhausted. 
During  her  illness  she  seemed  entirely  weaned 
Jlfrom  this  life,  expressing  a  desire  to  "  go  to  her 
iHeavcnly  Father's  rest,"  often  ejaculating, 
Dearest  Father,  take  me  to  thyself.'' 
To  the  question,  how  she  felt?  she  replied, 
Very  well,  except  this  sickness/'  and  soon 
idded :  ^'  I  have  not  seen  how  this  is  to  termi- 
late;  but,  be  that  as  it  may — all  is  well !" 

Her  mind  was  centred  in  composure  and  re- 
ignation,  until  the  close,  which  took  place  on 
he  4th  of  seventh  month,  1855,  after  an  illness 
,)f  forty-two  hours,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Jos.  C.  Turnpenny,  \  j 
Martha  B.  Hough,  | 
Read  and  approved,  in  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Cherry  street,  on 
^lle  5th  of  2d  month,  1856. 

Joshua  Ltppinoott,  } 
Susanna  M.  Parrish,  5 


Clerks. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Attention  has  been  recently  called  in  the  In- 
telligencer to  the  importance  of  Friends  forming 
neighborhood  settlements,  when  selecting  homes 
n  the  .Western  States.  In  earlier  times,  the 
ubject  of  removals  was  an  especial  concern  of 
•ur  Society,  and  was  deemed  so  important  to  the 
)est  interest  of  the  individuals  concerned  as  to 
equire  disciplinary  provision  on  the  subject, 
ythough  that  discipline  has  become  nearly  ob- 
olete,  yet  the  subject  is  as  important  now  as 
ver  it  was.  Experience  has  evinced  that  when 
family  of  Friends  remove  and  settle  in  a  remote 
)art  of  the  country,  where  they  are  deprived  of 
he  advantages  of  meetings  and  schools,  and  that 
meliorating,  social  intercourse  f>r  which  Friends 
re  remarkable,  the  consequence  generally  has 
)een,  that  in  the  course  of  years,  their  interest 
n  society  has  been  much  diminished  or  entirely 
ost,  and  those  peculiarities  that  distinguit-h  us 
iis  a  people,  cease  to  be  discernible  in  their  ordi- 
lary  deportment. 

In  travelling  extensively  through  Illinois,  and 
he  Northern  part  of  Indiana  some  years  ago, 
he  writer  of  this  article  had  an  opportunity  of 
bserving:  tife  isolated  situation  of  the  large  num- 
)er  of  Friends  in  those  parts  of  the  country.  The 
onclusion  was  unavo  dable,  that  they  were  suf- 
ering  a  great  loss,  and  that  heir  tcbildren  in  the 
pse  of  time  would  be  entirely  alienated  from 
)ur  Society.  Many  of  those  Friends,  no  doubt, 
elt  severely  the  loss  of  the  religious  and  social 
)rivileges  they  enjoyed  previous  to  their  remo- 
val, and  probably  were  not  aware  of  their  value 
-ill  deprived  of  them. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  condition  of  our  Socic- 
y,  it  is  obvious  that  at  an  earlier  period,  Friends 
n  removing  to  new  settlements  placed  much 
nore  importance  upon  the  early  establishments 


of  Meetings,  than  many  now  do.  W  hen  removed 
beyond  the  verge  of  a  meeting,  it  was  not  unu- 
sual for  a  family  to  hold  meetings  at  stated  times 
in  their  own  house,  and  on  such  occasions,  fre- 
quently, some  sober  minded  neighbors  would 
come  and  sit  with  them,  and  this  small  number 
being  increased  by  succeeding  settlers,  would  be 
the  origin  of  a  large  meeting.  Such  family  or 
neighborhood  meetings  have  been  among  the 
most  satisfactory  that  I  have  attended. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  much  loss  may 
'  be  sustained  by  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a 
Meeting-house;  for  while  Friends  are  delaying 
'  for  the  means  to  accomplish  this,  a  growing  in- 
difference to  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties,  may  be  imperceptibly  enfeebling  that 
strength,  which  might  have  been  invigorated  by 
meeting  for  social  worship  in  their  own  dwel- 
lings. At  the  rise  of  onr  society,  when  it  was 
increasing  most  rapidly,  and  for  many  years  af- 
terwards, a  large  proportion  of  the  Meetings 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  were  held 
in  Friends' dwellings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  parental  care  man- 
ifested in  former  years,  by  our  Society,  in  relation 
to  infant  settlements  of  Friends  in  remote  parts 
I  of  the  country.  It  is,  perhaps,  seventy-five  years 
;  ago  when  there  were  a  few  Friends  in  Canada, 
I  whose  remote  situation  so  claimed  the  sympathy 
I  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  that  it  appointed 
I  a  Committee  to  visit  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them  in  the  establishment  of  meeting!^ 
and  for  their  general  encouragement.    The  labor 
and  sacrifice  required  in  the  performance  of  this 
service  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
distance  to  be  travelled  by  part  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  about  four  hundred  miles,  performed  on 
horseback,  I  think,  by  both  men  and  women ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  an  almost 
'  untrodden  wilderness;  the  company  having  to 
'  sleep  in  the  woods  several  nights  both  going  and 
returning.    It  proved,  however,  a  satisfactory 
visit,  and  was  doubtless  encouraging  and  strength- 
ening to  the  few  Friends  settled  in  that,  then, 
remote  region. 

Much  valuable  information  might  probably  be 
given  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  Friends  in 
i  the  Western  States  in  addition  to  what  has  here- 
tofore been  published  in  the  Intelligencer,  and 
if  those  who  are  possessed  of  such  information 
would  forward  it  for  publication,  it  might  mate- 
rially assist  Friends  in  their  efforts  to  settle  in 
communities  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Meetings  and  schools. 

In  the  flourishing  city  of  Chicago,  there  are 
doubtless  Friends  sufficient  to  hold  a  Meeting, 
but  probably  most  of  them  are  unknown  to  each 
other.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  few 
young  Friends  have  supported,  to  some  extent, 
a  religious  meeting  in  one  of  their  dwellings. 
What  an  interesting  opportunity  is  here  present- 
ed for  some  religiously  concerned  Friends  to 
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■visit  such,  and  assist  them  in  the  establishment 
of  a  meeting. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  onr  society,  it  was  an 
importaDt  duty  of  travelling  ministers  to  advise 
and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  meetings  in 
neighborhoods  where  a  re]ifi;ious  impression  had 
been  made  through  their  iostsumentality  or  by 
the  labor  of  those  that  had  preceded  them. 

The  more  especial  object  of  these  remarks  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  Friends  who  have  removed 
or  who  contemplate  removing  to  localities  where 
no  meeting  is  established,  to  the  importance  of 
the  early  establishment  of  meetings,  for  nothing 
is  more  wasting  in  a  religious  sense  than  the 
omission  of  religious  worship. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  likely 
there  are  many  Friends  scattered  through  the 
W  estern  country,  who  do  not  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ^'  Friends'  Intelligencer,"  and  who 
have  no  medium  of  communicating  or  receiving 
information  upon  the  subject  of  settlements,  which 
might  be  useful  both  to  themselves  and  others. 
If  the  relatives  and  friends  of  such,  in  the  older 
settlements,  would  forward  them  some  numbers 
of  that  paper,  they  would  no  doubt  be  accepta- 
ble and  useful.  Gr.  F. 

Matinecoch,  Long  Island.  t>th  mo,  1856. 


Sharon  Boarding  School,  7ih  mo.  StJi,  1844. 

Dear   :    Thy  letter  of  the  3d  inst., 

came  duly  to  hand,  and  the  perusal  of  it  has  ex- 
cited feelings  of  interest  and  sympathy  with  thee 
— leading  me  now  to  offer  a  few  words  of  eh- 
couragement  to  thee,  under  the  exercises  through 
which  it  may  be  thy  lot  to  pass,  in  being  called 
to  a  public  service  in  the  church.  I  know  what 
it  is  when  duty  presents  the  required  labor,  to 
say,  "  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V  but  I 
have  also  known  the  truth  of  the  expression 
verified  :  "  my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  and  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  from  some  degree 
of  experience,  that  nothing  will  be  required  but 
what  strength  will  be  given  to  perform. 

If,  at  times,  we  are  led  to  doubt  and  question 
the  impressions  of  duty  we  may  feel,  it  ought  not 
to  be  cause  of  discouragement,  but  rather  stimulate 
lis  to  renewed  desires  after  the  clear  shioings  of 
Divine  Light,  which  will  in  due  season,  be  per- 
mitted to  break  forth  upon  us,  if  we  can  only 
maintain  a  state  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer.—- 
*^  Blessed,  is  that  servant,  who,  when  his  master 
Cometh,  is  found  watching.''  This  is  an  en- 
couraging promise,  as  well  as  many  others  which 
were  made  of  old  time,  but  which  become  new 
to  us  as  we  walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mind  the 
same  thing,  which  has  led  the  faithful  of  al!  gene- 
rations in  the  path  of  true  holiness,  which  is  the 
path  of  peace.  I  sincerely  hope  thou  may  be  en- 
couraged to  every  good  word  and  work.  Be 
faithful,  even  if  it  be  in  the  liffle,  for  it  is  those 
only  who  are  faithful  in  the  little,  that  will  be 


made  rulers  of  more.  The  path  of  the  fai'th/n 
shineth  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfec 
day.  These,  whatever  may  be  the  baptism 
through  which  they  may  have  to  pass,  will  h 
exalted  in  due  time.  They  will  be  made  joyfu 
in  the  house  of  prayer,  and  fruitful  in  the  fieh 

of  offering.    Thus,  dear   ,  I  do  not  se 

any  cause  of  discouragement;  put  on  the  whol 
armor  of  God — the  harvest  is  plenteous,  th( 
faithful  laborers  are  few.  ll  is  often  the  praye 
of  my  heart  that  more  laborers  may  be  sent  int 
the  vineyard.  Yes,  I  can  say  as  one  said  for 
merly,  ''  I  would  that  all  the  the  Lord's  servant 
were  prophets." 

I  have  lately  been  led  to  appoint  some  meet 
ingsinand  about  Philadelphia,  among  the  ^'high 
ways  and  the  hedges,"  and  I  have  felt  peace  ii 
believing  that  among  the  many  thousands  I  hav( 
mingled  with  in  these  mixed  opportunities,  som(  . 
have  been  benefitted  by  the  "  foolishness  o: 
preaching."  Among  others,  we  had  a  very  in 
teresting  meeting  with  the  inmates  of  the  prison 

The  tumults  and  commotions  in  the  city,  an 
now  very  great ;  the  signs  of  the  times  are  alarm 
ing;  we  hear  the  noise  of  the  w^arrior ;  we  see 
confusion  and  garments  rolled  in  blood;  thej 
that  take  the  sword  perish  by  the  sword  ;  forc( 
is  opposed  to  force ;  arms  to  arms!  Yerily 
there  is  need  for  the  peacemaker  to  be  up  and  j 
doing.  I  know  not  where  these  things  will  end 
or  when  it  can  again  be  said  of  that  once  fa 
vored  city,  peace  shall  be  within  thy  walls 
prosperity  within  thy  palaces."  All  these  diffi- 
culties have  had  their  origin  in  a  false  zeal  foi 
religion  and  the  Bible  !  !* 

Thy  afi'ectioDate  brother, 

John  Jackson 


For  Friends'  lotelligencer. 

The  necessity  of  reformation,  on  the  subjecl 
of  morals  and  religion,  is  often  urged,. and  yet 
with  all  its  advocacy,  its  advance  seems  slowf 
and  not  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  mechan- 
ical invention  and  arts.  Witness  the  steam-boat 
the  railroad,  people  thousands  of  miles 'apari 
conversing  together  through  the  telegraph — al 
this,  and  much  more  accomplished  in  one  age.  || 

It  might  be  a  very  profitable  inquiry,  wiiy  re-| 
form  is  so  tardy,  inasmuch  as  most  seem  to  desire jl 
it.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  th€| 
means  for  greater  advancement  are  within  our| 
reach ;  a  right  application  of  these  means  is  the 
thing  wanting,  and  in  proportion  to  our  deticiencj 
therein,  will  reform  be  retarded. 

We  read  that  "a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  k 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal."  1  take  it 
to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  good  spirit,  divine 
grace,  holy  anointing,  or  heavenly  light,  This^ 

*The  riots  against  the  Catholics,  burning  of  theii]  i^; 
churches  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  havinij  the 
Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  Public 
Schools. 
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)nstitutcs  the  basis  and  means  of  substantial 
id  genuine  reform.    And  it  was  by  becoming 
bjecfc  to  this  power,  that  the  eminent  Apostle 
'\iil  exhibited  so  rapid  an  advance  in  reform — 
-day  clothed  with  prejudice  and  a  persecuting 
:al,  to-morrow  with  divine  love  and  the  humility 
a  saint.    Here  we  have  evidence  that  this 
2  '>wer  was  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  necessary 
'  Iforra  in  the  Apostle;  and  being  the  same 
')wer  and  principle  in  all,  it  is  designed  to  work 
so,  in  all^  the  same  glorious  end. 
Do  not  many  mourn  over  National  sins,  the 
'eakness  and  deficiencies  of  religious  societies, 
ith  but  too  little  concern  for  individuals?  ap- 
irently  forgetting  that  communities  and  asso- 
ations  can  only  be  advanced  by  individual 
formation. 

The  early  Christians,  with  George  Fox,  and 
hers  who  enlisted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
oly  Spirit  inwardly  and  immediately  revealed, 
3re  valiants  in  the  cause  of  reformation  ;  t'hey 
lere  not  to  be  overcome,  even  by  the  infliction 
'pains  and  penalties  ;  having  on  the  armour  of 
od,  divme  love,  their  weapons  were  not  Car- 
d,  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down 
'the  strong  holds  of  sin  and  satan,^' 
Is  not  this  the  proper  ground  of  reformation  ? 
id  if  so,  how  necessary  for  its  advancement, — 
at  individuals  should  be  found  producing  those 
hristian  fruits,  which  are  the  only  evidences  of 
formation,  in  communities  or  associated  bodies, 
^ould  it  not  be  profitable,  while  regretting  the 
fojow  progress  made  in  diminishing  the  evils  of 
ir  day,  to  enquire  whether  reform  has  become 
irfected  in  ourselves  ? 

AH  men  are  not  in  the  same  prepared  state 
•  improvement  and  instruction.  Hence  the 
jclaraiion  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  I  have  many 
ings  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 

)W/' 

War,  Slavery,  and  intemperance  are  evils  of 
ir  day.  They  are  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be 
oral  evils, — and  some  feel  it  a  duty  enjoined 
pen  them  to  labor,  by  moral  means,  for  their 
moval.  Shall  those  prepared  for  the  adoption 
■  higher  Christian  ground,  set  at  naught  such 
bors?  Should  they  not  rather  hope  that  by 
0  fulfilment  of  a  moral  duty,  these  labourers 
ay  ultimately  be  prepared  to  embrace  the  high- 
t  Christian  standard  ? 

By  a  due  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  the 
owning  virtue,  covering  a  multitude  of  faults, 
uch  of  the  labor  honestly  intended  to  advance 
form,  would  be  rendered  not  only  more  efficient 
»r  the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  but  tend 
promote  and  strengthen  that  bond  of  broth- 
^ood,  declared  by  our  divine  master  to  be  the 
adge  of  discipleship. 

D.  I. 

^th  mo.  1856,  Duchess  Co.,  JST  Y. 


LATENT  HEAT. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  influence  latent  heat 
uf  on  water.  The  nature  of  this  latent  or  hid- 
den heat  may  be  understood  by  a  simple  experi- 
ment with  a  thermometer ; — Procure  a  vessel  of 
snow  which  has  been  cooled  down  several  degrees 
below  freezing  by  exposure  on  a  cold  day  of  win- 
ter, place  a  thermometer  within  it,  and  apply  a 
steady  or  uniform  fire.  The  snow  will  grow 
warmer,  and  the  thermometer  will  rise  until  it 
reaches  32°,  or  the  freezing  point.  Here  it  will 
immediately  stop,  and  remain  entirely  stationary 
until  the  snow  is  all  melted.  The  time  required 
to  melt  the  snow  will  be  long  enough  to  have 
heated  the  same  amount  of  water  up  to  172«'  • — 
that  is,  140°  have  become  lost,  hidden,  or  latent, 
in  the  process  of  melting.  Now,  this  is  a  most 
important  circumstance;  for  if  no  heat  were 
made  latent,  or  consumed  in  the  melting  process, 
when  warm  weather  approaches  after  our  deep 
snows,  they  would  be  instantly  converted  into 
water  the  very  moment  the  thermometer  should 
rise  above  freezing,  and  disastrous  floods  and  all 
the  other  inconveniences  of  the  disappearance  of 
snow  and  ice  be  the  result. 

Again  :  continue  the  experiment.  The  heat, 
continually  applied  to  the  vessel  of  now  melted 
snow,  wiil  cause  the  thermometer  to  rise  gradu- 
ally to  212^,  or  boiling.  It  will  then  remain 
again  stationary  till  all  the  water  is  again  con- 
verted into  steam, — that  is,  all  boiled  away.  A 
very  large  amount  of  heat  is  here  made  latent,  or 
nearly  five  times  as  much  as  to  heat  the  water 
from  freezing  to  boiling.  This  is  perhaps  a  still 
more  remarkable  property  than  that  connected 
with  the  melting  of  snow.  For  if  no  heat  were 
made  latent  in  this  process,  every  vessel  of  boil- 
ing water,  whether  large  or  small,  would  instant- 
ly flash  into  vapor,  and  become  dry.  Even  the 
gradual  and  imperceptible  evaporation  by  the 
sun's  rays  would  occasion  a  similar  result  upon 
all  natural  bodies  of  water,  and  rivers,  lakes,  and 
oceans  would  be  dissipated,  and  again  brought 
down  in  fearful  deluges,  at  every  change  of  the 
weather  from  warm  to  cold,  and  vice  verm. 

The  wisdom  of  men,  had  they  undertaken  to 
plan  all  these  processes,  would  certainly  have 
overlooked  some  essential  particular,  and  perhaps 
rained  the  v^hole  by  some  apparently  unimpor- 
tant omission. 


STATISTICS  or  LONDON. 

London  covers  at  present  a  space  of  122  square 
miles.  It  contains  327,391  houses,  and  2,362,- 
236  inhabitants,  the  annual  increase  of  the  popur 
lation  being  upwards  of  40,000.  The  length  of 
all  the  dlfi'erent  streets  is  1750  miles.  The 
paving  of  them  cost  ^614,000,000,  and  the 
yearly  cost  of  keeping  the  pavement  in  repair  ia 
jei, 800,000.  London  has  now  1907  miles  of 
gas  pipes,  and  the  same  lergth  of  water  pipes. 
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The  introduction  of  gas  cost  £3,000,000.  There 
are  360,000  burners  in  the  city,  which  consume 
every  night  13,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  valued 
at  £500,000,  or  $2,500,000.  The  Bankers  of 
London  have  under  their  control  a  capital  of 
£64,000,000,  and  the  different  Insurance  com- 
panies have  a  cash  capital  of  ^610,000,000,  and 
£78,000,000  in  negotiable  paper.  The  taxes  on 
houses  amount  yearly  to  £12,500,000.  The 
furniture  of  these  houses  is  insured  to  the  amount 
of  £166,000,000.  Twenty  thousand  persons  are 
con>tantly  employed  in  keeping  the  docks  in 
repair. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

FlilKNDS'  liNTELLlGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  7,  1856. 

We  have  received  from  a  friend  in  attendance 
at  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  that  Meeting  which  we  give 
to  our  readers.  The  memorials  mentioned  may 
appear  in  some  subsequent  number. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
YEARLY  MEETING  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  assem- 
bled at  Rose  St.  Meeting  House  on  7th  day 
morning,  the  24th  of  5th  mo.  1856.  Six  or 
seven  strangers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  with 
minutes  of  approbation  from  their  friends  at 
home,  were  in  attendance.  These  welcome  vis- 
itors were  mostly  ministers;  several  others  with- 
out minutes,  who  were  well  known,  were  also  in 
attendance,  whose  company  was  accepted,  in 
accorc'ance  with  the  view  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
when  she  beheld  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  and  the  sitting  of  the  ser- 
vants in  it.  The  value  of  these  Meetings  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  is  self-evident,  not  only 
that  Grospel  love  and  brotherly  kindness  (the 
badge  of  discipleship)  may  prevail  among  thfm, 
but  that  the  inj  unction  of  Christ  may  be  observed. 

As  I  have  washed  your  feet,  (your  standing 
and  stepping  members)  so  ye  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet/'  Hence  the  usefulness  of  them 
extends  to  every  member  of  society.  The  Meet- 
ing adjourned  on  seventh  day  evening  to  meet 
nest  year  at  Hester  street  Meeting  house. 

The  general  Yearly  Meeting  assembled  on 
second  day  Morning  the  26th,  the  Women  at 
Rose  street,  and  the  Men  at  Hester  street  Meet- 
ing House.  Both  Meetings  are  to  assemble 
next  year  at  Hester  street,  (the  Rose  st.  House 
having  been  sold.)  The  Representatives  being- 
called,  wore  in  attendance,  except  eight,  five  of 
whom  forwarded  satisfactory  reasons  for  their 
absence, — so  few  being  absent  out  of  so  large  a 
number  is  a  manifestation  of  the  deep  interest 
felt  in  tlie  Yearly  jMeeting.  Epistles  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read;  their  lively  contents 
exemplified  the  travail  and  exercise  of  the  Church  , 


for  the  preservation  and  salvation  of  its  me 
hers,  and  elicited  a  response. 

It  was  proposed  that  they  be  published  f| 
useful  distribution  among  the  members  ;  but 
was  recommended  that  Friends  of  New  Yo 
Yearly  Meeting  should  carefully  and  watchfu 
attend  to  their  own  daties,  and  if  needful  th 
would  be  qualified  to  send  suitable  counsel 
their  absent  members,  without  borrowing  fro 
other  Yearly  Meetings.     The  state  of  sueie 
being  brought  into  view  on  Third  day  mornin 
by  reading  and  answering  the  queries,  a  de 
feeling  was  spread  over  the  meeting  for  the  wd 
fare  of  our  Zion.    The  ancient  Apostolic 
junction  went  forth,  "Be  not  conformed  to  tb 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  goo 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God  concer 
iug  you."    It  was  clearly  shown  that  wherev 
this  "  will  or  Law  of  Grod  "  was  happily  disco 
ered  and  obeyed,  there  would  be  no  complaints 
remissness  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  f 
^  worship  or  discipline,  nor  of  declining  love  ar 
1  unity  among  brethren;  that  the  baneful  ravages 
detraction  would  cease  forever  :  and  instead 
strife,  debate  and  contention,  peace,  amity  ar 
love  would  prevail.. 

On  Fourth  day  afternoon,  the  subject  of  si 
very  and  the  use  of  the  products  of  slave  lab( 
was  introduced  into  the  meeting.  Full  time  w 
allowed  for  concerned  Friends  to  give  expressio 
to  their  feelings  on  this  momentous  subject,  an 
it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  none  on  whic 
friends  are  more  generally  and  fully  united,  bi 
the  right  disposition  of  this  concern  cannot  be  dt 
termined  by  arguments.  Friends  were  therefoi, 
earnestly  recommended  to  attend  faithfully  to  tbj 
manifestations  of  truth  on  their  own  minds  in  n 
gard  to  this  matter.  It  was  also  clearly  shown,  th{ 
no  testimony  of  Truth,  whether  on  the  subject  ( 
slavery  or  anything  else,  could  be  predicated  o 
any  other  ground  than  conviction.  That  it  w^' 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  that  every  mai 
should  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  wbg. 
he  ought  to  do,  and  to  walk  accordingly.  Twj 
Memorials  for  deceased  Friends  were  read,  an 
the  M  eting  adjourned  until  Fifth  day  morning 
Two  sessions  on  fifth  day  brought  the  business  tj 
a  close,  when  a  vocal  supplication  to  the  Thronij 
of  Grace  spread  a  solemnity  over  the  Meeting 
Many  present  felt  that  the  divine  Master  ha*' 
been  with  his  disciples  in  the  transaction  of  th 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  wing  of  an  I 
cient  goodness  had  been  extended  over  the  as| 
sembly.  Under  the  invaluable  feeling  of  brcj 
therly  love,  this  Meeting  concluded  to  moe 
again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the  Lort! 
permit.  *  | 


Died, — On  First  day  morning,,  the  llth  ult.,  ii 
Smithfield,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  Eliza  || 
BETH  G.  Hav^^kinS;  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. 


.... 
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^  I  ^  

>n\      At  a  Yearly  Meeting;  of  Women  Friends,  held 
j  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from  the  I'ith 
of  Fifth  month  to  the  IGth  of  the  same,  (iuclu- 
:4  :  give,)  1856. 

^    I      Epistles  from  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly  Meet- 

I  ings  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Genesee,  and 
'  i  I  Baltimore,  were  read  to  our  mutual  edifican'on, 

i  breathing  a  language  of  encouragement  to  all 
J  k  j  classes  amongst  us,  and  inciting  us  to  renewed 
'>i  i  faithfulness  in  the  support  of  our  Christian  tes- 
■  ii  I  timonies.    Those  in  the  morning  of  their  day 
'If  !  were  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  the 

i  Divine  Spirit,  and  not  put  off  till  a  more  conve- 
•'ici  i  nient  season  the  sacrifice  in  which  He  delights, 
t"i !  until  with  brolcen  health  and  wasted  energy  they 
ifiBj'   bave  but  a  little  remnant  of  life  and  ability  to 

i  serve  Him — so  as  to  come  forth  in  the  path  of 
•m  I  obedience,  ere  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth 
If^rs!  I  have  passed  away — that  they  may  be  led  in  the 
''ifffl  I  pastures  that  are  ever  green,  and  beside  the  wa- 
iiDlj  i  ters  of  life  that  are  ever  clear  and  unpolluted  ; 
^pi  \  to  be  fed  and  watered  with  the  flock  of  Christ, 
"eai  I  and  lie  down  to  rest  in  peace;  and  that  all  might 
m  I  dwell  under  the  influence  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
cad  1  ther's  love,  which  qualifies  us  to  be  poured  out 
t)  ai  I  in  spirit  on  behalf  of  our  brethren  of  every  class. 

A  satisfactory  report  from  the  Standing  Com-. 
!  si  1  mittee  on  Education  and  Libraries,  was  read,  fur- 
laii  nishing  encouragement  to  believe  that  an  in- 

creasing  interest  is  felt  throughout  the  Yearly 
w  I  Meeting  on  the  important  subject  of  a  religiously 
t.ai  I  guarded  education  ;  also,  that  young  women  in 
m\{  I  membership  may  be  aided,  when  there  is  need, 
it  to  become  qualified  for  teachers  ; — that  we  may 
ki  ]  have  our  schools  of  sucli  a  character,  that  in  them 
Tffci  i  Friends'  children  may  receive  an  education  to  fit 
!oi  i  them  for  business,  without  the  necessity  of  send- 
m  '  ing  them,  at  an  early  age,  from  the  guardianship 
i,tiii !  and  society  of  their  parents.  The  Committee  is 
:ii  I  continued,  and  a  few  Friends  named  to  assist  in 
elf  devising  some  means  to  obtain  funds  sufficient  to 
\[t  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  concern.  The  want 
as  of  well  qualified  teachers,  to  take  charge  of 
>fi  Friends'  schools,  is  still  acknowledged,  and  it  is 
Ti  believed  that  the  Fund  has  proved  a  blessing  to 
ai  some  who  have  received  aid  in  their  efforts  to  ira- 
iiji  prove  in  the'  higher  branches,  and  will,  if  con-^ 
;  ;i  tributed  to,  still  bo  beneficial ;  and  Friends  ha^e 
ji'ii  been  persuaded  to  spare  a  little  of  their  means, 
'k  that  greater  good  may  result  to  society. 

Re]port  from  the  Yearly  Meeting'' s,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Libraries. 
J      In  ofi"ering  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  a  report  of 
f   our  proceedings  during  the  year  past,  we  think  it 
I   necessary  to  enter  more  into  detail,  than  has 
!  j;   heretofore  been  our  practice,  in  order  that  Friends 
generally,  may  understand,  first,  the  object  of  our 
appointment,  and  then  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  fulfil  it. 

In  the  first  appointment  of  this  Committee,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  influenced  by  the  knowledge; 
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that  in  some  neighborhoods,  where  suitable  read- 
ing and  well  qualified  teachers  were  greatly  need- 
ed. Friends  were  unable  to  supply  the  deficiency 
— therefore,  there  seemed  a  call  for  the  extension 
of  sisterly  aid,  from  those  whose  means  were 
more  abundant. 

Our  services,  during  the  past  year,  have  been 
mainly  directed  toward  assisting  young  women 
in  procuring  an  education  that  would  fit  them  for 
teachers;  for,  while  we  acknowledge  the  value  of 
a  well-furnished  library  in  every,  neighborhood, 
we  believe,  at  present,  the  aid  of  this  Committee 
is  more  needed  in  the  department,  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  especially  given.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  distributed  since  Fif'h  month  1855, 
fifty-seven  volumes — part  of  which  were  private 
contributions ;  also,  tliirtv-eight  copies  of  "  Mem- 
orials of  deceased  Friends  " 

Last  year's  report  will  show,  that  after  all  the 
funds  on  hand  had  been  expended,  $54  were  col- 
lected by  private  subscription,  to  meet  a  special 
case.  Thus,  while  we  had  that  sum  on  hand  at 
the  time  of  our  report,  obligations  equal  to  it  had 
been  entered  into. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  us,  that  our  applica- 
tion to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  has  been  so  freely 
responded  to  by  some  of  them.  We,  of  the  pre- 
sent Committee,  have  been  under  this  appoint- 
ment a  number  of  years,  and  do  not  find  that  our 
interest  has  decreased,  or  our  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  concern  in  any  degree  abated ; 
and  should  there  be  such  a  response  in  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  a 
Committee,  we  would  suggest,  that  a  few  Friends 
be  appointed  to  think  of  and  propose  some  per- 
manent arrangement,  through  which  our  mem- 
bers may  more  generally  and  equally  contribute 
to  this  object.  Could  such  an  arrangement  be 
made,  a  small  amount  from  each  individual  or 
Meeting  would  be  sufficient. 

Susanna  M.  Parrtsh, 
Deborah  F.  VV^harton, 
Sarah  S.  Biddle, 
Lydia  Longstreth, 
Harriet  Ogden, 
Jane  Johnson. 

Thirteenth  of  the  Month,  and  Third  of  the  Week. 

The  state  of  society  hag  been  proceeded  in  as 
far  as  the  third  query  with  its  answers.  The  de- 
ficiencies apparent,  particularly  the  neglect  in 
the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  brought 
over  us  a  lively  concern,  and  a  desire  prevailed 
that  those  who  had  given  occasion  for  exercise, 
might  he  aroused  to  greater  diligence,  and  not  be 
hindered  by  the  cumbering  cares  of  life,  not  let 
their  love  wax  cold,  but  rather  manifest  their 
love  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  one  to  another 
by  meeting  together  at  our  midweek  meetings  as 
well  as  on  First  days.  Our  assemblies  would  be 
more  abundantly  crowned,  and  his  owning  pres- 
ence be  felt,  who  has  declared,    "Where  two  or 
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three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them."  Strengthened  by  an  in- 
crease of  love  to  God  and  man,  our  lips  will  be 
restrained  from  speaking  evil  one  of  another,  and 
we  be  enabled  so  to  live  as  to  silence  the  tongue 
of  slander.  A  detracting  spirit  lays  waste  the 
character  and  destroys  that  unity  and  harmony 
which  should  abound  among  a  people  professing 
to  be  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Mothers  have  been  affectionately  appealed  to, 
to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  train  their  dear 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  often  gather- 
ing them  in  solemn  silence,  and,  if  way  opens, 
reading  to  them  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  and 
other  iostructive  books.  Though  they  may  not 
always  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  yet  it  maybe 
as  "Bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  found  after 
many  days."  The  injunction  was  revived,  In 
the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not 
which  may  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether  both 
may  be  alike  good." 

The  daughters  have  been  invited  to  enter  the 
path  of  obedience,  humbling  themselves  before 
their  Heavenly  Father,who  is  graciously  waiting 
to  lead  them  about  and  instruct  them,  and  estab- 
lish them  on  the  sure  foundation— the  "  rock  of 
ages  ' — that  they  may  appear  in  greater  simplici- 
ty, and  become  qualified  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
who  have  been  gathered  to  their  everlasting  rest, 
and  of  their  elder  sisters  who  must  soon  depart, 
that  instead  of  the  mothers  there  may  be  daugh- 
ters—advocates for  the  Truth — workmen  that 
need  not  be  ashamed— who  are  bearing  our  Chris- 
tian testimony  before  the  world. 

Under  a  rich  and  gay  attire  are  many  precious 
minds  that  have  been  tendered  by  the  touches  of 
divine  Love ;  to  these  the  call  has  been  extended, 
to  lay  aside  their  ornaments  and  enlist  in  Truth's 
service.  But  a  little  while  and  the  weight  of 
concern  must  devolve  on  them. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  our  testimony  against  a  hireling 
ministry,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  "  Love  of 
money,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil," — and  to 
observe  temperance  and  moderation  in  all  things  ; 
exerting  our  influence  to  dissuade  our  brethren 
from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drink.  The  in- 
vitation has  gone  forth  to  those  in  early  life,  dis- 
suading them  from  indulging  in  superfluity  of  ap- 
parel and  in  luxury — those  things  that  captivate 
the  innocent  mind,  and  lead  into  vanity  and 
away  from  the  pure  principle  of  life  and  light  in 
the  soul.  Simplicity  of  dress  and  manners  prove 
often  as  a  hedge  of  preservation  when  induce- 
ments are  held  out  to  attend  places  of  diversion, 
or  to  indulge  in  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
waste  their  precious  time  and  prostrate  their  tal- 
ents with  which  many  have  been  so  liberally 
gifterl. 

The  subject  under  weighty  consideration  last 
year,  of  aaaressing-  aa  Epistle  in  Gospel  Love  to 


the  inhabitants  of  the  Slave-Holding  States,  has 
been  again  feelingly  before  us,  and  though  in  the- 
free  expression  of  sentiment  there  has  been  a 
diversity  of  views,  yet  a  deep  interest  is  mani-, 
fested  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  yet  hold  their 
fellow  beings  in  bondage  and  traffic  in  human 
flesh  ;  and  a  desire  has  prevailed  that  they  may 
be  reminded  of  the  evils  of  their  doings,  and  en- 
couraged to  let  the  oppressed  go  free  ere  the 
judgments  of  the  just  Judge  overtake  them  when 
it  is  too  late  to  redress" their  wrongs.  Our  sym- 
pathies have  been  renewedly  awakened  towards 
those  who  are  held  in  bondage  and  ignorance — 
their  children  growing  up  without  opportunities 
of  school  learning,  and  other  advantages  of  im- 
provement afforded  our  own.  In  view  of  their 
sufferings  and  privations,  we  have  been  queried 
with  whether  we  have  not  more  to  do  to  become 
clean-handed,  by  abstaining  from  the  produce  of 
unrequited  labor. 

At  a  subsequent  sitting,  the  following  address 
was  submitted  by  the  committee  appointed  on 
that  subject : 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends, 
held  in  Philadelphia^  State. of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  Fifth  month  1856,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Slave-holding  States. 

In  that  love  which  breathes  "  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men," 
we  affectionately  salute  you,  and  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  subject,  that  is  now  agitating 
this  highly  favored  land,  even  the  subject  of  hu- 
man slavery.  We  address  you  as  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  children  of  the  same  heavenly  Parent, 
and  candidates  for  the  same  happy  immortality; 
listen,  then,  we  entreat  you  to  our  language  of 
love — to  our  invitation  to  that  fast,  which  God 
has  chosen,  "  To  undo  the  heavy  burden,  to  break 
every  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.''^ 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Beligious  Society, 
some  of  our  members  held  slaves,  but  as  they 
gave  heed  to  the  illuminations  of  Truth,  this 
practice  was  found  to  conflict  with  their  Chris- 
tian profession.  ,  They  also  instituted  a  rule  of 
discipline,  making  it  a  disownable  offence  for 
their  members  to  hold  their  fellow  beings  in 
bondage — a  rule  which  has  been  enforced  from 
that  time  to  this.  And  now,  in  view  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  your  position,  we  would  cite  your 
attention  to  the  same  indicelling  tcord  of  divine 
life.  That  Word,  concerning  which,  the  Scrip- 
ture testimony  is,  Ye  need  not  that  any  one 
should  teach  you,  save  as  this  anointing  teach- 
eth.'"  May  you  be  passive  under  the  workings 
of  this  principle  of  life  and  of  love,  and  as  it  un- 
folds to  your  spiritual  perceptions  the  beauty 
and  the  excellency  of  the  injunction,  "  Whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  unto  them,"  we  counsel  you  to  yield 
to  the  heavenly  influence.  Oh,  cherish  this 
feeling — it  is  an   emanation   from    our  hea- 
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enly  Father — the  light  of  Christ  within,  which 
would  enlighten  and  bring  you  into  that  condi- 
tion, wherein  for  the  sake  of  your  own  peace  of 
mind  you  must  break  the  bands  that  bind  down 
this  portion  of  the  human  family. 

We  consider  liberty  the  birth-right  of  all — the 
rich  boon  of  our  heavenly  Father  ;  shall  any,  Ihen, 
:ake  the  prerogative  to  himself,  and  d^ny  this 

0  those  whose  welfare  is  equally  dear  to  the 
rreat  universal  Parent,  though  their  skin  may  be 
)f  a  different  color  from  his  own  ? 

We  believe  there  are  those  among  you,  who 
it  times  feel  the  wrong  of  this  system,  and  in 
A^'hose  minds  our  message  of  love  will  meet  with 

1  response.  Are  there  not  mani/  who  cannot 
•econcile  with  their  sense  of  right^  the  violation 
)f  the  marriage  covenant, — the  separation  of 
lusband  and  wife,  parents  and  cliildren  ?  We 
vould  encourage  you  to  attend  to  every  impres- 
ion  of  duty,  for  by  so  doing,  this  heavenly  light 
nil  shine  brighter  and  brighter  upon  yuur  path- 
way, and  the  mission  of  the  great  Christian  Law- 
fiver  will  be  yours,  to  heal  the  broken  heart- 
id,'''—^'  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised." 

During  the  deliberations  of  this  our  annual 
neeting,  our  interest  has  been  enlisted  for  you, 
(S  well  as  our  sympathy  for  the  slave ;  and  in 
hat  love,  which  would  gather  the  whole  human 
amily  into  the  divine  enclosure,  we  address  you 
iu  this  way,  believing  in  the  declaration,  My 
^rord  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  shall 
ccomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  pros- 
ier in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.'' 

In  faith  in  this  Word,  we  remain  your  well- 
rishers;  and  desire  that  grace,  mercy  and  truth 
aay  abound,  making  you  fruitful  in  the  field  of 
ffering  and  joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  meet- 
ng.  Mary  S.  LippincotT;  Clerk. 

hth  mo.  1856. 

The  friends  appointed  to  assist  the  Education 
ad  Library  Committee  in  proposing  some  plan 
0  procure  means  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the 
oncern  entrusted  to  their  charge,  produced  a  re- 
lort  which,  with  some  small  alterations,  wasuni- 
ed  with.  The  Standing  Committee  continued 
nd  encouraged.  Friends  were  also  desired  to 
ttend  to  the  raising  of  funds  in  their  several 
lonthly  Meetings,  that  this  committee  may 
ave  it  in  their  power  to  continue  their  efforts. 

A  desire  was  expressed  that  Monthly  and 
(■*reparaiive  Meetings  should  be  aroused  to  the 
inportance  of  this  concern,  and  establish  schools 
mder  the  care  of  their  meetings,  of  the  descrip- 
ion  intended  by  our  discipline — where  good  lit- 
rary  instruction  may  be  afforded ;  thus  avoid- 
tig  the  necessity  now  felt  of  sendmg  so  many  of 
ur  children  from  under  parental  care  for  their 
ducation.  A  concern  continued  to  be  spread 
ver  the  meeting  for  the  welfare  of  all  classes; — 
nd  that  greater  simplicity  may  be  seen  amongst 

people  making  so  high  a  profession.  The  youth 


were  admonished  to  attend  to  the  still  small  voice 
that  is  calling  them  away  from  the  fashions  and 
customs  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Having  been  favored  through  the  several  sit- 
tings of  this  our  annual  assembly,  with  the  over- 
shadowing presence  of  the  Great  head  of  the 
Church — enabling  us  to  transact  the  business 
that  has  come  before  us,  with  harmony  and  sis- 
terly condescension,  grateful  for  the  favor,  and 
desiring  each  other's  welfare,  we  conclude,  to 
meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year  if  consistent 
with  the  Divine  Will. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Clerk. 


A  POISONED  VALLEY. 

A  poisoned  valley  has  been  discovered  near 
Batten,  in  Japan.  Mr.  A.  Louden  visited  it 
last  July,  and  states  that  when  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  valley,  a  strong  suffocating  smell 
was  experienced,  but  this  ceased  as  the  margin 
was  approached. 

The  bottom  of  it  appeared  to  be  flat,  without 
any  vegetation,  and  a  few  large  stones  scattered 
here  and  there.  Skeletons  of  human  beings, 
tigers,  bears,  deer,  and  all  sorts  of  birds  and  wild 
animals,  lay  about  in  profusion.  The  ground 
on  which  they  lay,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
appeared  to  be  a  hard,  sandy  substance,  and  no 
vapor  was  perceived.  The  sides  were  covered 
with  vegetation. 

It  was  proposed  to  enter  it,  and  each  of  the 
party  having  lit  a  cigar,  managed  to  get  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  bottom,  where  a  sickening, 
nauseous  smell  was  experienced  without  any  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing.  A  dog  was  now  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  bamboo  and  thrust  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  while  some  of  the  party,  with 
their  watches  in  their  hand,  observed  the  effect. 

At  the  expiration  of  fourteen  seconds  he  fell 
off  his  legs,  without  moving  or  looking  around, 
and  continued  alive  only  eighteen  minutes.  The 
other  dog  now  left  the  company  and  went  to  his 
companion.  On  reaching  him  he  was  observed 
to  stand  quite  motionless,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
seconds  fell  down;  he  never  moved  his  limbs  af- 
ter, and  lived  only  seven  minutes.  A  fowl  was 
now  thrown  in,  and  died  in  a  minute  and  a  quar- 
ter. And  another,  which  was  thrown  in  after, 
died  in  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half. 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell  during  the  time 
that  these  experiments  were  going  forward, 
which,  from  the  interesting  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments, was  quite  disregarded.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  to  that  which  was  visited  lay 
a  human  skeleton.  The  head  was  resting  on  the 
right  arm.  The  effect  of  the  weather  had 
bleached  the  bones  as  white  as  ivory.  This  was 
probably  the  remains  of  some  wretched  rebel, 
hunted  toward  the  vallc}',  who  had  taken  shelter 
there  unconscious  of  its  character. 
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From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
DTSC'VERY  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Of  modern  discoveries  in  Africa,,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Binue  or  River  of  the  Tchadda  is 
of  the  o;rea!-esr  historical  imporfance.  Many  of 
the  explorations  which  have  been  made  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  through  the  deserts  to  the 
hear),  of  thin  mysterious  and  inhospitable  conti- 
nent, have  a  ided  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
ethno^nphy,  history  and  ^eog-raphy  of  the  coun- 
try than  this,  and  many  have  been  made  under 
greatef  difficulties,  and  have  demanded  nobler 
mental  and  moral  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
travollers.  vStill,  they  were  of  less  cohsef|uence 
to  the  history  of  civilization  than  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  river  navigable  for  steamboats  as 
far  eastward  as  the  meridian  of  Tripoli,  in 
Barbary. 

Tbf'  river  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Earth.  In 
the  year  1^51,  aroused  by  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions he  received  in  Soudan  of  a  certain  country 
called  Adamaua,  which  was  said  to  be  watered 
by  the  Eiver  Binue,  he  endeavored  to  reach  it 
from  Kuka.  He  discovered  the  country,  but 
supposed  that  he  recognized  in  the  Binue  the 
left  source  of  the  Niger  or  Kowara,  which  has 
hitherto  been  named  on  the  maps  the  Ch^dda. 
His  report  reached  England,  and  Dr.  A.  Peter- 
mann  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  agitate 
the  question  in  The  Times  and  Athendeum,  in 
order  to  send  out  an  expedition,  under  Dr. 
Earth's  hypothesis,  to  explore  the  route  from 
Adamaua  up  the  Niger,  by  way  of  the  Chadda- 
Einue.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  expedition.  We  now  have 
the  reports  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Eaikie,  and  the  journal  of  another  travel- 
ler, the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther,  published  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  numbers  of  Perth's 
Geographical  Instructor,  and  accompanied  with 
a  map,  copied  in  part  from  original  drawings. 
The  country  of  the  Niger  has  of  late  years  be- 
come of  great  importance  to  European  commerce 
in  palm  oil,  obtained  from  the  Elaeis  Gruineensis, 
which  flourishes  on  the  delta  of  the  river.  The 
export  of  this  product  to  G-reat  Britain  amounted 
in  1821,  to  3,200  tons,  and  has  since  then  been 
continually  increasing.  Last  year  it  amounted 
to  32,000  tons,  worth  in  the  market  £40  ster- 
ling per  ton,  or  $6,400,000.  The  palm-oil  trade, 
which  by  the  way  is  monopolized  by  the  City 
of  Liverpool,  has  put  an  end  to  the  slave  traffic 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  as  the  slave-dealers 
have  found  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  carry 
on  the  business  in  palm  oil  than  the  traffic  in 
human  flesh. 

The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Eiver  Chadda-Einue,  is 
170  miles.  But  the  farthest  point  reached  by 
the  explorers  of  the  Binue  lay  400  miles  above 
its  confluence  with*  the  Niger — more  than  the 
distance  from  Mayence  to  Chur;  so  that  a  river 


has  been  navigated  by  steamboat  as  far  into  the 
heart  of  Africa  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  City  of  Memphis.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  the  stream  is  navigable  for  a  still 
greater  distance,  as  its  banks,  as  far  as  it  has 

I  been  explored,  are  very  little  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

An  Englishman  ^  named  McGrregor,  who 
assisted  in  the  first  exploration  of  the  Kowara 
or  Niger,  has  derived  for  himself  the  im- 
perishable fame  of  this  important  discovery.  He 
contributed  to  the  Binue  expedition  $70,000, 
and  built  at  his  own  expense  a  handsome  steamer 
called  the  Pleiad.  The  British  Government  added 
$20,000,  and  sent  along  two  officers.  Dr.  William 
Balfour  Baikie  and  Dr.  William  Bleck,  from 
Bonn,  provided  with  special  instructions  to  take 
charge  of  the  expedition.  An  unfortunate 
mistake  was  made  in  the  choice  of  a  captain, 
a  certain  Taylor,  who,  through  his  mismanage- 
ment and  drunkenness,  and  particularly  through 

(  his  extravagance  in  the  use  of  coal,  delayed  the 
enterprise;  and  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  the 
voyage.  Dr.  Baikie  was  compelled  to  take  away 
his  command. 

The  Pleiad  left  Liverpool  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1854,  and  taking  on  board  at  Sierra  Leone  60  or 
70  black  sailors,  the  best  men  for  navigating j 
African  waters,  and  three  black  interpreters,  they  | 
reached  Fernando  Po  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  | 
the  8th  of  July  commenced  their  explorations. 
The  great  result  of  the  expedition  was  that  it 
reached  a  point  300  miles  higher  up  the  Binue 
than  Allen  and  Oldfield,  in  1823  ;  they  learned 
that  they  were  only  60  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Karo,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Binue, 
and  that  the  Binue  was  navigable  during  the 
rainy  season  as  far  as  11°  30'  east  longitude. 
Had  they  found  coal  along  the  shores  they  might 
have  penetrated  still  further  into  the  country, 
but  as  they  were  not  able  to  find  any,  and  with 
genuine  English  lack  of  foresight  had  started 
on  the  expedition  without  axes  to  cut  wood  for 
the  furnaces,  they  were  obliged  to  return. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  they  reached  the  City 
of  Abo,  on  the  Niger,  and  on  the  2d  of  August, 
they  made  the  mouth  of  the  Binue.    The  river 
had  fallen  considerably,  by  which  its  ascent  was 
materially  hindered.  On  the  17th  of  August,  Dr. 
Baikie  was  obliged  to  take  the  command  of  the 
steamer  from  the  drunken  captain.    The  vessel 
was  then  in  the  countries  Doma  and  Michi, 
and  at  the  City  of  Ojogo,  in  Doma,  which  they 
reached  on  the  23d  of  August,  they  got  their 
first  and  only  news  of  Dr.  Earth,  over  whose  j 
probable  death  all  Europe  was  mourning.    A  | 
man  who  had  come  to  Ojogo  from  Keana,  told  j 
about  two  white  men  who  were  in  Keana  when  ; 
he  left,  and  who  had  exchanged  presents  with  i 
the  Sultan.    Baikie  showed  him  the  signette  on 
the  title  page  of  the  work  of  Petermann,  awd 
he  recognized  the  white  man  in  the  portrait  of 
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Dr.  Barth,  but  remarked  that  he  bad  a  big  beard 
now.  Dr.  Yogel  also  was  identified,  except  that 
that  lie  now  had  hair  on  his  cheeks  and  lips. 
When  they  arrived  at  this  point,  the  river  had 
risen  five  feet,  and  they  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  lack  of  water  thereafter.  On  the  6th 
of  September,  they  reached  the  considerable 
City  of  Gandiko,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kororofa. 
At  first,  the  inhabitants  manifested  a  disposition 
to  give  the  strangers  a  hostile  reception,  but 
when  they  were  satisfied  of  their  peaceful  inten- 
tions, they  welcomed  them  hospitably.  The 
King  paid  Dr.  Baikie  a  visit,  and  a  friendly  and 
profitable  trade  sprang  up  between  the  city  and 
the  steamer.  The  greatest  diificulties  commenced 
in  Hamaruwa.  On  the  18th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  four  following  days,  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  current  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  knots  per  hour.  The  wood  burned  poorly, 
and  they  made  small  progress.  For  two  weeks, 
there  had  been  considerable  sickness  on  board. 
The  crew  suffered  from  swelled  limbs ;  there 
were  simptoms  also  of  dropsy.  The  disease  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  scorbutic  character,  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  ship's  rations,  seven  or  eight 
gills  of  rice,  with  cold  water,  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  crew;  meat  was  there- 
fore provided.  On  the  22d  of  September,  they 
reached  the  city  of  G-arowa,  where  an  envoy 
from  the  Sultan  of  Hamaruwa  was  waiting  for 
them.  He  bore  an  invitation  to  them  to  go  up 
to  the  palace  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city. 
This  country  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
iBinue,  and  Messrs.  Crowther  and  Bichards,  who 
accepted  the  invitation,  were  well  received  by 
the  Sultan.  Then  Dr.  Baikie  went  up.  The 
country  is  inhabited  by  Fulos,  who  do  not  live 


himself,  for,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  a  silken  curtain  was  suspended  before 
him.  He  received  some  presents,  and  talked 
much  about  peace,  friendship  and  iutuie  com- 
merce, the  wickedness  of  wars  of  conquest, 
and  about  an  alliance  against  couiuiun  eneiuies. 

The  crew  was  so  much  weakened  by  sickness, 
that  the  steamboat  could  be  wuriced  uo  lurther 
up  the  river.    Dr.  Baikie  with  Mr.  May,  on  the 
27th,  started  up  the  stream  in  a  boat,    'i  hat  d?,y 
and  the  following  they  made  but  lit.le  progress, 
but  on  the  third  day  the  wind  rose,  aud  they 
ran  rapidly  before  it.    Before  noo;)  they  reached 
Dulti,  a  village  which  was  then  entirely  sub- 
merged, with  the  exception  of  a  dry  ,^pot  c^bout 
a  great  tree.    Here  they  landed,  uud  were  soon 
surrounded  by  flocks  of  rough,  savage-looking 
people,  all  entirely  naked,  women  as  well  as 
men.    At  first  astonishment  kept  them  quiet, 
and  Dr.  Baikie  attempted  to  got  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  them,  and  get  them  into  gsjod  Lumor. 
Soon,  however,  they  began  to  be  troublesome, 
and  to  press  up  about  them  with  the  intention 
evidently  of  carrying  off  their  boat  and  plunder- 
ing them.    A  little  sporting  dt-g  which  the 
I  travellers  had  with  them  fortunately  showed  his 
I  head  at  this  juncture,  and  his  sudden  appear- 
I  ance  inspired  the  natives  with  such  salutary  fear 
'  that  they  immediately  retreated.   As  the  Doctor 
'  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  get  into  a  tight 
1  with  three  or  four  hundred  men,  armed  with 
!  swords,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  he  gave  the 
best  looking  among  them  a  few  presents,  and 
;  shoved  off.    While  they  were  looking  about  for 
j  another  landing-place,  the  natives  suddenly  came 
upon  them  in  their  canoes,  and  tried  to  get  them 
,  in  the  swamps  and  bushes  along  the  bank,  so 
upon  yams,  but  cultivate  grain.    In  the  vil- ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  out  for  the  open 
lages  they  keep  goats  and  poultry,  especially  ;  river.    Here  they  were  safe,  as  they  could  easily 

upset  any  canoe  which  might  happ^^n  to  be 
troublesome.  When  they  had  reached  open 
water,  the  nine  or  ten  canoes,  manned  with 
eight  or  nine  men  apiece,  turned  back  and  left 
them.  They  had  alaeady  fixed  that  afternoon 
as  the  limit  of  their  upwcird  voyage,  and,  though 
very  unwillingly,  they  headed  their  boat  down 


ducks.  The  road  to  the  palace  is  the  only  nar 
row  path   through  a   boggy  country  thickly 


covered  with  grass  and  bushes.  After  walking 
fourteen  miles  they  reached  the  capital  on  the 
24th,  at  sunset.  It  is  built  on  a  little  eminence 
iat  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills,  and  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  marshy  plain.  The 
hunger  v.f  the  travellers  was  first  whetted  by  half '  the  stream, 
an  hour  of  shaking  hands  with  the  natives,  and  j  That  point  was  in  latitude  9 
ithen  satisfied  by  various  preparations  of  milk, 
and  with  two  well-known  African  dishes,  foofoo 
and  palavar  sauce.  The  city  is  two  miles  long, 
by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.    The  houses 


30' north,  longi- 
tude 11*^  30'  east.  They  could  not  give  the 
latitude  and  longitude  with  great  t  accu'  acy,  as 
they  were  interrupted  in  their  observe' tions  by 
the  savages.    They  learned  that  rhey  were  only 


are  round  and  quite  large,  well-built  and  sur- ,  sixty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Faro.  On  the 


rounded  by  large  yards.  The  inhabitants  are 
Felatas,  and  speak  the  Fulo,  or  rather  the  Pulo 
language ;  most  of  them  speak  also  the  Haussa 
language,  which  the  travellers  understood.  The 
appearance  of  the  people  was  pleasing  and  some- 
times even  beautiful ;  their  intellegince  is  well- 
known  in  Africa.  Baikie  had  an  audience  with 
the  Sultan.  The  foreigners  were  seated  on 
Turkish  carpets.    They  did  not  see  the  prince 


return  voyage  they  experienced  a  tropical  thun- 
der-storm, and  when  they  arrived  at  Garowa 
they  found  that  the  Pleiad  was  gone.  'J  he  crew, 
fearing  that  the  river  was  falling,  had  compelled 
the  mate  to  start  down  the  river,  and  wandering 
for  awhile  over  flooded  land,  they  found  the 
steamer  and  continued  the  return  voyage  with- 
out interruption.  On  the  5th  of  October  the 
river  began  to  fall ;  on  the  20tb  they  reached 
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the  Niger,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  at  sun- 
set, they  anchored  before  Fernando  Po, 

[To  be  continued.] 


CHRIST'S  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY  A-NNA  SHIPTON. 

«<  It  is  not  the  will   of  your  Father  which  is  in 

Heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 

—Matt,  xviri.  14. 

From  worldly  Wisdom's  vaunted  page  we  seek  for 

peace  in  vain, 
And  bask  in  Nature's  smiles,  and  think  to  feel  a  Child 

again  ; 

But  Sorrow  sweeps  the  wild  heart's  chords,  and  'neath 

the  stern  control 
Are  stilled  the  mystic  tones  that  made  sweet  music  in 

the  Soul. 

Ah!  once  I  dreamed  the  golden  clouds  piled  in  the 

}£orgeous  West, 
Barred  but  the  entrance  to  the  land  where  happier 

spirits  rest; 

As  one  by  one  they  floated  on,  to  their  far  home  of 
li^ht, 

I  pined  to  pierce  the  shadowy  veil  that  hid  them  from 
my  sight. 

It  was  a  childish  thought — since  then,  my  hand  would 
fear  to  raise 

The  curtain  of  that  Spirit- land  on  which  I  longed  to 
gaze  ; 

The  rainbow  glitt'ring  o'er  the  Storm,  proud  Science 
long  hath  taught 

Spans  not  ihe  glorious  Throne  of  God,  as  I  in  Child- 
hood thought. 

Still  ever  new  and  wonderful,  it  vex'd  me  not  to  know 
The  reason  it  was  beautiful — I  knew  God  made  it  so: 
The  spotl^rss  snow-flake  as  it  falls  some  faded  mem'ry 
brings. 

For  I  believed  it  scatter'd  down  from  watchful  Angel's 
wings. 

To  wake  the  Snowdrop  from  its  sleep,  to  guard  the 

Violet's  birth, 
But  now — I  know  not  Angels'  wings  can  stainless  fall 

to  Earth  ; 

And  still  the  grateful  fancy  hath  a  strange  sw^et  charm 
for  me, 

But  other  hearts  are  ours  before  God's  children  we 
can  be. 

Despise.not  then  the  little  Child,  these  infants  of  the 
Faith, 

God  hath  around  them  hedged  their  ways  from  danger 

and  from  death  ; 
To  simple  Souls  that  trust  in  him,  he  givelh  strength 

and  grace, 

Thus  Angels  in  tlieir  Father's  House  behold  their 
Father's  face. 

And  should  they  lean  in  love  on  thee,  thy  tend'rest 

guidance  lend, 
0  not  by  word  or  deed,  make  thou  these  little  ones 

offend  ! 

Oppress  them  not  I  for  God  doth  hear  his  children's 

smothered  cry, 
They  know  in  whom  they  trust,  and  he  will  answer 

speedily. 

If  thou  dost  mark  their  steps,  unwarned,  in  paths  of 
danger  tread. 

The  shadow  of  their  sin  shall  be  as  snares  around  thee 
spread ; 

A  glorious  crown  of  fadeless  joy  those  little  ones  may 
b  , 

When  God  his  jewels  maketh  up,  he  will  remember 
tbee. 


SMALL  THINGS. 
Who  dares  to  scorn  the  meanest  thing, 

The  humblest  weed  that  grows, 
While  pleasure  spreads  its  joyous  wing 

On  every  breeze  that  blows  ? 
The  simplest  flower  that  hidden  blooms, 

The  lowest  on  the  ground. 
Is  lavish  of  its  rare  perfumes. 

And  scatters  sweetness  round. 
The  poorest  friend  upholds  a  part 

Of  life's  harmonious  plan  ; 
The  weakest  hand  may  have  the  art 

To  serve  the  strogest  man  ; 
The  bird  that  highest,  clearest  sings, 

To  greet  the  morning's  birth. 
Falls  down  to  drink,  with  folded  wings. 

Love's  rapture  on  the  earth. 
From  germs  too  small  for  mortal  sight 

Grow  all  things  that  are  seen  ; 
The  floating  particles  of  light 

Weave  nature's  robe  of  green  ; 
The  motes  that  fill  the  sunny  rays 

Build  ocean,  earth,  and  sky  ; 
The  wondrous  orbs  that  round  us  blaze 

Are  motes  to  Deity. 
Life,  love,  devotion,  closely  twine. 

Like  tree,  and  flower,  and  fruit ; 
They  ripen  by  a  power  divine. 

Though  fed  by  leaf  and  root. 
The  man  who  would  be  truly  great 

Must  venture  to  be  small ; 
On  airy  columns  rests  the  dome 

That,  shining,  circles  all. 
Small  j'uties  grow  to  mighty  deeds, 

Small  words  to  thoughts  of  power; 
Great  forests  spring  from  tiny  seeds. 

As  moments  make  the  hour  : 
And  life,  howe'er  it  lowly  grows. 

The  essence  to  it  given. 
Like  odour  from  the  breathing  rose, 

Floats  evtrmore  to  heaven. 


INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  FOR  COLOBED  YOUTH. 

The  third  annual  report  of  this  institution 
which  is  the  only  one  in  the  city  especially  de 
voted  to  the  colored  youth,  gives  an  interestinj 
account  of  its  operations  during  the  present  year  f 
and  its  present  condition.    The  managers  hav  I 
made  numerous  additions    to  their  collectiot 
during  the  past  year,  consisting  of  works  on 
riculture  and  the  arts,  biography,  history,  morali 
aud  religion,  science,  travels,  &c.,  swelling  th« 
number  to  about  fourteen  hundred  volumes,— 
The  Library  and  Reading  Room  are  located  ii 
the  Institute  for  colored   youth  in  Lombarc 
street  above  Seventh,    The  number  of  books 
loaned  out  during  the  year  were  6271)  besidei 
2341  loaned  for  use  in  the  reading  room  ;  making! 
a  total  of  8615,  which  is  an  increase  of  30l!2| 
over  the  first  year,  and  2973  over  the  seconcl 
year  of  its  existence.    The  number  of  reader.«| 
has  been  400,  of  which  224  were  males  andis 
176  females.    Cards  of  admission  have  been  is  |j 
sued  during  the  year  to  178  new  applicants. —  h 
The  report  urges  upon  parents  the  necessity  ol^ 
encouraging  their  children,  by  both  precept  and 
exam  pi to  become  participators  in  the  advan-i 
tages  which  the  institution  places  within  their: 
reach — Fenn^ylvanian. 
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From  the  Scientific  American. 
IRON  STEAMSHIPS. 

The  loss  of  the  steamship  Arctic,  by  collision 
with  the  small  iron  steamer  Vesta,  which  safely 
arrived  in  port;  and  the  more  recent  loss  of  the 
Pacific,  believed  to  have  struck  an  iceberg,  while 
the  Persia  did  the  same,  and  escaped  almost  un- 
injured, have  been  the  means  of  attracting  pub- 
lic attention  in  this  city  towards  the  safety  qual- 
ities of  iron  ships. 

As  some  of  our  daily  papers  have  just  been 
discussing  the  matter  in  a  loose  way — all  of  them 
seemingly  being  possessed  of  the  notion  that  iron 
ships,  built  with  bulkheads,  are  of  but  very  re- 
cent origin — a  brief  history  of  their  rise  and  pro- 
gress will  be  of  general  interest. 

From  the  London  Mining  Journal,  we  learn 
that  John  Neilson,  an  engineer  of  Glasgow,  and 
brother  of  the  inventor  of  the  ^'  Hot  Blast,''  is- 
sued a  pamphlet  in  1827,  for  the  formation  of  a 
company  to  build  ships  of  plate  iron,  and  he 
pointed  out  their  superiority  over  timber-built 
ships.  Before  that  period  he  and  others  had 
built  small  iron  vessels  for  canals )  and  he  had 
thus  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  ad- 
vantages. He  failed  to  form  a  company,  but  he 
laid  down  the  keel  of  one  110  feet  long  in  his 
own  yard  in  1828,  completed  it  in  1830,  and 
named  it  the  Fairy  Queen.  It  resulted  in  loss 
to  him,  but  in  gain  to  the  public,  for  it  claimed 
the  attention  of  skilful  engineers,  and  in  1833, 
a  moderate  sized  iron  steamboat,  named  the  Kil- 
munn,  was  launched  in  Glasgow,  and  surpassed 
all  others  of  her  tonnage,  both  in  beauty  of  model 
and  in  speed.  After  this,  small  iron  steamers 
became  common  in  Scotland,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til 1839,  that  one  of  large  dimensions  was  built, 
this  was  tlie  Royal  Sovereign,  constructed  by 
Todd  &  McG-regor,  builders  and  proprietors  of 
the  Grlasgow,  and  the  Edinburgh,  iron  screw 
steamers,  which  trade  between  this  port  and 
Glasgow. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  strorg  public  preju- 
dice against  iron  ships.  They  were  believed  to 
be  more  unsafe  than  timber  ones,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Royal  Sovereign  di.^sipated  all  these 
ideas,  and  large  iron  steamet's  then  began  to  multi- 

Glasgow  is  the  chief  city  in  Europe  for  steam- 
ship building.  In  1853-1,  no  less  than  250  iron 
steamships  were  built  there — some  of  them  of 
^  great  size. 

Nearly  from  their  very  origin,  all  iron  steam - 
jiJj  I  ships  have  been  built  with  water-tight  compart- 
ments, yet  the  New   York  IVibune  lately  stated 
that  this  methodof  building  vessels  is  quite  new, 
and  that  nautical  engineers  are  ignorant  regard- 
ing their  construction,  and  that  they  do  not  know 
the  strength  of  metal  required  for  the  compart- 
ments, according  to  the  water-pressure  to  which 
1^  f  they  may  be  subjected.    This  is  certainly  a  mis- 
'  take.    The  makers  of  iron  ships  (and,  indeed, 
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skilful  engineers  who  never  built  one)  can  easi- 
ly calculate  the  exact  strength  of  metal  required 
for  every  bulkhead.  The  art  of  iron  ship  build- 
ing is  as  well  understood,  and  perhaps  better, 
than  that  of  wooden  ship  building.  Iron  steam- 
ships are  more  safe  than  timber  onrs.  The  prin- 
cipal material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  in- 
combustible; therefore,  they  arc  not  so  liable  to 
that  most  terrific  of  all  calamities — burning  at 
sea. 

All  our  ferry  and  river  passenger  steamboats 
should  be  built  of  iron  ;  we  should  at  least — as 
we  stated  last  week — like  to  see  them  compelled 
to  have  their  boiler  rooms  encased  with  iron,  and 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  fire-proof-safes. 
Iron  can  resist  collisions  of  any  kind  better  than 
timber.  If  by  accident,  however,  a  hole  should 
be  stove  in  the  hull  of  an  iron  vessel,  it  is  more 
difi&cult  to  plug  up  or  stop,  than  such  a  hold 
would  be  in  a  timber-built  vessel,  hence  there  is 
a  greater  necessity  for  having  such  vessels  built 
in  compartments,  to  prevent  their  tilling  and 
sinking  suddenly  when  damaged  in  the  hull. 
Many  iron  ships,  however,  have  been  lost,  al- 
though built  in  this  manner.  A  few  days  since 
the  Orion  iron  steamer  was  lost  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  from  striking  a  rock:  it  sunk  very  sud- 
denly, and  a  great  number  of  passengers  were 
drowned.  The  City  of  Glasgow,  iron  steamer, 
left  Liverpool  for  Philadelphia,  about  three  years 
ago,  and  never  was  heard  of  more;  it  is  believed 
she  struck  an  iceberg.  And  no  further  back  than 
the  18th  of  last  month,  the  iron  steamer  Curlew, 
struck  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Bermuda,  and  soon 
sunk  ;  the  passengers  and  crew,  however,  were 
all  saved.  We  might  m2ntion  many  other  cases 
to  show  that  iron  ships  are  not  perfectly  safe  any 
more  than  timber  ones,  but  those  cited  are  suf- 
ficient. A  timber-built  vessel,  however,  if  sub- 
jected to  the  bufFettings  of  tlic  Great  Britain, 
when  wrecked  in  Dundrum  Bay,  would  have 
gone  to  pieces,  yet  that  vessel  is  now  a  regular 
packet  to  Australia,  and  is  nearly  as  sound  as 
when  first  launched. 

We  also  find  it  stated,  on  page  112,  Yol.  10, 
London  Ariism,  that  thcchief  surveyor  of  Loyd's 
on  an  examination  before  a  Government  Com- 
mittee, gave  it  as  his  opinion,  in  the  case  of  the 
JSfcnicHis,  an  iron  steamer  that  struck  a  rock  and 
was  saved,  that  had  it  been  a  wooden  vessel,  an  1 
had  struck  in  the  same  way,  it  would  have  been 
totally  lost. 

One  great  objection  againi^t  iron  ships,  is  their 
liability  to  attract  the  magnet  or  compass,  and 
thus  deceive  the  navigator  in  steering  on  his 
true  course.  The  compasses  of  tlie  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  was  said,  deceived  tlic  captain;  and  in 
1853,  the  Tayhur,  a  fine  new  iron  ship,  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  com- 
passes were  also  blamed  fur  this.  Timber-built 
vessels  are  not  subject  to  this  danger  ;  which  Lm 
one  advantage  in  their  favor. 
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it  ha,s  been  stated  that  iron  ships  are  not  lia- 
ble to  be  struck  by  lightning,  but  this  is  not  cor- 
rect, for  W.  Snow  Harris  mentions  several  cases 
of  iron  vessels  having  been  struck. 

In  Eiiglaad,  iron  ships  can  be  built  for  about 
fifteen  doilaas  less  per  ton  than  timber  ones;  and 
wiih  the  same  outside  measurement,  an  iron  ship 
of  ISOO  tons  buithen,  will  carry  300  tons  more 
thaij  a  Liiuber-built  vessel. 

The  last  number  of  the  Nautical  Magazine  re- 
commends iron  bulkheads  lor  wooden  steamers, 
and  it  also  states  that  the  planking  ot  a  ship  is 
its  'iUiin  safeguard  from  foundering,  iron  plates, 
th^n,  ht.ve  immense  lidvantages  over  wooden 
phii.k.-  ,  for  the  outside  covering  of  ships;  their 
edges  c.:n  be  made  with  lianges,  fitting  snug  into 
one  another,  and  which,  when  rivetted,  make  I 
the  whole  hull  tight  as  a  steam-boiler,  and  far 
more  of  a  homogeneous  whole  than  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  hull  of  a  timber  vessel. 

1^0  iron  ship  has  yet  been  built  in  our  country, 
•  although  there  have  been  a  few  small  iron  steam- 
ers. But  as  ship  timber  becomes  more  scarce 
and  dear,  iron  will  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute; 
and  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  art  of  iron 
ship  building  is  ready  made  to  our  hands.  No 
va^^t  outlays  of  money  will  have  to  be  made  in 
experiments:  they  have  already  been  made  on  i 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  we  hafe  their  I 
results  before  us  in  the  construction  of  such 
steamers  as  the  Persia  and  Edinburgh — the  lat- 
ter, in  our  opinion,  being  the  most  beautiful 
model  of  the  two.  Such  vessels  are  not  perfect, 
and  no  doubt  our  nautical  architects  and  engi- 
neers will  make  improvements  on  them. 

In  science  and  art  the  whole  world  is  now  a 
republic;  we  learn  from  other  nations,  and  they 
learn  from  us ;  ttiere  is  a  fraternity  of  interests 
and  feelings  among  the  men  of  science  and  art 
belonging  to  all  nations;  and  their  motto  is,  "im-  i 
prove  and  progress." 


and  last  sales  of  choice  Southern  white  at  $1  35  a  I  75. 
Rye  is  steady  at  72c.  Corn  is  arriving  (ref  ly;  sales 
of  Southern  and  Penna.  at  53c,  afloat,  and  40  a  46c  for 
damaged.    Oats  are  dull;  sales  of  Southern  at  33^c. 


EMOVAL — Dr.  Samuel  Walton,  Dentist,  has 
rennoved  to  No.  175  Pine  Street  below  Sixth. 
6th  mo.  7— 6t.  pd. 

HEAP  EDITIONS  OF  JANNEY'S  LIFE  OFl 
V;  WM.  PENN  AND  GEORGE  FOX.  Just  issued 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  &  Zell,  No.  193  Market  Street, 
below  Fifth  North  side. 

Price  of  Life  of  VVm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth  87j 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  containing  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Macaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep,  1  OC 
Price  of  Life  of  G.  Fox,  bound  in  cloth,  87* 
a         ti       <c        u        «        sheep  1  0( 

Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail  pre- 
paid upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stamps  oi 
money.  5mo. 

/  HESTERFIELD  BOARDING  v^CHOOL  FOF 
\J  BOYS. — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  wil 
commence  on  the  19ih  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  con- 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terv,s. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay^ 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  0.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  22-— 3m. 


Many  a  True  Heart,  that  would  have  come 
back  like  a  dove  to  the  ark,  after  its  first  trans- 
gression, has  been  frightened  beyond  recall  by 
the  angry  look  and  menace,  the  tuant,  the  savage 
charity,  of  an  unforgiving  spirit. 


There  is  a  large  fertile  space  in  every  life,  in 
which  might  be  platited  the  oaks  and  fruit  trees 
of  enlightened  principle  and  virtuous  habit, 
which,  growing  up,  would  yield  to  old  age  an 
enjoyment,  a  glory  and  a  shade. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — 1  he  foreign  nQws  had  a  depres- 
sing influence  on  the  market  for  Flour,  Standard  and 
goo<l  brands  are  freely  oflfered  at  $6.  Retail  dealers  are 
selling  at  from  $6  up  to  6  75  for  common  and  extra 
family  brands,  and  $7  a  7  50  for  fancy  brands.  Sales 
of  Rye  Flour  at  $3  50.  Corn  Meal  is  in  steady  de- 
mand at  $2  50  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  supply  of  Wheat  about  equals  the 
demand.    Sales  of  prime  and  good  red  at  $1  25  a  1  55, 


\  LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOE 
JIj  young  viENAND  BOYr>,  is  pleasantly  situate( 

in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N.  J 

about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  h^ession  of  this  Institution  will  opei 

on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  Iweiitj 

weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  ar 
thoroughly  taught;  and  Lectures  are  delivered  o 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  w^hich  ha 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfully 
practised. 

Terms. — ^^$70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuition 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books  an 
stationery, excepting'Mathematical  Books, and  noextri 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  am 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass,  the  doo.«|!!ii> 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  19th,  1856. --5m. 


GRKKN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOl 
GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  south 
west  of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  noithviest  of  Wi 
mington.  This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means  c 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  fror 
the  above  named  places.  The  surnm^'r  term  will  com 
mence  on  tne  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  continu 
twenty  weeks.  All  the  usual  branches  of  a  thoroogjl 
English  Education  are  taught;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  charg 
of  $5  per  term.    Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  tern 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  ^55  per  session.    Thos  % 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  school  B 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  Unionville,  Pi 
0.,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  , 
EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal, 

3d  n.o.  29. 
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XTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  AND  POSTHUMOUS 
I  WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 

t  (Ciintiriued  from  page  178  ) 

This  then  is  the  -  testimoay  which  the  Lord 
ly  God  hath  given  me  to  bear,  for  his  name  and 
ruth,  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  is  a 
linistration  of  the  spirit;  mark  that,  I  beseech 
ou,  not  a  miuistration  of  the  letter,  engraven 
I  stone,  or  writteu  with  ink  and  paper;  but  of 
le  spirit,  written  and  engraven  upon  the  tables 
aril  our  hearts.  Not  a  ministration  of  words  only 
ioKiough  Scripture  words  themselves,  but  of  the 
ord  of  eternal  life;  that  word  which  was  in  the 
^ginning  with  God,  and  was,  and  is  God,  who 
veth  and  abideth  for  ever;  in  which  word  was, 
id  is  life,  and  the  life  was,  and  is  the  light  of 
en.  Not  such  a  ministration  as  consists  of  stu- 
fT,  and  composures  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of 
an,  or  of  such  outward  ordinances,  ways,  and 
rms  of  worship,  as  have  been  long  since  re- 
jaled,  annulled  and  abfogated,  and  have  no  sap, 
)r  nourishment  in  them;  but  of  the  pure  im- 
ediate  revelations,  inspirations,  and  influences 
■  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  inward  worship, 
hich  is  prepared  in  our  hearts,  by  tke  living 
)wer  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  to  words, 
hether  scripture,  or  such  other  words  as  are  in 
;e  among  men,  with  whom  we  converse,  they 
ive  th.eir  service  in  this  ministration  of  the  spi- 
b,  as  the  living  Word  is  pleased  to  bring  them 
our  remembrance,  and  use  them  as  instruments 
r  the  uttering,  or  bringing  forth  that  heavenly 
atter  it  immediately  in  our  silent  waiting  in- 
ires  us  withal.  But  to  steal  the  words  of 
arist,  his  Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  put  them 
gether  in  a  premeditated  form,  by  the  help  of 
I  author-studied  spirit,  or  any  other  composure 
lines  made  ready  to  the  baud,  though  adorned 
itt  all  the  flowers  of  human  rhetoric  and  elo- 
ition,  and  present  them  to  an  assembly,  orcon- 
•egation  of  people  met  together  for  the  worship 


of  God,  under  pretence  of  preaching  the  GospeL 
This  is  not  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  so  far  from  having  any  the  least 
countenance  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  'tis 
therein  expressly  condemned,  "  Behold,  I  am 
against  the  Prophets,  saith  the  Lord,  that  steal 
my  words, Jer,  xxiii.  BO.  Nay,  it  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Christ  himself,  that  all  that  overcame 
before  him,  are  thieves  and  robber.?^  John  x.  8. 
All  that  ran,  or  run  in  their  own  will  and  time, 
these  came,  or  come  before  Christ,  and  so  fall 
under  those  heavy  characters  prcmentioned. 
Consider,  therefore,  ye  that  are  teachers  of  the 
people,  what,  and  where  you  are,  and  how  you 
stand  as  in  the  sight  of  the  great  Gud.  Christ 
Jesus  is  styled  a  witness,  leader,  and  a  com- 
mander, Isa.  Iv.  4.  Do  you  know  him  to  be  so 
in,  and  unto  you?  Do  you  receive  his  testimony, 
follow  his  leading,  and  obey  his  word  of  com- 
mand in  your  own  hearts?  If  you  are  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ,  then  you  have  received  your  com- 
mission from  him.  If  you  are  his  ministers, 
then  your  doctrine  and  worship  is  not  j^our  own, 
but  his  that  sent  you. 

Had  this  been  so,  I  pincerely  declare  unto 
you,  I  should  not  have  withdrawn  from  your 
communion,  nor  left  preaching  among  your 
people;  but  upon  a  faithful  search  into  your  min- 
istry, doctrine  and  worship,  and  examining 
them  by  the  assistance  of  the  holy  spirit,  the 
manifestation  whereof  is  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal,  1  Cor.  xii.  7,  and  in  that,  com- 
paring of  them  with  the  ministry,  doctrine  and 
worship  of  Christ,  testified  of  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, I  found  you  were  qui'e  departed  from 
these,  and  only  retained  the  name.  Alas!  alas! 
What  will  a  mere  name  signify,  while  the  thing 
itself  is  wanting?  You  talk  much  of  God,  Christ, 
and  Scripture,  the  Apostles  and  Ministers  of 
Christ;  come,  come,  my  friends  (for  a  necessity 
is  laid  upon  me,  to  be  very  plain  with  you)  bring 
the  matter  to  the  touchstone  of  truth;  try 
your  ministry  by  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
suffer  it  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  Tekel  writ- 
ten upon  it.  Are  you  turned  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God? 
Are  you  baptised  with  the  baptism  of  Christ? 
And  hath  his  Cross  crucified  you  to  the  world? 
And  can  you  say,  that  you  live,  and  yet  not  you, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  you  ?  Have  you  been 
brought  into  a  silent,  humble,  broken,  tender, 
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self-denying  state  ?  Have  you  sold  your  large 
possessions,  and  left  your  gainful  places,  the  re- 
ceipts of  custom,  and  taken  up  your  cross  to  fol- 
low Christ  in  the  regeneration?  Either  you  are 
witnesses  of  these  things  in  your  measures,  or 
you  have  no  qualification  for  the  work  you  pre- 
tend to.  Except  you  are  crucified  with,  and  in- 
spired by  Christ,  you  are  no  true  ministers  of 
Christ.  The  servants  of  the  Lord  are  all  taught 
of  the  Lord,  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  understanding;  if  then  you  do  not  receive 
of  the  Lord  that  which  you  deliver  unto  the  peo- 
ple, you  are  not  taught,  or  sent  by  him,  but  are 
intruders  into  a  work,  and  usurpers  of  an  office, 
you  have  no  right  or  title  to.  But  you  will  re- 
ply. That  you  are  no  intruders,  or  usurpers,  but 
are  called  of  Grod.  Answer.  Should  you  plead 
this  with  all  the  art  and  skill  you  have,  you  can 
never  prove  your  call  to  be  of  God;  for  what 
ever  color  you  put  upon  it,  or  spesious  name  you 
call  it  by,  you  cannot  possibly  resolve  it  into 
anything  but  an  human  call,  the  call  of  a  par- 
ticular congregation.  Now  the  cill  of  a  particu- 
lar cono-regation  is  the  call  of  those  men  and 
women  that  constitute  that  congregation,  and 
their  call,  as  such,  must  needs  bean  human  call; 
because  they  themselves  disci  i  n  an  immediate 
call,  which  only  is  the  call  of  G-jd,  and  place  the 
whole  stress  of  the  matter  in  a  mere  prudential, 
or  rational  procedure.  First,  the  candidate  ex- 
ercises his  gift  more  privately,  and  being  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  those  that  heard 
him,  as  one  that  hath  a  gift  for  the  ministry,  he 
is  desired  by  the  congregation,  or  by  some  in 
the  name  of  the  congregation,  to  pass  a  public 
test;  and  if  after  trial,  the  congregation,  or  ma- 
jor part,  do  approve  of  his  gift,  and  have  noth- 
ing against  his  doctrine,  or  conversation,  they 
then  call  him  forth  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
For  the  way  in  some  congregations,  to  call  men 
forth  to  the  ministry,  was  after  this  manner,  as 
I  shall  show  in  these  instances.  I  remember 
they  had  meetings  on  purpose  for  the  young 
brethren  to  meet,  and  exercise  their  gifts,  in  or- 
der to  a  more  public  administration.  I  attended 
some  of  those  meetings  in  London,  with  great 
expectation,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  them,  for  I 
found  that  these  gifts  were  not  spiritual,  but 
natural  gifts,  a  little  cultivated  and  improved  by 
common  study  and  industry.  Some  that  had 
good  memories,  would  say  their  lessons  by  rote  ; 
but  some  read  them  mostly  within  book,  from 
notes  they  had  either  made  themselves,  or  col- 
lected from  the  writings  of  others. 

But  if  a  congregation  had  not  gifts  sufficient 
of  their  own,  and  wanted  help,  either  for  the 
present  occasion,  or  for  continuanca;  the  deacons, 
or  some  other  brethren,  were  desired  by  the  con- 
gregation to  provide  one  for  the  present  occasion. 
But  if  for  continuance,  as  suppose  an  Elder,  or 
one  to  assist  him  in  the  ministerial  work,  then 
the  congregation  met  on  purpose  to  give  the  per- 


son under  nomination  a  cal)  ;  and  when  agreet 
in  their  call,  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  call  d| 
Grod;  when  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  call  in  thS 
own  will  and  time.  But  to  this  it  may  be  said 
that  before  they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  an  El 
der,  or  fixed  minister,  they  wait  upon  God, 
fasting  and  prayer,  to  know  his  mind  therein 
and  the  person  under  nomination,  he  applie 
himself  to  the  Lord  for  counsel  and  direction. 

This  carries  a  plausible  show  with  it,  but 
reality,  the  whole  procedure,  from  first  to  last 
is  a  politic,  or  prudential  contrivance  of  the  soei 
ety,  to  keep  up,  and  preserve  itself  by  those  rule 
and  methods,  which  they  have  in  their  own  wig 
dom  miscoliected,  from  a  literal  and  outwar 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  For,  first,  consid^ 
I  what  this  waiting  is;  not  a  waiting  in  stillnes 
and  silence  of  the  natural  understanding.  And 
secondly,  the  nature  of  their  fasting  and  prayei  |o 
both  being  continued  and  ended  at  pleasure  |j 
For  the  congregation  appoints  the  fast  to  be  kef 
such  a  day,  and  if  they  have  not  help  enoug 
among  themselves,  they  usually  call  in  others  t 
assist  them,  in  carrying  on  the  woik  of  the  daj 
so  they  perform  the  service  in  a  way  that 
strange  and  foreign  to  the  pure  Gospel  worshij 
and  put  ore  another  on  to  the  work  in  their ow 
natural  wisdom,  saying,  brother,  do  you  praiLi; 
or  desire  such  a  brother  to  pray;  and  all  th 
being  done,  in  a  dead,  and  customary  manne 
the  time  is  far  spent,  and  the  meeting  endei 
But  is  this  the  fast  that  God  hath  chosen,  or  tb 
the  prayer  that  he  accepteth  ?  Surely,  no 
cause  not  performed  in  the  time,  will  and  strengt 
of  the  Lord,  but  in  your  own  time,  will  an 
strength.  For  you  do  not  inwardly  retire  in  yoi 
minds,  nor  wait  low  in  silence  upon  the  Lord 
his  living  power,  to  raise  the  precious  seed  intodj 
minion,  that  from  the  breathings  of  his  own  fe 
getting  in  you,  you  may  cfier  an  oblation  to  hi 
in  righteousness;  but  you  think  your  own  thoughll 
and  speak  your  own  words,  and  do  your  own  wor  . 
pushing  one  another  forward  to  and  ,encouragii|,' 
one  another  in  this  will-worship,  or  voluntary  dj 
votion.  Sufi"er  me  now  to  ask  you  one  question 
Supposing,  but  not  granting,  that  the  church  i 
call  were  the  call  of  God,  i  demand  whether  tlj^ 
church's  power  to  proceed  in  such  a  work 
mediate  or  iftimediate  ?  If  mediate,  then  shc|j 
through  whose  hands  it  has  been  conveyed 
her,  whether  Protestants  or  Papists?  The  Is 
ter,  I  suppose,  you  will  regret  to  own  ;  and  }  | 
the  former  will  bring  you  thither,  if  the  line  |S 
succession  be  followed  to  the  end.  But  if  y<t 
will  say,  her  power  is  immediately  from  heavt 
th( 
yoi 
enc 
G( 

when  you  are  once  come  to  witness  and  perfoi! 
this  worship,  he  that  speaks,  will  speak  as  t 
oracles  of  Godj  and  he  that  ministers,  will  do  !| 
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as  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth.  Then  you  will 
Isee  an  emptiness  in  yourselves,  though  now  you 
arc  full,  and  a  deadness  in  those  invented  forms, 
wherein  your  life  now  is.    The  love  of  Christ 
constrains  me  to  use  plainness  with  you.    It  was 
md  of  John,  that  he  was  baptising  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  so  are  you.   Your  state  is  a  wilder- 
bess  state.    Have  you  given  up  your  hearts  to 
od,  to  be  acted  and  guided  by  him,  and  not  to 
move  in  your  own  wills,  but  to  be  wholly  subject 
0  the  will  of  God  ?    Have  you  received  the 
itonemenfc,  and  word  of  reconciliation,  and  do 
you  witness  the  holy  unction,  which  anointeth, 
ind  consecrateth  to  the  service  of  the  true  tab- 
rnacle,  which  the  Lord  hath  pitched,  and  not 
nan  ?    Are  you  circumcised  with  the  circura- 
isiou  not  made  with  hands,  and  have  you  sold 
11  to  purchase  the  pearl  of  price  ?  Do  you  know 
he  cross  of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of  God, 
nd  do  you  stand  and  abide  therein,  waiting  for 
he  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  guide  and 
ead  you  into  all  truth  ?    Be  not  deceived,  my 
oul  intreats  you,  in  a  concern  of  such  weight 
nd  moment.    The  great  everlasting  God  will 
iot  be  mocked.    If  you  are  deceivers,  hirelings, 
also  prophets,  unsanctified  vessels,  not  called  of 
yod,  and  separated  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  his 
york,  it  will  be  said  unto  you  one  day,  notwith- 
tanding  you  take  upon  you  to  preach,  and  pro- 
>hecy  in  his  name,  depart  from  me  ye  workers 
if  iniquity. 

Water-baptism  is  no  part  of  the  gospel  dis- 
ensation.  This,  I  testify,  and  know  it  to  be 
rue.  But  the  true  church  cometh  out  of  the 
wilderness,  leaning  on  her  beloved.  Therefore, 
he  exhortation  to  you,  and  as  many  as  are  in 
he  same  state  with  you,  is  to  come  out  of  the 
alderness,  and  to  lean  on  the  beloved.  My  soul 
3  truly  concerned  for  you,  and  many  a  cry  has 
scended  to  the  God  of  my  life,  on  your  behalf, 
hat  you  may  all  turn  to  the  true  light  Christ 
esus,  and  may  believe  in  it,  that  you  may  be- 
ome  the  children  of  it.  My  heart  is  full  of  af- 
action  towards  you,  and  in  the  bowels  of  my 
■eavenly  Father's  love,  I  earnestly  invite  and 
'Gseech  you,  to  suffer  neither  the  farm,  nor  oxen, 
or  wife,  nor  children,  nor  possessions,  nor  no- 
ions  to  hinder  you  from  turning  to  the  light 
'ithin;  but,  come  away,  come  away,  to  the 
Tightness  of  its  rising,  and  to  the  glory  of  its 
ppearance.  I  knovr  the  way  is  narrow,  and  the 
ate  is  straight,  and  ^twill  be  hard  to  deny  self, 
nd  take  up  your  cross  and  follow  Christ;  but 
liis  I  testify  and  declare,  from  sure  and  certain 
xperience,  in  ray  own  particular,  that  the  light, 
i^iij  s  it  is  believed  in,  and  obeyed,  is  able  to  re- 
love  mountains,  and  to  overcome  the  greatest 
difficulties;  for  I  have  had  the  trial  of  it,  and  do 
now  the  power,  virtue  and  excellency  of  it;  and 
tiij^herefore  to  it,  Christ  Jesus,  whom  the  Lord 
lath  sent  for  a  light  to  the  gentiles,  and  to  be 
is  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  a  sen- 


sible feeling  of  his  quickening,  and  refreshing 
irradiations  in  my  own  soul,  I  tenderly  recom- 
mend you,  praying  for  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Richard  Claridge. 

In  the  year  1700  he  published  a  book  enti- 
tled   Mercy  covering  the  Judgment  Seat." 

He  sent  a  parcel  of  these  books  to  his  friend 
M.  G.  ,  with  the  following  letter. 

M^/  much  esteemed  friend,  Mary  Guhon. 
'Tis  a  very  precious  and  comfortable  thing,  to 
walk  in  the  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light;  for  in 
the  light  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,  nor  fellow- 
ship with  the  unfruitful  works  thereof;  but  in 
this  divine  light,  wherein  we  have  been  enabled 
to  believe,  we  see  and  enjoy  the  pure  living  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  our  God  ;  and  therein  our  fel- 
lowship stands,  a  fellowship  with,  and  in  the 
light,  and  so  with  one  another.  And  here  love 
abounds,  and  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given- 
unto  us;  and  though  we  are  many  members,  and 
may  be  bodily  absent  from  one  another,  through 
distance  of  place,  and  outward  habitation  ;  yet 
we  are  spiritually  present  in  the  divine  light  and 
life  of  Jesus,  who  hath  baptised  us  by  the  one 
spirit,  into  the  one  body,  whereof  he  himself  is 
the  head ;  ''From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly 
joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  in- 
crease of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in 
love.  And  as  we  keep  our  places  in  this  heaven- 
ly body  we  have  nourishment  ministered  to  us  from 
our  spiritual  head,  whereby  we  grow  in  grace,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Which  knowledge  doth  not  puff  us  up, 
but  keep  us  low  and  still  before  the  Lord,  in  a 
sense  of  our  continual  need  of  Him,  waiting  to 
receive  our  daily  bread  from  him,  for  the  nour- 
ishing and  strengthening  our  immortal  souls, 
which  cannot  live  without  him.  I  am  a  wit- 
ness in  my  measure,  through  the  goodness  of 
God,  of  these  things.  What  I  have  enjoyed  of 
his  living  presence  in  times  past,  is  not  suth- 
cient  food  for  my  soul  now;  and  therefore  my 
soul  waits  in  humility  before  Him,  to  feel  the  ri- 
sing of  his  living  power,  and  to  enjoy  his  imme- 
diate quickening  presence,  to  tender  my  heart 
before  him,  and  to  make  and  keep  nic  alive  unto 
him. 

As  it  is  a  glorious,  so  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
a  Christian.  The  truth  calls  for  a  continual  dili- 
gence in  waiting,  in  watching,  in  prayer  and 
supplication.  Whoever  takes  up  with  a  rest-short 
of  this,  is  not  come  to  the  true  rest,  that  re- 
mains for  the  people  of  God;  but  this  rest  is  a 
false  rest,  and  will  fail  him.  There  are  many,  I 
'fear,  when  they  come  to  be  a  little  awakened, 
who  wanting  rest  for  their  souls,  run  from  one 
outward  form  of  worship  to  another,  thinking  to 
find  it  therein;  but  alas  !  The  true  rest  is  not  to 
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be  found  in  any  external  appearances,  or  minis- 
trations ;  no,  nor  in  the  bare  profession  of  the 
truth  itself;  but  it  consists  in  the  spiritual  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  Jesus  in  us,  as  we  diligently 
wait  for  him  in  that  appearance,  and  come  actu- 
ally to  join  to  him,  and  partake  of  him.  For 
all  former  dispensations  under  this,  and  the  other 
outward  form,  are  removed  out  of  the  way,  and 
Christ  only  remains,  Christ  in  his  inward  spirit- 
ual appearance.    We  own  the  appearance  of 
Christ  in  the  prepared  body  near  1700  years 
ago,  wherein  he  did  and  suliercd  the  will  of  God, 
and  we  testify  lo  it  as  a  glorious  dispensation  for 
that  time;  for  it  was  the  sum  and  end  of  ail  for- 
mer fleshly  forms  and  dispensations.  But  though 
we  have  known  Christ  after  the  Hesh,  yet  now 
henceforth  know  we  him  no  more,  2  Cor.  v.  16. 
Not  that  we  are  ignorant  of,^or  in  anywise  slight 
that  appearance,  for  it  was  a  glorious  one;  but 
as  Christ  said  to  his  disciples.  It  is  expedient  for 
5'ou  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  1  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  I  depart 
I  will  send  him  unto  you.  John  xvi.  7.    So  the 
spirit  of  truth  hath  opened  it  to  us,  that  that 
form  of  flesh,  or  outward  dispensation,  which 
was  not  to  continue,  is  departed,  and  a  more  glo- 
rious and  lasting  dispensation  hath  commenced 
and  taken  place,  which  is  Christ  in  us,  the  hope 
of  glory ;  for  he  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life,  and  is  of  God,  made  unto  a  faithful  rem- 
nant, wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,,  and  redemption.    Here  is  the  substance  of 
religion,  here  is  the  centre  of  true  rest,  and  the 
one  thing  necessary  to  be  known,  both  to  the 
soul's  present  and  everlasting  consolation.  And 
I  testify  from  the  Lord,  in  behalf  of  his  blessed 
and  glorious  truth,  that  neither  Christ  himself 
in  the  flesh,  (barely)  nor  the  holy  Scriptures, 
though  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  nor  any  out- 
ward ministration  or  ordinances,  no,  nor  any 
bodily  exercises  and  performances  whatsoever, 
are  the  true  rest  of  the  people  of  God.  But 
Christ  Jesus  in  his  inward  spiritual  appearance 
in  our  hearts,  to  be  our  life,  light,  and  hope  of 
glory.    And  blessed  be  the  Lord  forever,  the 
hearts  of  many  are  enlarged  to  receive  this  glo- 
rious mystery,  and  their  mouths  opened  to  bear 
witness  of  it  to  their  neighbors  and  country- 
men, aod  to  invite  them  to  come  out  of  the  dark- 
Bess  and  confusion,  which  the  old  serpent  hath 
brought  both  upon  particular  persons  and  whole 
societies,  in  the  apostacy,  and  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  where  there  is  no 
need  of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it, 
no  need  of  any  outward  ministrations  or  ordi- 
nances, to  illustrate  it;  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  lio;ht  there-  | 
of.    The  great  God  is  about  a  glorious  work;  he  j 
is  come  to  discover  unto  the  sons  and  daughters  | 
of  men,  their  false  coverings,  and  their  polluted  I 
rests,  under  which  they  have  sheltered  them-  > 
selves,  and  in  which  they  have  placed  their  con- 


fidence; to  lay  their  high  mountains  low,  and  to 
make  their  pleasant  pictures  as  a  desolate  wil 
derness  to  them.  Fur  the  Lord  is  risen  in  his 
power,  to  shake  terribly  the  earth,  ro  stain  all 
the  pride  of  men,  to  humble  their  lofty  looks,  to 
show  them  the  mystery  of  self,  under  its  various 
dresses  and  appearances,  and  this,  and  the  other 
humanly  devised  form  of  worship,  and  to  bring 
them  to  a  loss  and  want  in  themselves,  and  to 
seek  satisfaction  where  it  is  to  be  had,  namely, 
in  the  Lord  alone,  in  his  inward  appearance  unto 
the  soul,  by  his  light  and  spirit.  This  is  the 
work  which  the  Lord  hath  put  his  hand  unto, 
and  he  will  carry  it  on  in  the  sitht  of  the  na-i 
tions.  For  he  will  magnify  his  truth,  and  make 
his  holy  name  glorious. 

My  dear  friend,  I  have  sent  thee  twenty  of 
my  books,  by  the  carrier,  this  return,  and  do  in 
treat  thee  to  accept  of  two  or  three  of  them  fot 
thy  own  family,  as  a  testim.ony  of  the  Lord's 
love  to  my  soul,  and  of  mine  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  thyself,  who  hath  travailed  with  me  and 
for  me  before  the  Lord,  and  thy  labor  hath  not' 
j  been  in  vain,  blessed  be  his  holy  and  powerful  ^'^ 
I  name  forever;  and  to  give  the  rest  among  theM''^' 
I  Baptists  at  Coventry,  to  whom  I  once  preached 
in  my  ignoronce,  when  I  neither  rightly  knewj 
God,  nor  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  come  a  light  into  '''^^ 
the  world,  as  he  hath  been  since  manifested  in  ^^^^ 
me.  My  cordial  love  is  to  thee,  and  to  all  faithful 
Friends  in  those  parts,  beseeching  my  God  tj"'^ 
preserve  us  all  in  the  living  sense,  and  under  the  ™ 
pure  government  of  truth,  that  we  may  be  a  (""^ 
weighty  and  savory  people,  to  the  praise  of  hial''?'^' 
excellent  name,  to  whom  be  glory,  dominion  and 
majesty,  saith  my  soul,  for  ever  and  ever.  ^i 
Thy  travelling  brother, 

in  the  precious  seed  of  life,  ' 
BiCHARD  Claridge.  , 

.   ■  ter  T 



Biogra'pTiical  Sketches  of  Samuel  Routh,  son 
of  Robert  and  Mary  Routh,  of  Lancaster.  , 

He  was  born  there  in  1789  ;  deceased  ini'p 
1853,  aged  64. 

The  Christian  course  of  this  beloved  friend  af- 
fords an  instructive  illustration  of  the  efficacy  ofj 
Divine  grace,  and  of  the  truth  of  ttic  Scripture}  f 
declaration — The  righteous  shall  hold  on  hi^'lie!" 
way,  and  he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  b^'fti 
stronger  and  stronger.'"*  IfolSla 

Of  the  earlier  portions  of  his  life  we  possesslwiii 
but  little  information.  There  is,  however,  rea-^^ae 
sou  to  believe,  that  from  a  comparatively  earljl^o 
period,  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  took  root  in  hisi 
heart;  and,  although  its  growth  might  not  be' r 
very  rapid  or  apparent,  its  development  was  likeHiiit 
the  gradual  operation  of  the  leaven  "  hid  in  threei  ireaj 
measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened." Ilea j 

He  had  very  humble  views  of  himself;  his*  ife  a 
character  was  retiring,  and  he  was  not  much  ac-  s 
customed  to  speak  or  write  of  his  personal  feel- 
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lings;  so  that  his  spiritual  progress  has  to  be 
traced  rather  by  the  observations  of  those  around 
ihim,  than  from  any  records  of  his  own.  As  he 
iwas  favored  to  grow  in  the  truth,  his  love  for 
the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends  increased, 
and  his  interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
Society  deepened.  He  felt  it  to  be  of  vital  ini- 
portance,  that  we,  as  a  people,  should  seek  to 
live  up  to  what  we  profess — even  to  be  led  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  by  a  constant 
jreference,  both  in  little  things  and  in  greater 
bnes,  to  that  inward  Monitor  which  cannot  be  re- 
noved  into  a  corner.  His  attachment  to  our 
simple  mode  of  worship  was  sincere  and  strong, 
jind  his  attendance  of  all  our  meetings  for  the 
^performance  of  this  solemn  duty  was  very  ex- 
l^mplary.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  wife,  from 
jBuxton,  in  1851,  he  says — Yesterday  T  sat 
done  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  instead  of  going  to 
Monyash;  and  felt  it  a  privilege  to  feel  that  we 
ire  not  dependent  on  man's  teaching,  in  endea- 
,oring  to  draw  near  to  Him  who  seeketh  such  to 
ivorship  him  as  endeavor  to  do  so  in  spirit 
md  truth,  even  through  feelings  of  weakness, 
iiscouragement,  and  a  deep  sense  of  unworthi- 
aess.'' 

In  his  own  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
ais  services  in  the  discipline  were  truly  accepta- 
Dle,  and  the  religious  exercise  of  mind  in  which 
16  engaged  in  them  was  very  instructive.  As 
m  Elder  in  the  church,  it  was  evidently  his 
iarnest  concern  to  be  found  faithful ;  and  we 
loubt  not  a  blessing  rested  on  his  watchful  over- 
sight and  judicious  counsel,  in  this  department 
)f  Christian  iabor. 

In  1846,  he  addressed  a  few  lines  to  a  friend, 
iXpressive  of  the  ^'  strong  sympathy''  he  had  for 
many  years  felt,  for  the  members  of  our  very 
jmall  meetings.  A  brief  extract  from  this  let- 
.er  will  not  only  exhibit  an  interesting  trait  of 
iharacter,  but  may  afford  instruction  to  some  of 
hose  on  whose  behalf  it  was  penned.  Would 
t  be  possible,"  he  asks, ''to  lay  simply,  yet 
'orcibly  and  intelligibly,  before  the  class  in  ques- 
ioo,  without  discouraging  them  by  taking  too 
ligh  grounds,  "the  very  great  importance  of  their 
)Osition  in  a  Christian  community,  as  bearing  an 
)pen  testimony  to  the  world,  of  their  faith  in 
■he  reality  of  the  presence  of  the  gre-.it  Minister 
t>f  the  Sanctuary;  and  also  of  the  reality  of  the 
i'ulfilment  of  the  promise  of  our  Saviour,  to  be 
vith  the  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  his 
larae ;  not  merely  two  or  three  individuals  sit- 
ing down  together  in  mating,  but  two  or  three 
ivingly  gathered  together  in  and  into  His  name 
.nd  power?  But  then  in  order  to  this,  there 
Dust  be  a  daily  living  and  walking  in  the  same, 
i  real  abiding  in  the  True  Yine.  There  is  to 
ae  a  peculiarly  deep  virtue  in  thus  preachirg  by 
rife  and  conversation.  I  would  we  had  many 
Hich  preachers  scattered  in  the  little  hamlets, 
[maong  our  rural  population.    I  want  Friends 


to  see  and  feel  more  of  the  necessity  of  thus 
walking  before  their  neighbors,  in  their  lonely 
allotments;  and  not  to  think  that,  because  they 
are  thus  placed  in  so  discouraging  a  situation  as 
to  the  society  of  their  friends,  they  have  nothing 
to  do." 

He  was  largely  imbued  with  that  charity  which 
"  thinketh  no  evil."  This  led  hira  to  put  the 
most  favorable  construction  on  the  conduc't  of 
others,  and  to  avoid  everything  bordering  on  de- 
traction. He  used  to  say,  he  felt  "  far  too  full 
of  fliults  himself,  to  be  inclined  to  dwell  on  the 
failings  of  his  friends,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them;  but  he  desired  rather  to  seek  to  mind  his 
own  stoppings."  He  was  v^.ry  solicitous  to  en- 
courage every  appearance  of  good  in  others,  and 
his  kind  and  judicious  counsel  was  often  strik- 
ingly applicable,  and  gratefully  received  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  given. 

His  power  of  sympathy  was  great,  and  his 
mode  of  manifesting  it  peculiarly  his  own.  It 
was  not  by  the  expression  of  many  words,  but 
by  a  tenderness  of  manner,  which  tihose  only  can 
appreciate  who  have  been  privileged  to  partake 
of  it,  and  by  a  self-sacrificing  endeavor  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  and  soothe  the  sorrows  which 
had  excited  his  Christian  feeling. 

This  sketch  of  the  character  of  our  dear  friend 
would  be  very  incomplete,  were  it  to  leave  unno- 
ticed his  long  continued  and  unwearied  labors  on 
behalf  of  Ackworth  school.  Grateful  for  the 
benefits  he  had  himself  enjoyed  as  a  scholar  in 
that  institution,  he  felt  it  a  privilege  to  devote 
his  time  and  abilities  in  promoting  its  welfare. 
Till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  and  when 
in  a  very  enfeebled  state  of  bodily  health,  his 
cheerful  visits  to  the  school  were  continued;  and 
long  will  those  who  were  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated with  him  on  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
officers  of  the  institution,  gratefully  recur  to  the 
value  of  his  counsel  and  services. 

For  several  years  before  his  death,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  frequent  attacks  of  severe  and  suffering 
illness.  They  were  regarded  by  him  as  fatherly 
chastenings,  designed  for  his  further  purification; 
and,  iis  he  would  pleasantly  observe,  as  renewed 
notices  to  prepare  to  quit  the  tenement.  His 
Christian  patience,  meekness,  and  uncomplaining 
submission,  were  deeply  instructive;  and  his 
brief  but  full  expressions  afforded  to  those  who 
surrounded  his  sick  bed,  satisfactory  evidence 
that  his  hopes  were  placed  on  the  true  founda- 
tion, and  that  his  peace  was  made  with  God, 
through  Christ  his  Saviour. 

When  somewhat  recovering  from  one  of  these 
attacks,  about  two  years  before  his  last  illness, 
he  thus  expresses  his  feeling,  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife:  "There  are  times,  (would  we  could  more 
continue  under  their  influence,)  when  I  feel  very 
much  more  solicitous  to  wittioss  a  thorough  pre- 
paration of  heart  and  soul  to  enter  upon  an  cu- 
durint;  inheritance,  than  I  do  for  a  restoration  to 
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bodily  strengtlij  for  of  very  infirm  health  I  do 
not  think  I  ought  to  complain.  I  have  long 
been  of  the  mind,  that  these  attacks  are  one  and 
all  warnings  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  earthly 
tabaruacle,  and  mercifully  sent  to  tell  us  plainly, 
that  this  is.  not  our  rest/' 

His  last  illness  was  short;  though  it  had  been 
evident  to  himself  and  his  friends,  for  a  long 
time  previously,  that  his  constitution  was  giving 
way  under  the  ravages  of  his  disorder.  He  had 
gone,  for  a  little  change,  on  a  visit  to  his  daugh- 
ter, at  Kendal :  and  whilst  there,  he  was  observed 
to  be  in  a  remarkably  heavenly  frame  of  mind, 
full  of  love  and  gratitude.  The  continual  cloth- 
ing of  his  spirit  seemed  to  be  not  of  earth,  but 
a,s  if  a  foretaste  of  the  glories  on  which  he  was 
so  soon  to  enter  was  vouchsafed  him,  even  here; 
and  as  if  he  were  waiting  at  the  very  gates  of  hea- 
ven, for  the  summons  to  enter  within  their  portals. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  sweet  religious  com- 
nmnion  with  his  wife,  during  this  visit,  are  re- 
curred to  by  her  with  tender  emotion  and  mourn- 
ful pleasure.  On  one  of  these,  being  together  alone, 
on  the  evening  of  the  Select  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Leeds,  he  referred  to  the  circumstance  with 
much  feeling;  his  mind  appeared  bound  to  his 
friends  in  close  religious  fellowship,  and  he  re- 
marked with  emotion — "  There  are  many  dear 
friends  assembled  there,  whom  I  tenderly  love.'' 

It  was  with  difficulty  he  reached  home;  and 
after  a  few  days  of  increased  illness,  his  spirit 
was  gently  released  from  its  enfeebled  tabernacle, 
and  permitted  to  enter,  we  undoubtedly  believe, 
through  redeeming  mercy,  into  his  Saviour's  rest. 
The  remembrance  of  the  bright  example  of  our 
departed  friend  is  precious  to  ma^y ;  and,  to 
them,  *'he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." — Annual 
31onitor. 


A  SHORT  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Observing  in  the  public  prints^  the  twentieth 
of  next  month  recommended  as  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion, fasting  and  prayer  for  these  colonies,  my 
mind  was  affected  with  desires  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  especially  the  people  of  this  land, 
over  whom  a  dark  cloud  appears  to  be  arising, 
that  such  a  fast  may  be  adopted  and  kept  which 
would  be  available  ;  and  that  fast  was  brought 
to  my  remembrance,  which  the  Lord  proposed  to 
his  people  formerly  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet, 
also  that  which  he  would  disapprove,  Isaiah  Iviiij 
"  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  1  have  chosen?  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  deal 
thy  bread  to  the  hungr}^,  and  that  thou  bring 
the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  when 
thou  seeat  the  naked  that  thou  cover  him,  and 
that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ? 
Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning. 


and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily  ;  and 
thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rere-ward.  Then  sbalt 
thou  call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answers  thou  shalt^ 
cry,  and  he  shall  say.  Here  I  am.  Ye  shall  not  i 
fast  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your  voice  to  be 
heard  on  high.  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  ' 
chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul ;  is  it 
to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  ' 
sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him  ?  wilt  thou  call  | 
this  a  fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord."  if 
Alas  !  my  brethren,  what  will  a  fast  for  a  day  \i 
do,  while  we  are  living  in  that  which  the  Lord  | 
(who  delighteth  in  justice)  hath  a  controversy  { 
with  ?  Are  not  many  keeping  the  Africans  and 
their  descendants  in  abject  slavery,  who  as  a 
nation,  never  have  offered  us  the  least  injury. 
Are  they  not  frequently  sold  in  these  colonies, 
so  as  to  separate  them  from  their  nearest  con- 
nections, as  if  they  had  not  the  common  feelings 
of  mankind  ?  are  not  some  kept  to  hard  labor, 
and  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Thus 
are  we  treating  the  people  of  nations,  who  as 
such,  have  never  sought  our  hurt :  a  people  that 
belong  to  the  same  common  Father,  and  have 
an  equal  claim  to  the  same  common  Saviour  of 
mankind  with  ourselves,  and  consequently  to 
the  same  privileges  and  freedom.  Can  we  be  m 
unwise  as  to  suppose,  that  a  God  infinitely  just 
will  be  partial  in  our  favor,  or  that  he  will  hei 
our  prayers,  until  we  have  put  away  the  evil 
of  our  doings  from  before  his  eyes  ?  How  cau 
any  have  the  confidence  to  put  up  their  addresses 
to  a-  God  of  impartial  justice,  and  ask  of  hii% 
success  in  a  struggle  for  freedom,  who  at  ths 
same  time  are  keeping  others  in  a  state  of  abjecl 
slavery  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Lord  will 
look  upon  us  to  be  in  earnest  with  him  ?  or  can 
we  really  be  so,  while  we  are  continuing  in  oxti 
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iniquities?  we  surely  cannot  be 
efficaciously  so.  . 

Oh  !  my  brethren,  what  will  a  fast  day  do  for 
us  ?  the  cloud  seems  to  gather  blackness  :  il 
appears  to  me  to  be  time  for  us  all  to  be  serious| 
and  to  examine  ourselves  and  see  how  far  we 
have  administered  cause  for  drawing  down  the 
threatened  scourge;  let  us  begin  at  the  rig^ 
end  of  the  work  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  adv.i# 
of  the  Lord,  through  the  mouth  of  his  prophet?, 
to  Israel  his  people,  formerly,  seems  peculiar! 
well  adapted,  Isaiah,  i.   16,  17,   "  Wash  yi 
make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doinf 
from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  t$ 
do  well;  seek  judgmefit,  relieve  the  oppressei 
judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.^' 

Every  nation  that  encourage?,  by  their  la^ 
or  common  usage,  iniquity  or  injuslice  to  be  com^- 
mitted  with  iatpunity,  and  innoceiit  blood  to  be 
shed,  without  inflicting  exemplary  punishment, 
will  stand  guilty  before  God,  who  looks  to  the 
rulers  and  inhabitants  for  justice. 

Look  into  the  histories  of  former  ages,  and 
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jonsider  how  many  great  nations  and  powerful 
dngdoms  have  been  overturned,  and  how  many 
)otentates  and  rulers  have  been  removed  from 
heir  dignified  stations,  because  they  neglect- 
id  to  promote  (when  it  was  in  their  power) 
rue  judgment,  justice,  and  righteousness  in  the 
arth. 

The  weight  that  I  sometimes  feel  hanging 
►ver  this  land  and  the  West  Indies,  for  the  cruel- 
ies  and  injustice  committed'  against  a  people, 
ver  whom  our  Almighty  Creator  hath  not  given 
IS  any  just  claim  to  exercise  such  power,  seems 
6  move  all  that  is  v/ithin  me.   Surely  it  is  time 

0  be  serious,  both  rulers  and  people ;  to  seek 
or  wisdom  where  it  is  to  be  found,  that  we  may 
[now  what  to  do,  that  may  avert  the  threatened 
term,  and  move  the  Lord  of  all  power  to  have 
lompassion  on  the  people,  and  shew  mercy  to  us  ; 
le  that  can  turn  the  hearts  of  men,  as  a  man 
urns  bis  water  course  in  his  field. 

Oh  !  that  our  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  the 
hings  that  belong  to  our  peace,  and  that  our 
learts  may  be  bent  to  do  our  own  necessary 
TOrk,  lest  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  should 
lay  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  as  he  said  to 
lis  prophet  concerning  Israel  formerly,  Jer.  xiv. 
\2.  When  they  fast  I  will  not  hear  their 
iry." 

Beloved  people,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  : 

1  fast  for  a  day  will  not  do  the  work  for  us ;  it 
s  an  awful  thing  to  approach  a  God  infinitely 
mre,  holy,  just  and  righteous,  and  a  suitable 
preparation  for  such  an  approach  is  most  assuredly 

•^lecessary — ^justice  and  humility  of  heart  is  want- 
ng— pride  and  arrogancy  abound. — If  those  of 
he  several  denominations  (who  may  think  it 
heir  duty)  should  on  the  day  proposed,  attend- 
heir  several  places  of  worship,  in  all  the  gaudi- 
less  of  dress  and  modish  vanities  of  the  times, 
low,  think  ye,  will  it  appear  to  him  who  passed 
.mongst  men  in  a  seamless  garment,  the  whole 
;sample  of  whose  birth,  life,  and  death  was  void 
)f,  as  well  as  shewed,  the  emptiness  of  all  earthly 
>Tandeur  ? 

The  conduct  of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  upon  the 
^reaching  of  Jonah,  may  be  worthy  of  our  re- 
iiembrance.  "  He  arose  from  his  throne  and  laid 
iis  robe  from  him,  ka.'^  and  by  the  decree  of 
he  king  and  his  nobles,  the  people  were  directed 
0  cry  mightily  unto  God  :  yea,  let  them  turn 
very  one  from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  vio- 
ence  that  is  in  their  hands.''  Thu»  this  people 
iianifested  by  their  works  that  they  were  in  ear- 
iesfc ;  and  'tis  said,  that  God  saw  their  vrorks, 
hat  they  turned  from  their  evil  way,  and  the 
:;Yil  intended  against  them  was  prevented. 

I  feel  an  engagement  of  mind  to  persuade 
people  of  all  ranks,  to  come  to  a  fast  that  will 
'■)Q  available.  Turn  from  the  evil  of  your  ways, 
io  to  all  as  you  would  they  should  do  to  you, 
'  put  away  pride,  dress  not  your  persons  in  super- 
Ruous  and  fantastic  things;  aad  let  us  all  hum- 


ble ourselves,  as  in  the  sight  of  him,  who  seeth 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  let  us  not 
flatter  ourselves  by  thinking  that  a  fast  for  a  day 
may  do  ;  for  I  declare  in  a  degree  of  awful  dread, 
that  God  will  not  hear  and  answer  the  prayers 
of  those  who  are  determined  to  pursue  their  own 
wills  and  ways,  in  contradiction  to  his  will  and 
way  ;  for  they  that  come  to  him  must  be  resigned, 
their  wills  must  be  given  up  to  be,  and  suffer, 
what  he  pleases.  Remember  the  example  of  ouf 
blessed  Lord,  Luke  xxii.  42.  "  Father,  if  thou 
be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me  :  neverthe- 
less, not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  If  this 
was  the  disposition  of  mind,  in  which  the  Son  ap- 
proached the  Father,  what  disposition  of  mind, 
judge  ye,  should  the  servants  appear  in  ?  If  this 
resigned  state,  was,  but  sufficiently  labored  after 
by  all  of  us,  we  should  soon  see  a  happy  change ; 
for  our  wills  being  resigned  and  given  up,  we 
should  be  brought  to  that  state,  in  which  true 
prayer  is  begotten  and  brought  forth,  in  the  will 
of  him  that  made  us,  which  he  always  heareth, 
and  forever  will  regard. 

As  what  I  have  written  is  not  intended  to 
offend,  I  hope  the  freedom  I  have  taken  to  offer 
to  the  public  these  few  hints,  which  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  appeared  to  me  necessary  for  the 
serious  attention  of  all,  may  not  be  unprofitable  : 
And  with  hearty  desires  that  all  may  be  favored 
with  wisdom  to  attend  thereto — that  freedom,  the 
common  right  of  all  men,  may  be  extended  to 
all — tranquillity  be  again  restored, and  the  further 
effusion  of  human  blood  prevented,  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  a  well-wisher  to  all  mankind. 

Daniel  Byrnes. 

Wilmington  J  Sixth  Month  20th,  1775. 

The  well  known  Countess  of  Huntingdon  ob- 
served, ^'  When  I  gave  myself  to  the  Lord,  I 
likewise  devoted  to  him  all  my  fortune,  with 
this  reserve,  that  I  would  take  with  a  sparing 
hand  what  might  be  necessary  for  my  food  and 
raiment,  and  for  the  support  of  my  children 
should  they  live  to  be  reduced. '^  A  person  from 
the  country  once  visiting  her,  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  house  as  he  left  it,  and  exclaimed  : 
What  a  lesson!  Can  a  person  of  her  noble 
birth,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  splendor,  live  in  such 
a  house,  so  meanly  furnished,  and  shall  I,  a 
tradesman,  be  surrounded  with  luxury  and  ele< 
gance?  From  this  moment  I  shall  hate  my 
house,  my  furniture,  and  myself,  for  spending  so 
little  for  God  and  so  much  for  folly." 

Sincerity  signifies  a  simplicity  of  mind  and 
manners,  in  our  conversation  and  carriage  one 
towards  another;  singleness  of  heart,  discovering 
itself  in  a  constant  plainness  and  honest  open- 
ness of  behavior,  free  from  all  insidious  devices, 
and  little  tricks  and  fetches  of  craft  and  cunning — 
from  all  false  appearances  and  deceitful  dis- 
guises of  ourselves  in  word  or  action;  or,  yet 
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more  plainly,  it  \s  to  speak  as  we  think,  and  do 
what  we  pretend  and  profess,  to  perform  and 
make  good  what  we  promise;  and,  in  a  word, 
really  to  be  what  we  would  seem  and  appear  to  be. 

FRIENDS^  1  NTELLIGENCER^ 

PHILA^DELPFHA,  SIXTH  MONTH  14,  1856. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  ''Report  of 
the  Women's  Prison  Association  and  Home,  for 
1854,"  in  the  city  of  New  York,  giving  an  in- 
teresting account  of  their  labors  in  a  field  now 
claiming  the  serious  attention  of  philanthropist 
and  statesman. 

Both  morally  and  politically  considered,  it  is 
highly  iuiportant  to  know  the  best  means  of  re- 
claiming the  abandoned,  and  preventing  the  repe- 
tition of  former  vices.  Therefore,  in  this  in- 
quiry, the  result  of  the  various  efforts  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  is  valuable. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Report: 

This  Association,  till  the  last  year,  acted  as 
the  ''Female  Department  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion.'' After  a  long  experience  of  joint  action, 
it  was  believed  by  all  parties  that  the  women 
could  work  more  effectively  with  an  independent 
organization,  and  therefore  "  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  "  being  the  rule  and  mo- 
tive of  conduct,  a  separation  was  made,  and  tlie 
Prison  Association  was  divided  into  distinct  So- 
cieties, with  the  most  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween them,  both  working  to  the  same  ends;  the 
men  for  the  relief  apd  advancement  of  male  pris- 
oners, the  women  for  the  redemption,  temporal 
and  eternal,  of  their  own  sex. 

The  "  Home  "  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
"Women's  Prison  Association. '^  It  is  essential 
that  the  female  convict,  when  her  term  of  im- 
prisonment is  ended,  should  have  an  asylum,  a 
retreat  where  she  may  be  sheltered  from  tempta- 
tion, where  her  feeble  purposes  may  be  strength- 
ened, her  new  habits  confirmed,  and  where,  in 
the  ward  and  watch  of  Christian  women,  her  re- 
form and  instruction  may  proceed. 

No  pains  are  spared  to  make  this  Asylum  for 
adult  children  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Home.  Utiiform  discipline  is  attempted,  obedi- 
ence is  required,  diligence  and  cleanliness  are  ex- 
acted; regular  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
education  is  given,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
subjects  who  to  the  weakness  of  children,  and 
the  deprivation  that  comes  from  life-long  neg- 
lect, exposure,  and  evil  communication,  mutual 
kindness  and  harmony  are  maintained.  The  law 
of  love  is  the  law  of  the  governors,  and  their  aim 
is  to  infuse  its  holy  and  saving  influence  into 
the  governed. 

The  inmates  remain  at  the  Home  not  less  than 
three  months,  and  no  longer  than  is  deemed  es- 


sential for  their  best  ^ood.  Places  are  found 
for  those  who  are  eligible  for  place,  and  the  in- 
curable or  irreclaimable  are  dismissed,  or  re- 
turned to  the  State  Institutions. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  Home,  though  conduct- 
ed with  the  utmost  attainable  economy;  though 
it  has  but  three  paid  officers,  the  matron,  assis. 
tant  and  teacher ;  though  it  be,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, sustained  by  .the  work  of  its  inmates,  does 
and  must  continue  to  depend  mainly  on  public 
beneficence. 

HOUSE  REPORT. 

Remaining  at  the  Home,  Jan.  1st,  1854,  14 
Received  during  the  year,      .       .       .  194 
Sent  to  places,  ..... 

Sent  to  friends,       .....  5 

Allowed  to  find  places  for  themselves,     .  10 
Sent  to  housekeeping,     ....  1 

Sent  to  the  Emigration  Society,     .       .  1; 
Adopted,       .       .       .       .       .       .  1 

Sent  to  the  Magdalen,    ....  2 

Sent  to  the  Alms-house,         .       ...  2 

Sent  to  the  Hospital,     ....  16 

Left  without  permission,  ...  23 
Discharged  for  the  use  of  tobacco  ?ind  liquor,  10 
Dismissed,  not  being  proper  subjects,  .  18 
Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  .        .  36 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Home  have 
improved  during  the  past  year.  Its  inmates 
have  been  for  the  most  part  orderly  and  harmo- 
nious, and  their  labor  unremitting  and  tolerably 
productive.  With  more  room  we  could  intro- 
duce new  branches  of  industry.  A.t  present,  wash- 
ing and  sewing  are  the  only  productive  labor. 

Time  is  required  to  test  the  success  of  our  ef- 
forts. We  must  expect  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments from  the  nature  of  the  material  we  work 
upon.  If  it  be  only  the  seed  that  falls  on  good 
ground  that  brings  forth  good  fruit,  what  skill 
and  fidelity  must  it  require  in  the  Christian  cul- 
tivator to  find  amidst  much  rubbish  and  perni- 
cious matter  some  living  principle  to  nurture  the 
good  seed,  which,  blessed  by  Divine  grace,  may 
with  vigilant  care  spring  up ;  and  in  itme, 
though  by  slow  processes,  produce  good  fruit. 
We  reverence  the  admonition  "be  ye  also  pa- 
tient.'' We  wait  and  watch  and  see  mildew  and 
blasting,  and  dead  roots  and  withered  branches— 
but  thanks  be  to  God,  we  also  seethe  good  seed  ger- 
minating and  springing  up,  and  producing  good 
fruit.  Look  back  at  the  above  house  report. 
Of  the  194  received  at  the  Home,  86  have  been 
hopefully  disposed  of;  and  of  those  who  have 
gone  back  again  "to  feed  among  swine,'''  some 
will  return  saying,  "  I  have  sinned  and  am  no 
more  worthy and  most  have  carried  away  in 
their  hearts  some  memory  that  may  be  blessed  to 
them  in  their  extremest  need. 

Our  eye  is  upon  those  who  leave  us.  We  have 
records  through  years  of  their  conduct.  Inmates 
of  the  years  1850,  '51,  '52,  ^58  and  '54  have  re- 
mained in  respectaye  places,  some  in  factories, 
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and  some  at  domestic  service,  and  have  laid  up 
considerable  su'ns  from  their  wages — one  ^•200> 
another  $100,— some  $85,  S70  $30,  $25,  and 
scores  smaller  sums.  Others  are  constantly  re- 
mitting, of  the  avails  of  their  honest  industry, 
relief  to  their  half-famished  friends  in  the  old 
world.  Surely  the  good  seed  has  sprung  up  in 
their  hearts. 

Young  girls  have  remained  three  and  four 
years  in  cous  try  houses,  receiving  school  and  do- 
mestic instruction^  and  giving  satisfaction  to 
their  employers. 

Several  of  our  people  are  married  respectably 
and  living  decently  in  the  country  •  of  one  we  re- 
cently heard  that  she  has  become  a  "  member  of 
a  Church,  a  faithful  teacher  in  a  Sunday  School, 
and  is  accounted  a  very  worthy  woman. 

And  who  were  these  people?  For  the  most 
part  those  who  from  ignorance  and  loneliness, 
neglect  and  temptation  in  this,  our  dear  country, 
but  to  them  a  strange  land,  had  fallen  into  the 
abysses  of  degradation  !  Is  not  this  much  fruit 
from  good  seed  ? 

We  have  a  great  debt  which  we  most  grate- 
fully acknowledge  to  those  friends  in  the  coun- 
try who  have  given  us  the  most  effective  aid  by 
receiving  our  inmates  as  domestics  in  their  fam- 
ilies, and  who,  acting  from  high  motives,  have 
not  been  discouraged  by  occasional  backsliding, 
but  have  come  again  to  us.  In  these  country 
homes  our  subjects  are  removed  from  their  old 
haunts,  sheltered  by  the  sweet  securities  of  conn- 
try  life  and  gently  coerced  by  Christian  treat- 
ment, and  with  no  facilities  for  the  gratification 
of  their  bad  appetites  they  remain  for  months 
good  servants,  and  we  have  letters  upon  letters 
from  their  employers  testifying  to  their  various 
good  qualities.  One  of  them  says  "  there  are 
hidden  gems  in  these  poor  people,  that  I  have 
not  often  found  elsewhere.^' 

Our  school  is  an  important  feature  of  our  In- 
stitution, The  power  to  '^read,  write  and  cipher,^' 
is  the  foundation  of  education,  and  a  great  se- 
curity for  self  respect  and  good  conduct. 

Our  teacher,  who  works  patiently  for  a  very 
small  salary,  is  not  only  remarkably  competent 
for  her  prescribed  task,  but  she  has  a  moral  su- 
pervision of  her  pupils  which  has  a  result  that 
cannot  be  estimated,  and  certainly  has  a  reward 
beyond  human  means  to  bestow. 

SCHOOL  REPORT. 

Of  the  number  received  at  the  Home,  could 

read,  80 

Taught  to  read,  ,  .  .  .  .45 
Taught  to  write  in  books,  .  .  .56 
Taught  to  write  on  slates,  .  .  ,39 
Taught  to  spell,  not  knowing  the  alphabet,  24 
Taught  the  alphabet,  ,  .  .  ,4 
Were  taught  Addition,       .       .  .58 

"  Multiplication,       .       .  25 

Rule  of  Three,       ,        .  9 

"       ^'       To  calculate  Dollars  and  Cents,  5 


287  chapters  from  the  Hible  have  been  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  two  persons  have  com- 
mitted the  entire  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Some  of  the  ladies  comprising  our  Executive 
Committee  visit  the  Tombs  occasionally,  and  the 
various  departments  under  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment on  Blackwell's  Island.  Besides  this, 
we  have  a  visitor  of  the  prisons,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  visit  their  female  departments  periodically, 
to  report  those  who  are  proper  subjects  for  our 
Institution,  and  to  give  counsel  and  aid  where  it 
is  asked  and  can  be  given. 

The  Workhouse  established  on  Blackwell's  Isl- 
and has  favorably  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs 
there.  The  benefit  and  blessing  of  labor  is  dem- 
onstrated. Instead  of  the  idleness  and  gossip- 
ping  that  were  sinking  the  women  from  deep  to 
deeper  depths  of  degradation,  they  arc  now  em- 
ployed, and  apparently  work  as  cheerfully  as  if 
they  worked  voluntarily  and  for  pay !  The  ef- 
fects of  the  wise,  faithful,  and  energetic  super- 
vision of  the  warden,  Har?nan  Eldridge,  are  ob- 
vious in  the  improved  condition  of  the  women 
who  come  from  the  Workhouse  to  the  Home. 
He  understands  his  business  too  well  to  employ 
any  but  competent  matrons,  and  their  work  tells 
in  the  general  system  and  cleanliness  that  pre- 
vails. This  is  no  easy  task.  There  are  between 
two  and  three  hundred  women  in  the  sewing- 
room,  beside  those  employed  in  making  razor- 
strops  and  porte-monnaies.  The  principal  ma- 
tron is  a  kind  and  very  useful  aid  in  pointing 
out  proper  subjects  for  the  Home. 

The  Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island  is  not 
within  the  range  of  our  specific  work,  and  yet,  as 
the  last  place  of  refuge  for  the  most  degraded, 
and  by  far  the  most  unfortunate  class  of  women, 
it  cannot  be  passed  over  by  our  visitor.  She 
speaks  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  tenants,  of 
the  obdurate  who  boldly  declare  that  as  soon  as 
they  are  discharged,  "  they  will  return  to  their 
former  trade  and  of  the  sorrowing  and  peni- 
tent whose  spirits  are  subdued  by  suffering, 
whose  hearts  are  impressible,  and  whose  peni- 
.  fence,  by  a  timely  and  gracious  ministry,  might 
be  carried  on  to  repentance. 

Bodily  agony  (we  quote  from  our  visitor's 
diary)  and  disgusting  disease  arc  staring  from 
the  beds  in  every  ward.  Their  faces  had  once 
the  beauty  of  youth  and  innocence,  and  were 
looked  at  with  a  mother's  love.  Poor  girls,  how 
tearfully  they  meet  sympathy — how  little  they 
get!" 

And  again  she  says,  At  this  Hospital  the 
scene  is  closing  upon  our  work.  Many  who  turn 
from  us  in  the  prison,  or  workhouse,  here  thank 
us  for  our  interest.  Perhaps  they  have  some 
last  message  to  a  relative  who  has  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  [  always  come  from  this  scene 
sick — sick  to  my  soul,  but  I  feel  that  to  some  I 
have  spoken  a  kind  word.  Before  I  come  again 
they  will  have  gone  hence  for  everP' 
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The  following  extract  tells  the  whole  story  of 
the  usual  descent  from  innocence  to  the  grave  : 

^'  Found  a  beautiful  American  girl  of  seven- 
teen, evidently  sick  unto  death— poor  child  ! 
She  was  sensible  of  her  state,  and  grateful  for 
my  sympathy.  She  was  born  in  Ohio — has  a 
step-father  living  there,  and  a  brother  in  Califor- 
nia. She  was  seduced  from  her  home  when  lit- 
tle more  than  fourteen  and  abandoned  in  New 
York.  For  one  year  she  kept  in  the  upper 
houses,  but,  she  says,  "I  could  not  help  think- 
ingj  and  so  I  began  to  drink.  She  got  sick  and 
has  been  here  five  months,  and  Dr.  Sanger  says 
will  never  leave  her  ward.  She  weeps  most  sor- 
rowfully. I  asked  her  if  she  would  not  sooner 
die  and  trust  to  her  heavenly  Father's  mercy, 
than  return  to  her  former  life?  She  answered, 
*'Yes — but  I  am  afraid  to  die — I  shall  go  to  hell !" 
The  visitor  gave  Christian  counsel,  and  we  trust 
the  poor  penitent,  who  died  before  the  next  visit, 
was  received  by  Him  who  said,  Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee  !" 

The  tenants  of  the  Hospital  are  properly  sub- 
jects for  the  Magdalen  Institution,  and  not  for 
our  Home.  But  in  visiting  Blackwell's  Island, 
our  visitor  would  omit  a  duty  if  she  passed  by 
those  who  are'  emphatically  the  sickest,  and  in 
the  dreariest  prison — the  prison  of  their  own  sin. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gray,  the  war- 
den of  the  city  prison,  for  his  uniform  considera- 
tion and  kindness  to  the  ladies  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  the  small  need  of  their  praise 
for  his  fidelity  in  his  office. 

We  again,  as  we  have  repeatedly  done,  acknow- 
ledge the  faithful  and  indefatigable  services  of 
the  matron  of  the  female  department  of  the  Tombs 
as  our  coadjutor.  She  uses  mercifully  the  pow- 
er of  her  position ;  is  firm  and  kind,  and  famil- 
iarised as  she  is  with  wretchedness,  our  visitor 
finds  her  not  only  willing  to  interpose  for  those 
she  believes  innocent,  but  zealous  in  their  behalf. 

The  saddest  feature  in  her  department  it  is  be- 
yond her  power  to  reform.  We  allude  to  the 
condition  of  the  women's  ^^five  days'  corridor," 
and  their  ''shanty,"  in  the  prison-yard.  Here 
it  is  that  the  scum  of  the  city,  its  moral  filth,  is 
turned  in  daily  to  remain  in  masses  of  indescri- 
bable wretchedness  and  drunkenness  for  five  days, 
and  then  to  be  sent  to  Blackwell's  Island,  or 
discharged,  to  return  again  and  again. 

Under  date  of  October  5,  our  visitor  says, 
''  Visited  the  Tombs  with  Madame  PfeifFer.  She 
was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  drunken  women  ; 
says  in  all  her  travels  she  never  saw  so  mournful 
a  spectacle.    She  was  moved  to  tears." 

Nowhere  is  our  visitor's  work  more  productive 
of  good  than  at  the  Tombs.  She  finds  there 
many  to  whom  she  thinks  it  advisable  to  give 
permits  for  admission  to  the  Home  without  the 
intervention  of  Blackwell's  Island.  She  has 
found  three  very  young  persons  committed  for 
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trifling,  and  as  she  believed  first  offences,  whom 
her  timely  interposition  has  saved,  as  we  may 
hope,  from  farther  degradation.  ' 

We  could  adduce  among  others  two  most  in-  j 
teresting  cases,  but  the  particulars  cannot  be 
told  without  exposing,  in  each  instance,  two  in- 
nocent and  retiring  young  women  to  a  painful 
and  dreaded  notoriety.  The  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  involved  in  accusation,  imprison- 
ment, and  imminent  danger  of  State  Prison, 
were  as  complicated  and  interesting  as  if  an  in- 
genious writer  of  fiction  had  contrived  them. 
Our  visitor  believed  their  innocence,  and  by  un- 
weared  assiduity  (aided  by  the  Matron)  she 
achieved  their  acquittal.  They  are  now  in 
places  of  unlimited  trust,  and  of  one  of  them 
her  employer,  who  has  had  a  year's  trial  of  her, 
says,  "  I  would  not  part  with  her  if  I  had  to  sell 
my  clothes  to  keep  her."  Circumstances  have 
enabled  her  to  give  extraordinary  proofs  of  self- 
sacrificing  rectitude. 

The  Report  closes  with  an  affectionate  ''  tribute 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter of  Mahlon  Day,  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  were  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Arctic." 

Of  the  daughter,  Susan  B.  Day,  it  says —  a; 
"  Still  in  her  youth,  she  had  chosen  the  better  itii 
part.  She  did  not  wait  for  sorrow  and  privation  lie 
to  take  her  out  of  the  world — being  in  it,  she  in 
was  not  of  it.  She  selected  the  path  of  benefi-  |  iti; 
cence,  and  devoted  her  freshest  and  happiest  iii 
days  to  deeds  of  charity.  She  was,  if  not  the  ii; 
youngest,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  our  I  tir 
board.  Her  compassionate  countenance,  as  she  % 
sat  among  us — her  soft,  intent  blue  eye — her  It 
modest  deportment — have  impressed  an  image  li 
on  our  hearts  which  we  trust  will  invite  many  ire; 
to  imitate  her  in  her  humility  and  fidelity,  so  i  m 
that  though  passed  on  to  a  better  life,  she  may  i  \\\ 
still  live  among  us.  "  \\{ 

C.  M.  Sedgwick,         ■  '^e 

First  Directress  of  The  Women's  Prison  Associalion !  i'^ 
and  Home y  ' 

Married, — At  the  residence  of  her  father,  on 
Third-day  morning,  Gth  month  3d,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  William  Hunt,  M.  D.  to  Rebecca.  T.  k 
Price,  daughter  of  Richard  Price,  all  of  ihis  city.  i?; 

 — -,  At  the  house  of  Chaikley  Lippincott, !  F'i 

Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  5th  instant,  ac- j  ft; 

cording  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Benjamin  L.  Moore  i  iai 

to  Hope  Lippincott,  both  of  that  place.               |  jj, 


Died,— On  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst.,  Sarah 
C.  Bancroft,  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age.  ;  ■ 

 ,  At  his  residence,  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J..  ■ 

on  the  2lst  of  5ih  month,  John  Brown,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age.    Although  not  a  member,  be  was  ; 
an  earnest  professor  with  Friends  and  faithful  in  ' 
the  support  of  their  testimonies,  and  occupied  the  k 
oldest  seat  in  Upper  Greenwich  Meeting.  !  ti, 
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Died, — At  his  father's  residence,  Gloucester  co., 
N  J.,  oil  the  7th  of  4th  mo.  last,  John  PancoasTj  Jr. 

 ,  On  the  16th  of  5th  month,  Hannah  Kirby. 

— — ,  On  the  31st  of  the  same,  Rhoda  Snowden, 
all  three  members  of  Mullica  Hill  Meeting. 

 -,  On  the  10th  of  5th  month,  at  Gloucester 

City,  Camden  county,  N.  J.,  Benjamin  Clement, 
a  member  of  Woodbury  Meeting. 


DISCOVERY  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 
!  (Continued  froDQi  page  190.) 

On  the  average,  the  sick  list  was  moderate. 
Fever  was  in  all  cases  treated  with  heavy  doses 
1  of  quinine,  and  what  must  be  regarded  as  almost 
!  a  miracle  in  the  African  Lowlands,  there  was  not 
a  single  death  during  the  whole  voyage.  The 
banks  of  the  river  were  well  studded  with  cities, 
and  the  inhabitants,  to  all  appearance,  dwelt  in 
peace  and  safety.  Huts  and  tilled  land  were 
found  near  the  banks,  which  was  not  the  ease  in 
1841,  when  Mr.  Crowther  went  up  the  Niger, 
and  war  and  tumult  were  everywhere  prevalent. 

The  expedition  of  that  year  consisted  of  three 
;;steamers,  which  entered  the  Nun  mouth  of  the 
iNiger  on  the  15th  of  August.    On  the  5th  of 
■September,  as  they  lay  before  Idda,  fever  broke 
:out  and  death  began  its  fatal  work.    They  were 
obliged  to  send  back  two  of  the  steamers  with 
the  sick.    The  third  continued  the  voyage,  but 
on  the  4th  of  October,  when  she  reached  the 
heights  of  Egga,  all  the  engineers  were  sick, 
and  only  three  white  men  were  left  able  to  do 
duty.    The  river  was  rapidly  falling,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  sea,  which  they 
reached  on  the  16th.    Then  the  country  about 
the  Niger  was  in  a  very  different  political  con- 
idition.    For  Africa  too  has  her  history,  her 
great  revolutions,  conquerors  and  empires,  as  we 
mow  learn  from  the  chronicles  of  Timbuctu,  with 
(which  Dr.  Barth  has  made  us  acquainted.  In 
!l841,  the  valley  of  the  Niger  was  laid  waste  by 
the  Felatas,  or  Falas,  a  name  derived  from  Pulo, 
■plural  Falbe,  which  means  yellow  or  brown. 
Concerning  the  history  of  this  pastoral  race, 
■which  immigrated  into  Haussa  last  centuiy, 
I  Ko'le  says  in  his  Polyglotta: 
'     ^'  After  they  had  lived  long  upon  these  pro- 
ducts of  their  herds,  in  the  forest  and  on  the 
meadows,  pasturing  their  cattle,  one  of  their 
priests,  whose  name  was  Fodie,  had  a  vision 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  all.  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Africa.    In  this  vision  it  was 
revealed  to  Fodie  that  all  the  beautiful  country 
round  about,  with  all  its  populous  cities  and 
countless  villages,  belonged  to  the  folloAvers  of 
the  Prophet,  that  is  to  the  Felatas,  and-  that  Fo- 
die himself  was  commissioned  by  God,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Faithful,  to  rescue  those  blooming 
meadows  and  fruitful  fields  and  lovely  valleys 
'  from  the  hand  of  the  Kaffir,  and  to  convert  all 
the  Kaffirs  to  Islam,  putting  to  the  sword  any 
who  might  hesitate  to  accept  the  faith.  Fired 


with  this  inspiration,  Fodie  called  on  all  faithful 
Felatas  from  there  to  the  Atlantic  coast  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Islam  and  to  subject  all  the  heathen 
tribes  of  Africa  to  the  religion  of  God  nnd  his 
prophet.  And  like  an  electric  shock  this  mes- 
sage ran  through  all  the  countries  of  the  Felatas 
and  with  magic  power  transformed  shepherds 
into  warriors.  Fodie  soon  saw  himself  surroun- 
ded by  an  army,  conscious  that  it  was  uncon- 
querable and  greedy  for  battle.  So  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  while  Napoleon 
was  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Europe,  began 
that  remarkable  movement  among  the  Felatas 
in  Africa,  which,  though  it  is  not  hinted  at  in 
our  universal  histories,  was  written  in  rivers  of 
blood  upon  the  pages  of  that  real  universal  his- 
tory where  all  the  deeds  of  men  are  recorded. 
On  the  spot  where  Fodie  had  this  vision  he  af- 
terward founded  the  city  Sokoto,  now  the  great 
central  seat  of  the  power  of  the  Felatas  in  Afri- 
ca.^^ 

After  the  great  mortality  of  the  expedition  of 
1841,  it  required  considerable  time  to  accumu- 
late courage  enough  to  attempt  another.*  The 
success  of  the  Pleiad  is  no  small  encouragement 
to  perseverance  in  that  path  to  Central  Africa. 
This  good  fortune  depended  principally  ypon  the 
Pleiad  commencing  the  voyage  a  month  earlier 
than  the  previous  expedition,  before  the  rainy 
season  had  overflowed  the  swamps  of  the  delta 
and  poisoned  it  with  malaria.  The  clim.ate  ap- 
pears to  be  much  better  higher  up  the  river. 
Had  the  precaution  been  taken  to  establish  in 
advance  depots  of  coal  at  friendly  cities  along 
the  river,  the  voyage  might  have  been  very  much 
extended.  Perhaps  this  experience  will  be  made 
use  of  in  the  next  expedition. 

When  the  Pleiad  arrived  at  the  heights  of 
Abo  on  the  Niger,  Mr.  Crowther's  attention 
was  excited  by  the  masses  of  men-  who  lined  the 
banks,  attracted  by  the  strange  appearance  of  a 
steamboat.  This  circumstance  and  the  presence 
of  large  herds  of  horned  cattle  showed  that  the 
country  must  be  thickly  peopled,  and  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  natives  must  be  very  regular. 

As  they  left  Idda,  which  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Niger,  it  became  still  more  evident  to  Mr. 
Crowther  that,  since  the  devastations  of  the  Fe- 
latas in  1841,  the  population  had  abandoned  the 
right  bank  and  settled  on  the  left.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mouth  of  the  Binue  there  was 
scarcely  a  village  to  be  seen  on  the  right  bank, 
while  on  the  left  many  new  cities  and  villages 
had  been  built.  This  portion  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Niger  reminded  Mr.  Crowther,  by  its  high 
rocky  banks,  of  the  Rhine. 

On  entering  the  Binue,  they  found  a  new  lan- 
guage— that  of  Igbira  or  Panda,  In  1841,  the 
Felatas  made  an  inroad  into  this  country, 
equipped  with  horses,  firelocks,  cutlasses,  bows 
and  arrows,  killed  many  men  and  carried  away 
many  more-  as  slaves.    These  piratical  oxpedi- 
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tioQS  have  not  been  given  up  to  this  day.  Only 
three  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pleiad, 
the  great  city  of  Panda  was  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  right  bank  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  on  an  island  in  the  river,  where,  in 
pitiable  plight,  they  were  able  to  -satisfy  only 
their  most  pressing  necessities. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  Pleiad  reached  the 
Doma  or  Jugu  country,  which  the  Bornouese  of 
Haussa  and  Nufi  call  Kororofa.  It  is  subject  to 
the  Felatas  and  pay  thera  a  tribute.  On  the 
Southern  bank  are  the  Michi.  This  tribe  is  a 
confederation  of  fugitive  slaves  who  have  run 
away  from  their  Felata  rnastors.  They  defeat 
all  attempts  at  enforcing  Fugitive  Slave  laws  by 
always  going  armed  with  poisoned  arrows. 

Althongli  the  Niger  eets  a  limit  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Felatas,  still  they  have  gained  a 
firm  footing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Binue,  in 
the  Chibu  country,  and  the  kingdom  of  Wakari. 
From  thence  they  occasionally  make  an  incursion 
into  Kororofa  and  the  country  of  the  Michi  to 
capture  slaves,  whom  they  use  to  transport  ivory 
to  Kano  and  Bornou,  where  they  sell  them.  As 
the  men  are  generally  absent  on  these  expedi- 
tions, the  land  is  tilled  mostly  by  the  labor  of 
women  and  crippled  male  slaves.  They  raise  no 
yams,  bananas,  or  oranges,  only  maize,  Indian 
millet  and  dawuro — corn.  Rice  is  but  little  cul- 
tivated, although  if  sowed  in  the  flowed  lands 
along  the  river,  it  would  furnish  food  for  millions 
of  men. 

The  city  of  Hamaruwa  affords  a  very  pictur- 
esque prospect.  The  river  before  it  appears 
like  a  slender  strip  of  white  cloth  stretched  upon 
a  meadow  of  bright  green  grass.  At  a  little 
distance  one  sees  the  darker  green  of  the  forest, 
and  then  the  blue  mountain  chain  of  Fumbina, 
with  the  loftj  Maaranu  mountains  in  Adamaua, 
Off  the  left  hand,  and  the  Muri  Mountains  in 
Hamaruwa,  with  their  fantastic  peaks  on  the 
right  bank,  twelve  miles  from  the  river.  In  the 
valley  about  the  city,  two  or  three  hundred  neat 
cattle  give  life  to  the  landscape.  The  houses 
are  round,  with  hemispherical  roofs ;  generally 
they  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  are  built  of  mud.  If  the  city  were 
regularly  laid  out,  it  would  be  beautiful;,  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  Pleiad,  many  of  these 
houses  had  tumbled  down  and  were  overgrown 
with  grass.  The  city  is  built  on  sandy  land,  so 
that  the  streets  dry  very  quickly  after  a  shower. 
In  the  night  the  city  is  silent;  there  is  no  sound, 
and  the  stillness  is  deepened  by  the  darkness,  for 
the  inhabitants  have  no  palm-oil  to  burn.  They 
prepare  their  food  with  butter.  No  currency  is 
in  use,  and  all  trade  is  barter,  as  in  Shibu.  The 
women  bring  water  in  earthen  vessels  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  two  miles  distant.  Most 
-  of  them  carry  it  on  their  shoulders  and  not  on 
th  eir  heads,  as  that  would  injure  the  artistic 
arrangement    of  their  hair.     The    men  are 


very  dirty  in  their  clothing,  which  they  wear 
day  and  night  until  it  falls  off  in  pieces.  The 
women  are  much  more  cleanly,  and  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  plaiting  their  hair.  Goats,  sheep,' 
poultry  and  horses  were  rare. 

Hamaruwa  is  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  Felata 
Empire,  whose  capital,  Sakatu,  lies  midway  be- 
tween Timbuctu  and  Kuka.  In  that  city  resides 
the  reigning  Sultan,  the  Emir  of  Mumenim  Ali 
Bello,  whom  Dr.  Barth  describes  as  an  extraor- 
dinary avaricious  man.  By  Viceroys  holding 
the  title  of  Sultan,  he  reigns  as  far  south  as  the 
banks  of  the  Binue  and  even  further.  The  Fe- 
lata city  Jola,  where  Dr.  Barth  spent  some  time 
in  June,  1851,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bi- 
nue, four  days  journey  south-easterly  from  Ham- 
aruwa. The  conquests  of  the  Felatas  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  history  of  civilization  for  Moham- 
medanism goes  with  the  conquerors.  All  the 
subjected  tribes  are  denominated  Kafirs,  or  un- 
believers. It  is,  however,  easily  understood  that 
man-stealing  rather  than  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  of  the  Prophet  is  the  motive  which  urges 
the  warlike  and  intelligent  Felatas  to  subdue 
the  weak  and  distracted  native  tribes.  3Iany 
chiefs  on  the  left  bank,  with  whom  the  expedi- 
tion had  to  do,  declared  sorrowfully  that  the 
days  of  peace  were  gone,  and  that  probably  they 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  country  during  the 
next  year. 


CURIOUS  FACTS. 

The  effect  of  heat  and  cold  water  are  of  an 
interesting  and  remarkable  character.  Expan- 
sion in  freezing  is  one  of  these.  Nearly  all  other 
bodies  contract  in  size  by  a  redu'ition  in  tem- 
perature. The  freezing  of  water  forms  an  ex- 
ception, as  every  one  may  know  who  has  seen 
vessels  split  by  the  formation  of  solid  ice  within 
them.  Now,  this  property  may  at  first  view 
seem  almost  accidental ,  It  exerts,  however,  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  pulverization 
of  soils.  The  water  which  everywhere  pervades 
them,  when  converted  to  ic^,  crowds  the  particles 
of  earth  asunder,  and  on  thawing,  the  whole 
mass  becomes  more  completely  mellowed  than 
could  be  effected  by  the  most  perfect  artificial 
instrument.  But  this  is  not  the  most  important 
result.  Without  it,  the  great  mass  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers  would  be  converted  to  solid  ice;  for,  if 
the  ice  did  not  expand  and  become  lighter  than 
the  water,  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom  as  fast  as 
formed,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  summer's  sun, 
and  thus  by  the  addition  of  successive  portions, 
the  whole  would  become  permanently  frozen, 
and  thus  derange  a  large  portion  of  the  existing 
order  of  things.  Instead  of  this  disastrous  con- 
sequence, the  ice  now  rests  upon  the  surface,  ana 
screens  from  the  cold  winds  the  water  below. 

y^\t\\0Vii  t\\Q  expansion  of  water  into  steam, 
the  cities  that  are  now  springi-ng  up,  and  the 
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3ontinents  that  are  becoming  peopled,  through 
the  agency  of  railways,  steamboats  and  steam- 
jhips,  and  steam  manufactories,  might  have  re- 
lained  unbroken  forests.  It  is  estimated  that 
Jkhe  aggregate  steam-power  now  used  in  England 
[is  equal  to  the  bodily  strength  of  all  the  people 
'if  the  globe;  all  dependent  on  this  single  property. 


THE  MAYFLOWERS. 

The  trailing  arbutus,  or  JJayflower,  grows  abundantly  in  the 
[-•icinity  of  Plymovitb,  auil  was  the  first  flower  that  greeted  the 
[i^ilpfi-ims  after  their  feaiful  v^iuter. 

Sad  Maytlower!  watched  by  winter  stars, 

And  nursed  by  wisiter  gales, 
With  petals,  of  ihe  sleeted  spars, 
And  leaves  of  frozen  sails  ! 

What  had  she  in  those  dreary  hours. 

Within  her  ice-rimmed  bay, 
In  common  with  the  wild-wood  flowers, 
The  first  sweet  smiles  of  May  '/ 

Yet,  "  God  be  praised  !"  the  Pilgrim  said^  ^ 

Who  saw  the  blossoms  peer 
Above  the  brown  leaves,  dry  and  dead, 
"  Behold  our  Mayflower  here  !" 

"God  wills  it :  here  our  rest  shall  be, 

Our  years  of  wandering  o'er, 
For  us  the  Mayflower  of  tae  Sea 
Shall  spread  her  sails  no  more.'' 

Oh !  sacred  flower  of  faith  and  hope  ! 

As  sweetly  now  as  then 
Ye  bloom  on  many  a  birchen  slope, 
In  many  a  pine-dark  glen. 

Behind  the  sea-wall's  rugged  length. 

Unchanged,  your  leaves  unfold, 
Like  love  behind  the  manly  strength 
Of  the  brave  hearts  of  old. 

So  live  the  fathers  in  their  sons, 

Their  sturdy  faith  be  ours. 
And  ours  the  love  that  overruns 
Its  rocky  strength  with  flowers. 

The  Pilgrim's  wild  and  wintry  day 

Its  shadow  round  us  draws  ; 
The  Mayflower  of  his  stormy  bay. 
Our  Freedom's  struggling  cause. 

But  warmer  suns  ere  long  shall  bring 

To  life  the  frozen  sod  : 
And,  through  dead  leaves  of  hope,  shall  spring 
Afresh  the  flowers  of  God  ! 

J.  G.  W. 

National  Era. 


COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  INSECTS. 

The  cochineal  insect^  from  which  a  beautiful 
scarlet  dye  is  obtained,  is  imported  to  the  extent 
[if  1000  tons  annually,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 

latedat  ^^^745,000.  From  the  .-ilk  worm  we  ob- 
tain no  less  than  2716  tons  of  silk,  2206  tons  of 

rhich  are  in  the  raw  state  and  are  manufactured 
in  this  country;  the  remaining  5 10  tons  are  already 
t'abricated.  W  hen  we  consider  that  this  quantity 
lis  the  consumption  of  one  country  only,  all  being 
;he  produce  ofsmall  insects,  it  appears  surprising 
bow  the  industry  of  man  could  collect  so  much 

md  elaborate  it  into  rich  and  gorgeous  attire. 

lae  thousand  tons  of  pearl-shells  are  importedj 
Sthe  whole  of  which  is  manufaotured  into  buttons 


and  studs.  "For  better  or  for  worse,''  we  im- 
port no  less  than  8,000,000  leeches. — English 
Paper. 


From  The  Eclectic  Review. 
MOSSES  AND  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 

Of  late  years  botany  has  risen  to  a  high  place 
in  the  ranks  of  science,  and  has,  af  the  same 
time,  greatly  increased  in  favor  as  a  branch  of 
popular  knowledge.  Oa  the  one  hand,  it  has 
gained  the  sympathies  of  the  public  by  greatly 
extending  its  objects  of  inquiry,  by  showing  its 
application  to  the  purposes  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  by  bringing  its  literature  into  an  at- 
tractive and  intelligible  form  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  exhibits  strong  claims  to  the  attention 
of  the  philosopher,  by  showing  its  great  aim  to 
be  the  development  of  a  real  philosophy  of 
plants."  Botany  has,  in  fact,  identified  itself 
with  some  of  the  great  philosophical  questions  of 
the  day,  and  the  results  which  it  is  now  unfold- 
ing under  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  histologist, 
will  have  important  bearings  on  their  solution. 
In  all  ages,  and  in  all  schools  of  philosophy,  the 
question,  What  is  life  V  has,  in  one  form  or 
another,  proved  most  interesting  and  productive 
in  its  results;  but,  as  a  philosophical  question, 
has  invariably  receded  beyond  the  verge  of  ad- 
vancing truth.  It  has  now  become,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  botanical  question.  Life  is  not  a  thing 
we  can  see  or  feel;  we  learn  of  it  from  its  mani- 
festations. To  understand  the  complex,  we 
must  first  know  the  simple.  The  complication 
of  phenomena  in  the  higher  organism,  leads  us 
back  to  the  lower  as  that  in  which  its  index  may 
be  read  ;  and,  as  we  are  led  back,  step  by  step, 
from  man  to  the  lowest  of  the  other  animals, 
gaining  knowledge  as  we  recede,  not  only  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  but  of  the  grand 
unity  of  plan  and  purpose  which  they  demon- 
strate,— we  are  in  like  manner  led  from  the  ani- 
mal to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Here  we  arrive, 
ultimately,  at  the  very  verge  of  organization  ; 
we  view  life  in  its  very  siaiplest  manifestations, 
in  its  most  transparent  media;  we  can  even  trace 
the  early  (we  cannot  as  y^t  say  earliest)  union 
of  inorganic  particles  into  an  organism  endowed 
with  the  mysterious  principle  of  life.  But,  alas, 
how  little  do  we  know  !  we  look,  and  wonder, 
and  look  again;  we  fancy  we  see  the  very  shadow 
of  life  itself,  but  the  subtle  thing  eludes  our 
grasp.  The  importance  of  botanical  histology  is 
also  shown  in  its  applications  to  economic  ques- 
tions, to  the  production  of  food,  the  checking  of 
adulterations  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  its 
bearings  on  medical  police.  These  practical  ap- 
plications of  botany  are  only  of  recent  origin, 
and  are  entirely  due  to  the  microscope,  which 
has  done  so  much  service  in  giving  to  botany  its 
present  high  standing. 

The  position  of  botany,  and  its  high  aims  in 
philosophy  and  iq  the  arts  of  life,  wliich  we  have 
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curtly  indicated,  have  secured  for  it  a  great  ac- 
cession of  students  of  late  years.  AUhough  of- 
ficially recognized  only  in  the  medical  curriculum 
of  our  universities,  there  is  a  daily  increasing 
recognition  of  its  importance  as  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral education.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  facts  of 
science  are  brought  to  bear  upon  questions  that 
concern  man's  eternal  welfare,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  theological  student  to  acquaint  himself  with 
them  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  Liverpool  merchant 
shall  buy  his  sago  under-  the  microscope,  so  long 
will  the  importance  of  botany  be  recognized  in 
common  life.  Considering  the  present  position 
of  botany,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  claims  of  the 
different  branches  of  a  subject,  whose  comprehen- 
sive character  must  ever  limit  the  effectual  study 
of  details  to  one  or  two  departments.  We,  there- 
fore, purpose  on  this  occasion  to  bring  shortly 
forward  the  pretensions  and  capabilities  of  Mus- 
cology, a  subject  which  has  recently  been  highly 
commended  to  the  botanicdl  student,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  increasing  extent  of  its  literature. 

Mosses  are  minute  plants,  not  generally  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  height,  bearing  leaves,  and 
producing,  at  certain  seasons,  bright  colored 
fruit,  containing  the  spores  or  seeds.  These 
plants  are  generally  distributed,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  moist,  shady  localities,  growing  most 
luxuriantly  on  the  shady  sides  of  rocks,  and 
trees,  and  wefc  banks.  They  present  great  va- 
riety in  their  liahit,  arising  principally  from  the 
diversity  of  their  mode  of  branching,  the  varying 
length  of  stem  in  different  species,  and  its  di- 
rection of  growth,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
leaves  aad  capsules  are  disposed.  Some  have 
scarcely  any  evident  stem,  consisting  merely  of  a 
rosette  of  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
fruit-stalk  arises,  surmounted  by  its  tiny  fruit; 
others  have  longer  stems,  which,  branching  out 
in  all  directions  from  the  base,  form  little  button- 
like  cushions  on  the  bare  stone  walls  and  rocks ; 
some,  again,  form  tall,  bristly,  upright,  un- 
branched  stems,  clothed  with  leaves,  while  others 
ramify  in  all  directions  into  loose  attenuated 
branches,  which  creep  through  the  surrounding 
herbage. 

In  regard  to  their  local  distribution,  again, 
there  is  considerable  variety,  arising  not  so  much 
from  their  choice  of  particular  localities,  as  from 
their  mode  of  development.  Some  are  hermits, 
growing  like  Buxbaumia,  (meet  emblem  of  the 

modest  Buxbaum  !")  singly,  and  apart  from 
others  of  their  own  species ;  but  most  of  them 
join  in  the  social  predilections  of  other  cryp- 
togamia. 

The  mosses  are  associated  in  our  minds  with 
fresh  verdure,  but  they  are  not  all  of  a  green 
color.  The  foliage  of  some  kinds*  are  of  a  deli- 
cate white ;  others  are  of  a  golden  hue,t  and 


'Sphagnum. 
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many  of  a  deep  brown,  approaching  to  black — 
black  indeed,  to  the  naked  eye,  and  onlj  re- 
solved into  a  paler  hue  under  the  powers  of  a 
microscope. 

Although  minute  investigations  of  these  hum- 
ble plants  belong  almost  to  our  own  time,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  beauty  and  variety 
displayed  in  them,  was  not  early  perceived  by 
the  general  admirer  of  nature.  We  have,  indeed, 
record  of  an  early  appreciation  of  their  interest 
even  apart  from  the  supposition  of  Hasselquist 
that  the  "Hyssop"  known  of  old  to  Solomon, 
the  wise  king  of  Israel,  was  a  minute  moss, 
which  still  grows  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. — 
Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  instances  of  interest 
excited  in  these  lowly  plants,  independent  of 
their  scientific  investigation,  no  one  of  which  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  welhremembered  in- 
cident of  Mungo  Park,  in  the  African  desert, 
whose  life  was  preserved  by  the  faith  inspired  in 
his  mind  by  the  beauty  of  a  little  moss.  Plun- 
dered by  banditti,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  desert,  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  sat  down  to  rest  his 
wearied  limbs  and  ponder  on  his  destitute  con* 
dition.  "At  this  moment,"  says  he,  "  painful 
as  my  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  a  small  moss  irresistibly  caught  my  eye  j  and, 
though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the 
tip  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate 
the  delicate  conformation  of  the  roots,  leaves, 
&c.,  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being  (I 
thought)  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to 
perfection,  in  this  obscure  part  of  the  world,  a 
thing  of  so  small  importance,  look  with  uncon- 
cern upon  the  situations  and  sufferings  of  crea- 
tures formed  after  His  own  irasge  ?  Surely  not  1 
Reflections  such  as  these  would  not  allow  me  to 
despair ;  I  started  up,  and,  disregarding  both 
hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards,  assured 
that  relief  was  at  hand ;  and  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed/' 

There  is,  indeed,  much  to  admire  in  the  beau- 
tiful structure  of  the  bumble  moss;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  can  excite  more  interest 
in  a  rural  walk  by  hedgerows  and  moss-grown 
walks,  than  the  observation  of  these  little  fairy 
plants,  for 

"  The  lowliest  thing 
Some  lesson  of  love  to  the  mind  can  bring." 

And  if  we  stray  into  a  wood,  er  by  a  "stream- 
let's marge," 

What  forests  tall  of  tiniest  moss  'I 

Clothe  every  little  stone  !  = 
What  pigmy  oaks  their  foliage  toss 

O'er  pigmy  valleys  lone  I 
With  shade  o'er  shade,  from  ledge  to  ledge, 

Ambitious  of  the  sky, 
They  feather  o'er  the  steepest  edge 

Of  mountains  mu:^hroom  high.'' 

And  mosses  themselves  aroui^e  a  thousand 
reminiscences  of  mountains  and  mountain  scenery 
to  those  who  have  made  a  knowledge  of  them 
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the  ambition  of  their  lives;  not  of  "  mushroom 
mountains/'  indeed,  but  of  thos3  giants  whose 
snow-capped  summits  mingle  with  the  clouds  ; 
for  the 

"  Mosses  cool  and  wetj'* 
have  a  congenial  home  in  mountain  streams  and 
amid  melting  snows.  Mosses  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  present  even  in 
the  warmest  latitudes,  and  appear  to  have  a  wider 
geographical  distribution  than  any  family  of 
plants  of  higher  organization.  The  beautiful 
Octohlepharutn  album  is  said  to  invest  the  stems 
of  cocoa-nut  and  other  tropical  palms  in  the  hot- 
test parts  of  the  torrid  zone.  Others  of  still 
lore  uncommon  occurrence  are  gathered  on  the 
uraing  sands  of  the  deserts  in  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa,^'  while  many  flourish  on  nor- 
thern mountains  above  the  snow  line,  wherever 


bare  rock  projects  through  the  fields  of  ever- 
lasting snow.  And  this  extensive  distribution 
oes  not  belong  to  the  o^rler  of  Mosses  alone ; 
some  individual  sjyecies  occur  over  the  whole 
world,  flourishing  equally  well  in  the  arid  deserts 
of  Africa,  the  cold  glens  of  Scotland,  a-nd  the 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Fuuaria  hygrometrica,  a  species  common  on 
wayside  walls  ;  so  also,  in  regard  to  the  Mungo 
Park  Moss,'^  Fissidens  bryoides  (it  was  a  shame 
to  give  the  appropriate  name  of  exilis  to  another 
species),  the  very  same  moss  which  cheered  the 
African  traveller  in  the  desert  is  pointed  out  to 
our  own  children  on  shady  banks  in  the  green 
anes  of  their  northern  land,  while  they  sit,  book 
in  hand,  reading  the  touching  story. 

Like  most  of  the  lower  flowerless  plants,  bow- 
er, the  mosses  reach  their  maximum  of  devel- 
opment in  cold  regions ;  their  simple  organization 
enabling  their  development  to  proceed  under 
conditions  which  render  the  production  of  many 
of  the  higher  plants  impossible.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  mosses  increase  in  number  of 
species  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  within  the 
polar  circle,  mosses  and  lichens  are  almost  the 
only  vegetable  productions.  In  Spitzbergen, 
Martins  found  the  rocks  of  schistus,  rising  out 
of  the  mass  of  everlasting  ice,  thickly  clothed 
with  mosses./' 

Britain,  especially  Scotland,  lies  within  the 
latitudes  in  which  mosses,  perhaps,  reach  their 
maximum  of  species,  and  the  insular  moist  cli- 
imate,  as  well  as  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  conspire  to  increase  our  native  riches  in 
these  plants.  In  Britain  a  larger  number  of 
I  species  is  found  than  in  any  country  in  the  world 
of  the  same  extent  of  surface. 

Their  choice  of  habitats  is  a  curious  subject  of 
I  investigation,  which  the  collector  finds  of  great 
practical  importance,  as  well  as  of  scientific  in- 
terest.   Many  species  grow  exclusively  on  rocks 
and  trees,  some  preferring  particular  kinds;  and 
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root  of  the  plant  serves  as  little  more  than  an 
organ  of  attachment,  nourishment  being  chiefly 
derived  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  well  known 
to  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  many  sea-weeds,  but 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  those  mosses  which 
grow  upon  rocks  and  stones  do  obtain  nutritive 
materials  from  these  as  a  soil,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  lichens,  and,  like  them,  serve  the  impor- 
tant end  of  disintegrating  the  rocks,  and  thus 
forming  soil  for  higher  plants.  We  are  told  in 
the Muscologia  Britannica/'  that  one  curious 
little  moss  is  found  only  on  the  perpendicular 
faces  of  the  pure  white  chalk  pits  that  abound 
so  much  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  Some  are  con- 
fined to  granite,  some  to  calcareous  rocks  ;  one 
species,  the  Fanaria  hygrometrica,  a  moss  that 
grows  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  almost  sure  to 
spring  up  where  anything  has  been  burned  upon 
the  ground,  and  particularly  where  charcoal  has 
been  made  ;  whence  its  French  name,  la  char- 
bonniere. 

To  be  continued. 


SUBMARINE  EXPERIMENTS. 

Recently  the  New  York  Submarine  Company 
gave  an  exhibition  of  the  mode  of  searching  the 
bottom  of  rivers,  to  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  on  the  ships  and  piers  at 
Camden,  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
Jersey  Ferry  Company.    The  apparatus  of  the 
diver  was  placed  upon  a  scow  moored  at  the  end 
of  the  pier  so  as  to  aff'ord  an  opportunity  for  all 
to  see  the  entire  operation  of  dressing,  pumping 
the  air,  and  the  descent  of  the  diver  into  the 
water.    When  at  the  bottom,  the  course  of  the 
sub-marine  explorer  is  plainly  indicated  by  the 
motion  of  the  water  above  his  head,  caused  by 
thi^  discharge  of  air  from  the  armor.   Every  step 
he  makes  when  the  water  is  still,  is  plainly 
marked  above.  Some  inaccurate  statements  have 
been  made  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  sup- 
plying air,  we  give  the  following  description  of 
the  process  » — The  helmet,  which  is  fastened 
around  the  neck,  to  a  breast-plate  of  brass,  has 
at  the  back  and  near  the  top  of  the  head  of  the 
diver,  an  opening  of  something  over  a  half  inch, 
to  which  is  attached  the  hose  and  the  air-pump. 
Connected  with  this  opening,  are  three  flat  tubes 
upon  the  inside  of  the  helmet,  which  convey  the 
air  near  the  mouth  of  the  diver,  and  immediately 
over  the  glasses,  serving  as  windows  to  the  di- 
ver, thus  not  only  giving  him  the  air  as  it  comes 
into  the  helmet,  but  keeps  the  glasses  in  front 
of  hira  clear  and  undimmed  from  his  breatli. 
Immediately  beneath  the  opening  in  the  back  i.'* 
the  valve,  which  carries  ofl'  the  air  when  the 
dress  and  helmet  becomes  full,  so  that  a  diver  is 
left  free  when  below  to  walk,  or  use  his  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  wrecks,  and  where 
he  can  remain  for  hours  without  difficulty,  if  the 
pump  is  kept  steadily  in  motion.    The  air  hose 
is  (constructed  of  fine  galvanized  steel  wire,  coy- 
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ered  with  eight  wrappings  of  gutta  percha,  so 
that  no  amount  of  pressure  from  the  water  will 
close  up  the  channels. — Philadelphia  Ledger: 


CURIOUS  GEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERY. 

The  new  dock  at  West  Hartlepool,  which  is 
approaching  rapidly  towards  completion,  has,  in 
its  pilDgress,  revealed  several  facts  of  great  geolo- 
gical interest.  Beneath  the  mud,  sand,  and  silt 
of  the  "pool"  or  slake — which  has  extended 
considerably  beyond  its  present  boundary — there 
exists  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest,  with  its 
timber,  trees,  and  other  plants,  as  they  grew  and 
decayed  on  the  spot,  forming  an  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter  of  considerable  thickness, 
la  this,  besides  the  hazel  nuts  in  great  number 
and  perfection,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the 
antlers  and  harder  portions  of  the  stag — the  hart 
of  olden  time;  portions  of  the  skull  of  an  ox 
have  also  been  found.  The  level  of  this  forest 
is  now  nearly  that  of  low  water,  consequently 
below  the  present  sea  drainage.  Beneath  the 
forest  is  the  blue  clay  (the  earth  in  which  the 
trees  grew;)  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  sand, 
silt  and  gravel,  having  num^erous  imbedded 
boulders  of  water-worn  stones,  many  of  them  of 
several  tons  weight.  The  whole  bed  is  the  well 
known  ''alluvium,"  "diluvium,"  or  "drift," 
spread  over  the  country,  beneath  the  soil  and 
above  the  stone.  In  cutting  tUe  timber  pond  at 
the  north  west  angle  of  the  new  dock,  which  is 
entirely  in  this  "drift,"  a  portion  of  the  tusk  of 
an  elephant  was  discovered  some  days  ago.  The 
fragment,  which  is  about  eighteen  .inches  long, 
is  of  that  end  which  has  been  embedded  in  the 
jaw,  and  exhibits  ail  the  ordinary  characteristics 
of  such  a  specimen.  This  is  the  first  instance 
within  our  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  elephants 
being  found  in  the  county  of  Durham,  but,  cu- 
rious as  it  is,  it  should  not,  as  a  matter  of  sciea- 
tiSc  investigation,  excite  in  us«any  feeling  of  sur- 
prise, inasmuch  as  this  same  "  drift"  has,  in 
various  localities  on  the  YorLlhire  coast,  pro- 
duced portions  of  the  tusks  and  grinders. of  ele- 
phants, which  are  n^w  preserved  in  the  museums 
of  York,  Whitby  and  Scarborough;  and  in  the 
well-known  cave  of  Kirkdale,  near  Kirby  Moor- 
side,  were  discovered  the  bones  of  elephants  and 
those  of  various  other  quadrupeds  in  great  abun- 
dance. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  AND  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm,  with 
rather  more  inquiry  for  export.  Tiie  only  transactions, 
however,  were  2o6o  barrels  straight  brands  at  $5  87 
per  bbl. ;  extra  family  is  held  ar.  $7  a  $7  50.  Rye  Flour 
is  dull  at  $3  50.  Corn  Meal  is  in  fair  demand ;  ^sales 
of  Penna.  at  *2  50  p-r  bbl. 

Gjrain. —  Wheat  iluU  and  drooping.  Sales  of  prime 
red  at  $1  35  a  1  45,  and  prime  Penna.  and  Southern 
white  at  $1  50  a  1  55,  afloat.  Rye  is  unchanged — sales 
at  72c.  Corn  is  in  steady  demand — Southern  yellow 
at  53c,  afloat,  and  Penna.  at  51c.  Oats  are  steafdy  at 
at  33  a  34c.  per  bushel, 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED.— A  Friend,  with 
two  children,  desires  to  engage  a  well  instructed, 
cheerful  person  to  take  ch  irge  of  his  house.  To  one 
suitable,  a  pleasant  home  is  offered-  Apply  by  letter 
to  Ephraim,  Box  No.  1923  Philada.  P.  ().,  stating 
terms,  which  must  be  moderate.  6th  mo.  14 — 2' 

EMOVAL — Dr.  Samuel  Walton,  Dentist,  h 
removed  to  No.  175  Pine  Street  below  Sixth. 
6th  mo.  7— 6t.  pd. 

/  HEAP   EDITIONS   OF  .lANNEY^S  L1FE~0 
\^  WM.^PENN  AND  GKORGE  FOX.    Just  issued 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  k  Zell,  No.  193  Market  Street, 
below  Fifth  North  side. 

Price  of  Life  of  W m.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth  87 
Price  of  Life  of  VVra.  Penn,  containing  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Macaulay  chari^es,  bound  in  sheep,  1  0 
Price  of  lJfe  of  G.  Fox.,  bound  in  cloth,  87 
«  "        »        '<        sheep  1  0 

Either  or  hoih^i  the  above  works  sent  by  mail  pre 
paid  upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stamps  or 
money.  5mo. 

pHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    b(^HOOL  FOI^ 
\j  BOYS. — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution  wil 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Ter>is. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term» 

No  extra  charges.    For  fuither  particulars  address- 
•   HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Builington  Co.,  N.  J. 

3d  mo.  22— 3m.   

LDRIDGE^S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  Fa 
YOUNG  VI EN  AND  BOY>,  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N.  J,' 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  i;ession  of  this  Institution  will  ope- 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

All^the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  ar 
thoroughly  taught  ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered  o 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teachmg  which  has 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfully 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuition, 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  u<e  of  all  books  and 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books, and  noextr 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  an 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  door 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCR AFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.*b.,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m.  

REKN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO 
GIRLS,  is  situated  within  five  minutes  walk  o 
Unionvillei  Chester  County,  Pa.,  nine  miles  sonth- 
vwest  of  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  northwest  of  Wil- 
mington. This  school  is  easy  of  access  by  means  o 
public  stages  passing  through  the  village  to  and  fro"* 
the  above  named  places.  The  summer  term  will  com- 
mence on  the  fifth  of  fifth  month  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  All  the  u?ual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  Education  are  tau-eht;  also  Drawing. 

The  French  Language  is  taught  at  an  extra  charg 
of  $5  per  term.  Needle  work,  extra  $3  per  term 
Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  !^55  per  session.  Thos 
wishing  places  please  apply  early,  as  the  school  " 
limited  to  thirty. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal,  UnionvilJe, 
0.,  Chester  County,  Pennsvl va nia. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal,  s 

3d  nr.o,  Q9 
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XTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  196.) 

In  .  the  year  1701,  being  then  resident  at 
larking,  lie  frequently  visited  that,  and  the 
jighl  "'ring  meetings  at  Wanstead,  Piaistow,  &c. 
|>  his  jwn  spiritual  consolation  ;  and  to  the  re- 
sbn.mt  and  strengthening  of  others,  to  whom 
wai3  frequently  with  hi,in  to  drop  a  word  in  sea- 
n,  exhorting  all  to  an  humble  and  patient 
aitin|i,  ipon  God,  that  they  might  come  to  wit- 
ss  the  profession  of  truth  in  themselves. 
Having  mentioned  Alice  Hays,  we  shall  ob- 
irve,  that  she  was  a  faithful  and  zealous  wo- 
an,  one  who  had  large  experience  of  the  gra- 
ous  dealings  of  God  with  her  own  soul,  and 
as  from  thence  enabled  to  testify  of  his  good- 
?ss  unto  others.    R.  C.  had  a  just  value  for 
3r  Christian  conversation,  and  they  sometimes 
aid  a  correspondence  by  letters ;  one  of  his  to 
r  was  as  follows; 

kfeemed friend  Alice  Hays^  * 
Yesterday  my  heart  was  broken  and  melted 
fore  the  Lord,  both  in  silent  waiting  and  tes- 
ony  at  a  little  meeting  in  Barking.  I  can 
y  by  good  experience,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
ae  Lord  forever,  it  was  a  sweet  and  precious 
eeting  to  my  poor  soul,  which  was  dry  and 
rd  before  ;  but  behold,  as  I  was  helped  to  be 
1  a  true  travail  before  him,  sensible  in  measure 
f  my  want  of  him,  and  panting  and  thirsting 
:ter  him,  he  was  pleased  to  appear  in  power 
ad  glory,  and  the  earth  trembled,  the  hills 


elted  like  wax,  and  the  dry  ground  was  turned 
ito  water-springs.  When  I  felt  myself  to  be 
Dthing  without  him,  he  filled  my  treasure,  and 
lu^jed  ray  soul  to  inherit  substance ;  gracious  is 
le  Lord,  and  fall  of  compassion.  The  travail- 
ig  seed  of  Jacob  never  sought  his  Jface  in  vain, 
he  Lord  hath  begot  a  weighty  concern  upon 
.e  for  the  daughter  of  Zion,  for  the  vineyard 


which  his  own  right  hand  hath  planted,  that  it  may 
flourish  and  bring  forth  grapes  to  the  honor  of 
his  excellent  name  ;  and  to  call  upon  those  that 
make  mention  of  the  Lord,  "keep  ye  not  silence, 
and  give  him  no  rest,  till  he  establish,  and  til! 
he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.'' 

The  reading  of  thy  acceptable  letter,  which  I 
received  this  day,  brings  these  things  fresh  into 
my  remembrance  ;  for  I  feel  the  love  of  the  Lord 
is  to  thee,  and  in  a  sense  of  that  love,  which 
streams  from  the  fountain,  my  soul  dearly  salutes 
thee,  and  cries  to  the  God  of  my  life  for  thee, 
that  as  he  hath  enabled  thee  to  bear  a  noble 
testimony  to  his  blessed  truth,  both  by  word,  do- 
ing and  suffering  ;  so  he  would  keep  thee  faith- 
ful unto  the  death,  that  thou  mayest  come  to  en- 
joy the  glorious  crown  of  everlasting  life. 

My  soul  rejoices  in  the  Lord,  for  the  fellow- 
ship I  have  with  thee,  in  that  which  is  the  root 
and  centre  of  unity,  the  light  and  grace  that 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ.  0,  blessed  fellowship, 
into  which  the  dark  and  the  defiled  do  not  enter! 
O,  sweet  and  comfortable  communion,  when  dis- 
tant in  person,  we  are  present  in  spirit !  Life 
often  flows  and  circulates  after  a  secret  and  in- 
visible, yet  sensible  sympathizing  manner  when 
we  neither  see  one  another  with  the  visible  eye, 
nor  hold  any  letter  correspondence. 

Many  living  invitations  I  have  had  from 
friends,  to  several  places;  and  if  I  might  have 
gratified  them,  or  satisfied  my  own  natural  incli- 
nations, I  should  have  gone;  but  I  dare  not  be 
disobedient  to  my  leader  and  commander.  The 
post  that  he  has  assigned  me,  I  must  keep  to, 
till  he  calls  me  from  it.  I  desire  I  may  neither 
run  before,  nor  stay  behind  my  guide. 

My  dear  friend,  travel,  travel  with  me,  and 
for  me ;  the  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time. 
Blessed  are  they  who  live  by  faith.  Thus  with 
my  dear  love  to  thee,  and  all  faithful  Friends, 
I  remain. 

Thy  assured  friend, 

Richard  Claridge. 
Barhing^  the  dth  of  the  od  monthy  1701. 

As  a  concern  increased  upon  bis  mind,  for  the 
prosperity  and  spreading  of  truth  in  general,  so 
also  for  the  particular  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
society  with  whom  he  walked,  that  gospel  order 
and  discipline  might  be  kept  up,  and  brotherly 
love  and  unity  maintained.  This  induced  him 
to  write  the  following  letter  to  the  Monthly 
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Meeting  to  which  he  belonged,  desiring  it  might 
be  read  therein,  viz., 

To  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Bafhing^  on  the  Qth 

of  the  'Sd  month,  1701. 
Dear  hrethren  and  sisters, 

The  salutation  of  tender  love  and  affection  in 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  unto  every 
one  of  you.  I  could  not  be  present  with  you  in 
person  at  this  meeting,'  by  reason  of  some  occa- 
sions that  required  my  being  at  London ;  and 
therefore  feeling  a  weighty  concern  upon  my 
spirit,  for  the  blessed  truth,  and  the  prosperity 
of  it  amongst  you,  which  the  enemy  by  his  wiles 
and  stratagems  is  laboring  to  obstruct,  I  have 
sent  you  this  epistle,  in  the  openings  of  the  love 
of  Grod,  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  re- 
membrance, to  watch  against  that  which  tends 
to  division,  and  is  not  of  the  truth;  for  the 
truth  is  for  unity  and  charity,  and  against  all 
discord  and  variance. 

My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  all  of 
you  is,  that  grace,  mercy,  truth  and  peace  may 
be  multiplied  in  you,  and  to  you;  and  that  in 
this,  and  all  your  solemn  meetings,  you  may  be 
gathered  to  the  Lord's  living  power,  in  each  in- 
dividual, waiting  low  in  your  minds,  to  feel  that 
to  arise,  and  to  have  the  dominion  over  all,  that 
would  either  openly  oppose,  or  secretly  under- 
mine it. 

Now  if  we  wait  low  to  feel  this  heavenly  pow- 
er to  arise,  and  are  obedient  to  it,  we  shall  come 
to  experience  safety  and  preservation  from  all 
the  attempts  of  the  adversary ;  our  strength  lies 
in  our  waiting,  and  our  waiting  in  the  power  of 
God.  0  gather,  gather,  my  dear  friends,  to  the 
divine  power  1  Let  this  arise  and  go  before  us; 
let  this  be  our  leader  and  commander,  and  the 
enemy  shall  flee  away.  For  though  he  would 
draw  us  into  many  words,  and  into  vain  jangling, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  that  wisdom  which  is  not 
from  above,  but  is  fleshly  and  sensual;  yet  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  his  end ;  for  the 
awe  and  dread  of  the  everlasting  God  will  be 
upon  us,  and  we  shall  know  a  stay  to  our  minds, 
and  a  bridle  to  our  tongues,  so  that  we  shall  not 
think  our  own  thoughts,  nor  speak  in  our  own 
wills,  but  both  our  thoughts  and  words,  yea,  our 
silence  also,  will  be  in  subjection  to  Christ  Je- 
sus, who  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  And 
here,  as  we  keep  and  abide,  there  will  be  no 
seeking  to  be  one  over  another,  but  to  be  one 
under  another ;  serving  one  another  in  love,  stri- 
ving together  for  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  and 
endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace. 

The  church  in  Christ  Jesus  is  a  spiritual 
l3ody,  or  society,  and  hath  many  members,  and 
those  of  several  growths,  and  for  several  servi- 
ces; but  the  diversity  of  growths  and  services  are 
all  from  the  same  spiritual  head,  even  Christ 
himself,  who  assigns  every  member  his  place 


and^  service,  and  dispenseth  to  every  one  as  he 
pleaseth,  for  his  glory,  and  the  good  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  body. 

And  as  we  wait  to  know,  and  keep  our  places 
in  the  truth,  there  will  be  no  upraiding  onei 
another;  no  uncovering  one  another's  weakneSsi 
or  nakedness,  nor  respect  of  persons  or  faces  im 
judgment;  but  we  shall  love  one  another,  and^ 
bear  with  one  another;  the  fathers  with  the 
children,  and  the  children  with  the  fathers;  the| 
strong  with  the  weak,  and  the  weak,  with  the 
strong.  So  that  there  will  be  no  schism  in  t|Mf: 
body,  but  the  members  will  have  the  same 
one  of  another,  whether  it  be  eye,  head,  hani 
or  feet;  yea,  those  very  members  which  seem 
be  less  honorable,  and  more  feeble,  will  be 
thought  necessary. 
My  dear  hrethren  and  sisters, 

My  heart  is  full  of  love  to  every  one  of  y 
and  to  all  the  precious  and  elect  seed  of  God. 
we  are  faithful  to  that  which  he  hath  manifesteHdno 
to  us,  in  our  respective  measures,  he  will  be  faiti 
ful  to  us;  for  he  is  faithful  who  hath  promise 
Heb.  X.  23.  Those  words  2  Chron.  xv.  1,  2, 
often  with  me,  and  I  recommend  them  to  you 
to  my  own  soul:  "The  spirit  of  God  came  u 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and  Le  went  out 
meet  Asa,  and  said  unto  him,  hear  ye  me  A 
and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  Lord  is  w 
you,  while  ye  be  with  him ;  and  if  ye  seek  hi 
he  will  be  found  of  you  ;  but  if  ye  forsake  h 
he  will  forsake  you.''  I  beseech  you,  suffer  t 
word  of  exhortation,  though  from  one  of 
least  of  the  many  thousands  in  the  camp  of 
rael.  I  can  truly  say,  I  have  no  one  particu 
in  mine  eye,  more  than  another ;  but  I  do  recb 
myself  concerned  in  it,  as  much  as  any  of  yi 
For  if  unfaithfulness  should  prevail  over 
which  I  trust  God  in  his  mercy  will  preserve 
from,  my  latter  end  would  be  worse  than  my 
ginning ;  and  itjiad  been  better  for  me  not 
have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than 
ter  I  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  coiS' 
mandment  delivered  unto  me.  But  blessed  fd^j 
ever  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I  know  it  to  be%|siito 
strong  tower,  and  as  I  resort  unto  it,  there  Ifiiljlit  of 
safety.  The  Lord  keep  me,  and  every  one  of  lifuld  5 
in  a  low,  humble,  and  self-denying  frame  of  spi-ii  istaiK 
rit,  and  direct  our  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,|fi?oi!, 
and  into  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ  in  his  in-p'itli 
ward  appearance,  by  his  light  and  spirit,  that  we* 
may  be  preserved  by  the  power  of  God,  throughf^nglit 
faith  unto  salvation.  This  is  the  cry  and  travel  Jare 
Your  brother  and  companion,  in 

The  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Richard  Claridge. 

Barking,  the  bth  of  the       month,  1701. 
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To  be  continued. 


0  the  extent  of  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earthf^ji 
It  demolishes  all  murmurings  under  all  evej^toj^j^ 
great  or  small.  John  Rutty. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  ELTAS  HICKS'  JOURNAL. 

Ath  mo.  Qth,  1815. — I  turned  my  face  home- 
ard,  having  a  meeting  at  Newtown  Kilns,  at 
le  eleventh  hour,  and  another  in  the  town  at 
rening.  They  were  favored  seasons  ;  although 
le  latter  was  somewhat  interrupted  at  the  close, 
f  a  hireling  minister,  of  the  Presbyterian  per- 
lasion,  who  took  some  exceptions  to  the  doc- 
mes  delivered  respecting  water  baptism,  impu- 
tive  righteousness,  and  the  hire  of  ministers, 
le  arguments  he  advanced  in  support  of  these 
ipeared  very  weak,  being  unfounded  and  falla- 

1- "IS ;  and  the  scripture  passages  which  he  quo- 
to  prove  his  positions,  were  in  direct  opposi- 
thereto.    For  his  proof  of  water  baptism, 
nade  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul; 
especially  that  part  wherein  he  thanks  God 
I  he  had  baptised  but  a  very  small  number,  pos- 
iiy  asserting,  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to 
tise;  therefore,  if  so  great  a  minister  as  Paul 
no  commission  or  authority  to  baptise,  that 
ith  water,  who  had  converted  so  many  to  the 
istian  faith,  and  set  up  and  established  many 
rches,  in  parts  where  no  other  of  the  primitive 
isters  had  yet  travelled,  surely  he  could  not 
ik  it  needful,  or  otherwise  he  must  have  fali- 
^ery  far  short  of  fulfilling  his  ministry;  but 
|Mwe  conclude,  as  I  apprehend  we  are  all  bound 
■do,  that  Paul,  as  he  himself  asserts,  was  not  a 
Hiit  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  primitive  apos- 
Hs,  we  may  then  safely  conclude  that  water 
«)tism  has  no  part  in  the  commission  of  a  gos- 
J.  min'ster,  and  consequently  is  no  part  of  the 
fskpel  dispensation,  but  was  only  made  use  of  in 
lidesccnsion  to  the  weak  state  of  the  Jewish 
fievers,  in  the  same  way  as  circumcision  was 
I  de  use  of  by  Paul.    Indeed  it  is  abundantly 

ident,  that  the  rituals  of  the  law  were  contin- 
1  for  many  years  by  many  of  the  Jewish 
ristians.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  all 
condescension  to  the  weak  state  that  the  be- 
rers  were  in,  through  the  force  of  tradition 
1  custom.  Having  been  long  in  the  use  of 
cward  shadows  and  types,  the  way  did  not 
c  -n  to  shake  them  all  off  at  once  ;  but  as  the 
]  it  of  the  glorious  gospel  should  arise,  they 
V  lid  gradually  recede  and  give  place  to  the 
»j 'Stance,  just  as  when  the  sun  rises  above  the 
I  izon,  all  the  shadows  of  the  night  flee  away, 
i:  iVith  regard  to  imputative  righteousness,  some 
i  ristia,ns  a{Erm  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
|>ught  without  us,  being  imputed  to  believers, 
ti  y  are  thereby  justified,  without  any  works  of 
r  iiteousness  carried  on  in  us,  by  and  through 
t  operation  of  the  grace  of  God,  we  yielding 
t  reunto  and  co-operating  therewith.  But  the 
ti  >stle  Paul  asserts  that  "  the  grace  of  God, 
t  t  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all 
I  a,  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness, 
.  i  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
j  bteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world." 
I  w  will  any  be  so  inconsistent  with  truth 


and  righteousness,  as  to  assert,  that  a  man  is 
justified  merely  by  the  righteousness  that 
Christ  wrought  in  the  outward  manifestation, 
without  his  coming  to  know  in  his  own  experi- 
ence those  works  of  righ'-eousness  wrought  in 
him,  as  above  expressed  by  the  apostle ;  and 
which  he  must  be  a  party  to  and  in,  or  they  can- 
not be  wrought?  Per  a  mere  belief  in  grace 
does  not  do  the  work  of  righteousness ;  but  faith 
in  the  sufficiency  of  the  grace  is  the  first  pre- 
vious work  of  the  mind  of  man ;  but  if  that  be- 
lief is  not  carried  into  effect,  such  faith  cannot 
save  him;  for  faith  without-  works  js  dead,  being 
alone,  as  a  body  without  the  spirit.  I  think  the 
conclusive  arguments  of  the  apostle  James  are 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  these  things  to  every  ju- 
dicious mind.  For  although  the  harlot  liahab 
had,  from  what  appears,  a  full  belief  that  Israel's 
armies  would  conquer  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
it  is  likely  many  thousands  more  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  had  the  same  belief;  yet  as  none  of  them 
added  good  works  to  their  faith  but  her,  none 
others  were  saved.  Abraham  also  believed  he 
was  required  to  sacrifice  his  son,  as  the  scripture 
assures  us;  but  had  he  not  gone  forward  to  put 
it  in  execution,  his  faith,  instead  of  being  im- 
puted to  him  for  righteousness,  *  would  have 
greatly  administered  to  his  condemnation  ;  and 
instead  of  becoming  the  friend  of  God,  he  would 
have  been  cast  out  of  his  favor;  so  that  by  hig 
works  only  was  his  faith  made  perfect. 

But  the  great  error,  of  the  generality  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  lies  in  not  making  a  right  dis- 
tinction between  the  works  that  men  do  in  their 
own  will,  and  by  the  leadings  of  their  own  car- 
nal wisdom,  and  those  works  that  the  true  be- 
liever does,  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  God.  For 
although  the  former,  let  them  bonsist  in  what 
they  will,  whether  in  prayers,  or  in  preaching, 
or  any  other  devotional  exercises,  are  altogether 
evil  :  so  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  latter,  let 
them  consist  in  what  they  may,  whether  in 
ploughing,  in  reaping,  or  in  any  handicraft  labor, 
or  in  any  other  service,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
as  thev  will  in  all  be  accompanied  wi;h  the  peace 
and  presence  of  their  heavenly  Father,  so  all 
they  do  will  be  righteous,  and  will  be  imputed 
to  them  as  such.  And  these,  and  these  cnly, 
will  witness  the  blessing  pronounced  by  the  royal 
psalmist,  where  he  saith  :  "  Blessed  is  he  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered. 
Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  impu- 
teth  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no 
guile."  And  who  are  those  whom  the  royal  pro- 
phet here  designates;  why  none  but  such  as  have 
carefully  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  teaching  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  who  by  its  teaching  and 
aid  have  denied  themselves  of  all  ungodliness, 
and  worldly  lusts ;  and  have  come  to  live  sober- 
ly, righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world. 

And  in  order  to  prove  the  consistency  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  taking  pay,  and  making  contracts 
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with  the  people  for  their  preaching,  and  letting 
themselves  out  to  the  highest  bidders,  he  brought 
forward  quotations  from  the  same  Paul,  who  is 
so  very  severe  against  hirelings ;  showing,  both 
by  his  example  and  precepts,  that  it  is  more  bles- 
sed to  give  than  to  receive ;  and  that  parents  or 
leaders  ought  to  carej  for  the  children,  and  not 
the  children  for  the  parents. 

The  quotations  he  brought  forward  were  found- 
ed principally  on  these  two  passages  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "  Do  ye  not  know 
that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things  live 
of  the  things  of  the  temple,  and  they  which 
wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar? 
Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  which 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel/' 

In  order  to  understand  correctly  how  far  proof 
will  arise  from  these  passages  of  scripture,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  ground  upon  which 
the  priesthood  was  established  under  the  law  ; 
and  likewise  the  reason  and  ground  upon  which 
their  maintenance  urns  instituted  :  for  it  ivas  all 
a  loork  of  perfect  wisdom.  And  first,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  law  was  outward  and  local ;  so 
likewise  was  the  priesthood  :  none  being  eligible 
to  that  office  but  the  family  of  Levi:  and  in 
consequence  of  their  being  appointed  to  that  of- 
fice, they  were  deprived  of  having  their  portion 
or  allotment  in  the  land;  but  the  Lord  was  to 
be  their  portion :  except  that  they  were  to  have 
room  for  residence,  and  some  suburbs  about 
their  dwellings,  for  their  convenience.  Their 
ofiice  was  to  kill  and  prepare  the  sacrifices  which 
the  people  brought  of  their  holy  things,  as  of- 
ferings to  the  Lord  ;  so  that  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  manual 
labor  for  the  people.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  livelihood  among  their  breth- 
ren,, the  Lord  had  let  one-twelfth,  that  is  Levi's 
lot,  to  farm  among  his  brethren  :  and  they  were 
bound  to  return  to  their  brethren,  the  Levites, 
one-tenth  of  their  increase  ;  to  reward  them  not 
only  for  the  abundant  manual  labor  they  were 
bound  to  do  for  them,  but  also  in  consideration 
of  their  having  the  improvement  and  profits  ari- 
sino^  from  Levi's  portion  of  the  promised  land. 

Now  to  make  a  right  bearing  between  the 
shadow  and  substance,  and  render  it  eligible  un- 
der the  gospel  for  its  ministers  to  take  pay, 
they  must  be  such  as  are  immediately  called,  as 
was  the  house  of  Levi  ;  and  be  deprived  of  any 
allotment  in  the  land,  except  room  for  residence, 
and  some  small  suburbs  :  they  must  likewise  be 
under  the  unavoidable  obligation  of  doing  a 
great  deal  of  manual  labor  in  outward  things, 
or  otherwise  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  out- 
ward pay  :  and  all  this  only  as  their  duty  to  him, 
who  hath  called  and  appointed,  them,  without 
making  atiy  contract  with  the  people  at  all  for 
their  service ;  for  this  was  not  admissible  under 
that  dispensation  :  and  all  that  did  were  re- 
proached by  the  Lord's  prophets  as  hirelings. 


An  instance  to  the  point  is  the  case  of  Mical" 
who  had  a  house  of  idol  gods;  and  he  hired 
a  Levite  to  be  his  priest,  and  gave  him  for  hi 
service  ten  shekels  of  silver  by  t-he  year,  and, 
suit  of  apparel,  and  his  victuals.  Indeed,  Vi 
have  in  this  Levite  a  true  specimen  of  an  hir 
ling;  for  when  the  Danites  proposed  to  his  coi 
sideration  which  would  be  best  for  him,  wheth 
to  be  a  priest  to  the  house  of  oue  man,  or 
tribe  or  family  in  Israel,  he  soon  solved 
question;  and  it  made  his  heart  glad,  and  he  t( 
Micah's  ephod,  teraphim,  and  graven  ira„^  , 
and  added  theft  to  covetousness  ;  and  went  wil  ^] 
the  Danites,  and  became  their  idol  priest 

Secondly,  we  are  next  to  consider  the  perfe 
analogy  between  the  service  of  the  priesthdc 
under  the  law,  and  their  wages,  agreeable  ; 
Paul's  expressions :  "  Do  ye  not  know  that  th(  ' 
which  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of  tl 
things  of  the  temple,  and  they  which  wait  at  tl  (> 
altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar  V    Now  tl 
things  of  the  temple  and  of  the  altar  were  «; ' 
the  Lord's  things;  and  as  the  priests  and  mini 
ters  were  also  the  Lord's,  he  rewarded  them  o'^^; 
of  his  own  holy  things,  and  justice  required  tlk^\ 
it  should  be  so.  Therefore  the  priests  under  t 
law  had  no  right  to  call  on  the  people  for  ai 
pay,  because  there  was  no  contract  betwi  ,,■ 
them  :  so  likewise  under  the  gospel,  the  Lort 
true  ministers  must  be  such  as  are  immediai^ 
called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron  :  but  as  there  is'  J^'- 
outward  holy  land  under  the  gospel,  so  neitb  |. 
is  there  any  outward  holy  offerings  or  saci 
fices,  nor  any  outward  holy  temple  or  altar: 
man's  building;  so  likewise  no  outward  victt  ™, 
to  be  slain  or  consecrated,  hence  no  outwards 
ward :  but  the  Lord's  ministers  under  the 
pel  are  all  called  and  commissioned  by  his  sp; 
and  clothed  with  his  power  and  authority 
)  preach  the  gospel,  not  with  wisdom  of  woi 
I  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of 
effect.   For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  tl 
that  perish  foolishness,  but  unto  such  as 
saved  it  is  the  power  of  G-od.  Hence  those  tp: 
preach  the  gospel  live  of  the  gospel ;  that  is,  \ 
the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God,  which  is  coit 
raunicated  to  the  people  by  gospel  ministryi;,^^ 
which  they  are  fed  and  comforted  spiritualiy,T' 
the  Israelites  were  outwardly,  by  their  outw;! 
sacrifices,  of  which  the  priests  who  ministeij 
took  their  share  with  the  people;  so  likewise i! 
ministers  of  the   gospel,    who  minister  to  ij' 
people  spiritually  in  holy  things;  they  alsotii| 
their  share,  and  are  made  to  rejoice  togetif' 
spiritually  and  mutually.    And  herein  consii' 
the  true  analogy  between  the  shadow  and  si|' 
stance;  the  first  being  the  type,  which  consis  i 
in  outward  things,  and  the  latter  the  antity|. 
consisting  in  spiritual  things.    For  if  the  rewi^l 
uf  the  Lord's  ministers  under  the  gospel  i* 
their  gospel  labors  is  to  consist  in  outward  t(i: 
I  oral  things,  and  likewise  the  reward 
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ord's  ministers  under  the  law  was  of  the  same 
nd,  then  it  "would  no  longer  bold  as  is  general- 
agreed  bj  Christians,  that  the  first  is  type, 
id  the  latter  is  antitype  :  but  it  will  be  only 
pe  for  type,  and  shadow  for  shadow ;  of  course 
3  must  look  for  another  dispensation  in  order 
do  away  the  shadow,  and  make  way  for  the 
bstance.  "  But  thanks  be  to  Grod,  which  giv- 
h  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
irist."  He  is  the  end  of  the  law  to  all  those 
jio  believe,  and  are  witnesses  of  his  spiritual 
pearance  in  their  hearts  to  take  away  sin  and 
lish  transgression,  and  fulfil  all  righteousness, 
those  who  willingly  deny  themselves,  and 
ke  up  their  cross  daily,  and  follow  him  in  the 
ly  of  regeneration.  Even  so  let  it  be,  saith 
y  spirit,  with  the  spirits  of  the  faithful.  Amen  ! 
r  ever. 


Several  correspondents  have  addressed  us  on 
c  relationship  of  Mr.  Macaulay  to  the  Quakers 
•and  we  observe  that  some  of  our  contempora- 
is  occupy  themselves  with  this  question.  The 
it  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  the  grandson  of  a  Qua- 
r,  admits  of  no  doubt.  That  Mr,  Macaulay's 
audfather  was  disowned  by  the  Society  of 
lends,  also  admits  of  no  doubt.  How  far  this 
biic  act  of  repudiation  may  have  been  the  con- 
pence  of  ^'dishouesty'^  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mac- 
ilay's  grandfather — as  most  of  our  correspond- 
ts  assert — and  how  far  early  feelings  may  have 
ibittered  the  heart  of  the  historian  himself 
Yards  the  Quaker  body,  are  questions  which  we 
3not  answer,  and  do  not  care  to  discuss.  When 
3  Society  of  Friends  casts  out  a  member,  the 
ison  assigned  for  the  disgrace  is,  "conduct  in- 
asistent  with  the  truth,"  a  phrase  which  the 
tside  world  must  interpret  according  to  its  own 
hts.  Mr.  Macaulay's  grandfather,  Thomas 
.lis,  kept  a  book-shop  in  Bristol.  He  was  not 
ginally  a  Quaker.  But,  professing  to  be  con- 
iced  of  the  truth  of  Quaker  principles,  he  was 
mitted  into  membership  in  1778,  Eleven 
ars  later  he  was  publicly  disowned.  ]3ut  he 
atinued  to  use  the  garb  and  speech  of  a  Quaker, 
d  even  to  attend  the  Quaker  meetings  to  the 
t.  His  daughter  Selina  married  Zachary 
icaulay,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  essayist 
d  historian.  These  facts  are  matters  of  bis- 
•y,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
im  by  the  curious. — Atlienceum. 

An  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  laws  of  the 
iiterjal  universe,  is  certainly  a  means  of  elevating 
)  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Na- 
le,  and  He,  who  made  the  visible  world  that  sur- 
inds  us,  to  minister  ''beauty  to  the  sight  and 
n'sic  to  the  ear,*'  and' who  has  implanted  in  our 
'lis  the  desire  of  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
•uth,  must  surely  have  intended  us  to  combine 
}  progress  of  the  intellect,  with  the  develop- 
mt  of  the  soul. 


HISTORY  OF  THE    TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH BIBLE. 
By  H.  C.  Conaxt. 

The  popular  English  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  the  gradual  product  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  So  far  back  as  the  conflict 
of  Wicklilfe  with  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
the  restoration  of  the  Bible  to  the  common  peo- 
p'e  was  regarded  as  the  crowning  point  of  reli- 
gious enfranchisement.  In  the  year  1384,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ripest  scholars  among  his 
followers,  he  completed  the  translation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  thus  establishing  the 
basis  for  the  universal  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  English  tongue.  His  version  was 
made  from  the  Latin  Yulgate  of  Jerome,  which 
!  at  that  time  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
original  which  existed  in  England.  No  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  were  then 
to  be  found  in  Western  Europe.  Not  an  English 
scholar  was  acquainted  with  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. But  with  all  its  inherent  imperfections, 
WickliiFe's  version  remained  the  only  English 
Bible  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Its  in- 
fluence.on  the  national  mind  can  scarcely  be  es- 
timated at  too  high  a  rate.  It  was  the  first  con- 
siderable book  ever  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  spoken  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Since  the  conquest,  the  noble  Saxon  of  primitive 
growth  had  been  displaced  by  the  Latin  as  the 
language  of  books,  and  by  Norman  French  as 
that  of  polite  life.  Wicklilfe  was  the  first  to 
adopt  it  from  the  lips  of  his  countrymen,  and  to 
consecrate  it  as  the  medium  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. His  Bible  restored  the  words  of  divine 
wisdom  to  the  common  people  of  England  in  a 
dialect  which  was  both  familiar  to  their  ear  and 
precious  to  their  heart.  No  book  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  had  ever  been  so  widely  cir- 
culated. It  was  intrusted  to  the  disciples  of 
Wicklifi'e,  who,  fired  with  an  ardent  missionary 
zeal,  had  pushed  their  way  into  every  part  of 
England,  were  acquainted  with  all  classes  of  its 
population,  and  as  fast  as  portions  of  the  transla- 
tion were  completed,  bore  the  inestimable  trea- 
sure into  the  homes  of  the  people.  Many  a 
touching  scene  mightbe  imagined,  of  rustic  groups 
by  the  wayside,  in  the  church  yard,  or  around 
the  peat  fire  at  evening,  listening  for  the  first 
time  to  the  words  of  the  Bible  in  their  mother 
tongue.  Then  how  would  the  beautifully-writ- 
ten manuscript  be  passed  round,  from  hand  to 
hand,  to  be  admired  and  wondered  at;  and  not 
seldom  to  be  wet  with  tears  from  the  eyes  that 
beheld  for  the  first  time,  in  English  characters, 
the  name  of  Jesus  !  Nor  would  the  mis.-ionary 
be  suffered  to  depart  before  a  copy,  of  at  least 
some  portion  had  been  obtained.  If  no  profes- 
sional copyist  was  to  be  found,  hands  all  unused 
to  the  labor  of  the  pen,  would  scrawl  painfully  a 
rude  transcript  of  a  Psalm,  of  the  Ten  com- 
mandments, a  few  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  or 
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of  Paul's  epistles,  to  remain  as  a  lamp  of  heaven- 
ly light  when  the  living  preacher  had  departed/^ 

The  type  and  character  of  all  subsequent  Eng- 
lish translations  of  the  Bible  which  have  found 
favor  with  the  people,  were  furnished  by  the 
primitive  version  of  Wicklilfe.  They  are  all 
offshoots  from  this  parent  stock.  From  the 
time  of  his  decease,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  his  Bible,  the  popular 
interest  in  the  Scriptures  increased  apace.  The 
study  of  Glreek  and  Hebrew  was  introduced  into 
the  public  seats  of  learning.  Among  the  great- 
est proficients  in  classical  literature  was  William 
Tyndale,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  at  an  early  period  of  his  career  conceived 
the  purpose  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  1502,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
six  years  after  became  a  friar  in  the  monastery 
at  G-reenwich.  It  was  not  long  before  he  avowed 
reformatory  opinions,  and,  withdrawing  from 
his  religious  order,  accepted  the  office  of  private 
tutor  and  chaplain  in  a  nobleman's  family.  But 
in  this  situation  he  found  no  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  favorite  design.  He  suffered 
great  opposition  from  the  rustic  clergy,  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  ascribing  the  treatment 
which  he  received  to  their  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  among  the  more  en- 
lightened dignitaries  of  the  metropolis. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, whom  Erasmus,  in  his  iVnnotations  on  the 
New  Testament,  had  proclaimed  a  paragon  of 
learning  and  liberality,  as  the  man  under  whose 
countenance  he  was  to  execute,  in  safety  and 
quiet,  and  with  all  such  aids  as  he  might  need, 
the  beneficent  task  of  giving  the  Bible  to  England. 
"  I  thought,^'  says  he,  "  if  I  might  come  into 
this  man's  service,  I  were  happy.  For  even  in 
the  Bishop  of  London's  House,  I  intended  to 
have  done  it.'^ 

Bidding  farewell  to  his  pleasant  home  in  Little 
Sodbury  Manor,  Tyndale  now  turned  his  steps 
toward  London,  provided  with  a  letter  from  his 
patron  to  Sir  Harry  Guildford,  the  King's  Con- 
rroller.  The  story  of  his  disappointment  must 
be  given  in  his  own  words  : 

"  And  so,"  he  says,  "  I  gat  me  to  London, 
and  through  the  acquaintance  of  my  master,  came 
to  Sir  Harry  Guildford,  the  King's  Grace's 
Comptroller,  and  brought  him  an  oration  of  Iso- 
crates,  which  I  had  translated  out  of  G-reek  into 
English,  to  speak  unto  my  Lord  of  London  for 
me.  This  he  also  did,  as  he  showed  me,  and 
willed  me  to  write  an  epistle  to  my  lord,  and  to 
go  to  him  myself,  which  I  also  did,  and  delivered 
my  epistle  to  a  servant  of  his  own,  one  William 
Hebilthwayte,  a  man  of  mine  old  acquaintance. 
But  God,  which  knoweth  that  which  is  within 
hypocrites,  saw  that  I  was  beguiled,  and  that 
that  counsel  was  not  the  next  way  to  my  pur- 
pose. And  therefore  he  gat  me  no  favor  in  my 
lord's  sight.    Whereupon  my  lord  answered  me — 


'  his  house  was  full,  he  had  more  than  he  coul 
well  find,  and  advised  me  to  seek  in  London 
where,^  he  said,  '  I  could  not  lack  a  service.' 

The  historical  novelist  might  go  far  witho 
finding  richer  materials  for  character  painting' 
than  are  furnished  by  this  little  narrative.  The 
guileless  country  scholar,  his  head  teeming  with 
classical  and  sacred  lore,  and  his  heart  burning 
with  a  great  thought  of  beneficence  to  his  countrji 
— with  his  letter  from  the  country  baronet  apt 
his  oration  of  Isocrates  for  credentials — and  tB(| 
proud,  worldly  church  dignitary,  whose  friendshij 
and  protection  he  came  to  solicit,  would  raakeai 
exquisite  contrast.    To  the  Bishop  of  London 
the  poor  unknown  clerk  is  a  very  different  pei^ 
sonage  from  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  the  protege 
of  popes  and  princes and  Tyndale  is  show^ 
out  of  the  stately  episcopal  palace,  with  thekinwl  "  P 
advice  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  "  Truly,*  ^^^^ 
thus  muses  the  disappointed  scholar,  "  it  was  alP  ' 
in  the  tongue  of  Erasmus,  which  raaketh  of  little 
gnats  great  elephants,  and  lifteth  up  above  the 
stars  whoever  giveth  him  a  little  exhibition!' 
There  came  a  time  and  not  long  after,  when  Bis' 
op  Tunstal  found  this  same  William  Tyndale 
man  of  far  more  account,  so  far  as  the  interei 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy  were  concerned,  th 
the  great  Erasmus. 

Repeated  disappointments  at  length  compell 
him  to  abandon  the  hope  of  completing  his  de 
sign  in  England.    ''And  so,"  he  says,  "I  abodf 
in  London  almost  a  year,  and  marked  the  courdll'ii^ 
of  the  world,  and  heard  our  preachers,  how  thelj 
boasted  themselves  and  their  high  authority 
and  beheld  the  pomp  of  our  Prelates,  and  ho 
busy  they  were,  as  they  yet  use,  to  set  pe 
and  unity  in  the  world;  though  it  be  not  possi 
for  them  that  walk  in  darkness  to  continue  lo 
■in  peace,  (for  they  cannot  but  either  stumble 
dash  themselves  at  one  thing  or  another, that  sh 
clearly  disquiet  them  altogether,)  and  saw  thin 
of  which  I  defer  to  speak  at  this  time;  and  ul 
derstood  at  the  last,  not  only  that  there  was 
room  in  my  Lord  of  London's  palace  to  transl 
the  New  Testament,  but  also  that  there  was 
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place  to  do  it  in  all  England,  as  experience  dotl'tliepi 
now  openly  declare."  '^^  app; 

In  the  year  1523,  he  accordingly  left  E n gl a i^l't lie  i 
for  Hamburg,  and  during  his  residence  of  blfiipki: 
tween  one  and  two  years  in  that  city,  he  brougB|'rkira! 
his  translation  nearly  to  a  close.  He  then  rdl 
paired  to  Cologne,  for  the  purpose  of  printifl|!iio!iof 
his  manuscript  at  one  of  its  celebrated  presses^iga  of 
The  enterprise  was  aided  by  the  liberality  o 
English  merchants  residing  on  the  Continent 
but  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the  municipa 
authorities,  Tyndale  was  obliged  to  flee  frosi'M 
the  city,  and  to  take  refuge  at  Worms.  Ir'! 
1526,  the  first  copies  of  his  New-Testament  ap 
peared  in  England.  It  was  at  once  subjected  t( 
all  the  terrors  of  ecclesiastical  proscription.  Th( 
reading  of  it  was  prohibited  by  severe  peiia.'  i/^nnj 
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itutes.  Its  importation  was  forbidden  by  law; 
was  burnt  at  public  bonfires;  great  Church 
thorities  presided  over  its  destruction,  as  at  a 
lemn  religious  festival.  But  these  measures 
)re  all  in  vain.  Within  the  space  of  three 
ars  a  fifth  edition  was  circulating  in  England, 
d  from  that  time,  for  a  long  period,  it  increased 
the  rate  of  at  least  two  editions  annually. 
In  1537,  a  folio  edition  of  the  entire  Bible, 
Qtaining  his  translations  already  published, 
d  completed  from  his  manuscripts  or  from  oth- 
sources,  was  brought  out  in  Germany,  and 
)n  found  its  way  into  England.  This  was 
lied  Matthew's  Bible,  from  the  assumed  name, 
der  which  it  was  published.  ''For  the  New 
:stament  of  Tyndale  a  peculiar  honor  was  re- 
eved. It  furnished  not  only  the  basis,  but,  in 
eat  part,  the  substance  of  all  that  followed. 
I  a  command  of  Greek  learning  surpassed  by 
ne  of  his  age,  Tyndaie  added  those  higher 
alities  of  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures  so  em- 
mtly  possessed  by  his  great  predecessor,  a 
nd  of  large  grasp  and  earnest  force,  illumina- 
1  by  a  heart  which  knew  but  the  single  sub- 
18  aim  to  ascertain  the  revealed  will  of  God 
i  make  it  worthily  known  to  man.  A  mind 
qualified  for  the  task  could  not  but  express 
elf  with  a  noble  freedom,  a  simple  majesty,  in 
rmony  with  the  inspired  utterances  of  truth, 
le  successors  of  Tyndale  recognised  in  his 
.nslation  that  impress  of  the  master  spirit;  and 
lile  they  corrected  its  errors  without  scruple, 
the  increasing  light  of  sacred  scholarship, 
3y  transferred  the  body  of  it,  unchanged,  into 
3ir  own  versions.  Like  a  gem  repeatedly  new 
t  and  polished,  it  has  been  handed  down  from 
neration  to  generation,  the  most  precious  heir- 
mi  of  the  English  race;  and  we,  at  this  day, 
id  in  large  portions  of  our  common  version, 
3  very  words  with  which  Tyndale  clothed  the 
riptures  for  the  men  of  his  own  age,  in  those 
aes  of  conflict  and  of  blood.'' 
Prior  to  the  last-named  edition  of  the  whole 
ble  by  Tyndale  was  the  version  of  Miles  Co- 
rdale,  which  was  commenced  several  years  af- 
'  the  publication  of  Tyudale's  New  Testament, 
i  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  fear 
it  he  would  be  prevented  by  persecution  from 
upleting  the  work  which  he  had  begun.  This 
rk  was  of  a  comparatively  inferior  character, 
d  never  passed  into  general  circulation.  A  re- 
'■^  ion  -of  Matthew's  Bible  was  published  in  the 
■^^.j  gn  of  Henry  YIIT,  by  Richard  Taverner, 
lich  passed  through  several  editions,  but  soon 
jij,  sappeared  from  the  list  of  popular  versions. 
1540,  an  edition  of  Tyndale's  Bible  was  pub- 
hed  under  the  supervision  of  Archbishop 
anmer,  which  gives  a  critical  comparison  of 
Q  translation  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text, 
d  forms  an  important  work  in  the  series  of 
r  iiglish  versions. 

,^   1  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  a  large  number  of 


Protestant  exiles  from  England  had  established 
themselves  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  Among 
them  were  many  eminent  scholars  and  preachers, 
who  naturally  felt  an  interest  in  perfecting  the 
work  of  Bible  translation.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Calvin  and  Beza,  sacred  learning  had  been 
more  successfully  cultivated  in  Geneva  than  in 
any  other  city  of  Christendom.  A  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  was  proposed,  possibly  at 
the  suggestion  of  Calvin  himself ;  the  task  was 
committed  to  William  Whittingham,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  great  Reformer ;  and  the  en- 
terprise at  once  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
English  exiles.  The  New  Testament  was  first 
translated,  and  was  published  in  1557.  Every 
page  was  a  proof  of  the  advancement  of  sacred 
learning  since  the  preparation  of  the  former  ver- 
sions. The  translation  was  made  directly  from 
the  Greek,  aided  by  comparison  with  versions  in 
other  languages,  and  with  the  original  text,  re- 
vised by  manuscripts  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  scholars  of  Geneva.  It  was  accompanied 
by  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Calvin. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
translator,  aided  by  learned  associates,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They 
labored  day  and  night  till  their  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  in  1560  the  first  edition  of  the  com- 
plete Genevan  version  appeared  in  England. 
This  translation,  as  compared  with  Tyndale's,  is 
more  literal  and  exact,  though  destitute  of  its 
glow  and  unction.  Its  phraseology  is  equally  in- 
telligible with  that  of  the  common  version — of- 
ten, indeed,  more  so — and  might  shed  light  on 
some  of  the  difl&cult  passages  in  that  work. 
Brief  explanatory  notes  were  added  by  the  trans- 
lators^ together  with  a  selection  of  various  read- 
ings. They  also  introduced  the  novelty  of  divi- 
ding  the  text  into  verses — a  feature  which,  until 
that  time,  was  unknown  in  English  Bibles,  but 
which  has  since  retained  its  place  in  the  record, 
as  if  it  were  the  result  of  divine  inspiration. 

No  single  thing,  probably,''  says  our  author, 
"  has  done  more  toward  multiplying  sects  in  the 
Christian  body,  and  substituting  a  dr}'',  dogmatic 
theology  in  place  of  the  living  sap  of  revealed 
truth,  than  this  mischievous  device,  for  which 
there  is  but  one  poor  plea — the  advantage  of 
easy  reference." 

The  Geneva  Bible,  although  discountenanced 
by  the  ruling  ecclesiastical  powers,  soon  supplant- 
ed the  earlier  versions,  and  established  itself  be- 
yond all  competition  as  the  Family  Bible  of 
England.  In  less  than  a  century,  it  passed 
through  a  hundred  and  fifty  editions,  was  lead 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  churches,  and  was 
often  printed  for  private  use  after  the  appearance 
of  King  James's  version. 

The  Bishop's  Bible,  published  in  1558,  was 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  contributed  little  either  new  or  im- 
portant  to  the  stock  of  biblical  knowledge.  It 
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passed  through  twenty-nine  editions  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  continued  to  hold  its 
place  while  King  James's  version  was  in  prepa- 
ration. The  last  edition  appeared  in  1608,  and 
three  years  after  it  was  superseded,  as  the  Bible 
of  Churches,  by  the  common  version. 

[To  be  continued.] 


He  who  sedulously  listens,  pointedly  asks, 
calmly  speaks,  coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when 
he  has  no  more  to  say  to  the  point,  evinces  most 
common  sense  and  promptness  of  character,  and 
i^hows  that  he  is  fitted  for  business  and  likely  to 
succeed  in  it. 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER> 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  21,  1856. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  our  Society  has 
ever  been  to  turn  the  mind  from  all  outward  or- 
dinances, ^to  the  revealed  will  of  the  Father 
manifested  in  the  soul.  This  principle  was  si- 
lently acknowledged  by  many  concerned  minds 
previous  to  its  promulgation  by  George  Fox,  and 
only  waited  an  exponent  to  be  outwardly  em- 
braced. It  was  reserved  to  this  profound  and 
independent  Reformer  to  gather  to  one  standard 
those  who  had  embraced  these  righteous  testi. 
monies,  and  to  explain  them  to  the  awakening 
and  convincement  of  many  others.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  all  ranks  and  conditions  by  this 
unshrinking  champion  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  In 
an  age  of  priestcraft  and  delusion,  he  boldly 
proclaimed  ^'  that  God  has  come  to  teach  his 
people  himself,''  and  denounced  their  ministers 
as  blind  guides,  and  ''that  all  their  preaching, 
baptisms  and  sacrifices  would  never  sanctify  them, 
but  they  must  look  unto  Christ  within  and  not 
unto  man,  for  it  is  Christ  that  sanctifies.'^  "He 
found  no  sect  willing  to  receive  the  doctrine  that 
man,  by  obedience,  may  novj  come  up  to  that 
sinless  state  in  which  Adam  was  before  the  fall;" 
none,  that  would  admit  the  testimonies  against 
Slavery,  Oaths,  Militia  training  and  War.  His 
being  denounced  as  a  "  blasphemer,  heretic  and 
seducer,'^  frequent  imprisonment  and  threatened 
death,  availed  not  to  deter  him  from  crying  aloud 
against  the  iniquity  that  prevailed  in  the  land. 
Upright,  brave  and  ''intellectually  able,"  but  with 
few  scholastic  attainments,  he  accomplished  won- 
derful results,  for  "he  spake  as  one  having 
authority."  Not  only  then,  but  in  our  own  time, 


the  call  is  imperative  to  mind  the  light  and  stand  ii 
boldly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  exalted  priaci-  \ 
pies  we  profess.    The  demand  was  never  greaterj 
for  our  light  to  shine  than  at  the  present  day. 
The  domination  of  Slavery,  cruelty,  war  and 
bloodshed  is'  fearfully  extending  over  our  highly 
favored  country,  and  its  attendant  results  aroust 
angry  and  brutal  passions  in  the  breasts  of  cuf  f '  • 
Legislators.   The  horrid  scenes  daily  enacting  on 
our  Kansas  borders,areso  opposed  to  that  heavenlj  Dp, 
spirit  that  is  pure  and  peaceable,  that  "we  tremble 
for  our  country."    Let  us  rally  to  that  standard  Hi' 
of  everlasting  love  and  truth  which  has  ever  been  ^• 
our  guide,  and  be  not  conformed  to  this  world, " 
but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  mind,, 
that  yre  may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  accept-! 
able  and  perfect  will  of  God.    Then  as  we  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  "who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,"  and  remains  to  be  '^  mighty  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,"  we  shall  knowiefjir 
ou-r  strength  to  be  renewed,  and  we  shall  h 
preserved  from  all  the  agitations  that  are  advei 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ.    Thus  we  shall  be  enable 
to  testify  against  those  things  that  the  hoi 
controversy  is  against,  and  shall  become  as  ligh^ 
in  an  age  of  degeneracy. 


Recent  intelligence  from  Kansas  does  not  p 
sent  the  affairs  of  that  Territory  under  circu 
stances  more  favorable  than  have  previously  e 
isted.  According  to  the  telegraphic  accoun 
civil  war  is  now  raging  there.  The  town 
Lawrence  has  been  sacked  and  nearly  destroy 
and  the  most  prominent  of  the  Free  Soil  m 
either  arrested  or  driven  from  the  Territo 
While  claiming  to  act  under  authority  of  i. 
United  States  Government,  armed  bodies 
men  from  the  Southern  States  appear  to  be  ni^aore 
king  systematic  efi*orts  to  drive  the  Free  Soilseijscso 
tiers  from  the  country.  At  first  these  efibi^ 
seem  not  to  have  been  resisted :  but  the  later  afflwtjiy, 
counts  state  that  more  than  one  battle  has  takHJodto 
place  in  which  those  opposed  to  the  admission-Atli« 
Slavery  into  the  Territory  have  had  the  advamjif 
tage.  ^ 

The  testimony,  as  published,  taken  before  th^g^jj 
Committee  of  Congress  in  the  Territory,  appea|r|  |[j 
to  sustain  the  statements  of  the  Free  Soil  par 
which  is  that  at  the  first  election  they  had 
large  majority  of  legal  voters,  but  were  driv^' 
the  polls  by  armed  men  from  MissourJ|| 
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who  voted  in  their  own  friends  for  the  Legisla]  j  j^, 
ture ;  who  passed  the  infamous  laws  which  tb]  k 
inhabitants  are  now  called  upon  to  obey.  Tb 
Free  Soilers  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Legisl* 
ture  thus  elected;  held  another  election,  am 
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nng  passed  laws  more  in  accordance  with 
nr  own  feelings,  organised  a  governmcHt  and 
plied  to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union 
a  State. 


VIarried, — At  the  residence  of  her  father,  ac- 
rding  lo' the  order  of  the  rehgious  Society  of 
lends,  John  Richardson,  Jr.,  of  New  Castle 
unty,  Delaware,  to  Martha  Andrew^s,  daugh- 
of  John  H.  Andrews,  of  Darby,  Delaware 
unty,  Pennsylvania. 

Died, — On  first  day  the  first  of  the  6th  mo.  1856, 
New  Brighton,  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania, 
er  a  shortbut  severe  illness,  Hannah  B.  Walton, 
fe  of  Thornton  Walton,  aged  about  sixty  seven 
ars.  She  was  remarkably  patient,  calm  and 
mposed  during  most  of  the  severe  suffering  she 
ssed  through,  affording  great  satisfaction  to  her 
id  attendants,  and  manifesting  a  meek  and 
iet  spirit. 

Baving  had  a  presentiment  previous  to  her  last 
kness  that  her  stay  here  would  be  short,  she. 
peared  not  in  the  least  alarmed  when  attacked, 
1  although,  owing  to  the  nature  ot  the  disease,  it 
LS  with  difficulty  she  could  speak  so  as  to  be 
derstood,  yet  what  she  did  say,  together  with 
I  peaceful  serenity  of  her  countenance  to  the 
ry  last,  went  to  confirm  the  evidence  we  had 
jviously  received  of  her  virtuous  life,  and  left 
room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  one  of  her  expres- 
ns,  when  near  the  close,  'Hhat  she  did  not  wish 
be  brought  back  again, evidently  meaning,  to 
s  life. 

And  although  the  solemn  parting  was  keenly  felt 
her  relatives  and  friends  present,  yet  the  evi- 
nce furnished  of  her  peaceful  close  had  a 
3cious  soothing  effect. 

AN  ARTICLE  ON  TEETH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Academy,  De- 
nber,  1848,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
iwditch,  on  animal  and  vegetable  parasites  in- 
.ting  the  teeth,  with  the  effects  of  the  differ- 
b  agents  in  causing  their  removal  and  destruc- 
n.  Microscopical  examinations  had  been  made 
the  matter  deposited  on  the  teeth  and  gums 
more  than  forty  individuals,  selected  from  all 
,sses  of  society,  in  every  variety  of  bodily  con- 
ion;  and,  in  nearly  every  case,  animal  and 
getable  parasites  of  three  or  four  species,  were 
md  to  exist.  In  fact,  the  only  persons  whose 
>uths  were  found  to  be  completely  free  from 
nnj  cleansed  their  teeth  four  times  daily,  using 
ip  once.  One  or  two  of  these  individuals  also 
tjsed  a  thread  between  the  teeth  to  cleanse  them 
ire  effectually.  In  all  cases  the  number  of 
;:asites  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  neg- 
t  of  cleanliness.  The  effect  of  the  application 
'  various  agents  was  also  noticed.  Tobacco 
ce  and  smoke  did  not  impair  their  vitality  in 
}  least.  The  same  was  true  also  of  the  clilo- 
,e  tooth-wash,  of  pulverized  bark,  of  soda,  am- 
mia,  and  several  other  popular  detergents. 
'lie  application  of  soap,  however,  appeared  to 
'Stroy  them  instantly.    We  may  hence  infer 


that  it  is  the  best  and  most  proper  specific  for 
cleaning  the  teeth.  In  all  cases  where  it  has 
been  tried,  it  received  unqualified  commendation. 
It  may  also  be  proper  too  add,  that  none  but  the 
pure  white  soap,  free  from  all  discoiorations, 
should  be  used. 

Although  several  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  time  the  following  notice  of  a  lecture  by  13. 
Hallowell  appeared  in  an  Alexandria  paper,  to 
many  of  our  readers  it  may  be  new.  It  would 
have  been  given  them  at  an  earlier  period  had 
not  the  article  been  mhslaid. 

B.  hallovi^ell's  lectures  on  astronomy. 
In  listening  to  the  able  lecture  onf^^stronomy, 
by  B.  Hallowell,  a  few  evenings  ago,  I  was  very 
milch  interested  by  his  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
evidences  of  great  power  disclosed  by  the  study 
of  the  science  of  Astronomy  ;  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  repeat  them  with  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  lecturer.  However,  I  think  the  idea 
so  valuable,  that  I  will  endeavor,  in  my  own  fee- 
ble language,  to  give  it  to  your  readers,  in  the 
hope  that  those  who  are  called  upon  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  may  have 
their  attention  called  to  this  conclusive  proof  of 
the  impotence  of  man,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
God. 

Expressed  in  more  appropriate  and  forcible 
language,  his  meaning  was  as  follows :  ^'  The 
earth  is  very  large,  much  larger  than  any  one 
can  appreciate  who  has  not  endeavored  to  en- 
large his  idea  of  it  by  proper  methods  of  com- 
parison. To  aid  us  in  comprehending  its  vast- 
ness,  let  us  suppose  a  man  to  begin  an  examina- 
tion of  its  surface,  and  to  travel  30  miles  per 
day,  looking  half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  him, 
how  long  would  it  be  before  he  completed  his  ex- 
amination ?  Even  this  cursory  glance  would  re- 
quire over  20,000  years!  Our  earth,  then, is  an 
immensely  large  body.  But,  large  as  it  is,  its 
velocity  in  its  revolution  around  the  sun  is  very 
great.  Every  second  of  time  it  moves  19  miles, 
or  fifty  times  faster  than  a  cannon  bail  ! 

Now,  to  gain  a  faint  idea  of  the  force  with 
which  the  earth  moves,  let  us  reflect  on  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  cannon-ball,  and  then  compare  a 
cannon-ball  moving  one-third  of  a  mile  in  a  sec- 
ond, with  the  huge  and  ponderous  mass  of  our 
globe,  rushing  through  space-  at  the  rate  of  19 
miles  a  second.  And  just  as  certainly  as  io 
is  in  motion  now,  just  as  surely  was  it  set  in 
motion.  Who,  then,  first  gave  this  motion, 
and  who  sustains  it  now  ?  Can  man's  feeble 
power  be  adequate  to  perform  that  which  his 
heaven-gifted  mind,  with  all  its  wondrous 
powers,  can  but  feebly  comprehend  ?  We  judge 
of  the  force  with  which  a  body  moves  by  the 
power  necessary  to  stop  it.  Let  all  the  human 
family  unite  their  exertions  to  stop  the  motion 
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of  the  earth,  and  they  will  learn  how  vain  and 
futile  are  their  efforts  to  counteract  the  will  of 
Him  whose  power  is  around  and  above  us  all. 
Now,  if  man,  with  the  divine  energy  and  inspi- 
ring consciousness  of  a  soul,  cannot  begin  to  ex- 
ert this  prodigious  force,  still  less  can  it  be  due 
to  dull,  inert  and  lifeless  matter,  which  only 
moves  as  it  is  moved.  No,  no  other  explanation 
can  satisfy  a  rational  mind  than  that  it  was  the 
fiat  of  an  omnipotent  and  eternal  Creator  that 
called  our  globe  into  existence,  and  sent  it,  and 
still  sends  it,  with  this  matchless  force,  around 
the  central  sun  ! 

If,  then,  the  consideration  of  the  earth  alone 
(which,  though  so  vast  when  judged  by  the  stan- 
dard of  man's  littleness,  is  yet  but  an  atom  in 
the  grand  scheme  of  the  creation),  strikes  us 
with  amazefiient  at  the  power  it  exhibits,  how 
will  our  souls  be  lost  in  speechless  wonder,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  countless  millions  of  suns, 
which  flame  around  us,  and  which,  with  their 
attendant  worlds,  are  all  sustained  and  moved  by 
the  will  of  the  same  eternal  and  unchangeable 
Being,  from  whom  alone  their  existence  could 
have  been  derived.' '  portia. 


The  following  is  extracted  from  an  account 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune : 

A  SLAVE  PURCHASED  IN  PLYMOUTH  CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  announced  to  his  congregation  that  he 
was  about  to  perform  an  action  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary nature,  which  he  would  preface  by 
reading  a  portion  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew. He  accordingly  read  the  10th,*  11th  and 
12th  verses  of  that  chapter,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  sketch  of  the  later  history  of  a 
slave  girl,  Sarah  by  name,  an  appeal  in  whose 
behalf  he  had  lately  received.  She  was,  he  said, 
the  daughter  of  a  Southern  planter,  acknowledged 
by  himself  as  his  own  ofi"spring,  and  reared  in 
his  own  family,  until  his  other  daughters  growing 
up  had  treated  her  so  cruelly  that  she  attempted 
to  escape.  She  was  captured  and  taken  back  to 
her  paternal  master,  who  made  immediate  pre- 
parations to  sell  her  to  the  extreme  South,  re- 
fusing .  to  dispose  of  her  to  any  one  who  would 
permit  her  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood.  Many 
persons  in  the  vicinity,  knowing  her  to  be  a  most 
faithful,  efhcient,  and  therefore  valuable  piece 
of  property,  were  anxious  to  purchase  her,  but 
her  owner  utterly  refused  to  sell  to  them,  his 
object  being  to  have  her  removed  to  so  great  a 
distance  that  her  near  relation  to  the  others  of 
his  children  could  occasion  them  no  further 
mortification.  She  was,  accordingly,  sold  to  a 
Southern  man,  who  held  her  at  $1500,  but  who 
finally  consented  to  part  with  her  for  f 1200.  A 
slaveholder  in  Washington,  pitying  the  girl, 
bought  her  for  the  latter  sum,  immediately, 
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however,  se'tting  on  foot  a  subscription  to  enable  1 
her  to  purchase  her  freedom,  he  himself  con- 
tributing ^100,  another  man,  also  a  slaveholder, 
gave  $100,  and  ^700  were  finally  obtained.  ''At 
this  juncture,''  said  Mr.  Beecher,  ''  I  received 
a  letter  asking  if  lue  could  do  anything  toward 
making  up  the  rest  of  the  money,"  to  which  1^ 
replied  that  I  would  promise  nothing  unless  we 
could  see  her  here.  t. 

The  minister  here  stepped  from  his  desk,  andf 
with  an  encouraging  ''Come  up,  Sarah,"  he  ledk 
upon  the  platform  a  young,  intelligent-Iookinii  loiii' 
mulatto  girl,  whom  he  presented  to  the  crowd©(  fflota 
audience  as  the  slave  girl  in  question.  ' :\  lleys 

She  is  apparently  about  twenty-three  yes^  bidi 
old,  probably  three-quarters  white,  of  vajj  riest 
pleasing  and  modest  appearance.  Mr.  Bcech'i  llie 
seated  her  in  a  chair  by  his  side,  while  he  co|  enio 
tinned  his  remarks.  She  was  here,  he  said,  (^fin 
her  parole  of  honor.  She  had  promised  to 
back,  and  she  must  return,  either  with  or  witi 
out  the  five  hundred  dollars  which  were  y( 
necessary  to  make  her  a  free  woman.  A  cc 
lection  would  be  taken  up,  and  the  result  woul 
show  their  verdict. 

By  this  time  there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye 
the  whole  immense  congregation  of  nearly  80f 
people.    Men  wept  and   women  sobbed — n| 
shame-facedly,  but  openly  and  without  any 
tempt  at  concealment.  All  seemed  to  be  touchj 
at  the  very  heart.    In  a  Christian  land,  on  tl 
Christian  Sabbath,  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Christie 
church,  by  the  lips  of  a  Christian  minister,^ 
trembling,  shrinking  woman  begged  from 
Christian  people,  money  to  save  herself  from 
life  of  slavery  and  compulsory  prostitution. 

One  gentleman  here  rose  and  announced  tW 
the  money  should  be  forthcoming  to  mate 
free,  and  that,  if  necessary,  he  would  be  pel 
sonally  responsible  for  the  entire  amount.  Sara 
the  slave  girl,  had,  up  to  this  time,  preservec 
tolerable  composure,  but  when  the  certainty- 
declared  that  she  should  not  go  back  to  a  life^ 
slavery,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchi 
and  wept  aloud.    As  the  collectors  passed  am( ' 
the  audience,  the  plates  were  actually  heaj 
up  with  the  tokens  of  substantial  sympatl 
One  lady  even  took  the  jewelry  from  her  peri 
and  cast  into  the  fund.    The  amount  collect 
on  the  spot  was  $784,  which,  besides  completii 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  Saral 
will  rescue  her  child,  a  boy  of  four  years,  wl 
is  now  in  bondage. 
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The  celebrated  Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jeru^58es[ 
lem,  has  been  purchas*ed  by  a  Madame  Polaej|eTea 
the  widow  of  a  wealthy  banker  of  the  Hebr^fere, 
persuasion,  at  Konigsberg.  This  lady  intends-^||jipiii„ 
beautify  the  place  and  improve  the  whole  neighboJi  ij- ' 
hood,  at  her  sole  expense.  The  first  thing  shf 
had  done  was  to  plant  the  whole  area  with  j, 
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bve  of  olive  trees,  and  thus  to  restore  it  to  the 
ginal  state  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

MOSSES  AND  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 
Continued  from  page  207. 

It  is  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland  that  the 
)sses  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their  glory ;  and  no 
rsuit  is  better  fitted  than  muscology  for  bring- 
r  before  the  admirer  of  scenery  the  wildest 
idscapes  that  the  Highlands  afford.  Deer- 
Iking,  shooting,  fishing,  all  lead  the  sportsman 
io  the  lone  glens,  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
untain  heath,  and  along  the  margin  of  the 
Iley  stream ;  but  the  botanist,  and  especially 
3  muscologist,  has  a  wider  range;  he  seeks  the 
lest  solitudes  of  nature,  finds  a  sure  footing 
the  wild  cliffs  fearful  to  look  upon,  w^here 
m  the  wild  deer  never  roam,  and  finds  him- 
f  in  the  midst  of  those  alpine  treasures  which 
tie  in  the  bald  corries,  scooped  out  of  the 
luntain  summit  (as  the  poet  hath  it)  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Storm."  A  mountain  stream  is 
muscologist's  delight ;  he  espies  it  afar  off", 
may  be  in  reality  a  mere  tiny  rivulet  creeping 
wn  from  rock  to  rock  ;  the  distance  of  many 
les  dwindles  it  into  the  merest  streak  of  sil- 
y  brightness,  reaching  from  the  cloud-capped 
umit  to  the  vale  below  ;  but,  insignificant  as  it 
that  glorious  twinkling  thread,  hanging,  as  it 
re,  between  heaven  and  earth,  lights  up  the 
omy  mountain-side,  whose  summit  is  lost  in 
h^zy  clouds.  Delighted  will  the  botanist 
ader  for  hours  over  heath  and  through  morass, 
eye  glistning  bright  as  the  distant  streamlet, 
the  prospect  before  him,  for  he  ;knows  that 
se  cool  waters,  derived  from  the  "  frigid 
of  the  mountain  summit,  which 
Eternal  weep 
In  summer  suns  and  autumn  rain," 
e  congenial  refreshment  to  those  interesting 
eal  plants  which  in  our  latitude  only  find  ap- 
priate  conditions  where  constant  humidity 
.  intense  severity  of  temperature  are  combined, 
d  no  sooner  does  he  reach  the  stream,  even 
ts  least  interesting  part,  where  it  joins  the 
:er  stream  of  the  plain  below,  than  a  rich 
vest  of  alpine  flowers  and  mosses  engage  his 
;  all  along  the  rugged  banks  which  have 
n  formed  by  this  impetuous  streamlet,  a 
axy  of  beauties  present  themselves,  and,  as 
ascends,  their  rarity  and  interest  increase. 

little  mountain  saxifrage  hangs  over  the 
IS  in  rich  festoons  of  purple  flowers,  while 
starry  sister  is  bathing  in  the  crystal  waters. 
3rhanging  rocks  are  "  with  bright  green 
•5ses  clad,''  whose  brilliant  capsules  lighten 
even  to  greater  brightness  their  refreshing 
dure;  Bartramia's  round  tufts  cluster  into 
Dping  crevices  ;  Distichium,  with  its  delicate 
iagc  of  mellow  hue,  clothes  the  earthy  banks 
shelving  rocks  with  a  green  carpet  too  fine 
in  for  the  light-footed  fairies;  while  Ilt/pnum 


Crista- Gastremis  gilds  up  the  drier  knolls  with 
its  golden  ostrich  plumes  ;  a  colony  of  Encalyp- 
tas,  each  with  its  huge  fringed  nightcap,  is  sug- 
gestive (to  one  who  has  been  reading  "  Glen 
Avin,''  and  fancying  the  fahm  glide  o'er  the 
fell,"  and  '^the  fairies  dancing  in  the  dell")  of  a 
troop  of  the  little  people  fast  asleep  after  their 
moonlight  revel ;  while  a  bank  of  ripe  cloud- 
berries, as  we  reach  the  mountain-top,  brings  us 
back  to  the  regions  of  reality,  and  reminds  us  of 
corporeal  wants — wants,  indeed,  which  the 
mountain  breeze,  the  low  temperature,  and  the 
rough  exercise  conspire  to  increase  to  an  amazing 
extent.  But  what  now  is  the  aspect  of  nature 
on  the  mountain  summit?  Not,  indeed,  such, 
probably,  as  one  unacquainted  with  Scotch 
mountains  would  expect  on  getting  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain;  not  a  fine  view  of  the  country  at 
your  feet  and  all  around,  as  if  the  spectator 
were  on  the  top  of  a  sugar  loaf;  but  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  mountain  waste,  seemingly  hemmed  in 
with  higher  mountains  still  on  every  side.  Such 
is  generally  the  case  on  the  great  mountains  of 
Scotland. 

Hills  rise  on  hills,  and  valleys  lie  between 
and  even  those  valleys  are  often  as  wild  and 
barren  as  the  bald  hills  themselves.  There  is 
great  truth  and  true  sublimity  in  Hogg's  picture 
of  the  Scotch  mountain,  Ben-mac-Dhu,  which 
no  one  can  appreciate  who  has  not  felt  the  in- 
fluences inseparable  from  scenery  of  such  inde- 
scribable grandeur,  and  its  power  in  nursing 
superstition  : 

"  Beyond  the  grizzly  cliffs,  which  guard 

The  infant  rills  of  Highland  Dee, 
Where  hunter's  born  was  never  heard, 

Nor  bugle  of  the  forest  bee. 
Mid  wastes  that  dern  and  dreary  lie, 

One  mountain  rears  his  mighty  form. 
Disturbs  the  moon  in  passing  by, 

And  smiles  above  the  thunder-storm. 
There  Avin  spreads  her  ample  deep, 

To  mirror  cliffs  that  brush  the  Wain  ; 
Whose  frigid  eyes  eternal  weep, 

In  summer  suns  and  autumn  rain. 
There  matin  hymn  was  never  sung; 

Nor  vesper,  save  the  plover's  wail ; 
But  mountain  eagles  breed  their  young, 

And  aerial  spiKts  ride  the  gale." 

That  mountain's  "  mighty  form,"  and  Loch 
Avin's  ample  deep,"  we  know  full  well ;  we 
have  enjoyed  their  impressive  grandeur  in  sun- 
shine and  shower, — in  that  twilight  sunshine 
which  at  mid-day  breaks  through  the  murky  sky 
of  those  alpine  regions,  and  in  showers  of  rain 
and  sleet,  such  as  are  only  seen  and  felt  on 
alpine  summits.  Driven  from  the  top  of  the 
emphatically  "  Black  Mountain"  by  the  tempest's 
fury,  we  have  sought  shelter  for  the  night  be- 
neath one  of  those  huge  fragments  of  rock,  whose 
abundance  speaks  so  eloquently  of  the  war  of  ele- 
ments ;  have  boiled  our  kettle,  a  la  gipsy  on  a 
fire  of  heather  and  mountain  juniper  in  the  midst 
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of  the  rain  ;  and  after  thus  spending  a  night  of 
day-dream,  half  awake,  half  asleep,  with  the 
spirit  of  Avin  Glen,^^  have  we  risen  from  our 
cold  bed  of  freezing  soil,  briefly  done  our  toilet 
in  the  greenland  wave"  of  a  streamlet  fed  by 
the  snow  wreaths, 

"  That  mock  the  blazing  summer  sun," 
and  climbed  the  bald  brows  of  old  Cairngorm,  as 
they  were  feebly  tinged  with  the  hues  of  morn- 
ing. Ensconced  beneath  our  shelter-stone,  which 
was  indeed  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,  Loch 
Avin  lay  at  our  feet,  and  to  the  truthfulness  of 
Hogg's  simple  description  we  can  amply  testify. 

There  are  many  scenes,^'  says  he,  among  the 
Grrampian  deserts  which  amaze  the  traveller  who 
ventures  to  explore  them  and  in  the  most  path- 
less wastes,  the  most  striking  landscapes  are 
often  concealed.  Glen  Avin  exceeds  them  all 
in  stern  and  solemn  grandeur.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
sublime  solitude — such  a  scene  as  man  has  rarely 
looked  upon.^' 

It  is  the  study  of  botany,  and  of  botany  alone, 
that  brings  the  student  in  contact  with  scenery 
of  such  grandeur,  and  if  mosses  are  in  view,  he 
is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  led  amid  such  soli- 
tudes. He  wanders  over  the  lone  wastes,  finding 
beauty  in  barrenness,  tiny  plants  which  scarcely 
tinge  the  rock  with  hues  of  verdure,  many  of 
them  indeed,  as  the  black  Anch-seas,  which  only 
tend  to  give  it  a  more  lifeless  hue  : 
There,  to  charm  the  eye, 

A  host  of  hidden  treasures  lie, 

A  microscopic  v^^orld,  that  tells 

That  not  alone  in  trees  and  flowers 

The  spirit  bright  of  beauty  dwells, — 
That  not  alone  in  lofty  bowers 

The  mighty  hand  of  God  is  seen, — 

But  more  triumphant  still  in  things 
Men  count  as  mean." 

In  Scotland,  as  in  Scandinavia,  one  may  wan- 
der for  days  over  those  savage  table-lands  or 
mountain-tops  without  encountering  a  single 
glimpse  of  lowland,  or  the  slightest  indication  of 
human  existence, — the  monotony  being  indeed 
occasionally  broken  by 

"  A  lowly  vale,  but  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains." 

Under  such  circumstances,  wSen  the  tired  trav- 
eller does  reach  the  edge  of  a  slope  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  mountains,  the  most  pleasurable 
sensations  are  felt,  on  the  first  view  thus  afforded 
of  the  fertile  valley,  with  its  winding  river  and 
corn  fields,  smoking  cottages  and  bellowing  kine. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  emergence  from  death  unto  life, 
— an  exchange  of  the  mountain  desert,  of  over- 
awing sublimity  and  perpetual  gloom,  cheerless 
to  the  eye,  freezing  to  the  sympathies,  deadening 
to  the  mind,  for  the  happy  indications  of  civili- 
zation, of  bright  skies,  of  reunion  with  man- 
kind. 

Although  mosses  grow  in  the  wildest  and 
most  uncultivated  places,  and  usually  prefer  the 
most  barren  peaty  soils — -those  indeed  which 
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are  incapable  of  supporting  a  higher  race  oil 
plants — still  we  find  the  same  species  of  mosses| 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  and  othei 
elements  obtainable  only  in  rich  soils,  while  s 
certain  number  also  associate  themselves  witl 
cultivation,  and  like  the  nettle  and  chickweed-^^ 
follow  man's  migrations  over  the  world.    Severa  [j^J, 
species  of  genus  of  mountain  mosses  (Splachnum  jj^p, 
prefer  bones  as  the  source  of  their  food,  oceOr 
sionally,  however,  occurring  on  other  animal  te> 
mains.    One  of  these  (^S.  mnioides)  we  bay,(  ^^t^ 
seen  flourishing  on  a  sheep's  jaw-bone  on  Loch- 
na-gair,  another  {S.  angusiatuin)  on  a  rabbit'f 
incisor   tooth  on  Ben-niuch-Dhu,  while  of 
species  abound  only  on  cow  dung.  Soi 
mosses,^^  say  Hooker  and  Taylor  (Preface  i«„p^ 
Muscologia  Britannica,'')  ''are  never  fouQj^^^^ 
but  upon  the  dung  of  animals,  of  oxen,  and  pa^  |.^^ 
ticularly  of  foxes;  this  is  the  case  with  most  ^  ^^^^^^^ 


the  species  of  the  genus  SpJaclinum. 
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these,  the  S.  angustatum,  which  is  commonfi 
met  with  upon  dung,  we  once  saw  growinj 
vigorously  upon  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking  ne 
the  summit  of  Ingleborough,  Yorkshire  ;  tf 
same  species  was  found  by  a  friend  of  ou! 
covering  the  half-decayed  hat  of  a  traveller  w! 
had  perished  on  the  mountain  of  St.  Bernard 
Switzerland  ;  and  the  same,  if  we  mistake  n 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  Melv 
Island,  vegetating  in  the  bleached  skull  of  a  m 
ox.'"    Old  stag's  horns  arc.  well  known  to  fo: 
an  appropriate  soil  for  these  plants. 

Of -what  utility  are  mosses?  what  are  the^^'"^ 
relations  to  the  interests  of  man?  do  they  affoBj  ''^j'*'^ 
materials  in  the  arts  of  life  ?  or  are  they  oth^i 
wise  of  practical  utility  ?  These  are  in^ereatiiwf^^'"' 
points  in  the  history  of  mosses^ — questions  whicW 
are  of  more  general,  if  of  less  scientific,  momer 
than  the  number  of  a  moose's  teeth  or 
breadth  of  its  jaw  ]  for,  as  Dr.  Lindley  observe 
"  An  uninitiated  person,  readingjthe  definition,^ 
a  genus  of  urn  mosses,  might  suppose  that  to 
the  tribe  in  which  an  approach  to  the  anil 
creation  most  nearly  takes  place.  Unacquaint 
with  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  ei 
ployed  by  bryologists,  he  might  understand  b#^sor 
the  peristomium,  a  jaw,  by  the  calpytra,  a  uigllii'yffae 
cap,  and  by  the  struma,  a  kind  of  goitre;'  a6(  S'^'^ 
when  he  saw  that  teeth  belonged  to  this  jaw,  Iii|""'6f' 
would  naturally  conclude  that  it  was  re 

ally  fen; 

vegeto-animal  of  which  he  was  reading."  Iti/'"f'jr: 
quite  true  that  botany  is  much  disfigured 
terms  borrowed  from  the  animal  kingdom;  bd"^i,tl 
there  appears  to  be  no  special  reason  for  singli^j  ^'^-i 
out  Muscology  as  faulty  in  this  respect;  in  wrtw'"'iiiai 
ing  the  above  remark,  the  author  did  not  perhaW^^liis 
recollect  that  his  own  favorite  order,  the  orchidf  ^^'^\ 
have  "  lips,"  and  "horns,"  and '"beaks;  tMonlfil 
the  "  lips"  are  ''  moveable'"  and  irritable/Pi^.e 
and  catch  flies,  and  that  these  flowers  arc  thdbr'^<"' 
selves  likened  in  botanical  books  to  bees,  an(p 
flieS;  and  men,  and  spiders,  and  butterflies,  anc 
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>ads,  and  all  other  creeping  and  flying  things, 
he  most  important  relationship  which  mosses 
Eflftr  to  man,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is 
osely  connected  with  the  office  they  perform 
I  the  economy  of  nature.  Wherever  there 
a  superabundance  of  moisture  tue  mosses 
3pear,  chiefly  species  of  jSphagnum,  and  j}eat 
the  result  of  their  death  and  decay.    This  is 

I  important  article  of  fuel  in  the  northern  parts 
■  our  island,  where  coal  is  absent,  as  well  as  in 
lany  parts  of  Ireland.  And  from  the  forma- 
on  of  peat  by  the  growth  of  mosses,  it  may  be 
jasoned  that,  in  like  manner,  the  mosses  prob- 
^ly  played  an  important  part  in  pre-human 
mes,  in  the  deposit  of  material  now  known  as 
)al.    Mr.  Stark  mentions  that — 

"  Recent  microscopic  observation  on  the  struc- 
ire  of  coal  from  the  beds  of  that  material  stored 
p  for  so  many  ages  for  the  use  of  man,  incon- 
jstably  prove  that  there  the  delicate  Sphagnum 
ishioned  the  swampy  ground  and  displayed  its 
lossy  fruit." — -Stark's  Popular  History,  p.  9. 

Our  own  microscopical  examinations  of  coal 
ave  not  alforded  any  direct  evidence  of  this 
atement,  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  details  of 
bservations  have  been  published  of  sufficient 
alue  to  authenticate  it.     Mr.  Stark  gives  us 

II  interesting  account  of  the  formation  of  peat 
ogs: 

''A  very  little  examination  of  the  superficial 
lyers  of  such  peat  bogs  as  are  in  the  course  of 
)rmation,  will  exhibit  the  appearance  indicated 
1  the  succeeding  remarks.  The  formation  of 
le  bog  is  effected  primarily  by  obstruction  of 
:reams,  by  the  fall  of  trees,  through  extensive 
ivel  tracts,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  remains 
f  those  found  imbedded  in  them  at  various 
epths.  Several  species  of  Bryum  and  Hypnum 
re  the  preponderating  genera  at  first,  or  while 
le  water  continues  to  flow  lazily  along;  but  as 
lese  decay,  and  thus  increase  the  obstruction, 
16  Spliagmim,  with  its  dense  spongy  foliage, 
)on  makes  it  appearance,  and  excludes  many 
f  its  congeners.  On  examination,  the  first  layer 
f  moss  exhibits  the  stems  immediately  below 
ae  surface  in  a  state  of  very  gradual  decay,  and 
y  tracing  them  down  we  find  this  process  going 
n,  thus  rendering  the  peaty  substance  more  and 
lore  compact  as  we  descend,  until  at  length, 
:'hen  a  depth  of  forty  feet  or  so  has  been  reached 
-for  some  of  the  Irish  bogs  attain  as  much — 
re  find  a  compact  substance  charged  with  bitu- 
len,  thus  showing  its  affinity  with  coal.  By 
aese  means  a  supply  of  valuable  fuel  is  provided 
i)r  many  who  would  be  otherwise  very  destitute 
f  this  necessifcyof  life.  .  .  .  A  tenth  part  of 
he  bulk  at  present  existing  in  our  peat-stores 
''ould  be  more  than  requisite  for  many  genera- 
ions,  even  with  a  vastly  increased  consumption." 
—Stark's  Popular  History  of  British  Mosses, 
introduction,  p.  11. 

To  be  continued. 


SPARE- THE  BIRDS. 

Summer  is  at  hand,  and  with  its  pleasures 
will  come  the  daily  nuisance,  to  those  who  dwell 
amid  rural  scenes,  of  hearing  the  "  soft  notes  of 
the  shot-gun. Every  one  who  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  knows  that  even  crows  and 
black-birds  are  productive  of  more  good  than 
harm,  and  that  the  vast  increase  of  late  years  of 
destructive  insects  is  owing  almost  entirely  to 
the  wanton  destruction  of  birds,  which  are  not 
even  legitimate  game. 

"In  Japan,  the  birds  are  regarded  as  sacred, 
and  never  under  any  pretence  are  they  permit- 
ted to  be  destroyed.  I)uring  the  stay  of  the  ex- 
pedition at  Japan,  a  number  of  officers  started 
on  a  gunning  excursion.  No  sooner  did  the  peo- 
ple observe  the  cruel  slaughtering  of  their  favor- 
ites, than  a  number  waited  upon  the  Commo- 
dore, and  remonstrated  against  the  conduct  of 
the  officers.  There  was  no  more  bird-shooting 
in  Japan  by  American  officers  after  that;  and 
when  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  was 
concluded,  one  express  condition  of  it  was,  that 
the  birds  should  also  be  protected.  ¥/hat  a 
commentary  upon  the  inhuman  practice  of  our 
shooting  gentry,  who  are  as  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  tomtit  as  of  an  eagle,  and  indiscriminately 
shoot  everything  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  which 
has  the  misfortune  to  come  within  .the  reach  of 
their  murderous  weapons. 

"  On  the  top  of  the  tombstones,  in  Japan,  a 
small  cavity  or  trough  is  chiselled,  which  the 
priests  every  morning  fill  with  fresh  water  for 
the  use  of  the  birds.  Enlightened  America  should 
imitate  these  customs  of  the  barbarous  Japan- 
ese, if  not  by  providing  fresh  water  for  the 
feathered  warblers,  at  least  by  protecting  them 
from  the  worthless  louts  who  so  ruthlessly  des- 
troy them.  Unless  something  is  done,  and  that 
'  speedily,  our  insectivorous  birds  will  be  wholly 
exterminated,  and  then  farewell  to  fruit-growing. 
A  thousand  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the 
destruction  of  the  curculio,  all  of  which  have 
proved  worthless.  We  have  one  which  we  know 
to  be  infallible — "  protect  the  birds." 

The  swallows  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
swarming  insects,  living  almost  entirely  upon 
them,  taking  their  food  upon  the  wing.  The  com- 
mon martin  devours  great  quantities  of  wasps, 
beetles  and  goldsmiths.  A  single  bird  will  de- 
vour five  thousand  butterflies  in  a  week.  The 
moral  of  this  is,  that  the  husbandman  should 
cultivate  the  society  of  swallows  and  martins 
about  his  land  and  buildings. 

The  sparrows  and  wrens  feed  upon  the  crawl- 
ing insects  which  lurk  within  the  buds,  foliage, 
and  flowers  of  plants.  The  wrens  are  pugna- 
cious, and  a  little  box  in  a  cherry  tree  will  soon 
be  appropriated  by  them,  and  they  will  drive 
away  other  birds  that  feed  upon  the  fruit — a  hint 
that  cherry  growers  should  remember  this  spring 
and  act  upon. 
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The  thrushes,  bluebirds,  jays  and  crows  prey 
upon  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  locusts, 
and  the  larger  beetles.  A  single  family  of  jays 
will  consume  20,000  of  these  in  a  season  of 
three  months. 

The  woodpeckers  are  armed  with  a  stout,  long 
bill  to  penetrate  wood  of  trees,  where  the  borers 
deposit  their  larvae.  They  live  almost  entirely 
upon  these  worms. 

For  the  insects  that  come  abroad  only  during 
the  night,  nature  has  provided  a  check  in  the 
nocturnal  barn  owls,  which  take  their  food  upon 
the  wing. 

How  wonderful  is  the  provision  of  Providence 
for  the  restraint  of  depredators  that  live  upon 
the  labors  of  men,  and  how  careful  we  should  be 
not  to  dispute  that  beneficial  law  of  compensa- 
tion, by  which  all  things  are  preserved  in  their 
just  relation  and  proportion. 


TAULER. 

Tauler,  the  preacher,  walked,  one  autumn  day, 
Without  the  walls  of  Strasburg,  by  the  Rhine, 
Pondering  the  solemn  Miracle  of  Life  ; 
As  one  who  wandering  in  a  starless  night, 
Feels,  momently,  the  jar  of  unseen  waves. 
And  hears  the  thunder  of  an  unknown  sea. 
Breaking  along  an  unimagin'd  shore. 

And  as  he  walked  he  prayed.    Even  the  same 
Old  prayer  with  which,  for  half  a  score  of  years, 
Morning,  and  noon,  and  evening,  lip  and  heart 
Had  groaned :  "  Have  pity  upon  me,  Lord  ! 
Thou  see'st  while  teaching  others,  1  am  blind; 
Send  me  a  man  who  can  direct  my  steps!" 

Then,  as  he  mused,  he  heard  along  his  path 
A  sound  as  of  an  old  man's  staff  among 
The  dry,  dead  linden  leaves  ;  and,  looking  up, 
He  saw  a  stranger,  weak,  and  poor,  and  old. 
"  Peace  be  unto  thee,  father  !"  Tauler  said  ; 
"•'God  give  thee  a  good  day  !"  The  old  man  raised 
Slowly  his  calm  blue  eyes.   "  I  thank  thee,  son: 
But  all  my  days  are  good,  and  none  are  ill." 

Wondering  thereat,  the  preacher  spake  again  ; 
God  give  thee  happy  life."    The  old  man  smiled; 
I  ;jever  am  unhappy." 

Tauler  laid 

His  hand  upon  the  stranger's  coarse  gray  sleeve ; 

<'Teil  me,  O  father,  what  thy  strange  words  mean. 

Surely  man's  days  are  evil,  and  his  life 

Sad  as  the  grave  it  leads  to."  "  Nay,  my  son. 

Our  times  are  in  God's  hands,  and  all  our  days 

Are  as  our  needs  ;  for  shadow  as  for  sun. 

For  cold  as  heat,  for  want  as  wealth,  alike 

Our  thanks  are  due,  since  that  is  best  which  is  ; 

And  that  which  is  not,  sharing  not  His  life, 

Is  evil  only  as  devoid  of  good. 

And  for  the  happiness  of  which  I  spake, 

I  find  it  in  submission  to  His  will. 

And  calm  trust  in  the  holy  Trinity 

Of  Knowledge,  Goodness,  and  Almighty  Power.'* 

Silently  wondering,  for  a  little  space, 
Stood  the  great  preacher;  then  he  spake  as  one 
Who,  suddenly  srappling  with  a  haunting  thought 
Which  long  has  followed,  whispering  through  the  dark 
Strange  terrors,  drags  it,  shrieking  into  light: 
What  if  God's  will  consign  Ihec  hence  to  Hell !" 


*'  Then,"  said  the  stranger,  cheerily,  "  be  it  so; 

What  Hell  may  be  I  know  not;  this  1  know 

I  cannot  lose  tho  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  * 

One  arm.  Humility,  takes  hold  upon 

His  dear  Humanity  :  the  other.  Love, 

Clasps  his  Divinity.    So  where  I  go 

He  goes  ;  and  better  fire-w^alled  Hell  with  Him 

Than  golden-gated  Paradise  without." 

Tears  sprang  in  Tauler's  eyes.    A  sudden  light. 
Like  the  first  ray  that  fell  on  chaos,  clove 
Apart  the  shadow  wherein  he  had  walked 
Darkly  at  noon.    And,  as  the  strange  old  man 
Went  his  slow  way,  until  his  silver  hair 
Set  like  the  white  moon  where  the  hills  of  vine 
Slope  to  the  Rhine,  he  bowed  his  head  and  said  : 
"  My  prayer  is  answered.    God  hath  sent  the  man 
Long  sought,  to  teach  me,  by  his  simple  truth, 
Wisdom  the  weary  schoolmen  never  knew." 

So,  entering  with  a  changed  and  cheerful  step 

The  city  gates,  he  saw,  far  down  the  street, 

A  mighty  shadow  break  the  light  of  noon,  i 

Which  tracing  backward  till  its  airy  lines 

Hardened  to  stony  plinths,  he  raised  his  eyes 

O'er  broad  facade  and  lofty  pediment, 

O'er  architrave  and  frieze  and  painted  niche. 

Up  the  stone  lace-work,  chiselled  by  the  wise 

Erwin  of  Steinbach,  dizzily  up  to  where 

In  the  noon-brightness  the  great  Minster's  to 

Jewelled  with  sunbeams  on  its  mural  crown, 

Rose  like  a  visible  prayer.    "  Behold  !"  he  said. 

The  stranger's  faith  made  plain  before  mine  eyes 
As  yonder  tower  outstretches  to  the  earth 
The  dark  triangle  of  its  shade^^alone. 
When  the  clear  day  is  shining  on  its  top. 
So,  darkness  in  the  pathway  of  man's  life 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  God's  providence. 
By  the  great  sun  of  Wisdom  cast  thereon  ; 
And  what  is  dark  below  is  bright  in  Heaven." 

J.  G.  WlIITTIEI 
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PHYSICAL  CONFORMATION  OF  THE  GLOBED 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  this  view, 
singular  the  physical  qualities  of  the  earth, 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  regions  wl 
man  was  first  created,  were  adapted  for 
infant  necessities,  and  the  means  of  the 
and  rapid  increase  of  his  race,  both  in  the  tel 
of  the  herdsman  and  the  fields  of  the  plain, 
the  north  of  the  sunny  slopes  of  Arme; 
where  profane  not  less  than  sacred  history 
signs  the  first  appearance  of  the  destined  lords 
the  earth,  extend  the  boundless  grassy  wilds  IJiate 
Tartary  and  Scythia,  where  not  a  tree  was  toj^Jled,! 
seen,  nor  a  range  of  impassable  mountains  ifthe  j 
tervened,  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  ttiertco 
frontiers  of  China;  and  where  mankind,  mul(|idisp 
plying  with  the  herbage  which  grew  beneallifeo 
their  feet,  and  the  herds  which  increased  arouil  vide 
them,  found  every  possible  facility  for  the  rapi|lii,tli 
extension  of  their  numbers  in  the  shepherd  stat^pajtrj 
At  the  foot  of  the  same  mountains  to  the  soutiiodica! 
lay  extended  the  noble  plain  of  McsopotanailJSDedi 
with  a  natural  irrigation  unparallelled  in  tlilofj 
world,  furnishing  the  means  of  ample  subsistenc;  eda? 
under  the  prolific  sun  of  Asia,  and  teeming  witimietj 
a  luxuriance  of  natural  riches  which  in  evei  of  ti 
age  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  mankin<' lea]], 
and  which  all  the  labor  of  subsequent  ages  hMjnr,; 
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unable  to  exhaust.     Had   either  been 
nting,  the  species  must  have  perished  in  its 
die;  bad  the  plain  of  Shinar  not  offered  to  his 
unbounded  natural  riches,  the  cities  of  the 
could  never  have  arisen  ;  had  the  wilds  of 
rtarj  been  as  sterile,  as  the  rocks  of  Arabia, 
thickly  wooded  as  the  American  forests,  the 
pherds  of  the  hills  could  never  have  formed 
fathers  of  mankind.  But  the  boundless  riches 
e  Babylonian  fields  gave  birth,  even  in  the 
ages,  to  those  stupendous  cities,  from  whence 
enterprise  of  commerce  dispersed  the  human 
in  every  direction  through  Central  Asia ; 
ile  the  uniform  pasturage  of  the  Scythian 
ds  spread  before  them  a  vast  highway  stored 
food,  by  means  of  which  they  could  pene- 
with  ease  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the 
world  ;  and  where  those  countless  swarms  of 
have  sprung  from  the  unlaboured  bounties 
nature,  who  in  every  age  have  exercised  so 
at  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
he  physical  conformation  of  the  globe  is 
ularly  adapted  to  facilitate  this  incessant 
eneration  of  mankind.     The  human  species 
ht  have  been  placed  in  situations  where  no 
revolutions  could  affect  it.  Impassable 
ntains  or  arms  of  the  ocean  might  have 
arated  the  rude  from  the  civilized  inhabitants 
the  world ;  the  empires  of  the  east  might  j 
been  secured  by  their  situation  from  hostile 
sion;  and  human  wickedness  might  have 
tinned  undisturbed  in  the  places  where  its 
er  first  commenced.    If  the  forests  of  Bur- 
or  America  had  stretched  along  the  north 
he  eastern  world,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia 
lid  have  been  chained  to  the  hunter  life;  and 
citizens  of  the  Roman  or  Persian  monarchies, 
effeminate  soever,  might  have  beheld  with 
tempt  a  few  naked  savages  emerging  from 
woods  on  their  frontier.    The  corruption 
dent  to  early  civilization  would  then  have 
n  without  a  remedy,  and  the  channels  of 
oan  felicity  choked  by  the  magnitude  of 
y  population.    It  was  the  vast  and  open 
ns  of  Tartary  and  Arabia,  lying  in  the  im- 
iate  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  it  was  first 
led,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  species,  led 
the  pastoral  life,  and  made  the  tents  of  the 
rt  coeval  with  the  cities  of  the  plain  on  the 
dispersion  of  mankind.   While  the  wander- 
life  of  shepherds  spread  the  race  of  man  far 
wide  over  the  globe  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
d,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  species  in 
pastoral  state  prepared,  in  later  times,  those 
odical  and  dreadful  irruptions  which  were 
ined  to  punish  and  regenerate  the  stationary 
of  mankind.    The  same  wilds  which  first 
ed  as  a  highway  to  the  dispersion,  afterwards 
tme  the  channel  which  led  to  the  regenera- 
of  the  species.    When  the  vices  of  the 
h  called  for  the  infusion  of  barbarian  valor, 
as  not  a  few  scattered  savages  who  answered 


the  summons,  but  Timour  at  the  head  of  the 
Tartar  horse,  or  Genghiskhan  with  the  hordes  of 
Scythian  cavalry. — Allison's  Principles  of  Popu- 
lation. 


RAILROAD  CROSSINGS. 

As  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  yet 
to  be  laid  in  this  country,  every  precautionary 
lesson  and  even  hint  which  the  experience  of  the 
past  affords,  should  be  preserved  and  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  directors  and  engineers.  The  most 
frightful  accidents  have  occurred  at  points  where 
the  rail  crosses  common  roads.  Not  only  are 
trains  occasionally  thrown  off,  and  wholesale  da- 
mage done  to  passengers  and  cars,  but  lesser  cas- 
ualities  are  frequently  happening.  T«here  is  not 
a  week  passes  in  which  we  do  not  meet  accounts 
of  death  and  maiming,  in  which  not  the  rail  pas- 
sengers suffer,  but  the  travellers  in  their  own  ve- 
hicles. There  is,  in  most  cases,  a  certain  means 
of  preventing  this.  Wherever  practicable,  and 
at  most  railroad  crossings  it  is  perfectly  feasi- 
ble, the  ordinary  carriage- track  should  be  under, 
or  over  the  railway.  The  least  travelled  roads 
are  among  the  most  dangerous,  because  railroad 
conductors  are,  at  such  places,  less  watchful  than 
they  should  be;  and  precaution  should  by  no 
means  be  omitted,  because  a  road  is  little  fre- 
quented. The  remedy  may  be  easier  applied 
where  the  bridge  over  the  railroad  would  be  lit- 
tle travelled,  since  it  need  not  be  so  carefully 
guarded  as  if  it  were  upon  a  great  thoroughfare. 
The  few  vehicles  which  cross  would  willingly  en- 
counter an  abrupt  ascent,  to  avoid  danger.  If 
railroad  corporations  now  chartered  cannot  be  in- 
duced or  compelled  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures, the  legislatures  granting  future  acts  of  in- 
corporation can  insist  upon  due  regard  to  the 
public  safety. 

Where  the  reform  can  be  reached  in  no  other 
way,  counties,  and  even  townships,  would  find  it 
worth  while,  at  some  outlay  of  money,  to  pro'- 
tect  life  and  property;  for  this  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing purposes  for  which  men  associate  in  civil 
communities.  Substantial  bridges  would  give 
an  appearance  of  safety  and  permanence  which 
all  railroads  now  lack.  Constructed  for  wear 
the  most  continual,  and  tear  the  most  violent, 
they  appear,  with  all  their  belongings,  as  among 
the  most  impromptu  and  temporary  construc- 
tions. It  would  seem  as  if  the  builders  regarded 
railroads  as  but  a  step  in  locomotive  progress, 
soon  to  be  superseded  by  something  faster;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  deemed  permanent  erections, 
as  much  out  of  place  as  a  stone  castle  built  to 
shelter  a  pic  nic  party.  Wooden  hedges,  skele- 
ton-like trellis  work,  shanty-resembling  station 
buildings,  and  various  other  insecure  and  frail- 
seeming  contrivances,  give  a  nervous  man  a  feel- 
ing of  dread  and  uueasiness.  He  sees  so  much 
that  resembles  the  hasty  finish  of  a  rocket  stick, 
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that  the  idea  of  fire  and  explosion  at  the  least 
expense  to  the  company^  is  the  thought  upper- 
most with  him. 

As  a  step  toward  a  better  order  af  things^  let 
us  have  substantial  bridges  at  railroad  crossings, 
and  the  road  fenced  in,  wherever  practicable. 
We  repeat,  that  if  the  companies  cannot  be  com- 
pelled or  induced  to  take  precautions,  munici- 
palities may.  Something  must  be  done,  if  it  is 
only  to  restore  the  wholesome  regard  for  human 
life,  which  our  ancestors  possessed.  The  spas- 
modic indignation  which  follows  a  great  rail-road 
casaaUy  soon  subsides,  and  if  there  are  only 
one  or  two  persons  killed  at  a  time,  it  is  deemed 
an  event  scarce  worth  public  attention  and  com- 
ment. This  indifference  must  be  removed  before 
the  risks  of  railroads  can  be  guarded  against. 


may  extend  itself — and  some  idea  also  of  th 
consequences,  not  only  to  the  earth  and  sea  bu 
to  mankind. 


PHILADELPHIA  xMARKETS. 

Flour  atcd  Meal.— I'he  Flour  market  is  quiet,  wit 
very  little  inquiry  for  export.    The  only  transactioi 
were  a  few  barrels  good  brands  at  $6  00  per  bbl.; 
which  price  it  is  still  very  generally  held.  LancastJlpi 
county  extra  is  worth  $7.   Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $3  5 
Corn  Meal  is  in  fair  demand  ;  sales  of  Penna.  at  $2  5 

Grain. — Prime  Wheat  is  scarce  and  in  demand,  bi 
inferior  lots  are  abundant  and  dull.  Sales  of  1200  bi 
good  and  prime  red  at  $1  40  a  1  45;  white  ranges  . 
from  $1  25  to  1  57.  Rye  is  in  demand  at  72c  in  sior 
Corn  is  dull;  10,000  bushels  of  prime  yellow  solid 
51c  afloat.    Oats  are  in  moderate  request  at  34c. 


PRESSURE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
household  pump;  and  though  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  talking,  and  even  writing  about  the  laws 
of  suction,  few  of  us  require  to  be  told  that  wa- 
ter is  obtamed  from  a  depth,  not  by  suction,  but 
by  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
— in  other  words  by  taking  off  the  pressure  of 
the  air  from  a  column  of  water  no  larger  than 
the  bore  of  a  pump,  or  a  surface  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  most.  Now  the  whole 
height  of  the  atmosphere  being  estimated  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles — (Delambre  says  forty-six) 
a  calculation  which  depends  partly  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  upon  the  twi- 
light :  and  the  whole  weight  being  equal  to  that 
of  an  ocean  from  thirty-two  and  a  half  to  thirty- 
four  feet  in  depth,  covering  the  whole  earth  ; 
and  water  rising  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  and 
a  half,  or  even  to  thirty  four  feet  3 — when  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  wholly  removed 
from  any  portion  thereof,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  prodigious  elevation  caused  by  di- 
minishing the  pressure  of  the  whole  atmosphere 
upon  the  tropical  seas.  But  when  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished,  not  only  does 
the  water  rise,  but  evaporation  proceeds  with  a 
greater  activity.  The  process  of  evaporation 
cools  the  air,  and  equalizes  the  temperature; 
while  the  land  and  sea  breezes  which  are  gene- 
rated in  the  process  are  employed  in  promoting 
and  spreading  that  equalization. 

If  we  take  air  from  the  earth  at  79  degrees, 
Fahr.,  and  carry  it  up  to  an  elevation  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  it  will  expand,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  pressure,  to  double  its  original 
bulk ;  and  the  temperature  will  be  reduced  50 
degrees,  Fahr. — t'hat  is,  to  29  degrees,  which  is 
3  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
Fronr  these  few  facts  we  may  be  able  to  obtain 
a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  prodigious  amount  of 
evaporation  between  the  tropics — of  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  insupportable  heat  there 
— of  the  extent  to  which  that  refreshing  coolness 


ROUSEKEiiPER    WANTED.— A  Friend, 
two  children,  desires  to  engage  a  well  instru'etli 
cheerful  person  to  take  charge  of  his  hoiise.    To  a 
suitable,  a  pleasant  home  is  offered.    Apply  by  lett  1*"' 
to  Efhraim,  Box  No.  1923  Philada.  P.  ().,  stati 
terms,  which  must  be  moderate.  6th  mo.  14- 


EMOVAL — Dr.  Samuel  Walton,  Dentist,  b 
removed  to  No.  175  Pine  Street  below  Sixth 
bth  mo.  7— 6t.  pd. 
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I   HEAP   EDITIONS  OF  JANNEY'S  LIFE  t 
\j  WM.  PENN  AND  GEORGE  FOX.    Just  is»||}ffl 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  Ik  Zell,  No.  193  Market  St 
below  Fifth  North  side. 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  containing  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Macaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep. 
Price  of  Life  of  G.  Fox,  bound  in  cloth, 
a         <«       i(        u        n  sheep 
Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail 
paid  upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stam; 
money.  5rri> 


/  CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING  SCHOOL 
\J  BOYS. — The  summer  term  of  this  Institution 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Tertvis. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half  p 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  te] 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  addn 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY,' 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Builington  Co.,  N.  JftQ^ 

3d  mo.  22— 3m. 


X^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOLf  ilii 
JQj  YOUNG  VIENAND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  sit*  i\  , 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  ^ 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia.  - 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Institution  will'd 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  xM  Mat 
weeks.  ^ :  *  llilii 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Educationi 
thoroughly  taught;  and  Lectures  are  delivered 
Scientific  subjects.  .    >  li,]  ' 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which  l 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithw  (do 
practised.  fi 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuit  , 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books  p^ti 
stationery, excepting  Mathematical  Books, and  noel  fctlii 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Booksl 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-^veekly  line  of  stages  pass  the 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT,! 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N. 

3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m. 
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:tracts  prom  the  life  and  posthumous 

WORKS  of  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  210.) 

In  the  12th  month,  1701,  he  received  a  letter 
cm  one  Hugh  Kirk,  at  Stonefield  near  Wood- 
ock  in  Oxfordshire,  to  which  not  returning  a 
}eedy  answer,  he  received  another  from  the 
me  person  in  the  next  month.  This  person 
as  wholly  a  stranger  to  him,  but  being  newly 
nvinced  of  the  truth,  and  his  soul  under  great 
ials  and  exercises,  he  applied  himself  to  him, 
one  who  from  his  own  experience  was  capable 
[  instructing  him  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
erfectly.  The  answer  returned  him  by  R.  C. 
ted  the  29th  qf  the  2nd  month,  1702,  full  of 
hristian  counsel  and  exhortation,  was  as  follows: 
Loving  friend^  Hugh  Kirkj — I  have  received 
nro  letters  from  thee,  the  one  on  the  17th  of  the 
2th  month,  and  the  other  on  the  9th  of  the  1st 
ionth  last  past;  and  though  thou  art  unknown 
)  me  outwardly,  and  by  face,  yet  I  have  an  in- 
ard  sensible  perception  of  thee  in  the  light 
d  life  of  Jesus,  which  my  soul  discerns,  and 
jels  to  be  shining  and  springing  in  thee,  and 
hich  is  the  root  and  principle  of  that  heaven- 
j  unity,  whereinto  all  the  faithful  everywhere, 
id  at  what  distance  soever,  as  to  outward  place 
id  habitation,  are  gathered  ;  and  in  which  they 
and,  and  are  preserved  by  virtue  of  that  divine 


)wer,  which  first  reached  unto  them,  as  they 
bide  in  humility,  and  faithfulness  before  the 
iiord  of  life  and  glory. 
The  truth  is  exceeding  precious  to  my  soul, 
ad  when  I  meet  with  a  traveller  rightly  entered 
ito  the  way  thereof,  and  truly  exercised  there- 
k,  my  heart  is  replenished  with  joy,  and  praises 
scend  unto  the  Lord,  for  the  good  work  that  he 
ath  begun,  and  supplications  to  him  for  the 
Mrying  of  it  on,  and  col  firming  it  unto  the  e  d. 

Upon  which  account  it  is,  that  I  rejoice  in 
jibe  Lord,  on  thy  behalf,  and  glory  in  the  God 


of  my  salvation.  For  certainly  he  hath  done 
great  things  for  thee,  as  by  thy  letter  appears; 
and  I  am  persuaded  will  yet  do  greater,  as  thou 
standest  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
power  of  God,  and  waitest  in  faith  and  patience 
upon  him,  who  is  nigh  to  help,  and  comfort  his 
children,  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  have 
their  eye  to,  and  their  hope  and  expectation  only 
from  him. 

The  ministration  which  thou  informest  me 
thou  hast  been  under,  and  the  exercises  and 
temptations  thou  hast  met  with,  I  have  known 
something  of  in  my  measure,  and  do  bless  the 
name  of  the  Lord  for,  whose  judgments  have 
been  as  physic  to  my  soul,  for  the  purging  out 
that  filth  and  corruption  which  oppressed  the 
seed  of  life,  and  held  the  truth  of  Grod  in  un- 
righteousness, in  days  that  are  past. 

And  now  this  is  my  testimony  from  living  ex- 
perience, that  all  who  would  truly  come  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  God,  from  which  transgression  had 
driven  them,  must  pass  by  the  flaming  sword  of 
divine  justice.  There  is  no  redemption  out  of 
the  fall,  but  through  judgment;  and  no  purging 
out  of  sin,  but  by  the  spirit  of  burning.  We 
must  first  come  under  the  ministration  of  condem- 
nation for  sin,  before  we  can  witness  redemption 
from  it.  And  when  we  have  experienced  some 
progress  in  this  glorious  work  of  deliverance, 
Satan  is  very  apt  to  beset  us  with  variety  of 
temptations,  to  stumble,  or  hinder  us  in  our  jour- 
ney; as  sometimes  to  be  ready  to  question  the 
truth  itself,  or  to  sit  down  in  an  easeful  state, 
neglecting  to  wait  to  feel  the  present  influences 
of  life,  and  so  either  to  feed  upon  past  experien- 
ces, or  to  look  after  something  future,  and  at  a 
distance.  But  if  we  keep  low  in  the  diligent 
exercise  of  that  divine  gift,  which  the  Lord  hath 
bestowed  upon  us;  that  is,  if  we  walk  in  the 
light,  as  God  is  in  the  light,  we  shall  have  com- 
munication with,  and  protection  from  him,  and 
the  wicked  one  cannot  hurt.  For  in  the  light 
we  shall  have  a  clear  discovery  of  all  the  ene- 
my's snares,  and  the  Lord  will  minister  strength 
unto  us,  according  to  our  day,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  them.  I  know  he  is  a  sub- 
tle and  wily  adversary,  and  oft  works  in  a  mys- 
tery; but  here  our  safety  and  preservation  lies, 
namely,  in  the  light,  into  which  the  enemy  can- 
not come;  for  though  he  may,  and  often  doth 
transform  himself  into'  likenesses  and  simili- 
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tudes,  yet  the  light  will  manifest  him,  and  show 
him  to  be  the  prince  of  darkness,  a  liar  and  de- 
ceiver; for  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  Keep  here 
then,  my  friend,  in  all  thy  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, and  thou  wilb  find  the  light  to  be  unto 
thee,  whatsoever  thy  soul  may  stand  in  need  of. 

For  the  light,  as  it  is  believed  in,  and  obeyed, 
is  strength  unto  the  weak,  comfort  to  the  mourn- 
ers, bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty, 
counsel  to  the  ignorant,  and  a  sure  stay,  and  sup- 
port to  all  that  trust  in  it. 

Good  is  the  Lord,  can  my  soul  tay,  and  his 
mercy  endureth  forever.  He  is  nigh  unto  his 
lambs  and  little  ones,  and  as  they  cast  their  care 
upon  him,  so  he  careth  for  them.  For  his  de- 
light is  in  them,  and  his  ear  is  open  to  their  cry; 
for  he  doth,  and  will  arise  for  the  cries  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  deep  sighing  of  his  needy  ones, 
whose  travel  and  desire  are  after  him  alone,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  his  living  presence. 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  tor  the  comfort  and 
encouragement  of  all  such,  "I  the  Lord  will  hear 
them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them  ; 
I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places,  and  fountains 
in  the  midst  of  the  vallies  ;  I  will  make  the-wil- 
derness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs 
of  water,^^  Isa.  xli.  17,  18.  And  of  Sion  he  hath 
said,  "I  will  abundantly  bless  her  provision,  and 
satisfy  her  poor  with  bread,''  Psal.  cxxxii.  15. 
The  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that 
a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die.  John  vi.  50. 
Therefore  let  us  continue,  and  travel  from  day 
to  day,  waiting  to  receive  from  the  Lord,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  dispense  unto  us.  The  times  and 
seasons  of  refreshment  are  in  his  hand,  who 
opens  and  shuts  when  he  pleases.  '  Tis  our  duty 
patiently  to  attend  in  humility  and  silence ;  for 
we  are  nothing,  have  nothing,  and  can  do  noth- 
ing acceptable  to  him,  but  as  we  receive  from  him, 
who  giveth  unto  every  one  of  us  severally  as 
and  when  he  will.  He  is  the  giver,  and  we  the 
receivers;  and  therefore  it  behoveth  us  to  wait 
upon  him  in  deep  silence  and  stillness,  for  our 
strength  is  to  sit  still,  Isa.  xxx.  7.  "  For  the  Lord 
is  good  unto  them  that  look  for  him,  unto  them 
that  quietly  wait  for  his  salvation.''  ^  Tis  there- 
fore  good  for  us  to  have  an  eye  unto  our  leader 
and  commander,  and  not  to  move,  or  act  in  our 
own  will  and  time  ;  but  to  wait  to  be  moved  and 
acted  by  him,  in  his  will  and  time;  who  moveth, 
withdraweth,  and  returneth,  according  to  his  own 
most  holy  pleasure. 

0  the  excellent  nature  and  property  of  true 
silence!  In  silence  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
heard,  his  work  known,  and  his  power  felt.  He 
that  is  a  stranger  to  silence,  knows  little  of  the 
beginning  or  progress  of  the  Christian  travel. 
'Tis  no  wonder  that  such  an  one  mistakes  his 
way,  and  turns  aside  to  the  right  hand,  or  the 
left,  while  the  silent  waiter  is  preserved  from 
wandering.  For  in  silent  waiting,  the  Lord 
draws  nigh  to  us,  and  illuminates  us  by  his 


light,  opens  us  by  his  power,  quickens  us  by  his 
life,  sanctifi.es  us  by  his  spirit,  and  leads  and 
guides  us  by  his  truth.  So  that  if  we  keep  low 
in  silent  waiting  before  the  Lord,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  shown  the  way  wherein  he  would  have 
us  to  go.  As  Israel  after  the  flesh  knew  when 
to  travel  and  when  not,  by  the  motion  or  man- 
sion of  the  cloud  that  was  upon  the  tabernacle; 
so  spiritual  Israel  has  a  certain  guide  to  direct 
them  in  their  travels,  that  they  may  neither  go 
before,  nor  stay  behind  him.  Now  this  guide  is 
the  light  of  Christ,  which  as  we  faithfully  mind, 
we  cannot  err ;  for  in  it  the  eye  is  opened,  to  see 
and  discover  between  the  precious  and  the  vile, 
between  the  infallible  and  fallible,  between  the 
true  light  and  all  false  lights,  between  a  true 
motion  and  a  false  one,  between  substance  and 
shadow,  faith  and  fancy,  truth  and  imagination, 
the  mystery  of  God,  and  the  mystery  of  iniqui- 
ty- 

As  to  exercises  and  temptations,  'tis  with  me 
farther  to  say,  that  they  are  one  part  of  our  lot 
and  portion  here  ;  if  a  man,  says  Christ,  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  Luke  ix.  23. 
All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall 
suffer  persecution,  saith  the  apostle,  2  Tim.  iii. 
12.  And  through  much  tribulation,  we  must 
enter  into  the  kingdom.  Acts  xiv.  22.  But  bles- 
sed be  the  Lord  forever,  he  is  with  us  in  all  our 
afflictions,  as  we  keep  with  him,  and  sympathises 
with  us,  and  supports  us  under  them,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bear  them.  He  remembereth  us 
in  our  low  estate,  and  deliveceth  us  out  of  our 
distress;  for  when  we  cry  unto  him,  he  answer- 
eth  us,  and  granteth  the  desir.e  of  our  souls. 
For  his  eyes  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears 
are  open  unto  their  cry.  He  is  nigh  unto  them 
that  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  as 
are  of  a  contrite  spirit.  So  here  is  a  new  song 
put  into  our  mouths,  even  praises  to  our  God, 
who  doth  great  and  wonderful  things  for  us. 
And  here  is  a  witnessing  from  a  living  expe- 
rience, what  the  holy  ancients  did  in  generations 
past.  *'They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy. 
He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  pre- 
cious seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  re- 
joicing, bringing  his  sheaves  with  him,"  Psalms, 
cxxvi.  5,  6.  Trust  therefore,  my  friend,  in  the 
arm  of  the  Lord's  power,  and  faint  not  when 
thou  art  tried  and  exercised  by  him.  "Behold, 
happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth,  and  des- 
pise not  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty.  Fori 
he  maketh  sore,  and  he  bindeth  up,  he  wound- 
eth,  and  his  hands  make  whole.  He  shall  de- 
liver thee  in  six  troubles,  yea,  in  seven  there 
shall  no  evil  touch  thee,"  Job.  v.  17,  18,  19, 
Hear  what  the  Lord  said  of  old  to  his  people ; 
^^In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee,  for  a 
moment;  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I 
have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  thy  redeem- 
er," Isa.  liv.  8.    And  know  that  he  is  the  same 
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m  that  ever  he  was,  to  all  those  that  truly  trust  in 
m  him,  and  humbly  wait  for  him.    For,  I  am  the 
m  Lord,  saith  he,  I  change  not,  therefore  ye  sons 
m  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed,  Mai.  iii.  6.  Mark 
it,  ye  sons  of  Jacob,  it  is  the  traveiling,  wrest- 
I  ling  seed  that  obtain  the  blessing,  such  as  Ja- 
cob's was,  who  wrestled  with  the  angel  of  the 
covenant,  and  would  not  let  him  go,  except  he 
blessed  him,  and  he  prevailed  with  him,  and  had 

I the  blessing,  Gen.  xxxii.  24,  26,  28,  29.  These 
travelling  ones,  these  hungering  and  thirsting  ones, 
that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  living  presence, 
shall,  as  they  continue  so  travelling,  hungering, 
and  thirsting,  see  of  the  travel  of  their  souls, 
and  be  satisfied;  for  the  Lord  never  said  to  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  me  in  vain,  Isa.  xlv.  19. 
;  Fear  not,  therefore,  but  put  thy  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  do  great  things  for  thee.  Behold, 
he  will  cause  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  to 
spring,  the  tree  to  bear  her  fruit,  the  fig-tree 
and  the  vine  to  yield  their  strength  ;  for  he  who 
hath  given  the  former,  will  also  send  the  latter 
rain,  and  thy  floor  shall  be  full  of  wheat,  and 
thy  fat  overflow  with  the  wine  and  oil  of  his 
divine  refreshments. 

I  perceive  thy  lameness  and  distance  from 
meetings  are  at  times  a  disconsolate  subject  to 
thy  meditations;  but,  be  of  good  cheer,  the  Lord 
will  provide  for  thee,  and  minister  to  thee,  ac- 
cording as  thou  art  faithful  to  the  nneasure  of 
the  divine  gift  he  hath  bestowed  upon  thee.  For 
none  of  his  flock,  or  family,  shall  want  their  dai- 
ly sustenance,  as  they  cry  unto  and  depend  upon 
him  for  it.  It  is  very  comfortable  to  assemble, 
and  sit  together  with  the  Lord's  people,  in  a  right 
exercise  of  mind  before  him ;  and  I  know  by 
mine  own  experience,  that  after  the  spirit  of 
truth  had  reproved  me  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment,  and  I  was  enabled  by  the 
Lord's  power  to  give  up  in  obedience  thereunto, 
cries  arose  in  the  secret  of  my  heart  unto  him, 
^^Tell  me,  0  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where 
[  thou  feedest,  where  thou  makest  thy  flocks  to 
!  rest  at  noon ;  for  why  should  I  be  as  one  that 
;  turneth  aside  by  the  flocks  of  thy  companions,^' 
i  Solomon's  Song  i.  7.  It  was,  and  is  ray  earnest 
1  desire,  to  meet  with  the  Lord  among  his  people 
in  their  solemn,  religious  gatherings;  and  I  do 
believe,  the  like  desire  is  begotten  in  all  truly 
convinced  ones.  For,  being  baptised  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  we  are  baptised  into  the  one 
pure,  heavenly,  mystical  body,  whereof  he  is  the 
head,  and  unto  which  he  ministereth  life  and  nour- 
ishment, for  the  increase  and  edification  in  the 
unity  of  the  blessed  truth ;  so  that  from  hence 
ariseth  an  earnest  breathing  in  every  true  mem- 
ber of  the  heavenly  body,  that  it  may  fill  up, 
and  keep  its  place  in  the  body,  and  partake  of 
that  divine  life,  which  from  Christ  the  head  is 
I  communicated  unto  it.  But  where  such  gather- 
ing together,  as  outwardly^  is  through  lameness, 


distance  of  place,  etc.,  made  impossible  to  us ; 
there  the  'Lord  doth  not  require  it  of  us ;  for 
these,  and  the  like,  are  dispensing  providences. 
And  this  I  am  fully  persuaded  of,  because  the 
Lord  is  no  hard  Master,  to  require  that  of  us 
which  he  hath  made  us  providentially  incapable 
of  performing.  Where  there  is  no  law,  there 
can  be  no  transgression;  now  there  is  no  law  to 
oblige  a  person  to  obedience,  where  'tis  simply 
impossible  for  him  to  obey. 

And  therefore  the  Lord,  who  is  a  most  tender 
and  compassionate  Father,  taketh  special  care  of 
all  his  poor  children,  under  their  respective  cir- 
cumstances, and  supplieth  all  their  needs,  accord- 
ing to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.  Not 
one  of  them  shall  want  their  daily  bread  and 
water.  Their  bodily  absence  from  meetings, 
where  it  is  unavoidably  necessary,  shall  not  hin- 
der their  meeting  with  the  Lord  in  spirit;  as  they 
wait  for  him,  every  one  of  them  shall  have  their 
portion  in  due  season ;  for  he  will  give  grace 
and  glory,  and  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold 
from  them  that  walk  uprightly,  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11. 
He  is  not  limited  to  time  or  place,  but  every- 
where he  manifests  himself  to  his  broken  and 
contrite  ones,  that  fear  him,  and  tremble  at  his 
word.  All  that  he  requires  of  them,  is  faithful- 
ness in,  and  obedience  to  the  measure  bestowed 
upon  them. 

'Tis  matter  of  rejoicing  to  my  soul,  that  the 
Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  make  my  book*,  or 
any  part  of  ic,  helpful  unto  thee,  as  I  hear  he 
hath  done  unto  many  more,  and  I  believe  will 
yet  do  it.  And  therefore  not  unto  man,  but  un- 
to the  Lord  alone,  be  ascribed  the  praise  and 
glory  of  all.  Let  his  name  only  be  magnified 
and  exalted,  for  he  alone  is  worthy,  whose  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever 
and  ever.    Amen.  Amen. 

In  a  sense  of  that  divine  light  and  life,  which 
first  enlightened  and  quickened  my  soul  to  God, 
and  is  my  daily  light  and  preservation,  in  my 
waiting  upon  him,  I  conclude  this  epistle,  sub- 
scribing myself, 

Thy  sincerely  alFec'-ionate  friend, 

Richard  Claridge. 

[To  be  continued.] 


It  is  the  sense  of  cold,  hunger,  thirst  and  naked- 
ness, that  supplies  the  poor  beggar  aC  your  door 
with  penitent  expressions  and  arguments ;  h« 
needs  not  the  help  of  a  friend  or  book  to  furnish 
him.  So,  if  we  know  ourselves,  and  feel  our  con- 
dition, and  set  God  before  us  as  our  God,  able 
and  ready  to  help  us,  he  whose  gift  the  true 
spirit  of  supplication  is,  understands  the  lan- 
guage of  even  sighs  and  tears,  and  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered." 


*  Mercy  covering  Judgment. 
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From  Upham's  "  Life  of  Faith." 

There  is  probably  no  reading,  which  gives 
more  pain  to  the  truly  benevolent  and  Christian 
mind,  than  that  which  has  relation  to  religious 
controversy ;  the  humiliating  story  of  the  aliena- 
tions, the  mutual  attacks  and  persecutions  of  re- 
ligious sects.  Men,  to  whom  a  candid  judgment 
cannot  well  refuse  the  attributes  of  sincerity  and 
piety,  have  regarded  each  other  with  a  degree  of 
distrust  and  jealousy,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  consistently  with  the  principles  and 
claims  of  religion.  If  this  state  of  things  had 
ended  in  distrust,  it  would  have  been  more  toler- 
able ;  but  it  proceeds  oftentimes  from  distrust  to 
hatred,  from  want  of  sympathy  to  positive  and 
aggressive  alienation ;  and  does  not  terminate,  till 
it  leads  its  victims  to  the  rack,  the  prison,  and 
the  place  of  execution. 

We  are  aware  that  the  state  of  things,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  has  sometimes  been  as- 
cribed to  the  Christian  religion.  And  we  are 
willing  to  concede  to  those,  who  make  this  un- 
favorable suggestion,  that  a  man  who  is  entirely 
destitute  of  religion,  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
tend for  religion.  To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
indifference,  whether  the  cause  of  Christ  rises 
or  falls,  whether  error  is  prostrated  or  is 
triumphant.  But  place  religion  in  the  heart, 
and  though  it  be  but  the  beginning  of  religion, 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed,''  it  is  a  necessary 
result  that  this  indifference  will  be  changed  into 
watchfulness  and  solicitude.  The  person  who  is 
the  subject  of  Christian  grace,  though  in  a  small 
degree,  knows  the  difference  between  religion  and 
irreligion ;  between  a  regard  to  God's  glory  and 
neglect  of  it  j  and  between  the  important  results, 
to  which  they  respectively  give  rise.  To  be  indif- 
ferent, therefore,  is  impossible.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  and  ought  not  to  follow,  that,  because  he 
ceases  to  be  indifferent,  he  must,  therefore,  be 
distrustful,  passionate,  and  cruel.  Such  a  con- 
clusion would  be  an  instance  of  what  logicians 
call  the  FALLACIA  ACCiDENTis,  too  gross  to 
impose  upon  any  mind  that  is  capable  of  per- 
ceiving the  relations  of  ideas.  We  entirely  dis- 
card the  inference  that  these  things  are  the  result 
of  religion.  It  is  true,  they  are  incidentally 
connected  with  religion,  but  are  not  its  results. 
Strictly  and  truly,  they  are  the  results  of  that, 
still  remaining  in  the  heart,  which  isnot  religion. 
They  are  the  results  of  those  parts  of  man's  na- 
ture, which 'religion  has  not  yet  overcome  and  sub- 
dued. So  that  the  difficulty  is  not  with  his  re- 
ligion ;  but  with  the  small  degree  of  it. 

And  accordingly  we  proceed  to  say,  that  the 
spirit  of  controversy  will  cease  in  proportion  as 
holiness  advances ;  not  because  there  will  be  less 
love  for  the  truth,  but  because  there  will  be 
more  faith  in  God.  The  man  of  a  small  degree 
of  faith  loves  the  church  undoubtedly,  and  the 
interests  of  the  church;  but  he  fears  that  it  will 
one  day  fall  under  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries. 


The  man  of  strong  faith  loves  the  church;  but 
he  believes  that  the  church  is  safe,  because  God 
is  its  protector.  The  man  of  little  faith  loves 
the  truth,  but  he  is  jealous  and  pained  at  every 
variation  from  it ;  the  man  of  strong  faith  loves 
the  truth  equally  well,  but  having  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  truth  to  make  its  own  cause 
good,  he  has  less  anxiety,  while  he  has  equal 
affliction.  The  man  of  little  faith  is  a  fearful, 
and,  to  some  extent,  a  selfish  man;  and  these 
mental  traits  naturally  react  upon  and  exaggerate 
his  distrust  of  others.  The  man  of  strong  faith 
is  necessarily  courageous  and  generous,  and  has 
every  disposition,  therefore,  to  give  even  his 
enemies  what  is  justly  their  due.  The  man  of 
little  faith,  not  being  able  to  see  far,  resorts  to 
what  is  visible  and  tangible,  to  human  instrumen- 
tality, mingled  up,  as  it  generally  is,  with  human 
passion.  The  man  of  strong  faith  relies  with 
confidence  upon  what  is  unseen  ;  and  conscien- 
tiously rejects  all  movement,  all  instrumentality 
which  has  not  God  for  its  author. 

The  results  are  obvious.  History  has  declared 
them.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  distrust,  jealousy, 
evil  surmise,  evil  speaking,  persecution, imprison- 
ment, and  death.  The  earth  has  been  covered 
with  Christian  blood  shed  by  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tians, simply  because  they  have  not  been  such 
Christians  as  they  should  have  been,  but  were 
men  of  little  faith.  It  was  not  because  they  had 
religion,  but  because  they  had  not  enough  of  re- 
ligion ;  not  because  they  had  faith,  but  because 
they  wanted  more  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 
strong  faith,  by  a  natural  and  unalterable  law, 
gives  origin  to  strong  love  ;  that  love  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  Apostle,  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind,  envieth  not,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all  things,  believethall 
thiogs,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." 
Such  faith,  resulting  in  such  love,  does  not  give 
rise  to  contention,  but  terminates  it.  It  hushes 
the  voice  of  suspicion  and  unkindness;  it  breaks 
the  chain  of  the  prisoner,  and  quenches  the  fire 
of  the  stake. 

The  time  has  arrived  in  God's  providence, 
when  good  men,  in  the  increase  of  their  faith, 
begin  to  see  the  propriety  of  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Saviour,  and  of  sitting  down,  in  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  sympathy,  even  with 
the  "publican  and  the  sinner."  Not  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  character,  but  on  the  ground 
of  a  common  humanity  ;  not  because  the  sin  is 
not  hateful,  but  because  the  sinner  is  an  object 
worthy  to  be  saved.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  of  making  Christians  by  separating  Christi- 
anity from  humanity,  by  means  of  argument  em- 
bittered with  contempt,  by  denunciation,  by  fines, 
by  imprisonment,  and  by  torture ;  it  has  been 
tried  by  those  who  were  oftentimes  very  sincere 
undoubtedly;  but  it  has  failed  as  it  ought  to  fail, 
and  as  it  always  will  fail.  A  new  era,  charac- 
terized by  a  higher  confidence  in  God,  has  opened 
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upon  the  world.  It  is  incipient,  buti.'  has  come. 
We  see  but  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  dawn ;  but 
it  is  rapidly  increasing  to  noon-day  effulgence. 
The  unbeliever  and  the  Christian  can  live  under 
the  shield  of  the  same  civil  constitution,  can  re- 
cognize in  each  other  the  rights  of  conscience, 
can  walk  in  the  same  road,  can  labour  in  the 
same  field,  can  sit  at  the  same  table,  and  can 
sympathise  and  aid  in  their  common  trials  and 
duties.  And  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  love, 
which  is  beginning  to  characterize  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  will  present  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tianity its  most  triumphant  argument,  and  will 
win  more  extensive  and  more  glorious  trophies 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  than  have  honored  any 
previous  period. 

We  would  not  have  it  understood,  as  we  sup- 
pose it  cannot  be  understood,  that  we  regard  it 
unimportant  to  maintain  and  defend  the  truth. 
Far  from  it.    The  doctrine  of  faith  does  not  re- 
quire this.    Belief  can  never  rest  upon  negations; 
it  always  has  an  object ;  it  always  implies  some- 
thing believed  in.    And  it  is  no  discredit  to  any 
man  or  any  body  of  men  to  assert  candidly  and 
frankly  what  it  is  which  they  believe.    It  is  their 
duty  to  do  it.    But  what  we  mean  to  say,  is  that 
the  truth  itself  rejects  all  defence  and  supports 
which  are  not  made  in  a  ty^ue  spirit.    It  does 
not  need,  and  it  cannot  accept  any  such  aid. 
Every  thing,  which  is  not  done  deliberately, 
justly,  and  benevolently,  is  done  falsely.  Any 
thing  and  every  thing  in  human  action,  which  is 
not  prompted  by  the  principle  of  love  and  is  not 
regulated  by  right,  embodies  a  falsehood.    It  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  natural  falsehood,  but  it 
is  a  moral  falsehood.    It  is  not  a  falsehood  in 
mathematics,  but  it  is  a  falsehood  in  life.    It  has 
that  in  it,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
and  order  of  things.    And  therefore,  having  the 
element  of  death  in  itself,  it  communicates  disease 
and  death  to  every  thing  it  touches.    There  can 
be  no  greater  or  more  injurious  error  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  truth  requires  or  desires  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  false  spirit.    Love  the  truth,  maintain 
the  truth,  propagate  it ;  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
truth  itself  not  at  the  expense  of  the  best  and 
truest  elements  of  man's  nature,  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  honor,  of  Christianity,  and  of  everlast- 
ing life.    The  truth  has  power ;  but  it  is  the 
truth,  when  sustained  and  announced  by  a  true 
spirit,  which  has  the  highest  power,  the  power  to 
overcome  all  its  enemies.    It  is  the  truth  thus 
announced  and  thus  supported,  which  shall  har- 
monize every  discordant  interest,  which  shall 
bring  to  the  true  standard  every  erring  intellect, 
which  shall  demolish  every  idol  temple,  and  make 
every  hill  and  valley  vocal  with  the  Saviour's  name. 
The  principles,  which  are  involved  in  these  re- 
}  marks,  apply  to  other  forms  of  distrust  and  con- 
;  tention.    All  jealousy,  all  contention,  all  strife, 
'  both  of  individuals  and  nations  will  cease,  when- 


ever and  wherever  men  have  full  faith  in  God. 
^'  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  ^'  than  to  put  confidence  in  man.  It 
is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confi- 
dence in  princes.    The  Lord  is  on  my  side  ;  I 
will  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me  ?"* 
When  nations  have  faith,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  which  compose  na- 
tions, have  faith,  such  faith  as  the  Grospel  of  God 
contemplates,  but  which  has  been  as  yet  realized 
only  in  part,  then  wars  will  cease.    "  Vengeance 
is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  The 
nation  that  has  so  much  faith  in  God,  as  to  pro- 
claim itself  governed  by  the  principles  of  justice, 
of  forbearance,  forgiveness,  and  good  will,  and 
which,  in  accordance  with  this  announcement, 
shall  cease  to  place  its  chief  confidence  in  battle- 
ments and  armies,  will  find  itself  stronger  in  the 
panoply  of  peace,  than  other  nations  in  the 
munitions  of  war.    It  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
wall  not  made  of  iron  and  brass,  but  stronger 
than  either ;  which  swords  cannot  pierce,  and 
balls  cannot  batter  down  ;  the  mighty  rampart  of 
a  world's  admiration  and  affection.    More  than 
all,  it  will  be  surrounded  by  that  invisible  and 
protecting  arm,  mighty  though  unseen,  which 
always  follows  in  the  line  of  God's  promises. 
^'  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ; 
if  he  thirst  give  him  drink."*    ^' Bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.""]* 


LESSONS  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

It  happened  once,  in  a  hot  summer's  day  I 
was  standing  near  a  well,  when  a  little  bird  flew 
down,  seeking  water.  There  was,*  indeed,  a. 
large  trough  near  the  well,  but  it  was  empty,  and 
I  grieved  for  a  moment  to  think  that  the  little 
creature  must  go  away  thirsty  3  but  it  settled 
upon  the  edge  of  the  trough,  bent  its  little  head 
forward,  then  raised  it  again,  spread  its  wings, 
and  soared  away  singing  ;  its  thirst  was  appeased. 
I  walked  up  to  the  trough,  and  there, in  the  stone- 
work, I  saw  a  little  hole  about  the  size  of  a  wren's 
egg.  The  water  held  there  had  been  a  source  of 
revival  and  refreshment;  it  had  found  enough  for 
the  present,  and  desired  no  more.  This  is  con- 
tentment. 

Again  I  stood  by  a  lovely,  sweet-smelling  flower, 
and  there  came  a  bee,  humming  and  sucking ;  and 
it  chose  the  flower  for  its  field  of  sweets.  But 
the  flower  had  no  honey.  This  I  know,  for  it 
had  no  nectary.  What,  then,  thought  I,  will  the 
bee  do  ?  It  came  buzzing  out  of  the  cap  to  take 
a  further  flight ;  but  it  spied  the  stamina  full  of 
golden  farina,  good  for  making  wax,  and  it  rolled 
its  legs  against  them  until  they  looked  like 

*Ps.  cxviii  6,  8,  9. 

f  Romans  xii.  19,  20.  JMat.  v.  44,  45. 
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yellow  hose,  as  the  bee-keepers  say  ;  and  then, 
heavily  laden  flew  away  home.  Then  said  I — 
Thou  earnest  seeking  honey,  and  finding  none 
hast  been  satisfied  with  wax,  and  hast  stored  it 
for  thy  house,  that  thy  labor  may  not  be  in  vain. 
This,  likewise,  shall  be  to  me  a  lesson  of  content- 
ment. 

The  night  is  far  spent — the  dark  night  of  trou- 
ble— that  sometimes  threatened  to  close  around 
us,  but  the  day  is  at  hand,  and  even  in  the  night 
there  are  stars,  and  I  have  looked  out  on  them, 
and  been  comforted ;  for  as  one  set,  I  could 
always  see  another  rise,  and  each  was  a  lamp 
showing  me  somewhat  of  the  depth  of  the  riches 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God. — Parable 
from  the  German. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Not  long  since,  I  received  a  letter  from  John 
R.  Benjamin,  a  Friend,  formerly  of  Columbia  Co. 
N.  Y.,  who  removed  a  few  years  since  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  settled  some  8  or  10  miles  east 
of  the  city  of  Bloomington.  As  considerable 
interest  has  been  manifested  among  Friends  lat- 
terly in  relation  to  the  Western  country,  and  the 
settlements  of  members  of  our  Society  there,  I 
have  concluded  to  take  a  few  brief  extracts  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  from  the  aforesaid  letter,  with 
some  slight  verbal  alterations,  and  forward  them 
for  publication,  if  they  are  thought  suitable  for 
the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer.       s.  D.  L. 

Bloomington,  (III.)  3d  mo.  16th,  1856. 
S(/lvester  D.  Linville :  Bear  Friend, — I  re- 
ceived thy  letter  in  due  time,  and  will  hasten  to 
answer  it.  In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  West, 
and  especially  this  part  of  Illinois,  I  will  simply 
say,  that  for  richness  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate, 
beautiful  *  rolling  prairies  interspersed  with 
groves  of  heavy  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  sugar  ma- 
ple, and  indeed  with  almost  every  variety  of  tim- 
ber except  chestnut — with  its  beautiful  fields  of 
waving  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  and  the  prairie 
grass  made  still  more  beautiful  by  the  great  va- 
riety of  flowers  which  blossom  andbloom  through 
the  whole  summer  season,  with  herds  of  cattle 
feeding  upon  its  hills,  with  the  intelligence,  thrift 
and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  (being  mostly 
eastern  peeple)  it  forms  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble locations  for  an  eastern  man  of  any  that  I 
have  seen  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

In  reference  to  the  price  of  unimproved  land, 
around  Bloomington  for  8  or  10  miles  it  ranges 
from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  and  from 
four  to  six  miles  east  of  me  as  beautiful  farms 
as  I  ever  saw  may  be  purchased  at  4  to  6?  dol- 
lars per  acre,  on  the  line  of  a  surveyed  railroad 
from  Bloomington  to  Lafayette  on  the  same  ridge 
that  Bloomington  is  built  upon,  which  is  350  feet 
higher  than  Chicago,  The  neighborhood  in  which 
I  reside  is  settled  by  emigrants  from  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  from  New  York  State.  I  believe  they 
are  all,  without  one  exception,  well  pleased  with 
the  country,  and  I  think  most  of  them  have 
doubled  their  property  since  coming  here.    *  * 

Bloomington  is  a  beautiful  city  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  nine  meeting  houses,  two 
banks,  one  male  and  one  female  seminary,  with 
several  mills  and  manufactories  and  two  railroads, 
one  running  on  each  side  of  the  city,  with  spa- 
cious depots  and  grain  buildings. 

We  have  good  markets  here  for  every  kind  of 
farm  produce.  Good  butter  has  been  worth  25 
cents  per  pound  at  all  times  since  I  came  here. 

My  wheat  crop  the  present  year  brought  me 
$34  per  acre,  and  other  crops  paid  well.  ^  * 

There  are  several  families  of  Eriends  in  and 
around  Bloomington,  and  these  together  with  a 
number  of  friendly  people  who  would  prefer  at- 
tending Friends'  meeting,  would  form  quite  a  , 
considerable  meeting  if  we  had  only  some  Elder 
Friends  to  take  the  lead.  We  are,  all  of  us  in 
the  younger  walks  of  life,  and  feel  a  delicacy  in 
undertaking  the  weighty  concern  of  settling  a 
meeting. 

We  have  located  a  village  here  on  my  lands,  L 
and  the  work  of  building  has  already  commenced.  L 
Other  societies  intend  to  erezt  a  meeting  house 
the  coming  season.  There  are  some  Friends  here, 
and  we  are  in  hopes  that  others  will  come  and 
settle  with  us,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  meeting  of  our  own.  I  felt  it  a  duty  that 
I  owed  to  my  family  and  near  connections  to  re- 
move to  this  country,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  as 
though  in  making  the  first  start  and  selecting  a 
good,  healthy  and  fertile  location,  I  have  been 
the  means  of  securing  pleasant  homes  for  fifty 
persons,  all  of  whom  are  well  pleased  with  the 
country.  But  they  and  their  families  are  suffer- 
ing very  much  for  want  of  a  meeting  where  they 
may  worship  that  God  who  has  been  so  bountiful 
to  them,  in  the  way  that  their  fathers  worshipped 
and  their  consciences  dictate.  I  am  almost  ready 
at  times  to  conclude  that  I  am  losing  rather 
than  gaining  when  I  sacrifice  my  meeting  privi- 
leges in  removing  so  far  from  the  meetings  of 
our  Society.  Yet  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Lord 
will  turn  the  minds  of  some  Friends  to  come  out 
and  settle  among  us.  There  are  funds  enough 
promised  to  build  a  meeting  house  here  at  any 
time.  What  is  most  needed  is  the  counsel  and 
co-operation  of  some  solid  Friends,  and  I  trust 
that  ere  long  the  want  shall  be  supplied,  and 
that  we  shall  be  favored  with  a  meeting  of  our 
own. 

Thy  frieynd  truly, 

John  R.  Benjamin. 
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If  any  one  can  convince  me  that  I  am  wrong 
in  any  point  of  sentiment  or  practice,  I  will  alter 
it  with  all  my  heart,  for  it  is  truth  I  seek,  and 
that  can  hurt  nobody;  it  is  only  persisting  in  error 
or  ignorance  that  can  hurt  us. 
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We  publish  the  following  letter,  although  in 
,he  extract  the  writer  has  furnished,  we  find  the 
West  Point  Academy  held  up  as  a  model  for  the 
^'arm  Schools  proposed  to  be  established  in  the 
West.  We  cannot  approve  of  the  military  char- 
icter  of  that  establishment,  though  perhaps 
he  "  modified  discipline  may  have  allusion  to 
he  dispensing  with  that  objectionable  feature- 

Ed. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

To  THE  Editor — In  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June 
Id,  is  a  communication  entitled  The  Public 
lealth,  No.  3.''  There  is  a  part  of  the  article 
leaded  "Population  and  Early  Training  and 
Employment,''  to  which  I  would  ask  notice,  ad- 
'ancing,  as  it  does,  excellent  ideas,  and  ideas  of 
ractical  and  of  immediate  importance  to  the  in- 
labitants  of  crowded  cities.  The  children  who 
,re  picked  up  and  temporarily  placed  in  the 
lomes,  and  other  benevolent,  parental  Institu- 
ions,  might  be  transformed  to  Homes  and  schools 
n  the  West.  The  subject  appears  worthy  of 
xperiment,  and  as  you  doubtless  have  large  con- 
lection  with  Western  people  you  may  discover 
he  situations  favorable  to  such  purposes  in  the 
\ew  States  or  Territories. 
The  remove  from  the  polluting  atmosphere, 
hich  in  our  great  cities  revolves  round  vagrant 
hildren,  to  a  country  new,  pure,  and  wide  in  it- 
elf,  would,  to  a  degree,  cleanse  the  young  breast; 
ind,  when  we  consider  the  great  need  there,  of 
ervants  of  both  sexes,  indeed  the  almost  entire 
bsence  of  them,  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  is 
,pparent.  The  Legislatures  of  the  States  and 
Territories  might  establish  such  farm,  mechani- 
:al  or  industrial  schools  greatly  to  their  advance- 
aent,  as  well  in  mere  population,  as  by  settling 
rained,  educated,  useful  children  amongst  them. 
0  become  workers  and  citizens. 

Few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  emi- 
grants who  throng  our  shores,  leave  our  cities, 
ihey  extract  from  them  in  various  ways,  and 
idd,  little  or  nothing  to  them,  and  spread  Upas 
lir  around  them  by  their  stagnation.  The  hun- 
reds  of  thousands  of  destitute  and  depraved 
hildren  thus  cast  upon  us  may  be  emptied  into 
he  great  prairies  with  advantage  to  them,  to  us 
md  to  the  country,  being  cared  for  by  the  edu- 
ated  and  enlightened  American  in  a  way  to  do 
lonor  to  all  parties. 

We  thank  our  Creator  that  the  American  char- 
icter  is  eminently  generous,  freely  invites  all  na- 
ions  and  creeds  to  come  where  there  is  plenty 
ind  to  spare.  May  it  ever  be  so.  Liberty  hand 
n  hand  with  generosity. 

We  have  yet  much  to  develope  in  ourselves 
md  country,  and  we  should  be  at  it  still  ;  the 
ifting  of  a  helping  hand  to  the  ignorant  and 
poverty  stricken  of  other  lands,  will  rather  tend 


to  enlarge  our  souls  by  the  exercise  of  divine 
charity  than  hinder  our  improvement. 

The  institutions  in  our  great  cities  for  the  aid 
and  care  of  vagrant  and  orphan  children,  would 
do  well  to  consider  this  matter,  and  if  good  can 
be  done,  to  do  it. 

Foremost  in  all  good  works  have  ever  stood 
the  Society  of  Friends.  To  them  I  speak,  e.p 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 

POPULATION  AND    EARLY  TRAINING   AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT. 

It  is  not  that  population  is  too  much  in  excess 
in  the  different  cities,  that  our  charity  establish- 
ments are  over-crowded,  for  there  is  work  enough 
for  all  to  do  provided  children  were  properly 
reared;  but  in  crowded  communities  there  must 
always  be  many  who  having  no  hold  on  the  liv- 
ing and  no  help  from  the  dead,  or  who  from 
want  of  proper  early  training,  become  youthful 
vagrants. 

It  would  be  well  for  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Supe- 
rior and  other  aspiring  Western  States  and  terri- 
tories, to  apply  to  the  different  charities  in  the 
older  States  for  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years.  Having  secured  a  sufficient 
number,  farm  schools  under  a  modified  West 
Point  discipline  might  be  established  in  every 
county  in  these  infant  republics,  where  these 
children  might  be  taught  the  arts  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture.  If  a  farm  school  near  Baltimore 
can  be  made  to  pay  its  own  expenses  out  of  the 
labor  of  children,  surely  the  same  thing  might 
be  done  in  the  West,  where  living  is  compara- 
tively so  much  cheaper. 

Most  of  these  children  would  be  found  to  pos- 
sess the  very  sounded  and  best  constitutions, 
without  which  they  never  could  have  lived  as 
they  have  done  against  adversity,  or  have  stood 
the  pinching  and  stings  of  cold  and  hunger, 
poverty  and  necessity,  under  which  hundreds 
born  at  the  same  time  have  perished.  In  this 
way  the  different  territories  would  rapidly  ac- 
quire a  hardy,  thriving  and  intelligent  popula- 
tion, who  having  been  transplanted  at  an  early 
age,  would  become  as  much  attached  to  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  as  if  they  had  been  strictly  in- 
digenous in  there  origin.  In  Europe,  where  labor 
is  cheap  and  wood  scarce,  the  people  plant  for- 
ests, but  in  the  great  West  where  nothing  but 
labor  is  wanted,  the  deficiency  may  be  easily  sup- 
plied by  establishing  farm  or  labor  schools,  not 
to  plant  trees,  but  to  cut  them  down  and  convert 
wild  woodland  and  prairies  into  broad  placers, 
rich  with  golden  harvests  of  wheat  and  corn. 

If  half  the  money  expended  by  our  home 
charities  had  been  devoted  to  sending  children 
to  the  West,  their  aims  and  objects  wonld  be 
much  better  attained. 


Books  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in 
our  country  that  it  takes  750  paper  mills,  with 
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2,000  engines,  in  constant  operation,  to  supply 
the  printers,  who  work  day  and  night  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  their  engagements  with  publish- 
ers. These  tireless^  mills  produced  270,000,000 
pounds  of  paper  the  past  year,  which  immense 
supply  has  sold  for  about  ^27,000,000. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  28,  1856. 


A  friend  from  a  distance  has  inquired  by  let- 
ter as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  goods  pro- 
duced by  free  labor.  The  increasing  interest 
felt  in  the  subject  leads  us  te  believe  that  the 
following  circular  will  interest  some  of  our 
readers. 

CIRCULAR. 

"  The  North  American  Free  Labor  Produce 
Association^  to  encourage  and  extend  the  culti- 
vation, collection,  manufacture  and  consump- 
tion of  Free  Labor  Cotton,  Sugar,  Rice,'^  &c. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  benefits  which 
would  result  to  all  classes  in  the  Slave-holding 
States,  from  the  substitution  of  free  for  forced 
labor  in  the  production  of  the  great  staples  of 
the  South,  and  willing  to  aid  in  this  benevolent 
undertaking,  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Association,  would  respectfully  submit  a  few 
simple  statements  in  reference  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  spirit  and  aim 
of  its  efforts  and  operations. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society,  is 
that  of  personal  duty  on  the  part  of  every  pro- 
fessed friend  of  the  slave,  to  abstain,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  use  of  those  articles  produced 
by  his  unrequited  toil.  For  his  voluntary  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  of  slave  labor  is  a  dis- 
crepancy between  profession  and  practice,  which 
affects  his  consistency,  weakens  the  force  of  his 
remonstrance  against  slavery,  and  subjects  him 
to  the  slave-holder's  charge  of  insincerity.  It 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation to  endeavor  to  awaken  the  minds  of 
the  conscientious  friends  of  freedom  throughout 
the  Union,  to  the  duty  and  importance  of  sup- 
plying their  tables  and  wardrobes  with  articles 
produced  by  Free  Labor;  thus  proving  the  depth 
and  strength  of  their  anti-slavery  sentiments  by 
a  daily  and  practical  testimony,  which  the  up- 
holders of  human  bondage  must  feel  and  admit. 
While  laboring  to  create  and  extend  this  con- 
viction, it  is  proposed  to  use  all  proper  and  judi- 
cious means,  to  obtain  a  ready  and  abundant 
supply  of  Free  Labor  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  &c., 
for  all  who  are  thus  led  to  give  these  articles  a 
preference  over  those  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
slavery.  An  effort  is  therefore  contemplated  to 
provide  for  the  collection  and  purchase  of  these 
articles  thus  produced^  by  establishing  local 


agencies,  visiting  the  producers,  or  by  other  in-  < 
strumentalities  ;  to  influence  manufacturers  to ' 
supply  their  mills  with  Free  Labor  cotton,  and| 
to  extend  the  sale  of  the  fabrics  thus  manufac-»lff' 
tured  through  such  agencies  as  shall  insure  con-f  ' 
fidence  in  their  genuineness. 

The  spirit  and  aim  of  the  operations  contem- 
plated by  the  Society,  in  their  bearing  upon  thei . 
Southern  States,  will  only  breathe  the  senti-fc 
ments  and  perform  the  acts  of  good  will  toward  f 
that  section  of  the  Union.  When  their  working 
shall  be  fully  seen,  it  may  be  reasonably  hopedu  .. 


that  they  will  be  regarded  with  favor  even  by 


the  slave-holder's  themselves.  For  one  of  thei 
first  objects  of  the  Association  will  be  to  irrigate 


and 


ioera 


those  States  with  the  exuberant  genius  —^-j^jt^ 
thrift  of  Free  Labor;  to  introduce  a  new  ai^^  j 
superior  economy,  by  which  their  exhaustedj  ||  ^ 
and  abandoned  lands  shall  be  recovered  to  rem^-^  ^^^^ 
nerating  production,  and  occupied  by  industri-j 
ous  and  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  adding 
a  valuable  population  to  each  State,  thus  increaf-  -^^^ 
ing  its  moral  and  material  wealth  ;  to  bring  fei 
bear  upon  the  growth  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  io-j 
the  best  agricultural  skill,  implemental  machin^^  ^^j 
ry,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fertilize^ 
known  to  the  most  scientific  husbandry  of  t 
Free  States  of  America  and  Europe ;  in  a  wor4 
to  demonstrate  by  actual  and  repeated  experi 
ments  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Southe; 
planters,  how  much  more  cheaply  and  profitab 
these  great  staples  can  be  grown  by  free  sinewi 
than  by  those  bought  and  sold  in  the  marke 
to  show  them  how  to  make  more  money  witj 
less  capital  than  under  their  present  system  j  ti 
enhance  the  value  ©f  their  lands  by  proving 
their  capacity  of  production  under  the  econon^  ■ 
of  Free  Labor.    The  attainment  of  these  impo^p* 
tant  results  will  be  one  of  the  aims  and  earne|  j^^' 
efforts  of  the  Association ;  and  they  are  such  ^  ^ 
should  commend  its  operations  to  the  sympathy  , 
and  support  of  the  planters  themselves  ;  for  m 
them  would  mostly  accrue  the  vast  advantage^!  jr  * 
flowing  from  the  success  of  these  operations.!  f 
The  present  seems  an  auspicious  time  for  comn  j^^fl 
mencing  such  a  movement,  inasmuch,  as  thei^g^^^*^ 
seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  in  som| 
portions  of  the  South  in  reference  to  the  com*^'^' 
parative  merits  of  free  and  slave  labor.  Ex- 
periments with  the  former  are  being  tried  hei 
and  there,  with  a  result  which  must  make  suo1l|  "^^^ 
tests  more  and  more  frequent  and  favorable 
the  cause  of  freedom.    The  system,  also,  of  giv-^^ 
ing  the  slaves  daily  tasks,  and  paying  them  ^QXyJ^ 
their  overwork  at  a  certain  rate  of  remuneration,  '  * 
is  becoming  more  and  more  extensively  adopted, 
even  on  cotton  and  rice  plantations,  as  well  as 
in  factories ;  showing  that,  in  the  eyes  of  slave- ; 
holders  the  stimulus  of  wages  is  more  powerful 
and  profitable  than  the  sting  of  the  scourge ; 
and  that  those  they  hold  in  bondage  can  be  as  j 
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encouraged  to  increased  industry  by  the 
pe  of  reward  as  any  other  class  of  laborers. 
But  there  is  a  more  numerous  portion  of  the 
pulation  of  the  Southern  States,  which,  it  is 
ed,  will  derive  great  advantage  from  the  la- 
of  the  Association;  the  poor,  non-slave-hold- 
whites,  whose  present  condition  is  exceeding- 
.'depressed.    This  large  class  has  suffered  more 
m  the  influence  of  slavery  than  any  other  in 
e  Union,  except  those  who  have  been  absolute- 
chattelized  and  reduced  to  bondage.  They 
e  scattered  through  all  the  Southern  States, 
d,  from  generation  to  generation,  have  borne 
e  burden  of  that  odium  and  degradation  which 
^  the  peculiar  institution    imposes  upon  labor, 
legarded  by  the  rich  planters  as  but  a  little  more 

!3vated  in  the  social  scale  than  their  own  slaves, 
ey  have  generally  been  left  uncared  for,  to 
ak  deeper  and  deeper  in  ignorance,  poverty, 
id  wretchedness.    Still  their  number  has  been 
adually  increasing,  especially  in  the  Northern 
;  upland  districts  of  the  Slave  States;  and,  not- 
jithstanding  the  depressing  influences  weighing 
':Ii)on  them,  and  their  general  poverty,  thousands 
1  them  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton 
itth  their  own  hands.    It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
;in  approximately  how  much  of  this  important 
i^ple  has  been  grown  by  these  poor  white  agri- 
Iturists  from  year  to  year;  for  it  has  been 
.  nerally  sold  in  small  parcels  at  the  nearest 
i  irket,  and  there  re-baled  or  mixed  with  slave- 
'lown  cotton.    It  is  highly  probable,  however, 
!at  100,000  bales  are  annually  produced  by 
lie  sinews  in  this  way.    The  addresses  of  about 
le  hundred  of  these  small  producers  have  been 
^i  itained,  of  which  number  many  have  been  vis- 
pd  by  an  agent  of  Free  Labor  Associations  al- 
jady  existing  in  different  Northern  States, 
lie  largest  quantity  thus  grown  on  one  farm, 
i  far  as  known,  has  been  12  bales  of  450  lbs. 
|ch,  produced  by  a  farmer  in  Texas  last  year. 
■  le  quantities  generally  vary  from  one  to  five 
"'les  per  family. 
Now  the  N.  A.  F.  L.  P.  Association  proposes 
suitable  means  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
is  large  class  of  native  free  labor  producers  to 
;  ter  more  largely  upon  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
gar,  rice,  &c. ;  to  ascertain  their  addresses ; 
enter  into  correspondence  with  them  ;  to  visit 
em,  to  encourage  them  with  sympathy  and 
nevolent  interest  in  their  well  being ;  to  make 
8m  feel  that,  however  they  may  be  regarded 
d  treated  by  the  surrounding  slaveholders  and 
•ge  planters,  there  are  thousands  of  generous 
nds ;  of  men  and  women  occupying  the  most 
ipectable  positions  of  society  in  the  Northern 
ates,  that  attach  a  value  to  every  pound  of 
tton  they  grow  with  their  own  free  hands 
lich  a  thousand  produced  by  sinews  bought 
d  sold  cannot  possess ;  that  these  efforts  on 
eir  part  raise  them  to  a  species  of  social  and 
mpathetic  fellowship  with  the  noblest  indus- 


tries of  the  Free  States,  and  with  millions  of 
freemen,  of  high  intelligence  and  virtue.  To 
inspire  them  with  this  sentiment  would  enhance 
their  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  give  them  at 
the  very  outset  an  impulse  upward.  But  the 
Association  hopes  to  do  more  than  this.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  stimulants  of  sympathy  and  good 
will,  it  intends  to  aid  these  non-slaveholding 
farmers  of  the  Southern  States  occasionally  with 
something  more  helpful  than  even  kindly  words. 
In  some  districts,  a  large  number  of  them  are 
settled  together,  forming  a  little  community  by 
themselves.  To  set  up  in  their  midst  a  gin  and 
other  requisite  machinery  for  cleaning  and  pack- 
ing their  cotton,  would  be  a  great  assistance  and 
encouragement  to  them,  which  the  Association 
might  provide,  if  its  funds  would  allow  it.  In 
other  cases,  perhaps,  some  facility  or  inducement 
of  a  similar  nature  might  induce  a  considerable 
number  of  small  free  labor  agriculturists  to  locate 
themselves  at  some  particular  and  convenient 
point,  where  they  could  be  easily  visited,  en- 
couraged and  assisted.  A  present  occasionally 
of  a  few  improved  ploughs,  cultivators,  drills, 
and  smaller  agricultural  implements,  with  small 
quantities  of  guano,  or  other  fertilizers,  would 
be  a  very  important  help  to  them  ;  attaching 
them  more  and  more  strongly  to  the  free  labor 
economy,  and  creating  a  lien  of  sympathy  and 
industrial  connection  with  the  free  men  of  the 
North.  Simultaneously  with  these  efforts  to  ad- 
vance their  material  interests  and  to  make  them 
larger  producers  of  cotton,  &c.,  much  could  be 
done  for  their  mental,  moral  and  religious  ele- 
vation, if  judicious  means  were  employed  to  this 
end. 

There  is  another  class  of  free  labor  farmers, 
constantly  increasing  in  the  Southern  States, 
who  can  be  easily  enlisted  as  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  great  work  proposed.  These  are  the  immi- 
grants from  Germany,  who  are  almost  to  a  man 
adverse  to  the  economy  of  slave  labor  at  least, 
and  adhere  generally  to  their  national  system  of 
industry.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000  of  them 
are  already  located  in  Western  Texas,  where 
their  number  is  constantly  augmenting.  They 
have  planted  towns  and  villages  by  themselves, 
established  schools,  newspapers,  and  other  in- 
stitutions, having  men  of  highly  finished  edu- 
cation, and  constituting  an  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious population.  Most  of  them  are'engaged 
in  agriculture ;  and  are  already  beginning  to 
produce  cotton  in  considerable  quantities  with 
their  own  free  labor.  Eight  hundred  bales  were 
grown  by  one  small  community  in  1853.  A 
very  interesting  correspondence  has  been  already 
opened  with  some  of  their  leading  men ;  who 
testify  to  the  ability  of  their  countrymen  to  live 
and  labor  in  the  Southern  climate,  and  compete 
successfully  with  slaveholders  in  producing 
cotton  and  other  articles.  They  only  ask  some 
additional  facilities  for  getting  their  cotton  to 
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market,  or  for  selling  it  at  home.  While  the 
German  immigrants  are  increasing  in  Texas,  they 
are  beginning  to  flow  into  the  other  Slave  States, 
and  to  settle  down  in  distinct  communities. 
Recently  a  ship  from  Hamburgh  arrived  at 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  with  127  on  board,  who  were 
going  to  locate  themselves  in  one  of  the  upland 
coanties  of  that  State.  A  leading  journal  of 
Charleston  adverted  to  this  arrival  as  an  ac- 
quisition which  should  be  regarded  with  satis- 
faction. A  large  slaveholder  from  North 
Carolina,  some  time  since,  visited  New  York  for 
the  express  purpose  of  inducing  a  company  of 
German  immigrants  to  occupy  and  till  a  part  of 
his  estate  in  their  own  way. 

The  Association  proposes  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  these  German  agriculturists  in 
the  South,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  and  com- 
inunicating  information,  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating them  to  enter  more  largely  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  and  those  articles  generally 
produced  by  slave  labor ;  to  correspond  with 
Germans  in  Europe,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps 
to  aid  in  locating  them  by  colonies  in  the 
Southern  States,  or  to  present  some  inducement 
which  shall  operate  to  that  end.  The  corres- 
pondence already  commenced  with  some  of  their 
leading  men  would  be  very  interesting  to  all  who 
are  friendly  to  this  movement.  Extracts  from 
letters  thus  received,  with  other  information 
bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  movement,  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, not  only  through  its  annual  reports,  but 
through  some  monthly  medium  of  communica- 
tion. 

The  Committee  would  hope  that  the  foregoing 
statement  of  the  spirit,  aims,  and  objects  of  the 
society  they  represent  will  commend  it  to  the 
support  of  the  friends  of  freedom  and  free  labor 
throughout  the  Union.  In  order  to  set  on  foot 
effective  operations,  and  to  realize  some  of  the 
results  contemplated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
a  considerable  ^um  of  money  annually.  With 
the  view  of  making  a  membership  easy  and 
accessible  to  all  who  would  desire  to  join  the 
Associ»ation,  and  take  part  in  the  direction  of 
its  proceedings,  one  dollar  has  been  adopted  as 
the  annual  subscription.  Every  person  who 
shall  subscribe  and  pay  this  amount  will  become 
an  equal  member  of  the  Association,  and  entitled 
to  an  equal  voice  and  vote  in  its  proceedings. 
The  Committee  trust,  however,  that  many  per- 
sons will  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
disposed  to  add  to  this  subscription-sum  a 
generous  donation  from  time  to  time ;  so  that 
an  amount  may  be  raised  annually  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Society  to  undertake  and  prosecute 
those  operations  which' only  can  realize  the  ob- 
jects of  its  organization. 

As  the  greatest  discretion  and  prudence  will 
be  requisite  in  pursuing  the  benevolent  under- 
takings of  the  Association,  and  as  inaccurate  or 


unfriendly  publicity  might  oppose  a  seriou 
obstacle  to  these  undertakings,  the  committe 
propose  to  rely  chiefly  upon  personal  applicatioi 
or  upon  private  correspondence,  in  obtainiu 
funds.  All  paid  subscriptions  and  donations  wil' 
be  acknowledged  by  post,  or  in  some  littl 
periodical  publication  which  the  Associatioi 
may  issue  for  the  transmission  of  information 
its  members.  Subscriptions  and  remittanoAij' 
should  be  directed  to  George  W.  TayloiI 
Treasurer,  Box  2170,  Philadelphia.  All  oth« 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  ElihJ 
BuRRiTT,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Box  2>Vlm.l 
Philadelphia. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

Edward  Garrett,  Chairman ^  , 
Robert  B.  Haines,  Recording  JSecrU, 

Philadelphia y  bth  mo.  (May)  l^th,  1856.  jj 

Died, — On  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  Ij 
father,  in  West  Marlborough  township,  Chester  CMx. 
Elizabeth  Darlington,  daughter  of  Richard  alff^^i 
Edith  Darlington,  aged  24  years, 

 ,  On  the  5th  instant,  near  Milford,  Clermi  W 

County,  Ohio,  John  Edwin,  son  of  Thomas  ai  ictioi 
Phebe  Jane  Moore,  aged  6  months  ana  a  days.-  mode 


[IT 
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On  the  16th  of  5th  mo., 


mont  County,  Ohio,  Mary,  daughter  of  Francis,j 
and  Malinda  Allen,  aged  1  year  and  9  months^  | 

Why  are  our  spirits  sad  this  lovely  morn,  f  i 

When  vernal  gales  their  balaiy  fragrance  shed  ?  i 
Why  heave  our  hearts  the  sigh,  why  weep,  and  mouri, 
And  why  have  earthly  joys  and  pleasures  fled  ? 
Light  of  our  home  ;  joy  of  our  loving  hearts. 
No  more  sweet  child  on  earth  wilt  ihou  appear, 
It  is  for  this  all  joy  and  hope  departs, 
It  is  for  this  we  shed  the  falling  tear. 
Sweet  innocent  ;  thy  little  heart  is  still ; 
The  silent  grave  co:itains  thy  mouldering  clay, 
Death  on  thy  lips  has  stamped  his  icy  chill, 
And  though  so  lovely,  thou  has  past  away. 
Thy  cheerful  voice  in  accents  ever  sweet 
No  longer  falls  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Nor  the  oft  coming  of  thy  little  feet, 
Alas,  sweet  babe,  we  never  more  shall  hear. 
But  thou  art  happy  now  ;  thy  spirit  free, 
Rests  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  love; 
Sweet  angel,  spirits  greet,  and  welcome  thee 
Home  to  the  peaceful  paradise  above. 
And  now  farewell,  my  mournful  task  is  done, 
This  little  tribute  to  thy  memory  given, 
We*ll  keep  the  faith,  the  race  will  soon  be  run,. 
We  hope  to  meet  thee,  lovely  child,  in  Heaven. 


HONEY-DEW. 

A  late  letter  from  Utah  Territory,  dated 
the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  Great  La' 
says : 

We  live  in  sight  of  snow  the  year  roun 
We  can,  as  it  were,  pick  flowers  with  one  haul 
and  gather  snow  with  the  other.  It  is  warm  i 
the  valleys,  healthy,  pleasant  and  fruitful,  wi< 
seldom  any  rain ;  but  we  have  plenty  of  mou' 
tain  streams  to  irrigate  our  fields  and  gardens, 
that  the  latter  do  notsufi"er  for  want  of  moistm 
We  have  no  fever  and  ague ;  there  is  always 
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ntain  breeze  which  affords  us  a  very  pure 
)sphere.  We  have  been  very  busily  engaged 
laking  sugar,  which  is  manufactured  from  a 

of  honey-dew  or  sugar-coating,  which  falls 
be  leaves  of  the  cottonwood-trees,  and  resem- 
the  frosting  on  cake.   There  have  been  sev- 

thousand  pounds  of  sugar  made  from  this 
tance  within  a  few  days,  and  it  sells  readily 
rty  cents  per  pound. 


HEALTH  rOR  THE  PEOPLE. — NO.  I. 

lie  Editors  of  Newspapers  in  the  U.  States  : 
he  American  Woman's  Educational  Associa- 
is  an  organization  of  ladies  (with  an  incor- 
tipd  board  of  gentleman  co-operating  with 
1,)  to  promote  improved  modes  of  Education, 
eially  in  reference  to  their  own  sex.  They 
to  direct  more  attention  to  the  distinctive 
38  of  woman  as  the  educator  of  the  mind,  the 
dian  of  early  health,  and  the  conservator  of 
estic  economy  and  the  family  state, 
hey  are  led  to  the  present  effort  by  a  painful 
iction  that  the  customs  of  domestic  life,  and 
modes  of  education  during  the  present  cen- 
have  induced  a  universal  debility  of  consti-, 
Hj  and,  in  consequence,  a  decay  of  national 
:h,  especially  among  women, 
is  believed  that  these  evils  can  be  remedied, 
■  that  the  first  step  must  be  to  set  forth  to  all 
>eople  these  evils  and  the  remedy.  The  only 
ium  for  attempting  this  is  the  Newspaper 
s. 

is  therefore  proposed  that  this  notice  and 
short  articles,  prepared  by  one  of  the  ladies 
e  association,  should  be  admitted  into  all 
lewspapers  of  the  land,  and  that  the  editors 
t  special  attention  to  them. 
lese  articles  will  be  headed  "  Health  for  the 
'?e,'-  and  will  contain  a  brief  statement  of 
;{  changes  in  our  domestic  habits  and  modes 
.ucation  that  have  tended  to  destroy  national 
oh,  the  evils  thus  induced,  and  the  remedies 
hese  evils. 

lie  board  of  Managers  for  the  Association  in 
;e  behalf  this  request  is  made,  embrace 
7  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  and  au- 
;sses  in  our  nation,  such  as  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
f  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Mrs.  Hale, 
Conant,  Mrs.  Ricord,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and 
■•s.  . 

fp]  le  undersigned  in  behalf  of  this  Board,  asks 
[jj  avor  above  indicated  of  all  the  editors  of 
Qation.  Very  respectfully, 

i  Wm.  L.  Parsons, 

I    Cor.  Sec'ry  and  General  Agent  of  the 
Am.  Woman's  Educational  Assoc'n. 

3ES  OF  THE  DECAY  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH. 

WO  things  are  generally  conceded,  viz  :  that 
American  women  are  not  as  healthy  as  the 
tpean ;  and  that  the  present  generation, 


especially  the  women,  are  not  as  healthy  and 
vigorous  as  former  ones. 

What  are  the  causes  ?  Not  our  climate,  for 
that  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  women  of 
this  country  were  as  healthy  as  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish,  and  when  both  sexes  were  as 
as  vigorous  as  their  ancestors  or  any  other  peo- 
ple. The  change,  then,  must  be  owing  to 
changes  in  our  domestic  habits  and  modes  of 
education.  Some  of  these  will  now  be  indica- 
ted. 

Nothing  so  certainly  deteriorates  and  under- 
mines the  body  as  habitually  breathing  impure 
air.  The  open  fire-places  in  kitchens,  parlors, 
bed-rooms  and  workshops,  secured  to  our  ances- 
tors pure  and  cool  air.  But  at  the  present  day 
close  sleeping  rooms,  with  no  proper  ventilation, 
are  debilitating  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  children  are  crowded  into  schools 
heated  with  stoves  and  almost  never  properly 
ventilated. 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  food  and  drink  taken 
are  thrown  off  through  the  lungs  and  skin. 
Every  pair  of  lungs  vitiates  one  pint  of  air  at 
every  expiration.  That  is  equal  to  one  hogshead 
of  air  each  hour  for  every  pair  of  lungs. 

No  room,  then  can  be  properly  ventilated  that 
does  not  receive  from  without  at  least  one  hogs- 
head of  air  for  every  pair  of  lungs.  This  is 
always  secured  by  open  fireplaces,  but  by  a  stove 
almost  never.  Thus,  it  is  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  generation  have  had  every  bodily  tissue 
nourished  by  imperfected  blood,  thus  inducing  a 
delicate  or  feeble  constitution. 

A  second  cause  of  debility  is  the  want  of  vig- 
orous exercise,  especially  to  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  trunk.  In  former  days  the  children 
worked  with  their  parents  in  pure  and  cool  air 
for  several  hours  a  day,  and  thus  exercised  the 
museles  most  important  to  health,  especially  to 
female  health. 

But  in  these  days,  school  children,  especially 
the  youngest  girls,  have  little  vigorous  exercise. 
And  where  exercise  is  demanded,  a  walk  of  a 
mile  or  two  is  deemed  sufi&cient,  while  the  exer- 
cise of  the  muscles  most  important  to  health  is 
entirely  neglected.  Thus  both  sexes,  but  es- 
pecially that  on  whom  depends  the  constitution 
of  the  children,  are  every  year  becoming  more 
delicate  and  sickly. 

The  third  cause  of  national  debility  is  a  change 
from  a  simple  to  a  stimulating  and  luxurious 
diet.  Stimulating  food  provokes  an  unnatural 
appetite.  A  great  variety  tempts  to  excess. 
Both  combine  to  overload  the  organs  of  nutrition, 
and  the  whole  organism  is  strained  and  over- 
worked to  throw  off  the  excess. 

The  more  food  we  eat  and  the  richer  it  is,  the 
more  exercise  is  needed.  But,  instead  of  this, 
the  people  constantly  are  eating  more,  and  exer- 
cising less.  Meat  is  the  most  stimulating  food 
there  is,  and  there  is  no  other  nation  on  earth 
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where  all  classes  devour  such  quantities  of  meat, 
fat,  butter,  sugar,  molasses,  hot  cakes  and  hot 
tea  and  coffee.  And  no  nation  on  earth  have 
such  bad  teeth  and  every  other  indication  of  a 
debilitated  constitution. 

A  fourth  cause  of  national  debility,  is  excess 
in  stimulating  the  Irain  unbalanced  hy  exercise 
and  recreations..  Fifty  years  since,  to  read,  write 
and  cipher,  were  all  that  was  expected  out  of  a 
College  course.  No  daily  drilling  in  hot  school 
rooms  in  all  manner  of  sciences,  with  evening 
lessons  at  home.  No  Sunday  lessons,  no  books 
for  children  at  every  turn,  both  Sundays  and 
week  days.  There  is  fifty  times  as  much  ictel- 
lectual  stimulus  of  the  brain  in  childhood  as 
was  ever  known  in  former  generations. 

Then  the  cares,  business  and  excitements  of 
all  kinds,  for  both  men  and  women,  have  in- 
creased at  an  equal  ratio.  Everything  is  going 
on  at  high  steam  pressure.  Now  the  more  the 
brain  is  thus  stimulated,  the  greater  the  need  for 
pure  air,  exercise  and  seasons  of  relaxation. 
But  contrary  to  this,  the  more  the  brains  of  child- 
ren and  adults  are  stimulated,  the  less  pure  air 
and  exercise  are  secured.  And  so  the  nervous 
system  is  exhausted  and  the  whole  organism  be- 
comes delicate  or  diseased.  To  use  the  words 
of  a  medical  writer,  •^Hhe  constant  exercise  of 
the  brain  takes  up  the  chief  strength  of  the 
the  system,  and  consumes  it  in  feeling  and  think- 
ing." 

Another  cause  of  general  debility  is  tlaQ  fash- 
ions of  female  dre^s.  The  stays  of  our  ances- 
tors were  trifles  compared  with  the  accumulated 
enormities  that  have  been  practised  on  the  fe- 
male form  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
thin  covering  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine 
and  the  vital  organs  in  cold  weather,  the  accu- 
mulation of  clothing  on  the  lower  portion,  the 
pressure  of  tight  dresses  around  the  waist,  the 
pressure  of  whalebones  in  pointed  waists,  and 
the  loeight  as  well  as  the  heat  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  clothing  resting  on  the  hips^ — all  these 
combining  with  delicate  constitutions  have  pro- 
duced, and  are  increasingly  producing,  terrific 
results  that  are  but  little  known  or  understood. 

[The  next  article  will  present  the  Evidence 
arid  Results  of  the  Decay  of  National  Health,'] 


ble  biblical  attainments,  strenuously  urged 
undertaking  upon  the  leaders  both  in  Chij 
and  State.  In  1595,  he  published  a  portioij 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  specimen  of  his  propi 
work,  accompanied  by  private  letters  to  IJ 
Burleigh  insisting  upon  the  reasons  for 
speedy  accomplishment  of  the  task.  His  ho^ 
however,  were  frustrated  by  the  oppositiorj 
Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  to  whom  be  was  pe 
ally  disagreeable,  and  who  dreaded  his  princi^l 
of  trauvslation  as  infected  by  an  excess  of  ho  j 
ty.  In  January,  1604,  the  subject  wasatleD  a  . 
brought  before  the  famous  Hampton  Court  (  But 
ference,  and  at  once  received  the  approval  milfn 
King  James.  He  took  the  matter  into  hisi  i'  \t\. 
hands,  and  lost  no  time  in  adopting  m^a^  im 
for  its  realization.  Bancroft,  who  had  ren^  jfaci; 
his  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  the  King,  wmk  svet 
pointed  general  overseer  and  final  reviser  ol  |asi 
work.    Before  the  end  of  J uly,  fifty-four  oj  jHle 

age  were  self||jaffei 


HISTORY  OF  THE    TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH BIBLE. 
(ContiHued  from  page  216.) 

The  idea  of  an  improved  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  had  been  cherished  by  the  most  in- 
telligent scholars  and  divines  during  the  interval 
between  the  publication  of  the  Bishop's  Bible 
and  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne. 
Long  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  a  revision  of 
the  Church  Bible  was  demanded,  which  should 
placQ  it  on  a  level  with  the  critical  knowledge  of 
the  age.  Hugh  Broughton,  a  man  of  incompara- 


most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
as  translators.  They  were  arranged  into  six 
panics,  two  of  which  were  to  meet  at  Wes: 
ster,  two  at  Oxford  and  two  at  Cambridge, 
heads  of  the  Universities  were  directed  to  : 
the  number  other  competent  translators,  a 
ing  to  the  qualifications  which  they  mighti 
sess.    Of  the  fifty-four  regular  translators, 
forty-seven  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
exact  time  when  the  translation  was  comm 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  was  pro! 
during  the  year  1604.  It  was  published  in 
with  a  dedication  to  the  King,  remarkabi 
its  servility  and  cringing  flattery.  The  worfej 
not  received  with  the  unanimity  for  which  ~ 
James  had  hoped.  Although  Puritan  schol 
had  been  summoned  to  its  preparation,  nogi 
guise  could  conceal  the  intent  of  its  projec 
ensnare  the  great  body  of  nonconformists, 
accordingly,  clung  to  their  beloved  Greneva 
sions,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  hallo wei^  jj 
early  recollections,  as  well  as  by  intellectuals 
victions.    The  new  version  was  objected  <|||fj'f 
scholars,  as  betraying  the  influence  of  secl^  1,^ 
partialities.    Critics,  like  John  Selden,  thifi 
admitting  its  superiority  to  former  popular  .^juj^ 
sion,  complained  of  its  style  as  rather  ^^a  ts|  |^ 
lation  into  English  words  than  English  phral  t  ^j 
and  of  the  frequent  inaccuracy  of  its  reE^|  i|,j 
ings.  Whitelocke  says  of  him,  when  sitting^  jj^, 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  :  " 
times  when  they  had  cited  a  text  of  Scripturi  |j 
prove  their  assertions,  Seldon  would  tell 
'perhaps  in  your  little  pocket  Bibles  with  | Jj^jj 
leaves,'  (which  they  would  often  pull  out  1 
read,)  *  the  translation  may  be  thus ;  bufeji  j  ^ 
Greek  and  Hebrew  signify  thus  and  thus ;  lt  ^ 
so  would  totally  silence  them."  ■ij 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century^^ij  J'^ 
discussion  was  agitated  of  a  new  translation)  ^ 
the  Scriptures.    An  order  for  this  purpose  i 
introduced  into  Parliament  in  1652,  and  ag 
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556,  and  was  referred  to  a  special  commi'- 
■  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  it  gone 
effect,'^  says  our  author,  "  the  merits  and 
,ults  of  King  James's  Bible  would  probably 
been  now  among  the  curiosities  of  litera- 
for  it  was  in  the  hands  of  scholars,  whose 
3  still  shine  with  undiminished  splendor 
y  the  great  lights  of  sacred  learning.  A 
n  executed  by  men  like  Castell  and  Cud- 
,  Clark  and  Walton,  would  have  embodied 
ure  more  comprehensive,  various  and  pro- 
than  was  ever  before  possessed  by  English 
irs,  or  than  ever  yet  has  been  bestowed  on 
lacular  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  any 
But  the  political  changes  which  soon  in- 
led  frustrated  this  great  design ;  and  King 
i'  revision,  now  left  without  a  rival,  came 
niversal  use/' 

}  facts  brought  out  in  this  interesting  vol- 
erve  to  diminish  the  superstitious  reverence 
has  been  cherished  for  the  Common  Yer- 
T^hile  they  also  illustrate  its  claims  to  a  re- 
5  affection  and  admiration.  The  anxiety  of 
I  for  the  credit  of  the  Bible  which  bore  the 
on  of  the  Church,  preserved  the  simple  and 
ig  phraseology  in  which  Tyndale  had  so 
before  clothed  the  sacred  oracles  for  the 
sh  people.  No  essential  improvement  has 
een  made  on  the  style  of  this  venerable 
.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  English  mind 
ver  accept  a  version  conceived  in  a  totally 
nt  spirit.  Scholars  and  critics  may  doubt- 
id  instructive  suggestions  in  the  works  of 
Tanslators  as  Campbell,  Newcome,  Wake- 
^forton,  and  perhaps  others  of  less  conspic- 
3minence,  but  they  will  never  find  their 
0  the  popular  heart,  or  be  substituted  for 
laint  and  touching  words  which  combine 
mciful  conceptions  of  childhood  with  the 
t  wisdom  of  maturity.  Still,  it  ought  not 
supposed  that  the  common  version  is  ex- 
from.the  necessity  of  revision.  The  sev- 
n  order,  since  the  primitive  version  of 
iffe,  it  presents  do  claim  to  form  the  last 
)r  of  the  series.  But  the  case  is  too  well 
by  our  author,  to  permit  the  use  of  any 
but  her  own. 

ere  is  one  point  of  view,  in  which  all  the 
h  versions  and  revisions,  from  Tyndale's 
t  of  King  James',  stand  on  a  level.  All 
to  a  single  epoch  of  scholarship,  progres- 
ideed,  but  in  its  leading  features  one  and 
ne;  and  our  common  version  was  the  last 
ffort  of  the  infant  period  of  Biblical  science 
^land.  With  the  second  quarter  of  the 
jenth  century  there  dawned  a  new  era  of 
learning.  Well  was  it  said  by  royal  lips : 
)  were  giants  in  those  days!'  The  con - 
on  of  Christian  scholars  which  then  rose 
gland  illuminated  all  Christendom ;  and 
)ch  thus  commenced  reaches  down  to  and 
[ses  our  own  day.    The  works  of  Walton, 


Castell,  Lightfoot,  Pococke,  and  their  illustrious 
compeers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  those 
of  Mill,  Bentley,  and  others  of  the  eighteenth, 
ar®  sources  from  which  modern  scholarship  still 
draws  large  supplies.  All  over  Europe  was  wit- 
nessed a  simultaneous  advance,  both  in  the  ma- 
terials of  Biblical  science  and  in  the  genius  and 
ardor  of  the  minds  devoted  to  it.  From  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  look  back 
on  the  accumulated  results  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years  of  the  most  profound  and  brilliant 
scholarship  the  world  has  known;  and  not  one 
ray  of  this  has  yet  baen  allowed  to  shine  through 
our  English  Bible ! 

The  character  of  these  results  is  now  very  gen- 
erally known  to  English  readers.  Through  pop- 
ular works  on  the  subject,  and  especially  through 
the  free  discussion  of  it  in  the  leading  reviews 
and  other  periodicals,  facts  once  confined  to  the 
learned  few  have  become  the  common  property 
of  this  inquisitive  age.  Biblical  Antiquities,  Ge- 
ography, Natural  History,  &c.,  are  throwing  new 
light,  it  is  claimed,  on  a  multitude  of  passages 
in  the  original.  Still  more  important  is  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  sacred  tongues.  We 
are  assured  that  much  of  the  seeming  obscurity 
of  the  Scriptures  belongs^  not  to  the  inspired 
word  itself,  but  to  the  imperfect  expression  of  it 
by  the  translators;  and  that,  in  instances  without 
number,  the  scholar  of  the  present  day  finds 
clearness,  force,  and  beauty,  in  the  original  text, 
where  the  vernacular  Bible  is  dark  and  confused, 
and  can  trace  connected  trains  of  thought  where 
that  presents  it  broken  into  coherent  fragments. 
But  none  of  these  statements  have  awakened  so 
general  and  so  lively  an  interest,  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  Sacred  Text  itself.  Here,  we  are 
told,  the  learned  now  stand  on  an  eminence  far 
above  those  who  prepared  our  common  version. 
While  the  latter  were  acquainted  with  the  inspi- 
red text  of  the  New  Testament  only  through 
copies  made  a  thousand  years  or  more  after  the 
Apostolic  age,  the  more  favored  scholars  of  the 
later  epoch  have  access  to  manuscripts,  divided 
from  it  by  only  three  or  four  centuries.  We  are 
also  told  of  translations  into  other  ancient  lan- 
guages, made  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ, 
from  manuscripts  coeval  with  the  inspired  text ; 
of  numerous  citations  from  it,  in  writings  of  the 
early  Christian  Fathers;  all  adding  their  inde- 
pendent testimony  to  that  of  these  ancient  exem- 
plars. In  fine,  we  are  informed,  through  the 
labors  of  successive  generations  of  gifted  and 
zealous  scholars  on  these  materials,  the  learned 
have  now  a  text  which  dates  within  the  borders 
of  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  that  the  variations  be- 
tween this  text  and  the  one  from  which  our  com- 
mon version  was  made,  are  reckoned  by  thou- 
sands. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  version,  which  embodies 
none  of  these  results  of  modern  scholarship,  can 
long  command  the  public  confidence  ?    Is  it  not 
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to  be  feared  that  the  English  Bible,  so  long  the 
chief  element  of  Anglo-Saxon  progress,  may 
gradually  relax  its  grasp  on  the  popular  life,  to 
be  honored  at  length  rather  as  a  monument  of 
the  past,  than  as  the  living  power  which  pene- 
trates and  controls  the  age  1 — iV".  Y.  Tribune. 

[To  be  coniinued.] 
Selected. 

HEAVKN  AND  EARTH. 

Turn  from  the  grave,  turn  from  the  grave,  there  is 

fearful  mystery  there, 
Descend  not  to  the  shadowy  tomb,  if  you  v^^ould  shun 

despair ; 

It  tells  a  tale  of  severed  ties,  to  break  the  bleeding 
heart, 

And  from  the    canopy  of  dusf  would  make  it  death 
to  part. 

Oh !  lift  the  eye  of  faith  to  worlds  where  death  shall 
never  come, 

And  there  behold  the  pure  in  heart  whom  God  has 

gather'd  home. 
Beyond  the  changing  things  of  time,  beyond  the  reach 

of  care. 

How  sweet  to  view  the  blest  redeemed,  in  dazzling 
glory  there; 

They  seem  to  whisper  to  the  loved  who  smoothM  their 

-    path  below, 
Weep  not  for  us  !  our  tears  have  all  forever  ceased  to 
flow. 

Take  from  the  grave,  take  from  the  grave,  those  bright 

but  withering  flowers. 
The  spirit  that  had  loved  them  once,  is  now  in  fadeless 

bowers. 

Undying  is  the  fragrance  there,  eternal  is  the  bloom, 
But  the  next  breeze  may  waft  away  this  perishing 
perfume. 

One  fearful  stamp  "  doomed  to  decay,"  marks  all  the 
joys  of  earth, 

Oh  !  what  a  resting  place  for  souls  of  an  immortal 
birth  ! 

Then  linger  round  the  grave  no  more,  lift,  lift  the  eye 
to  Heaven, 

Till  hues  of  failh  shall  gild  the  gloom,  and  every  sigh's 
forgiven. 

Then  when  the  golden  harvest's  done,  the  path  of  duty 
trod, 

You  with  the  loved  may  gathered  be,  and  gathered 
home  to  God. 


THE  SHUNAMITE  WOMAN. 

"  Behold,  thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care :  what 
is  to  be  done  for  thee  ?  Wouldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  King  or 
to  the  Captain  of  the  Host?  And  she  answered,  1  dwell  among 
mine  own  people."   2  Kings,  iv.  13. 

Woman  of  pure  and  heaven-born  fame  I 
Though  Scripture's  hallowed  page 

Hath  made  no  mention  of  thy  name, 
Thou  livest  from  age  to  age ! 

Thy  labor  of  unwearied  love 

To  soothe  the  prophet's  lot,'' 
Prompted  by  kindness  from  above, 

Shall  never  be  forgot. 

The  chamber  built  upon  the  wall, 

The  bed  whereon  he  lay, 
Stool,  table,  candlestick,  and  all,' 

These  things  endure  for  aye. 

If  humble  was  each  boon  conferred. 

Their  giver  nameless  too. 
The  record  many  a  heart  hath  stirred 

Kind  acts  of  love  to  da. 


And  thus  in  human  hearts  to  dwell, 

A  pure  undying  flame. 
Is  a  more  glorious  chronicle, 

Than  one  which  told  thy  name. 

For  ne'er  was  brighter  lustre  thrown 

On  path  by  woman  trod, 
Than  her's,  who  dtoelt  among  her  'own  ! 

And  cared  for  those  of  God ! 

BERNARD  Barton.^ 


m 

MOSSES  AND  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 
Continued  from  page  221. 

The  gradual  change  of  the  lower  part  of 
living  moss  into  a  kind  of  peat,  may  be  ^ 
seen  on  dry  rock  summits  of  our  highland  mo 
tains,  especially  in  the  case  of  Tricliostcm 
lanuginosum,  which  continues  to  thrive  and  g 
presenting  a  living  surface  above,  while 
lower  part  of  the  stems  are  dead  and  conv^  i 
into  solid  peat. 

Of  the  uses  of  mosses  in  the  economy  ot^\ 
ture,  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  protection  t; 
aiFord  to  the  roots  of  other  plants  and  to 
stems  of  trees,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious; 
their  utility  in  the  formation  of  soil  is  of  grei 
importanGe.    They  abound  chiefly  in  the  temi  i 
ate  and  frigid  zones,  and  are  the  principal  Vj 
table  inhabitants  of  those  wintry  wastes 
the  summer  heats  scarcely  affect  the  froze 
face  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.    In  a  cli: 
such  as  ours,  where,  with  the  change  of  s 
vegetable  life  is  exposed,  for  one  half  o 
year,  to  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  for  the 
to  the  drought  of  summer,  no  contrivance 
be  more  suitable,  as  a  protection  to  the  t^jjtti 
tissues  of  roots,  than  the  loosely  matted  bran^  lofi 
and  leaves  H^pnums,  and  other  mosses,  ai^feof 
this  fact,  the  horticulturist  knows  well  hofjieoj 
avail  himself  at  these  seasons.  4  ijio 

It  is  only  in  northern  regions,  where  thej  sofl 
ebb  of  those  conditions  necessary  for  the  di  ijtjj 
opraent  of  the  higher  plants  permits  onlj 
simpler  forms  to  grow,  that  man  has  recoui 
cryptogamic  plants  in  the  supply  of-  his 
wants.    The  mosses  do  not  directly  minis 
these  to  any  great  extent.    A  few  are  saij 
yield  coloring  matter  suitable  for  dyeing ;  i. 
have  been  extolled  in  times  past  for  their  vij 
as   remedial   agents.      Polytrichum  comWi-Hg 
yielded  to  the  ladies,  in  Dillenius'  time,  aiitii](j 
for  the  hair;  it  also  affords  to  the  Lapland^l  j,» 
its  massive  tufts,  appropriate  materials  for  x^^^,^ 
and  bedding,"  and  no  one  knows  better  tha^j 
botanist  how  to  appreciate  a  luxury  of  this  \  jppjj^ 
when,  wandering  alone  amid  the  solitude  ©I 
mountains,  night  overtakes  him  when  no  hd 
dwelling  is  near.    The  Laplander  prepare!  jj^^J 
bed  thus  :  Looking  about  for  a  thick  cushit  jLj] 
the  fertile  plant  mantling  the  peaty  soil  (4|  y:^^^^ 
mountain-side,  he  marks  out  with  his  kllij  jj^^i 
piece  of  ground  about  the  size  of  an  ordii 
blanket ;  then  beginning  at  a  corner,  he  gf  [5I J 
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ers  the  turf  from  the  ground,  and  as  the  roots 
he  moss  are  closely  interwoven  and  matted 
ether,  he  is  enabled,  by  degrees  to  strip  off 
whole  circumscribed  turf  in  one  entire  piece  ; 
accomplished,  he  proceeds  in  the  same  man- 
to  mark  off  and  draw  up  another  piece  exactly 
spending  with  the  tirst.     Then,  shaking 
both  clean,  he  lays  one  upon  the  ground 
the  moss  uppermost,  which  serves  for  a 
tress;  and  the  other  over  it,  with  the  moss 
nwards,  for  a  rug;  ensconced  between  the 
the  weary  traveller — 

Lays  him  down 
Where  purple  heath  profusely  strewn, 
And  throat- wort,  with  its  azure  bell, 
And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell.*' 
a  sweet  and  refreshing  slumber  he  enjoys, 
wakes  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  his 
who  has  thus  provided  a  bed  for  him  in  the 
of  the  desert.    It  has  been  suggested  that 
use  of  the  moss  in  this  way  may  have 
from  the  example  of  the  bear,  a  cohabi- 
of  their  country,  who,  in  common  with 
wild  animals,  prepares  his  winter  bed  of 
trichum.    A.i  least,  one  eminent  naturalist 
not  disdained  to  follow  the  bear  in  his  do- 
le arrangements.     Linnaeus,    during  his 
tific  excursions  in  Lapland,  a  country  thinly 
led,  and  inhospitable  by  the  very  laws  of 
re,  often  sought  a  Polytrichum  bed.  Had 
name  Eypnum  not  been  given  of  old  to 
her  genus  of  mosses,  one  would  have  thought 
Linne  would  have  liked  to  record  hivS  grati- 
to  Polytrichum  in  such  a  grateful  acknow- 
ement  of  its  hypnotizing  power, 
ut  the  white-bog  moss,  called  Sphagnum,  is 
of  more  importance  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
of  northern  countries.    This,  the  manna- 
he  of  the  Laplander,  is  used  by  the  matrons 
in  their  children's  cradles  to  supply  the 
of  bed,  bolster,  and  every  covering ;  and 
its  absorbent  power,  it  keeps  the  infant  re- 
ably  clean,  dry,  and  warm.    It  is  sufiBcient- 
ft  of  itself,  but  the  tender  mother,  not  satis- 
with  this,  which  she  changes  night  and 
ling,  frequently  covers  the  moss  with  the 
y  hairs  of  the  rein- deer,  and  by  that  means 
s  a  most  delicate  nest  for  the  new-born  babe, 
ier  gives  the  economic  use  of  Sphagnum 
"  Bodies  of  Lapponese  children  swathed 
till  they  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
In  the  Polar  regions,  it  is  dried  and 
into  a  sort  of  bread,  "  miseras  vi(8e  delieias" 
licher.)     Polytrichum  commune  has  also 
applied  to  few  purposes.    Hassocks,  said 
ooker  to  be  much  used  in  churches  in  the 
of  England,  are  made  of  tufts  of  this  moss 
ly  cut  from  a  moss-bog;  the  plants  held  to- 
r  by  the  matted  roots.    Baskets  are  spoken 
woven  of  the  stems  of  the  same,  and  brooms 
ade  of  them  in  Yorkshire, 
e  Esquimaux  make  wicks  for  burning  in 
f  slender  tufts  of  Dicranum  condensatum. 


To  the  traveller  of  the  dense  and  trackless 
forests  of  North  America,  the  Mosses  are  pretty 
sure  guides  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  as  they 
grow  principally,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  northern 
sides  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  they  find  most 
shade  and  moisture. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  Mosses,  their  culti- 
vation in  flower-pots  under  bell-glasses  or  in 
glazed  cases,  has  been  in  use  for  some  time ;  and 
the  writer  of  these  remarks  urged  the  importance 
of  this  means  of  investigation  at  great  length  in 
one  of  the  scientific  journals  many  years  ago. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  is  progressing.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins,  of  Rainhili,  Liverpool,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. In  a  Ward's  case  kept  in  his  garden, 
one  hundred  species  are  cultivated,  and  ^'Sourish 
beautifully."  His  Bryarium  being  specially 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Liverpool  species, 
has  been  the  means  of  adding  new  species  to  the 
Flora,  by  enabling  the  botanist  to  recognise  the 
characters  in  after-development  of  species  im- 
perfect when  gathered.  One  of  the  principal 
advantages  resulting  from  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, is  the  facility  afforded  for  examining  the 
flowers  in  their  several  stages, — a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  modern  bryology. 

The  works  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  are  the  leading  ones  which  have, 
of  late  years,  addressed  themselves  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  .obscure  branch  of  research.  We 
shall  briefly  indicate  their  respective  characters. 
The  first  one  in  the  list,  that  by  Mr.  Wilson,  is 
the  one  which  forms  the  best  guide  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  British  species.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
most  laborious  book,  and  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  industrious  research  which  ought  to  be  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  all  students  of  botany. 
Every  species  (444)  is  fully  described,  and  its 
chief  features  of  structure  illustrated,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  introdnced  to  science  for  the 
first  time.  But  even  in  the  brief  space  which 
has  intervened  since  the  publication  of  the  book, 
some  new  species  have  been  added,  especially  in 
the  puzzling  genus  Bi^yum.  While  the  volume 
was  in  the  press,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  of  Dundee,  dis- 
covered one  species  in  Fifeshire,  and  Mr.  Marratt 
has  found  several  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liver- 
pool, one  of  which  (described  in  Mr.  W  ilson's 
appendix)  has  been  appropriately  dedicated  to 
Mr.  M.  as  B.  Marratii.  Whilst  this  is  our 
standard  book  on  British  Mosses,  and  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  scientific  treatises  that  has  ever 
been  published  on  British  botany,  we  must  also 
indicate  that  the  very  value  of  its  scientific 
character  renders  it  difficult  of  use  to  the  begin- 
ner. It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to 
turn  to  Mr.  Stark's  book  (No.  2,)  which,  as  a 
convenient  and  simple  scientific  history  of  our 
British  Mosses,  is  deserving  of  great  credit.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  bocks  that  Messrs. 
Reeve  have  published  in  their  natural  history 
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series,  and  we  know,  from  the  acceptable  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  regarded  by  those  who  have 
used  it,  that  it  will  do  good  service  in  spreading 
a  taste  for  this  department  of  science.  Although 
engaged  in  business,  Mr.  Stark  has,  through 
life,  made  the  mosses  a  special  branch  of  study, 
and  few  botanists  are  better  acquainted  with 
them  practically  j  he  has  not  included  many  of 
the  new  species  and  those  imperfectly  known,  an 
arrangement  which,  while  it  gives  the  book  less 
completeness  to  the  advanced  student,  greatly 
simplifies  its  use  to  those  who  are  most  in  want 
of  assistance  in  the  study.  Mr.  Gardiner's  little 
books  are  simpler  still  j  they  are,  indeed,  addres- 
ed  to  young  persons  in  the  form  of  lessons,  but 
they  are  charming  lessons, — lessons  of^  green 
fields  and  woods,  and  hedge-rows  and  rural  lanes, 
and  sea-shores  and  mountain  streams ;  and  their 
illustrations,  being  real  specimens  of  the  plants 
dried  and  pasted  into  the  book,  speak  to  the 
youthful  eye  with  a  vigor  and  freshness  which 
no  drawing  can  imitate.  We  are  happy  to  hear 
that  all  the  species  of  British  Mosses  are  likely 
to  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  na- 
ture-printing process,  which  has  done  so  much 
good  service  for  the  British  ferns  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 
Mr.  Howie's  book  (No.  5)  consists  of  a  series  of 
admirably  prepared  specimens  of  the  Fifeshire 
Mosses.  Those  who  desire  to  investigate  thorough- 
ly the  European  species,  must  turn  to  the,  in 
every  sense,  magnificent  work  of  Bruch  and 
Schimper,  while  that  of  Muller  forms  an  index 
of  all  mosses. 

There  is  one  objection  we  have,  which  applies 
to  almost  all  the  books  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  Mosses.  They  are  all 
occupied  with  the  details  of  species,  and  little 
notice  is  taken  of  the  general  structure  and  physi- 
ology of  these  plants,  to  which  all  specific  details 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  be  subservient.  We  know 
that  the  contempt  (too  often  merited)  with  which 
the  study  of  mosses  and  ofcher  cryptogamic  plants 
is  regarded  by  many,  arises  chiefly  from  the  ex- 
clusive manner  in  which  the  study  of  species  is 
pursued,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  species 
and  varieties  are  multiplied  (as  if  that  were  the 
great  aim  of  knowledge,)  while  the  real  questions 
of  general  science,  which  those  who  have  not 
specially  studied  the  subject  could  appreciate, 
are  neglected. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  offer  a  single  remark 
to  those  who  are  entering  upon  this  branch  of 
study,  which  is  unquestionably  the  department 
of  botany  which  rnost  fully  calls  the  observing 
powers  into  action,  and  which,  perhaps,  forms 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  qualifications  for 
botanical  study.  Hitherto,  mosses  have  been 
generallij  studied  in  this  country  without  carefal 
use  of  the  microscope,  which  has  led  to  great 
confusion,  and  much  imperfect  and  incorrect 
knowledge.     The  minute  structure  of  these 


plants  is  daily  being  more  and  more  recognizee 
as  of  importance  in  classification ;  and  we  ear 
nestly  recommend  students  to  place  more  relianci 
upon  the  microscopical  preparations  than  upoi 
tufts  pasted  upon  paper. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  big 
firm,  with  very  littfe  inquiry  for  export.  The  onl< 
transactions  were  a  few  barrels  good  brands  at  $6  0 
per  bbl.  Sales  for  honne  consumption  within  th 
range  of  $6  25  a  8  00  for  common  and  fancy  brand 
Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $3  50.  Corn  Meal  is  in  fair  de 
mand ;  last  sales  of  Penna.  at  $2  50  per  bbl.,  and  2  8 
for  Brandywiiie. 

Grain.— Prime  Wheat  is  scarce  and  in  demand, bii 
inferior  lots  are  abundant  and  dull.  Sales  of  ordinar 
and  prime  red  at  $1  45  a  1  48;  white  ranges  at  froj 
$1 25  to  1  60.  Rye  is  in  demand  at  72c.  Corn  is  actiiri  i' 
4000  bushels  of  prime  yellow  sold  at  52c  afloat, 
some  damaged  at  40  a  47c.  Oats  are  in  moderai 
request  at  34c.  for  prime  Delaware  and  Jersey. 

REMOVAL-  _  

±\)  removed  to  Mo.  175  Pine  Street  below  Sixth. 
6th  mo.  7— 6t.  pd. 
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/  >HEAP   EDITIONS  OF  JAN]N^:Y'S  LIFE  0 
\J  WM.  PENN  AND  GEORGE  FOX.    Just  issu. 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  &  Zell,  No.  193  Market  S'let 
below  Fifth  North  side. 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  containing  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Macaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep,  1  il 
Price  of  Life  of  G.  Fox,  bound  in  cloth,  g 

"         "       "       "       "  sheep 
Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail 
paid  upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  ^tam 
money*  5m' 

( mESTERFIELD    BOARDING  SCHOOL 
\J  BOYS.— The  summer  term  of  this  Institution 
commence  on  the  19lh  of  Fifth  month,  1856,  and 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one-half 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  Xi 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  addrt 
HENRY  W.  RTDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  O.,  Builington  Co.,  N. 

3d  mo.  22— 3m. 

IT'LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
Hi  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situ 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Inscitution  will  a; 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  tw 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Educatio»lj 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered!""^" 
Scientific  subjects.  gyj: 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  failhfrij  ,, 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  TuitI  ^^Hi; 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  u?e  of  all  books  liMDtjt 
stationery, excepting  Mathematical  Books,and  noe^H^., 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  f  , 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  *^Ksii 
to  and  from  Philadelphia.  i  ijHifie] 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT,  ,  „r 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  J  ^^P^^' 
3d  mo.  19th,  185C  5m.  I  '  "PHt 
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TRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  227  ) 

Among  his  manuscripts,  in  the  year  1702,  we 
d  the  following  passage  explanatory  of  John 
5.  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
God,"  viz. 

Of  such  as  suppose  water  in-  this  text  to  be 
derstood  of  elementary  water,  I  would  ask, 
aat  water  that  is  which  Christ  spake  of  to  the 
)man  of  Samaria,  John  iv.  14.  Which  the 
Drd  promised  to  pour  upon  the  thirsty  Isa. 
iv.  3.  To  sprinkle  his  people  with,  Ezek. 
cxvL  25,  and  which  John  writes  of,  Rev.  vii. 

and  xxi.  6,  and  xxii.  1,  17.  Is  this  ele- 
entary  or  spiritual  water?  Spiritual  water, 
ubtless,  as  the  context  shows.  And  so  John 
.  5.  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of 
e  spirit,  &c.,  cannot  be  understood  of  elemen- 
ry  water. 

1.  Because  the  water  Christ  speaks  of  to  Nico- 
nnus,  is  of  a  regenerating  quality;  but  ele- 
mentary water  is  not. 

Because  this  water  is  absolutely  necessary 
^salvation ;  but  so  is  not  elementary  water  : 
except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the 
lirit,  he  cannot  entar  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
But  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  water  here  is 
)t  to  be  taken  for  elementary  water,  there  is  a 
ntology  in  the  text. 

I  answer,  redoubled  expressions  are  very  fre- 
lent  in  Scripture;  that  is,  one  thing  expressed 
jT  two  terms ;  by  a  figure  called  Hendiadis,  or 

6ta  hvoiv.  Therefore  water  and  the  spirit,  are 
,ken  simply  for  the  spirit,  the  spirit  being  often 
gnified  by  water.  The  copulative,  and,  is  here 
iegetical,  or  explanatory,  the  latter  member 
iterpreting  the  former.  And  to  me,  the  con- 
xt  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt;  for  in  the  6th,  7th 
ad  8th  verses,  as  also  v.  3,  there  is  nc  mention 


at  all  made  of  water.  I  might  cite  the  opinion 
of  several  learned  men  upon  this  text,  as  Grotius, 
Piscator,  Gomarus,  &c.,  to  show  my  interpreta- 
tion is  not  singular ;  but  finding  it  done  very 
fully  by  Calvin,  I  shall  wave  them^  and  tran- 
scribe him  at  large : 

'Tis  an  err  r  in  those,  who,  because  they  hear 
the  name  of  water,  think  that  kind  of  bfiptism 
is  mentioned  in  this  place.    For  after  Chrjst  had 
opened  the  corruption  of  nature  to  Nicodemus, 
and  taught  him  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth, 
and  Nicodemus  dreamed  of  a  corporeal  one,  Christ 
here  shows  him  the  manner  how  God  doth  re- 
generate us,  namely,  by  water  and  the  spirit ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  spirit,  which  in  cleansing 
and  watering  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  performs 
by  way  of  resemblance,  the  office  of  water. 
And  therefore,  I  take  water  and  the  spirit, 
simply  for  the  spirit,  because  it  is  as  water. 
Neither  is  this  a  new  or  strange  way  of  speak- 
ing ;  for  it  accords  with  that  in  Mat.  iii.  11. 
"  He  that  cometh  after  me,  he  it  is  that  baptizeth 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire."    Therefore  as  to 
baptize  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  is  to  give 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  regeneration  resem- 
bleth  the  office  and  nature  of  fire ;  so  to  be  born 
again  of  water  and  of  the  spi.it,  is  nothing  else 
but  to  receive  that  virtue  or  power  of  the  spirit 
which  produceth  the  like  effect  in  the  soul  that 
water  doth  in  the  body.    I  know  that  some  give 
another  interpretation  of  the  text ;  but  that  this 
is  the  gentiine  sense,  I  have  no  doubter  scruple  ; 
because  it  is  a;,  parently  the  purpose  of  Christ, 
to  teach  all  who  have*  breathings,  or  desires  in 
them,  after  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  they 
must  put  off  their  own  corrupt  nature.    And  a 
little  after  he  saith,  laying  aside  all  cavils,  let  us 
keep  to  this  simple  interpretation  which  I  have 
given,  that  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  until  he  be  regenerated  of  living  water,  that 
is,  the  spirit. 

But  if  any  will  needs  take  water  in  John  iii. 
5,  for  elementary  water,  why  should  not  fire, 
Mat.  iii.  11,  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  be  taken  a'so  for  ele- 
mentary fire?  There  is  the  same  reason  for  the 
one  that  there  is  for  the  other,  if  not  greater,  if 
the  bare  letter  of  the  text  must  determine  the  mat- 
ter; for  in  John  iii.  5,  the  word  baptize  is  not 
mentioned,  but  in  Mat.  iii.  11,  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly, he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Hoiy 
Ghost,  and  with  fire.    From  whence  some  taking 
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the  word  fire  for  elementary  fire,  do  mark  their 
children  either  before  baptism  with  an  hot 
iron  (see  Brerewood's  Enquiries,  cap.  21,  of  the 
Jacobites  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Mesopotamia,  Baby- 
lon and  Palestine;)  or,  after  baptism,  as  Grotius 
reports  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  Synop.  Grit,  in  Mat. 
iii.  11,  such  is  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of. 
many  that  make  profession  of  Christianity.  But 
if  the  word  water,  in  the  place  under  considera- 
tion, must  be  understood  of  elementary,  and  not 
spiritual  water,  will  it  not  follow,  then,  that  bap- 
tism with  elementary  water  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  and  that  they  who  die  without 
it  do  unavoidably  perish  ?  A  consequence  full  of 
horror  and  uncharitableness ;  but,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  it  is  as  untrue  as  it  is  horrid 
and  uncharitable;  for  salvation  is  not  tied  to  any 
outward  rites  or  ceremonies,  but  to  faith  and 
obedience :  "  Grod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  hi«  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life,"  John  iii.  16.  ''He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life,''  v.  36, 
"  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  to  life,"  John  v.  24.  "  This  is 
his  commandment,  that,  we  should  believe  on  the 
lianie  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one 
another,  as  he  gave  us  commandment.  And  he 
that  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwelleth  in 
him,  and  he  in  him,"  1  John  iii.  28,  24.  Christ  is 
the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  unto  all  them 
that  obey  him,"  Heb.  v.  9.  ''In  every  nation 
he  that  fear^th  him,  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  accepted  with  him"  Acts  x.  35.  This 
is  infallibly  certain,  "he  that  doth  righteous- 
ness, is  righteous,"  1  John  iii.  7,  and  he  that 
is  righteous  shall  go  into  life  eternal.  Mat.  xxv. 
46.  As  the  gospel  dispensation  hath  put  a  full 
end  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  so  it  hath  not  author- 
ized another.  The  law  of  figures  and  shadows 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  is  come 
by  Jesus  Christ.  'Tis  the  new  creature  that  is 
the  Christian,  and  not  the  old  man,  dressed  up 
with  a  new  profession.  Now  a  fair  outside  is 
nothing  worth,  where  purity  of  the  inside  is 
wanting.  The  water  dispensation  hath  had  its 
time  and  period,  and  now  no  baptism  avails  any 
thing,  but  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  alone 
is  saving;  for  whosoever  is  baptized  therewith, 
and  abideth  therein,  shall  certainly  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  GOOD  MAXIM. 

The  more  peaceably  and  quietly  we  can  get  on 
the  better — the  better  for  us  and  others.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  wisest  policy  is  if  a  man  cheats 
you,  quit  dealing  with  him  ;  if  he  is  abusive,  quit 
his  compauy  ;  if  he  slanders  you,  take  care  to  live 
80  that  nobody  will  believe  him.  No  matter  who 
he  is,  or  how  he  missuses  you,  the  wisest  way  is 
generally  to  leave  him  alone,  for  there  is  nothing 


better  than  this  cool,  calm,  quiet  way  of  dealing! 
with  the  wrongs  we  meet.  ' 

He  that  is  taught  to  live  upon  little,  owge^ 
more  to  his  father's  wisdom,  than  he  that  has  a! 
great  deal  left  him. 


Biographical  sketch  o/Balph  Dixon,  an  Elder ^\ 
of  tStaindrop,  Eng.,  deceased  in  1854,  aged^^} 
From  memoranda  left  behind,  this  dear  friend' 
seems  to  have  been  early  visited  by  the  convic-j 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  father  had  married 
out  of  our  Society,  but  his  mother  was  a  serious 
woman.  Speaking  of  her,  he  says, — "  One  day! 
(it  is  amongst  the  earliest  of  my  recollections 
she  addressed  me  very  seriously;  and,  amo 
other  cautions,  warned  me  against  using  imp: 
per  language.  It  immediately  occurred  to 
that  I  had  once  off"ended  in  this  respect,  an 
convictions  seized  me  so  strongly,  that  I  wg,j 
almost  fractic  with  grief.  Seeing  my  distress  q; 
mind,  she.  kneeled  down  and  supplicated  iW 
throne  of  grace  on  my  behalf ;  after  which,  m 
feelings  subsided.  I  was  not  more  than-  fo 
years  of  age  at  this  time,  but  my  infant  years  di! 
not  exempt  me  from  the  temptations  of  t 
enemy  of  souls.  When  six  years  of  age,  I  w 
accused  of  a  fault  which,  though  guilty,  1  denied 
but  I  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  falsehood  th 
a  dark  cloud  came  over  my  mind,  and  1  felt  a 
fully  condemned.  I  relate  these  circumstanci 
to  shew,  that  the  Almighty  does  not  leave  him' 
self  without  a  witness,  even  in  the  hearts 
children,  condemning  the  evil  and  approving  th 
good." 

He  seems  to  have  sufi'ered  much  in  his  boj^-^  J"^ 
hood  from  evil  communications.  His  parents^," 
from  reverses  in  business,  were  much  reduced  in  ^ 
their  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  lessen  theirlL^ 
expenses,  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  shoe-maker 
in  his  native  village  of  Staindrop,  when  he  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  He  says,  ''  the  morali 
of  my  master's  workmen  were  very  loose  iudeedj, 
and  although  they  were  often  changed,  yet,  witi 
the  exception  of  one  man,  who  only  remained  in 
the  shop  a  few  days,  I  do  not  recollect,  during 
the  whole  of  my  apprenticeship,  one  serious  per^ 
son  being  amongst  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
was  too  ready  a  learner  in  this  school  of  vice  and' 
immorality ;  and  though  followed  by  an  accus- 
ing conscience,  yet  1  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  ad- 
monitions. I  well  remember,  about  this  period 
of  my  life,  being  brought  into  very  great  dis- 
tress at  my  awfully  lost  condition.  I  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  resolved  in  future,  to  live 
more  circumspectly ;  but  these  resolutions,  being 
made  in  my  own  strength,  were  soon  forgotteD|jj 
and  I  plunged  again  into  folly."  I 

At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he 
visited  Leeds  for  improvement  in  his  business; 
but  trade  being  greatly  depressed  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
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,  [gular  employment.  Speaking  of  this  period  of 
Is  life,  he  says,  ^'  The  war  with  France  at  this 
icne  was  very  hot,  and  the  government  was 
jrming  an  'army  of  reserve,'  and  to  induce 
|)ung  men  to  join  it,  were  offering  large  boun- 
is.  My  fellow-traveller  and  myself,  being  under 
eat  discouragement,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
(taining  work,  determined  to  enlist.  We  had 
i»  sooner  put  our  resolution  into  effect,  than  I 
/came  very  much  distressed  at  the  rash  act 
aich  I  had  committed;  but  finding  I  could  not 
,   trace  my  steps,  I  determined  to  make  the  best 

'  :  my  new  situation." 
He  afterwards  volunteered  into  the  31st  regi- 
3nt  of  foot  for  regular  service.    He  states  in 

ie  narrative,  ''  It  was  very  evident  that  this 
rmy  of  reserve/  and  'army  of  defence,'  as  they 
;re  called,  were  nothing  more  than  decoys,  into 
lich,  under  the  expectation  of  not  having  to 
ive  their  native  country,  young  men  were  in- 
ced  to  enlist;  and  afterwards  either  tempted 
bounties,  or  forced  by  ill  usage,  to  volunteer 
"'  to  the  regular  service. 

The  81st  regiment  was  sent  into  Ireland, 
iring  his  sojourn  in  this  island,  he  married  the 
ughter  of  a  soldier — the  dear  friend  who  yet 
rvives  him.  They  had  not  been  long  married 
fore  they  sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  for 
tual  service  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  landed 
Lisbon.  The  soldiers'  wives  being  found  a 
eat  encumbrance,  were  all  sent  back  to  Eng- 
id.  The  81st  soon  joined  the  army  under  Sir 
'thur  Wellesley,  and  met  the  French  at  Tala- 
ra.  A.  most  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  in 
lich  our  dear  friend  was  severely  wounded;  a 
llet  having  passed  through  his  left  shoulder, 
eI  one  through  the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
nd ;  his  cap  was  either  shot  from  his  head  or 
t  off,  and  a  bullet  passed  through  his  haver- 
sk.  Although  he  was  able  to  walk,  yet,  in 
^sequence  of  the  great  loss  of  blood,  it  was 
th  difficulty  he  got  from  the  battle-field  to  the 
spitol  at  Lisbon.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
}.  wound  in  his  shoulder  mortified,  and  the 
idical  men  considered  his  case  hopeless;  but 
gracious  Providence  had  better  things  in  store 
•  him.  To  the  great  surprise  of  all,  the  mor- 
ed  part  sloughed  out,  bringing  away  with  it 
inters  of  bone,  after  which,  the  wound  so  far 
iled  as  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the  voyage 
jk  to  his  native  country.  Twelve  months  after 
1  arrival,  he  was  discharged  an  out  pensioner 
Chelsea  hospital,  with  one  shilling  per  day; 
i  returned,  with  his  wife  and  infant  son,  to 
{  native  village,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  his 
•ents  especially  of  his  dear  mother,  who  loved 
n  most  tenderly,  and  whose  petitions  at  a  throne 
grace  for  his  preservation  had  been  many  and 
vent.  For  the  maintenance  of  himself  and 
aily,  he  turned  his  attention  again  to  shoe- 
iking ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
J  wounded  shoulder,  the  loss  of  a  finger,  and 


want  of  practice,  he  only  made  poor  wages,  which 
compelled  him  to  work  long  hours  to  make  up 
deficiencies.  Finding  his  health  giving  way 
under  such  close  applications,  he  opened  a  little 
shop  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  drugs,  which 
he  gradually  extended,  and  which  soon  required 
his  undivided  attention.  His  sufferings  in  the 
army  had  so  undermined  his  constitution,  that 
he  seldom  enjoyed  good  health,  and  repeated 
attacks  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  rendered 
him  an  infirm  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  to  return  to  his  own  simple  narrative. 
''  Soon  after  I  had  settled  down  in  my  native 
village,  my  mind  took  a  serious  turn,  and  I  was 
pretty  punctual  in  attending  a  place  of  worship 
of  some  kind.  My  youngest  and  surviving 
brother  had  joined  the  Methodists,  and  often 
preached  amongst  them.  He  was  a  schoolmas- 
ter, and  being  very  intelligent,  it  was  pleasant  to 
me  to  have  his  company.  One  day  he  gave  me 
an  outline  of  a  sermon  he  had  just  preached  from 
the  text,  'The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  beli, 
and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.'  The  words 
of  the  text  took  great  hold  on  my  mind,  and  I 
saw  that  although  I  was  not  outwardly  wicked, 
I  was  among  these  that  were  forgetting  God.  My 
convictions  gradually  deepened,  but  I  was  not 
brought  to  that  state  of  distress  which  some  ex- 
perience, and  I  often  sorrowed  because  I  thought 
I  was  not  sufficiently  sorrowful.  One  First-day, 
feeling  my  mind  more  than  usually  burdened,  I 
retired  to  a  private  place,  and  kneeling  down 
opened  my  Bible,  when  this  passage  caught  my 
eye,  'What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common  or  unclean.'  The  cloud  dispersed,  and  my 
contrite  heart  wasfavoredtofeel  a  measure  of  peace. 

"  About  this  time  I  joined  the  Methodists. 
My  wife,  becoming  serious,  joined  them  a  little 
after.  I  attended  class-meetings  regularly,  but 
with  them  I  was  very  much  dissatisfied  ;  finding 
that  some  gave  evasive  answers  to  the  interroga- 
tions of  their  leader,  and  others  made  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  their  experience;  errors  into 
which  I  was  insensibly  falling  myself.  I  was 
zealous  in  attending  prajer-meetings,  and  prayed 
with  my  family  morning  and  evening.  About 
this  time  I  had  a  little  book  put  into  my  hands, 
called,  '  A  Guide  to  True  Peace,  or,  How  to  at- 
tain Inward  and  Spiritual  Prayer:'  from  perus- 
ing which  I  was  led  to  see,  what  I  had  often  felt, 
that  my  lifeless  performances  only  tended  to 
poverty  of  spirit,  and  came  under  the  condem- 
nation of  '  vain  repetitions,'  against  which  the 
bkssed  Redeemer  warned  his  followers.  My 
mind  was  now  turned  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
I  read  several  of  their  books;  and,  a  minister  of 
their  persuasion  holding  a  public  meeting  at 
Staindrop,  I  attended  it.  The  opportunity  was 
a  very  favored  one ;  and  doctrinal  points  were  so 
far  explained  to  my  satisfaction,  that  I  said  in 
my  heart — '  This  people  shall  bo  my  people,  and 
their  God  my  God.' 
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I  soon  left  the  Methodist  society,  and  became 
a  regular  attender  of  Friends'  meetings,  both 
First-days  and  week-days.  The  more  I  examined 
their  principles,  the  "  more  congenial  they  ap- 
peared to  my  own  mind  and  feelings,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  I  had 
nothing  but  love  to  the  Methodists.  The  great- 
est trial  was  the  displeasure  of  my  brother.  My 
wife  continued  to  attend  the  Methodists'  meet- 
ings, and  I  did  what  I  could  to  promote"  her 
doing  so  ;  but  getting  uneasy  with  many  of  their 
ceremonies,  without  any  persuasion  of  mine,  she 
left  them,  and  attended  the  meetings  of  Friends. 
I  found  it  required  of  me,  if  I  wished  to  be  faith- 
ful to  what  T  felt  in  my  own  mind  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  truth,  to  adopt  the  address  and 
dress  of  Friends  ;  the  latter  cost  me  no  sacrifice, 
but  to  use  the  plain  language  was  a  great  morti- 
fication. My  views  respecting  war  were  now 
changed,  and  my  pension  became  a  subject  of 
serious  consideration,  as  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
my  being  received  into  membership.  I  could 
not,  however,  see  my  way  clear  to  give  it  up.  I 
had  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  half-yearly, 
and  swear  before  him  that  I  was  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  instructions  given  me  from 
Chelsea  hospital,  before  I  could  obtain  my  pen- 
sion. This  brought  me  into  a  very  strait  place, 
for  I  was  fully  convinced  that  the  taking  of  an 
oath  was  contrary  to  the  command  of  our  Saviour. 
I  therefore  determined,  the  next  time  I  appeared 
before  a  magist-rate,  to  offer  him  my  affirmation. 
The  magistrate  who  generally  signed  my  affi- 
davits was  a  clergyman.  On  the  road  to  his 
house,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  I  was  much  cast 
down,  and  earnest  were  my  cries  to  the  Lord, 
that  he  would  give  me  strength  to  be  faithful. 
On  my  arrival  at  his  house,  I  offered  him  my 
affirmation,  which  he  accepted,  and  took  no 
offence,  either  at  my  hat  or  plain  language.  I  re- 
turned home,  thankful  in  having  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded. My  pension  still  burdened  my  mind  ; 
but  in  reading  Sewel's  history  of  Friends,  I 
found  William  Penn  had  received  from  James 
II.  a  large  tract  of  land,  partly  in  lieu  of  wages 
due  to  his  father.  Admiral  Penn.  I  looked  upon 
this  as  a  parallel  case,  and  thought  I  had  just  as 
much  right  to  my  pension  as  William  Penn  had 
to  receive  his  father's  wages  for  warfare.  But 
the  unflattering  witness  in  my  own  breast  showed 
me,  that  if  I  would  be  faithful  "o  this  unerring 
guide,  I  must  make  the  sacrifice.  Friends  were 
very  tender  over  me,  seldom  mentioning  the  sub- 
ject, believing,  no  doubt,  that  in  time  faith 
would  gain  the  victory. 

"  My  appearing  before  the  collector  of  excise, 
dressed  as  a  Friend,  and  with  my  hat  on,  to  re- 
ceive my  pens'on,  appeared  strange,  no  doubt,  to 
many.  On  one  ocqasion,  an  exciseman  came 
towards  me  in  a  hasty  manner,  intending  to  take 
off  my  hat ;  but  another  officer  who  knew  me', 
said,  ^  Let  him  alone,  he  is  a  Quaker.'    He  im- 


mediately replied,  '  If  he  is  a  Quaker,  what  bus 
ness  has  he  with  a  pension  ?'    I  keenly  felt  th 
rebuke,  and  it  was  indeed  a  word  in  season, 
now  saw  more  clearly  the  inconsistency  betwee 
my  profession  and  practice,  besides  depriving  m] 
self  and  family  of  many  religious  privileges, 
began  to  be  more  in  earnest  in  a  matter  of  sue 
great  importance..  Taking  a  walk  one  day  in  th 
fields,  with  a  heavy  burden  upon  my  mind, 
earnestly  besought  the  Lord  to  show  me,  in  som 
particular  way,  his  will  in  respect  to  my  pension 
and  I  would  obey  it.    In  great  condescension  t 
my  weakness,  he  answered  my  prayer  ;  for,  a  da 
or  two  afterwards,  Jonathan  and  Hannah  Back 
house  came  to  our  week-day  meeting  very  unes 
pectedly,  having  been  with  us  c  jly  a  few  day 
before ;  and  what  they  had  to  say,  the  one 
testimony  and  the  other  in  supplication,  was  ii 
such  a  remarkable  manner  applicable  to  my  case 
that  I  could  no  longer  doubt.'' 

About  this  time  he  addressed  the  followin 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 

"  To  the  Diihe  of  Wellington. 

"  Respected  Friend, — I  was  formerly  a  sold 
in  the  31st  regiment  of  foot;  but, in  consequen 
of  wounds  which  I  received  at  the  battl 
Talavera,  (namely,  shot  through  the  left  should 
and  wounded  in  the  right  hand,)  was  dischargi 
with  a  pension  of  one  shilling  per  day,  which 
have  received  ever  since.  But  having  been  lo 
convinced  that  all  war  is  antichristian,  I  ha 
felt  at  times  uneasy  under  a  persuasion  that  t 
receiving  of  a  pension  was  inconsistent  with  thi 
belief;  besides,  being  a  burden  to  the  public  t 
thftse  times  of  distress,  I  have  often  felt  paint|?8 
fully.  So  that,  notwithstanding  I  have  a  largt 
family  to  maintain,  and  not  in  any  great  circum 
stances,  I  have  found  it  my  duty  to  resign  agaiDfcftl)^ 
into  the  hands  of  government  the  pension  which  fcM 
was  kindly  given  me,  and  for  which  I  retura  tltai 
thanks.  ■•(OdH: 

"  Next  to  Divin3  Providence,  my  thanks  ar^Dts, 
due  to  thee,  0  Duke  !  for  the  great  care  that  wi 
taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Peninsuli 
otherwise  my  life  could  not  have  been  preserved 
a  grateful  remembrace  of  which,  with  the  foi 
going  reason,  is  the  cause  of  my  taking  the  grei 
liberty  of  .  troubling  thee  with  this  letter, 
siring  thy  present  and  everlasting  welfare,  I  r< 
main, 

Thy  friend, 

Ralph  Dixon. 

"Staindbop,  County  of  Durham,  6th  mo.  21,  1830. 
To  this  letter  he  received  the  following  reply  :u 
Eoi/al  Hospital,  Chelsea,  27th  July,  1830.  |pd 
To  Ralph  Dixon, — I  laid  before  the  lore 
and  other  commissioners  of  this  hospital,  at  thai 
late  meeting,  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  adi 
dressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  ha/ 
been  referred  to  this  department;  when  their 
lordshipS;  upon  considering  the  same,  directed 
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3  to  acquaint  you,  that  so  long  as  you  may 
nk  proper  to  discontinue  to  transmit  the  usual 
arterly  affidavits,  no  pension  can  be  issued  on 
ur  account ;  but  in  consideration  of  your  wife 
d  family,  their  lordships  have  desired  that,  in 
pvent  of  your  making  application  for  your 
Qsion  at  any  future  period,  the  same  is  to  be 
id  to  you  as  heretofore. 

^'ElCHARD  NeAVE, 

"  Secretary  and  Registrar. 
Staindrop,  Durham." 
He  thus  continues  : — "  I  had  no  sooner  given 
my  pension,  than  the  enemy  of  souls  was  per- 
tted  to  come  in  like  a  flood,  and  lead  me  to 
ery  the  correctness  of  Friends'  principles, 
us  every  inch  of  the  ground  was  disputed.  In 
s  tried  state  of  mind,  with  desires  for  right 
ection,  I  took  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  Bar- 
y's  Apology  in  the  other;  and  after  careful 
i  prayerful  investigation,  I  was  favored  again 
see  and  believe  that  the  views  of  Friends  were 
}  principles  of  Christianity,  and  in  accordance 
th  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  After  passing 
rough  this  fiery  ordeal.  I  made  application  to 
rlington  Monthly  Meeting,  for  my  wife,  six 
Idren,  and  myself,  to  be  received  into  mem- 
•ship.  We  met  the  committee  appointed  to 
it  us  in  the  meeting-house  at  Staindrop.  The 
aid  portunity  was  to  me  a  highly  favored  one, 
e  Monthly  Meeting  kindly  acceded  to  our 
shes. 

"  Fresh  trials  now  awaited  me.  To  purchase 
premises  in  which  I  was  carrying  on  my 
ilbiness,  I  had  borrowed  a  sum  of  money,  which 
piu  vas  paying  oif  by  instalments.  By  repaying 
too  rapidly,  I  had  crippled  myself  for  capital 
rc!B|my  business.  I  had  lost  my  pension,  and 
a»J|iO  being  required  for  the  admission  of  two  of 
children  at  Ackworth  School,  besides  their 
fit  and  travelling  expenses,  led  me  to  fear  I 
3uld  not  be  able  to  meet  my  pecuniary  engage- 
nts.  In  order  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  my 
irney  to  Ackworth,  I  concluded  to  take  my 
isolfeldren  by  waggon  to  York;  but  on  making  in- 
i-ve  iry  at  the  office  of  the  owner,  I  was  informed 
ly  did  not  take  passengers.  It  was  intimated 
me,  by  one  of  the  men,  that  if  I  walked  a 
.le  way  out  of  the  town,  the  waggoner  would 
:e  us  up  on  the  road.  I  did  not  feel  satisfied 
act  in  this  under-hand  way.  At  our  week- 
7  meeting,  the  enemy  suggested  to  me  that  I 
s  too  particular,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
at  harm  in  my  going  with  the  waggon.  After 
ittle  struggle,  truth  prevailed,  and  I  deter- 
ned  to  go  by  coach.  A  holy  calm  spread  over 
!,  and  my  mind  became  peaceful  the  remainder 
the  meeting.  A  few  minutes  after,  a  kind 
lend  called  and  put  £10  into  my  hands  towards 
jdingmy  children  to  Ackworth.  I  could  not 
ik  upon  this  in  any  other  light  than  the  inter- 
sition  of  a  kind  Providence.'^ 
he  narrative,  from  which. the  above  is  chiefly 


taken,  was  written  a  few  y^ars  before  his  death, 
at  the  request  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  bring  it  down 
to  a  later  period  of  his  life.  After  he  was  re- 
ceived into  membership,  those  tbat  knew  him 
best  can  testify  that,  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  grew 
in  grace  ;  his  feelings,  once  too  sensitive,  became 
remarkably  calm  and  peaceful.  The  following 
lines  from  his  own  pen  were  doubtless  descrip- 
tive of  them : 

"  As  deeper — deeper  still — the  river  grows, 
More  calm,  serene,  and  peacefully  it  flows  ; 
But  loudly,  and  more  loudly  still,  it  roars, 
As  shallower  runs  the  stream  upon  the  shores  : 
Thus  man,  as  deepened  in  grace,  doth  grow. 
More  quiet  and  profound  his  peace  doth  flow." 
His  increasing  bodily   infirmities  very  much 
deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  assembling  with 
his  Friends  to  transact  the  business  of  the  church 
at  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings.    When  his 
health  permitted,  he  was  very  regular  in  attend- 
ing those  for  worship,  both  on  first  and  week- 
days, and  his  serious  deportment  therein  evinced 
the  deep  exercise  of  his  soul  before  the  Lojd. 
He  sometimes  alluded  to  them,  though  generally 
held  in  silence,  as  highly  favored  seasons,  and 
times  of  spiritual  refreshment  to  him. 

He  was  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  ex^ 
plain  to  others  the  principles  and  peculiarities  of 
Friends — a  work  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified ;  and  it  was  instructive  to  hear  how 
clearly  he  proved  them  in  accordance  with  Scrip- 
ture, and  generally  satisfied  the  inquirer  of  their 
soundness.  He  used  to  say,  "  it  is  easy  to  con- 
vince ]  but  the  cross, — the  narrow,  self-denying 
path,  is  the  great  stumbling-stone.'' 

He  loved  to  peruse  the  sacred  page,  alluring 
his  children  to  the  practice,  by  narrating  to  them 
the  most  striking  parts  of  Scripture  history. 
Yery  precious  is  the  remembrance  of  some  of  the 
daily  Scripture  readings.  The  heavenly  wing  of 
Ancient  Goodness  was  sometimes  so  remarkably 
spread  over  the  family  that  all  were  in  tears. 

He  had,  for  some  time,  a  depository  for  Friends' 
tracts  in  his  shop,  and  used  to  lend  them  out  to 
any  of  his  customers  who  wished  to  be  informed 
of  our  views.  From  an  account  which  he  kept, 
it  appears  that,  for  a  long  time,  a  large  number 
were  put  in  circulation  in  this  way.  At  one 
time,  he  established  a  drapery  business  in  con- 
nection with  his  provision  and  drug  trade  ]  but 
having  to  recommend  to  others  articles  of  apparel 
which  he  could  not  allow  his  own  children  to 
wear,  was  such  a  burden  to  his  tender  conscience, 
that  he  gave  it  up.  After  advising  with  his 
friends,  and  obtaining  their  approval  of  his  plans, 
he  erected  a  small  steam  corn  mill,  which  gave 
additional  and  profitable  employment  to  his 
numerous  family.  Lest  he  should  fail  in  per- 
forming his  pecuniary  engagements,  he  was  very 
particular  in  inspecting  the  state  of  his  aff"airs. 
That  his  annual  savings  should  increase,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  his  pension,  made  his  heart 
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overflow  with  gratitude  to  his  Heavenly  Father. 
The  assurance  which  had  been  given  him  that 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  up  his  family  without 
it,  was  strikingly  realized ;  for  his  youngest  son 
finished  his  apprenticeship  about  the  time  of  his 
father's  death. 

The  poor  always  found  in  him  a  kind  and 
sympathizing  friend ;  and  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  he  administered  to  their  wants.  His  skill 
in  medicine  often  enabled  him,  from  his  own 
little  stock  of  drugs,  to  alleviate  their  bodily 
sufi'eiings.  His  neighbors  frequently  sought 
his  advice  when  diSiculties  and  perplexities  over- 
took them,  and  on  the  bed  of  sickness  he  often 
directed  them  to  the  only  source  of  help. 

The  following  memorandum,  written  on  the 
41st  aniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  was 
wounded,  was  found  in  his  pocket  book. 

Seventh  month,  28th,  1850.  Forty-one 
years  to-day  since  I  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Talavera.  What  a  mercy  that  I  was  not  then 
cut  off !  Although  utterly  unworthy,  truly  I 
may  say,  the  Lord  was  my  salvation.  He  covered 
my  head  in  the  day  of  battle.  Nothwithstand- 
ing  the  many  hardships  and  troubles  I  have  since 
passed  through,  goodness  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed me  ail  the  days  of  my  life.  To-morrow, 
if  all  be  well,  my  wife  and  I  intend  setting  out 
for  Ayton,  and  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of 
pleasure  that  I  look  forward  to  our  visit.  Yet 
I  am  not  without  solicitude  for  those  we  leave 
behind.  It  will  be  forty-two  years  to-morrow 
since  we  were  married — one  year  and  a  day  from 
the  time  of  our  marriage  to  the  day  on  which  I 
was  wounded.'' 

The  lingering  illness  and  death  of  several  of 
his  children  had  a  chastening  effect  upon  his 
spirit.  He  felt  these  bereavements  keenly ;  yet 
it  was  instructive  to  those  around  him,  to  witness 
the  Christian  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  them. 
He  believed  that  in  inscrutable  wisdom  they  had 
been  taken  whilst  in  comparative  innocence;  and 
firm  was  his  belief,  that  through  the  redeeming 
love^and  mercy  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  were 
in  a  better  and  happier  world. 

He  had  for  many  years  been  afflicted  with  a 
cough ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  he 
was  seized  with  an  influenza  cold,  which  very 
much  prostrated  his  strength.  His  breathing  be- 
came laborious,  and  he  felt  the  end  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. The  accuser  of  the  brethren  was 
again  permitted  to  come  in  like  a  flood;  but  He 
who  had  brought  him  through  so  many  perils, 
enabled  him  again  to  triumph. 

He  addressed  his  family  individually  as  oppor- 
tunities occurred,  giving  them  suitable  admoni- , 
tion,  and  committing  them  to  the  Lord.  To  one  of 
his  sons,  who  arrived  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
he  said,  I  have  had  to  come  down  very  low,  but 
I  have  not  been  forsaken ;  my  sufferings  have  ' 
been  great,  but  I  have  desired  patience,  and  it 
has  been  mercifully  granted.    Blessed  be  His 


holy  Name,  '  He  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  an 
upbraideth  not,'"  raising  his  voice,  and  lookin 
at  his  son  with  great  earnestness,  he  reiteratec 
No  upbraiding.''  All  his  family  were  no 
around  him,  and  it  was  evident  to  them  the 
life  was  fast  ebbing.  He  was  perfectly  sensibl 
and  took  leave  of  an  invalid  daughter  who  ac 
dressed  him  very  sweetly.  Her  desire  that 
might  have  a  short  and  easy  passage  was  remari 
ably  granted.  All  was  now  peace  and  serenitj 
His  breathing  became  gradually  shorter,  and  i 
a  few  minutes,  without  a  sigh,  or  the  least  aj 
pearance  of  suffering,  his  purified  spirit  took  it 
flight,  doubtless  to  join  the  Church  triumphant  i 
Heaven,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  those  "  who  havl 
come  out  of  mxich  tribulation,  and  have  washe 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
the  Lamb." — Annual  Monitor* 
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VINDICATION  OP  WILLIAM  PENN,  FROM  THE  K3 
CENT  CHARGES  OF  T.  BABINGTON  MACAULAY.' 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  benefactors  of  mai 
kind  to  receive  during  their  lives  the  most  ur 
grateful  requital  for  their  toils  and  their  sacrifices: 
but  it  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  found 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
century  and  a  half,  when  his  merit  has  bed 
proclaimed  by  the  greatest  historians  and 
knowledged  by  the  united  judgment  of  the  wor' 
an  attempt  to  tarnish  his  memory  should  be  p 
tinaciously  adhered  to  with  scarcely  a  shadow 
evidence  to  support  it.    The  charges  agaii 
William  Penn,  contained  in  the  first  and  seco] 
volumes  of  T.  B.  Macaulay's  History  of  Englao  y 


having  been,  as  the  author  believes,  thorough! 
refuted  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  this  wor| 
as  well  as  by  other  writers,  it  was  reasonable  f 
expect  that  they  would  be  retracted;  but,  un 
happily  for  his  credit  as  a  historian  and  hi 
character  as  a  man,  he  retains  those  calumni 
in  the  last  issues  of  his  work,  and  in  his  thi: 
and  fourth  volumes  has  brought  forward  othe: 
equally  unfounded.  '  The  former  charges  relate 
to  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  reign  o  - 
James  II.;  those  which  I  now  propose  to  exami-^ 
ine  relate  to  Penn's  alleged  participation  in  ploAiiii 
to  restore  the  exiled  king  during  the  reign  o*^^'- 
William  and  Mary. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  thesiiiit^.- 
charges,  it  seems  proper  to  inquire  what  wer|p!eai 
the  feelings  entertained  by  Penn  towards  Kiai 
William,  and  what  motives  he  could  have  had  I 
engage  in  plots  against  the  governm.ent.  It  apfci 
pears  that,  so  far  from  having  any  antipathjl  j 
towards  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  miti4l  \\  \ 
was  early  prepossessed  in  his  favor.  Nine  yeari 
before  the  accession  of  William  to  the  British  f^^j^ 
throne,  Penn  addressed  him  a  petition  on  behall 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crevalt,  a  towc 
upon  the  Bhine,  who  had  been  banished  by  the 
drost  or  governor  on  account  of  their  religion.  1 1^?. 
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i;-  1  this  petition  he  commends  the  great  clemency 
;'c  :  the  ancestors  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
'ter  stating  the  hardships  of  the  poor  exiles  and 
:e ,  le  advantages  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion, 
m  t  e  adds 

cDiil  "Nor  does  the  variety  of  opinion  hinder  arts, 
fQo  :  ruin  traffic,  of  which  the  countries  under  thy 
'k[  overnment  are  a  demonstration  against  the 
mi  amors  of  superstition.  Thus,  Csesar  giving 
m  od  his  due,  if  the  people  shall  refuse  to  Caesar 
■  Mj  lat  which  belongs  to  Cassar,  to  wit,  tribute  and 
.'ist  ml  obedience,  let  the  law  be  executed  with  so 
:4  luch  more  severity,  by  how  much  their  pretences 
)!iaij  )  goodness  exceed  those  of  other  men.'^* 
'^^^  This  principle  of  obedience  to  the  existing 
Tail  overnment  William  Penn  invariably  observed. 
''^"^  !  As  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  the  very 

bw  rulers,  who,  in  that  age,  carried  into  practice 

jie  doctrine  of  religious  toleration,  Penn,  in  one 
-gj,  f  his  Tracts,  refers  to  the  prosperity  of  Holland 
1^  3  a  striking  evidence  of  the  benefits  arising  from 

)  liberal  a  government.  He  also  visited  that 
^  ^  Ymoe  in  Holland,  at  the  request  of  King  James, 

)  gain  his  concurrence  in  a  general  toleration  of 
^  eligious  faith,  and  a  removal  of  the  tests  by 
™  hich  Dissenters  in  England  were  excluded  from 
''■A  ffice. 

^1'    William  then  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
Dleration,  so  far  as  regarded  faith  and  worship, 
^™  ut  he  objected  to  the  removal  of  the  tests.  This 
"^f?  bjection  he  afterwards  withdrew,  for  we  find 
^'^^  bat  when,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
ad  Mary,  the  toleration  act  was  passed  by  Par- 
'^f  .ament,  a  bill  abolishing  the  tests  was,  in  con- 
Drmity  with  the  king's  wishes,  passed  by  the 
louse  of  Commons;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
'Cers-t 

,     In  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Penn's 
'2   0  Lord  Shrewsbury,  written  in  1689,  he  alludes 
0  the  partiality  he  had  always  felt  for  the  Prince 
jl  if  Orange  : — 

I  do  profess  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  God, 
'.  have  no  hand  or  share  in  any  conspiracy  against 
he  king  or  government,  nor  do  I  know  any  that 
lave ;  and  this  I  can  affirm  without  directing  my 
dtention  equivocally.  And  though  I  have  the 
mhappiness  of  being  very  much  misunderstood 
in  my  principles  and  inclinations  by  some  people,  I 
ihought  I  had  some  reason  to  hope  this  king  would 
iot  easily  take  me  for  a  plotter,  to  lohom  the  last 
government  alvmys  thought  me  too  'partiair\ 

Let  us  now  consider  what  motive  William  Penn 
sould  have  had  to  plot  against  the  government, 
>r  to  promote  the  restoration  of  King  James. 
3ad  he  not  for  a  long  period  entertained  the 
most  favorable  sentiments  towards  William, 
Prince  of  Orange  ?    Had  not  that  prince,  after 


Janney's  Life  of  Penn,  p.  149. 
f  SmoUet's  Cont.  of  Hume,  chap.  i.  \  vii. 
JMem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  Vol.  i.  pt.  i.,  p.  190. 


he  became  King  of  England,  espoused  the  very 
doctrine  for  which  Penn  had  been  zealously  con- 
tending during  twenty  years?  Could  any  rea- 
sonable man  suppose  that  James,  if  restored, 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  promote  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty,  as  King  William  had  done? 

It  is  true,  that  Penn  felt  and  always  acknow- 
ledged a  friendship  for  the  exiled  king,  founded 
on  gratitude  for  former  kindness  in  protecting 
him  from  persecution,  and  granting  relief  to  the 
oppressed  at  his  solicitation;  but  can  we  suppose 
that  this  motive  would  induce  the  great  philan- 
thropist to  engage  in  treasonable  plots,  or  that  he 
would  desire  to  overthrow  a  government  whose 
policy  he  approved?  He  could  gain  nothing  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  he  was  too 
thorough  a  Protestant  to  desire  the  return  of  the 
Jesuits  to  Whitehall. 

The  motives  which  actuated  the  Jacobites  who 
were  plotting  for  the  restoration  of  James,  could 
have  had  no  influence  with  Penn.  They  were 
mostly  venal  politicians  who  expected  to  be  re- 
warded with  posts  of  honor  or  places  of  profit. 
Some  of  them  were  fanatical  papists  who  desired 
to  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion.  Penn,  on 
the  contrary,  while  enjoying  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favor  in  the  reign  of  James,  had  neither 
accepted  nor  desired  any  place  or  emolument ; 
his  business  at  court  was  to  advise  the  king  to 
measures  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  he  endeavored 
to  counteract  the  pernicious  counsels  of  the 
Jesuits.*  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  wished  to 
see  the  priests  restored  to  power  ? 

The  conduct  of  Penn,  when  examined  before 
the  council  in^l688,  was  wise,  candid,  and  manly. 
He  admitted  his  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
exiled  king,  who  had  been  bis  own  and  his 
father's  friend,  but  he  declared  that  he  loved  his 
country  and  the  Protestant  religion  above  his 
life,  and  never  acted  against  either.  His  subse- 
quent appearance  before  the  king  and  council  in 
1690,  is  thus  related  by  Macaulay  :— 

"  Among  the  letters  which  the  government  had 
intercepted,  was  one  from  James  to  Penn.  That 
letter,  indeed,  was  not  legal  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  it  raised  suspi- 
cions which  are  now  known  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Penn  was  brought  before  the  privy 
council  and  interrogated.  He  said  very  truly 
that  he  could  not  prevent  people  from  writing  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  not  accountable  for  what 
they  might  write  to  him.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  was  bound  to  the  late  king  by  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection  which  no  change  of  for- 
tune could  dissolve.  ■ 'T  should  be  glad  to  do 
him  any  service  in  his  private  affairs  :  but  I  owe 
a  sacred  duty  to  my  country ;  and  therefore  I 
was  never  so  wicked-as  even  to  think  of  endeavor- 


*Yan  Oitter's  Letters  and  Ciarendon's  Diary. 
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ing  to  bring  him  back/  This  was  a  falsehood,  and 
William  probably  was  aware  that  it  was  so.''* 

The  authority  he  cites  for  this  passage  is 
Gerard  Croese  , whose  account  does  not  furnish 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  malicious  charge 
founded  upon  it.  One  important  part  of  Penn's 
defence,  as  stated  by  Croese,  is  suppressed  by 
Macaulay.  "  He  could  not  join  with  him  [James] 
in  what  concerned  the  state  of  the  kingdom."! 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Penn 
did  not  approve  of  the  policy  pursued  by  James, 
and  that  he  remonstrated  on  several  occasions 
with  a  boldness  that  few  subjects  would  venture 
to  assume.  The  memoir  of  Lawton  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  this  work,  shows  that 
Penn  net  only  remonstrated  against  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  king,  but  that  he  read  to  him 
anonymous  letters  written  by  Lawton,  in  which 
his  unpopular  acts  were  severely  censured.  In 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  I  call  attention 
to  the  following  authorities,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  W.|H.  Dixon.  Yan 
Citter  wrote : — 

*^Penn  has  had  a  long  interview  with  the 
king,  and  has,  he  thinks,  shown  to  the  king  that 
parliament  will  never  consent  to  a  revocation  of 
the  test  act  and  penal  laws,  and  that  he  will 
never  get  a  parliament  to  his  mind  so  long  as 
he  rejects  moderate  counsels  and  refuses  to  drive 
away  from  his  presence  (or  at  least  until  he  re- 
fuses to  listen  to)  the  immoderate  Jesuits  and 
other  Paptists  who  surround  him  daily." 

Clarendon  says  in  his  Diary  that  Penn  labored 
to  thwart  the  Jesuitical  influence  that  predomi- 
nated." Johnstone  says  expressly  that  Penn 
was  against  the  order,  commanding  the  Declara- 
tion to  be  read  in  the  churches,  Penn  advised 
the  king  to  release  the  bishops ;  and  he  pleaded 
for  a  general  amnesty  to  the  exiles.  He  coun- 
selled James  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  people 
and  be  content  with  a  toleration  of  his  religion. 
Most  of  all,  he  advised  the  king  against  relying 
on  the  Catholic  king  of  France,  in  preference  to 
the  good  sense  and  high  spirit  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen.   As  Van  Citter  says  : — 

"He  has  advised  the  king,  so  long  as  his 
affairs  at  home  are  so  changeable,  and  remain  so 
uncertain,  above  all  things  to  be  cautious  in  his 
connection  with  France,  lest  the  country  should 
be  discontented." 

To  a  dispassionate  mind  it  must  appear  un- 
accountable that,  in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence, 
Penn's  declaration,  which  King  William  accepted 
as  satisfactory,  should  now  be  pronounced  a  false- 
hood. 

The  other  passages,  in  which  T.  B.  Macaulay 
charges  William  Penn  with  being  engaged  in 

*  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  cli.  xy.  Butler's  edit., 
p.  181. 

f  Clarkson.  This  passage  is  rendered  by  W.  H. 
Dixon  as  follows :  "  He  had  never  been  able  to  agree 
with  him  in  State  aflfairs." 


plots  and  treasonable  correspondence,  will  b 
found  on  examination  utterly  unworthy  of  credit 
not  being  supported  by  any  reliable  testimony 

[To  be  continued.] 
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It  was  announced  in  a  recent  number  that  ac 
other  edition  of  "  Janney's  Life  of  Penn  "  hai 
been  published,  with  an  appendix  vindicatini 
the  character  of  William  Penn  from  the  charge  i 
contained  in  the  last  volume  of  Macaulay's  his  ^. 
tory  of  England.    By  the  kindness  of  the  au 
thor  we  have  been  permitted  to  publish  this  vii 
dication  in  our  columns,  and  in  availing  ouiljflj 
selves  of  the  liberty  thus  generously  granted,  w 
hope  the  sale  of  the  last  edition  will  not  b 
abridged. 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  previous  editions  is  satig  ^' 
factory  evidence  of  general  approval,  and  w|  agree 
trust  Friends  will  do  what  they  can  to  circulal^  ij tic 
a  work  which  conveys  so  faithful  a  portraitui^  ^^^1 
of  one  of  the  best  men  and  purest  philanthrQ 
pists  whose  name  is  recorded  in  the  annals  0 
history.    The  low  price  of  the  present  editio 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  most  readers. 

The  United  States  store  ship  Supply,  recently 
arrived  at  New  Orleans,  bringing  thirty-five  cai 
els  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Grovernment  U 
Texas.    It  is  supposed  that  they  will  prove 
great  service  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  it  is  eg 
timated  that  each  camel  will  be  more  valuable  foi 
this  purpose  than  five  horses.    It  remains  to  b| 
proved  whether  they  can  be  acclimated  to  thf  ^'^'^ 
rigors  of  our  Northern  climate,  though  it  is  be^ 
lieved  they  can  be  gradually  accustomed  to  th^  jeiie; 
change,  and  will  in  time  be  extensively  intrd%i!' 
duced  on  this  continent.  [ 

The  late  United  States  Minister  to  the  Turkish  ' 
Empire  has  published  a  book,  with  reference  tq^g^', 
the  introduction  of  the  camel  into  this  country^  ierts 
as  a  beast  of  burthen.    His  residence  in  Tur-  'f' 
key  has  furijished  large  opportunities  for  obser-  J 
vation.    And  he  expresses  the  belief  that  this  j. 
quadruped  may  be  domesticated,  and  will  one  day ; 
become  very  valuable,  particularly  in  the  great  j 
prairies  of  the  West.    He  thus  describes  some 
of  the  habits  of  the  camel,  and  his  ability  to  1 
perform  labor.  Ed. 

The  camel,  though  less  vicious  than  the  horse,  . 
is  not  altogether  so  patient  an  animal  as  he  is  .i 
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merallj  represented.  His  anger  is  indeed  not 
,sily  excited,  but  when  once  thoroughly  irrita- 
d  he  long  remembers  the  injury  which  has  pro- 
(ked  him ;  and  the  "  camel's  temper''  is  a  pro- 
irbial  expression  used  by  the  Arabs  to  denote 
vindictive  and  unforgiving  disposition.  Al- 
ough  he  sometimas  strikes  with  the  fore  foot, 
t  the  hoof  being  unarmed,  his  blows  are  fee- 
e,  and  his' only  dangerous  weapon  is  his  teeth, 
lese  are  used  with  powerful  effect  in  the  barba- 
us  fights  which  are  sometimes  got  up  as  spec- 
3les,  but  it  is  only  under  certain  special  cir- 

aij  mstances,  which  are  easily  avoided,  that  he  at- 

:li  jks  his  driver. 

,  J  His  only  ordinary  manifestation  of  discontent 
.   the  harsh  and  ill  natuaed  growl  he  sets  up 
lenevor  he  is  approached  to  be  loaded  or  mount- 
,  and  especially  when  any  attempt  is  made  to 
i  ercharge  him.    In  the  stillness  of  the  desert 
ot  3  growl  of  a  caravan,  preparing  for  the  morn- 
I's  march,  is  heard  for  miles  around  ;  though 
,  3  true  mahari  seldom  growls,  and  it  is  said 
3re  are  breeds  which  have  entirely  lost  this 
^'  iagreeable  peculiarity;  yet,  in  general,  silent 
ala  is  the  march  of  a  burden  caravauj  its  halts 
itu  J  very  unmistakably  announced  to  all  wander- 
!  within  a  long  distance  of  its  track.  So  harsh 
leed  is  the  grow r  of  the  camel  that  Father 
10  gravely  declares  that  his  camel-driver,  on 
litii  3  occasion,  put  a  pack  of  wolves  to  flight  by 
Baking  his  camel's  nose  till  he  roared  again. 
By  means  of  the  nutriment  derived  from  ab- 
eol  ption  of  the  hump,  and  the  fluid  preserved  in 
csi  i  perhaps  also  secreted  by  the  water  sac,  he  is 
e  to  travel  several  days  without  any  new  sup- 
3S  of  either  meat  or  drink.  The  period  of  ab- 
aence  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  sea- 
s  5  I,  the  breed,  training,  and  habits  of  the  par- 
lefi  alar  animal,  and  the  amount  of  labor  deman- 
Igl  \  of  him. 

jl  With,  respect  to  food,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
camel  sometimes  endures  two,  three,  and 
^ >u  more  days  of  entire  privation  ;  but  long  ab- 
}  tl  lence  from  food  is  seldom  necessary,  because, 
intt  aough  there  are  well  attested  instances  of  the 
stence  of  tracts  of  desert  frequently  crossed 
caravans,  six  days  journey  in  width,  and  ab- 
'^'^  itely  without  a  particle  of  vegetation,  yet 
re  are  few  portions  of  the  Libyan  or  Arabian 
m'!  erts  where  more  or  less  of  the  shrubs  on 
Tj  ich  the  camel  feeds  do  not  occur  at  very  much 

rter  intervals. 
'"'^  )n  the  ordinary  routes,  therefore,  the  camel  is 
: fed  at  all,  even  on  long  journeys,  but  is  left 
edi  match  his  food  as  he  can  during  the  march 
the  caravan,  or  gather  it  more  leisurely  while 
lalts.    In  a  journey  of  seven  weeks  which  I 
de  with  these  animals  in  Arabia  Petrssa,  in 
■•J'  i  months  of  May  and  June,  but  a  single  camel 
'd.  Ithe  caravan  received  any  food  from  his  driver. 
-   Is  was  a  fine  large  animal  bred  by  the  Abab- 
'lij;  |l  ArabS;  which  was  fed  at  every  evening  halt 


with  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  beans.  His  habit 
of  feeding  as  he  walks  is  a  serious  inconveni- 
ence to  the  traveller.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  day's  march,  he  is  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
the  stunted  acacias  and  other  prickly  plants, 
which,  with  occasionally  a  more  succulent  herb, 
constitute  almost  his  sole  diet,  and  he  snatches 
them  in*  passing,  giving  you  an  uncomfortable 
jerk  as  he  turns  to  seize  them,  or  suddenly  stops, 
at  some  hazard  of  throwing  you  over  his  stoop- 
ing shoulders,  and,  in  spite  of  your  most  urgent 
persuasives,  browses  at  his  leisure. 

The  statements  of  travellers  difi'er  very  consid- 
erably with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  solid  food 
required  by  the  camel.  My  own  observations 
would  lead  me  to  think  it  extremely  small.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  he  is  often  not  fed  at  all; 
and  in  travelling,  his  only  opportunity  of  gath- 
ering his  food  is  between  the  evening  halt  and 
sunset,  when  he  returns  to  the  camp  (for  he 
never  feeds  in  the  night),  with  such  scattering 
mouthfuls  as  he  can  snatch  upon  the  march. 
The  vegetation  of  the  desert  is  usually  so  sparse 
that  the  quantity  of  nutritious  food  which  can 
be  collected  after  the  day's  journey  is  performed 
must  be  very  inconsiderable ;  and  though  upon 
starting  in  the  morning  the  animal  shows  signs 
of  hunger,  and  much  annoys  his  rider  by  sud- 
denly stopping  or  starting  aside  to  crop  a  temp- 
ting thorn,  twig  or  thistle,  yet  in  an  hour  or 
two  his  appetite  is  satisfied,  and  he  performs  the 
rest  of  his  task  without  seeming  to  crave  food. 
I  was  assured  by  the  keeper  of  the  herd  at  Pisa, 
;  that  when  fed  entirely  on  hay,  the  camel  con- 
sumed little  more  than  half  as  much  as  the 
horse ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  correspondent 
in  the  Crimea  informs  me  that  the  Bactrian 
camel  requires  at  least  fifty  pounds  of  hay  per 
day  in  Winter,  and  another  in  Bessarabia  esti- 
mates the  daily  Winter  supply  of  hay  and  straw 
at  seventy  pounds.  Pottenger  states  that  al- 
though the  camels  of  Beloochistan  can  almost 
wholly  dispense  with  food  for  five  or  six  days 
together;  yet  they  ordinarily  receive  about  fif- 
teen pounds  of  meal  daily,  beside  grass  and 
shrubs ;  and  he  adds  the  singular  fact  that  the 
Belooches  give  these  animals  considerable  quan- 
tities of  opium  and  goor,  a  kind  of  inspissated 
molasses,  with  their  food.  Burckhardt  says  that 
the  Berber  traders  give  their  camels  twelve 
pounds  of  dhourra  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
that,  when  loaded  with  burdens  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds,  they  require  a  daily  allowance. 
The  Turkmans,  according  to  the  same  authority 
give  their  beasts  every  evening  a  ball  of  barley- 
meal,  kneaded  with  water,  and  weighing  about 
one  pound.  The  diff"erence  in  this  case  is  no 
doubt  occasioned  by  the  comparative  scarcity  and 
abundance  of  green  fodder;  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered on  the  whole  as  established  that  the  ca- 
mel thrives  and  labors  with  a  less  proportional 
supply  of  nutriment  in  quantity,  and  that  too  of 
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a  coarser  and  cheaper  quality,  than  is  required 
by  any  other  domestic  quadruped.  The  power 
of  the  cauiel  to  abstain  from  water  is  much  more 
frequently  and  severely  tested  than  his  ability  to 
dispense  with  food.  The  testimony  of  travellers 
as  well  as  of  native  observers,  on  this  subject 
varies  widely  ;  but  their  discrepancies  can  gen- 
erally be  explained  by  difference  of  breed,  of 
season,  or  by  the  greater  or  less  succulence  of 
the  solid  food  consumed  by  the  animal. 

The  camel,  with  his  slender  and  shrunken 
limbs,  his  light  quarters,  and  his  shambling  gait, 
seems  little  adapted  to  the  performance  of  any 
labor  requiring  either  speed  or  strength;  but  his 
powers  of  endurance  enable  him  to  accomplish 
a  long  journey  in  a  shorter  space  than  even  the 
horse;  and  he  bears  a  burden  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  own  weight.  The  camel  of  the  great 
Arabian  Peninsula,  though  remarkable  for  his 
speed,  is  less  powerful  than  the  Bactrian,  the 
Turcoman,  the  Syrian,  or  the  Egyptian  animal. 
In  Arabia  Petrsea,  his  load  does  not  ordinarily 
exceed  three  or  four  hundred  pounds.  Brown 
estimates  the  burdens  of  the  camels  of  Soudan, 
at  the  same  weight ;  and  Burckhardt  that  of  the 
Nubian  camel  at  four  or  five  hundred  pounds, 
lu  India,  according  to  Forbes,  his  proper  bur- 
den is  five  hundred  pounds,  thougli  some  power- 
ful animals  may  carry  from  six  hundred  to  seven 
hundred,  Eraser  states  that  his  load  in  Khora- 
san  is  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hun- 
dred pounds.  Col.  Chesney  found  the  loads  of 
a  caravan  of  several  hundred  camels,  in  the  Sy- 
rian, desert,  to  average  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  though  he  elsewhere  states  their  common 
burden  to  be  six  hundred. 

In  Algeria,  he  carries  two  or  three  hundred 
kilogrammes  (450  to  675  pounds),  but  at  Cairo, 
according  to  Burckhardt,  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
for  a  distance  of -three  miles,  and  one  thousand 
from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  eighty  four  miles. 
In  Cabul  according  to  General  Harran,  the  bur- 
den of  the  Arabian  camel  is,  upon  the  plains, 
four  hundred  pounds ;  that  of  the  cross  between 
the  Bactrian  and  Arabian,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, six  hundred,  and  over  mountainous 
roads  four  hundred  pounds.  In  European  Tur- 
key, the  one-humped  camel  is  said  to  carry  from 
four  to  five  hundred  pounds;  and  Burnes  esti- 
mates the  load  of  the  same  animal  in  Bokhara 
at  five  hundred  pounds.  The  burden  of  the  Tur- 
coman camel,  according  to  Burckahrdt,  is  eight 
hundred  pounds;  Forbes  rates  it  from  seven 
hundred  to  ,  one  thousand.  Eraser  one  hundred 
pounds  higher,  and  Tavernier  at  one  thousand; 
and,  for  short  distances,  even  fifteen  hundred. 
Timskovski  states  the  burden  of  the  Bactrian  of 
Northern  Tartary  at  from  four  hundred  and 
twenty  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  Er- 
man,  at  about  six  hundred  pounds.  Burnes  es- 
timates that  of  the  same  animal  in  Bokhara  at 
six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  Bergmann, 


among  the  Calmucks,  at  eight  hundred.  I  wa 
told  by  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Grand  Duke';| 
camels,  at  his  farm  near  Pisa,  that  these  animal  j 
would  carry  their  own  weight,  which  he  estimai 
ted  at  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  but 
thought  the  weight  of  the  burden  and  probabl; 
that  of  the  camel  exaggerated. 

Died, — On  the  3d  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Lan 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  of  consumption,  Lindley  Coat: 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 


Would  that  we  could  learn  to  be  kind — alwai: 
and  every  where  kind  1  Every  jealous  thou  ' 
I  cherish,  every  angry  word  I  utter,  every 
pulsive  tone,  is  helping  to  build  penitentiar 
and  prisons,  and  to  fill  them  with  those  w 
merely  carry  th-e  same  passions  and  feelings  f 
ther  than  I  do.  It  is  an  awful  thought :  a 
the  more  it  is  impressed  upon  me,  the  more  e 
nestly  do  I  pray  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpet' 
benediction. 

'Love  hath  a  longing  and  a  power  to  save  the 
gathered  world, 

And  rescue  universal  man  from, the  hunting  hell 
hounds  of  his  doings.' 

And  so  I  return,  as  the  old  preachers  used 
say,  to  my  first  proposition  :  that  we  should  th 
gently  of  all,  and  claim  kindred  with  all,  and 
elude  all,  without  exception,  in  the  circle  of 
kindly  sympathies.  I  would  not  thrust  out  e 
the  hangman,  though  methinks  if  I  were  d 
of  thirst,  I  would  rather  wait  to  receive  w 
from  another  hand  than  his.    Yet  what  is 
hangman  but  a  servant  of  the  law?  and  wha 
the  law  but  an  expression  of  public  opini 
And  if  public  opinion  be  brutal,  and  thou  a  c 
pound  part  thereof,  art  thou  not  the  hangman's 
complice  ?    In  the  name  of  our  common  Fat 
sing  thy  part  of  the  great  chorus  in  the  tr"^ 
time,  and  thus  bring  this  crashing  discord  i 
harmony  !  And  if  at  times,  the  discord  pr 
too  strong  for  thee,  go  out  in  the  great  tempi 
Nature,  and  drink  in  freshness  from  her  ne 
failing  fountain.    The  devices  of  men  pass  a 
as  a  vapor ;  but  she  changes  never.  Above 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  tumult  of  the 
sions,  she  smiles  ever,  in  various  but  unchan 
beauty.  I  have  gone  to  her  with  tears  in  my  e 
with  a  heart  full  of  the  saddest  forebodings, 
myself  and  all  the  human  race :  and  lo,  she 
shown  me  a  babe  plucking  a  white  clover,  w' 
busy,   uncertain    little  fingers,  and  the  c^ 
walked  straight  into  my  heart,  and  prophesie 
hopefully  as  an  angel ;  and  I  believed  her^ 
went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  NOT  A  MODERN  INYENTI 

Except  thou  desire  to  hasten  thy  end, 
this  for  a  general  rule  :  that  thou  never  add  a  , 
artificial  heat  to  thy  body  by  wine  or  spice,  unt: 
thou  find  that  time  hath  decayed  thy  natun 
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at;  and  the  sooner  thou  dost  begin  to  help 
iture  the  sooner  she  will  forsake  thee,  and  leave 
Be  to  trust  altogether  to  art. — Sir  Walter 
ileigJi. 


HEALTH  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. — NO  II. 

ddence  and  Results  of  the  Decay  of  National 
Health. 

In  a  former  article  the  following  were  pointed 

t  as  causes  of  the  decay  of  national  health  : 

A  change  from  pure  and  cool  air,  by  day  and 

yht,  to  heated  and  impure  air. 
'    A  change  from  domestic  employments  that 
■|   ercise  the  muscles  most  important  to  health, 
_    jecially  to  female  health. 

A  change  from  a  plain  and  simple  diet  to  a 

mulating  and  luxurious  one. 

A  change  in  the  vast  increase  of  intellectual, 
^Jsial  and  moral  stimulus  to  the  brain,  un- 
jitlanced  by  pure  air  and  exercise. 
■And  lastly,  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  female 
^  Bess,  most  pernicious  and  destructive  to  health. 
Jit  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  preceding,  that 
■e^  adult  and  rising  generation  must  be  more 
Jlicate  and  unhealthy  than  those  of  former  I 

loB^iit  there  is  other  evidence  than  that  of  infer- 
,f«ee.  There  are  painful  facts  that  ought  to  be 
[■ought  before  the  whole  people.  Especially 
^Mould  they  be  urged  on  the  attention  of  parents 
teachers. 

IjBWith  reference  to  this,  a  small  work  has  been 
|Mepared  entitled  Letters  to  the  people  on  Health 
]md  Happiness,  and  that  its  sale  may  not  be  a 
Mtter  of  private  emolument,  the  author's  copy 
>Mht  interest  is  given  to  the  American  Woman's 
fKucational  Association.  In  this  work  will  be 
Jmd  evidence  to  show  that  there  has  been  a 
■pe  spread  and  most  alarming  decay  of  female 
ijplth  all  over  the  nation ;  that  it  is  not  con- 
Bed  to  city  life  or  the  more  wealthy  classes, 
«  extends  equally  to  country  towns  and  villages, 
Bd  to  the  poorer  classes. 

■IThe  statistics  furnished  are  only  an  approxima- 
Bn  to  exact  results,  but  they  fully  justify  the 
Berence  that  of  the  present  generation  of  wives 
mothers,  not  two  in  ten  possess  the  health 
Hd  power  of  endurance  that  were  the  ordinary 
■Mof  our  maternal  ancestors. 
■The  consequence  of  this  decay  of  the  femak 
Mstitution,  its  mournful  effects  on  domestic 
Bppiness,  and  the  terrible  results  that  are  coming 
■ou  the  young,  are  set  forth  in  this  volume,  and 
■ould  command  immediate  and  anxious  atten- 

HA  medical  article  prepared  for  this  work  con- 
Hns  information  of  dangers  to  the  young,  which 
Bery  parent  and  every  teacher  should  obtain 
Bd  deeply  ponder.  And  the  statements  made 
If  the  author  in  the  letters  entitled  "  JYecessitt/ 
mr  increasing  Protective  Customs,''  and  Abuses 


of  Medical  Treatment,"  are  most  appalling. 
One  sentence  may  give  suggestive  indications  : 
"  There  is  no  excitement  of  the  imagination  in 
what  is  here  indicated.  If  the  facts  and  details 
coidd  be  presented,  they  would  send  a  groan  of 
terror  and  horror  all  over  the  land.  For  it  is 
not  one  class  or  one  section  that  is  endangered. 
In  every  part  of  our  country  the  evil  is  progress- 
ing." 

There  are  statistics  also  in  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  young,  as  yet  incomplete  and  therefore 
not  in  the  above  volume,  which  indicate  that  at 
least  one  quarter  of  the  young  girls  in  our  schools 
exhibit  the  lateral  and  forward  curvature  of  the 
spine  in  various  stages.  Flat  chests  and  round 
shoulders  among  the  young  of  both  sexes  show 
an  extensive  deterioration  of  the  vital  organs. 
And  still  more  shocking  deformity  is  increasing 
in  all  directions,  by  which  the  whole  interior 
organism  loses  the  aid  of  its  supporting  muscles 
and  sinks  downward,  misplacing  the  most  delicate 
organs  and  causing  the  most  protracted  and  ex- 
cruciating of  all  human  sufferings. 

The  painful  apprehensions  induced  by  facts 
presented  in  this  work  are  relieved  by  the  as- 
surances it  contains  that  there  are  remedial  and 
preventive  methods  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  first  is  to  bring  the  evils  and  dangers  pre- 
sented in  the  above  work  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  whole  people. 

The  next  measure  suggested  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  physical  training  into  all  our 
schools  that  shall  be  imperative  as  a  school  duty  : 
as  much  so  as  lessons  for  the  training  of  the  in- 
tellect. The  Greeks  took  as  much  pains  to  train 
their  children  to  be  strong,  healthy,  and  beauti- 
ful, as  they  did  to  educate  the  mind.  And  so 
they  became  the  most  beautiful,  the  wisest,  and 
the  most  powerful  people  of  the  ancient  world. 
Why  should  not  this  nation  take  the  same  course? 

Then  follows  a  notice  of  a  work  entitled. 
Physiology  and  Calisthenics  for  schools  and 
families,"  of  which,as  we  have  not  seen  it,  we  can 
give  no  opinion. 


SELF-DENIAL. 

Religious  self-denial  is  no  hard  and  painful 
duty,  as  is  generally  thought.  The  happiest 
men  in  the  world,  are  the  self-denying,  and  they 
are  happy  in  proportion  to  their  self-denial,  and 
because  of  it.  The  purest,  most  unmingled  happi- 
ness tasted  on  earth,  is  by  those  who  most  nearly 
approach  the  example  of  Him,  who  though  He 
was  rich  became  poor,  that  we  through  His 
poverty  might  be  rich. 

There  never  was  a  more  obvious,  practical  mis- 
take, than  to  attempt  to  find  happiness  in  avoid- 
ing, or  going  round  the  path  of  self-denial. 
They  are  the  exact  antipodes  of  truth,  who  sup- 
pose happiness  depends  upon  shunning  the  cross. 
It  depends  upon  taking  it  up  and  bearing  it. — 
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True  blessedness  is  in  self  denial,  not  avoiding 
it. 

He  who  shuns  an  obvious  call  to  deny  himself 
for  Christ's  sake,  shuns  an  opportunity  of  tasting 
the  most  exquisite  joy  permitted  to  man  this  side 
of  Heaven.  Oh!  the  infinite  number  of  turn-outs 
and  by-paths  from  the  path  of  self-denial  resort- 
ed to,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  pain-saving 
paths,  when  in  truth,  they  only  turn  the  travel- 
ler olF  from  the  highways  of  joys  unspeakable 
aud  full  of  glory. 


IT  COMES  FROM  ABOVE. 

There  was  once  in  France  a  poor  boy,  who 
was  called  Little  Peter.''  He  was  an  orphan, 
and  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door.  He 
sung  very  prettily,  and  people  seldom  sent  him 
away  empty-handed.  It  was  an  idle  and  uncom- 
fortable life  which  he  led,  but  Peter  had  no  one 
to  care  for  him,  and  he  did  not  know  what  else 
to  do.  He  had  the  singular  custom  of  saying 
on  every  occasion,  "  It  comes  from  above.''  I 
will  tell  you  why.  When  his  father  was  on  his 
death-bed,  if,  indeed,  he  had  a  bed,  for  he  was 
very  poor-— he  said  to  his  son — "  My  dear  Pe- 
ter, you  will  now  be  left  alone,  and  many  trou- 
bles you  will  have  in  the  world:  But  always  re- 
member that  all  comes  from  above;  then  you 
will  find  it  easy  to  bear  everything  with  patience. 
Little  Peter  understood  him,  and  in  order  not  to 
forget  the  words,  he  often  thought  them  aloud. 
He  acknowledged  every  gift  with  the  words,  "It 
comes  from  above."  As  he  grew  up,  he  used  to 
consider  what  the  expression  meant.  He  was 
intelligent  enough  to  see,  that  as  Grod  rules  the 
world,  we  may  well  believe  of  everything  that 
happens  in  the  way  of  His  providence,  "It  comes 
from  above."  This  faith  of  little  Peter  frequently 
turned  out  for  his  benefit.  Once,  as  he  was  pas- 
sing through  the  town,  a  sudden  wind  blew  off  a 
roof-tile,  which  fell  on  his  shoulder  and  struck 
him  to  the  ground.  His  first  words  were,  "  It 
comes  from  above."  The  by-standers  laughed, 
and  thought  he  must  be  out  of  his  senses,  for 
of  course  it  could  not  fall  from  below  ;  bat  they 
did  not  understand  him.  A  minute  after,  the 
wind  tore  off  an  entire  roof  in  the  same  street, 
which  crushed  three  men  to  death.  Had  Little 
Peter  gone  on  he  would  probably  have  been  at 
the  moment  just  where  the  roof  fell.  Another 
time,  a  distingiushed  gentleman  employed  him 
to  carry  a  letter  to  a  neighboring  town,  bidding 
him  make  all  haste.  On  his  way  he  tried  to 
spring  over  a  ditch,  but  it  was  so  wide  that  he 
fell  in  and  was  nearly  drowned.  The  letter 
was  lost  in  the  mud  and  could  not  be  recovered. 
The  gentleman  was  angry  when  little  Peter  told 
him  of  his  misfortune,  and  drove  him  out  of 
doors  with  his  whip.  "  It  comes  from  above," 
said  Peter,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps.  The  next 
day  the  gentleman  sent  for  him.    "  See  here  ! 


there  are  two  half-crowns  for  you  for  tumbli 
into  the  ditch.    Circumstances  have  changed 
a  sudden,  so  that  it  would  have  been  a  misf 
tune  to  me  had  that  letter  gone  safely."  I  coi 
tell  you  much  more  about  Peter.    When  he  h 
become  a  great  boy  he  was  still  called  "  Lit 
Peter."    A  rich  gentleman  who  came  into 
town,  having  heard  his  story,  sent  for  him  in 
der  to  give  him  something.    When  little  Pet 
entered  the  room,  the  Englishman  said  : 

"  What  think  you,  Peter  ?  why  have  I  se 
for  you?" 

"  It  comes  from  above,"  replied  Peter. 

This  answer  greatly  pleased  the  gentlema 
After  thinking  awhile,  he  said—  . 

"  You  are  right.  I  will  take  you  into  my  s^ 
vice  and  provide  well  for  you.  Will  you  ag 
to  that?" 

It  comes  from  above,"  answered  Peter:  "G 
is  very  good  to  me :  I  will  gladly  go  with  you 

So  the  rich  Englishman  took  him  away 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  poor  boy,  who  had  be(  jj"^ 
taught  no  trade.    Long  afterwards  we  learnt 
that,  when  his  master  died,  he  left  him  a  lar^ 
sum  of  money  to  carry  on  his  business,  and  th 
"  Little  Peter."  was  then  a  wealthy  man  in  Bi||fe,„ 
mingham.  But  he  still  said  of  every  oceurrenc 
"It  comes  from  above." — Dr.  Barty, 
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A  good  man  may  seek  by  fair  industry,  \ 
render  his  circumstances  easy  and  pJentiful ;  1 
may  bestow  a  considerable  portion  of  his  tin 
and  attention  on  the  successful  management  <  j^j^, 
his  worldly  interests;  all  this  is  within  the  limii  Jorej 
of  that  allowable  use  of  the  world,  to  which  r(  ferel 
ligion  gives  its  sanction.     But  to  a  wise  an 
good  man  the  world  is  only  a  secondary  object  fw'f 
he  remembers  there  is  an  eternity  beyond  it  |[jf 
his  care  is  not  merely  to  amass  and  possess,  bi  " 
to  use  his  possessions  well,  as  one  who  is  an  ac 
countable  being,  he  is  not  a  slave  either  to  th 
hopes  or  fears  of  the  world,  he  would  rather  foi  i 
feit  any  present  advantage,  than  obtain  it  at  th 
expense  of  violating  the  divine  law,  or  negleetin 
his  duty.    This  is  using  the  world  like  a  goo  j 
man  ;  this  is  living  in  it  as  a  subject  of  the  Alji 
mighty,  a  member  of  the  great  community  cj 
mankind.    To  such  a  man  riches  are  a  blessing  jj 
he  may  enjoy  them,  but  he  will  use  them  witli. 
liberality.    They  open  a  wide  field  for  the  exer'i 
cise  of  his  virtue,  and  allow  it  to  shine  with  dif 
fusive  lustre. 


APPRECIATION  OF  THE  LIVING. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  if  honor  be  for  the  dead' 
gratitude  can  only  be  for  the  living.  He  whc 
has  once  stood  beside  the  grave,  to  look  upon  tht 
companionship  which  has  been  forever  closed,  feel- 
ing how  impotent,  there^  are  the  wild  love,  ano 
the  keen  sorrow,  to  give  one  instant's  pleasure  tc 
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'^'^'iie  pulseless  hearfc,  or  atone  in  the  lowest  mea- 
re  to  tlie  departed  spirit  for  the  hour  of  unkind- 
ss,  will  scarcely  for  the  future  incur  that  debt 
the  heart  which  can  only  be  discharged  to  the 
St.    Bat  the  lesson  which  men  receive  as  in- 
U  viduals,  they  do  not  learn  as  nations.  Again 
d  again  they  have  seen  their  noblest  descend 
iGO  the  grave,  and  have  thought  it  enough  to 
Pel  irland  the  tombstone  when  they  had  not  crown- 
the  brow;  and  to  pay  the  honor  to  the  ashes 
ich  they  had  denied  to  the  spirit.    Let  it  not 
please  them  that  they  are  bidden,  amidst  the 
mult  and  the  dazzle  of  their  busy  life,  to  listen 
email'  the  few  voices,  and  watch  for  the  few  lamps, 
ich  God  has  toned  and  lighted  to  charm  and 
guide  them,  that  they  may  not  learn  their  sweet, 
3s  by  their  silence,  nor  their  light  by  their  decay. 
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MIDNIGHT  HYMN. 
AIS.  found  in  a  chesty  in  a  poor  ivoman's  cottage. 
n  the  mid  silence  of  ihe  voiceless  night, 
vVhen,  chased  by  airy  dreams,  the  slumbers  flee, 
iVhom  in  the  darkness  doth  my  spirit  seek, 
O  God,  but  Thee  / 


]iiT\nd  if  there  be  a  weight  upon  my  breast, 
Some  vague  inrjpression  of  the  day  foregone  ; 
Scarce  knowing  what  it  is,  I  fly  to  Thee, 
And  lay  it  down, 
if  it  be  the  heaviness  that  comes 
n  token  of  anticipated  ill — 
VEy  bosom  takes  no  heed  of  what  it  is,  • 
Since  'tis  Thy  will, 
or  0,  in  spite  of  past  or  present  care, 
Dr  anything  beside— how  joyfully 
i^asses  that  silent  solitary  hour, 

My  God,  with  Thee  ! 
VIore  tranquil  than  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
311  VTore  peaceful  than  the  silence  of  ihat  hour, 
VIore  blest  than  anything, — my  bosom  lies 

Beneath  thy  power, 
^'or  what  is  there  o:i  earth  that  T  desire, 
3f  all  that  it  can  give,  or  take  from  me  ? 
)r  whom  in  heaven,  doth  my  spirit  seek, 
»l  I  O  God,  but  Thee  ? 
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TO  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A  FRIEND. 
1  pray  thee,  by  thy  mother's  face. 

And  by  her  look,  and  by  her  eye. 
By  every  decent  matron  grace 
'I'hat  hovered  round  the  resting-place 

Where  thy  young  head  did  lie  ; 
And  by  the  voice  that  soo'hed  thine  ear, 
The  loving  smile,  the  sigh,  the  tear, 

That  watched  thy  changeful  mood. 
By  every  holy  word  she  taught, 
By  every  blessing  that  she  sought, 
.  1  pray  thee  to  be  good. 
Is  not  the  nestling   when  it  wakes, 

Its  eye  upon  the  wood  around. 
And  on  its  new. fledged  pinions  takes 
Its  taste  of  leaves,  and  boughs,  and  brakes — 

Of  motion,  sight,  and  sound, — 
Is  it  not  like  the  parent  ?  Then 
Be  like  thy  mother,  child.  End  when 

Thy  wing  is  bold. and  strong, — 
As  pure  and  steady  be  thy  sight, 
As  high  and  heavenly  be  thy  flight, 

As  holy  be  thy  song. 

J.  G.  Brainard. 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

This  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  London  which 
every  stranger  visits.  Its  interest  arises  not  so 
much  from  any  thing  very  odd  or  striking  in  its 
appearance  as  from  the  fact  that  it  exists.  To 
cross  a  river  the  world  is  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying boats  or  bridges ;  but  her?  is  a  brick 
arched  double  road-way  extending  under  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  thus  avoiding  obstructions  to 
navigation  as  well  as  furnishing  a  secure  passage 
to  travel.  The  project  of  such  a  tunnel  was  put 
forward  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  ex- 
tended progress  was  made  in  the  work  when  the 
ground  broke  through  under  the  pressure  of  high 
tides,  and  the  scheme  was  reported  impracticable. 
But  the  present  age  does  not  recognise  impracti- 
cabilities. 

The  existing  tunnel  was  projected  by  Sir  I. 
Brunei  in  1823.  It  is  about  two  miles  below 
London  Bridge,  between  Wapping  and  Rother- 
hithe.  The  neighborhood  is  commercial  and 
populous,  and  a  bridge  would  be  too  much  in 
the  way  of  vessels.  At  the  same  time  an  in- 
creased facility  of  communication  between  the 
two  shores  was  very  much  needed.  A  company 
was  formed  and  chartered  in  1824.  Mr.  Brunei 
was  appointed  engineer.  He  began  by  erecting 
a  substantial  cylinder  of  brick  work  50  feet  in 
diameter,  42  feet  high,  and  3  feet  thick,  which 
was  sunk  en  masse  into  the  ground.  Upon  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  was  placed  a  steam  engine 
for  pumping  out  water  and  raising  excavated 
earth.  By  this  means  the  cylinder  was  forced 
through  abed  of  quicksand,  which  had  compelled 
the  drift-makers  formerly  to  suspend  their  work. 
The  shaft  having  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  65 
feet,  another  smaller  one,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
was  also  sunk  from  this  lower  level  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  drainage  of  water.  The  excavation  was 
commenced,  then,  at  the  depth  of  63  feet.  A 
powerful    iron  apparatus  was    used   called  a. 

shield."  "It  consisted  of  12  great  frames,  ly- 
ing close  to  each  other,  like  so  many  volumes  on 
the  shelf  of  a  bookcase.  These  frames  were  22 
feet  high  and  3  feet  broad.  They  were  each  di- 
vided into  three  stages  or  stories,  thus  presenting 
36  chambers  or  cells  for  the  workmen  by  whom 
the  ground  was  cut  down  and  secured  in  front 
and  the  bricklayers  by  whom  the  structure  was 
simultaneously  formed." 

The  sJiield  was  placed  in  position  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  January  1st,  1826.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  work  was  of  course  slow.  It  wa« 
necessary  to  proceed  cautiously  and  to  secure 
firmly  every  foot  advanced.  With  a  river  run- 
ning above,  it  was  only  prudent  to  keep  a  good 
watch  below.  The  first  impediment  came  early. 
On  the  25th  of  January  the  stratum  of  clay 
through  which  the  excavation  had  been  worked 
broke  off  suddenly,  leaving  the  shield  for  upwards 
of  six  weeks  open  to  a  considerable  influx  of 
land  water,  which  flowed  from  a  bed  of  sand  and 
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gravel  that  was  saturated  anew  at  each  rise  of 
the  tide.  This  difficulty  having  been  overcome, 
the  work  proceeded,  and  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1827,  the  tunnel  had  extended  400  feet  under 
the  river.  The  next  month,  and  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing January,  the  river  broke  in,  and  six  men 
were  drowned,  Mr.  Brunei,  Jr.,  having  been  car- 
ried by  the  rush  of  water  up  the  shaft.  Great 
apprehension  was  now  felt  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  Hundreds  of  plans  were  offered  for 
filling  up  the  cavity  and  to  prevent  future  acci- 
dents. But  the  chasms  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
were  filled  by  bags  t)f  clay,  and  when  the  tunnel 
was  cleared  of  water  the  structure  was  found  un- 
injured. The  work,  however,  was  suspended  for 
want  of  funds  for  seven  years. 

But  Parliament  sanctioned  a  loan  in  aid  of  it, 
and  it  was  resumed  in  March,  1836.  During  that 
year  117  feet  were  completed;  in  1837  only  29 
teet;  in  1838,  80  feet;  in  1839,  194  feet;  in 
in  1849,  60  feet;  and  in  1841  the  remaining  dis- 
tance was  accomplished  to  the  shaft  at  Wapping. 
In  August,  Brunei  passed  through  the  tunnel 
from  shore  to  ghore.  His  triumph  was  complete. 
Queen  Victoria  recognised  it  by  knighting  him. 
In  March,  1843,  it  was  opened  as  a  public  tho- 
roughfare. Its  length  from  shaft  to  shaft  is  1,200 
feet ;  its  width  35  feet ;  each  archway  and  foot- 
path clear  width  about  14  feet;  thickness  of 
earth  between  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  and  the 
bed  of  the  river  about  15  feet. 

The  tunnel  cost  about  .£450,000.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  work  were  many,  and  the  miners  of- 
ten suffered  serious  alarms.  Sometimes  por- 
tions of  the  shield  broke  with  the  noise  of  a  can- 
non shot,  then  alarming  cries  told  of  some  irruption 
of  earth  or  water ;  but  the  excavators  wore  more 
inconvenienced  by  fire  than  water,  gas  explosions 
frequently  wrapping  the  place  in  a  sheet  of  flame, 
strangely  mingling  with  the  water,  and  render- 
ing the  workmen  insensible."  Yet  only  seven 
lives  were  lost  in  making  it. 

The  tunnel  at  present  is  both  a  success  and  a 
failure.  As  an  example  of  engineering  skill  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  triumph.  But  until  it 
can  be  used  for  vehicles  as  well  as  foot  passen- 
gers it  will  not  answer  its  original  purpose.  It 
is  reached  now  by  a  winding  staircase  down  the 
shaft  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  it  is  opened 
day  and  night  for  passengers  at  a  toll  of  one  pen- 
ny each.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  some  of 
its  arches  are  occupied  as  small  shops-  and  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art.  The  approaches 
for  vehicles  are  intended  to  be  circular,  by  shafts 
200  feet  in  diameter.  Their  cost  is  estimated 
at  180,000  pounds.  We  do  not  understand  that 
any  probability  exists  of  their  early  construction. 
— Portland  Argus- 

HARVEST  DRINK. 

Ten  gallons  of  cold  water,  1  gallon  of  molasses, 
1  quart  of  vinegar,  and  i  lb.  of  ground  ginger, 


well  stirred  together,  make  a  healthful  and  re 
freshing  drink  for  the  harvesters,  with  whic, 
they  will  stand  their  labors  well— -a  thousan 
times  better  than  with  rum. 


INSECT  POWER. 

The  muscular  strength  of  insects  is  immensf 
We  once  were  surprised  by  a  feat  performed  b 
a  comnon  beetle  in  the  United  States.    We  ha 
put  the  insect,  for  want  of  any  box  at  hand,  b« 
neath  a  quart  bottle  full  of  milk  upon  a  table,  tt 
hollow  at  the  bottom  allowing  him  room  to  stan 
upright.    Presently,  to  our  surprise,  the  bott] 
began  slowly  to  move  and  glide  along  the  smoot 
table,  propelled  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  in 
prisoned  insect,  and  continued  for  some  time  i 
perambulate  the  surface,  to  the  astonishment  ( 
all  who  witnessed  it.    The  weight  of  the  bott 
and  its  contents  could  not  have  been  less  tha 
three  pounds  and  a  half;  while  that  of  the  beet 
was  about  half  an  ounce,  so  that  it  readily  mov 
ed  a  weight  81^-  times  exceeding  its  own.  ., 
better  notion  than  figures  can  convey  will  be  ol 
tained  of  this  feat  by  supposing  a  lad  of  fifteen  li 
be  imprisoned  under  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul', 
which  weighs  12,000  pounds,  and  to  move  it  •! 
and  fro  upon  a  smooth  pavement  by  pushing  wit) 
in.    Mr.  Newport  has  given  other  instances  « 
insect  power  equally  remarkable.    Having  on* 
fastened  a  small  kind  of  Carahvs,  an  eleganti 
formed  ground  beetle,  weighing  three  and  a  ha 
grains,  by  a  silk  thread,  to  a  piece  of  paper,  I 
laid  a  weight  on  the  latter.    At  a  distance  of  tc, 
inches  from  its  load,  the  insect  was  able  to  dn 
after  it,  upon  an  inclined  plane  of  twenty  five  d 
grees,  nearly  eighty  five  grains;  but  when  placfj 
on  a  plane  of  five  degrees  inclination,  it  die 
after  it  one  pound  and  twenty  five  grains,  & 
elusive  of  -  the  friction  to  be  overcome  in  movii 
its  load,  as  though  a  man  were  to  drag  up  a  hi 
of  similar  inclination  a  wagon  weighing  two  toi 
and  a  half,  having  first  taken  the  wheels  oj 
According  to  the  same  excellent  authority,  tl 
stag  beetle — Lucanus  cervns — has  been  knoM 
to  gnaw  a  hole  an  inch  in  diameter  through  tl 
side  of  an  iron  canister  in  which  it  was  confine 
and  on  which  the  marks  of  its  jaws  were  distinct 
visible,  as  proved  by  Mr.  Stephens,  who  exhil 
ted  the  canister  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  tl 
Entomological  Society. 

Let  us  lock  at  the  powers  of  insects  exercise 
in  the  act  of  flying.    The  house  flies — Musi 
domestica — that  wheel  and  play  beneath  the  ce! 
ing  for  hours  together,  ordinarily  move  at  1 1 
rate  of  about  five  feet  per  second  ;  but  if  exciti 
to  speed,  they  can  dart  along  through  thirty-fi" 
feet  in  the  same  brief  space  of  time.    Nuw  in  tl  ^ 
period,  as  Kirby  and  Spence  observe,  "a  raj 
horse  could  clear  only  ninety  feet,  which  is  at  t 
rate  of  more  than  a  mile  in  a  minute."  0 
little  fly,  in  her  swiftest  flight,  will  go  more  th; 
one  third  of  a  mile.    Now  compare  the  immeo 
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fference  of  the  size  of  the  two  animals — ten 
lillions  of  the  fly  would  hardly  counterpoise  one 
icer — and  how  wonderful  will  the  velocity  of 
lis  minute  creature  appear  !  Did  the  fly  equal 
le  race  horse  in  size,  and  retain  its  powers  in 
16  ratio  of  its  magnitude,  it  would  traverse  the 
lobe  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Some  of 
lie  flies  that  haunt  our  gardens  shoot  along  so 
pidly  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them  in  flight, 
or  are  these  tiny  creatures  less  masters  of  the 
ts  of  running  and  leaping.  De  Lisle  mentions 
fly  so  minute  as  almost  to  be  invisible,  which 
nearly  six  inches  in  a  second,  and  in  that 
ace  was  calculated  to  have  made  one  thousand 
d  eighty  steps  !  This,  according  to  the  calcu- 
ion  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  is  as  if  a  man  whose 
bps  measured  only  two  feet,  should  run  at  the 
eredible  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  a  minute, 
rery  one  has  bad  occasion  to  observe  not  always 
thout  an  emotion  of  anger,  the  leaping  powers 
the  flea — Pidix  irritans.  A  bound  of  two 
ndred  times  its  own  length  is  a  common  feat, 
if  a  man  should  jump  twelve  hundred  feet,  or 
uarter  of  a  mile  I  What  a  pity  that  insects 
re  pot  allowed  to  be  competitors  in  the  ath- 
Lc  games  of  old  !" 


Secret  of  the  Peat  Bog. — Far,  far  down 
the  depths  of  the  moor  there  lies  many  a  se- 
of  olden  time.  Below  the  grim,  ghastly 
face,  below  the  waters,  below  the  black  rem- 
its of  countless  plants,  lie  the  sad  memorials 
ages  unknown  to  the  history  of  man.  Huge 
s  stand  upright,  and  their  gigantic  roots  rest 
m  the  crowns  of  still  older  forest  giants  !  In 
inverted  oaks  of  Murten  Moor,  in  Switzerland, 
Qy  see  the  famous  oak  woods  that  Charlemagne 
sed  to  be  cut  down,  now  more  than  a  thousand 
,rs  ago.  For  centuries  the  moors  have  hid  in 
ir  silent  bosoms  the  gigantic  works  of  ancient 
me,  and  posterity  has  gazed  with  wonder  at 
masterly  roads  and  massive  bridges,  like 
36  built  of  imperishable  wood  by  Germanicus, 
n  he  passed  from  Holland  into  the  valley  of 
Weser.  Far,  in  the  deep,  lie  buried  in  the 
le,  hatchets  and  flint  arrow  heads  of  Frisians 
Cheruski,  by  the  side  of  the  copper  kettle 
iron  hemlet  of  the  Roman  soldier.  A 
tenician  skiff  was  found  of  late,  and  alongside 
t  a  boat  laden  with  bricks.  The  skeletons 
Intcdiluvian  animals  rest  there  peaceably  by 
corpses  of  ancient  races,  w;th  sandals  on 
r  feet  and  the  skin  of  animals  around  their 
ed  bodies.  Hundreds  of  brave  English 
lemen,  who  sought  an  honorable  death  in 
battle  of  Sol  way,  were  swallowed  up,  horse- 
man, by  the  insatiable  moor.  And  in  years 
one,  a  Danish  King  Harold,  called  the  Blue 
th,  allured  with  foul  treachery  a  fair  princess 
'orway,  Grunhildo,  to  Jutland.  She  came, 
she  vanished  from  the  memory  of  man. 
tory  had  forgotten  her,  tradition  had  even 


begun  to  fade,  but  the  peat-bog  opened  its  long- 
closed  lips,  and  accused,  late  but  loud,  the 
bloody  king  of  his  wicked  deed.  The  poor 
princess  was  found  far  below  the  peat,  strangled 
and  tied  to  a  post,  where  her  merciless  foe  had 
buried  her,  as  he  thought,  for  ever,  in  the  abyss. 
It  is  a  strange  and  most  melancholy  charm 
that  those  low  chambers  of  death  have  for  the 
careful  observer. — [_En(/Hsh paper. 


the  sun. 

This  glorious  luminary  was  worshipped  by 
many  nations  of  antiquity,,  as  a  deity,  especially 
by  the  Persians,  on  account  of  his  benign  and 
powerful  influence  in  warming,  illuminating,  and 
vivifying  the  earth;  in  regulating  the  seasons,  and 
preserving  animated  nature  from  destruction. 
But  the  knowledge  the  ancients  had  of  this  ^'pow- 
erful king  of  day,"  was  very  limited,  when  com- 
pared to  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  science 
and  art  have  enabled  the  moderns  to  make. 
Though  Astronomy  was  studied  at  a  very  early 
age  of  the  world,  and  if  we  credit  Josephus,  by 
the  antediluvians,  yet  it  was  not  till  a  recent 
period,  that  the  magnitudes,  the  numbers,  the 
distances,  the  densities,  and  other  phenomena  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  been  ascertained 

The  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  is  95,000,- 
000  miles;  a  distance  so  great,  that  if  a  locomotive 
started  from  that  luminary  towards  the  earth, 
when  Columbus  discovered  America,  (1492)  and 
travelled  with  greater  celerity  than  the  onewhich 
brought  President  Tyler's  late  message  to  the 
Ledger,  say  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  would  not 
have  arrived  yet!  A  cannon  ball,  at  the  velocity 
of  500  miles  an  hour,  would  require  more  than 
21  years  to  traverse  this  space;  but  ''the  swift 
winged  arrows  of  light,'^  perform  the  jouruey  Iq 
8j  minutes. 

The  sun's  distance  is  obtained  by  means  of  his 
horizontal  parallax;  a  problem  theoretically  con- 
sidered, easily  solved;  but  as  the  base  line  is  only 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  (5965  miles)  the 
angle  of  parallax  is  difficult  to  find  correctly. 
Dr.  Halley  suggested  an  excellent  method  to  find 
this  parallax,  by  means  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
across  the  sun's  disc.  By  the  last  transit,  (1769) 
the  parallax  was  ascertained  to  be  8|  seconds, 
which  gives  the  sun's  distance  as  above.  La 
Place,  and  other  eminent  astronomers,  consider 
this  distance  so  near  the  truth,  that  the  true  dis- 
tance cannot  be  less  than  94  millions,  or  more 
than  97  millions. 

The  sun's  magnitude  is  immense.  His  diame- 
ter is  880,000  miles,  so  that  he  would  not  only 
fill  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  but  would  extend 
200,000  miles  beyond  it  in  every  direction.  If 
1,300,000  globes  such  as  the  earth  were  put  to- 
gether, the  enormous  heap  -would  be  only  as  large 
as  the  sun  1  and  if  a  fragment  as  large  as  the 
earth  was  detached  from  this  **  great  source  of 
day,"  it  would  bo  no  more  missed  than  a  pebble 
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of  an  ounce  weight  would  be  missed  from  a 
heap  of  pebbles  weighing  36  tons. 

The  density  of  the  sun  is  much  less  than  the 
density  of  the  earth.  Its  specific  gravity  is  not 
much  more  than  that  of  water,  whereas  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  earth  is  more  than  five  times 
that  of  water  ;  so  that  329,000  globes  such  as  the 
earth  would  weigh  the  sun. 

The  sun  turns  on  his  axis  in  25  days,  ten  hours  : 
this  has  been  known  by  means  of  dark  spots  which 
often  appear  on  his  disc.  Some  of  these  spots 
have  been  seen  so  large,  that  ten  worlds  such  as 
we  inhabit  could  be  placed  side  by  side  on  one  of 
them. 

The  sun,  (besides  a  motion  round  the  common 
centre  of  gravity)  has  also  a  motion  through  ab- 
solute space  of  68,000  miles  an  hour.  His  desti- 
nation is  towards  the  constellation  Hercules, 
carrying  the  earth  and  28  other  worlds,  and  hun- 
dreds of  comets,  along  with  him  in  his  sublime 
career ! 

The  orbits  of  all  the  planets  and  comets  in  the 
solar  system  are  hence  continually  changing  their 
ethereal  locality,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  and  we 
ourselves,  through  innumerable  ages  of  eternity, 
will  never  occupy  the  same  spot  of  God's  uni- 
verse which  we  occupied  an  hour  ago. 

We  are  as  yet  not  well  informed  of  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  the  sun.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  the  philosophers  of  his  day,  considered  him 
an  immense  globe  of  fire  or  molten  matter,  in  a 
constant  state  of  ebullition  ;  but  this  theory  has  of 
late  been  rejected.  The  Herschels  and  other 
eminent  astronomers  assert  that  the  sun  is  an 
opaque  body  like  the  earth,  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  the  abode  of  millions  of  millions  of 
intelligent  beings ;  that  the  sun's  atmosphere  is 
about  4,000  miles  high,  on  the  top  of  which  floats  a 
stratum  of  luminous  clouds,  which  emit  both  light 
and  heat,  and  that  the  dark  spots  which  appear 
and  disappear,  are  portions  of  the  dark  surface 
seen  through  openings  in  this  atmosphere.  The 
solar  inhabitants  must  have  organizations  differ- 
ent from  ours:  a  human  being  weighing  on  terra 
firma  170  pounds,  would  weigh  on  the  solar  orb 
more  than  two  tons,  a  weight  sufficient  to  crush 
him.  Stephanus. 

PhiladeljpMa  1841. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

Two  juvenile  disputants,  a  day  or  two  since, 
in  our  hearing,  discussed  as  follows  : 
I  tell  you,  God  is  everywhere.'' 

<'He  ain't  neither.'' 
I  know  better;  my  mother  says  so." 

"Don't  care  if  she  does.  He  ain't  in  that 
wire  (pointing  up  to  the  telegraph,)  cos  that 
ai'nt  holler  !" 

This  rather  staggered  his  little  reverence  for 
a  moment  ;  but,  ere  a  minute  had  elapsed,  a 
triumphant  smile  lit  up  his  face,  as  he  responded: 

"  Well,  I  dont  care — He  is  all  around  it !" 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm,  w 
limited  stock  and  li^ht  receipts.  Good  brands  at  §6  .' 
Sales  for  home  consumption  within  the  range  of  $6 
a  8  50  for  common  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour 
dull  at  $3  50.    Corn  Meal  is  in  fair  demand  at  $2  6 

Gfiain.— Prime  Wheat  is  scarce  and  in  demand,! 
inferior  lots  are  abundant  and  dull.  Sales  of  ordins 
and  prime  red  at  $1  40  a  1  50 ;  white  at  $1  27  to  1  ; 
Rye  is  in  demand  at  72c.  Corn  is  active  at  53  a  i 


ATEA.CHER  is  wanted  for  a  Girl's  School  un( 
the  care  of  a  committee  of  Baltimore  Monti 
Meeting.    The  requisites  desired,  are 

First,  The  applicant  must  be  a  member  of  the  ! 
ciety  of  Friends,  who  in  life  and  conversation  will 
a  consistent  example  to  the  children  of  Friends  { 
those  who  may  be  under  her  charge. 

Second,  A  qualification  to  teach  a  thorough  kno 
ledge  of  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  educatii 
and  to  maintain  good  order,  by  a  firm  but  mild  dis 
pline. 

.  The  school  room  is  lar^e  and  beautifully  situa 
in  the  rear  of  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Lomb; 
street;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  it  offers  a  v. 
fair  opportunity  to  a  well  qualified  teacher  to  obt 
a  laroe  and  successful  schooL 

It  is  desired  that  applicants  will  direct  thnir  ap] 
cations,  on  or  before  the  15th  inst.,  in  their  o 
hand  writing,  to 

Edward  H.  Stabler,  o 
Gerard  H.  Reese'. 
Baltimore.  Ifh  mo.  5,  1856. 

IjEMOVAL.— Dr.  Samuel  Walton,  Dentist,  : 
XV  removed  to  No.  175  Pine  Street  below  Sixth. 
6th  mo.  7— 6t.  pd. 

rilEAP   EDITIONS  OF  JANNEY'S  LIFE 
\^  WM.  PENN  AND  GEORGE  FOX.    Just  iss 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  &  Zell,  No.  193  Market  Str< 
below  Fifth  North  side. 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  containing  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Macaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep,  1 
Price  of  Life  of  G.  Fox,  bound  in  cloth, 

i(  «  «  t;  ((  sheep  i; 
Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail  |i 
paid  upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stamp 
money.  5mc 

X^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  F 
JQj  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situai 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  N' 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Institution  will  o 
on  the  19th  of  5th  mo.  next,  and  continue  twe 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education 
thoroughly  taught ;  and  Lectures  are  delivered 
Scientific  subjects. 

The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which 
been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithfi 
practised. 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuit  j 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  noe: 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  C 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  O.,  Salem  County,  N.  . 

3d  mo.  19th,  1856.— 5m. 

Merrihew  A  Thompson,  Prs., Lodge  St.  North  side  of  Penua.  Bi 
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oiiSTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  242  ) 

Amorg  Lis  manuscripts  written  this  year, 
703,  is  found  a  paper  of  pious  inptructions, 
noed  for  the  use  of  his  own  daughter,  then 
welling  with  her  Aunt  at  Burlington,  in  Wor- 
I'Stershire,  which  we  here  transcribe,  for  the 
3od  of  others,  especially  of  our  youth. 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him, 
[FEiust  worship  hini  in  Spirit,  and  in  Truth,  John 
4.  24. 

Spiritual  worship,  and  none  other,  is  accepta- 
le  to  him. 

And  therefore,  that  thou  mayst  worship  him 
spirit  and  in  truth,  turn  thy  mind  inward  to 
16  light  and  spirit  of  Christ,  in  thy  own  heart, 
ad  wait  in  silence  of  thy  own  thoughts,  rea- 
>nings  and  words,  that  the  Lord  may  prepare 
say  heart,  and  provide  himself  a  sacrifice. 
Keep"  low  and  humble  at  all  times,  in  all 
laces,  and  in  all  companies,  waiting  upon  thy 
eavenly  teacher  Christ  Jesus  to  hear  his  voice, 
nd  to  be  taught  and  instructed  by  him,  who 
i'ill  draw  nigh  unto  thee,  as  thou  drawest  near 
nto  him,  and  will  guide  thee  with  his  coudsoI, 
thou  giveth  up  in  obedience  to  him :  The 
leek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek 
ill  he  teach  his  way,  Psal.  xxv.  9. 

Be  frequent  in  self-examination,  and  as  thou 
ndest  any  thing  in  thee  that  is  offensive  to  the 
jord,  cry  unto  him  to  take  it  away,  and  to 
trcngthen  thee  against  it,  and  all  evil  for  the 
ime  to  come. 

Be  always  upon  thy  watch,  lest  the  enemy  get 
n  advantage  over  thee,  and  draw  thy  mind  out 
0  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
he  pride  of  life. 

Do  not  neglect  any  thing  that  truth  com- 
oands,  nor  count  any  thing  little  that  truth  for- 
dds;  but  have  a  diligent  regard  to  all  its 
equirings. 


If  others  should  take  more  liberty  than  the 
truth  allows,  do  thou  neither  imitate  such,  nor 
have  society  with  them.  Bad  examples  and  bad 
company,  are  very  dangerous;  and  therefore 
avoid  them  as  thou  wouldst  do  an  infection. 
Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness ;  ^but  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lamb 
continually  ;  so  thou  shalt  be  a  witness  of  his 
work,  which  is  to  take  away  the,  sin  of  the 
world. 

Be  faithful  to  what  the  Lord  hath  made  known 
unto  thee  ;  and  as  thou  art  faithful  in  a  little,  he 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  much. 

He  hath  given  thee  the  manifestations  of  his 
spirit  to  profit  withal ;  0  be  not  slothful,  and 
neglect,  but  give  diligence,  that  thy  profiting 
may  appear. 

Learn  and  practice  the  lesson  of  self  denial, 
and  take  up  thy  daily  cross  to  the  world,  and 
every  thing  that  is  evil  in  it.  The  cross  is  the 
way  to  the  crown. 

Thou  mayst  meet  with  scoffs  and  jeers,  with 
revilings  and  reproaches,  for  the  truth's  sake ; 
but  when  thou  art  reviled,  revile  not  again; 
when  thou  art  reproached,  bear  it  patiently,  and 
commit  thy  self  to  him  who  judgeth  righteously. 

If  ye  be  reproached  (^saith  Peter)  for  the 
name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye;  for  the  spirit  of 
glory  and  of  God,  resteth  upon  you,  1  Pet. 
iv.  14. 

Again,  if  any  suffer  as  a  Christian  (that  is, 
upon  the  account  of  Christ  and  his  blessed 
truth)  let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but  glorify  God 
on  this  behalf,  v.  16. 

Blessed  are  ye,  saith  Christ,  when  men  shall 
revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you,  falsly,  for  my  sake  ; 
rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your 
reward  in  heaven ;  for  so  persecuted  they  the 
prophets  that  were  before  you.  Mat.  v.  11,  12. 

Choose  for  thy  companions  such  as  excel  in 
piety  and  virtue. 

Mind  not  the  outward  adorning  of  the  world ; 
but  the  inward  adorning,  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is 
iri  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price ;  for  so  the 
holy  women  in  olden  time,  who  trusted  in  God, 
adorned  themselves. 

Be  friendly  and  courteous  toward  all,  and  par- 
ticularly toward  thy  Uncle  and  Aunt ;  and  bear, 
if  any  thing  seem  hard,  at  any  time. 
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Be  no  teller  of  tales,  nor  busy-bodying  in 
other  folks'  matters ;  cause  no  strife  or  discord ; 
nor  reniier  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing. 

Disclose  not  a  secret,  nor  lay  open  the  faults 
of  others.  Keep  thyself  as  much  as  is  possible 
to  thyself. 

Be  affable,  not  open;  be  courteous,  not  fond 
or  foolish ;  be  as  wife  as  a  serpent,  and  innocent 
as  a  dove.  Watch,  pray,  and  patiently  continue 
in  •well-doing ;  and  perfect  peace  will  be  thy 
portion  herOj  and  eternal  glory  thy  crown  here- 
after. 

In  the  4th  month,  this  year,  he  travelled  into 
the  remoter  parts  of  Essex,  and  some  parts  of 
Suffolk ;  was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Colches- 
ter, on  the  18th,  19th,  and  21st  of  that  month; 
and  had  meetings  in  the  neighborhood  until  the 
28th,  on  his  return  homeward.  In  all  these 
meetings,  he  was  concerned  to  bear  his  public 
testimony  to  the  truth,  which  was  well  accepted, 
to  the  comfort  and  refreshment  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  instruction  and  information  of  strangers. 

In  the  5th  month,  this  year,  Roger  Palmer,  a 
Friend  of  Navestock,  about  two  miles  from 
Harold's  Wood,  in  Essex,  being  desirous  of  a 
meeting  at  his  house,  for  the  sake  of  his  neigh- 
bors, there  having  never  been  a  meeting  in  that 
parish  before;  upon  consultation  with  some 
Friends,  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  there 
on  the  16th.  Notice  thereof  being  given,  several 
Friends  from  Barking,  Epping,  Hornchurch,  &c., 
were  at  it.  It  was  in  Roger  Palmer's  barn,  he 
and  his  son  being  the  only  Friends  in  that 
parish. 

The  Meeting  being  gathered,  Richard  Claridge 
began  with  a  living  testimony,  and  Samuel 
Waldenfield  declared  after  him,  very  livingly, 
and  then  prayed ;  after  which  R.  C.  concluded 
the  meeting  in  prayer.  There  was  a  great 
coming  in  of  the  neighbors  of  Navestock,  it 
was  guessed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  all 
very  serious  and  attentive,  and  some  much 
tendered. 

The  people  of  the  neighborhood  received  such 
satisfaction  at  this  Meeting,  that  upon  their 
earnest  desire,  it  was  concluded  to  have  another 
meeting  there,  on  the  6th  of  the  6th  month  fol- 
io i^ing. 

But  the  priest  of  the  parish  being  highly 
incensed,  gave  out  threats  of  prosecuting  Roger 
Palmer,  for  having  a  meeting  in  an  house  not 
licensed ;  for  though  Roger  had  taken  due  care 
to  have  his  house  entered  the  week  before,  at 
the  sessions  at  Chelmsford,  and  had  left  it  in 
charge  with  one  of  the  town,  to  see  it  done ; 
yet,  by  the  means  of  the  t^o  priests,  justices  of 
the  peace,  it  was  prevented  :  which  prevention, 
neither  the  Friends  who  met  there,  nor  Roger  Pal- 
mer himself,  knew  any  thing  of :  This  occasioned 
f  their  deferring  the  appointed  meeting,  on  the 
6th  of  the  6th  month,  till  such  time  as  an  entry 
was  made ;  which  being  done,  they  had  a  second 


meeting  there,  on  the  17th  of  the  7th  mont 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  neighbors,  as  the  form 
did. 

At  this  Meeting,  William  Meade  and  Phil 
Harmon,  were  present  and  declared;  but  tl 
principal  weight  of  the  service  lay  upon  R.  C 
who  was  drawn  forth  in  a  large  and  good  tesl 
mony  •  the  substance,  as  committed  by  himse 
afterwards  to  writing,  is  here  transcribed  in  h 
own  words,  viz. 

[To  be  continued.] 


From  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friena 
held  at  Burlington,  for  Pennsylvania  and  t 
Jerseys,  the  l^th  of  the  7th  mo.  1722. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 
Rhode  Island,  greeting  : 
Dearly  beloved  Sisters,— In  a  sweet  sense 
that  love  which  is  pure  and  lasting,  we  gre 
you,  and  give  you  to  understand  that  we  receive 
your  epistle  dated  ye  11th  of  the  4th  mo.  las 
which  was  read  in  our  meeting  to  our  comfor 
because  we  felt  that  divine  spring  of  love  an 
life  that  unites  the  whole  heritage  of  Grod  un 
Christ  our  holy  head,  and  one  unto  another 
him. 

And  now,  dear  sisters,  we  give  you  to  unde 
stand,  that  this  our  Yearly  Meeting  hath  bee 
large  and  precious,  and  many  living  testimoni( 
have  been  borne  in  the  demonstration  of  tl 
power  and  love  of  God  our  heavenly-  Father,  ar 
and  we  are  laid  under  great  obligations  to  bo 
in  reverence  before  him,  for  surely  he  hath  dea 
plainly,  faithfully  and  mercifully  with  his  pe« 
gle.    Oh  !  that  the  sense  of  his  faithfulnes, 
which  fails  not,  may  be  always  in  our  remeD 
brance,  that  it  may  engage  us  always  to  wal  s 
humbly  before  him,  and  that  we  may  more  an 
more,  day  by  day,  put  off  the  old  man  with  h 
deeds,  and  put  on  ye  Lord  Jesus,  and  be  Ti  ^ 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  th?it  none  i 
us  may  be  serving  our  gracious  Grod  in  ye  ol 
ness  of  the  letter,  but  in  the  newness  of  J 
spirit  of  life  ;  and  dear  sisters,  it  is  our  earnei  si 
desire,  that  as  it  hath  pleased  our  gracious  ¥i  *f 
ther  and  our  heavenly  Redeemer  to  make 
members  of  his  church  or  holy  body,  over  who) 
he  is  head,  oh  !  that  above  all  we  may  have 
due  regard  unto  ye  ornament  of  our  souls,  whidlEtf 
is  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sig] 
of  God  of  great  price ;  and  let  us  remember  th 
the  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within  ;  ^< 
clothing  is  of  wrought  gold,  which  is  a  myst#;  |* 
setting  forth  the  purification  of  souls  espoused 
Jesus  Christ,  and  clothed  upon  with  the  ga: 
ment  of  his  salvation,  the  robe  of  his  righteou 
ness,  whereby  the  spouse  of  the  bride,  the  Lamb 
wife,  is  rendered  amiable  in  ye  sight  of  her 
loved.    And  ye  nature  of  this  holy  ornament 
such,  that  the  longer  souls  wear  it,  the  brighter 
it  shines,  to  ye  glory  of  Him  that  is  ye  giv(| 
of  it,  who  is  God  blessed  for  evermore. 
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And  now,  dear  friends,  although  we  have  been 
'ed  from  time  to  time  in  a  plentiful  manner,  even 
j^ith  that  bread  which  comes  down  from  heaven, 
^et  let  us  wait  low  and  dwell  near  the  Lord,  and 
)ray  unto  him  for  daily  bread,  even  all  the  days 
)f  our  appointed  time;  for  as  the  children  of 
[srael  were  to  gather  their  manna  every  day, 
md  those  that  laid  up  any  of  it  'till  the  morrow, 
t  bred  wornis  and  stank,  which  hath  a  teaching 
ioctrine  in  it  to  those  that  are  spiritually-mind- 
}d ;  and  now,  dear  sisters,  our  desires  are,  that 
poth  you  and  us  may  watch  against  every  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  first  in  ourselves,  and  then  to 
Ifratch  over  each  other  in  love  3  and  as  God  Al- 
mighty hath  dealt  faithfully  and  plainly  with 
as,  so  that  we  may  deal  faithfully  and  plainly 
)ne  with  another  in  love,  always  remembering 
ye  blessing  yt  is  promised  to  the  merciful,  and 
also  the  answer  that  the  prophet  Micah  received 
svhen  he  was  so  mightily  concerned  to  know 
ivherewithal  he  should  come  before  the  Lord, 
ind  present  himself  before  ye  most  high  God ; 
be  received  this  answer:  (you  know)  viz..  It  is 
shewed  to  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good,  and  what 
ioth  the  Lord  require  of  'hee  but  to  do  .justly, 
Ito  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
jGrod?  which  saying    seems  to  include  abun- 
lance  ;  for  to  do  justly  is  to  deal  faithfully  upon 
ill  accounts  both  towards  God  and  man,  and  to 
iove  mercy  is  our  Christian  duty  one  toward  an- 
other, and  to  walk  humbly  with  God  is  a  very 
i5weet,  pleasant  and  precious  tJiing,  as  all  the 
faithful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  can  witness  ; 
'  for  God  dwells  with  the  humble,  and  teacheth 
ithem  his  ways,  and  the  meek  he  guides  in  his 
[judgments,  &c.    And  therefore,  dear  sisters,  we 
II  recommend   you   to  ye  guidance  of  ye  Holy 
e   Ghost,  the  dear,  sweet,  meek  spirit  of  the  Lamb 
[\  of  God  that  takes  away  the  sins  of  them  that 
\i  some  under  his  government,  and  makes  such 
partakers  of  his  divine  nature,  that  escapes  the 
e.  pollutions  that  are  in  the  world  through  lust; 
wch  is  the  earnest  breathing  of  our  souls  that 
you  and  we  and  all  the  Lord's  people  every 
where  may,  by  taking  up  the  daily  cross  and  per- 
Isevering  in  ye  way  of  self  denial,  attain  unto 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  before  we  go 
hence  and  be  no  more  seen.    And  now,  dear 
-    dsters,    e  may  acquaint  you  that  we  have  had 
here  ye   company   of  our  dear  friends  John 
Pothergill  and  Lawrence  King,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  fillsd  as  clouds  full  of  raio,  wh'.ch  hath 
been  showered  down  in  a  plentiful  manner  upon 
ihis  great  meeting,  wch  we  take  as  a  great  fa- 
vor of  God,  who  is  causing  many  to  run  too  and 
fro  that  knowledge  may  increase  and  cover  the 
earth  as  ye  waters  cover  the  seas;  and  that  ye 
dews  of  his  blessings  might  not  be  wanting  in 
any  case  towards  his  people.    Oh  ye  height  and 
depth,  ilio  length  and  breadth  of  ye  riches  of 
his  love  to  ye  children  of  men;  if  it  were  so 
that  we  could  enter  into  a  sight  and  sense  of  ye 


manifold  mercies  of  God,  it  would  make  us  more 
and  more  admire  his  goodness  and  long  forbear- 
ance, and  cause  us  to  pray  earnestly  night  and 
day  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  enable  us  to 
walk  worthy  of  his  great  mercy ;  that  none  of 
us  might  eat  and  drink  unworthily,  or  rise  up  to 
play,  but  that  an  awful  reverence  may  always 
rest  upon  our  spirits  towards  Almighty  God,  is 
the  desire  of  your  friends  and  sisters  in  the 
Truth. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  ye  said  meeting  (by  sixty 
two  Friends.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

While  riding  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  a  short 
time  ago,  my  mind  was  deeply  interested  on 
viewing  the  beautiful  clover  fields,  abounding  in 
blossom  and  rich  perfume,  intersper.-ed  with  oth- 
er fields  of  various  vegetation :  and  the  lofty 
forest  extending  far  and  wide,  with  little  strea|;ns 
meandering,  and  the  little  songsters  too,  with 
notes  of  praise,  all  inspired  to  raise  ray  thoughts 
to  the  great  Architect,  and  to  wish  that  all  man- 
kind might  be  as  he  designed  they  should  be. 

Then  instead  of  disputes,  hard  thoughts,  and 
hard  sayings,  love  and  harmony  would  prevail : 
and  that  happy  condition  be  realized  spoken  of 
in  ancient  times,  where  ^'  The  wolf  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion, 
and  the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  stall  feed; 
their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together :  and 
the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the 
sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  • 
and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  holy  mountain,  for  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."  In  view  of  the  subject 
presented,  the  reflection  has  been  that  we  must 
first  come  to  experience  this  good  work  wrought 
in  us  individually,  and  that  if  we  are  faithful  to 
the  leadings  and  guidings  of  the  spirit  of  truth 
within  our  own  breasts,  we  shall  not  only  wit- 
ness Jerusalem  to  be  a  quiet  habitation:"  a  state 
wbich  the  agitation  from  without  canuot  dis- 
turb,) but  while  the  potsherds  strive  with  the 
potsherds  of  the  earth,"  we  shall  evince  by  our 
example  :  that  we  are  the  followers  of  the  bles- 
sed Jesus  and  ^'so  let  our  light  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  our  good  works  and  glorify 
our  Father  in  heaven."  R.  p. 


Of  all  charities,  that  of  employing  the  poor  is 
the  most  charitable;  it  is,  in  a  manner,  to  double 
the  obligation  by  lessening  it,  it  being  more  grate- 
ful to  any  man  to  put  him  in  a  capacity  of 
relieving  himself,  than  to  make  him  a  pension.'f 
to  others;  and  it  is  turning  a  bounty  into  a 
reward. 
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For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
TO  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

Come,  dear  little  children,  let  me  draw  your 
attention  a  few  moments.  Come,  sit  down  and 
contemplate  upon  the  wondrous  working  power 
that  has  created,  and  sustained  you  thus  far 
through  life;  that  has  given  you  high  and  noble 
faculties,  to  be  cultivated  as  you  advance  in 
years;  and  as  you  thus  muse  upon  your  being, 
you  may  be  led  to  feel  that  there  must  be  an 
enjoyment  that  may  be  attained  in  this  life  far 
superior  to  earthly  pleasures.  Come  then,  dear 
children,  and  be  partakers  of  this  enjeyraent,  for 
you  may  all  partake  of  it;  it  being  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  good  spirit  of  Christ,  your  dear  He- 
deemer,  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Come,  then  and  be  good 
children,  love  your  brothers,  and  sisters,  do  good 
to  every  pnoj  and  you  will  then  grow  and  advance 
in  the  noble  boon  of  love ;  shun  the  company  of 
all  who  use  bad  wordi',  and  those  who  spend  their 
time  in  vain  and  trifling  amusements  ;  your  com- 
panions will  then  be  good  little  children  whose 
minds  are  seeking  a  more  noble  treasure  than  is 
to  be  found  in  vanity  and  pride ;  such  true  com- 
panions will  then  be  as  helping  pointers  to  guide 
you  in  the  paths  of  rectitude,  with  whom  as  you 
advance  in  years  your  heavenly  talents  will  be 
improved. 

Come  then,  dear  youth,  let  all  vanities  pass 
away ;  aspire  not  after  the  vain  fashions  and 
changing  customs  of  the  world,  which  surely  lead 
the  mind  to  soar  aloft  into  the  regions  of  folly; 
for  surely  you  are  all  interested  to  some  and 
choose  for  yourselves  a  treasure  more  lasting, 
and  which  changes  not,  as  with  the  seasons,  and 
if  this  be  your  desire  you  will  be  found  clear  of 
varying  your  clothing  or  your  language  to  suit 
the  company  you  may  be  with,  for  if  you  do  so, 
they  will  surely  think  the  less  of  you;  therefore, 
remember  that  such  changes,  if  indulged  in,  show 
but  little  of  that  stability  of  mind,  but  little  of 
that  firmness^of  principle  so  necessary  for  all  at 
the  setting  out  in  life,  and  without  which  you 
cannot  rise  with  your  minds  free  and  unfettered 
from  the  temptations  of  the  world  that  surround 
us.  Love  to  go  to  your  little  meetings  with  your 
parents,  your  brothers,  and  your  sisters,  where 
you  may  in  your  own  breasts  feel  the  sweet  mo- 
nitions of  heavenly  love,  which  as  they  are  obeyed 
will  lead  you  along  in  the  paths  that  you  should 
go;  you  will  then  become  meek  and  lowly — 
taught  by  Christ,  through  whom  you  will  be  re- 
deemed and  fitted  to  stand  as  pillars  of  truth,  re- 
alising that  obedience  unto  manifested  duty  will 
be  your  individual  passport  to  the  realms  of  bliss. 

H.  B. 

Bedford  County,  Qth  mo.,  27th  1856. 

Every  h  our  is  worth  at  least  a  good  thought, 
a  good  wish,  a  good  endeavor. 


YINDICATION  OF  WILLIAM  PENN,  FROM  THE 
CENT  CHARGES  OF  T.  BABINGTON  MACAULAl 
Continued  from  Page  248. 

In  his  fifteenth  chapter,  after  speaking  c 
the  treachery  of  Clarendon  and  others,  abon 
the  time  that  King  William  embarked  for  Irt 
land,  he  says  : — 

''The  conduct  of  Penn  was  scarcely  less  scai 
dalous.  He  was  a  zealous  and  busy  Jacobite 
and  his  new  way  of  life  was  even  more  unfavora 
ble  than  his  late  way  of  life  had  been  to  mon 
purity.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  at  once 
consistent  Quaker  and  a  courtier ;  but  it  was  ui 
terly  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  consistent  Qm 
ker  and  a  conspirator.  It  is  melancholy  to  relat 
that  Penn,  while  professing  to  consider  even  de 
fensive  war  as  sinful,  did  everything  in  his  poTt 
er  to  bring  a  foreign  army  into  the  heart  of  hi 
own  country.  He  wrote  to  inform  James  tha 
the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  dreade 
nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  an 
that,  if  England  were  now  invaded  from  Franc 
or  from  Ireland,  the  number  of  Koyalists  woul« 
appear  to  be  greater  than  ever.  Avaux  though 
this  letter  so  important  that  he  sent  a  translatio: 
of  it  to  Louis..  A  good  efi'ect,  the  shrewd  am 
bassador  wrote,  had  been  produced  by  this  am 
similar  communications,  on  the  mind  of  Kioj 
James.  His  majesty  was  at  last  convinced  tha 
he  could  recover  his  dominions  only  sword  ii 
hand.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  should  haV' 
been  reserved  fof  the  great  preacher  of  peace  ti 
produce  this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  oh 
tyrant/' 

The  authority  cited  for  this  grave  accusatioi 
is  a  letter  from  Avaux,  the  French  ambassado' 
at  the  court  of  James  II.,  who  was  then  in  Ire 
land.  The  moral  character  of  Avaux,  as  drawl 
by  Macaulay  himself,  is  so  dark  as  to  throw  ; 
deep  shade  of  suspicion  on  any  evidence  that  hh 
writings  may  afford.  After  describing  him  as 
adroit  courtier,  he  adds  : — 

"But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  the  difii 
ference  between  right  and  wrong,  Avaux  had  n« 
more  notion  than  a  brute.  One  sentiment  waf! 
to  him  in  the  place  of  religion  and  morality,  } 
superstitious  and  intolerant  devotion  to  the  crow» 
which  he  served." 

This  sentiment  pervades  all  his  despatehei 
and  gives  a  color  to  all  his  thoughts,  and  words.^ 
No  stronger  proof  of  his  bigotry  and  depravity! 
can  be  required  than  the  proposition  he  submit!"] 
ted  to  James  while  in  Ireland  to  repeat  there  th^ 
bloody  scenes  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  by  a  gene 
ral  massacre  of  the  Irish  Protestants. ■(*  | 

But  vile  as  is  the  witness  in  this  case,  his  tes- 
timony falls  far  short  of  the  accusation  foundee' 
upon  it.  Avaux,  in  his  letter  to  Louis  XIV.; i 
does  not  say  that  "Penn  wrote  to  inform  James,' | 
but  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  from  Penn. 

*Macaulay,  iii.  50. 
[Ibid.,  xiv. 
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Even  on  the  doubtful  supposition  that  the  let- 
ter was  written  by  Peon,  we  have  no  right  to 
ponclude  that  it  was  addressed  to  King  James, 
or  intended  for  his  use. 

,  Penn  had  large  estates  in  Ireland  and  many 
friends  there.  A  letter  of  his  to  one  of  his 
friends  may  have  been  intercepted  by  the  adhe- 
•ents  of  James  who  had  possession  of  a  large 
ki  Dart  of  Ireland. 

But  was  there  anything  treasonable  or  even  im- 
jroper  in  the  information  supposed  to  be  derived 
■rem  Penn's  letter? 

Important  news/'  says  Avaux,  "  has  come 
'rem  England  and  Scotland.  I  have  the  honor 
,0  send  your  majesty  a  statement  of  it,  such  as 
received  it  from  the  King  of  G-reat  Britain. 
The  beginning  of  the  news  dated  from  England 
the  copy  of  a  letter  of  Mr,  Penn,  which  I 
lave  seen  in  the  original.'* 

The  despatch  of  Avaux  begins  with  the  fol- 
owing  sentences,  which,  says  Macaulay,  "  must 
have  been  part  of  Penn's  letter. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  begins  to  be  much  dis- 
gusted with  the  humor  of  the  English,  and  the  as- 
pect of  things  changes  rapidly,  as  is  natural  to 
hese  Islanders,  and  his  health  is  very  bad." 

The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  evidently  r^ 
lates  to  the  news  from  Scotland,  viz  :■ — 

There  is  a  cloud  beginning  to  form  in  the 
aorth  of  the  two  kingdoms,  where  the  King  has 
many  friends,  which  gives  much  uneasiness  to 
the  principal  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
svho,  being  rich,  begin  to  be  persuaded  that  their 
fate  will  be  decided  by  the  sword,  which  they 
have  so  much  endeavored  to  avoid.  They  ap- 
prehend an  invasion  from  Ireland  and  France,  in 
which  case  the  king  will  have  more  friends  than 
ever.  The  good  effect,  sir,  which  these  letters 
from  Scotland  and  England  have  producsd  is, 
that  they  have  already  persuaded  the  King  of 
England  that  he  can  only  recover  his  estates 
pAsword  in  hand,  and  it  is  no  small  matter  to  have 
convinced  him  of  it."* 

It  is  manifest  that  the  only  sentence  in  the 
despatch  that  could  possibly  have  been  derived 
[from  Penn's  letter  was  the  short  one  relating  to 
the  disgust  of  King  William  with  the  conduct 
of  many  of  the  English,  and  his  delicate  state 
of  health,  which  were  facts  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  might  have  been  inserted  without 
impropriety  in  a  letter  from  any  Englishman  to 
friend  in  Ireland.  As  William  Penn  solemnly 
declared  that  he  held  no  correspondence 
abroad"  with  the  enemies  of  the  Government,! 
we  have  no  right  to  doubt  his  word  without  pos- 
itive evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  from  reliable 
witnesses. j 

^Translated  from  the  extract  given  by  Macaulay 
from  Avaux.    Vol.  iii.  ch.  xv. 

fLetter  of  William  Penn.  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa., 
vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  198. 

JW.  H.  Dixon,  who  appears  to  have  examined  the 
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The  next' accusation  against  Penn  is  contained 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

''The  old  traitors  again  mustered  at  the  old 
haunts,  exchanged  significant  looks  and  eager 
whispers,  and  drew  from  their  pockets  libels  on 
the  court  of  Kensington,  and  letters  in  milk  and 
lemon-juice  from  the  court  of  St.  Germains. 
Preston,  Dartmouth,  Clarendon,  and  Penn  were 
among  the  most  busy."* 

The  insertion  of  Penn's  name  among  this 
band  of  conspirators  is  a  gratuitous  assumption, 
for  in  the  paragraphs  immediately  ensuing,  most 
of  the  writers  of  the  intercepted  letters  are 
named,  and  Penn  is  not  among  them.  Lord 
Preston,  John  Ashton,  and  a  man  named  Elliot, 
undertook  to  convey  to  King  James,  at  St.  Ger- 
mains, the  letters  of  the  conspirators,  together 
tvith  a  document  containing  their  resolutions  and 
suggestions.  They  were  captured  on  the  Tiiames, 
their  papers  were  seized,  and  they  were  brought 
back  to  London.  A  description  of  these  papers 
is  given  by  Macaulay,  Among  them  were  a  list 
of  the  English  fleet  furnished  by  Dartmouth,  and 
several  letters  from  persons  of  note  in  the  Jaco- 
bin party.  The  writers  of  these  letters  were 
Clarendon,  Catharine  Sedley,  and  Bishop  Tur- 
ner, the  latter  of  whom  sent  two  despatches." 
But  among  the  papers  there  tvm  none  from 
Penn,  and  nothing  that  could  implicate  him. 

Ashton  and  Preston  were  brought  to  trial  and 
sentenced  to  death  ;  the  former,  not  being  wil- 
ling to  make  any  disclosures,  was  executed;  but 
the  latter  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  in  or- 
der to  terrify  him  into  a  confession.  His  eon- 
duct,  as  represented  by  Macaulay,  was  vacilla- 
ting and  pusillanimous. 

'•He  listened  to  his  brother  Jacobites  and  his 
courage  rose;  he  listened  to  the  agents  of  the 
government  and  his  heart  sank  within  him." 
.  .  .  .  "  During  some  time  he  regularly 
wrote  a  confession  every  forenoon  when  he  was 
sober,  and  burned  it  every  night  when  he  was 
merry."  .  .  ,  .  "  At  length  the  fatal  hour 
drew  near  and  the  fortitude  of  Preston  gave 
way.  He  confessed  his  guilt,  and  named  Clar- 
endon, Dartmouth,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Wil- 
liam Penn  as  his  accomplices.  He  added  along 
list  of  persons  against  whom  he  could  not  him- 
self give  evidence,  but  who,  if  he  could  trust  to 
Penn's  assurances  were  friendly  to  King  James  ; 
among  those  persons  were  Devonshire  and  Dorset. 
"  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,"  says  Ma- 
caulay, ''  to  believe  that  either  of  these  great 
noblemen,  ever  had  any  dealings,  direct  or  indi- 

correspondence  of  Avaux  with  Louis  XIV.,  asserts  that 
"  Avaux  never  says  that  Penn  did  his  best  to  bring  a 
foreign  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  never 
suggests  any  such  idea."  .  .  .  "Mr.  Macaulay  says 
Avaux  thought  Penn's  letter  so  important  that  he  sent 
a  translation  of  it  to  Louis.  Avaux  sent  no  translation 
to  Louis.  At  most,  he  only  embraced  a  few  lines  in  a 
budget  of  news  from  England  to  Scotland." 
*Vol.  iii.  p.  218. 
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rect,  with  St.  Germains.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  accuse  Penn  of  deliberate  falsehood. 
He  was  credulous  and  garrulous."* 

Preston  was  not  executed  ;  he  was  suffered  to 
retire  into  privacy  with  blighted  fame  and  bro- 
ken heart."  He  complained  of  the  scorn  and 
contempt  evinced  towards  him,  and  said  that 

many  who  had  never  been  tried  by  temptation 
like  his,  had  very  cheaply  earned  a  reputation 
by  sneering  at  his  poltroonery,  and  by  bidding 
defiance  at  a  distance  to  horrors  which,  when 
brought  near,  subdue  even  a  constant  spirit. "f 
Snch  is  the  witness  brought  forward  to  destroy 
the  character  of  a  man  whose  exalted  virtues 
and  noble  deeds  have  gained  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  mankiud. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  any  unprejudiced  mind 
will  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness, 
wruns^  from  him  by  the  fear  of  an  ignominious 
death? 

Let  us  now  consider  Penn's  defence,  which 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  King  Wil- 
liam. Iti  a  letter  written  in  1691  to  LordRom- 
ney,  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  he  says : — 

"  Let  me  be  believed,  and  I  am  ready  to  ap- 
pear, but  when  I  remember  how  they  began  to 
use  me  in  Ireland  upon  corrupt  evidence  before 
this  business,  and  what  some  ill  people  have 
threatened  here,  besides  those  under  temptation, 
and  the  providences  that  have  successively  ap- 
peared for  my  preservation  under  this  retire- 
ment, I  cannot,  without  an  unjustifiable  pre- 
sumption, put  myself  into  the  power  of  my  ene- 
mies. Let  it  be  enough,  I  say,  and  that  truly, 
I  know  of  no  invasions,  or  insurrections,  men, 
m.oney,  or  arms  for  them,  or  any  juncto  or  con- 
sult for  advice  or  correspondency  in  order  to  it 
— nor  have  1  ever  met  with  those  named  as 
the  members  of  this  conspiracy,  or  prepared  any 
measures  with  them,  or  any  else  for  the  Lord 
 to  carry  with  him  as  our  sense  or  judg- 
ment, nor  did  I  know  of  his  being  sent  up  for 
any  such  voyage.  If  I  saw  him  a  few  days  be-" 
fore  by  his  great  importunity  as  some  say,  I  am 
able  to  defend  (myself)  from  the  imputations 
cast  upon  me,  and  that  with  great  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, though  in  rigor,  perhaps,  it  may  incur 
the  censure  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  therefore  I 
have  no  reason  to  own  it  without  an  assurance 
that  no  hurt  should  ensue  to  me. "J 

The  blank  in  this  letter  has  been  supposed  to 
be  intended  for  the  name  of  Lord  Sunderland, 
but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  Sunderland 
fled  from  ISngland  in  1688,  returned  from  the 
continent  in  1690,  made  his  peace  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  lived  in  seclusion  until  the  spring 
of  1691,  when  he  again  appeared  at  court.  He 
was  not  concerned  in  the  Jacobite  plots  after  the 
revolution.    The  blank  was  evidently  intended 

*Vol.  iv.  ch.  xvii.  p.  6. 
flbid.,  p.  10. 

iMera.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  194.  i 


for  the  name  of  Lord  Preston,  who  had  bee 
Secretary  of  State  under  James  11. 

That  Penn,  induced  by  his  importunity,  shoul 
have  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  an  interview 
was  an  act  of  imprudence,  but  not  an  evidenc 
of  guilt. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THOUGHTS  OF  AN  OLD  SMOKER. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  began  to  maste 
two  difficult  attainments  :  1  learned  to  shave  an 
I  learned  to  smoke.  Of  these  two  attainments 
smoking  was  incomparably  the  hardest;  but 
managed  it.  What  has  it  cost  me  ?  I.  hav 
smoked  almost  all  sorts  of  tobacco,  and,  as  I  sup 
pose,  in  almost  all  forms.  I  began  with  cigs 
rettes,  advanced  onward  to  cigars,  then  to  Marj 
land  tobacco,  then  to  returns,  thence  to  bird's 
eye,  and  thence  to  the  strongest  shag.  I  hav 
bought  and  smoked  cigars  at  all  prices,  and  d 
all  manufactures,  from  the  suspicious  articles,  si: 
of  which  may  be  bought  for  sixpence,  and  whicl 
probably  are  innocent  of  any  connexion  wit] 
nicotiana,  save  a  slight  tinge  with  its  juice,  to  th 
costliest  Havanna.  I  have  been  fanciful  in  eiga 
tubes,  and  also  in  pipes,  though  to  no  alarmin; 
extent,  having  never  paid  more  than  a  dollar  am 
a  half  for  a  tube,  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  fo 
a  meerschaum  ;  and,  after  all  attempts  to  be  fine 
preferring  the  naked  cigar,  or  the  half  yard  o 
clay.  I  have  spent  money,  too,  on  instantaneou 
lights  of  many  sorts.  When  phosphorus  boxe?| 
containing  a  small  bottle  of  fiery  mixture,  am' 
about  a  score  of  matches,  cost  seventy-five  cent! 
each,  I  gave  that  for  one  When  lucifer  matche 
were  invented,  and  sold  for  twelve  cents  a  box- 
less  in  quantity  than  may  now  be  bought  for  j 
cent — I  patronized  the  manufacture.  I  hav 
used  German  tinder,  fusees,  and  a  dozen  othe 
kindred  inventions  ;  and  all  these,  costing  mone^ 
have  served  me  only  for  the  lighting  of  my  pipei 
or  cigars. 

Looking  at  it,  then,  altogether,  and  takinj 
into  account  cigars,  cigar-cases,  cigar- tubes 
tobacco,  pipes,  and  matches;  considering,  too 
that  I  have  been  a  constant  and  persevering 
though  not  an  enormous  smoker,  I  may  safel; 
and  fairly  conclude  that,  take  one  time  wit! 
another,  smoking  has  cost  me  half  a  dollar  5 
week  for  twenty-five  years. 

A  half  dollar  a  week ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty] 
six  dollars  a  year  ;  making  for  the  whole  period 
and  without  reckoning  interest,  either  compounc 
or  simple,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
Now  this,  I  repeat,  is  keeping  within  compass 
and  a  friend  at  my  side  tells  me  that  double  th< 
amount  a  week  would  be  nearer  the  mark;  but 
as,  during  ten  years  past,  I  have  not  exceedec 
the  more  moderate  computation,  I  shall  let  il 
remain. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — setting  aside 
the  consideration  of  interest — is  a  large  sum.  If 
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k  wenty-five  years  ago,  instead  of  a  tobacco-box  I 
iiad  set  up  a  money' box,  and  dropped  into  it  a 
eekly  half  dollar,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
»t  I  should  be  now  six  hundred  and  fifty 
ars  richer  than  I  am  :  and  there  are  many 
fs  I  could  do  with  six  hundred  and  fifty 
rs.    It  might  serve  me  for  a  year's  house- 
ing,  for  my '  establishment  is  on  a  humble 
e ;  or  it  might  set  up  my  eldest  boy ;  or  it 
ht  refurnish  my  house.    Or,  if  the  half 
lar  a  week  had  been  devoted  to  a  life  insu- 
ce,  and  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  my  family 
Id  be  the  better  for  my  self-denial  by  one 
usand  five  hundred  (dollars.  Or  if  I  had  spent 
f  a  dollar  a  week  on  literature,  my  library 
Id  now  be,  and  much  to  my  advantage,  larger 
an  it  is.    Or  if,  laying  aside  selfish  considera- 
ions,  I  had  set  apart  the  half  dollar  a  week  to 
ai  forks  of  charity  and  mercy,  the  world  might 
ave  been  the  better  for  it.    Many  a  heart-ache 
iiight  have  been  relieved  by  the  six  hundred  and 
trliic  |fty  dollars  which  I  have  pufi^ed  away.    I  think, 
ken,  that  if  I  had  to  begin  life  again,  I  would 
ot  learn  to  smoke. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  argu- 
ffiiijpents  could  be  raised  against  this,  that,  and  the 
ram  |ther  superfluity,  which  might  be  done  without. 
Jut  I  am  not  writing  about  this,  that,  and  the 
ther  superfluity  ;  I  am  writing  about  tobacco- 
tnoke. 

To  turn  to  another  thought  :  I  am  not  quite 
ixJiUre  that  smoking  is  a  healthy  practice.  I  know 
\\>  is  not  necessary  to  health,  for  I  see  my  friends 
i^ho  do  not  smoke  are  not  troubled  with  diseases 
0  which  those  of  us  who  do  are  subject.  My 
7ife  does  .not  smoke,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
he  does  not  suffer  from  the  privation.  I  might 
0  a  step  further,  and  say,  1  have  a  strong  sus- 
icion  that  sometimes  smoking  disagrees  with 
i]f|ome  of  Us,  and  is  rather  detrimental  to  health 
ban  otherwise.  Certainly,  excessive  smoking 
3  injurious  ;  but  who  shall  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  moderation  and  excess  ?  As 
or  myself,  I  do  not  know  that  smoking  has  ever 
tfj(  jiurt  me.  It  is  true,  when  I  have  a  bilious  head- 
che,  I  nauseate  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke,  but 
0  do  I  nauseate  also  the  smell  of  roast-beef, 
till,  as  I  firmly,  believe  that  I  am  none  the 
etter  for  smoking,  I  think,  if  young  again,  I 
i'ould  not  learn  to  smoke. 

Then  again,  I  cannot  help  the  conviction  that 
moking  is  rather  the  reverse  of  a  sweet  and 
leanly  practice.  To  be  sure,  my  friends  praise 
le  for  not  betraying  my  habit ;  nevertheless, 
liere  are  times  when  I  am  glad  to  rinse  my 
louthj  and  purify  my  garments,  and  fear  that, 
fter  all,  I  carry  about  with  me  unmistakable 
okens  of  what  I  have  been  doing.  And  I  am 
uite  sure  that  some  of  my  smoking  friends,  who 
re  less  particular  than  lam,  and  especially  those 
vho  cultivate  dirty  G-erman  pipes,  are  never  free 
rem  the  peculiar  perfumery  of  stale  tobacco. 


A.nd  as  this  is  far  from  being  pleasant  to  me, 
who  am  a  smoker,  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  pleas- 
ant to  those  who  are  not  smokers.  Moreover,  the 
expectoration  which  smoking  provokes,  is  far 
from  a  pleasant  or  cleanly  habit.  On  these  ac- 
counts, then,  had  I  to  pass  through  life  again, 
I  think  I  would  determine  to  pass  through  it 
without  learning  to  smoke. 

Again,  I  think  that  smoking  does  not  add  to 
a  man's  respectability.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
has  not,  sometimes,  a  contrary  tendency.  This 
may  depend  on  circumstances.  Certainly,  some 
men  of  the  highest  respectability  do  not  think 
it  any  derogation  to  be  seen  at  times  inhaling  the 
vapor  of  a  cigar  or  pipe ;  but  no  one  will  say 
that  they  would  not  be  equally  respectable  were 
they  known  to  avoid  smoking  as  an  evil  thing. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  noto- 
riously lost  caste  by  being  numbered  among  the 
smokers  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  am  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  admit,  if  a  smoker  be  reckoned  a  res- 
pectable man,  it  is  in  spite  of  his  habit,  and  not 
because  of  it. 

Once  more,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  good 
many  people  in  the  world  are  so  fastidious  and 
weak,  some  smokers  say,  as  to  think  smoking  a 
disagreeable  habit.  They  do  not  willingly  admit 
a  smoker  into  their  houses,  because  they  dislike 
his  accompaniments.  Well,  say,  that  it  is  fas- 
tidiousness and  affectation,  and  ^'  all  nonsense'^ 
— though,  friend  and  fellow-smoker,  we  have  no 
right  to  say  that — ^but  suppose  it  be,  the  effect 
is  the  same ;  our  practice  makes  us  disagreeable, 
causes  us  to  be  shunned,  and  sometimes,  if  we 
don't  take  care,  to  be  shut  out  from  good  Soci- 
ety. 

True,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  avoid  this 
evil — the  chance  of  being  disagreeable,  or  thrust 
out  from  good  society— -by  never  smoking  except 
where  smoke  is  welcome.  But  it  is  not  pleasant, 
at  times,  to  be  debarred  a  favorite  resource  for 
passing  time.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  self-denial 
required,  I  think,  when  a  man  would,  but  dare 
not  put  a  pipe  to  his  mouth.  And  as,  more  or 
less  often,  such  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  the 
smoker  who  has  consideration  for  others  as  well 
as  for  himself,  or  who  has  indeed  due  considera- 
tion for  himself,  I  would,  I  think,  if  my  youth 
could  be  renewed,  avoid  the  need  for  this  self- 
denial  by  not  learning  to  smoke. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  smoking  is  not  one  of 
the  things  which  help  to  push  a  man  onward  in 
the  world;  and  I  am  mistaken  if,  sometimes,  the 
habit  is  not  like  a  clog  to  keep  him  back.  I  am 
very  sure  that  a  young  man,  for  instance,  is  net 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  situation  of  responsibility 
and  trust  because  he  knows  how  to  handle  a  ci- 
gar in  an  elegant  manner,  or  is  refined  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  best  oroonoko  ;  I  have  a  strong 
impression,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  one 
would  prefer  keeping  this  acquirement  in  the 
back-ground.    In  other  words,  I  cannot  but  be 
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persuaded  that — all  things  else  being  equal — the 
man  who  does  not  smoke  has  a  better  chance  of 
success  in  the  world  than  the  man  who  does : 
and  as,  if  I  were  young  again,  I  should  wish  to 
succeed,  if  possible,  I  think  I  would  not  learn 
to  smoke. 

And  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  of  business, 
and  employers  generally,  look  with  suspicion  on 
tobacco-smokers  ;  for  though  a  youth  or  a  man, 
in  spite  of  his  practice,  may  be  a  valuable  work- 
man, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  smoker  at 
times  lays  himself  open  to  temptations,  strongly 
tugging  at  him,  to  draw  him  aside  from  integ- 
rity and  honor.  It  is  not  every  smoker  that  can 
puff  away  at  a  drypi/pe:  and  the  youth  who,  to 
be  manly,  puts  himself  to  the  discomfort  of  learn- 
ing to  smoke,  is  likely  also,  with  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  to  learn  to  tipple.  In  short,  I  fear 
it  will  be  found,  if  curiously  and  strictly  sought 
into,  that  smoking  often  leads  to  sottishuess.  I 
fear  also  that,  as  with  every  other  needless  ex- 
pense, it  leads,  sometimes  to  dishonesty.  It  is 
not  always  that  a  youth  or  a  man  can  afford  to 
dissipate  twenty-five  cents  a  week,  nor  twelve 
cents  either,  in  smoke.  But  a  dollar  a  week 
would  not  suffice  for  the  vespertine  or  nocturnal 
cigar  and  glass  of  many  a  fast "  youth  of  the 
present  day.  Where  do  they  get  their  quarters  ? 

Well,  I  never  spent  more  than  I  thought  I 
could  honestly  afford  on  smoke,  (perhaps  they  do 
not,  either,)  and  I  never  needed  to  wet  my  pipe; 
but  because  of  the  temptations  which  beset  the 
smoker,  I  think,  could  I  go  back  again  to  the 
morning  of  my  life,  I  would  not  learn  to  smoke. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  that  smoking  is  gene- 
rally necessary  as  an  aid  to  mental  exertion,  or 
an  incentive  to  profound  study.  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  motto,  Ex  fumo  dare  lucem;'^ 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  tobacco  smoke  is  con- 
cerned. There  have  been  philosophers,  poets, 
statesmen,  and  divines,  among  the  smokers;  so 
have  there  been  among  the  non-smokers.  And  I  am 
compelled  to  conclude  that  wisdom  does  not  coyly 
clothe  itself  in  vapor.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
bound  to  acknowledge  my  reluctant  belief  that 
if  the  tobacco-pipe  is  sometimes  a  help-meet  to 
the  pen,  it  quite  as  often  happens  that  the  pen 
is  the  bond-servant  of  the  pipe.  Therefore,  were 
I  to  begin  the  world  again,  I  think  I  would  not 
learn  to  smoke. 

I  think,  lastly,  that  it  is  very  disgusting  to 
see  beardless  youths,  and  boys  just  entering  their 
teens,  puffing  and  spitting  in  the  public  streets. 
It  was  but  an  evening  or  two  ago  that  I  met  a 
little  m.anikin,  about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
probably  twelve  years  of  age,  with  a  face  as 
smooth  as  a  girl's,  sucking  furiously  at  a  dirty 
meerschaum  nearly  as  long  as  his  arm,  till  the 
ashes  in  the  bowl  glowed  with  a  burning  heat. 
And  the  most  charitable  wish  I  could  frame  for 
the  poor  misguided  lad  was,  that  before  he  got  to 
the  bottom  of  his  pipe  he  might  be  desperately  sick. 


Seriously,  I  have  observed  so  many  mischie 
connected  with  smoking — have  known  so  mac 
shipwrecks  made  by  it,  ay,  even  of  faith  and 
good  conscience — have  seen  so  much  time  was 
ed,  so  much  money  too,  and  so  much  health- 
and  have  witnessed  so  much  deterioration  of  cha 
acter  in  some  who  have  given  themselves  up  i 
the  practice,  to  be  led  captive  by  it  at  its  will- 
that  though  I  may  have  escaped,  by  Grod's  hel 
its  worst  evils,  yet  if  I  had  to  begin  life  again, 
would  not — I  think  I  would  hot  — learn  to  smok 
National  Magazine. 

FRIENDS'  liNTELLIGENCEE 

PHILADELPHLA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  12,  1856 

We  published  in  the  22d  No.  of  our  12t 
Volume,  an  article  from  the  National  Magazii 

on  '^Tobacco,"  and  we  this  week  extract anoth(  F 

from  that  periodical  upon  the  same  subject.  'f'  ; 

Not  from  a  desire  to  become  the  champion  f(i  jf  ? 

any  especial  moral  reform,  nor  a  cynical  faul  if: 
finding  spirit,  are  we  induced  to  attack  this  foolig 

and  deleterious  practice,  but  from  a  sincere  an  \ 
serious  conviction  that  it  h  impairing  the  usefu 

ness,  and  injuring  the  health  of  too  many  in  tl  p,, 

present  generation,  [oa 

So  powerfully  are  some  enslaved  by  this  habi  ^f^' 

that  not  only  is  their  breath  disagreeably  tainte(  ' 

but  their  hair  and  clothes  are  filled  with  tfci  ^jij 

odor  of  this  noxious  weed.    Could  they  realiz  ti-e 

the  unpleasant  effects  (  f  their  effluvia  whe  ■ 

thrown  into  juxtaposition  with  those  unaccustomcj  ', 

to  the  use  of  tobacco,  we  believe  they  woul  ^y. 

abandon  a  habit  so  uncivilized  in  conceptioif  t^.; 

and  filthy  in  practice.  ^i: 

The  demand  for  this  article  has  increased  i 

such  an  extent,  that  its  consumption  require 

not  only  a  vast  amojnt  of  that  annually  prt  \^ 

duced  in  our  country,  but  an  importation  i  \^'> 

value  far  exceeding  our  exports  of  flour.  '^'J- 

1]  - 

Sorrowful  it  is  that  young  men  are  so  gent 
rally  initiated  into  this  captivating  and  degradin  i^, 
habit,  and  even  little  boys  are  ensnared  by  it 
indulgence  into  a  practice  which  is  physicall 
and  morally  defiling  the  American  communit}. 

How  far  we,  as  a  Society,  are  censurable  o 
this  account,  individual  examination  must  dt 
termine;  but  we  fear  there  are  among  us  som' 
valuable  members  who  are  thoughtlessly  lend 
ing  their  countenance  to  this  custom,  and  wi 
would  ask  them  how  far  their  influence  in  thi 
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tspect  is  affecting  the  character  of  the  youth 
j-ound  them  ? 

'  We  desire  to  censure  none ;  but  we  would 
I  lat  ye  ^'  take  heed,  lest  by  any  means  this 
[i^  jberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling  block  to 
i;?ipiem  that  are  weak/' 

will'  I   


lei 


liatel 


H !  We  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
jStracts  from  the  minutes  and  proceedings  of 
enesee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  from  which 
Je  take  the  following  : — 

.t  Genesse  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at 
Farmington  by  adjournments  from  the  9th  day 
of  the  6th  mouth  to  the  12th  of  the  same,  in- 
clusive, 1856. 
^-^ '  After  a  short  season  of  silent  waiting,  the 
azitames  of  the  Representatives  were  called.  They 
tippeared  to  be  all  present,  except  one  from 
cipio,  one  from  Canada,  and  two  from  Pelham. 
or  the  absence  of  two,  satisfactory  reasons 
re  given. 

faiil  t  A  certificate  was  introduced  from  our  Women 
foi)li|riends,  recommending  Priscilla  Gadwallader,  a 
linister,  from  Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting  in 
jie  State  of  Indiana,  dated  6th  month,  8th, 
S53,  endorsed  by  Blue  River  Quarterly  Meet- 
^'l^ig,  and  renewed  by  the  same  Quarterly  Meet- 
g  on  the  24th  of  the  5th  month  last.  Her 
i)Dcpany  and  religious  services  were  acceptable 
us. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
'thhicli  this' meeting  is  in  correspondence,  were 
iiijceived  and  read;  and  the  minds  of  Friends 
ere  led  to  reflect  upon  their  solemn  admonitions 
id  affectionate  counsels,  to  compare  them  to  a 
rook  by  the  wayside,  and  to  indulge  a  gratifying 
™'|id  lively  hope,  that  we  may  be  each  others' 
ptioi  blpers  in  maintaining  the  faith,  that  was,  and 
delivered  to  the  saints.    We  deeply  sym- 
ithize  with  the  tried  and  humbled  spirits  in 
stant  places,  and  especially  with  those  parts  of 
le  heritage  who  have  been  deprived  of  faithful 
borers;  but  we  trust  the  departure  of  these 
ay  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  fill  their 
aces  in  the  militant  church,  and  that  in  the 
ord's  appointed  time  they  also  will  receive  the 
)ly  anointing  that  will  enable  them  to  become 
iii  adges  as  at  first  and  Counsellors  as  at  the  be- 
),,|<nning. 

To  the  weighty  service  of  essaying  answers  to 
icse  acceptable  communications,  as  way  may  be 
)ened,  in  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  and  perfect 
isdom,  and  reporting  the  Essays  to  a  future 
tting  of  this  meeting,  the  usual  committee  was 
)pointed. 

An  affectionate  Epistle  was  also  received  from 
IV  aged  Friend,  Samuel  Comfort,  which  was 
.tisfactory  and  edifying,  and  a  hope  was  ex- 
fessed  that  it  may  claim  the  attention  of  all. 


A  proposition  from  Farmington  Quarterly 
I  Meeting,  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  disci- 
!  pline,  relative  to  the  erection  of  grave  stones, 
having  been  forwarded  on  the  minutes  from  that 
quarter,  it  was  concluded  to  refer  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  four  Friends  from  each  Quarter,  who 
are  directed  to  unite  with  a  like  Committee  of 
Women  Friends,  (if  they  concur  in  making  an 
appointment,)  to  give  proper  attention  thereto, 
and  report  to  a  future  sitting. 

The  Representatives  being  requested  to  pro- 
pose to  this  meeting  at  its  next  sitting  the  name 
of  a  friend  to  serve  the  meeting  as  Clerk,  and 
for  the  present  year — then  adjourned  to  the 
11th  hour  to-morrow  morning. 

10th  of  the  month  and  Sd  of  the  week. — Friends 
assembled  about  the  time  adjourned  to. 

Sunderland  P.  Gardner,  on  behalf  of  the 
Representatives,  reported,  that  those  of  them 
who  had  met  had  united  in  proposing  the  name 
of  Caleb  Carmalt  as  Clerk,  and  John  Searing  as 
Assistant  Clerk ;  whose  names  being  separately 
considered,  were  united  with,  and  they  appointed 
to  the  service  for  the  present  year. 

The  usual  time  for  considering  the  state  of 
society  having  now  arrived,  the  queries  were  all 
read,  and  summary  answers  being  proposed  and 
considered,  were  united  with,  and  directed  to  be 
recorded. 

More  than  the  usual  deficiencies  in  the  atten- 
dance of  our  religious  assemblies,  as  well  as  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  other  testimonies  and 
religious  duties,  being  manifest  from  the  reports, 
it  has  been  to  us  a  cause  of  painful  solicitude, 
and  exercised  friends  were  favored  to  exhibit 
many  instances  of  the  dangers  and  the  evils  that 
will  necessarily  follow  from  these  acts  of  disobe- 
dience, as  well  as  many  instances  of  the  blessings 
and  advantages  that  have  followed  from  the 
faithful  performance  of  this  reasonable  service, 
all  our  other  religious  professions  and  institutions 
being  in  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  faithful- 
ness to  the  commandment  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
might,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  The  precept  of  the  greatfounder 
of  the  Christian  faith,  to  lay  up  treasure  where 
it  will  all  be  safe,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
corrupt,  where  no  thieves  break  through  and 
steal,  was  revived,  and  although  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise  may  regard  the  time  thus  appropriated 
to  religious  communion  to  be  the  sacrifice  of 
fools,  God  will  not  only  give  those  who  are  faith- 
ful an  answer  of  peace,  but  will  also  reward  them 
abundantly  with  temporal  blessings.  We  believe 
the  acquisition  of  property  is  laudable  and  justifi- 
able, when  the  object  for  which  it  is  obtained  is 
the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  wisdom,  and 
virtue ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  snares  with  which 
the  adversary  of  man's  salvation  sought  to  seduce 
and  carry  captive  Him  who  was  sent  to  be  our 
example  ;  and  we  have  been  exceedingly  solici- 
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tous  that  parents  may  exhibit  to  their  children 
moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  property,  in  the 
furniture  of  their  hojises,  in  the  provision  for 
their  tables,  and  above  all  that  in  the  integrity 
of  their  motives  and  the  purity  of  their  hearts, 
all  may  be  like  unto  the  patriarch  who  com- 
manded his  household  after  him  to  vralk  uprightly 
and  consistently  ;  and  being  thus  preserved  under 
divine  limitations,  and  experiencing  many  neces- 
sary baptisms,  regarding  them  as  visitations  of 
Grod's  pure  spirit,  our  society  may  arise  as  from 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  shaking  off  the 
dust  of  the  earth  may  bear  that  portion  of  power 
and  authority  in  the  world  for  which  it  is  quali- 
fied and  divinely  appointed. 

In  considering  the  second  query,  the  divine 
admonition  was  revived :  "  If  ye  love  not  a 
brother  whom  ye  have  seen,  how  can  ye  love 
God  whom  ye  have  not  seen,''  and  as  God  is 
love,  and  love  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  every  de- 
parture from  this  living,  vivifying  principle,  is 
not  only  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  a  departure 
from  the  presence  and  love  of  the  Father ;  and 
when  we  do  this,  all  our  professions  of  religion 
are  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  !  We  are  only 
to  overcome  evil  with  good ;  and  we  can  only  do 
this  by  evincing  that  we  love  those  we  admon- 
ish :  every  attempt  to  cast  out  devils  or  unclean 
spirits  through  any  other  medium,  is  alike  wicked 
and  unavailing.  Our  fathers  loved  one  another, 
and  if  we  do  not  exhibit  that  love  among  our- 
selves, how  can  we  expect  to  ofi"er  an  unbroken 
front  or  administer  a  rebuke  to  the  systematic 
commission  of  evil.  It  is  evident  the  judgments 
of  God  are  impending,  that  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  are  around  us,  and  by  our  answers  to  the 
fourth  and  seventh  queries  we  are  off'ering  to 
them  no  steady  resistance.  In  civil  commotions, 
when  the  sanctities  of  habitation  are  disregarded 
and  profaned,  the  fruits  of  industry  destroyed, 
and  God's  glorious  image  defaced,  by  the  ferocity 
of  armed  invaders,  our  ability  to  rebuke  them 
is  lost  by  our  unfaithfulness,  by  manifesting  that 
as  we  do  not  love  one  another,  we  cannot  sin- 
cerely love  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  feel  that 
the  impending  evils  of  domestic  and  intes- 
tine war  are  weighing  heavily  upon  the  minds  of 
many  around  us,  that  it  has  already  reached  our 
legislative  assemblies,  and  yet  any  appeal  or  in- 
terference from  us  is  unavailing,  because  of  a 
want  of  love  and  unity  among  ourselves.  We 
believe  that  if  unity,  and  peace,  and  love,  had 
prevailed  in  our  society  in  its  fulness,  as  inten- 
ded in  the  economy  of  divine  and  perfect  wis- 
dom, the  spread  of  intemperance,  the  practice  of 
war,  or  the  extension  of  slavery,  could  not  now 
have  been  sanctioned  by  public  authority ;  but 
God  would  have  opened  to  us  a  door  of  utter- 
ance, reaching  the  witness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  our  petitions,  appeals,  and  remon- 
strances, which  we  once  knew  to  be  quick  and 
powerful  in  their  operation  upon  the  govern- 


ment, would  be  used  availingly.  We  have  is 
deed  cause  to  mourn,  because  the  standard-beai 
ers  fail  and  faint,  and  we  can  only  utter  the  cr 
of  the  desponding,  "  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godF; 
man  ceaseth,  the  faithful  fail  from  among  th 
children  of  men."  We  have,  indeed,  many  thing 
to  shake  our  confidence  in  our  Society,  to  humbl 
the  haughty  and  proud  in  spirit,  but  we  kno\ 
that  although  God  is  high,  he  will  have  respec 
unto  the  lowly ;  He  will  know  the  proud  fron 
afar :"  and  amid  all  these  baptisms  and  backsli 
dings  we  have  remembered  the  consoling  assui 
ance,  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsake 
thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee;' 
and  many  fervent  petitions  have  been  put  up 
that  the  gathering  arm  of  divine  goodness  ma; 
be  stretched  out  to  our  younger  members,  lead 
ing  them  as  lambs  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  o 
the  flock  of  Christ,  and  although  they  may  wan 
examples,  and  have  cause  frequently  to  querj 
"  Who  shall  show  us  any  good  ?"  we  trust  the; 
will  yet  remember  that  the  Lord's  watchful  ey 
is  upon  them  and  his  presence  and  power  aroun( 
them  ;  that  he  who  was  their  bright  exampl 
made  it  the  joy  of  his  life  to  do  good  to  all,  evei 
to  his  enemies,  endeavoring  to  effect  their  salva 
tion  as  well  as  their  temporal  prosperity  ;  that  ii 
that  straight  path  he  walked  without  a  side-lool 
without  a  thought  that  might  not  be  exposed  t" 
the  gaze  of  angels  or  of  men  !  We  utter  noth 
ing  more  than  the  lessons  of  experience  whei 
we  tell  them  that  although  they  may  possess  al 
the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  earth,  and  ma; 
adorn  their  minds  with  all  the  gems  that  glitte 
among  the  gifts  of  talents  and  genius,  all  th 
glory  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  insufficient  t 
keep  him  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  tha 
leads  to  life  and  peace;  and  we  believe  that  i 
they  would  receive  and  yield  to  the  pathetic  ex 
hortation  addressed  to  him  by  his  dying  parent 
^'  Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  tk, 
fathers  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart  a 
with  a  willing  mind,"  they  would  enjoy  mcH' 
true  happiness  than  was  ever  attained  by  th 
greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind,  because,  if  thei 
serve  him  he  will  be  found  of  them,  but  i 
they  forsake  him  he  will  cast  them  off  forever/ 
An  affectionate  solicitude  was  felt  and  expressed 
that  all  our  members  may  look  towards  th* 
Lord's  holy  habitation,  and  be  willing  to  beai 
as  well  as  to  ask  for,  the  searching  power  of  hi 
truth,  and  not  turn  away  sorrowful,  but  follo'? 
in  his  footsteps,  receiving  the  wine  that  impart 
life  and  activity,  and  the  oil  that  anoints  and  re 
anoints  for  service.  We  earnestly  and  affection 
ately  entreat  fathers  to  dwell  deep  in  travail  ani 
exercise  of  spirit,  feeling  after  renewed  abilit 
to  step  forward,  in  the  line  of  divine  appoint 
ment,  approaching  the  throne  only  with  unspot 
ted  and  purified  spirits,  resisting  all  who  flatte 
them  with  expressions  that  they  are  any  bette 
than  those  who  fulfil  their  appointed  work  in  les 
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•4  nspicuous  places.  Such  men  speak  vanity 
l  id  lies,  with  double  hearts  and  flattering  lips, 
d  the  Lord  will  cut  them  off  together,  even 
that  flattereth  and  him  that  is  flattered/' 
Our  testimony  against  the  insidious  wiles  of  a 
teling  ministry,  has  been  forcibly  sustained  in 
is  meeting :  the  conduct  of  those  who  make 
jrchandise  of  the  Grospel,  has  been  publicly  ex- 
sed  by  Friends  who  have  witnessed  the  many 
ares  laid  to  entrap  and  seduce  the  unwary,  to 
ercome  the  feeble  minded  and  to  cherish 
Mrseries  of  priestcraft  and  selfishness  :  for  this 
rpose  taxing  the  energies  of  the  strong,  di- 
nlshing  the  little  left  for  the  poor,  and  taking 
B  last  mite  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
hen  we  see  ministers  of  the  very  same  religious 
is  and  professions  taking  opposite  sides  upon 
subject  of  Slavery,  praying  to  the  s^me 
^-'"Uneficent  and  loving  Father  for  the  success  of 
posite  armies,  inciting  their  flocks  to  civil  and 
;estine  war  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
d  taking  pay  for  thus  stirring  up  their  minds 
blood  and  carnage  by  prayers  and  exhortations, 
have  craved  that  our  souls  may  not  be  drawn 
0  their  secret  councils,  that  unto  their  assem- 
es  our  honor  may  not  be  united.  And  we 
ieve  we  are  not  confounding  our  testimony 
on  this  subject  with  the  denunciation  of  men, 

0  we  hnow  are  often  upright  and  worthy,  when 
say  that  such  a  system  is  in  utter  disregard 

the  first  principles  of  the  gospel,  is  drinking 
iniquity  like  water,  and  laying  waste  the 
lole  heritage  of  God. 

Our  attention  being  called  to  the  state  of  our 
iety  in  Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  ex- 
3ited  in  the  answer  to  the  queries  from  that 
Jii  leting,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  visit  it, 
d  such  of  its  branches  as  way  may  open  to  at- 
id  in  the  unfoldings  of  divine  wisdom ;  to  ren- 
isfsjjr  them  such  advice  and  assistance  as  their  cir- 
jii  instances  may  require  ;  and  report  to  our  next 
airly  meeting. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  our  last  sitting,  to 
ite  with  Women  Friends,  in  considering  the 
aposed  explanation  of  discipline  upon  the  sub- 
it  of  grave-stones  made  a  report — upon  con- 
ieration  whereof  the  meeting  united  in  dismiss - 

the  subject  from  our  minutes. 
The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufi'erings  were 
introduced  and  read.   The  services  of  Friends 
that  meeting  were  satisfactory  to  this )  and  the 
oposition  from  that  meeting  to  paint  the  Meet- 

1  House  at  the  expense  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
s  united  with,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  at- 
ad  thereto,  who  are  authorized  to  draw  on  our 
easurer  for  the  necessary  funds. 
To-morrow  being  the  day  usually  set  apart  for 
blic  divine  worship,  adjourned  to  the  11th 
ur  on  5th  day  morning. 

Vlih  of  the  month  and  bth  of  the  week. — The 
)mmittee  appointed  to  prepare  Essays  of  Epis- 
!S  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  this  meet- 


; 


ing  is  in  correspondence,  reported  one  to  each 
meeting,  which  being  united  with,  were  directed 
to  be  transcribed,  signed,  and  forwarded. 

The  business  for  which  this  meeting  assembled 
having  been  transacted  in  harmony  and  love,  the 
breathings  of  gratitude,  love,  and  devotion,  have 
been  sensibly  felt  at  its  close;  those  upon  whom 
the  holy  spirit  descended  have  felt  it  remaining  : 
and  the  baptisms  with  which  the  faithful  are 
baptized,  have  been  regarded  as  bless'"Dgs.  He 
who  died  for  us  having  been  felt  to  be  alive  and 
to'  be  with  us,  we  have  cherished  an  humble, 
hope,  that  he  will  not  forsake  us  in  the  hours  of 
separation  or  temptation :  and  under  this  har- 
monizing and  soothing  impression,  the  meeting 
adjourns  to  meet  again,  at  the  usual  time  ne-xt 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  divine  will. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Clerk  this  year. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  Sc.,  for  Sixth  month, 
1855  and  1856. 

1855 

Rain  during  a  portion  of  the  24  hours  12 
Do.       the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 

day,  3 

Cloudy  without  storms,      ...  6 
Ordinary  clear,    .....  9 
Average   Temperattires  of  the  month  as  per  three  dif' 
f event  hours  of  the  day* 


1856 
10 

0 
7 
13 


1855 


1856 


9 

12 

3 

9 

12 

3 

64. 

74.23 

77.70 

73.80 

81.28  1 

86.62 

1855  1856 

Average  wea??.  temperature  of  the  month,  70.19  74.44 
Highest  average       do.      occurring  in 

any  day  of  do.  .  .  .  95.  98 
Lowest    do.  do.  do.     53.  55 

Amount  of  rain  falling  during  the  month    7.94  in.  1.98 
Deaths  in  Philadelphia  during  the  four  cur- 
rent weeks  of  the  month,  .       .       698  783 

The  excessively  hot  weather  of  the  3d  and 
4th  insts.  elicited  considerable  remark,  and  the 
writer  was  induced  to  refer  to  his  diary  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1837,  from  which  he  has  com- 
piled the  following  as  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  the  same  days  of  the  ''present  year. 

9  o'clk.  12  o'clk,  3  o'clk.  Mean  temperature 


Sixth  mo. 

3, 

1848 

72 

83 

90 

81.66 

1849 

67 

76 

86 

78.83 

1852 

75 

86 

90 

83.66 

1856 

78 

80 

90 

82.66 

Sixth  mo. 

4, 

1843 

75 

78 

84 

79. 

184S 

81 

89 

91 

83.66 

1853 

75 

79 

80 

78 

1856 

77  • 

91 

95 

87.66 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  third  of 
last  month  has  only  been  equalled  or  exceeded 
once  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  while  the 
fourth  has  had  no  parallel,  neither  has  such  in- 
tense heat  been  experienced  during  that  period 
(and  probably  for  a  much  longer  space  of  time) 
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so  early  in  the  season  !  The  morning  of  the  5th 
of  this  year  was  worth  noticiog,  giving  us  80 
degrees  at  9  A.  M. 

Nor  must  the  five  closing  days  of  the  month 
be  passed  over  in  silence  :  the  heat  exceeded 
even  the  corresponding  ones  of  last  year,  which 
were  then  considered  almost  unprecedented. 
The  following  comparison  may  possess  interest 
for  some. 


1855 

1856 

9 

12 

3 

Mean. 

9 

12 

3 

Mean. 

6  mo.  26, 

75 

82 

85 

81 

,78 

83 

98 

86 

27, 

75 

86 

90 

84 

,80 

87 

96 

88 

28, 

77 

88 

92 

86 

85 

89 

99 

91 

29, 

81 

90 

96 

89 

!89 

97 

99 

95 

30, 

86 

92 

96 

91 

|87 

94 

99 

93 

The  entire  month  in  fact  has  been  remarkable 
for  heat.  The  average  for  66  years,  past  has 
been  about  71  i  degrees,  wJiile  the  present  year 
it  reached  about  74^  degrees,  a  height  exceeded 
only  Jive  times  since  1790  inclusive,  viz.,  in 
1793,  1822,  1825,  1831,  and  1838. 

Philada.  1th  mo.  12,  1856.        J.  M.  E. 

We  publish  in  this  paper,  No.  3  of  the  article 
entitled  ''Health  for  the  People,'^  although  with 
our  views  of  the  gospel  ministry  we  cannot 
unite  with  all  the  writer's  suggestions. 

HEALTH  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. — NO.  III. 

Remedies  for  the  evils  'pointed  out. 

In  two  former  articles  have  been  presented  the 
fact  of  the  general  decay  of  national  health,  and 
some  of  its  causes  and  results.  It  has  thus 
been  shown  that,  while  the  Greeks  of  old  sys- 
tematically trained  their  children  to  be  vigorous, 
beautiful,  graceful  and  healthy,  the  American 
people  are  as  systematically  training  their  off- 
spring to  be  feeble,  sickly,  homely,  deformed 
and  awkward,  as  much  so  as  if  it  was  a  deliberate 
design.  By  their  wise  methods  the  Greeks  be- 
came the  strongest,  wisest,  and  most  beautiful 
nation  of  the  Old  World.  The  Anglo-Saxon, 
physically  is  one  of  the  finest  stocks  on  earth, 
and  has  as  fair  a  chance  as  the  Greeks  ever  had 
to  gain  the  same  pre-eminence  in  these  later  ages. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  point  out  the 
course  to  be  pursued  for  this  purpose — a  course 
that  would  at  once  remedy  past  mistakes  and  se- 
cure future  advancement. 

The  most  important  steps  have  been  already 
indicated,  which  are  to  bring  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  people  hy  the  newspaper 
press,  and  by  introducing  into  all  schools,  but  es- 
pecially our  common  schools,  a  school  hooh  on 
Physiology  and  Healthy  so  simplified  and  inte- 
resting that  parents  as  well  as  children  will  be 
led  to  read  it. 

Neither  adults  nor  children  can  be  led  to  obey 
the  laws  of  health,  until  they  understand,  not 


merely  what  these  laws  are,  but  the  philosop 
of  them — the  reason  why  obeying  or  neglecti 
them  involves  evil  or  good. 

Next  it  is  proposed  that  a  system  of  physi 
training  or  calisthenic  exercises,  which  is  ( 
portion  of  this  book,  be  made  an  obligatory  p 
tion  of  school  duty  in  all  educational  insti 
tions,  but  especially  in  our  Common  Schoc 
These  exercises  are  arranged  to  train  and  de\ 
ope  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and  can  be  uj 
in  any  family  or  school,  without  apparatus  s 
without  additional  room.  As  much  authority 
needed  to  enforce  a  proper  system  of  physi 
training  as  is  required  to  secure  intellectual 
velopment.  The  Greeks  put  this  first ;  we  hi 
left  it  out  entirely. 

Another  indispensable  measure,  is  to  enlist ' 
powerful  influence  of  the  pidpit.  Men,  wom 
and  children  need  to  hear  from  the  ministers 
religion  that  the  laws  of  health  are  the  laws 
God,  SLnd  that  when  they  neglect  or  disobey  th 
they  commit  sin  as  really  as  when  they  lie, 
swear,  or  steal. 

Clergymen  can  set  forth  the  laws  of  heal! 
and  explain  their  philosophy.  They  can  sh 
to  their  people  how  it  is  that  every  pair 
lungs  vitiates  one  hogshead  of  air  every  ho\ 
which  should  be  expelled  and  replaced  by  fre 
air  from  without.  It  can  be  shown  that  evt 
householder  is  guilty  of  poisoning  who  does  i 
provide  the  proper  amount  of  pure  air  fur  all  1 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  that  the  most  cr 
poisoning  of  all  is  collecting  the  young  inhea 
and  unventilated  school  rooms. 

Every  clergyman,  too,  can  teach  his  peoj 
that  intemperance  in  eating  is  as  fatal  to  hea 
and  as  really  a  sin  as  intemperance  in  drii 
He  can  convince  them  that  the  American  peo 
eat  too  much  fat  meat,  butter,  sugar  and  mol 
ses :  that  confectionary  disorders  the  stooaai 
and  spices,  pepper,  and  other  condiments  exc 
a  false  appetite,  inducing  excess ;  and  that  t 
coffee,  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  all  alike  needles 
stimulating  the  nervous  system  and  causing  ci 
sequent  debility.  j 

So,  also,  the  duty  of  strengthening  and  pi3 
fying  the  whole  system  by  daily  ablutions  of  1 
whole  person  in  cool  water  can  be  enforced,  a 
those  unhealthy  modes  of  clothing  that  indv 
debility,  deformity,  and  disease,  can  be  set  foa 
as  heinous  sins.  The  wickedness  of  compress! 
the  vital  and  lower  organs  by  tight  dress 
every  kind,  the  mischief  of  sustaining  hea 
clothing  on  the  hips,  instead  of  the  shoulde 
and  the  terrible  evils  that  result  from  the  wei^ 
and  heat  of  accumulated  clothing  around  1 
hips  can  be  set  forth  as  properly  as  the  evils 
intemperance.  To  oppose  the  guilty  and  fa 
fashions  of  dress  requires  the  authority  of  tb 
motives  that  religion  alone  can  present. 

Again,  the  ministers  of  religion  should  as; 
cially  be  invoked  to  aid  in  reducing  the  excel 
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intellectualj  social,  political  and  business  ex- 

ements  that  keep  the  brain  of  this  nation  at 
"    rer  heat,  and  are  gradually  exhausting  the 

ysical  energies.    Excess  in  study,  in  care,  in 
,  siness,  in  amusement,  in  everything  that  taxes 
^   i  brain,  is  our  grand  national  sin. 
^i;;.   And  there  is  no  direction  in  which  men  and 

men  are  so  unenlightened  and  so  much  need 
r,!  J  itruction  from  the  pulpit  as  in  this.  And  one 
,  Lson  is,  that  ministers,  teachers  and  parents 
.  ,.  I  themselves  so  extensively  involved  in  this 

..    The  brain  and  nerves  of  the  whole  nation 

)  wearing  down  with  overstimulation  in  drink, 

it,  tobacco,  and  mental  activity. 

The  importance  of  moderation  in  the  plans 

i  duties  of  life,  the  need  of  daily  recurring 

iods  of  social  and  domestic  relaxation,  the 
"^l  ty  of  regular  and  proper  periods  for  the  brain 
:  '  'rest  by  sleep,  and  the  necessity  of  amusements 
;  all  who  are  taxed  by  cares  and  responsibilities 
I     these  are  duties  tbat  especially  need  to  be  en- 

ced  by  the  solemn  sanctions  of  religion.  In 
' IS  speaking  of  amusements  as  duties,  of  course 

reference  is  had  to  those  preposterous  fashion- 
'   e  gatherings  in  ill  ventilated  rooms,  where 

Utomaeli  is  taxed  with  improper  food  and  drink, 
'  :  ;)  person  girt  up  in  murderous  fashions,  the  brain 
.  J  sited  by  the  fascinating  dance,  when  quiet  sleep 
, i  pure  air  are  its  due,  and  where  the  benevo- 

t  laws  of  God  for  our  health  and  happiness 
more  recklessly  violated  than  in  any  other 
''['\  Qumstance^  than  can  be  named. 

[t  is  especially  in  reference  to  the  young  that 
attention  of  the  clergy  is  invoked.    For  the 

t  half  century,  every  year  has  witnessed  new 
J'  nands  on  the  brain  by  multiplying  studies  and 
.  ,'  Teasing  stimulating  motives.  Parents,  teach- 
"  ^  ,  school  committees  and  State  ofl&cers  of  edu- 
1^^*  ion  all  combine  to  stimulatey  stimulate,  with 
"  care  to  balance  the  fatal  pressure  by  sufficient 
'  3rcise  and  amusement.    The  result  is,  the  ri- 

g  generation  are  coming  on  with  pale  or  thick 
^  1  sallow  skin,  instead  of  the  ruddy  hue  of  for- 

r  times.  The  sunken  chest,  round  shoulders, 
:  )jecting  neck,  curved  spine,  decaying  teeth, 

1,  most  fatal  of  all,  that  sinking  and  conse- 

mt  displacement  of  all  tlieinterior  organs  from 
7.  dlittj  of  the  supporting  m.uscles  ;  these  are  be- 
■■'^t  ning  the  general  rule,  while  the  perfectly 
'■^'j  med,  ruddy  and  vigorous  looking  children 
the  exceptions.    The  clergy  of  our  coun- 
^  ■  are  especially  urged  to  direct  their  attention 

these  mournful  indications  in  our  schools. 

[n  this  connection  the  last  remedy  will  besug- 

!ted,  and  that  is,  to  secure  to  our  permanent 
'  icational  institutions,  endowed  foundations, 

sustain  teachers  whose  official  duty  it  shall  be 

teach  and  enforce  the  laws  of  health,  as  their 

ociates  do  the  laws  of  intellectual  training. 

And  here  may  be  presented  the  fact  that  the 

nerican  Women's  Edncational  •Association  is 
making  this  a  prominent  object.    Its  aim  is 
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to  establish  in.stitutions  in  which  there  shall  be 
teachers  sustained  by  endowments,  whose  official 
duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  pupils  are  edu- 
cated to  be  healthy,  and  also  thoroughly  trained 
to  perform  properly  the  distinctive  duties  of  their 
sex. 


It  was  the  practice  of  early  Friends  to  hold 
Circular  Meetings  often  called  Yearly  Meetings, 
in  neighborhoods  where  there  were  none  of  our 
Society.  The  following  ancient  verse  is  in  com- 
memoration of  one  held  in  Preston  : 

Upon  the  Anniversary  held  at  Prestov,  in  Lancashire, 
by  y«  people  called  Quakers,  2d  mo.  I9lh,  20th,  1738. 
To  Preston's  solemnity  many  repair, 
Who  Presbyters,  Catholics,  and  Churchmen  are, 
Both  ye  bench  and  ye  pulpit  and  gentry  around, 
Resort  to  the  bower  and  attend  to  the  sound 
Of  the  gospell  glad  tidings  that  published  were, 
Two  days  to  the  churches  assembled  there. 
Here  men  of  distinction,  there  ladies  were  set, 
Whilst  the  fishers  of  men  stood  spreading  their  net. 
Brave  soldiers  were  sober  and  sergeants  attend, 
And  beadles  as  porters  each  day  to  the  end  ; 
When  ye-people  from  Egypt  were  marching  along, 
Not  one  snarling  mongritt  moved  his  tongue. 
This  notable  passage  occurs  to  mind, 
When  such  civil  treatment  in  Preston  we  find. 
Jn  Preston,  that  signally  privileged  town, 
For  conduct  and  manners  a  place  of  renown. 
Recorder  and  Mayor,  its  beauty  and  grace. 
Made  way  for  the  gospell  to  flow  in  ye  place. 
If  once  the  Bereans  obtained  the  name 
Of  nobie,  then  Preston  twice  merits  the  same  ; 
May  the  God  of  our  mercies  look  down  from  above, 
And  crown  with  his  blessing  our  labor  of  love. 
And  grant  the  dear  Preston  many  fresh  visitations, 
And  make  the  Old  England  ye  beauty  of  nations,  . 
Replenish  our  monarch  with  wisdom  and  grace,  • 
His  nobles  and  every  branch  of  his  race. 
From  ye  crown  to  ye  dunghill,  each  subject  relieve, 
And  a  twice  double  portion  let  Preston  receive. 
Cause  light  both  in  bench  and  in  pulpit  to  shine, 
When  thou  makes  up  thy  jewels  let  Preston  be  thine, 
Of  the  Christian  towns  that  in  Europe  excell, 
The  noble  Prestonians  carry  the  bell. 


WORK  FOR  HEAVEN. 

If  thou  hast  thrown  a  glorious  thought 

Upon  life's  common  ways, 
Should  other  men  the  gain  have  caught, 

Fret  not  to  lose  the  praise. 

Great  thinker,  often  shalt  thou  find, 

While  folly  plunders  fame, 
To  thy  rich  store  the  crowd  is  blind, 

Nor  knows  thy  very  name. 

What  matter  that,  if  thou  uncoil 
The  soul  that  God  has  given  ; 

Not  in  the  world's  mean  eye  to  toil, 
But  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ? 

If  thou  art  true,  yet  in  thee  lurks 

For  Fame,  a  liuman  sigh, 
To  Nature  go,  and  see  how  works 

That  handmaid  of  the  sky. 

Her  own  deep  bounty  she  forgets  ; 

Is  full  of  germs  and  seeds  ; 
Nor  glorifies  herself,  nor  sets 

Her  flowers  above  her  weeds. 
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She  hides  the  modest  leaves  between  ; 

She  loves  untrodden  roads  ; 
Her  richest  treasures  are  not  seen 

By  any  eye  but  God's. 

Accept  the  lesson.    Look  not  for 

Reward  :  from  out  thee  chase 
All  selfish  ends,  and  ask  no  more 

Than  to  fulfil  thy  place. 

Household  Words » 


THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thousands  of  our  citizens  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  are  seeking  health  and  recreation  at  fashion- 
able watering  places  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
State;  while  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
most  picturesque  and  salubrious  of  any  in  the 
Union,  remain  almost  unvisited,  or  are  abandon- 
ed to  strangers.  We  say  the  most  picturesque 
and  salubrious  of  any  in  the  Union,  but  such  is 
the  ignorance  which  Philadelphians  have  of  their 
grand  old  Commonwealth,  that  many  will  read 
the  assertion  with  an  incredulous  smile.  Yet 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  mountain  region 
of  Pennsylvania  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
across,  measuring  from  the  Blue  Ridge  westward 
that  it  traverses  the  State  from  the  Maryland 
line  to  New  Jersey  and  New  York  in  a  north- 
east direction ;  that  it  comprises,  within  that 
region,  every  variety  of  landscape,  from  craggy 
cliff  to  sylvan  valley,  from  pine-clad  mountain 
to  silver  rivers,  the  assertion  that  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently picturesque  requires  no  further  words. 
Alpine  scenery  is  infinitely  more  sublime,  and 
Mount  Washington  is  grander  and  statelier. 
But  a  spectator,  standing  on  one  of  the  summits 
of4he  Alleghenies,  and  beholding  the  endless  and 
biillowy  mountains  that  roll  away  on  every  side 
till  lost  in  the  horizon,  will  ptonounce  that 
neither  Europe  nor  America  has  anything  more 
picturesque. 


''NO  AVAR  WITH  AMERICA. 

Such  is  the  heading  of  a  placard  posted 
throughout  England,  by  order  of  the  Manchester 
Peace  Society.  It  reminds  the  British  people 
that  they  have  just  come  out  of  one  war,  and  now 
they  are  threatened  with  a  war  with  America  to 
gratify  official  pride.  It  points  to  the  large  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  upon  which  the  exist- 
ence of  three  millions  of  people  in  England  im- 
mediately depends,  and  asks  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  encounter  famine,  the  depredations 
on  property,  and  the  civil  commotions  which 
less  than  twelve  months'  war  with  America 
would  inevitably  produce,  to  gratify  the  mad 
ambition  of  bungling  diplomatists  ?  If  not,  then 
it  calls  upon  them  to  meet  without  delay  and 
declare  to  their  government  that  there  shall  be 
no  war  with  America.  Such  an  appeal  will  do 
good  service  in  allaying  the  irritation  which  the 
Times  and  kindred  English  newspapers  endeavor 
to  create  in  the  public  mind,  by  misrepresenting 


the  policy'  and  feelings  of  the  American  goveri 
ment  towards  Glreat  Britain.    The  people  of  tb 
United  States  have  no  desire  to  go  to  war  wit 
Great  Britain,  and  do  not  contemplate  such*i(t; 
calamity. 


THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM. 


At  the  late  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  Bi; 
tish  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Sciencl, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  the  President,  in  the  cour;|i 
of  his  introductory  remarks,  said  : 

"Within  the  bounds  of  our  own  system, 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  own  earth,  between  thO' 
bits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  there  is  a  wide  s_ 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  planetary  dis' 
ces,  ought  to  contain  a  planet.  Kepler  predi 
that  a  planet  would  be  found  there ;  and,  str; 
to  say,  the  astronomers  of  our  own  times  dis 
ered  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent 
four  small  planets — Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
ta— -occupying  the  very  place  in  our  sj 
where  the  anticipated  planet  ought  to  have 
found.    Ceres,  the  first  of  these,  was  discoV' 


by  Pia'zza,  at  Palermo, 


in  1801  ;  Pallas,  the 


ond  of  them,by  Dr.  Olders,  of  Bremen,  iu  18 
Juno,  the  third,  by  Mr.  Harding,  in  180  4, 
Vesta,  the  fourth,  by  Dr.  Olders,  in  1807. 
ter  the  discovery  of  the  third.  Dr.  Olders 
gested  the  idea  that  they  were  the  fragmen 
a  planet  that  had  been  burst  in  pieces;  and 
sidering  that  they  must  all  have  diverged  f] 
one  point  in  the  original  orbit,  and  ough| 
return  to  the  opposite  point,  he  examined  t 
parts  of  the  heavens,  and  thus  discovered 
planet  Vesta.  But,  though  this  principle 
in  the  possession  of  astronomers,  nearly  fci 
years  elapsed  before  any  other  planetary  fr^ 
moots  were  discovered.  At  last  in  1845,  Mpg,^, 
Ileneke,  of  Dresden,  in  Prussia,  discovereitj  utyj 
fragment  called  Astrea,  and  in  18.47,  anotfe  ^^^^ 
called  Hebe.  In  the  same  year  our  countrymj  : 
Mr.  Hind,  discovered  the  other  two.  Iris 
Flora.  In  1848,  Mr.  Grraham,  an  Irishman,  dj  ^ 
covered  a  ninth  fragment  called  Metis.  Inl^lgju^j 
Mr.  Grasparis,  of  Naples,  discovered  anotl^:  [^.. 
which  he  calls  Hygea,  and  within  the  last  tj;. 
months  the  same  astronomer  has  discovered 
eleventh  fragment,  to  which  he  has  given 
name  of  Parthenope.  If  these  eleven  smallpij 
nets  are  really  the  remains  of  a  large  one,  C 
size  of  the  original  planet  must  have  been  co 
siderable.  What  its  size  was,  would  seem  to> 
a  problem  beyond  the  grasp  of  reason.  B 
human  genius  has  been  permitted  to  triumii, 
over  greater  difficulties.  The  planet '  Neptu, 
was  discovered  before  a  ray  of  its  light  had  < 
tered  the  human  eye;  and  by  a  law  of  the  so 
system  just  discovered,  we  can  determine  t 
original  magnitude  of  the  broken  planet  lo 
after  it  had  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and 
might  have  determined  it,  even  after  a  sin; 
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igment  had  proved  its  existence.  This  law  we 
e  to  Dan.  Kirkwood,  of  Pottsville,  an  humble 
merican^  who,  like  the  illustrious  Kepler,  strug- 
ed  to  find  something  new  among  the  arithmet- 
il  relations  of  the  planetary  elements.  Be- 
een  every  two  adjacent  planets  there  is  a  point 
lere  their  attractions  are  equal.  If  we  call  the 
stance  of  this  point  from  the  sun  the  radius  of 
planet's  sphere  of  attraction,  then  Mr.  Kirk- 
•  •od's  law  is,  that  in  every  planet  the  square  of 
e  length  of  its  year,  reckoned  in  days,  varies 
the  cube  of  the  radius  of  its  sphere  of  attrac- 
m.  This  law  has  been  verified  by  more  than 
e  American  astronomer,  and  there  can  be  no 
ubt,  as  one  of  them  expresses  it,  that  it  is  at 
1st  a  physical  fact  in  the  mechanism  of  our 
stem.  This  law  requires  the  existence  of  a 
met  between  Mars  and  Jupiter;  and  it  follows 
m  the  law  that  the  broken  planet  must  have 
en  a  little  larger  than  Mars,  or  about  5,000 
les  in  diameter,  and  that  the  length  of  its  day 
ist  have  been  about  571  hours.  The  American 
tronomers,  regard  this  law  as  amounting  to  a 
mongtration  of  the  nebula  hypothesis  of  La- 
ice ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that  this  opinion 
11  not  be  adopted  by  the  astronomers  of  Eng- 
id.  Among  the  more  recent  discoveries  within 
e  bounds  of  our  own  system,  I  cannot  omit  to 
ntion  those  of  our  distinguished  countryman, 
r.  Lassels,  of  Liverpool.  By  means  of  a  fine 
enty-feet  reflector,  constructed  by  himself,  he 
tected  the  sattellite  of  Neptune,  and  more  re- 
atly  an  eighth  sattellite,  circulating  around 
turn- — a  discovery  which  was  made  on  the  very 
ne  day  by  Mr.  Bond,  director  of  the  Observa- 
y  at  Cambridge,  in  the  United  States." 


Fruit  Trees. — Those  who  have  been  recently 
ted  should  be  properly  secured.  Of  the 
ny  essential  points  in  culture,  no  one  is  para- 
>unt ;  it  is  only  from  a  happy  combination  of 
i  whole  that  we  can  expect  constant  success, 
tree  may  be  planted  in  the  most  congenial 
1;  and  with  all  possible  care,  yet,  if  allowed 
sway  about  with  every  breeze,  this  would 
interact  the  best  treatment.  Mound  the  soil 
11  up  the  stems  of  newly  planted  trees,  to 
ow  off  wet  and  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy 
idition,  and  in  a  state  of  growth.  Dig  up  the 
)und  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the  frost;  apart 
im  the  highly  beneficial  action  on  the  soil,  this 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  de- 
action  of  insects  and  their  larvae.  We  have 
wn  plum-trees  that  were  perfectly  exempt 
m  the  attacks  of  the  curculio,  by  occasionally 
king  over  the  soil  and  exposing  it  to  the  win- 
's severity. 

Pruning  is  an  operation  very  little  understood 
the  majority  of  cultivators ;  an  annual  visit  to 
)  orchard  with  an  axe  and  saw,  and  the  cutting 
t  of  a  few  limbs  being  considered  the  indis- 


pensable procedure.  If  your  trees  are  old  and 
overgrown  with  wood,  thin  them  out  judiciously; 
if  very  productive  of  fruit,  but  have  made  short 
and  weak  growths,  prune  them  down  severely; 
but  young,  strong-growing,  fruitless  trees  do  not 
touch  while  destitute  of  leaves. —  Wm,  Saunders, 
in  Horticulturist. 


THE  SULPHUR  MINES  IN  ICELAND. 

Some  sharp  climbing  up  the  mountain,  nearly 
a  thousand  feet,  brought  me  to  the  sulphur 
mines,  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget — a  literal  pool 
of  fire  and  brimstone.  Here  was  a  little  hollow 
scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain;  and 
all  over  and  through  it  yellow  sulphur,  burning 
hillocks  of  stone  and  clay,  and  stifling  sulphu- 
rous smoke.  The  surface,  too,  was  semi-liquid 
— in  fact,  as  nearly  a  literal  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone as  this  world  probably  shows.  The  earth 
itself  here  was  principally  a  fine  pink  or  flesh- 
colored  clay;  and  all  over  this  I  could  see  holes 
communicating  with  the  mighty  laboratory  of 
nature  below;  and  as  the  steam  and  smoke  came 
out  of  these  holes,  the  fine  particles  of  sulphur 
seemed  to  be  brought  up  to  the  surface.  The 
clayey  ground  where  the  sulphur  lay  was  in  most, 
places  soft,  and  could  not  be  walked  over  with- 
out the  greatest  danger  of  sinking  down  through 
it,  perhaps  into  the  very  depths  in  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain.  Indeed,  it  possesses  a  kind  of 
horrible  and  fascinating  interest.  Around  the 
edges  and  in  certain  places  the  soil  is  hard,  and 
some  stones  are  seen  where  one  can  walk  in 
safety.  By  having  a  couple  of  boards,  a  man 
might  walk  all  over  the  ground.  In  some  places 
the  sulphur  was  a  foot  thick,  and  as  it  gathered 
it  seemed  to  consolidate,  and  I  found  I  could 
break  up  large  pieces  beautifully  crystallised. 
This  sulphur  appeared  about  as  pure  as  the  sul- 
phur sold  in  the  shops,  but  not  so  dense.  It  had 
not  half  that  strong  odor  that  sulphur  and  brim- 
stone have  in  a  prepared  state.  These  mines 
showed  signs  that  they  have  been  worked,  as 
some  bits  of  boards  and  planks  lay  about,  and 
there  were  some  paths  to  be  seen.  The  sulphur 
is  taken  off  the  surface,  and  then  the  ground  is 
left  for  two  or  three  years  for  it  to  collect  again. 
Sulphur  is  so  cheap,  and  these  mines  are  so  far 
from  a  seaport,  (Havnefiord,  some  twenty  miles 
north,  being  the  nearest),  and  roads  and  means 
of  transport  are  so  scanty,  that  gathering  it  is 
not  very  profitable,  nor  carried  on  to  any  great 
extent.  There  are  sulphur  mines  in  the  north  ; 
some  productive  ones  near  Kravla  mountain,  on 
the  shores  of  Mount  Lake  Myvatn — Rambles 
in  Iceland, 


The  Streets  of  London  exsend  in  length  1750 
miles,  the  paving  of  which  cost  £14,000,000, 
and  the  yearly  cost  of  keeping  the  pavement  in 
repair  amounts  to  £1,800,000. 
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MAKING  A  NEEDLE. 

Needles  are  made  out  of  steel  wire.  The  wire 
is  first  cut  by  shears  from  coils  into  the  length 
of  the  needles  to  be  made.  After  a  batch  of  such 
bits  of  wire  are  cut  off,  they  are  placed  in  a  hot 
furnace,  then  taken  out  and  rolled  backward  and 
forward  on  a  table  until  they  are  straight.  They 
are  now  to  be  ground.  The  needle  pointer  takes 
up  two  dozen  or  so  of  the  wires,  and  rolls  them 
between  his  thunib  and  fingers,  with  their  ends 
on  the  grindstone,  first  one  end  and  then  the 
other.  Next  is  a  machine  which  flattens  and 
gutters  the  heads  of  ten  thousand  needles  an 
hour.  Next  comes  the  punching  of  the  eyes ; 
and  a  boy  does  it  so  fast  the  eye  can  hardly  keep 
pace  with  him.  The  splitting  follows,  which  is 
running  a  fine  wire  through  a  dozen,  perhaps,  of 
these  twin  needles. 

A  woman,  with  a  little  anvil  before  her  files 
between  the  heads  and  separates  them.  They 
are  now  complete  needles,  but  are  rough  and 
rusty,  and  they  easily  bend.  The  hardening 
comes  next.  They  are  heated  in  batches  in  a 
furnace,  and  when  red  hot  are  thrown  into  a  pan 
of  cold  water.  Next,  they  must  be  tempered, 
and  this  is  done  by  rolling  them  backward  and 
forward  on  a  hot  metal  plate.  The  polishing 
still  remains  to  be  done.  On  a  very  coarse  cloth 
needles  are  spread,  to  the  number  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand.  Emery  dust  is  strewed  over  them 
oil  is  sprinkled,  and  soft  soap  daubed  by  spoon- 
fuls over  the  cloth  •  the  cloth  is  then  rolled  hard 
up,  and,  with  several  others  of  the  same  kind, 
thrown  into  a  sort  of  wash-pot,  to  roll  to  and  fro 
for  twelve  hours  or  more.  They  come  out  dirty 
enough  j  but  after  rinsing  in  clean  hot  water, 
and  tossing  in  saw  dust,  they  look  as  bright  as 
can  be,  and  are  ready  to  be  sorted  and  put  up 
for  sale. — Scientific  American. 


Strengthen  your  body  with  exercise,  and  your 
mind  with  wisdom.  Thus  you  will  Idc  able  to 
execute  your  plans,  and  will  know  how  to  act  in 
a  manner  advantageous  to  yourself. 


A  CURIOUS  FACT. 

It  is  an  inexplicable  fact  that  men  buried  in 
an  avalanche  of  snow  hear  distinctly  every  word 
uttered  by  those  who  are  seeking  for  them,  while 
their  most  strenuous  shouts  fail  to  penetrate  even 
a  few  feet  of  the  snow  ! 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm,  with 
limited  stock  and  light  receipts.  Extra  brands  at  $7  25 
a  $7  50,  and  standard  brands  at  $6  75.  Sales  for  home 
consumption  from  $6  75  to  8  50  for  common  and  fancy 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  firm  at  $3  50.  Corn  Meal  $2  75. 

Grain. — Prime  Wheat  is  scarce  and  in  demand,  but 
inferior  lots  are  abundant  and  dull.  Sales  of  good  and 
prime  red  at  $1  40  a  1  52 ;  white  at  $1  30  to  1  75.  Rye 
is  in  demand  at  76c.  Corn  sold  at  59c.  Rye,  32  a  34c. 


OUR  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  for  th< 
young  of  either  sex  will  reopen  oji  the  10th 
Eighth  month.  For  descriptive  circulars  please  ad 
dress  either  of  the  subscribers,  at  Attleboro,  Buc3 

Proprietors  \  SIt>NEY  AVKRILL, 
■t">oprietors,^^-^^^^^  AVERILL.. 

7th  mo.  12— 4t. 


 —  ,1  \ 

A TEA-CHER  is  wanted  for  a  Girl's  School  unde 
the  care  of  a  committee  of  Baltimore  Morithlj 
Meeting.    The  requisites  desired,  are 

Firsts  The  applicant  must  be  a  member  of  the  So 
ciety  of  Friends,  who  in  life  and  conversation  willse 
a  consistent  example  to  the  children  of  Friends  ant 
those  who  may  be  under  her  charge. 

Second^  A  qualification  to  teach  a  thorough  know 
ledge  of  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education 
and  to  maintain  good  order,  by  a  firm  but  mild  discit 
pline.  i 
The  school  room  is  large  and  beautifully  situate 
in  the  rear  of  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Lombar 
street;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  it  offers  a  ve 
fair  opportunity  to  a  well  qualified  teacher  to  obt 
a  larse  and  successful  school. 

It  is  desired  that  applicants  will  direct  tbtnr  ap} 
cations,  on  or  before  the  15th  inst.,  in  their  o 
hand  writing,  to 

Edward  H.  Stabler,  or 
Gerard  H.  Rekse. 
Baltimore.  *Iih  mo.  5,  1856. 


V)  EMOVAL.— Dr.  Samuel  Walton,  Dentist,  h# 
Jl\;  removed  to  iSo.  175  Pine  Street  below  Sixth.  tmth 
(jth  mo.  7— 6t.  pd.  [j  lu 

/  HEAP   EDITIONS  OF  JANNEY^S  LIFE  ( 
Vj  WM.  PENN  and  GEORGE  FOX.    Just  iss«  !  . 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  &  Zeli,  No.  193  Market  Strei 
below  Fifth  North  side.  J 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth  §  tliio; 

Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  containing  a  refuta-    .  jfjjj 
tion  of  the  Macaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep,  1^  j-  ' 
Price  of  Life  of  G.  Fox,  bound  in  cloth,  81  ' 

<«         <«       «        "        "        sheep  1  (f 

Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail  |>ri| 
paid  upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stamp^||a>f^ 


money. 
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X'LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO 
J}j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  is  pleasantly  situati 
in  a  very  healthy  neighborhood  in  Salem  County,  Ni^ 
about  twenty-three  miles  below  Philadelphia.  jeyf, 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  Institution  will  op< 
on  the  : 
weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  a' 
thoroughly  taught;  and  Lectures  are  delivered  <|  I  eiai 
Scientific  subjects.  lerju 
The  most  approved  system  of  Teaching  which  k  r. 


been  tested  by  experience  is  adopted  and  faithful) 
practised 

Terms. — $70  per  Session,  including  Board,  Tuiti© 
attendance  of  Lectures;  the  use  of  all  books  ai' 
stationery,  excepting  Mathematical  Books,  and  noextA'^  J 
charges  except  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Books  ftlj 
Instruments. 

A  daily  and  tri- weekly  line  of  stages  pass  the  dc*  teiio 
to  and  from  Philadelphia.  wr' 
For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFTy  «j 
Eldridge's  Hill  P.  0.,  Salem  County,  N*.  J., 
3d  mo.  19th,  1856.--5m.  !  } 
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TRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  258.) 

a.  meeting  at  Koger  Palmer's,  in  Navestock, 
ex,  17th  of  the  7th  month,  1704. 
Lifter  I  had  waited  upon  the  Lord  in  silence, 
receive  something  from  him,  to  deliver  in  that 
smbly,  being  the  second  meeting  that  Friends 
had  iij  that  phice,   and  many  strangers 
re,  it  opened  upon  ray  spirit,  in  the  tender 
e  of  God,  to  lay  before  them  the  necessity  of 
ir  being  concerned  for  their  immortal  souls, 
care  of  the  soul  being  the  chief  and  prioci- 
thing  of  all  other  )  for  if  men  fall  short  here, 
y  fail  of  that  which  is  of  greatest  consequence, 
I  importance  to  them.    For  the  soul  being  im- 
rtal,  and  must  subsist  forever,  after  its  removal 
of  the  body,  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  mis- 
,  according  to  men's  fafth  and  repentance,  or 
ir  unbelief  and  disobedience  to  the  holy  and 
hteous  law  of  God,  it  bahoved  every  one  to 
sidcr  of  their  ways,  and  turn  their  feet  unto 
testimonies  of  the  Lord,  that  they  might  ea- 
(G  everlasting  misery,  and  be  made  partakers 
eternal  happiness.    This  care  of  the  soul,  I 
sscd  upon  them  with  many  motives,  and  much 
derness  of  spirit;   and  recommend  to  them 
example  of  the  young  man,  mentioned  by 
evangelists,  who  though  a  young  rich  man, 
I  a  ruler  among  the  people,  that  might  have 
owed  the  vanities  of  youth,  the  allurements 
riches,  or  been  taken  up  with  the  grandeur  of 
public  station,  as  sad  experience  testifies  too 
ny  of  the  youth  in  our  days  are ;  yet  he 
^Willed  to  have  postponed  all  these  things  to  the 
earn  of  his  soul.    He  was  sensible  there  was 
aething  of  a  nobler  nature  that  he  wanteti, 
I  was  necessary  for  him,  and  therefore  he  came 
Christ  with  this  weighty  and  serious  inquiry, 
ing,    Good  master,  what  good  thing  shall  1 
that  I  may  have  eternal  life?"    He  was  not 


inquisitive  after  temporal  things,  but  eternal. 
And  this  inquiry  of  his,  as  it  signified  a  good- 
inclination  and  disposition  in  him  ;  so  it  noted 
ignorance  of  the  way,  how  that  which  he  was  in- 
quiring after  might  be  obtained.  Some  good 
thing  he  saw  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  it,  but 
he  knew  not  what  it  was.  However,  he  was 
right  in  his  application  ;  he  comes  to  Christ,  the 
good  master  indeed,  and  who  alone  was  able  to 
instruct  him  in  that  good  thing,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  order  to  eternal  life.  I  exhort- 
ed all  to  mind  this  example ;  for  though  the 
young  man  did  not  persevere,  yet  so  far  he  was 
worthy  of  imitation.  Here  I  showed  the  van- 
ity and  -  emptiness  of  the  creature,  and  all  out- 
ward enjoyments;  and  directed  them  to  God  the 
Creator,  who  alone  is  able  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  the  immortal  soul,  and  make  it  happy  hereaf- 
ter. 

And  that  they  might  be  taught  of  God,  to  be 
concerned  aright  for  their  souls;  I  entreated 
them  to  turn  their  minds  to  Christ  the  inward 
teacher,  the  teacher  sent  of  God,  to  teach  them 
the  way  of  life  and  salvation .  For  he  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life ;  and  there  is  no  coming 
to  the  Father  but  by  him.  How  by  him  ?  By 
him  in  his  inward  spiritual  appearance,  in  the 
heart  and  conscience,  by  him  the  true  light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. '^  This  I  enlarged  upon;  and  then  signi- 
fied to  them,  for  the  obviating  ai  objection,  as 
though  this  was  to  lay  aside  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  make  void  faith  in  Christ's  outward  ap- 
pearance ;  that  our  directing  of  them  to  turn 
their  minds  inwardly  to  Christ,  was  not  to  take 
them  off  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  faith  in 
Christ,  but  to  let  them  know,  that  neither  the 
scriptures  themselves,  nor  faith  in  Christ  cruci- 
fied, as  outwardly,  were,  sufficient  alone  ;  for  we 
see  that  multitudes,  who  profess  to  believe  the 
scriptures,  and  to  have  that  faith,  do  yet  live  in 
sin  and  disobedience  to  God,  careless  and  negli- 
gent about  the  welfare  of  their  immortal  souls  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  fur  them  to  come 
under  Christ's  inward  teaching,  and  sit  under  his 
heavenly  ministry,  that  they  may  be  eftoctually 
taught  and  enabled  both  to  know  and  to  do 
those  things  that  belong  to  theireverlasting  peace. 

Object.  But  the  Quakers,  notwithstanding 
their  pretensions  to  the  teachings  and  assistance.'? 
of  Christ,  are  advancers  of  free-will,  and  dero- 
gate from  the  grace  of  God. 
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Answer.  This  is  a  mistake  or  calumny  of  our 
adversaries ;  for  we  know,  and  do  believe,  that 
of  ourselves  we  are  not  able  to  take  any  care  of 
our  immortal  souls'  eternal  welfare.  We  cannot 
think,  speak,  or  do  anything  that  is  acceptable 
to  God,  without  the  special  illumination,  help, 
and. assistance  of  Christ.  It  is  he  that  worketh 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is  well-pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  Grod.  The  very  first  motions 
and  turning  of  the  heart  to  him,  are  of  him  ; 
and  the  continuance  and  ptrseverance  in  faith 
and  obedience,  are  from  the  ability  which  he 
giveth. 

As  we  could  never  have  turned,  or  changed 
our  hearts  from  sin  to  righteousness,  without 
his  powerful  assistance ;  so  it  is  by  the  same  di- 
vine power,  that  we  are  kept  through  faith  unto 
salvation.  It  is  he  that  taketh  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  gives  us  an  heart  of  flesh.  It  is 
he  that  hath  made  us  willing  and  obedient,  who 
were  in  time  past  stubborn  and  rebellious.  It  is 
he  that  hath  bowed  and  broken  us,  by  his  righ- 
teous judgments,  and  begot  in  us  that  godly  sor- 
row, which  works  repentance  unto  salvation,  not 
to  be  repen^ied  of;  for  we  were  some  time  dead 
in  sins  and  trespasses,  even  as  others,  but  he, 
blessed  forever  be  his  name,  hath  quickened  us  ; 
and  of  strangers  and  foreiguers,  yea,  enemies  by 
wicked  works,  he  hath  reconciled  us,  and  brought 
us  nigh  by  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
and  made  us  fellow  citizens  of  his  own  house- 
hold, being  built  upon  the  "  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the 
the  chief  corner  stone.''  So  that  not  only  from 
Scripture-testimony,  but  also  from  a  living  expe- 
rience of  his  gracious  work  upon  our  hearts,  we 
can  say,  that  all  is  of  his  free  grace  to  us  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  the  sole  author  and  carrier  on  hith- 
erto, and  we  trust  will  be  the  finisher  of  our 
faith,  as  we  are,  and  continue  faithful  unto  him. 
For  he  "  is  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  him."  And  therefore,  though 
we  press  men  to  believe  in  the  light,  and  to  walk 
in  the  light;  yet  we  donot  declare  that  as  though 
they  could  do  it  of  their  own  will  or  power ; 
but  that  they  ought  to  look  to,  and  wait  upon 
Christ  for  power  and  ability  so  to  do,  without 
which  no  man  is  sufficient  to  perform  what  the 
Lord  requireth  of  him.  For  we  have  no  suffi- 
ciency of  ourselves,  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  suf- 
ficiency is  of  God.  Our  wills  are  stubborn  and 
disobedient  to  the  laws  of  God,  till  they  are 
made  willing  in  the  day  of  Christ's  power,  which 
power,  as  it  is  subjected  unto,  breaks  aud  bows 
the  heart  with  the  tendering  love  of  God,  and 
prevails  upon  it  to  leave  and  forsake  sin,  and  to 
follow  Christ  in  the  regeneration.  And  nothing 
but  this  power  is  able  to  efi"ect  this  change,  or 
conversion  in  the  soul.  So  that  we  assume  noth- 
ing to  ourselves,  in  the  work  of  our  redemption 
and  salvation ;  but  ascribe  all  to  the  free  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  universally  ex- 


tended  to  the  children  of  men,  in  a  day  of  ten- 
der visitation,  which,  as  it  is  received,  proves  the 
savour  of  life  unto  life;  but,  if  finally  rejected, 
the  savour  of  death  unto  death.  Let  none  there- 
fore slight  the  day  of  God's  gracious  visitation] 
but  now,  even  now,  embrace  the  overtures  of  big 
love.  ''Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found, 
call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near,"    You  ar( 
entreated  this  day,  in  the  fear  of  the  great  God. 
to  accept  of  mercy.  The  Lord  hath  begot  a  cou' 
cern  upon  my  spirit,  to.  call  you  out  of  the  high 
ways  and  hedges,  out  of  sin  and  transgression, 
and  to  invite  you  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb;  to  righteousness  and  holiness,  withoul 
which  there  is  no  entering  into  God's  kingdom, 
If  ye  die  in  your  sins,  whither  Christ  is  goneyc' 
shall  never  come.  0  dreadful  condition  of  thostf' 
that  die  in  their  sins  !    "To-day,  therefore,  if  yi  ^"^J' 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts:"  W 
turn  ye,  turn  ye,  even  now ;  for    now  is  the  aef 
cepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."    I?  "J^ 
ye  neglect  this  opportunity,  how  know  ye  thatyi  'J"^ 
shall  ever  have  another.  ?    Now  the  Lord  calls  *  J? 
take  heed  that  you  answer,  lest  by  disobedieni©  * 
to  his  call,  ye  should  be  left  to  perish  in  yot  J'f^f 
sins.    Christ  hath  long  waited  upon  you  to  ^"^^ 
gracious,  he  hath  stood  knocking  at  the  door 
your  hearts.    O  be  not  shut  to  him  any  iongeE|| 
but  without  all  excuse,  or  delay,  open  the  doc 
and  receive  him  into  your  souls,  the  chiefest 
ten  thousand,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlastil 
Father,  who  is  able  to  overcome  the  strong  ml 
armed,  and  to  cast  him  out  of  possession, 
take  unto  himself  the  reign  and  government 
your  souls.    This  is  he  that  is  come  to  destt 
the  works  of  the  devil,     to  put  an  end  to  s| 
and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.' 
purge  away  the  filth  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,|  P'.' 
make  clean  the  inside,  and  to  restore  fallen  aii  ^  ^ 
degenerate  man  and  woman  to  a  state  of  fav<o  ['"^ 
and  acceptance  with  CTod.  If  ye  will  receive  hitt  , 
receive  him.  He  is  come  nigh  unto  ydu,  beholt  '^^^^ 
the  judge  standeth  at  the  door  !  • 
''  Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  ways,  an 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  turn  f 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  aiBi  "J^ 
to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.|  JJ'' ' 
Let  the  drunkard,  proud,  covetous,  liars,  sweai  1"^  ^ 
ers,  leave  their  drunkenness,  pride,  covetousnes?  ["!• 
lying,  swearing,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  for  he  M  v^^ 
lighteth  in  mercy,  and  would  have  none  to  pe< 
ish,  but  would  have  all  come  to  repentance,  aUj  "^^^ 
to  know  the  blood 'of  sprinkling,  that  sprinkletl  j**"^ 
and  purgeth  the  conscience  from  dead  works,  1  I 
serve  the  living  God.  *'For,  as  I  live,"  saith  th  ^'^  < 
Lord  God,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  ( 
the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  hi  J'^.'^fi 
way  and  live.    Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  yourevl*'f<i< 


ways,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?"    If  any  man  perie 


it  is  his  own  fault.         Israel,  thou  hast  dfin 

ne  is  thy  help,"  saith  tt  %g 


troyed  thyself,  but  in  me 
Lord. 


lilie 
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Behold  the  wonderful  love  of  Grod  to  the  Chil- 
ean of  men  !  All  are  called  and  invited;  all  have 
means  sufficient  afforded  unto  them,  during  the 
,ay  of  their  visitation;  and  therefore  if  any  fall 
Qort  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  not  because 
Be  is  any  ways  wanting  to  thera,  but  because  they 
Bject  his  call,  and  wilfully  refuse  to  embrace  the 
eans  he  hath  in  his  great  mercy  afforded  unto 
em.  And  therefore,  if  death,  the  wages  of  sin, 
their  portion,  their  condemnation  is  just;  be- 
use  they  might  have  had  life,  if  they  would 
ve  come  to  Christ,  who  is  the  life  itself,  and 
me  that  men  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
light  have  it  more  abundantly. 

But,  0  the  backwardness  of  the  children  of 
len,  to  come  unto  Christ !  What  poor  excuses 
id  some  make  in  former  times  ?  And  is  it  not 
le  case  with  many  now  in  our  day  ?  One  hath 
mght  a  piece  of  ground,  and  must  needs  go  and 
38  it;  another  hath  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen, 
id  must  go  to  prove  them  ;  another  hath  mar- 
|(?d  a  wife,  and  cannot  come.  Thus  do  many  put 
and  excuse  their  coming  to  Christ,  notwith- 
tnding  they  have  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 


recept,  and 


caJ 


upon  call;  yea,  they  stiffen 
eir  necks,  and  harden  their  hearts,  and  refuse 
struction,  the  reproof  whereof  is  the  way  of  life. 
Such  a  people  as  this,  the  Lord  complains  of 
,y  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  "  Hear,  0  heavens  !  and 
ive  ear,  0  earth  !  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken ;  I 
ve  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and 
ey  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knoweth 
s  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ;  but  Is- 
el  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consid- 
,    chap.  i.  ver.  2,  3.    He  appeals,  as  it  were, 
heaven  and  earth,  to  judge  between  him  and 
rael,  touching  his  goodness  to  them,  and  their 
gratitude  towards  him  ;  and  reproves  them  for 
eir  ignorance,  and  stupidity,  by  the  example 
the  brute  creatures,  as  the  ox  and  the  ass. 
he  one  knoweth  his  owner,  the  other  his  mas- 
er's  crib  ;  but  Israel  that  should  have  known  the 
jord,  and  considered  of  his  ways,  was  void  of 
rue  knowledge  and  understanding;  yea,  so  great 
ms  the  backsliding  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
a  the  days  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  "  That  the 
rord  of  the  Lord  was  unto  them  a  reproach ; 

had  no  delight  in  it,  nor  received  correc- 
lon  :  for  truth  was  perished,  and  cut  off  from 
lieir  mouths,  and  no  man  repented  of  his  wick- 
dness,  saying,  What  have  I  done  ?  But  every 
ine  turned  to  his  course,  as  the  horse  rusheth 
Qto  the  battle.  They  were  become  a  sottish  peo- 
'e,  and  more  ignorant,  for  their  kind,  than  the 
owls  of  the  air.  For  the  stork  in  the  heaven 
:noweth  her  appointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and 
he  crane,  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of 
heir  coming;  but  they  know  not  the  judgment 
>f  the  Lord,"  see  Jer.  viii.  7.  And  why  did 
jiey  not  know  ?  It  was  because  they  would  not. 
hey  gave  themselves  over  to  the  lusts  of  their 
f)wn  hearts,  and  so  became  vain  in  their  imagi- 


nations ;  ^'  Wherefore,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  I  not 
visit  for  these  things?  Shall  not  my  soul  be 
avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this?"  Jer.  ix.  9. 
"Because  they  have  forsaken  my  law,  which  I  set 
before  them,  and  have  not  obeyed  my  voice,  nei- 
ther walked  therein,  but  have  walked  after  the 
imagination  of  their  own  heart;  I  will  feed  them, 
even  this  people,  with  wormwood,  and  give  Ihem 
water  of  gall  to  drink."  v.  13,  14,  15.  "I  will 
bring  evil  upon  them,  which  they  shall  not  be 
able  to  escape ;  and  though  they  shall  cry  unto 
me,  I  will  not  hearken  unto  them."  Jer.  xi.  11. 
And  therefore  the  prophet  was  forbidden  to  pray 
for  them,  v.  4.  Pray  not  thou  for  this  people, 
neither  lift  up  a  cry  or  prayer  for  them,  for  I  will 
not  hear  them  in  the  time  that  they  cry  unto 
me  for  their  trouble." 

Now  these  things  being  written  for  our  admo- 
nition and  instruction,  let  all  take  heed  of  sin- 
ning after  their  example,  lest  they  draw  upon 
themselves  the  like  punishments.  For  if  we  sin 
as  they  did,  how  can  we  expect  to  escape  the  in- 
dignation of  God,  who  is  just  and  righteous,  as 
well  as  good  and  merciful.  Nor  is  the  call  of 
God  to  the  children  of  men,  from  sin  to  right- 
eousness, and  from  iniquity  unto  holiness  only  ; 
but  also  from  false  teachers,  faiths,  and  worships, 
by  which  the  people  have  been  long  misled  and 
deceived,  unto  the  true  Teacher,  faith  and  wor- 
ship, wherein  there  is  no  error,  nor  possibility  of 
mistake.  For  the  true  Teacher  is  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  the  truth  itself,  and  teacheth  so  as  no 
man  can  teach ;  his  "  word  is  quick  and  power- 
ful, and  sharper  than  any  two  edged  sword,  pier- 
cing even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  of  the  joints  and  marrow;  and  is  a  dis- 
cerner  of  the  thoughts,  and  intents  of  the  heart; 
neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest 
in  his  sight." 

To  be  continued. 


HUMAN  ELEVATION. 

I  know,"  says  Channing,  "but  one  elevation 
of  a  human  being,  and  that  is  the  elevation  of 
the  soul.  Without  this  it  matters  not  where  a 
man  stands,  or  what  he  possesses ;  and  with  it, 
he  towers — he  is  one  of  Gods  nobility,  no  mat- 
ter what  place  he  holds  in  the  social  scale. 
There  are  not  different  kinds  of  dignity  for  dif- 
ferent orders  of  men,  but  one  and  the  same  to  all. 
The  only  elevation  of  the  human  being  consists 
in  the  exercise,  growth  and  energy  of  the  higher 
principles  and  powers  of  his  soul.  A  bird  may 
be  shot  upwards  to  the  skies  by  a  foreign  force, 
but  it  rises  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  only 
when  it  spreads  its  own  wings,  and  soars  by  its 
own  living  power.  So  a  man  may  be  thrust  up- 
wards in  a  conspicuous  place  by  outward  acci- 
dents, but  he  rises  only  so  far  as  he  exerts  him- 
self and  expands  his  best  faculties,  and  he  as- 
cends, by  a  free  effort,  to  a  noble  region  of 
thought  and  action. 
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For  Friendb'  Intelligencer, 
A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 

"  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken, 
than  the  fat  of  rams." 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  eulogisirig  the 
departed,  that  we  are  concerned  to  attempt  a 
memoir  of  our  friend,  John  Jackson,  deceased; 
but  as  ''the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  we 
believe  a  brief  record  of  his  life  and  religious 
experience  may  not  only  be  interesting,  but 
instructive  to  our  readers  ;  particularly  to  those 
among  the  younger  class  of  them,  who  have  been 
transient  members  of  his  family,  and  hold  him 
in  near  and  dear  remembrance — and  should  it 
be  the  means  of  strengthening  any  in  the  good 
resolution  to  "  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not," 
surely  our  labor  of  love  will  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

He  was  the  son  of  Halliday  and  Jane 
Jackson,  of  Darby,  Pa,,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  9th  Mo.,  1809.  To  the  religious 
care  of  his  beloved  parents,  he  often  alluded  in 
terms  of  gratitude.  '  Having  themselves  tasted 
of  the  excellency  of  the  pure  gift  of  grace  in  the 
secret  of  the  soul,  it  was  their  concern  to  direct 
the  attention  of  their  children,  even  in  early  life, 
to  this  internal  and  heavenly  Teacher.  The 
eifects  of  their  precepts  and  consistent  example 
upon  the  minds  of  their  offspring,  ten  in  num- 1 
ber,  were  of  lasting  benefit.  The  love  of  John  1 
for  his  mother  was  manifested  when  very  young,  | 
by  his  little  kind  attentions,  and  she  was  often  j 
relieved  by  the  care  he  took  of  the  younger  ! 
children.  He  loved  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  | 
childhood,  yet,  when  scarcely  old  enough  to 
nurse  his  little  twin  brother  and  sister,  he 
woulTl  sit  by  the  hour  and  rock  the  cradle,  or 
take  them  upon  his  lap  and  repeat  some  poetry 
he  had  learned,  or  in  child  like  simplicity  ''  make 
up"  some  rhyme  for  their  amusement.  When 
only  ten  years  old,  he  would  often,  of  an  even- 
ing, leave  the  other  children  at  play,  and  retire 
alone  to  read  William  Penn's  Works,  or  Sew- 
ell's  History.  He  had  much  to  overcome  in  his 
natural  temperament,  which  was  impetuous  and 
ardent.  He  was  also  energetic  and  persevering, 
and  applied  himself  with  unusual  diligence  in 
the  labor  of  the  farm  ;  whereby  he  not  only 
became  soon  useful,  but  very  important  to  his 
father.  The  time  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  market  was  employed  very  frequently  in 
reading,  and  often  after  leaving  the  harvest- 
Geld  or  plough,  he  would  seek  some  shady  spot, 
either  to  read  or  contemplate  upon  the  beauties 
of  nature.  In  that  day  it  was  customary  among 
Friends  and  others  to  use  spirituous  liquors  in 
the  harvest-field.  His  father  being  much  con- 
cerned on  account  of  this  pernicious  practice, 
assembled  his  neighbors  to  devise  some  way  to 
aband  )n  it, — this  was  the  first  temperance  move- 
ment in  that  place.  Joha  was  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  a  few  years  afterwards^ 
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"  when  still  a  boy,"  said  our  informant,  ''  wear- 
ing a  round-about  jacket,  he  surprised  the  old 
and  the  young  by  speaking  at  length  in  one  of 
these  meetingp,  on  the  evils  of  intemperance." 
.He  was  greatly  distressed  on  account  of  some  of 
his  youthful  acquaintances  having  given  place  tjl 
intemperate  habits. 

In  a  week-day  meeting,  a  year  or  two  before 
his  death,  while  addressing  the  little  boys,  and 
encouraging  them  to  libten  and  give  heed  to  the 
restraints  and  teachings  of  the  "  still  small  voice" 
within  them,  he  told  them  of  the  joy  he  had  felt 
when  a  very  little  boy,  sitting  with  the  other 
school-children  where  they  then  sat,  and  wetting 
with  his  tears  the  floor  at  his  feet ;  while  his  full 
heart  was  lifted  up  in  praises  to  his  heavenly 
Father  for  His  goodness  in  preserving  him  in 
the  hour  of  temptation.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  beside  being  well  read  upon  many  other 
subjects,  he  had  perused  most  of  the  promi- 
nent works  of  ancient  Friends. 

His  enquiring  mind  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the 
doctrines  upheld  by  our  forefathers,  and  he  was 
convinced  by  the  immediate  operations  of  the 
spirit  of  truth,  that  the  path.of  obedience  is  thf 
way  of  life  ;  that,  "As  many  as  are  led  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ."  But  the  unhappy  differen- 
ces that  about  this  time  were  agitating  our  Soci- 
ety, and  which  afterwards  rent  it  in  twain,  intro- 
duced him  into  a  state  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the' 
all-sufficiency  of  that  light,  which  he  had  viewed 
as  the  guide  "into  truth,"  and  consequently'^ 
out  of  error.  Inconsistencies  which  he  could' 
not  reconcile  with  the  pure  teachings  of  this  !|jjj^Jj 
holy  Word,  were  apparent  among  some  of  those, 
upon  whom  he  had  looked  as  being  established 
upon  the  Rock  which  could  not  be  shaken.  The 
freedom  with  which  he  wrote  to  one  of  a  conge- 
nial mind,  furnished  evidence  of  the  baptisms 
through  which  he  passed,  ere  he  again  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day. 

In  the  winter  of  1832,  he  acconipanied 
Friend,  whose  labors  had  in  a  measure,  bee: 
instrumental  in  dispelling  the  mists  by  which 
had  been  painfully  enveloped,  on  a  religious  visi 
to  the  southern  part  of  Jersey.    During  the  sevj^ 
eral  weeks  he  was  thus  engaged,  his  faith  was" 
.strengthened  and  his  former  trust  renewed;  inso-  i/., , 
much,  that  he  could  acknowledge  that  although  j  ^^^^ 
he  had  known  what  it  was  to  weep  by  the  way- j  ' 
side,  and  strew  his  tears  in  solitary  places  j  yet,  j 
now,  faith,  like  the   beams  of  the  morning, ,  |^ 
caused  the  darkness  to  be  dispelled,  and  unfolded 
the  pathway  to  tranquility.    This  friend  at  that^  J^^^ 
time  expressed  the  belief  that  if  her  youthful  con|- 
panion  was  faithful  to  the  openings  of  the  visions  ' 
of  light,  he  would  have  in  an  eminent  manner ; 
to  declare     upon  the  house-top  that  which  was  *" 
revealed  in  secret."    As  he  left  no  written 
record  of  his  daily  life,  we  are  indebted  chiefly 
to  his  letters  for  an  account  of  the  various  exer- 
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cises  which  attended  his  pathway.    We  shall, 
herefore,  take  copious  extracts  from  them  in  the 
elineation  of  the  operations  of  the  divine  grace 
pen  his  spirit  by  which  in  his  very  youth  he 
ttained  to  the  stature  of  a  man  in  Christ;  veri- 
ying  the  scripture  testimony  that  "  grey  hairs 
re  not  wisdom,  neither  is  length  of  days  under- 
tanding.^'  In  relation  to  him  this  language  seems 
ppropriate:  "  I  applied  mine  heart  to  know,  and 
search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom,  and  the  rea- 
n  of  things,  and  to  know  the  wickedness  of 
oily." — Then  I  saw  that  wisdom  excelleth 
"oily,  as  far  as  light  excellet^h  darkness."  The 
bllowing  extracts  are  expressive  of  his  gratitude 
'or  preservation  during  the  trying  dispensation 
)efore  alluded  to,  and,  also,  of  a  season  of  deep 
religious  exercise  which  followed  it,  in  view  of 
he  nature  of  the  service  which  was  gradually 
infolding  before  him. 

1834. — My  soul  bows  within  me  when  T  con- 
j—eaiplate  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  my  heavenly 
father,  for  while  I  have  been  a  wanderer  upon 
he  barren  mountains  of  an  empty  profession, 
lay,  almost  lost  in  the  gloomy  labyrinths  of  infi- 
lelity,  I  have  kno'wn  his  visitations  of  love  to 
lescend  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  the  dews 
ibat  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion  ; 
iringing  all  within  me  to  bow  before  the  throne 
f  mercy — to  approach  the  sanctuary  of  faith, 
nd  to  feel  my  spirit  touched  with  a  live  coal 
rem  off  his  holy  altar  ;  by  which  I  have  been 
aade  to  acknowledge  his  "  goodnesS)  heyond 
hought  and  poioer  divine/' 

"'2d  mo.,  1834. — In  early  life  it  pleased  my 
leavenly  Father,  through  dispensations  that  are 
lot  to  be  forgotten,  to  open  in  my  heart  desires 
fter  the  way  of  truth,  and  to  teach  me  to  rely 
7ith  more  confidence  upon  Him,  than  upon  any- 
hin^  connected  with  the  uncertain  enjoyments 
f  a  probationary  scene. 

''But prone  to  err  in  the  path  of  self-gratifica- 
ion,  as  thou  knowest  the  youthful  mind  is,  when 
urrounded  with  the  fascinating  allurements  of 
he  world,  and  for  want  of  greater  faithfulness 
a  maintaining  the  integrity  of  a  self-denying 
ollower  of  the  cross,  I  have,  too  often,  disre- 
arded  the  teachings  of  this  heavenly  monitor, 
nd  thereby  retarded  my  progress  in  the  highway 
f  holiness.  However,  I  have  an  unshaken 
elief  that  if  we  act  in  conformity  to  the  will  of 
rod,  by  f  )llowing  the  teachings  of  this  light 
aade  manifest  within,  we  shall  look  back  upon 
he  jjasi  with  satisfaction  nnd  delight,  and  to  the 
Liture  with  prospects  of  continued  peace  and 
weet  enjoyment  :  and,  also,  that  whatever  dis- 
ppointraents  may  occur,  (and  they  enter  more 
r  less  into  the  history  of  everyone's  experience) 
hey  would  then  have  but  little  influence  upon 
he  tranquility  of  our  spirits ;  for  a  mind  thus 
sgulated  by  the  principles  of  truth  in  all  its 
lovements,  would  not  be  agitated  by  them  ;  its 
erenity  would  not  be  impaired,  for  it  possesses 


a  holy  confidence  in  the  immutable  character  of 
the  principle  by  which  it  hopes  to  be  sustained 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  trial  that  it  may 
have  to  encounter  in  its  passage  through  this 
probationary  scene. 

Though  I  feel  myself  as  one  of  the  least  of  the 
family,  and  oftentimes  surrounded  with  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  that  require  the 
strengthening  influence  of  faith  and  greater  ded- 
ication to  manifested  duties  to  overcome ;  yet, 
when  the  desire  of  my  heart  is  unto  Him  who 
commands  the  guardian  angel  of  his  presence  to 
become  the  medium  of  our  preservation,  I  hail 
the  possession  of  an  inheritance  among  the  faith- 
ful and  dedicated  children,  as  a  state  attainable 
through  diligence  and  an  attention  to  the  gift 
within.  Oh  !  how  often  do  I  desire  to  exalt  the 
testimonies  of  truth,  and  fulfil  all  my  duties  with 
greater  dedication  of  heart,  with  livelier  faith, 
and  with  a  deeper  dependence  upon  the  Father 
of  spirits,  for  the  guidance  of  his  wisdom  and 
power,  by  which,  alone,  a  qualification  is  expe- 
rienced to  do  his  work.  I  have  feared  the  cus- 
toms, the  maxims,  and  the  artificial  refinements 
of  the  world,  are  making  unhappy  innovations 
upon  the  simple  testimonies  professedly  held  by 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Can  we  counteract  these 
influences  in  any  other  way  than  by  individually 
minding  the  vocations  wherewith  we  are  called, 
being  conformed  to  all  the  requisitions  of  the 
divine  mind  ?  Then  may  we  know  ourselves 
established  in  the  way  and  work  of  righteousness, 
and  be  prepared  to  own  Christ  before  men. 
When  I  take  a  view  of  the  deficiencies  that  exist 
among  us  as  a  religious  society,  I  am  made  to 
mourn  because  the  altars  of  the  Lord  are  thrown 
down,  and  the  image  of  Baal  is  worshipped  in 
the  groves  of  Midian.  How  loudly  do  these 
things  call  for  faithfulness  and  dedication.  And, 
ought  not  we  who  have  felt  the  powerful  visita- 
tions of  divine  love,  to  stand  in  a  state  of  entire 
obedience  to  the  divine  law,  that  we  may  thereby 
be  brought  to  the  happy  enjoyment  and  precious 
experience  of  the  love  of  God,  and  know  its  hea- 
venly influences  to  be  such  around  our  spirits, 
as  to  unite  us  with  the  faithful  in  the  unchange- 
able  fellowship  of  Christ  ?  Then,  indeed,  shall 
"  Our  light  so  shine  in  the  world,"  that  others 
seeing  our  good  fruits  will  be  led  to  look  upon 
Zion,  the  city  of  the  saints'  'solemnities,' 
and  desire  to  partake  of  the  salvation  that  is 
found  within  her  gates — and  when  our  morning 
sacrifice  shall  be  '  ofi'ered  in  righteousness'  upon 
the  altar  of  dedication,  we  shall  know  Jerusalem 
spiritually  to  become  "the  perfection  of  beauty 
and  the  joy  of  all  the  earth." 

"  1834. — When  I  contemplate  the  beundless 
theme  of  an  immortal  existence,  and  with  the 
eye  of  faith  and  hope  behold  tie  wide  field  of 
enjoyment  in  which  candidates  for  immortality 
and  eternal  life  aie  designed  to  move,  my  spirit 
takes  its  flight  beyond  the  momentary  scenes  of 
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a  fading  world  and  delights  to  dwell  upon  the 
hopes  and  feelings  that  stand  connected  with  a 
loftier  state  of  being;  and  though  these  raay 
remain  like  visions  of  the  soul  until  the  tomb, 
thick  clouds  and  darkness  shall  no  longer  hide 
eternity  from  human  eyes,  yet,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Eternal  One  will  reveal  himself  to  those 
who  love  him,  by  those  things  that  eyes  have  not 
seen — ears  never  heard — and  of  the  excellency 
and  glory  of  which  it  bath  not  entered  into  the 
unregenerate  heart  to  conceive.  When  my  heart 
has  been  replenished  with  the  unspeakable  joys 
of  divine  love,  by  which  the  deep  things  of  God 
are  manifested  in  the  clearness,  and  visions  of 
heavenly  light,  burst  forth  upon  the  soul,  oh ! 
how  I  have  desired  that  I  might  be  obedient  to 
the  calls  of  the  spirit — the  office  of  which  is  to 
turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and  to  bring  from 
under  the  dominion  of  transgression  to  the  pos 
session  of  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ/' 

[To  be  continued.] 
MOSES  BROWN,  THE  QUAKER. 

About  the  time  that  Moses  Brown  (of  Ehode 
Island)  became  a  member  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  he,  under  a  sense  of  religious 
duty,  liberated  all  his  slaves.  From  this  tim'e 
he  became  a  consistent  and  fervent  advocate  for 
the  rights  of  suifering  humanity,  earnestly  desir- 
ing to  see  slavery  abolished,  and  the  prejudices 
of  caste  done  away.  He  acknowledged  the 
black  man  as  his  brother,  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  humanity,  and  an  equal  partici- 
pator in  its  responsibilities.  Many  white  men 
in  that  day,  as  in  this,  although  afraid  to  deny 
that  the  negro  race  was  of  the  same  common 
parentage  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  yet  thought 
them  to  have  become  so  degraded,  that  no  equal- 
ity was  to  be  allowed  them  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life.  They  deemed  and  treated  them  as  un- 
suited  to  mix  in  social  intercourse  with  the  mass 
of  their  fellow-men;  they  carried  their  preju- 
dices yet  further,  and  were  not  willing  to  receive 
them  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  when  qualified 
and  prepared  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  preach 
in  his  name  and  power. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  prejudice, 
the  following  anecdote  is  given.  It  was  told  by 
Micajah  Collins,  whilst  in  Philadelphia,  on  a  re- 
ligious visit.  Belonging  to  a  meeting  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  New  England,  was 
a  colored  man,  respectable  as  a  citizen^  and 
diligent  in  his  religious  duties.  On  this  faith- 
ful disciple  the  Lord  Jesus  was  pleased  to  confer 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  was 
frequently  led  to  labor  in  the  meeting  he  belonged 
to.  This  was  more  than  some  of  the  prejudiced 
ones  could  bear.  They  were  perhaps  unable 
rightly  to  judge  under  what  authority  the  words 
were  spoken — and  it  is  possible  they  did  not  de- 
sire to  examine  that  matter — but  to  have  a  black 


man  appear  as  a  religious  teacher  or  instructor 
amongst  them,  qualified  or  not  qualified,  they 
were  not  willing  to  submit  to.  He  might  be 
one  of  those  to  whom  the  Master  gave  spiritual 
bread  which  he  had  blessed,  to  distribute,  but 
then  he  was  ''guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  like 
their  own,''  and  therefore  they  concluded  they 
would  not  receive  his  testimony.  "You  will 
not  receive  my  testimony,''  said  he,  to  some  who 
had  called  to  inform  him  of  their  determination 

then  I  am  authorized  to  tell  you,  that  no  testi 
mony-bearcr  shall  arise  amongst  you  whilst  the 
present  heads  of  your  meeting  are  living."  This 
prophecy  of  the  colored  man  was  strictly  fulfilled 
Sixty  years  rolled  by,  and  all  who  had  stood 
opposition  to  him  were  removed  by  death,  before 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  was  conferred  on  any  one 
in  that  meeting.  Micajah  Collins,  narrating  the 
anecdote,  said,  ''  I  was  the  first." 

About  forty  years  ago,  James  Alford,  a  colorec' 
man,  of  clean  life  and  blameless  conversation 
made  application  to  a  meeting  not  far  distanl 
from  Philadelphia,  to  be  received  into  member 
ship.  One  of  the  members  of  that  meeting 
strongly  influenced  by  the  prejudice  of  color 
was  very  much  opposed  to  such  a  request  bein^ 
granted.  Whilst  the  case  was  undecided,  h« 
met  James  Alford,  and  commenced  a  conversa 
tion  with  him.  He  told  James  that  the  doctrin 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  called  for  perfection 
and  then,  with  contempt  and  bitterness,  added 
''What  dost  thou  know  of  perfection,  James?' 
In  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  humility,  Jame 
made,  in  his  answer,  a  beautiful  confession 
the  Quaker  doctrine  on  that  subject  "  "I  can 
not  say  much  of  perfection — but  I  think  I  havi 
been  convinced  of  that  which,  if  faithfully  fol 
lowed,  will  lead  to  perfection." 

James  Alford  was  no  ordinary  man.  It  i 
true  great  genius  was  not  his,  but  integrity  an 
Christian  philanthropy  were  distinguishing  trait 
in  his  character.  He  was  honest  whilst  a  slave 
he  was  faithful  as  a  domestic,  he  was  correct  ani 
praiseworthy  as  a  man,  he  was  humble  and  sin 
cere-hearted  as  a  Christian.  After  a  life 
many  vicissitudes,  the  evening  of  his  day  wa 
passed  in  outward  comfort,  enhanced  by  an  u 
shaken  confidence  in  the  Lord  his  preserver.  Hi 
sun  set  in  brightness,  and  the  evidence  afibrde* 
his  friends  of  his  preparation  for  a  happy  etei 
nity,  mitigated  in  some  degree  the  sorrow  fo 
his  loss. 

William  Williams,  in  one  of  his  late  visits  t 
this  city,  told  the  following  significant  dreanc 
During  his  travels  through  Virginia  on  one  0( 
casion,  whilst  he  was  tarrying  for  the  night  8 
the  house  of  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friendj 
a  conversation  arose  respecting  admitting  colore 
persons  into  membership.  William  maintaine 
that  if  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  had  brough 
them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  and  int 
the  true  gospel  union  of  faith  and  practice,  ma 
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should  receive  them  as  brethren  and  sisters  in 
religious  communion.    Such  were  his  views,  but 
he  stood  alone  in  the  company ;  his  very  com- 
panion was  so  much  under  the  evil  influence  of 
prejudice,  that  he  took  part  in  the  discussion 
igainst  him.    It  is  likely  that  the  companion 
felt,  even  during  the  discussion,  some  doubts  of 
:he  position  he  had  taken,  and  probably  had 
some  compunctious  visitings  of  inward  reproof 
ifterwards.    If  so,  it  may  in  part  account  for  a 
Iream  which  he  had  during  the  night,  which  so 
brcibly  arrested  his  mind,  that  awaking  soon 
lifter  it  occurred,  he  could  not  forbear  disturbing 
SiVilliam  to  relate  it.    He  thought  that  the  room 
n  which  they  were  reposing  was  brought  before 
iiim,  and  that  he  and  William  were  lying  there 
n  bed.    Everything  seemed  just  as  he  had  seen 
t  in  the  evening,  except  that  over  their  heads 
wo  holes  appeared  in  the  wall,  through  which 
he  night  air  was  rushing  in,  heavy  and  damp 
ipon  them.    Whilst  he  lay  looking  thoughtfully 
,t  these  holes,  the  door  opened,  and  a  colored 
7oman,  of  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  came  into 
he  apartment.    She  had  a  candle  in  one  hand, 
nd  under  the-arm  on  that  side  she  carried  a  bun- 
ile  of  dirty  rags.    In  the  other  hand  she  held  a 
I  lean  white  pillow.    She  approached  the  side  of 
he  bed  on  which  William  lay,  and  after  looking 
n  him  with  a  kindly  smile,  she  placed  the  white 
lillow  in  the  hole  behind  him,  po  as  effectually 
y  0  screen  him  from  the  night  air.    When  this 
ras  done,  she  walked  round  to  the  side  of  the 
ed  on  which  the  dreamer  lay,  and  gazed  for  a 
^,  rhile  on  him  with  displeasure  and  sternness; 
he  then  stopped  the  hole  over  his  head  with  the 
irty  rags.    This  kind  office  performed,  she 
'fj  lowly  retired,  giving  alternate  glances  of  ap- 
roving  kindness  to  William,  and  of  displeasure 
D  the  companion.    This  dream  had  such  an 
jj  ffect  on  the  dreamer,  that  he  assured  William 
^j;,  e  should  never  again  oppose  colored  persons 
eing  received  into  membership  among  Friends. 

In  early  life  Moses  Brown  had  been  a  member 
f  a  Freemason's  lodge,  but  left  it  soon  after  he 
^as  brought  under  serious  conviction,  and  felt 
^.  bund  to  walk  consistently  with  the  Gospel  of 
"hrist  Jesus.    He  was  admitted  a  member  on 
be  4th  of  the  Tenth  Month,  1758,  was  made 
ecrctary  to  the  lodge  in  the  Twelfth  Month  fol- 
)wing,  and  continued  to  fill  that  appointment 
.  j!  ntil  the  year  1768,  when  he  withdrew  from  all 
*  ittendance  at  their  meetings.    In  his  93d  year 
.  .  e  wrote,  "  If  any  have  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
hy  I  left  the  lodge,  I  may  state,  that  about 
' .  lat  time  I  became  more  engaged  after  improv- 
['^  iient  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  Divine  pre- 
,3pts,  than  for  the  social  company,  precepts,  or 
'ork  of  the  lodge,  as  it  used  to  be  called ;  believ- 
'  jig  that  the  benevolence,  the  charity,  the  enjoy- 
;  jients,  and  usefulness  which  Christianity  affords 
■'  )  its  votaries,  are  much  more  precious,  valuable, 
ad  worthy  to  be  sought  after  and  enjoyed,  than 


all  that  attends  the  Masonic  system.''  "  About 
five  years  after  I  left  the  attendance  of  the  lodge, 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
whose  discipline  was  and  is  against  the  members 
of  our  religious  Society  joining  in  the  meetings 
or  public  entertainments  of  those  called  Free- 
masons." ^'It  has  long  been  known  that 
Friends  have  been  opposed  to  all  oaths,  secret 
combinations,  and  public  parades — well  knowing 
that  the  vanity  and  exaltation  of  the  human 
heart  are  to  be  subdued  or  checked." 

The  evil  effect  of  joining  Masonic  lodges  has 
been  witnessed  by  many  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  I  could  tell  of  one,  hopeful  in 
youth — a  child  of  pious  parents — at  times  ap- 
pearing as  a  minister  with  acceptance  whilst  yet 
an  apprentice,  who  joined  a  lodge,  lost  his  reli- 
gious sensibility,  his  moral  integrity,  and  won 
for  himself  a  reputation  peculiarly  unenviable. 
I  once  saw  a  young  Friend  come  to  a  religious 
meeting  in  a  country  place,  with  a  silken  badge 
of  Masonic  membership  ostentatiously  displayed 
on  the  breast  of  his  coat.  It  was  the  day  after 
one  of  their  celebrations,  and  perhaps  the  ribbon 
was  worn  as  a  bravado,  to  show  the  overseers  and 
concerned  Friends  what  he  had  dared  to  do,  in 
opposition  to  advice  and  discipline.  It  was  but 
a  few  months,  if  indeed  one  had  passed,  before 
the  body  of  this  young  man  was  carried  to  the 
grave-yard  near  that  meeting-house,  attended  by 
relatives  and  friends,  weeping  in  shame  and 
agony.  He  had  taken  his  own  life ;  he  had  gone, 
in  the  desperation  of  his  wickedness,  to  receive 
the  reward  of  his  doings. 

Moses  Brown  having  cleared  his  own  hands  of 
the  iniquity  of  holding  his  fellow-men  in  bond- 
age, was  prepared,  as  the  Lord  led  him,  to  labor 
availingly  to  induce  those  who  still  held  slaves 
to  give  them  their  freedom. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  committees  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  and  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
of  New  England,  appointed  at  different  times  to 
petition  those  in  authority  in  the  States  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  to  pass  laws  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  their  respective  territories. 
In  the  Twelfth  Month,  1783,  he,  with  five  other 
Friends,  presented  an  address  to  the  Legislature 
of  Rhode  Island  on  this  subject.  The  paper 
thus  concludes : 

We  are  sensible  the  slavery  of  the  negro  is 
not  an  evil  which  has  taken  its  rise  in  the  pre- 
sent day;  but  the  late  public  calamities  and 
afflictions  have  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  oppression 
which  has  been  exercised.  It  may,  therefore, 
remain  a  national  evil,  with  accumulated  guilt, 
if  measures  are  not  reasonably  taken  to  provide 
for  their  redress. 

^'  We,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  those  we  repre- 
sent, earnestly  request  that  you  will  take  their 
afflicting  situation  into  serious  and  weighty  con- 
sideration, and  enact  such  law  or  laws  in  that 
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respect  as  you,  in  your  wisdom,  shall  judge  most 
conducive  to  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery. 

^*As  it  has  plccised  the  allwise  Disposer  of 
events  again  to  favor  this  country  with  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  em- 
brace the  present  opportunity,  and  make  this 
application  to  you  in  behalf  of  personal  liberty, 
earnestly  desiring  that  the  gratitude  [of  our 
citizens]  may  be  manifested  by  suitable  acts  of 
justice — that  the  general  joy  may  not  be  longer 
interrupted  by  the  sighs  of  those  who  yet  labor 
under  bondage — that  the  blessing  of  liberty,  the 
gift  of  the  Supremo  Being  to  mankind  by  na- 
ture, may  no  longer  be  withheld  from  any  of  our 
fellow-men," 

On  the  presentation  of  this  memorial,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  the  Legislature,  who 
prepared  a  bill  in  accordance  therewith.  This 
bill,  being  reported  to  the  House,  was  referred 
to  the  sessions  to  be  held  in  the  following  Second 
Month  for  action.  When  it  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, the  Friends  who  signed  the  memorial  were 
present,  and  were  allowed  to  ofl'er  vocally  their 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  pro- 
duced. Although  a  majority  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Rhode  Island,  were  opposed  to  slavery 
in  any  form,  yet  the  commercial  men  being  by 
self  interest  set  powerfully  at  work,  exercised  an 
influence  adverse  to  the  bill  originally  framed. 
The  bill  as  passed  has  a  preamble,  in  which  the 
right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  is  first  set  forth,  followed  by  the 
declaration,  that  the  holding  men  in  slavery, 
which,  by  the  permission  of  the  law  and  unre- 
strained custom  was  prevalent,  "is  repugnant  to 
this  principle,  and  subversive  of  the  happiness 
of  mankind — the  great  end  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment." 

It  then  provides,  that  no  one  born  in  that 


Stat( 


or  after  the  1st  of  March,  A.  D. 


1784,  shall  be  deemed  or  considered  as  servant 
for  life,  or  slave."  "  And  whereas,  humanity 
requires  that  children  declared  free,  as  aforesaid, 
remain  with  their  mothers  a  convenient  time 
from  and  after  birth  j  to  enable,  therefore,  those 
who  claim  the  services  of  such  mothers  to  main- 
tain and  support  such  children  in  a  becoming 
manner,  it  is  further  enacted,  that  such  support 
and  maintenance  be  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
spective towns  where  these  reside  and  are  settled. 
Provided,  however,  that  the  respective  town- 
councils  may  bind  out  such  children  as  appren- 
tices, or  otherwise  provide  for  their  support  and 
maintenance  at  any  time  after  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  one  year,  and  before  they  arrive  at  their 
respective  ages  of  ^  twenty-one  and  eighteen. 
And  whereas,  it  is  the  earnest  doire  of  this 
Assembly,  that  such'childr  n  be  educated  in  the 
principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  be  it  there- 
fore enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  due 


and  adequate  satisfaction  be  made,  as  aforesaid,!! 
for  such  education  and  instruction."  1 

After  providing  for  an  examination  to  compeli 
the  respective  towns  thus  to  pay  for  the  educatF 
tion  of  these  children,  the  bill  to  encourageji 
owners  to  manumit  their  slaves,  provides  that! 
all  set  at  liberty  under  forty  years  of  age,  shall,| 
if  at  the  time  of  their  emancipation  sound  inl< 
\body,  be  supported  by  the  public  as  other  pau-  i - 
pers  when  they  require  aid.    This  bill  was  passedl  ^ 
"February  26th,  1784,"  by  both  houses  of  the  H' 
Lojgi.-lature.    The  same  day  they  resolved  that  ^ 
the  law  of  1771,  permitting  slaves  from  Africa,] 
who  had  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  West  Indies;  la'-t 
and  found  no  purchaser  there,  to  be  sold  in  the 
colony,  be  repealed.    "  And  that,  for  the  future,  ^ 
no  negro  or  mulatto  slave  be  brought  into  thisw^jc 
State  to  be  disposed  of  or  sold,  under  any  color  5 go 
or  pretext  whatever,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  lijlits 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  i  iatl 

The  part  of  the  original  bill  which  the  "comi^  lyaJ 
mercial  influence"  succeeded  in  getting  erased,*  {the 
was  one  prohibiting  any  vessel  clearing  out  ofi  ioif 
their  ports  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves.  At 
that  time  Newport  had  the  dishonorable  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  place  of  fitting  out  most  of  the|igliti 
American  slavers." — Life  of  Thomas  Scatter^ 
good. 
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PHILADELPIHA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  19,  1856., 


Married, — By  Friends'  ceremony,  on  the  3d  of  ^' 
of  Fourth  month  last,  Benjamin  Underbill  tdH' 
Sarah  P.,  daughter  of  George  Truman.  I  S'j"' 

 ,  On  the  26th  ult.,  w^iTh  the  approbation  ot  "issif 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  ati 
Cherry  St ,  Henry  M.  Laing  to  Anna,  daughter  aft ■ 


George  Truman. 


it 
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PEACH  TREES  AND  TANSY. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  recommcnds||ii 
the  sowing  of  tansy  about  the  roots  of  peach  trees  i 
as  a  means  of  preserving  them.  He  says  that  hei 
once  knew  a  large  peach  tree  which  was  mora 
than  forty  years  old,  while  several  generations  oili  j,,. 
similar  trees  in  similar  soil,  had  passed  awaji  j  i^^^.^ 
This  led  to  examination,  and  a  bed  of  tansy  wasitiy 
discovered  about  the  trunk.    It  was  naturally  ia«|  ^(^^ 
ferred  that  the  preservation  of  this  tree  to  sucll|He(^; 
a  green  old  age,  was  attiibutable  .to  the  presence  j 
of  this  plant.    It  was  decided  to  try  experimental  iP^ji 
on  others,  and  accordingly,  a  few  of  the  roota  j  ijf 
were  placed  about  each  of  the  other  trees  on  the  j 
premises,  some  of  which  gave  signs  of  decay.  !  of  p 
Not  only  has  it  preserved  for  several  years,  sound  |' 
trees,  but  renovated  those  that  were  unsound. 


The  odor  of  the  plant,  he  says,  doubtless  protects 
this  kind  of  tree  against  insects,  and  it  might 
have  the  same  effect  upon  others,  as  the  plum, 
•ipple  and  pear,  as  well  as  elm,  sycamore  and 
other  ornamental  trees. — Rural Ntw  Yorker. 
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VINDICATION  OF  WILLIAM  PENN,  FRoM  THE  RE- 
CENT CHARGES  OF  T.  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 
Continued  from  page  262. 

In  a  letter  of  Penn's  to  Thomas  Lloyd  and 
thers,  written  llth  of  10th  month,  1693,  he 
tates  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  acquitted  by 
he  King.  He  says  :-— 
"  It  hath  pleased  Gnd  to  work  my  ealarge- 
ent  by  three  Lords  representing  my  case,  as  not 
nly  hard,  but  oppressive;  that  there  was  no- 
"  ing  against  me  but  what  impostors,  or  those 
at  are  fled,  or  that  have,  since  their  pardon, 
fused  to  verify  (and  ask  me  purdon  for  saying 
hat  they  did),  alleged  against  me ;  that  they 
ad  long  known  me,  some  of  ihem  thirty  years, 
nd  Lad  never  known  me  to  do  an  ill  thing,  but 
any  good  offices;  and  that  for  not  being  thought 
go  abroad  in  defiance  to  the  government,  I 
ight  and  would  have  done  it,  two  years  ago ;  and 
lat  I  was,  therefore,  willing  to  wait  to  go  about 
ly  affairs,  as  before,  with  leave ;  that  I  might 
e  the  better  respected,  in  the  liberty  I  took  to 
)llow  it. 

^'  King  William  answered  :  *  That  I  was  his 
d  acquaintance,  as  well  as  theirs,  and  that  I 
ight  follow  my  business  as  freely  as  ever  ;  and 
at  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  me.'  Upon  which 
ey  .pressed  him  to  command  one  of  them  to 
clare  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
Dhn  Trenchard,  that  if  I  came  to  him,  or  other- 
se,  he  might  signify  the  same  to  me;  which 
also  did.  The  Lords  were  Rochester,  Rane- 
gh,  and  Sydney;  and  the  last,  as  my  greatest 
quaintance,  was  to  tell  the  secretary;  accord- 
gly  he  did;  and  the  secretary,  after  speaking 
mself  and  having  it  from  King  William's  own 
outh,  appointed  me  a  time  to  meet  him  at 
me;  and  did,  with  the  Marquis  of  Winehes- 
r,  and  told  me,  I  was  as  free  as  ever ;  and  as 
doubted  not  my  prudence  about  my  quiet  liv- 
g,  so  he  assured  me,  I  should  not  be  molested, 
injured  in  any  of  my  affairs,  at  least  while  he 
Id  that  post."* 

Here  are  mentioned  three  classes  of  accusers  : 
m  t,  impostors;  2d,  those  who  had  fled;  3d,  those 
10,  since  their  pardon,  refused  to  verify,  and 
d  asked  Penn's  forgiveness  for  what  they  had 
itified.  The  last  class  undoubtedly  included 
eston,  who  we  may  conclude  repented  of  his 
SG  testimony  after  he  was  set  at  liberty.  The 
t  class  included  Fuller,  who  was  declared  by 
)  Parliament  to  be  a  cheat  and  a  notorious  im- 
itor.  That  Fuller  was  one  of  these  accusers 
y  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  let- 
of  Penn's,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
storical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  : — 
"  Before  the  date  of  this  business  which  is 
d  to  my  charge,  I  was  indicted  for  high  trea- 
I  in  Ireland  before  the  grand  jury  of  Dublin, 
i  a  bill  found  upon  the  oaths  of  three  scanda. 


^Freud's  Hist.  Pa.,  p.  401. 


lous  men.  Fuller,  one  Fisher,  and  an  Irishman 
whom  I  know  not,  and  the  last  has  not  been  in 
England  since  the  Revolution,  nor  I  in  Ireland 
these  twenty  years,  nor  do  I  so  much  as  know 
him  by  name,  and  all  their  evidence  upon  hear- 
say, too.  It  may  be,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary 
case  that  has  been  known;  for  that  law,  by  which 
Englishmen  are  tryable,  absent,  here  or  there, 
is  because  a  subject  of  these  dominions  may  com- 
mit treason  abroad,  where  he  cannot  be  tried. 
But  that  an  Englishman  in  England,  walking 
about  the  streets,  should  have  a  bill  of  high  trea- 
son found  against  him  in  Ireland  for  a  fact  pre- 
tended to  be  committed  in  England,  when  a  man 
cannot  legally  be  tried  in  one  county  in  England 
for  a  crime  committed  in  another  :  and  the  oth- 
ers are  at  ease  that  were  accused  for  the  same  fault, 
and  that  Fuller  is  nationally  staged  and  censured 
j  for  an  impostor — that  was  the  chief  of  my  accu- 
I  sers — my  estate  in  Ireland  is,  notwithstanding, 
j  lately  put  up  among  the  estates  of  outlaws,  to 
be  leased  for  the  crown,  and  the  collector  of  the 
hundred  where  it  lies,  ordered  to  seize  my  rents 
and  lease  it  in  the  name  of  the  government,  and 
yet  though  I  am  not  convicted  or  outlawed."* 

In  another  of  bis  letters  addressed  to  Lord 
Rochester,!  he  speaks  of  "Fuller's  evidence," 
on  which  the  prosecution  in  Ireland  was  founded, 
and  that  prosecution  having  been  commenced 
before  the  date  of  Preston's  trial,  shows  that 
both  these  infamous  men  had  appeared  as  witnes- 
ses against  him;  and  yet,  Macaulay  in  a  note 
(vol.  iv.  p.  9)  asserts  that  "Fuller  was  not  the 
informer  on  whose  oath  the  warrant  against  Penn 
was  issued."  If  he  was  not  the  informer,  he  was 
at  least  one  of  the  informers.  All  the  testimony 
adduced  by  Macaulay  in  support  of  this  charge 
was  before  King  William  and  the  members  of 
his  council.  The  Boblemen  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  Penn  expressed  their  belief  of  his  in- 
nocence, and  the  king  declared  himself  satisfied; 
shall  we  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and 
a  half,  give  credit  to  a  calumniator  who  rakes  up 
old  exploded  charges  in  order  to  tarnish  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  ? 

There  is  a  clause  in  Penn's  letter  to  T.  Lloyd 
and  others,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as 
it  has  a  bearing  upon  another  of  Macaulay's 
charges.  The  three  noblemen  stated  to  the  king 
that  but  for  the  apprehension  of  "being  thought 
to  go  abroad  in  defiance  of  the  government,  Penn 
might  and  would  have  done  it  two  years  before, 
and  that  he  was,  therefore,  willing  to  wait  to  go 
about  his  affairs  as  before,  luith  have,  that  he 
might  be  the  better  respected  in  the  liberty  he 
took  to  follow  it." 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Rochester,  who  had  inter- 
ceded for  him,  Penn  alludes  to  his  intention  of 
going  to  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  frustra- 
ted by  the  accusations  against  him,  and  adds: — 

*Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Penn.,  vol.  i.  pt.  iv.  p.  199. 
fibid.,  p.  196. 
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^'  The  like  I  purpose  now  with  Grod's  help — 
but  as  I  am  not  to  trifle  with  the  government, 
that  can  so  easily  see  whether  I  do  or  not,  I  de- 
sire it  understood  that  I  will  not  receive  my  lib- 
erty to  go,  as  a  condition  to  go,  and  be  there  or 
here  looked  upon  as  an  articled  exile.'"'^ 

These  passages  corroborate  the  accounts  given 
by  Penn's  earliest  biographers,  that  after  having 
been  three  times  acquitted  and  again  accused, 
and  a  warrant  issued  against  him,  he  did  not 
leave  England,  but  secluded  himself  from  the 
public  eye  and  took  private  lodgings  in  London 
during  nearly  three  years.  His  place  of  retreat 
must  have  been  known  to  Rochester  and  Sydney, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  during  this  period,  and 
doubtless  other  members  of  the  government 
knew  that  he  was  in  London,  but  his  sanctuary 
was  not  invaded,  probably  because  the  king  did 
not  wish  him  arrested.  Yet  he  is  accused  by 
Macaulay  with  having  made  his  escape  to  France. 
The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

"  He  lay  hid  in  London  during  some  months, 
and  then  stole  down  to  the  coast  of  Sussex  and 
made  his  escape  to  France.  After  about  three 
years  of  wandering  and  lurking,  he,  by  the  me- 
diation of  some  eminent  men,  who  overlooked 
his  faults  for  the  sake  of  his  good  qualities,  made 
his  peace  with  the  government,  and  again  ven- 
tured to  resume  his  ministrations." 

The  authority  cited  for  this  account,  is  the  Di- 
ary of  Narcissus  Luttrel,  who,  in  this  case,  re- 
corded the  idle  gossip  of  the  day  without  much 
inquiry  as  to  its  foundation. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  disproving  this  charge, 
for  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  Penn  are 
yet^  extant,  showing  that  he  resided  in  London 
during  the  time  of  his  seclusion,  until  his  ac- 
quittal by  the  King, 

The  most  extravagant  of  all  Macaulay's  char- 
ges against  Penn  is  contained  in  the  following 
passage,  viz  : — 

^^'The  return  which  he  made  for  the  lenity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  does  not  much  raise 
his  character.  Scarcely  had  he  again  begun  to 
harangue  in  public  about  the  unlawfulness  of  war, 
when  he  sent  a  message  earnestly  exhorting 
James  to  make  an  immediate  descent  on  Eng- 
land with  thirty  thousand  men." 

To  sustain  this  assertion,  the  following  foot- 
note is  referred  to,  viz  : — 

"  On  December,  18-28  (1693)  was  drawn  up 
at  Saint  Germain,  under  Melfort's  direction,  a 
paper  containing  a  passage,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  translation :  'Mr.  Penn  says  that  your 
majesty  has  had  several  occasions,  but  never  any 
so  favorable  as  the  present ;  and  he  hopes  that 
your  majesty  will  be  earnest  with  the  most  Chris- 
tian king  not  to  neglect  it  ;  that  a  descent  with 
thirty  thousand  men  will  not  only  re-establish 
your  majesty,  but,  according  to  all  appearance, 
break  the  league.^f 

.  *Ibid.,  p.  197.  fVol.  iv.  p.  10.    Butler's  edit. 


It  will  be  observed  that  no  mention  is  ma 
here  of  the  means  by  which  this  informatio 
was  conveyed  to  Saint  Germains.  We  know  tb 
Penn  had  not  been  there.  If  he  had  written, 
may  presume  the  letter  would  have  been  me 
tioned;  if  he  sent  a  verbal  message,  the  messe 
ger's  name  should  have  been  given.   As  it  isw 
have  no  authority  but  Melfort.    Let  us  inquir 
what  is  the  value  of  his  authority.    His  charac 
ter  is  thus  described  by  Macaulay  : — 

^'Of  all  the  retinue  [of  King  James]  non 
was  so  odious  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  a 
Melfort.  He  was  an  apostate  ;  he  was  believe 
by  many  to  be  an  insincere  apostate,  and  the  in 
Solent,  arbitrary,  and  menacing  language  of  hii 
State  papers  disgusted  even  the  Jacobites.' 
.  .  .  .  "  He  was  a  renegade  ;  he  was  a  mpr 
tal  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  j  he  w" 
of  a  bad  and  tyrannical  nature,  and  yet  he  wa 
in  some  sense  a  patriot.  The  consequence  wa 
that  he  was  more  universally  detected  than  an; 
man  of  his  time." 

Speaking  of  intercepted  letters,  he  says  : 

"  Some  of  them  proved  to  be  from  Melfort' 
and  were  worthy  of  him.  Every  line  indicate 
those  qualities  which  had  made  him  the  abhor 
rence  of  his  country  and  the  favorite  of  his  ma*: 
ter.  He  announced  with  delight  the  near  a" 
proach  of  the  day  of  vengeance  and  rapine ;  o 
the  day  when  the  estates  of  the  seditious  woul 
be  divided  among  the  loyal,  and  when  man 
who  had  been  great  and  prosperous,  would  h 
exiles  and  beggars."  Even  th 

Jacobites  were  disgusted  by  learning  that  a  re: 
toration  would  be  immediately  followed  by  a  co 
fiscation  and  a  proscription.  Some  of  them  di 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Melfort  was  a  villai 
that  he  hated  Dundee  and  Balcarras ;  that 
wished  to  ruin  them,  and  that  to  that  end  he  h 
written  these  odious  dispatches,  and  had  e 
ployed  a  messenger  who  had  very  adroitly  ma 
aged  to  be  caught. 

Such  was  the  man  on  whose  sole  authority . 
grave  charge  against  William  Penn  is  founde" 
a  charge  so  absurd,  that  it  would  be  read  wit 
smile  were  it  not  for  the  malevolence  by  whi 
it  was  evidently  prompted. 

The  court  of  St.  Germains  was  at  that  ti- 
the resort  of  needy  refugees  from  Great  Brita 
and  Ireland,  many  of  whom  were,  like  Melfoi 
notoriously  depraved.  Having  staked  everythi 
they  held  dear  on  the  fortunes  of  the  exil 
king,  they  could  hope  for  no  advancement,  n 
even  for  the  needful  comforts  of  life,  witho 
his  restoration  to  the  throne.  It  was,  therefo" 
their  policy  to  urge  upon  James  the  necessity 
an  invasion  of  England,  which  could  only  be  (i 
fected  by  the  aid  of  the  King  of  France.  T  j 
flattering  promises  of  the  English  Jacobites  h; 
proved  illusive,  no  considerable  insurrection  hi 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  Louis  was  t 
*  Macaulay,  iii.  pp.  49,  54,  97. 
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oming  increasingly  cautious.  What  would  be 
)  likely  to  effect  the  purpose  of  these  unprinci- 
led  men  as  to  employ  the  name  of  William 
'enn,  in  whose  veracity  and  integrity  James  had 
nplicit  confidence  ?  But  who,  except  T.  B.  Ma- 
^ulay,  can  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe,  on  such 
Ividence,  that  William  Penn,  who  in  early  life 
icrificed  everything  for  his  religious  principles, 
ho  carried  out  those  principles  by  planting  a 
)lony  without  arms  or  military  defence,  in  the 
iidst  of  warlike  savages;  and  who  had  employed 
is  whole  life  in  deeds  of  disinterested  benevo- 
p;,  ince,  could  engage  in  a  conspiracy  against  a 
n  ling  whose  policy  he  approved,  or  that  he  would 
j^,  ^vise  the  invasion  of  England  with  thirty  thou- 
md  foreigners  in  order  to  enable  the  bigoted 
ames  to  execute  his  threats  of  vengeance,  ra- 
ine,  and  proscription  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any 
^  elings  of  personal  friendship  towards  James 
>uld  induce  Penn  to  pursue  a  course  so  contrary 
I  his  religious  principles,  so  injurious  to  his 
Yn  interests,  and  so  disastrous  to  his  country  ?* 

j|,  1  [To  be  coniinued.] 

cal( 

I       HEALTH  rOR  THE  PEOPLE — NO.  IV. 

™  Encouragement  for  ^tiempting  the  Remedies 
^  ;  Proposed. 
^Jgj  There  are  three  reasons  for  encouragement  in 
jjiii  tempting  to  remedy  the  deteriorating  influences 

I  national  health.  These  are,  first,  that  the 
^  ,1  ils  are  so  manifested  and  so  widely  experienced ; 

cond,  the  remedies  are  so  simple,  rational,  and 
^^j.  ithin  the  reach  of  all;  and  last,  the  American 
,  I  lople  are  so  practical,  quick  and  energetic  in 

complishing  whatever  they  undertake. 
,1  That  the  evils  are  manifest  and  widely  expe- 

eneed,  nothing  more  is  needed  to  prove  than 

tat  public  attention  be  directed  to  this  point. 

lie  more  examination  is  made  as  to  female 

iaith,  the  more  will  our  assertion  be  verified, 
.  iat  not  two  women  in  ten  now  enjoy  the  vigor 
^IjJi  id  health  which  was  the  common  lot  of  our 

aternal  ancestors. 

IThat  the  prospects  of  the  children  are  still 
irker,  would  appear  by  similar  investigations. 
3  a  specimen,  two  facts  will  be  mentioned.  In 
portion  of  our  country,  as  healthy  as  any  other, 
',,  0  female  institutions — one  in  a  city  and  the 
J,  her  in  the  country — were  examined.    In  the 
I  ;y  school,  one  hundred  and  eight  were  exam- 
'  ^  ed.    Of  these,  three-fourths  had  more  or  less 

lil)}  |*Ia  relation  to  this  charge,  W.  H.  Dixon  says  of  Ma- 
,|  I ilay :  ''He  cites  a  paper  '  drawn  up  at  St.  Germains 
I  j  der  Melfort's  directions.'  '  The  paper  is  anonymous  ; 
■'J    neither  signed  nor  addressed,'  says  Macpherson. 

!  t  with  it  is  a  memorial  by  Williamson,  an  obscure 
!■     in  which  occurs  the  passage  used  by  Mr.  Macau- 
^   Williamson  was  one  of  the  wretched  spies  who 
.d  intelligence  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains  ;  a  fellow 
J,  10  was  a  bungler  even  in  his  scandalous  trade,  for 
>    lacked  the  wit  to  give  his  communications  an  air 
truth.    He  could  not  invent  even  a  plausible  lie." 


headaches  and  other  ailments,  while  thirfy-five 
had  curvature  of  the  spine  (lateral)  in  different 
stages.  In  the  country  schools,  of  one  hundred 
and  nine  examined,  not  less  than  fifty  (near  one 
half)  bad  more  or  less  curvature  of  the  spine — 
this  being  of  the  surest  indications  of  a  feeble 
constitution.  Besides  this  evil,  projecting  necks, 
round  shoulders  and  flat  chests,  were  altogether 
in  the  majority  in  both  institutions. 

If  parents,  teachers  and  school  committees  will 
but  prosecute  such  inquiries,  they  will  find  simi- 
lar results  in  all  directions,  especially  in  those 
schools  where  the  children  have  been  most  stimu- 
lated to  study,  without  caring  for  their  bodies. 

In  such  schools,  beside  curved  spines,  project- 
ing necks,  round  shoulders  and  flat  chests,  will 
be  seen  a  marked  changed  in  the  complexion  of  ' 
childhood  compared  with  that  of  former  genera- 
tions. Fifty  years  ago,  in  our  school  houses, 
especially  in  the  Northern  States,  the  ruddy  hue 
of  the  English  skin  and  the  rosycheeks,  were 
the  most  common  features  of  childhood;  while 
now  a  thick  bloodless  white  or  the  sallow  skin 
are  altogether  in  the  majority. 

That  the  remedies  of  these  evils  are  simple, 
practicable,  and  within  the  reach  of  all,  will  be 
illustrated  by  some  abridged  quotations  from 
medical  writers  in  reference  to  calisthenic  and 
gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  are  contained  in  the 
work  entitled  Physiology  and  Calisthenics  for 
Schools  and  Families,  noticed  in  previous  arti- 
cles. 

Were  these  exercises  made  an  indispensable 
part  of  sehool  as  well  as  family  education,  many 
diseases  consequent  on  constitutional  debility,  or 
neglect,  or  afeuse,  would  be  prevented.  And 
thus,  through  our  free  schools,  the  number  of  the 
infirm  and  ailing  poor  would  be  diminished.'' 

"  These  exercises  not  only  give  fulness  and 
strength  to  the  muscles,  but  they  increase  force, 
flexibility  and  dexterity  of  movement,  and  thus 
contribute  to  grace  of  person  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  hands  and  other  limbs.  | 

They  also,  by  opening  the  chest  and  increas-  , 
ing  the  size  and  action  of  the  lungs,  give  a  tone  > 
and  vigor  to  the  whole  organism.  Debility, 
scrofula,  rickets  and  various  deformities  can  thus 
be  remedied. 

Obesity,  or  an  excess  of  fat,  is  almost  cer-  | 
tainly  removed  by  such  exercises.  So  a  weak  j 
digestion,  diseases  of  the  liver,  tendencies  to  J 
dropsy,  are  all  remedied  by  the  increased  activity  ! 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  consequent  increased  I 
power  of  digestion.  ! 

Such  exercises,  by  increasing  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  skin,  render  its  complicated  \ 
system  more  active  in  carrying  off  the  seeds  of 
disease,  while  its  nerves  become  less  impressible  I 
to  heat  and  cold,  and  other  changes  in  the  atmos-  | 
phere.  Thjs  beauty  of  complexion  is  best  se-  i 
cured  and  preserved.  \ 

As  above  remarked,  such  exercises  have  a 
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most  direct  influence  on  the  organs  of  digestion. 
The  equilibrium  between  food  and  waste  is  re- 
established, sleep  becomes  regular,  the  senses  are 
sharpened,  and  all  the  faculties  invigorated. 

^' In  the  commencement  of  consumption  and 
in  other  abdominal  diseases,  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  important  means  of  cure.  So  in  nerv- 
ous debility  and  hysterics. 

"Galeo,  the  father  of  medicine  among  the 
Greeks,  says:  'If  diseases  take  hold  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  body,  there  is  nothing  more  sure 
to  drive  them  out  than  violent  exercise.'  Hero- 
dicus,  a  celebrated  ancient  teacher,  cured  himself 
and  many  others  of  disease  by  gymnastics. 

"  Several  other  ancient  wise  men,  with  Lord 
Bacon  among  moderns,  are  quoted  as  declaring 
gymnastics  to  be  almost  a  universal  medicine ; 
'  because  there  is  no  disease  whose  further  de- 
velopment could  not  be  prevented,  or  which,  at 
its  commencement,  could  not  have  been  cured 
by  bodily  exercise.' 

But  the  effect  of  gymnastics  on  the  body  is 
not  their  chief  benefit.  Says  Montaigne  :  *  It 
is  the  soul,  and  not  the  body  alone,  which  we 
educate,  and  we  must  not  train  the  one  without 
the  other.' 

''  Plato,  that  wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
says:  *  Excess  of  bodily  exercise  may  render  us 
wild  and  unmanageable,  but  excess  of  arts, 
science  and  music  makes  us  faddled  and  eiferai- 
nate.  Only  the  right  combination  makes  the 
soul  wise  and  manly.'  The  great  Hufeland  ad- 
vises that  children,  till  the  seventh  year,  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  bodily  exercises  in  the 
open  air. 

"  He  says,  also,  '  if  young  children  are  com- 
pelled to  sit  quietly  in  a  room,  and  their  young 
minds  urged  to  action,  we  take  from  them  the 
nohlest  part  of  their  strength j  and  consume  it  in 
the  function  of  thinking.  Thus,  growth  is  re- 
tarded, the  limbs  imperfectly  developed,  the 
muscles  weakened,  the  digestion  becomes  bad, 
scrofula  perhaps  appears,  and  then  ensues  a 
great  predominance  of  the  nervous  system.  Any 
unequal  development  of  our  faculties  is  injurious, 
and  it  is  certain  that  mental  exertions  weaken  the 
more  they  are  unacompanied  by  bodily  move- 
ments. It  is  also  certain,  that  those  who,  be- 
tween their  mental  occupations,  go  through  suitable 
bodily  exercises,  can  wnrh  mentally  much  more 
than  one  who  neglects  this  exercise  of  his  bodily 
'pov)ers. 

These  exercir-es  act  on  the  courage,  and  pro- 
duce independence  and  presence  of  mind.  No 
man  can  possess  such  courage  whose  chest  is 
narrow,  and  whose  lungs  are  not  fully  developed. 

"  But  besides  the  physical  benefits,  it  is  proved 
that  such  exercises  strengthen  the  intellectual 
faculties.  A  distinguished  writer  says  :  '  If  you 
wish  to  develop  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  exercise  his 
body;  make  him  healthy  and  strong,  that  you 
may  make  him  prudent  and  reasonable.' 


"  Exercise  assists  the  intellect  by  a  suitab 
interruption  to  mental  labor.  Uninterruptt 
mental  exertion  makes  the  mind  heavy  and  dul 
and  gives  it  a  false  direction.  | 
The  invigoration  of  the  body  by  exercr 
diminishes  the  craving  of  the  taste  for  sensu 
pleasures.  Rousseau  says,  *  All  sensual  passioi 
are  found  in  effeminate  bodies,  while  the  mo 
they  are  roused  the  less  they  are  satisfied, 
weak  body  weakens  al?o  the  mind.*  i 

"  A  generous  regard  for  the  common  goo 
and  a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  it,  a 
most  readily  developed  in  a  strong  and  healtl 
body.  It  is  the  feeble  and  sickly  who  are  dwe' 
ing  with  morbid  solicitude  on  themselves  ai 
their  ailments." 

"The  feelings  of  friendship  and  all  the  gene 
ous  sympathies  are  promoted  by  gymnastics  pra 
ticed  in  concert  with  others,  as  also  is  a  love 
order  and  precision,  and  a  habit  of  '  bedience 

Says  Hufeland  :  "  Give  a  child  sufiicient  mi3  |. 
cular  motion,  so  that  the  store  of  nervous  streng  i, 
may  be  turned  to  the  muscles  of  volition.  L 
a  child  exercise  daily  and  often  in  pure  air,  t 
fatigue  follows,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  thh  , 
of  vicious  practices.    These  are  the  attendan 
of  sedentary  education  in  boarding  schools  ai 
I  other  monastic  establishments,  where  exercise 
i  measured  only  by  Lalf  hours." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the 
benefits  can  be  secured,  unless  the  other  laws 
health  are  obeyed.    These  are,  simple  diet,  pi 
per  clothing  and  ablutions,  with  all  needful  n 
to  the  brain  by  sleep  ;  and  recreation  must 
added. 


PENN's  TREATY  VVITH  THE  INDIANS. 

The  country  assigned  to  him  by  the  ro}j 
charter  was  yet  full  of  its  original  inhabitant 
and  the  principles  of  William  Penn  did  notallq 
him  to  look  upon  that  gift  as  a  warrant  to  disp<i 
sess  the  first  proprietors  of  the  land.  He  h: 
accordingly  appointed  his  commissioners,  t 
preceding  year,  to  treat  with  them  for  the  f 
purchase  of  a  part  of  their  lands,  and  for  thij 
joint  possession  of  the  remainder;  and  the  terij 
of  the  settlement  being  now  nearly  agreed  up( 
he  proceeded,  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  m 
elude  the  settlement,  and  solemnly  to  pledge  1 
faith  and  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  ireaiy  in  si^ 
both  of  the  Indians  and  planters. 

For  this  purpose  a  grand  convocation  of  1 
tribes  had  been  appointed  near  the  spot  whe 
Philadelphia  now  stands  ;  and  it  was  agreed  tl, 
he  and  the  presiding  Sachems  should  meet  a 
exchange  faith,  under  the  spreading  branches 
a  prodigious  elm  tree,  that  grew  on  the  banks 
the  river.  On  the  day  appointed,  according 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  Indians  asse; 
bled  in  that  neighborhood  ;  and  were  seen,  w: 
their  dark  visages  and  brandished  arms,  movii 
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vAsl  swarms,  in  the  depth  of  the  woods  which 
111  overshadowed  the  whole  of  that  now  culli- 
ied  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  Penn,  with  a 
ideraie  Jitlendance  of  friends,  advanced  to  meet 
;m.     He  came  of  course  unarmed — in  his 
lal  plain  dress — without  hanners,  or  mace,  or 
ird,  or  carriages  ;  and  only  distinguished  from 
I  companions  by  wearing  a  blue  sash  of  silk 
iLwork  (which  it  seems  is  srill  preserved  by  iMr. 
>tt,  of  Seelhing-hall,  near  Norwich,)  and  by 
v'wg  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment,  on  which 
s  engrossed  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty 
purchase  and  amity.    As  soon  as  he  drew 
ir  the  spot  where  the  Sachems  were  assem- 
'd,  the  whole  multitude  of  Indians  threw  down 
;ir  weapons,  and  seated  themselves  on  the 
lund  in  groups,  each  under  his  own  chieftain  ; 
1  Ihe  presiding  chief  intimated  to  William 
nn,  that  the  nations  were  read37  to  hear  iiim. 
Having  been  thus  called  upun,  he  began  : 
'he  Great  Spirit,"  he  said,  "  who  made  him 
1  them,  who  ruled  the  Heaven  and  the  earth, 
i  who  knew  the  innermost  thoughts  of  man, 
ew  thai  he  and  his  friends  had  a  hearty  desire 
live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  them,  and 
serve  ihem  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  It 
s  not  their  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons 
linst  their  fellow  creatures,  for  which  reason 
, ,  y  had  come  unarmed.      Their  object  was 
jj^    to  do  injury,  and  thus  provoke  the  Great 
irit,  but  10  do  good.    Tliey  were  then  melon 
I  broad  pathway  of  good  faiih  and  good  will, 
"  that  no  advantage  was  to  betaken  on  eiiherside, 
,all  was  to  be  openness, brotherhood  and  love." 
After  these  and  other  words,  he  unrolled  the 
rchmont,  and  by  means  of  the  same  interpre- 
,  conveyed  to  ihem,  article  by  article,  the 
iditions  of  the  purchase,  and  the  words  of  the 
°/  inpact  then  made  for  their  eternal  union. 
"'I  iiong  other  things,  they  were  not  to  be  molest- 
^'^^  in  their  lawful  pursuits  even  in  the  terri- 
y  they  had  alienated,  for  it  was  to  be  in  com- 
^'^    n  to  them  and  the  English.    They  were  to 
^'   /e  the  same  liberty  to  do  all  things  therein 
^'  |ating  to  the  improvement  of  th.?ir  grounds, 
'I  the  providing  of  sustenance  for  their  families, 
lich  the  English  had.    If  any  disputes  should 
'^"!  se  between  the  two,  they  should  be  settled  by 
■    jlve  persons,  half  of  whom  should  be  English 
I  half  Indians. 

6  then  paid  them  for  the  land,  and  made  them 
ny   presents  besides  from  the  merchandize 

1  ich  had  been  spread  before  them.  Having 
16  this,  he  laid  the  roll  of  parchment  on  the 
und,  observing  again,  that  the  ground  should 

"  common  to  both  people.  He  then  added, 
t  he  would  not  do  as  the  Marylanders  did, 
^  :  t  is,  call  ihem  Children  or  Brothers  only  ;  for 
3n  parents  were  apt  lo  whip  their  children 
'  se\ere!y,  and  brothers  someiimes  would 
ter  J  neiilier  would  he  compare  tlie  friend- 

0^ 


ship  betwten  him  and  them  to  a  chain,  for  the 
rain  might  someiimes  rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  fall 
and  break  it  ;  but  he  should  consider  them  as 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  wiih  the  Christians, 
and  the  same  as  if  one  man's  body  were  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  He  then  took  up  the 
parchment,  and  presented  it  to  the  Sachem  who 
wore  the  horn  in  the  chaplet,  and  desired  him 
and  the  other  Sachems  to  preserve  it  carefully 
for  three  generations,  that  iheir  children  might 
know  v/hat  had  passed  between  them,  just  as  if 
he  himself  had  remained  with  them  to  repeat  it. 

The  Indians,  in  return,  made  long  and  stately 
harangues — of  which,  however,  no  more  seems 
to  have  been  remembered,  but  that  "they  pledged 
themselves  to  live  in  love  with  William  Penn 
and  his  children,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
should  endure."  And  thus  ended  this  famous 
treaty — of  whicK  \'oltaire  has  remarked,  with 
so  much  truth  and  severity,  "  That  it  was  the 
only  one  ever  concluded  between  savages  and 
Christians  that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath — and 
the  only  one  that  never  was  broken 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  entered  into,  and  the  correspond- 
ing settlement  conducted,  that,  for  the  space  of 
more  than  seventy  years,  and  so  long  indeed  as 
the  Quakers  retained  the  chief  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment, the  peace  and  amity  which  had  been 
thus  solemnly  promised  and  concluded,  never 
was  violated  ;  and  a  large  and  most  striking, 
though  solitary  example  afforded,  of  the  facility 
with  which  they  who  are  really  sincere  and 
friendly  in  their  own  views,  may  live  in  harmony 
even  with  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly fierce  and  faithless. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  wish  that  there 
were  nothing  but  Quakers  in  the  world,  because 
we  fear  it  would  be  insupportably  d;:ll ;  but  when 
we  consider  what  tremendous  evils  daily  arise 
from  the  petulance  and  profligacy,  the  ambition 
and  irritability,  of  sovereigns  and  ministers,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  it  would  be  the  most  effica- 
cious of  all  reforms  to  choose  all  those  ruling  per- 
sonages out  of  that  plain,  pacific,  and  sober- 
minded  sect. — Eduthuryh  Review. 

AN  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 

Beside  the  toilsome  way, 
Lowly  and  sad,  by  fruits  and  flowers  iinblest, 
Which  my  worn  feet  tread  sadly,  day  by  day, 

Longing  in  vain  for  rest, 

An  ancrpl  sofily  walks, 
With  pale,  sweet  face,  and  eyes  cast  meekly  down, 
The  while  from  withered  leaves  and  flowerless  stalks. 

She  weaves  my  fitting  crown. 

A  sweet  and  patient  grace, 
A  look  of  firm  endurance  true  and  tried, 
Of  suffering  meekly  borne,  rests  on  her  face. 

So  pure — so  glorified. 

And  when  my  fainting  heart 
Desponds  and  murmnis  at  its  adverse  fate. 
Then  quietlv  the  annel's  bright  lips  part. 

Murmuring  softly,  "  Wait!" 
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"  Patience  !"  she  sweetly  saith — 
«'Thy  Father's  mercies  never  conrie  too  late; 
Gird  thee  with  patient  strength  and  trusting  faith, 

And  firnn  endurance — wait!" 

Angel  !~behold — I  wait — 
Wearing  the  thorny  crown  through  all  life's  hours, 
Wait  till  thy  hand  shall  ope  the  eternal  gate, 

And  change  the  thorns  to  flowers. 

New  Era. 


A  SUMMER  SHOWER. 

The  rain  is  o'er. — How  dense  and  bright 

Yon  pearly  clouds  reposing  lie! 
Cloud  above  cloud,  a  glorious  sight. 

Contrasting  with  the  deep-blue  sky  ! 

In  grateful  silence  earth  receives 
The  general  blessing;  fresh  and  fair, 

Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves, 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share. 

The  softened  sunbeams  pour  around 

A  fairy  light  uncertain,  pale ; 
The  wind  flows  cool,  the  scented  ground 

Is  breathing  odors  on  the  gale. 

'Mid  yon  rich  cloud's  voluptuous  pile, 

Methinks  some  spirit  of  the  air 
Might  rest  to  gaze  below  awhile. 

Then  turn  to  bathe  and  revel  there. 

The  sun  breaks  forth — from  off"  the  scene. 

Its  floating  veil  of  mist  is  flung; 
And  all  the  wilderness  of  green 

With  trembling  drops  of  light  is  hung. 

Now  gaze  on  nature — yet  the  same — 
Glowing  with  life,  by  breezes  fann'd, 

Luxuriant,  lovely  as  she  came, 

Fresh  in  her  youth,  from  God's  own  hand. 

Hear  the  rich  music  of  that  voice. 

Which  sounds  from  all  below,  above; 

She  calls  her  children  to  rejoice. 

And  round  them  throws  her  arms  of  love. 

Drink  in  her  influence — low-born  care. 

And  all  the  train  of  mean  desire. 
Refuse  to  breathe  this  holy  air. 

And  'mid  this  living  light  expire. 

Andrews  Norton. 


From  "The  Leisure  Hour." 
THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  DEEP. 

Very  few  persons,  even  amongst  those  who  de- 
light in  studying  other  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of 
the  deep  ;  and  yet  the  various  phenomena  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  watery  world  are  not  only 
quite  as  well  worthy  our  investigation  as  those 
of  the  dry  land,  but  being  less  familiar,  from 
coming  under  our  personal  observation  less  fre- 
quently, they  present  far  greater  novelty,  and 
their  variety  is  inexhaustible. 

A  sea  voyage  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  interesting  but  neg- 
lected study ;  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  exhaust- 
ing it.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  surface  of 
our  globe  are  covered  by  the  ocean,  and  day  af- 
ter day  we  may  turn  over  a  fresh  page  of  nature's 
open  volume,  and  find  our  interest  in  the  subject 

never  ending,  still  beginning," 


Fishes,  or,  as  they  have  been  fancifully  calle 
the  birds  of  the  sea,"  occupy  an  importa 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Their  classificati( 
is  simple  j  they  are  distinguished  from  other  vc 
tebrated  animals  by  their  mode  of  respiratio) 
they  have  gills  instead  of  lungs,  and  they  t 
distinguished  from  the  Crustacea  by  having 
back-bone. 

I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  person,  who,  stuc 
ing  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  wrote  to  a  frien 
asking  him  to  collect  specimens  for  him. 
shall  be  delighted  to  do  so,"  was  the  reply,  '^ai 
will  send  you  all  I  can  catch,  from  a  whale  to 
shrimp."  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  tl 
subject  would  have  shown  him  that  neither 
these  are  fish  ;  and  a  little  knowledge  would  no 
in  this  case,  have  been  so  dangerous  a|thingi 
as  it  is  sometimes  supposed  by  the  idle  and  i 
norant. 

The  contrast  and  analogy  between  fishes  ai 
the  aerial  tribes  are  very  curious  and  interestin 
Both  are  fitted  to  move  in  a  fluid  medium,  in 
ocean  of  their  own  ;  the  bird  swims  in  the  ai 
as  the  fish  may  be  said  to  fly  in  the  water,  by  i 
aid  of  similar,  though  not  the  same  means.  Tl 
feathers  of  one  are  analogous  to  the  scales  of  1 1 
other ;  the  wings  to  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  t| 
of  both  acts  the  part  of  a  rudder.  Many  perse 
have  thought  that  the  movements  of  the  aqual| 
animal  are  more  graceful  and  elegant  than  th( 
of  the  aerial,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  fle] 
ibility  of  its  form  and  the  number  of  its  motif 
organs.    Perhaps  our  own  predilections  may 
in  favor  of  the  feathered  race,  because  we  alm( 
regard  them  as  the  friends  of  our  childhoo< 
but  undoubtedly  there  is  considerable  grace  a 
beauty  in  the  agile  movements  of  fishes,  es; 
cially  in  their  own  pure  element,  which  tl 
rarely,  though  occasionally  forsake.  The 
verbial  expression,     a  fish  out  of  water,"  gi 
a  lively  idea  of  a  "false  position."    The  inst 
ces  in  which  it  actually  occurs  are  well  worth 
notice.    Let  us  select  some  of  the  most  rema^ 
able. 

Dr.  Hancock  mentions  a  fish  (the  lorica 
which  creeps  upon  all-fours  in  the  beds  of  r'm 
This  little  finny  quadruped  has  a  very  singi] 
appearance,  moving  upon  its  four  stilts,  wh 
are  produced  by  a  bony  ray  in  front  of  its  pe 
ral  fins  and  of  the  next  pair  to  them.    The  < 
licthys,  a  Brazilian  fish,  walks,  in  this  way, 
miles,  in  search  of  water,  when,  as  often  t 
pens,  the  pool  in  which  it  lives  is  dried  up. 
climbing  perch  [perca  scandems)  not  only  cr 
along  the  shore,  but  ascends  trees,  in  searcf 
the  crustacsea  upon  which  it  feeds.    It  is  fo 
in  Tranquebar.    It  must  have  some  difficulty 
ascending  the  fan-palms,  if  it  were  not  provi' 
with  numerous  little  spines  or  thorns  upon 
fins,  by  means  of  which  it  suspends  itself  w  e 
climbing,  using  them  like  hands.    In  addi  in 
to  these  peculiarities,  it  has  the  power  of  folc  g 
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Iotli  dorsal  and  anal  fins  when  not  using  them,  i 
thus  it  literally  puts  its  hands  in  its  pockets;  i 
b  deposits  them  ia  a  cavity  in  its  body,  pro- 
i  by  nature  on  purpose  to  receive  them  when 
are  not  needed  for  progression.    Nor  are 
}  pockets,  or  troughs,  peculiar  to  the  climb- 
perch;  the  land  crabs  also  possess  them, 
ti  respect  to  the  latter,  anatomists  were  for- 
y  puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  of  an- 
s  whose  mode  of  respiration  is  by  gills,  be- 
ible  to  exist  so  long  as  they  do  out  of  the 
r  without  injury  to  those  organs ;  but  a 
ich  naturalist  first,  and  afterwards  Milne  Ed- 
is,  discovered  a  cavity,  or  trough,  in  which 
Qall  quantity  of  water  is  kept  in  order  to 
ten  their  gills  occasionally.    The  gecarcinus 
one  species  of  this  tribe,  has  more  than  one 
et  or  vesicle  for  that  purpose;  another  spe- 
the  orypode,  has  a  diflferent,  but  equally  cu- 
}  apparatus,  a  small  spongy  substance,  by 
IS  of  which  the  animal  is  supplied  with  the 
ture  required.    The  reason  of  this  remark- 
adaptation  is  fraught  with  interest  and  in- 
3tion  :  and  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
'oken  order  and  exquisite  harmony  which 
ade  all  the  works  of  the  divine  Author  of 
universe.    Kirby  remarks  that  God  when  he 
ted  these  tribes  "  would  not  separate  them 
I  their  kind  by  giving  them  a  different  mode 
espiration,  but  provided  this  compensating 
rivance  to  fit  them  for  the  circumstances  in 
3h  he  decreed  to  place  them." 
he  perca  scandens  is  not  the  only  kind  of  fish 
jh  ascends  trees  in  search  of  food.  Several 
ies  are  found  in  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
bing  the  cocoa-palms ;  the  most  remarkable 
hem  is  a  kind  of  lobster  of  gigantic  size,  and 
trength  sufficient  to  open  the  cocoa  nuts, 
1  which  it  chiefly  subsists, 
or  are  these  the  only  instances  of  the  inhab- 
ts  of  fhe  waters  forsaking  their  native  ele- 
it.    Several  varieties  of  fish  in  the  Indian 
an,  and  in  the  mediterranean,  are  adapted 
a  short  flight,  and  these  peculiarities  of  ha- 
and  movement  are  highly  interesting,  even 
e  they  devoid  of  gracefulness  ;  for  they  are 
tuples  of  a  contrivance  which  displays  the 
Jness  of  the  Creator,  in  furnishing  them  with 
means  of  providing  for  themselves  amid  the 
idents  and  difficulties  that  may  fall  to  their  lot. 
t  has  been  asserted  that  fish  are  quite  deaf ; 
though  they  have  no  external  organ  of  hear- 
,  they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  this  sense; 
,  their  faculty  of  smelling  is  so  wonderful,  that 
y  are  guided  by  it  through  storm  and  dark- 
s  and  directed  to  their  prey,  or  warned  to  es- 
e  from  their  enemies,  at  an  immense  distance, 
jepedc  considers  this  so  much  the  most  acute 
f  their  senses,  that  he  calls  it  their  "  most  val- 
lable  eye."    The  olfactory  membrane,  in  the 
hark,  occupies  several  square  feet. 
I  Fishes  have  the  character  of  being  remarkably 


stupid,  and  yet  they  are  not  wholly  incapable  of 
instruction.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  the 
trout,  carp,  and  tench,  are  summoned  to  their 
food  by  the  sound  of  a  bell;  and  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuilleries  some  fish  were  kept  for  more 
than  a  century,  which  would  come  when  they 
were  called  by  their  names.  Neither  are  they 
as  wholly  deficient  in  parental  instinct  as  has 
generally  been  supposed.  Two  species  of  fish  in 
Brazil,  one  the  calycthis  before  mentioned,  the 
other  called  doras,  construct  actual  nests,  the 
former  of  grass,  the  latter  of  leaves,  in  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  covering  them  very  care- 
fully. They  live  in  pairs,  and,  like  birds,  watch 
and  defend  their  nests  by  turns,  till  their  young 
are  hatched  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  similar  instinct  is  exhibited  by  a  fish  resem- 
bling the  turbot,  osphromenus  olfax,  which  is 
kept  for  food  in  ponds  in  the  Mauritius.  After 
making  their  nest,  and  laying  their  eggs,  the 
male  and  female  hatch  and  watch  their  infant 
offspring  by  turns. 

The  quiet  and  seclusion  of  a  pond,  or  some 
such  retreat,  are  indispensable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  parental  instinct,  and  accordingly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  world  of  waters  ex- 
hibit no  traces  of  it. 

The  longevity  of  fish  is  another  remarkable 
circumstance,  considered  with  regard  to  their 
constant  exposure  to  injury,  and  the  soft,  de- 
fenceless nature  of  their  conformation. 

In  the  year  1754,  an  old  pike  was  taken  in  a 
pond  belonging  to  the  castle  of  Kaiserslantern, 
which  had  a  ring  in  its  gill,  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  had  been  put  there  in  1487,  267 
years  before,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
IT.  It  weighed  3501bs.  Knowing  the  predace- . 
ous  and  remorseless  habits  of  this  fresh  water 
shark,  we  may  feel  assured  it  was  a  monster  of 
rapacity,  and  no  doubt  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
the  pond  in  which  it  reigned  as  tyrant.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  relentless  destroyers  is,  however, 
of  absolute  necessity,  to  check  the  redundant  in- 
crease of  the  finny  tribes ;  for  the  cod  alone 
produces  more  than  nine  millions  of  eggs  in  the 
year;  and  if  neither'man  nor  shark  made  it  their 
food,  the  sea  would  in  a  short  time  contain  noth- 
ing but  cod-fish.  It  has,  therefore,  been  wisely 
ordained  that  the  larger  species  should  swallow 
the  small  fry  by  hundreds  at  a  time ;  they,  in 
turn,  feed  upon  their  minuter  brethren,  and  even 
the  herbivorous  ones  usually  breakfast  upon  the 
eggs  of  fishes. 

The  adaptation  of  fishes  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  affords  a  most  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry ;  their  varieties  of  form 
appear  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
1  sea  contains  the  analogues  of  almost  every  aerial 
•  or  terrestrial  race.  The  monsters  of  the  deep  are 
)  undoubtedly  more  gigantic  and  grotesque  than 
any  of  theirrepresentativesontheland.  Amongst 
'  the  former,  the  whale,  though  not  a  fish,  claims 
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pre-eminence  as  regards  magnitade.  Its  value 
and  usefulness,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
are  so  well  known,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  bow 
wonderful  it  is,  that  even  the  huge  leviathan 
should  be  subservient  to  man,  miaistering  in  va- 
rious ways  to  his  comfort  and  luxury. 

Amongst  marine^giants,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  sun-tish,  or  mola,  with  its  enormous  phospho- 
rescent carcass,  shining  with  a  brightness  like 
the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  the  water,  and 
measuring  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  Imagine 
a  party  of  them  (they  generally  travel  five  or  six 
together)  on  a  dark,  moonless  night,  frightening 
the  rest  of  the  fish,  scaring  the  superstitious  sail- 
or, and  astonishing  even  the  veteran  naturalist 
who  has  left  off  being  surprised  at  anything. 

Next  in  bulk  comes  the  "  requin,"  which  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the  carcharias  of 
the  Greeks,  mistranslated  the  "  whale  "  in  the 
history  of  Jonah.  It  is  stated  to  exceed  thirty 
feet  in  length  ;  and  Cuvier  thinks,  from  its  con- 
figuration, it  would  have  no  difiiculty  in  gulping 
down  a  man,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  pro- 
cess of  mastication. 

The  next  in  size  is  the  squalus  maximus," 
sometimes  more  than  forty  feet  in  length,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  enormous  ray-fish,  one  of  which, 
taken  at  Barbadoes,  required  seven  pairs  of  oxen 
to  draw  it  on  shore. 

The  sailors  call  it  the  sea-devil,  and  natural- 
ists describe  it  as  frightful.  But  all  these  are 
"  gentle  monsters,"  compared  with  the  horrible 
and  terrific  octopods,  the  hideousness  of  which 
far  surpasses  anything  that  imagination  could 
have  pictured,  and  which  one  would  be  sorry  to 
meet  by  moon-iight,  or  in  a  dark  night,  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

But  if  we  are  tired  of  considering  mere  bulk 
and  deformity,  let  us  turn  for  variety  to  the 

treasures  of  the  deep,"  to  the  beautiful  tribe 
of  fthells,  to  the  pearl  oysters,  the  corallines,  the 
sea-fluwcrs  and  the  ocean-beds  of  weeds  on  which 
the  gregarious  fishes  graze  like  land  animals  in 
their  pastures.  Let  us  contemplate  the  connect- 
ing link  between  animal  and  vegetable  life;  let 
us  consider  the  electric  fishes,  from  the  torpedo 
and  gymnotus  down  to  the  aquatic  stars  which 
beautify  the  night  of  tropical  climates;  let  us 
admire  the  migratory  instinct,  which,  at  their 
appointed  seasons,  collect  such  vast  numbers  cf 
edible  fish,  and  brings  them  within  the  reach  of 
man,  for  his  food  or  convenience;  we  shall  then 
begin  to  have  some  idea  how  inexhaustible  is 
the  interest  of  the  subject;  and  when  we  consider 
how  wonderful  are  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
Creator,  shall  be  constrained  to  exclaim,  "  In 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all  :  the  earth  is 
full  of  thy  riches;"  to  which  we  well  may  add, 
"  So  is  the  great  and  wide  sea  also !" 

Happinci^s  can  be  made  quite  as  well  of  cheap 
materials  as  of  dear  ones. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Fr.0TTR  AND  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very  quiet, 
with  limited  stock  and  li^ht  receipts.  Sales  of  200! 
bbls.  standard  brands,  for  shipment,  at  $6  TS.ancffor 
home  consumption  at  $6  75  a  7  00  for  common  anili 
brands.  Extra  and  fancy  brands  are  selling  ai  $7 
to  $8  85.  Rye  Flour  is  scarce  and  held  at  $4  00. 
Corn  Meal  is  very  dull;  sales  of  Penna.  at  $2  f7. 

Ghatn. —  Prime  Wheat  is  in  moderate  demand. 
Sales  of  1600  bushels  good  old  Penna.  red  at  $1  50  a 
1  58,  and  white  at  Irom  $1  50  to  1  75.  Rye  is  in  demand 
and  has  advanced  to  76c.  The  market  is  bare  of  Corn, 
and  it  is  wanted  at  63  a  6lc,  afloat.  Oats  are  in 
steady  demand  at  37c  per  bushel. 


^PKINGDALE  bOARDiNG  tCHOOL.— This  m- 
1^  stilution,  established  lor  the  education  of  Friends' 
children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  reopened  on  the  8lh 
day  of  the  JVinth  month  next. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $110  per 
term  of  forty  weeks.  Pens,  pencils  and  use  of  read- 
inii  books,  50  cts.  per  quarter.  French  lessons  and 
Drav/ing,  $3  per  quarter  each.  Class  books  and  sta- 
tionery at  the  usual  prices. 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may  be 
had  by  application  to 

S.  M.  JANNEY,  Priucipul. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Purcelville,  Loudoun 
County,  Va 

7th  mo.  19th— 6t. 

UR  BOARDLNG  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  for  the 
young  of  either  sex  will  reopen  on  the  10th  ol 
Eighth  month.    For  descriptive  circulars  please  ad-i 
diess  either  of  the  subscribers,  at  Attieboro,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa. 

Provrietors  \  SIDNEY  AVK RILL, 
^ropneio?^,  j  ^LMiNA  AVERILL. 
7th  mo.  12— 4t. 

A  TEA.CHER  is  wanted  for  a  Girl's  School  undei 
J\th«  care  of  a  committee  of  Baltimore  Moiithl) 
Meeting.    The  requisites  desired,  are 

Firsts  The  applicant  must  be  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  in  life  and  conversation  will  se 
a  consistent  example  to  the  cbildren  of  Friends  ant 
those  who  may  he  under  her  charge. 

Second^  A  qualification  to  teach  a  thorough  know 
ledge  of  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education 
and  to  maintain  good  order,  ^y  a  firm  but  mild  disc^ 
pline. 

The  school  room  is  lar^e  and  beautifully  situate 
in  the  rear  of  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Lombar 
street;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  it  offers  a  vei 
fair  opportunity  to  a  well  qualified  teacher  to  oblaii 
a  lar^e  and  successful  schooL 

Jt  is  desired  that  applicanis  will  direct  their  appli 
cations,  on  or  before  the  15th  inst.,  in  their 
hand  writing,  to 

Edward  H.  Stabler, 
Geraui>  H.  RecSe. 
Baltimore.  1th  mo.  5,  1856. 

CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  JANNEY'S  LIFE  O 
WM.  PENN  AND  Gl.ORGE  FOX.  Just  issu« 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  &  Zell,  No.  193  Market  Strw 
below  Fifth  North  side. 

Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth  8*/ 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  containing  a  lefuta- 

tion  of  the  Maeaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep,  1  < 
Price  of  l^ife  of  G.  Fox,  bound  in  cloth,  8' 
tc         tt       «        t<        ((        sheep  1  ( 

Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail  pr 
paid  upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stamps 


money. 


5  mo. 




!  Merrihew  &  Tbomi  £0n,  I'ra.,  Lodge  Sfc.  Nortb  side  of  Penna.  Batf 
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IXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
Continued  from  page  175. 

In  the  year  1705,  the  following  letter,  con- 
mm^  wholesome  and  instructive  admonition 
jas  written  to  a  young  woman  of  his  acquaint- 
^ice,  and  for  general  service  of  other  young 
rsons. 

I  have  often  had  it  upon  my  mind,  considering 
y  tender  years,  and  the  manifold  temptations 
lou  art  liable  to,  and  mayst  be  assaulted  with, 
communicate  something  to  thee,  in  the  pure 
ve  of  God,  by  way  of  counsel  and  instruction, 
at  thou  mayst  know  how  to  order  thy  thoughts 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  direct  thy  words  and 
tions  to  his  glory;  and  if  thou  attainest  this 
essed  end,  peace  will  be  thy  portion  here,  and 
licity  thy  inheritance  for  ever  hereafter.  And 
I  have  often  had  thoughts  of  this  nature  upon 
y  mind,  so  I  find  it  with  me  from  the  Lord,  to 
°'  Jke  this  opportunity  of  imparting  them  to  thee; 
' .  hich  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  inclined  as  friendly  to 
ceive,  and  as  seriously  to  improve,  as  I  do  ten- 
[irly  present,  and  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
y  consideration  and  practice. 

1.  Consider  that  God  made  thee  for  a  pur- 
)sc  of  his  own  glory,  and  that  thou  shouldst 
ve,  fear,  honor  and  obey  him,  all  the  days  of 
y  life,  in  order  to  thy  comfortable  enjoyment 
'  him  in  this  world,  and  thy  everlasting  fruition 
i'him  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

2.  Consider,  that  of  thy  self,  having  sinned, 
id  so  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  thou  art 
it  able,  without  the  assistance  of  his  grace,  and 
oly  Spirit,  to  love,  fear,  honor  and  obey  him. 
nd  therefore; 

3.  Thou  art  to  have  thine  eye  continually  to 
m,  and  cry  unto  him  for  help,  from  his  holy 
ibitation,  to  excite,  influence  and  assist  tbee 
ith  his  grace  and  Holj  Spirit,  to  do  those  things 


which  are  acceptable  to  him,  and  which  thou 
art  utterly  unable  in  thy  own  strength  to  per- 
form. For, 

4.  He  is  not  wanting  unto  thee,  nor  any  of 
the  children  of  men,  to  minister  of  his  sufficien- 
cy to  us  in  this  respect.  For, 

5.  His  Word  is  nigh  thee,  his  grace  hath  ap- 
peared to  thee,  and  his  Light  hath  enlightened 
thee  that  thou  mayst  be  shewn,  tauglit  and  ena- 
bled, to  shun  the  broad  way  that  leads  to  de- 
struction, and  walk  in  the  narrow  way  that  leads 
to  Life. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  wiles  and  snares, 
and  what  baits  he  uses  to  catch  and  entangle 
young  ones,  as  well  as  others.  How  he  tempts 
them  with  the  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  the  pride  of  life  ;  nor  of  the  proneness 
that  naturally  is  in  mankind  to  comply  with  his 
temptations ;  but  if  thou  mindest  the  light  of 
Christ  within  thee,  the  grace  of  God  teaching  of 
thee,  and  the  word  that  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy 
heart;  thou  wilt  not  only  come  to  see  the  ene- 
my's snares,  but  be  also  taught  and  enabled  to 
avoid  them. 

For  as  the  light  of  Christ  gives  a  clear  dis- 
covery of  Satan's  wiles,  under  what  shape  soever 
they  appear,  and  the  grace  of  God  teacheth  to 
deny  all  the  works  of  the  Wicked  One,  and  the 
word  is  a  word  of  power  to  give  ability  there- 
unto; yea,  not  only  to  deny  all  the  works  of  the 
Devil,  but  to  do  the  works  of  God,  to  serve  him 
with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind. 

There  is  one  temptation  which  hath  too  often 
prevailed  with  young  ones,  and  that  is,  to  put 
ofl"  their  turning  to  God  till  they  are  farther  ad- 
vanced in  years,  thinking  it  may  be  time  enougli 
hereafter.  And  I  fear  it  is  now  almost  an  epi- 
demical distemper.  For  among  the  multitudes 
of  young  professors,  how  few  are  so  concerned 
as  they  ought  to  be,  about  those  things  that 
belong  to  their  soul's  everlasting  welfare  ? 

But  to  give  way  to  such  a  temptation  is  very 
dangerous  ;  for  if  I  turn  not  to  the  Lord  now, 
either  Death  may  seize  me  at  unawares,  or  I 
may  be  hardened  in  sin,  or  the  day  of  ray  visita- 
tion may  pass  over.  For  how  do  I  know  that 
my  life  shall  be  continued  till  to-morrow  1  Or 
if  it  be,  how  can  I  tell,  that  I  who  havtslidited 
the  present  call  of  God,  shall  have  artotlier 
ofi'ered  me  ;  especially,  seeing  the  call  of.Qod 
runs  all  along  in  the  present  tense,  Turn  ye  fe^en 
now,  to-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice.  Behold 
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now  is  the  accepted  time,  behold  now  is  the  day 
of  Salvation. 

And  as  it  is  dangerous  to  give  way  to  this 
temptation,  to  put  off  our  turning  to  God ;  so 
consider  the  advantage  of  early  obedience  :  for 
thereby  we  answer  the  end  of  our  creation,  which 
is  to  glorify  God.  And  if  we  glorify  him,  he 
will  glorify  us.  If  we  honor  him,  he  will  make 
us  honorable:  we  shall  be  his  people,  his  chil- 
dren, his  chosen,  his  beloved,  his  peculiar  ones  : 
H©  will  be  unto  us  a  sun,  'and  a  shield,  a  rock, 
and  a  castle ;  he  will  feed  us  with  living  bread, 
refresh  us  with  living  water;  he  will  be  our 
Salvation  from  day  to  day,  as  we  draw  nigh  unto 
him,  wait  upon  him,  and  put  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him.  And  he  will  not  only  keep  us  in 
the  well  doing,  but  we  shall  also  be  kept  from 
the  evil.  0  consider  what  a  blessed  privilege  it 
is  to  be  so  kept ! 

Among  other  things  that  I  shall  recommend 
to  thee,  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  one; 
a  book  that  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  books 
and  writings  whatsoever  :  be  frequent  in  peru- 
sing of  and  meditating  in  it.  Let  not  a  day  pass 
without  reading  some  portion  of  it,  unless  pre- 
vented by  some  more  than  ordinary  occasion. 
And  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  have  thy  under 
standing  opened  in  it,  and  to  come  to  a  witness- 
ing the  fulfilling  of  it  in  thyself,  in  thy  measure. 
There  thou  mayst  read  of  the  love  and  goodness 
of  God  to  the  righteous,  in  several  ages  and  gen- 
erations, and  of  his  terrible  judgments  against 
the  ungodly,  that  have  rebelled  against  the  light, 
slighted  his  grace  and  disobeyed  his  voice. 

There  thou  mayst  read  what  is  thy  duty  to 
God,  to  thy  neighbor,  and  thyself,  and  what  is 
required  of  thee  in  every  state  and  condition  of 
life,  on  whom  help  is  laid,  and  from  whom  wis- 
dom and  strength  is  to  be  had,  to  enable  thee  to 
deny  thyself,  take  up  thy  daily  cross,  and  to 
follow  Christ. 

There  thou  mayst  see  an  account  of  young 
converts,  as  Josiah,  Timothy,  and  others,  who 
turned  to  the  Lord  early,  and  stand  upon  record 
for  example  to  after  generations. 

But  above  all  turn  thy  mind  inward  where 
thou  wilt  meet  with  the  wonderful  counsellor, 
the  Interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand,  who  will  uri- 
fold  to  thee,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  who  will  lead  thee  to  that  which  is  within 
the  vail,  and  shew  thee  of  the  glories  of  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

These  few  directions,  if  faithfully  minded, 
will  be  instrumental  to  thee,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  steer  the  course  of  thy  pilgrimage 
safe  through  the  troubles  and  trials  thou  mayst 
meet  with. 

The  fear  of  God  will  keep  thy  heart,  and  pre- 
serve thee  a  chaste  spouse  to  Christ. 

'Twill  keep  thee  in  the  line  of  obedience,  in 
all  thou  goest  about.  'Twill  keep  low  and  hum- 
ble, and  self-denying.    'Twill  teach  thee  to  set 


thy  affections  upon  things  that  are  above,  and 
to  sit  loose  to  all  things  here  below.  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  will  make  thee  dutiful  to  thy  father, 
loving  to  thy  neighbors,  corteous  to  thy  friends, 
and  charitable  to  the  poor  :  riches  shall  not 
make  thee  proud,  nor  prosperity  puff  thee  up; 
but  thou  wilt  consider  whose  steward  thou  art,i 
and  to  whom  thou  must  give  an  account.  B{ 
much  in  spiritual  solitude  and  retirement,  andi 
choose  for  thy  companions  those  that  are  most 
inward  with  God,  and  heavenly  minded.  Be 
sober  and  grave  in  thy  dress  and  apparel,  an( 
let  not  thy  table  become  a  snare  to  thee.  Pit^ 
the  fantastic  and  extravagant,  and  let  thy  exam^ 
pie  be  both  reproof  and  instruction  to  them.  Oj 
that  thou  mayst  shine  as  a  light  in  this  genera- 
tion, and  be  as  a  mother  in  Israel !  which  is  thd 
hearty  desire  of 

Thy  truly  tender  and  affectionate  friend, 

ElCHARD  ClARIDGE. 
To  be  cotatinued. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Continued  from  page  278. 

Although  the  mind  of  our  friend  was  thus  earlij 
turned  to  the  heavenly  Teacher,  and  a  desire] 
manifested  for  those  joys  that  are  eternal  in  theif 
duration,  yet  the  vivacity  of  youth  and  his  cheei 
ful  disposition  ever  made  him  a  welcome  gues| 
among  his  youthful  associates — he  was  particularl; 
fond  of  female  society,  believing  the  influence  o|| 
woman  is  calculated  to  refine  and  elevate  the  mini 
of  man.    It  would  appear,  from  the  following  exi 
tracts,  that  as  he  approached  the  period  when  " 
was  to  enter  into  business  on  his  own  account,  hi 
felt  the  circumscribing  limits  of  Truth  in  relatioj 
to  laying  up  6arthly  treasure.    His  reflections 
too,  upon  the  course  often  pursued  by  the  nmhi 
tious  adventurer,  we  deem  vrorthy  of  serioi 
attention. 

"  I  am  not  ambitious  to  acquire  much  beyor 
what  is  really  essential  to  the  wants  and  comfor| 
of  life,  and  in  pursuit  of  them  I  anxiously  hoj 
and  confidently  expect  to  avoid  the  perplexiti^ 
and  steer  clear  of  the  vicissitudes  that  too  oft 
enter  into  the  experience  of  those  who  foUo^ 
the  things  of  this  world,  with  views  of  happinen 
founded  solely  upon  the  acquisition  of  its  tre!  I 
sures. 

^'  I  have,  for  a  long  time,  believed  that  it 
the  duty  of  every  man,  previous  to  his  enterii 
upon  the  stage  of  active  life,  seriously  to  reflet( 
upon  the  course  he  designs  to  pursue ;  by  {J 
doing,  he  might  avoid  many  of  the  dangers  tha 
lie  concealed  in  the  turbulent  sea  of  an  unstabl 
world.  I  have  seen  the  ambitious  youth,  eag(| 
to  accumulate  much  of  this  world's  riches,  sta| 
upon  a  career  of  life  apparently  without  refle| 
tion  ;  his  desire  to  indulge  in  the  gratification 
sensual  delights,  kept  him  intoxicated  with  tlf 
delirium  of  absurd  pursuits,  'till  he  lost  (I 
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honorable  standing  in  society,  and  parsed  away, 
leaving  in  the  train  of  his  existence  the  fruits  of 
his  folly,  and  proving  the  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture to  be  true,  that  'pride  gocth  before  distruc- 
and  as  he  was  actuated  by  a  '  haughty 
jpirit/  it  terminated  in  '  a  fall/    Prudence  dic- 
ates  that  I  should  shun  the  path  that  he  trod. 
Sow  many  endowed  with  talents,  blessed  with 
lealth,  fortune,  and  friends,  have,  for  want  of 
Jue  reflection,  wrecked  their  all  upon  the  rocks  of 
mprudence  and  folly,  and  left  themselves  a  prey 
)f  corroding  griefs,  often  sharpened  by  the  remem- 
)rance  of  better  days  !    By  observations  upon 
be  conduct  of  others,  I  have  often  been  taught 
nstruetive  lessons,  and  have  thereby  arrived  at 
he  conclusion,  that  true  happiness  and  enjoy- 
nent*are  not  to  be  experienced  by  following  the 
vorld  with  views  solely  founded  on  the  acquisi- 
ion  of  its  treasures;  but  that  other  duties  com- 
aand  our  attention  than  those  necessary  to  be 
lischarged  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  life. 
?o  fulfil  the  one,  habits  of  industry,  frugality ^ 
nd  economy,  are  indispensably  requisite ;  and  if 
jhese  are  properly  attended  to,  it  would  leave 
ime  for  the  performance  of  those  higher  duties 
rhich  ;g7e  owe  to  ourselves,  to  one  another,  and 
hove  all,  to  the  Author  of  our  being — these  con- 
ist  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  the  ira- 
rovementof  the  mental  faculties,  the  promotion 
piety,  and  the  constant  practice  of  virtue. 
1 834.  There  is  a  felicity  that  we  enjoy  in  the 
ilmness  of  solitude,  of  a  more  refined  character 
lan  anything  to  be.  found  in  the  trifling  amuse- 
lents  of  the  world — in  that  reiterated  round  of 
easure  that  delights  the  thoughtlessness  of 
outia,  and  spreads  a  thousand  snares  in  the 
ath  of  the  inexperienced.    Under  all  the  cir- 
■  amstances  of  life,  it  is  therefore  profitable  and 
istructive,  at  times,  to  retreat  from  the  busy 
um  of  society,  that  we  may,  by  silent  reflection, 
.sercise  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  our  minds 
nd  be  enabled  to  discover  with  satisfactory 
mtf  iearness,  the  way  in  which  we  should  go.  By 
)  doing,  the  asperities  which  render  our  path 
ifficult  would  disappear,  and  we  should  return 
social  life  with  more  cheerfulness  and  content. 
7"e  are  taught  many  instructive  truths  in  the 
pi!iij)ur  of  retirement,  because,  then,  those  avenues 
i  't#e  opened  that  lead  to  the  temple  of  happiness; 
sphere  of  our  understanding  becomes  en- 
rged,  we  are  endowed  with  belter  judgment, 
id  are  enabled  to  act  with  firmer  principles  in 
r  intercourse  with  the  world.    We  preserve 
e  serenity  of  our  minds  unimpaired  in  the 
rsii  idst  of  commotions  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
^  e  preparations  we  have  made  for  them  in  the 
\i%  *ur  of  retirement,  because  we  enjoy  a  serenity 


en,  that  the  world  cannot  impair.  We  learn 
"  degrees,  to  forsake  those  things  which  we  have 
therto  pursued  as  pleasures,  that  we  now  find 
ive  only  a  mortifying  remembrance  behind  them; 
d  if,  in  our  retreat,  we  are  only  accompanied  by 


the  angel  of  virtue,  we  shall  feel  our  hearts  in- 
spired with  the  noblest  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  love;  for  when  we  look  abroad  over  the 
fair  face  of  creation,  and  behold  everything  so 
harmoniously  blended  as  to  contribute  to  our 
happiness,  to  supply  our  wants,  to  gratify  our 
desires  and  to  gladden  our  hearts,  it  ought  to 
inspire  the  emotions  that  prompt  us  to  love 
and  adore  the  Giver  of  so  many  perfect  gifts. 
When  I  ppeak  of  myself,  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  I  possess  but  little  of  what  the  world  calls 
wealth — neither  do  I  desire  a  great  deal.  I  have 
learned  to  be  content  with  the  portion  that  has 
fallen  to  my  lot,  and  having  been  educated  to 
habits  of  industry  through  aff'ectionate  parental 
care,  I  prize  them  much  higher  than  all  the 
riches  that  could  be  conferred  upon  me. 

Those  in  whose  bosoms  ambition  is  contin- 
ually panting  for  boundless  empire,  whose  great- 
est zeal  is  to  pursue  some  cherished  aim  of  pride 
or  profit,  who  remain  slaves  to  the  world  and  its 
foibles,  may  have  their  modes  of  enjoyments  in 
their  particular  pursuits;  but  in  my  view,  happi- 
ness is  acquired  just  in  proportion  as  we  attain 
to  the  standard  of  moral  excellence,  and  does 
not  consist  chiefly  in  the  accumulation  of  riches 
which  perish  with  the  using.  Indeed,  I  think, 
if  our  ambition  was  chiefly  to  promote  virtue 
and  piety,  instead  of  acquiring  worldly  honor  or 
distinction,  the  condition  of  man  would  bo  ele- 
vated far  above  everything  connected  with  the 
lower  enjoyments  of  time.  I  have  sometimes 
feared  that  many  in  their  eagerness  to  add 
'  house  to  house,  or  field  to  field,'  have  sacri- 
ficed many  of  the  real  enjoyments  of  this  life, 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  hopes  and  feelings  that 
stand  connected  with  an  eternal  world. 

^'  Let  us  diligently  inquire  what  is  our  duty 
and  what  part  we  are  required  to  act,  that  we 
may  advance  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  ?  •  For,  it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  that  his  children  should  grow 
in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  pertain  to  eternal  life.  If  we  humbly  wait 
upon  Him  with  fervent  desires  to  be  led  by  that 
'  wisdom  which  is  from  above,'  we  shall  be  di- 
rected in  the  path  of  safety,  and  in  the  opening 
visions  of  light  be  prepared  to  walk  therein, 
having  the  evidence  of  divine  approbation  within 
ourselves.  I  may  acknowledge,  although  my 
deviations  from  the  path  of  conscious  rectitude 
have  been  multiplied  like  the  drops  of  the  morn- 
ing, yet  my  faith  in  the  inward  teachings  of 
this  wisdom  is  such,  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
vastly  important  to  us  in  all  things  to  stand 
humbly  conformed  to  its  holy  requisitions,  that 
we  may  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
we  are  called,  filling  up  our  ranks  in  righteous- 
ness, and  moving  continually  in  the  sphere  al- 
lotted to  us.  These  convictions  of  mind  are 
the  result  of  experience,  purchased  at  the 
price  of  deep  suflering,   in    consequence  of 
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my  disobedience  to  the  plain  manifestations  of 
truth/' 

[To  be  continued.] 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MARGARET  WOOD's  JOURNAL. 

^tJi  mo.  1794. — To  watch  over  our  own  spirits' 
is  an  injunction  which  I  believe  we  shall  often 
iind  necessary  to  practice  in  cur  journey  through 
life.  Many  of  the  little  trials  and  mortifications 
to  which  we  are  so  frequently  liable,  seem  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  call  forth  the  exercise  of  this 
duty.  If  we  are  taken  unprepared,  we  are  less 
able  to  withstand  any  assaults-of  the  enemy;  and 
what  can  keep  us  in  a  state  of  preparation,  but  a 
constant  watch  over  our  own  spirits,  and  a  sup- 
plication of  soul  to  Hi  a,  who  can  alone  sustain 
and  strengthen  us  ?  It  we  use  our  best  endea- 
vors to  maintain  this  watchfalness,  and  have  but 
faith,  to  pray  for  an  increase  of  strength,  in 
due  time  we  shall  feel  its  efficacy.  And  though 
upon  application  to  be  cleansed  from  our  spirit- 
ual leprosy,  we  may  not  immediately  receive  the 
answer,  I  will,  be  thou  clean,"  yet  I  believe  as 
we  patiently  wait  in  faith,  we  shall  experience 
the  purification  to  go  forward,  and  those  tempers 
and  inclinations  subdued,  which  would  be  a  hin- 
drance to  our  admission  into  the  realms  of  ever- 
lasting light  and  peace.  But,  ''we  have  toiled  all 
the  night  and  have  taken  nothing,''  is  notunfre- 
ojuently  the  discouraging  language  of  our  souls. 
We  have  struggled  much  with  temptation,  we 
have  taken  up  the  cross  to  many  of  our  desires, 
and  endeavored,  at  times,  to  regulate  our  tem- 
pers, and  after  all,  feel  so  much  of  the  old  leaven 
remaining,  that  we  are  almost  ready  to  conclude, 
we  are  but  where  we  first  began.  Yet,  I  believe 
there  is  room  to  hope  that  our  labor  and  con- 
flicts have  not  been  wholly  in  vain;  we  may  feel 
ourselves  far  short  of  what  we  mi^ght  have  ex- 
pected, and  therefore  be  almost  rea'dy  to  despair 
of  conquering  the  enemies  of  our  souls ;  but  if  we 
take  a  review,  we  shall  perhaps  be  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  ha\e  sometimes  given  way, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  stand  our  ground.  We 
have  neglected  the  silent,  gentle  admonition, 
that  has  sometimes  warned  us  to  flee  from  dan- 
ger, at  other  times  to  collect  all  our  forces,  and 
stand  against  it,  in  the  confidence  of  His  strength 
who  is  all-sufficient;  we  have  given  way  to  a  per- 
verse temper,  or  a  hasty  ill  humor,  a  disposition 
to  retaliate,  or  render  evil  for  evil,  instead  oipa- 
tiently  bearing  these  allotments  which  have  fal- 
len to  our  share.  Thus  have  our  souls'  enemies 
gained  strength  to  renew  the  conflict  after  many 
battles,  and  to  excite  the  painful  suggestion  that 
we  have  fought  but  in  vain.  But  let  not  our 
faith  fail.  Though  we  have  toiled  for  a  long  sea- 
son with  so  little  benefit,  yet  let  us  renew  our 
diligence  at  the  command  of  the  Master,  not 
doubting,  that  as  we  are  obedient  in  faith,  and 
watchful  over  our  own  spirits,  we  shall  in  due 
time  experience  his  strength  to  enable  us  to  over- 
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come,  and  receive  an  abundant  recompense  foi 
all  our  labors. 


VINDICATION  OF  WILLIAM  PENN,  FROM  THE  RE 
CENT  CHARGES  OF  T.  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 
(Continued  from  page  283  ) 

There  remains  but  one  more  accusation  to  no 
tice,  which  is  contained  in  the  following  para 
graph,  viz  : — 

"  A  short  time  after  his  disappearance,  !Syd 
ney  received  from  him  a  strange  communication 
Penn  begged  for  an  interview,  but  insisted  on  { 
promise  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  return  un 
molested  to  his  hiding-place.  Sydney  obtainec 
the  royal  permission  to  make  an  appointment  or 
these  terms.  Penn  came  to  the  rendezvous,  anc 
spoke  at  length  in  his  own  defence.  • 

"  He  declared  that  he  was  a  faithful  subjec 
of  Kiiig  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  that  i 
he  knew  of  any  design  against  them  he  wouh 
discover^it.  Departing  from  his  yea  and  nay,  h 
protested,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  h 
knew  of  no  plot,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  tha 
there  was  any  plot,  unless  the  ambitious  project 
of  the  French  government  might  be  called  plots 
Sydney,  amazed  probably  by  hearing  a  j)erso 
who  had  such  an  abhorrence  of  lies  that  he  woul 
not  use  the  common  forms  of  civility,  and  sue 
an  abhorrence  of  oaths  that  he  would  not  kis  n^, 
the  book  in  a  court  of  justice,  tell  sonfethin 
very  like  a  lie,  and  confirm  it  by  something  ver 
like  an  oath,  asked  how,  if  there  were  really  n 
plot,  the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  bee 
found  on  Ashton  were  to  be  explained.  Th 
question  Penn  evaded.  '  If,'  he  said,  '  I  coul 
only  see  the  King,  I  would  confess  everything  <j 
him  freely.  I  would  tell  him  much  that  woul; 
be  important  for  him  to  knovv.  It  is  only  in  thi 
way  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  him.  A  witne: 
for  the  crown  1  cannot  be  :  for  my  conscient 
will  not  suffer  me  to  be  sworn.'  He  assured  Sy 
ney  that  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  tb  , 
government  were  the  discontented  whigs."  1 

The  authority  referred  to  in  this  case  is  Sy  j| 
ney's  letter  to  King  William,  in  Dalrymple  j 
appendix,  part  ii.,  book  vi.*  The  part  whi( ' 
relates  to  the  interview  with  Penn  is  here  su 
joined.  There  is  no  signature  to  it;  but  in  tip 
margin  are  the  words,  "  In  King  William's  ca| 
inet,"  meaning,  as  he  explains  in  the  prefac| 
that  he  found  the  letter  in  King  William's  p 
vate  cabinet  at  Kensington : — 

February  the  llth,  1690-1. 
^'  Sir About  ten  days  ago,  Mr.  Penn  se 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Lowther,  to  me,  to  1 
me  know  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  n 
if  I  would  give  him  leave,  and  promise  him 
let  him  return  without  being  molested.  I  se 
him  word  that  I  would,  if  the  Queen  won 


*See  Dalrymple's  Memoirg,  last  appendix,  page  I 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Astor  Library,  New  Yo 
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permit  it.    He  then  desired  me  not  to  mention 
it  to  anybody  but  the  Queen.    I  said  I  would 
not.    On  Monday  he  sent  to  me  to  know  what 
time  I  would  appoint.    I  named  Wednesday,  in 
the  evening;  and,  accordingly,  I  went  to  the 
place  at  the  time,  where  I  found  him  just  as  he 
used  to  be,  not  at  all  disguised,  but  in  the  same 
ilothes  and  the  same  humor  I  have  formerly 
?een  him  in.    It  would  bet()o  long  for  your  Ma- 
jesty to  read  a  full  account  of  all  our  discourse; 
3ut,  in  short,  it  was  this  :  that  he  was  a  true  and 
faithful  servant  of  King  William  and  Queen 
M!ary,  and  if  he  knew  anything  that  was  preju- 
Ucial  to  them  or  their  government,  he  would 
eadily  discover  it;  he  protested,  in  the  presence 
"^of  God,  that  ho  knew  of  no  plot,  nor  did  he  be- 
ieve  there  was  any  one  in  Europe  but  what 
Lewis  hath  laid,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
|hat  King  James  knew  the  bottom  of  this  plot 
s  little  as  other  people ;  he  saith  he  knows  your 
'"'Majesty  hath  a  great  many  enemies;  and  some 
Vhat  came  over  with  you,  and  some  that  joined 
ou  soon'  after  your  arrival,  he  was  sure,  were 
toore  inveterate  against  you,  and  more  danger- 
us  than  the  Jacobites;  for  he  saith  there  is  not 
''^^Ine  man  amongst  them  that  hath  common  un- 
'^*erstanding.  To  the  letters  that  were  found  with 


set 


"I'' by  Lord  Preston,  and  the  paper  of  the  confer- 
nce,  he  would  not  give  any  positive  answer  ;  but 
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aid  if  he.  could  have  the  honor  to  see  the  King, 
nd  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  believe  the  sin- 
erity  of  what  he  saith,  and  pardon  tha  ingenu- 
ty  of  what  he  confessed,  he  would  freely  tell 
verything  he  knew  of  himself,  and  other  things 
bat  would  be  much  for  his  Majesty's  service  and 
iterest  to  know;  but  if  he  cannot  obtain  this 
ivor,  he  must  be  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
'hich  he  is  very  unwilling  to  do.    He  saith  he 
light  have  gone  away  twenty  times,  if  he  had 
leased ;  but  he  is  so  confident  of  giving  your 
lajesty  satisfaction,  if  you  would  hear  him,  that 
e  was  resolved  to  expect  your  return  before  he 
)ok  any  sort  of  measures.    Yvhat  he  intends 
)  do,  is  all  he  can  do  for  your  service;  for  he 
an't  be  a  witness  if  he  would,  it  being,  as  he 
lith,  against  his  conscience  and  his  principles  to 
ike  an  oath.  This  is  the  sum  of  our  conference, 
i*d  I  am  sure  your  Majesty  will  judge,  as  you 
jght  to  do,  of  it,  without  any  of  my  reflections." 
It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  this  instance,  ns 
most  others  where  Penn  is  concerned,  Ma- 
lulay  has  taken  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties 
dth  his  authorities,  in  order  to  extract  an  accu- 
tion  against  a  character  he  has  determined  to 
?stroy.    Sydney  gives  no  intimation  of  his  be- 
g    "amazed''  at  Penn's  declarations.  Why 
loald  he  be  amazed  ?    There  is  every  reason 
I  suppose  he  gave  entire  credence  to  the  asser- 
*ons  of  a  friend  whose  innocence  he  afterwards 
aintained  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  He  does 
)t  intimate  that  he  thought  Penn  was  telling 
something  very  like  a  lie ;"  he  does  not  say 
at  "  he  asked  how  the  letters  and  minutes 


which  had  been  found  on  Ashton  were  to  be  ex- 
plained." He  does  not  name  the  "  discontented 
whigs,"  but  attributes  to  Penn  the  assertion  that 
some  who  came  over  with  the  king,  and  some 
that  joined  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  were  more 
dangerous  than  the  Jacobites.  This  opinion  was 
probably  well  founded,  if  there  is  any  reliance 
to  be  placed  upon  the  charges  brought  by  Ma- 
caulay  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
others  concerned  in  the  revolution.  This  letter 
furnishes  evidence  that  Penn  was  innocent  of 
the  treason  imputed  to  him.  Is  it  possible  that 
a  criminal  against  the  government,  conversing 
with  one  of  its  members,  would  venture  to  say, 
that  unless  he  could  obtain  the  favor  (;f  seeing 
the  king  and  being  believed  on  his  word,  "  he 
must  be  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  which  lie 
was  very  unwilling  to  do."  ? 

If  Penn  "protested  in  the  presence  of  Grod," 
the  expression  was  not  regarded  by  himself,  or 
others,  as  an  oath.  The  Apostle  Paul  writes  to 
the  Romans:  "  God  is  my  witness,"  and  to  the 
Galatians  he  says:  "Behold,  before  God  I  lie 
not."  Similar  expressions  are  found  occasionally 
in  Penn's  letters,  and  none  but  a  captious  objec- 
tor would  have  noticed  them. 

Perhaps  the  query  may  arise  in  many  minds, 
"  Why  should  T.  B.  Macaulay  entertain  hostile 
feelings  towards  Penn,  who,  he  acknowledges, 
had  many  good  qualities?"  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  his  hostility  is  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  that  his  attacks  upon  Penn's  moral 
character  are  intended  to  wound  the  society 
through  one  of  its  most  honored  members.  The 
distorted  account  he  gives  of  George  Fox  and 
the  early  Friends,  is  another  evidence  of  this 
unfriendly  feeling.  When  he  represents  George 
Fox  as  being  in  a  state  of  mind  "  too  much  dis- 
ordered for  liberty,  and  not  sufficiently  disor- 
dered for  Bedlam  :"  when  he  tells  us  that  by 
"  looking  at  his  own  actings  and  writings  we 
shall  see  no  reason  for  placing  him,  morally  or 
intellectually,  above  Lodowick  Muggleton  or 
Joanna  Southcote,"  we  must  conclude  that  some 
inveterate  prejudice  or  hostile  feeling  has  dis- 
turbed the  balance  of  his  judgment. 

An  American  author  who  in  elegance  of  style 
fully  equals  the  British  essayist,  and  whose  au- 
thority as  an  historian  is  far  superior,  has  ex- 
pressed his  judgment  of  George  Fox  and  Wil- 
liam Penn  in  the  following  emphatic  language  :* 
"  The  strong  mind  of  George  Fox  had  already 
risen  above  the  prej -jdices  of  sects."  .  .  .  . 
"  The  mind  of  George  Fox  had  the  highest  sys- 
tematic sagacity:  and  his  doctrine,  developed 
and  rendered  illustrious  by  Barclay  and  Penn, 
was  distinguished  by  its  simplicity  and  nicety." 
,  .  .  .  "Intellectual  freedom,  the  suprem- 
acy of  mind,  universal  enfranchisement — these 
three  points  include  the  whole  of  Quakerism,  as 
far  as  it  belongs  to  civil  history."    .    .    .  •• 

^Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  S.,  ii.  pp.  332,  337,  399. 
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"  Penn  never  gave  counsel  at  variance  with  pop- 
ular rights."  ....  "The  political  con- 
nections of  William  Penn  have  involved  him  in 
the  obloquy  which  followed  the  overthrow  of 
the  Stuarts  ;  and  the  Friends  to  the  tests,  com- 
prising nearly  all  the  members  of  both  the  po- 
litical parties  into  which  England  was  soon  di- 
vided, have  generally  been  unfriendly  to  his 
good  name.  But  their  malice  has  been  without 
permanent  effect  Every  charge 

of  hypocrisy,  of  selfishness,  of  vanity,  of  dissim- 
ulation, of  credulous  confidence;  every  form  of 
reproach,  from  virulent  abuse  to  cold  apology ; 
every  ill  name,  from  Tory  and  Jesuit  to  blasphe- 
mer and  infidel,  has  been  used  against  Penn,  but 
the  candor  of  his  character  always  triumphed 
over  calumny.'' 

Such  testimony  as  this  from  a  philosophical 
historian,  who  appears  to  have  examined  atten- 
tively the  writings  of  Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay, 
and  who  informs  us  that  he  has  verified  every 
*'  fact  relating  to  Penn  by  documents  and  origi- 
nal sources/'f  must  have  great  weight  with  un- 
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prejudiced  minds. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  ^'Why  should  T.  B.  Ma- 
caulay  entertain  hostile  feelings  or  strong  preju- 
dices against  the  Society  of  Friends  ?"  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  from  the  Westminster  Review 
(Oct.  1850),  suggests  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion:— 

It  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  trace 
the  circumstances  of  the  early  association  of  the 
Macaulays — father  and  son — with  the  Society 
of  Friends  ]  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  con- 
tested election  for  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  said 
'  Friends '  took  an  unusually  active  part;  in  which 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  suffered  an  igno- 
minious defeat,  as  it  was  said,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertions  of  the  said  '  Friends ;' 
still  less  shall  we  attempt  to  trace  any  connection 
between  this  defeat  and  the  curiously  elaborate 
and  most  painfully  caustic  attack  which  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay  now  makes  on  the  Society 
of  Friends,  through  one  of  their  members,  whose 
memory  has  ever  been  cherished  by  that  Society 
with  the  fondest  marks  of  approbation  and  es- 
teem.'' 

Whether  this  suggestion  be  well  founded  or 
otherwise,  I  shall  not  attempt  to.decide;  but  in- 
dependently of  any  such  bias  in  the  mind  of  T. 
B.  Macaulay,  he  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  most 
important  qualifications  of  an  historian.  With 
an  intellect  highly  developed,  and  a  memory 
richly  furnished,  he  appears  to  lack  that  sympa- 
thy with  moral  grandeur,  which  is  an  attribute 
of  exalted  genius,  when  brought  under  the  refin- 
ing ioflirence  of  heavenly  truth.  He  has  evi- 
dently no  faith  in  disinterested  goodness.  He 
cannot  conceive  how  any  one  trom  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  should  be 
induced  to  breathe  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  a 


court  where  the  venal,  the  profligate,  and  tM 
gay  congregated  to  seek  their  own  selfish  ends. 
And  yet  the  intercourse  of  William  Penn  with 
the  court  of  James  II,,  for  the  benevolent  puR 
poses  he  had  in  view,  no  more  detracts  from  pu 
rity  of  character,  than  the  visits  of  John  How 
ard  or  Elizabeth  Fry  to  the  polluted  abodes  ol 
misery  and  crime. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which 
prompted  this  gratuitous  and  unwarrantable  at- 
tack upon  the  character  of  AVilliam  Penn,  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blow  will  recoil  upon 
its  author,  and  that  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  tc 
place  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania  more  prom^ 
inently  before  the  world  as  one  of  its  purest  and 
noblest  of  men. 


Addressed  to  James  Thornton,  of  Byherry,  when 
in  England  on  a  religious  visit. 

York,  1st  mo.  27th,  1789. 
3Ji/  dear  Friend, — I  believe  if  I  had  been  able 
to  write,  I  should  ere  now  have  tried  to  salute 
thee,  in  a  sense  of  that  love  which  united  oui 
spirits  on  our  first  interview,  (the  cement  where< 
of  hnth  continued  to  strengthen.)  but  though  I 
cannot  do  this  from  want  of  sight,  with  my  owi 
hands,  yet  feeling  of  late  a  desire  that  the  stream 
of  that  spring  of  love  should  not  be  wholly  shul 
up,  I  have  by  the  hands  of  my  own  and  adopt- 
ed daughters  communicated  a  little  to  my  absent 
friends ;  and  feeling  the  fresh  arisings  of  this 
love  this  morning  towards  thee,  my  dearly  be- 
loved brother  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Grospel,  ii 
seemed  reviving  to  open  a  little  converse  this 
way.  I  have  been  frequently  confined  through 
bodily  indisposition  since  I  saw  thee ;  indeed 
don't  expect  to  be  much  better  in  this  eveningMi,- 
of  my  day,  but  have  abundant  cause  to  commemo-  ilji 
rate  the  blessings  still  continued  to  me,  and  not 
as  the  smallest,  an  evidence  of  having  laboredf 
with  acceptance,  though  no  mighty  works  hav0 
been  done.  And  I  feel  contented  with  nearly  los^! 
of  sight,  and  failings  of  the  outward  tabernacle 
and  likewise,  count  it  a  favor  to  be  still  contin- 
ued according  to  my  small  ability  in  the  servicf 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  Masters. 

We  finished  a  family-visit  a  few  days  before  ou: 
last  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  exercises  of  bodj 
and  mind,  with  the  severity  of  the  weather,  sAppp 
affected  my  health  that  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
except  one  sitting  of  the  women's  meeting,  ana 
from  thence  a  visit  to  the  men.  As  that  api 
peared  real  matter  of  duty,  I  was,  as  hath  oftet 
been  the  case,  helped  through  it,  when  to  the  ey€| 
of  reason  it  seemed  scarce  possible.  I  kno% 
thou  lovest  to  hear  of  children  growing  properly! 
and  may  therefore  inform  thee  that  my  Nancjj 
was  wonderfully  enlarged  and  spread  into  th( 
states  of  those  we  visited,  and  since  accompaniec 
Margaret  Hoy  land  (who  apprehended  it  matte: 
of  duty,)  to  attend  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Dur 
ham^  held  at  Darlington. 
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Thou  wast  often  our  subject  during  last  Quar- 
-erly  Meeting,  many  enquiring  after  thee.  Thy 
risit  to  our  county  hath  left  a  sweet  savour,  and 
khough  it  is  not  a  day  in  which  we  can  expect  to  see 
nuch.  fruit  from  labor,  yet  there  are  many  evident 
)roofs  that  thine  here  hath  not  been  in  vain. 
5ut  thou  knowest  the  great  consolation  of  the 
jord's  servants  is,  that  whether  the  people  will 
lear  or  forbear,yet  their  work  is  before  him,  and 
heir  reward  with  him.  I  doubt  not  but  thou 
Init  find  things  low  in  most  places,  and  wilt  have 
(jerhaps  (from  various  causes)  often  to  move 
jlong  under  heavy  burdens;  yet  being  an  old  ex- 
[►erienced  soldier  in  the  Lamb's  warfare  thou  wilt 
iiot  feel  dismayed,  knowing  He  that  put  forth  is 
bundantly  able  to  support  under  every  exercise; 
nd  I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  but  in  the  land  in 
rhich  thou  art  a  stranger,  thou  hast  and  will  find 
he  promise  fulfilled  in  having  brethren,  sisters, 
c,  and  likewise  in  thy  return  in  the  Lord's 
me,  will  have  to  acknowledge,  thou  hast  lacked 
othing,  but  that  unclean  spirits  have  been  made 
bject,  &c.  And  though  thankfulness  for  being 
wtAus  helped  through  labor  hath  often  been  the 
overing  of  thy  spirit  as  it  hath  been  of  mine,  yet 
36  immoveable  foundation  for  our  rejoicing  thou 
[realtnowest  remains  to  be  the  well  grounded  hope, 
ysD  lat  by  our  own  subjection  and  dedication  in 
li]  oing  the  Father's  will  our  names  are  written  in 
ieaven. 

A  spring  of  living  hope  at  this  time,  revives 
my  mind,  that  they  will  thus  continue  in  the 
jmI,  ook  of  everlasting  remembrance. 

Our  dear  friends  Lindley  and  Hannah  Murray 
3  much  as  usual;  they  desired  to  be  aifectionate- 


id  adopted  children  in  this  house  unite,  (as 
ouH  many  more  if  they  knew  of  my  writing,) 
ciij^ith  thy  sincerely  afi"ectionate  friend, 

Esther  Tuke. 


y  remembered  to  thee,  in  which  our  children 
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iild    The  advocates  of  truth  wish  to  see  some 
eooiii  ping  rapid  and  striking  in  its  success.    True,  it 
m  b  less  sublime  to  see  it  spreading  silently  from 
eart  to  heart,  than  to  see  multitudes  with  folded 
ands  bowing  down  before  it.    It  is  less  sublime 
)  see  some  broad  river  unchained  by  the  gentle 
ifluences  of  spring,  than  to  see  it  lift  its  icy  pave- 
lent  with  a  thunder-crash,  and  dash  its  fragments 
own  the  stream.  But  in  one  case,  property,  life, 
nd  happiness  Lre  endangered,  in  the  other  it 
oats  harmlessly  away.    To  spread  itself  in  a 
uick  and  violent  way  is  not  the  nature  of  truth, 
ilrror  only  is  tumultuous  and  loud.  Whenever 
opfii  aen  act  suddenly  and  strongly,  they  arc  more  or 
governed  by  passion;  and  just  in  proportiou 
IS  passion  rises,  principle  is  in  danger  of  giving 
jjjjtjj  »ay.    Every  man  who  knows  what  truth  is,  and 
Us!  itesires  to  see  it  spread  surely  as  well  as  fast ;  ev- 
ry  man  who  feels  how  soon  excitement  dies 
way,  every  one  who  looks  on  Truth  as  the  power 


of  Grod,  desires  to  see  it  pass  over  the  world,  not 
like  the  hurricane  that  makes  whole  forests  bend, 
but  like  the  gentle  breeze  that  bears  healing  in 
its  wings  to  nature  and  to  man.  MouLSON. 
7tk  mo.  Sth^  1856. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  A  QUARREL. 

William  Ladd  was  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  and  he  believed  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace,  carried  out,  would  maintain 
good-will  among  neighbours  as  well  as  among  na- 
tions; but  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  not  ful- 
ly considered  this  subject — had  not  thought 
much  about  it,  as  I  dare  say  my  young  readers 
have  not,  and  he  believed  that  if  a  man  struck 
him  a  blow,  it  was  fair  and  best  to  strike  back 
again,  without  considering  if  there  were  not 
some  better  way  of  overcoming  the  ofi'ender ;  or 
if  a  man  did  him  an  injury,  why,  as  people  com- 
monly say,  he  would  give  him  as  good  as  he 
sent. 

He  then  had  a  farm ;  and  a  poor  man  who  lived 
on  land  adjoining  his,  neglected  to  keep  up  a 
fence  which  it  was  his  business  to  keep  in  order, 
and  in  consequence  his  sheep  got  into  William 
Ladd'^  wheat-field  and  did  much  mischief. 
William  Ladd  told  his  man  Sam  to  go  to  the 
neighbour  and  tell  him  he  must  mend  the  fence 
and  keep  the  sheep  out.  But  the  sheep  came  in 
again,  and  William,  who  was  a  very  orderly  man, 
was  provoked.  "Sam,"  he  said,  "go  to^that  fellow, 
and  tell  him  if  he  don't  keep  his  sheep  out  of  my 
wheat  field,  I'll  have  them  shot."  Even  this  did 
not  do ;  they  were  in  again. 

"  Sam,"  said  William  Ladd,  "  take  my  gun 
and  shoot  those  sheep." 

"  I  had  rather  not,"  said  Sam. 

"  Rather  not,  Sam  !  why,  there  are  but  three; 
it's  no  great  job." 

No,  sir;  but  the  poor  man  has  but  three  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  not  the  person  that  likes  to  shoot 
a  poor  man's  sheep." 

"  Then  the  poor  man  should  take  proper  care 
of  them;  I  gave  him  warning;  why  didn't  he 
mend  his  fence?" 

"  Well,  sir,  it  was  because  you  sent  him  a  rough 
kind  of  a  message;  it  made  him  mad,  and  so  he 
would  not  do  it." 

"  I  considered  a  few  minutes,"  said  William 
Ladd,  "  and  then  I  told  Sam  to  put  the  horse 
in  the  buggy." 

"  '  Shall  I  put  in  the  gun  ?'  said  Sam. 

"'No,'  said  L  I  saw  Sam  half  smiled,  but 
I  said  nothing.  I  got  into  ray  buggy  and  drove 
up  to  my  neighbour's.  He  lived  a  mile  olF,  and 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  time  to  think  the  matter 
over. 

When  I  drove  up  to  the  house  the  man  was  chop- 
ping wood ;  there  were  but  a  few  sticks  of  wood, 
and  the  house  was  poor, and  my  heart  was  softened 
/Neighbour,'  I   called  out;  the  man  looked 
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sulky  and  did  not  lift  up  his  head.  *  Come, 
come,  neighbour/  said  I,  '  I  have  come  with 
friendly  feeling  to  you,  and  you  must  meet  me 
half  way/  He  perceived  I  was  in  earnest,  laid 
down  his  axe  and  came  to  the  wagon.  *  Now, 
neighbor,'  said  I,  '  we  have  both  been  in  the 
wrong,  you  neglected  your  fence,  and  I  got  an- 
gry and  sent  you  a  provoking  message.  Now  let's 
both  face  about,  and  both  do  right,  and  feel 
right.  I'll  forgive  and  you  shall  forgive.  Now, 
let's  shake  hands.'  He  didn't  quite  feel  like 
giving  me  his  hand,  but  he  let  me  take  it- 

Now,"  said  I,  neighbor,  drive  your  sheep 
down  to  my  south  pasture;  they  shall  share 
with  my  sheep  till  next  spring ;  you  shall  have 
all  the  yield,  and  next  summer  we'll  start  fair.' 

"His  hand  was  no  longer  dead  in  mine.  He 
gave  me  a  good  friendly  grasp.  Q'he  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said,  '  I  guess  you 
are  a  Christian,  William  Ladd,  after  all.' 

"  And  that  little  fracas  with  my  neighbor 
about  the  sheep,  was,"  said  William  Ladd,  "  the 
first  step  to  my  devoting  myself  to  the  Peace 
Society." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCElT^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  26,  1856. 

Although  not  in  correspondence  with  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  yet  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
have  always  been  looked  upon  with  interest  by 
our  readers,  many  of  whom  have  no  other  means 
of  information  than  that  afforded  by  this  journal. 

The  proceedings  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  London,  are  more  than  usually  interest- 
ing, because  they  involve  questions  arising  out 
of  the  recent  separations  of  Orthodox  Friends  in 
this  country. 

In  the  management  of  this  periodical  it  has 
not  been  cur  practice  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  with  whom  we  were  formerly 
connected  in  religious  fellowship,  but  we  can- 
not forbear  remarking  the  persistence  with  which 
Orthodox  Friends  have  designated  our  Society 
by  names  which  we  have  never  owned,  and  alwciys 
tepudiated. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  extracts  which 
appear  of  general  interest,  and  which  are  taken 
from"  the  full  reports  published  in  the  British 
Friend. 


Died,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Second  day,  14th 
inst.,  Enoch  Lewis,  editor  of  Friends'  Eeview, 
in  the  8ist  year  of  his  age. 

This  venerable  Friend  has  passed  away  from 


the  scenes  of  earth,  after  an  unusually  long  a 
useful  life.    JHe  possessed  a  vigorous  and  cul 
vated  mind,  which,  being  brought  under  the  san 
fying  influences  of  Divine  Grace,  was  for  ma"* 
years  employed  in  services  useful  to  his  fello 
men. 

In  social  intercourse  he  was  courteous  and  a 
fable,  combining  in  his  character  the  gentlem 
and  the  Christian. 

A  few  years  since,  he  removed  to  this  cit; 
and  became  editor  of  Friends'  Pteview,  whici 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he  conducte 
with  distinguished  ability. 

As  an  Editor,  he  was  firm  in  the  advocacy  < 
such  views  and  principles  as  his  enlightened  i: 
tellect  approved,  and  yet  we  do  not  rememb/ 
that  he  ever  used  his  official  position  to  defam 
or  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  those  wl 
differed  from  him  in  opinion. 

Married,— On  the  29th  of  5th  mo.  last,  withtl 
approbation  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meetin 
Charles  R.  Hollingsworth.  of  Harford  Count 
Maryland,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Dan' 
Longstreth.  \ 

 ,  At  Friends  Meeting  house  in  the  city 

Pokeepsie,  New  York,  J.  Wilson  Moobe,  M.  I 
of  Philadelphia,  to  Rachel  W.  Barker,  of  tl 
former  place. 


Died, — On  5th  day  morning,  17th  inst.,  Phe: 
H.  Bartram,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  a  memb 
of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 

 .  On,  7ih  day  morning,  12th  inst.,  Jose: 

LjppiNcoTT,  of  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  for  many  yed 
an  esteemed  Eider  of  Chester  Monthly  MeetinI 

 .  In  Tredytfrin  Township,  Chester  Counift" 

on  the  30th  uU.,  Ruth,  wife  of  Charles  Thoraas,,K 
the  59th  year  of  her  age.    She  was  a  valua™| 
Elder  of  Valley  Particular  and  Radnor  MontrfB 
Meetings.    In  her  death,  society  has  lost  a  va|B 
able  member,  and  her  family  a  kind  and  devotP 
wife  and  mother.    She  was  ever  ready  to  symfff- 
thize  with  the  tried  and  afflicted  of  every  clali 
and  to  offer  a  word  of  counsel  and  encouragemeft 
as  way  opened,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  wA. 
speak  more  loudly  by  example,  saying,  follow  r 
as  T  am  endeavoring  to  follow  the  Divine  Mast 
In  the  contemplation  of  which  we  feel  the  e 
dence  that  our  loss  is  surely  her  everlasting  ga) 

GREEN  STREET  SCHOOLS. 
The  three  schools  under  the  care  of  Green  Str« 
Preparative  Meeting  will  be  re-opened  on  Seco 
day  the  first  of  Ninth  month  next.  The  Boys'  Grai 
mar  School  will  be  taught  by  Francis  H.  Ray, 
New  York,  who  w^ould  prefer  having  the  few  v 
cancies  filled  by  pupils  desirous  of  entering  or 
course   of    instruction    embracing    the  high 
branches  of  Mathematics.    Of  his  capability 
teaching,  the  Committee  have  had  satisfacto 
testimonials.    The  Girls'  Grammar  School  will 
taught  by  Hannah  Antrim,  and  the  Primary  Scbi 
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or  Girls  and  Boys,  by  Ann  Bailey,  (the  same 
Teachers  who  have  presided  over  these  Schools  for 
he  past  two  years  )  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Primary  School  will  be  limited  to  forty;  at  present 
vhere  are  no  vacancies.  The  Girls'  Grammar 
School  can  receive  a  few  more  pupils.  Parents 
ivishing  to  enter  their  children  in  either  of  the 
9rammar  Schools  can  make  early  application  to 
David  Ellis,  No.  250  Franklin  above  Green  St. 

■  ■;•  I  Macpherson  Saunders,  No.  28  N.  Fourth  St. 

.Tane  Johnson,  No.  225  N.  Fourth  St. 
Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  Eleventh  above  Green. 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

,    '  -^owr^/i  da^  morning,  6t7i  month  21s(,  1856.  — 
The  first  sitting  was  held  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
ittendance  was  considered  fully  an  average  one. 
WJ)^     The  calling  over  of  the  names  of  the  repre- 
Kjfji  ^ntatives,  the  first  of  the  usual  routine  business, 
gone  through,  and  with  fewer  exceptions 
,^   |an  usual  (four  only  we  believe)  they  answered 
I      0  their  names.    For  the  absence  of  these  four, 
satisfactory  reasons  were  assigned. 

After  some  other  appointments  had  been  read, 
I  Friend  said  he  had  to  propose  an  alteration  in 

■  XI  he  mode  of  procedure  with  the  business  of  the 
■j^fi  neeting,  viz.,  to  postpone  the  reading  of  the 

'oreign  epistles  till  the  answers  to  the  queries 
bad  been  read.  This,  he  observed,  had  been 
ihe  customary  mode  of  proceeding,  until  there 

rji  leemed  ground  for  departing  from  it  a  number  of 
,:  (rears  ago ;  but  he  thought  there  would  be  an  ad- 
iirantage  in  recurring  to  the  previous  practice,  as 
be  had  just  proposed.    He  had  no  wish  to  pro- 

:.h  woke  discussion,  and  he  had  nothing  so  much  at 

•  1'-^  ibeart  as  to  see  the  business  of  the  meeting  con- 
^  ducted  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  A 
;  ,  Qumber  of  Friends  expressing  approval  of  what 

had  been  suggested,  and  no  objection  being  of- 
.['^r^l  fered,  the  answers  to  the  queries  were  accord- 
ingly  begun,  and  were  overtaken  as  far  as  Essex, 
previous  to  the  adjournment  about  1  P.  M. 
Mis'J     In  the  answers  thus  far,  there  appeared  to  be 
QOthing  particularly  differing  from  other  years, 
except,  perhaps,  that  the  exceptions  struck  us  as 
,.:    being  fully  more  numerous,  in  regard  to  the  at- 
.  -,3  tendance  of  meetings  for  worship.  The  explana- 
rj  stions  called  for,  however,  in  reference  to  these 
-  Sand  other  points,  seemed  satisfactory  to  the 
meeting.    The  numbers  joined  to  our  Society  in 
■  ■  the  course  of  the  year,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
:•'  ivincemenfc,  we  thought  larger  than  on  some 
former  occasions.     In  Bristol  and  Somerset 
^Quarterly  Meeting,  there  had  been  sis  indi- 
'     jviduals  joined  ;  in  Cornwall,  one;  Cumberland 
-jr;  and  Northumberland,  four;  and  Essex,  three. 
m  The  reading  of  the  accounts  of  sufferings  was 
.  V?'  also  postponed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  answers 
:     to  the  queries. 

;        Fourth-daj/  afternoon. — From  the  Quarterly 

•  '„  Meeting  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  answer 
:  to  the  seventh  query  seemed  unusually  loaded 

iWith  exceptions.    Among  these,  the  six  cases  of 
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shooting  led  to  protracted  remark.  The  discus- 
sion at  length  terminated  by  the  clerk  reading 
an  extract  from  the  Rides  of  Discipline  to  the 
efi"ect,  that  "  shooting  for  diversion,'^  was  clearly 
ranked  among  vain  sports  ;'^  and  it  became  the 
duty  of  subordinate  meetings  to  determine  what 
cases  of  this  kind  constituted  exceptions  to  the 
query  under  consideration. 

In  reference  to  persons  joining  our  Society  on 
the  ground  of  convincement,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  five  cases  in  this  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Fifth-day  morning. — Overtook  the  answers 
as  far  as  Yorkshire,  at  this  sitting.  In  most  of 
the  meetings,  there  appeared  to  have  been  some 
small  additions  to  the  Society  on  the  ground  of 
convincement.  In  Westmoreland,  four  cases  ; 
Yorkshire,  eleven.  Kespecting  these  latter, 
some  interesting  information  was  communicated, 
particularly  in  one  instance,  that  of  a  man  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Wesley  an  body;  and  other 
three  cases,  all  members  of  one  family,  a  brother 
and  two  sisters,  whose  applications  for  member- 
ship were  made  without  the  knowledge  of  each 
other,  but  from  apprehension  of  duty;  and  as 
they  resided  apart,  to  difi"erent  Monthly  Meetings. 
A  number  of  those  received  into  membership, 
had  obtained  their  education  at  some  of  the  So- 
ciety's public  schools. 

Fifth  day  afternoon. — A  report  from  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  signed  by 
Thomas  Norton,  the  clerk,  stated  that  they  had 
held  their  meeting,  and  gave  a  summary  of  the 
answers  to  their  queries,  which  seemed  so  satis- 
factory that  no  comment  was  made  upon  it. 

The  clerk  hereupon  read  a  minute  which  he 
had  made  to  this  effect,  that  the  answers  to  the 
queries  had  all  been  gone  through,  and  it  being 
thought  best  to  defer  reading  the  accounts  of 
sufferings  till  a  future  opportunity,  the  way  was 
thus  open  for  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  Society  as  now  laid  before  us. 

A  Friend  was,  soon  after  this,  engaged  in  sup- 
plication, which  tended  to  solemnise  the  meeting, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  important  duty  before  it. 
The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  by 
sundry  Friends  conveying  their  views  on  various 
points—^some  in  reference  to  the  exceptions  to 
the  first  query,  and  others  on  the  present  state  of 
things  among  us  as  a  church.  By  one  of  the 
speakers,  in  particular,  the  supposed  non-adapta- 
tion of  silent  meetings  to  our  present  circum- 
stances, and  the  allegation  of  their  not  supplying 
that  instruction  in  religious  knowledge  which 
our  youth  stand  in  need  of,  were  very  satisfac- 
torily refuted  ;  and  it  was  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  there  could  no  substitute  be  found  in  the 
shape  of  any  formal  religious  services  or  outward 
arrangements,  to  render  unnecessary  individual 
subjection  to  Christ,  through  obedience  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit — seeing  it  is  the 
end  of  all  rightly  anointed  ministry,  to  bring  the 
people,  younger  as  well  as  older,  unto  Christ, 
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the  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true 
tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched  and  not  man. 

Sixth-day  afternoon. — The  meeting  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society.  The 
first  speaker,  after  some  preliminary  general  ob- 
servations, adverted  to  the  fourth  query.  In 
almost  all  the  answers  there  were  exceptions  ;  in 
many  instances  to  the  fore  part,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  latter — that  relating  to  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour.  and  apparel. He  was 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  parents  and  heads  of 
families  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  principal 
branch  of  the  query,  duly  endeavoring  to  train 
up  their  children,  servants,  and  others  under 
their  care,  in  a  religious  life  and  conversation," 
there  would  be  fewer  exceptions  m  the  other 
branch.  He  thought  it  was  Christian  simplicity 
which  our  principles  as  to  dress  called  upon  us 
to  exemplify,  and  not  peculiarity.  He  then  took 
occasion  to  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  some 
of  our  members  who,  though  considered  exem- 
plary enough  in  regard  to  the  outward  badge  of 
plainness  of  apparel,  were  yet  stumbling  blocks 
to  some  of  our  younger  members,  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  also  exemplify  self-denial  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors — ^a  point 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  peculiar  cut  of 
a  garment. 

This  view  of  the  question  was  dwelt  upon  at 
considerable  length,  consecutively,  by  a  number 
of  other  Friends,  who  advocated  the  leaving  of 
our  youth,  and  such  as  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  assume  the  peculiar  garb  of  the  Society,  at 
liberty  to  dress  according  to  the  dictates  of 
Christian  simplicity,  instead  of  looking  down 
upon  them  as  unfit  for  service  in  the  church,  be- 
cause of  their  thus  differing  from  others. 

The  above  is,  we  believe,  the  substance  of 
what  was  said  in  favor  of  the  foregoing  views. 

An  equal,  or  probably  a  greater  number  of 
Friends  took  an  entirely  opposite  view  of  the 
question.  The  first  in  this  direction  speaking 
somewhat  briefly,  he  was  followed  by  another, 
who  enlarged  upon  it  in  a  very  lucid  and  satis- 
factory manner,  showing  the  soundness  of  the 
Society's  testimony  in  this  particular,  and  its 
scriptural  authority.  The  testimony  involved 
not  only  the  duty  of  exemplifying  Christian 
simplicity,  but  also  that  of  resisting  the  ever- 
fluctuating  caprices  of  fashion.  It  is  not  enough 
that  an  article  of  attire  shall  be  simple — the 
highest  style  of  fashion  may  occasionally  chance 
deservedly  to  bear  this  character ;  but  our 
Christian  profession  prohibits  a  change,  merely 
because  such  simple  article  has  ceased  to  be 
fashionable.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  if  we 
thus  stand  still  and  attempt  to  stem  the  tide,  we 
cannot  avoid  becoming  singular  or  peculiar. 
But  this  peculiarity  is  not  what  our  profession 
dictates — it  is  rather  what  fashion  exacts  from 
us,  because  we  refuse  to  swim  in  its  current ;  so 
that  it  is  quite  taking  a  wrong  view  to  suppose 


that  peculiarity  is  what  our  principles  lead 
It  is  Christian  simplicity,  rendered  eventual 
peculiar,  because  we  cannot  follow  in  the  wa 
of  fashion. 

But  perhaps  a  more  luminous  and  convinoi 
exposition  of  our  profession  in  this  particular, 
well  as  in  others  of  primary  importance,  I 
seldom  been  heard  on  such  an  occasion,  thi 
was  given  by  another  Friend,  who  spoke  at  v 
considerable  length,  and,  as  it  seemed  in  c 
judgment,  with  evident  power  and  unction.  ] 
looked  at  the  subject  in  a  variety  of  aspc 
general  as  well  as  particular,  giving  the  res 
of  his  own  individual  experience,  and  of  his  c 
servation,  for  which,  as  Friends  were  aware, 
had  larger  opportunities  than  most.    We  c 
scarcely  trust  ourselves  to  attempt  to  detail  1 
observations,  sensible  how  difficult  a  matter 
would  be  to  do  them  justice.    What  precedi: 
speakers  with  whom  he  united  had  advance 
may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  text  for  his  enlarg 
and  fairer  illustration  ;  and  while  we  doubt  n 
it  felt  painful  to  the  great  majority  to  listen 
what  those  who  difi"ered  from  him  plead  for, 
seemed  scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  they  got  t 
opportunity  to  express  themselves,  since  it 
the  means  of  eliciting  such  a  communication 
was  that  with  which  our  friend  was  enabled 
favor  the  meeting. 

Quite  the  principal  part  of  this  sitting  was  C 
cupied  with  the  consideration  of  answers  to  t) 
fourth  query.  The  subject  of  gospel  ministr 
and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  o 
younger  members  of  either  sex  coming  forwa: 
in  the  ministry,  was  weightily  spoken  to  1 
one  Friend,  and  the  value  of  silent  waitii 
upon  Grod  very  sweetly  and  appropriately  1 
another. 

The  subject  of  total  abstinence  was  also  allud 
to  at  some  length,  the  speaker  urging  the  c 
sideration,  whether  the  time  had  not  arrir 
for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  take  some  more  ' 
cided  action  in  support  of  this  movement ;  b 
though  the  same  subject  was  touched  upon  I 
another  Friend,  there  was  no  conclusion  come 
in  the  matter. 

Seventh-day  morning. — The  reports  of  D 
traints  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  were  read,  t" 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Essex  as  usual,  havii 
sustained  the  greatly  preponderating  amour 
somewhere  about  ^2300.  A  number  of  Frie" 
were  induced  to  comment  upon  the  returns,  a 
upon  the  effect  which  the  relaxation  of  o 
rules  last  year  had  produced  in  regard  to  th 
returns. 

Proceeded  next  to  read  the  epistles.  Fir 
came  that  from  Ireland,  followed  by  those  fro 
America.  In  the  former,  as  also  in  several 
the  latter,  allusion  was  made  to  the  recent  sep 
ration  in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  narrating  tl 
action  taken  by  each  in  reference  to  which  secti< 
had  been  acknowledged.    In  the  epistle  fro 
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liladelphia,  mention  is  made  of  the  reception 
ffthe  document  issued  by  this  meeting  last  year, 
justification  of  the  part  which  it  had  decided 
take  in  regard  to  the  division  in  Ohio  ;  and 
ssatisfaction  is  expressed  that,  while  appearing 
I  disapprove  of  separations,  this  meeting  should, 
i  it  seemed  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  have 
ither  encouraged  them  by  the  recognition  of  an 
regularly  constituted  body,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
^  much  the  smaller  number  of  representatives, 
z.,  12  to  30.. 

On  the  whole  having  been  read,  the  clerk 
•oduced  two  minutes  from  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
rings,  in  reference  to  the  divided  state  of  our 
Dciety  on  the  American  continent,  during  the 
St  thirty  years.    These  minutes  simply  stated, 
lat  this  subject  had  claimed  much  attention, 
id  the  object  of  bringing  it  thus  forward  seemed 
i  be  to  induce  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  consider 
!hat  could  be  done  to  provide  a  remedy  for  so 
.  ii9|jiinful  a  state  of  things.    A  considerable  time 
ibiiks  spent  in  this  way,  many  Friends  expressing 
Jieir  views  and  feelings,  but  without  arriving  at 
at  unanimity  which  was  deemed  desirable  on 
'jit|  important,  as  well  as  so  intricate  and  compre- 
^  It  Jjnsive  a  subject.    While  some  thought  no  way 
)ened  at  present  for  any  action  on  our  part,  and 
ould  wish  the  discussion  to  drop,  others  were 
the  judgment  that  the  meeting  was  in  too 
bausted  a  state  to  do  justice  to  the  question, 
her  by  continuing  the  discussion  in  this  state, 
by  passing  it  by  altogether.  It  was  ultimately 
eed  to  adjourn  till  half-past  four  this  after- 
)on,  in  preference,  as  had  been  suggested,  to 
jcond-day  morning.    Adjourned  accordingly  at 
iilf-past  two. 
Seventh-day  afternoon- — On  again  coming 
gether,  the  consideration  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  resumed.  Many 
iriends  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
I  give  their  opinion,  when  a  greater  unanimity 
as  evinced  than  in  the  forenoon ;  but  all  in 
ae  direction  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for 
lis  meeting  to  take  any  further  proceedings  in 
le  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  sitting,  some  very  inter- 
iting  information  respecting  the  Hicksites  was 
)mmuDicated,  evincing  a  disposition  which,  for 
)me  time,  has  been  apparently  on  the  increase, 
r  a  reunion  with  Friends.  One  instance  was 
jJated  of  two  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Hicksites  in 
ji  )e  State  of  New  York  having  applied  to  the 
early  Meeting  of  (orthodox)  Friends  of  the 
jjiime  State,  for  admission  into  fellowship  with 
lem.'''    This  information,  together  with  more 


Bl  f  *  This  statement  is  incorrect,  and  probably  had  its 
ftc  'igin  in  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  of 
ew  York,  causes  have  been  in  operation  for  some 
ears  past  which  have  had  a  tendency  to  unite  both 
1^  ranches  of  the  Society  in  a  more  harmonious  feeling. 
Since  the  separation  in  1S27  and  28,  many  of  those 
igaged  in  that  eventful  struggle  have  passed  away, 
ad  the  asperity  and  bitterness  of  feeling,  then  almost 


of  a  similar  character,  seemed  to  render  it  in- 
creasingly desirable  for  some  right  way  mani- 
festing itself  for  the  restoration  of  those  who,  in 
the  Hicksite  secession,  were  led  away,  to  a  great 
extent,  rather  by  party  spirit  than  by  principle. 
Much  that  was  painful  was  also  stated  respecting 
this  denomination,  and  calculated  to  render  the 
return  of  its  members  to  our  Society  almost 
hopeless.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  subse- 
quent divisions,  those  that  had  occurred  within 
the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  there  appeared 
to  be  more  hope  of  ultimately  effecting  a  reunion, 
seeing  they  had  less  connection  with  doctrinal 
differences,  than  with  pointts  of  discipline.  The 
feelings  of  many  Friends  were  more  particularly 
affected,  on  behalf  of  the  great  numbers  who,  by 
the  late  secession  in  Ohio,  were  separated  from 
our  communion  —  whole  Quarterly  Meetings 
having,  by  the  action  of  their  representatives  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1854,  been  cut  off  from 
our  fellowship.  As  already  stated,  however, 
Friends  being  very  unanimously  of  the  judg- 
ment, that  this  meeting  was  not  in  a  position  to 
move  in  the  direction  which  the  minutes  from 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  seemed  to  point  out, 
a  minute  was  made  to  the  effect,  tliat  much 
sympathy  and  religious  interest  had  been  felt 
for  those  whose  case  had  been  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  with  a  desire  that  it  might  please 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  so  to  influence 
their  hearts,  that  they  might  be  restored  to  fel- 
lowship with  our  Society,  and  to  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

The  proposal  which  seemed  to  meet  with  most 
favor  from  the  meeting,  was  that  made  by  a 
venerable  Friend  in  the  forenoon,  to  send  one 
general  epistle  to  our  friends  in  America,  sus- 


universal,  has  been  much  ameliorated,  while  intermar- 
riages in  some  sections,  where  the  Society  are  few  in 
number,  have  tended  to  produce  this  result. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  minute  forwarded 
by  one  of  the  Quarters  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  New 
York  in  1855,  which  it  is  due  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
should  be  published  in  connection  with  the  above 
statement,  and  the  action  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
thereon,  as  follows  : 

<' This  meeting,  after  a  due  and  weighty  considera- 
tion of  the  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  unhappy- 
division  that  occurred  in  1828  in  our  Yearly  Meeting 
and  its  subordinates,  unite  in  suggesting  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  Committee  to 
confer  with  a  like  Committee,  should  one  be  appointed 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  Society  ; — and  also  on  our 
Yearly  Meeting  giving  to  theirs  this  information,  and 
extending  to  ihem  a  friendly  invitation  to  do  so, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reunion  of  Society — 
Women's  Meeting  uniting  with  us.'' 

This  proposition  claimt^d  the  attention  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  minute  was  adopted  that  "  way 
did  not  open  to  take  any  step  therein  at  present." 

We  have  so  fully  expressed  our  views  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusion  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reiterate  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  regard  such  union  as  unwise  and  prejudicial 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  section  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  ~  Kds. 
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pending,  for  this  year,  our  acknowledgement  of 
theirs  individually.  With  some  Friends  it  was 
a  cause  of  complaint,  that  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, in  sending  their  minute  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  did  not  accompany  it  with  suf- 
ficient information,  which  they  no  doubt  possessed, 
respecting  the  state  of  our  Society  in  America 
— such  as  the  causes  which  had  led  to  its  present 
divided  condition — as  would  have  enabled  the 
meeting  more  satisfactorily  to  judge  what  course 
it  would  be  best  to  pursue,  in  order  to  promote 
the  desired  restoration  to  unity  and  harmony. 

One  Friend  briefly  replied  to  this  by  stating, 
that  the  secession  alluded  to  as  having  occurred 
thirty  years  ago,  as  most  present  could  not  but 
be  aware,  was  that  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Hicksite  secession,  arising  from  an  extensive  and 
grievous  departure  from  the  established  and  re- 
cognized faith  of  the  Society.  A  subsequent 
separation  was  that  which  took  place  in  Indiana, 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  solely  on  anti-slavery 
grounds.  In  this  case,  as  also  in  the  more  recent 
division  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  that  in 
Ohio,  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  before  it 
last  year,  it  was  generally  considered  that  the 
separations  proceeded  chiefly  from  diff"erences  of 
opinion  on  points  of  discipline. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  judgment  of  some  who 
spoke  on  this  occasion,  that  having  identified 
ourselves  with  one  or  other  section  of  the  seceders, 
we  had  put  ourselves  out  of  our  proper  position 
for  usefulness  in  the  way  we  were  contemplating  ; 
indeed,  as  one  Friend  observed,  both  in  the  fore 
and  afternoon,  we  had  materially  injured  our  own 
standing,  by  what  seemed  to  him  our  precipitancy 
last  year,  in  the  case  of  Ohio. 

The  value  of  unity  was  also  dwelt  upon  by  a 
number  of  Friends,  some  of  them  expressing  a 
readiness  to  make  great  sacrifices — not,  of  course, 
of  essentials — to  effect  its  restoration  among  our 
American  churches ;  and  although  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  clerk,  on  entering  upon  the  dis- 
cussion, that  Friends  should  confine  their  remarks 
strictly  to  the  subject  before  them — viz.,  the 
minute  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  not 
taking  a  retrospective  but  a  prospective  view,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  do  so,  if  anything  like  justice 
was  to  be  done  in  the  case.  It  was  therefore 
hinted,  by  at  least  one  of  the  speakers,  that, 
however  painful  and  humiliating  it  might  prove 
to  us,  there  might  be  a  necessity  for  this  meeting 
to  review  its  own  proceedings,  if  not  also  to  annul 
some  of  them,  before  we  could  place  ourselves  in 
such  a  position,  as  would  enable  us  to  hold  out 
the  olive  branch  with  reasonable  prospect  of  ready 
acceptance. 

It  may  also  be  nientioned,  that  the  Catholic 
spirit  which  the  minute  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  seemed  to  breathe,  had  commended  it 
to  the  minds  of  many ;  the  members  of  that 
body  having  embraced  in  their  sympathy  and 
religious  concern,  not  only  such  as  were  still 


one  with  our  Society  in  doctrine,  though  no 
nally  separated  by  the  discipline,  but  those  yr 
so  far  back  as  thirty  years  since,  had  been  < 
united  for  difference  in  essentials ;  in  short,  I 
sympathy  and  concern  extending  to  all  who  b 
the  name  of  Friends. 

Second-day  morning,  5th  month  2Gth. — ^ 
clerk  having  intimated  the  object  of  the  pres 
sitting,  viz.,  to  consider  how  to  dispose  of 
epistle  from  Philadelphia,  he  proposed  that 
epistle  from  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  last  y 
should  be  read,  followed  by  the  reply  from  Ph 
dclphia.    This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
expression  of  sentiment  occupied  nearly  an  h 
and  a  half.    There  seemed  an  entire  unanim 
of  judgment,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  fr 
what  was  said,  in  reference  to  the  propriety 
acknowledging  the  epistle.     One  Friend, 
probably  two  at  most,  while  not  disapproving 
sending  an  acknowledgment,  seemed  to  th 
there  was  a  necessity  for  controverting  cert 
statements  in  the  epistle  from  Philadelph 
dwelling  also  on  the  little  evidence  of  its  ema 
ting  from  that  spirit  of  love  and  brothe 
feeling,  which  ought  to  characterize,  and  usua 
distinguishes  such  documents.    The  prevail 
judgment,  however,  went  decidedly  against 
reply  entering  upon    controverted  points, 
making  use  of  any  language  in  the  least  lik 
to  cause  irritation.    While  there  might  be  so 
ground  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  wh 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  had  pursued  sii 
1846,  when  the  Division  took  place  in  N 
England ;  and  wKile  the  epistle  from  th 
which  had  now  been  read,  was  not  so  agreeal- 
worded  as  we  could  wish  ;  besides  its  not 
pearing  that  they  had  taken  or  noticed  the  adv 
which  our  Yearly  Meeting  last  year  had  tendei 
them — still  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  th 
were  an  independent  body  as  well  as  we,  a 
had  as  good  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  I 
course  which  we  had  pursued,  in  reference  to  t 
divisions  among  Friends  in  their  lands,  as 
with  theirs.  " 

There  being  thus  a  general  disposition  not 
interrupt  or  suspend  the  correspondence,  soi 
Friends  were  for  leaving  the  sub-committee 
liberty  to  nse  their  own  judgment  as  to  t 
topics  in  reply ;  while  it  was  the  sense  of  othe 
and  the  prevailing  one,  that  our  epistle  shoi 
be  the  dictate  of  love,  cautiously  guardi 
against  giving  offence.  The  nomination  of  t 
sub-committee  had  to  be  deferred  till  anotl: 
sitting. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


THE  AMMOBROMA  SONORA. 

The  Ammobroma  Sonora  is  a  parasitic  pla 
destitute  of  green  herbage,  found  near  the  he 
of  the  Gulf  of  California  by  A.  B.  Gray.  I 
found  the  Indians  digging  its  roots  for  food,  whi 
proved  to  be  not  unlike  the  sweet  potato  in  tas 
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pi  very  delicious — an  allied  genus  discovered 
South  America  by  Humbolt,  but  which  had  re- 
ned  till  this  time  unsettled  in  its  affinities, 
idley  without  seeing  the  plant  gave  a  very 
ewd  guess  at  its  affinities,  which  seems  to  be 
h  the  Monotropacea,  though  at  first  glance  it 
il'H^ois  to  be  a  subterranean  fungus  like  the  truffle, 
t;ej|    h»ge  pestle-shaped  root  raises  a  slender  stem  a 
•v5f",   '  inches,  surrounded  by  a  disk  covered  with 
tg  nopetalous  flowers  with  long  filiform  plumose 


k  copy  of  the  Extracts  from  New  York  Year- 
3Ieeting  has  just  come  to  hand,  from  which 
select  the  following,  in  addition  to  that  fur. 
hed  by  a  friend  in  attendance  which  was  re- 
tly  published. 
ziracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 

of  Friends,  held  in  New  York,  1856. 
At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  New 
rk  and  opened  the  27th  of  5th  month,  1856. 
Acceptable  epistles  from  our  Friends  of  the 
arly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
do,  Indiana  and  Genesee,  were  read,  and  a 
mmittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  Essays  of 
)istles  to  those  Meetings,  if,  on  deliberate  con- 
eration,  way  shall  open  therefore,  and  report 
a  future  sitting. 

Afternoon. — About  the  time  adjourned  to, 
iends  assembled,  David  H.  Barnes  on  behalf 
the  Bepresentatives,  reported  that  they  had 
en  together  and  were  united  in  proposing  the 
me  of  George  T.  Trimble  for  Clerk,  and 
arles  A.  Macy  for  Assistant  Clerk,  who  were 
parately  considered  and  approved  of  by  the 
eeting. 

A  proposition  from  Westbury  Quarterly  Meet- 
g,  in  relation  to  the  recordiug  of  the  names  of 
males  who  marry  those  not  in  membership 
th  Friends,  was  referred  to  a  Committee  to 
lite  with  one  from  the  Women's  Yearly  Meet- 
g  to  examine  the  subject  and  report  their  judg- 
ent  to  a  future  sitting. 

Third  day  Morning. — Friends  met  pursuant 
I  adjournment,  and  entered  into  a  consideration 
'^the  state  of  Society,  as  represented  in  the 
iswers  to  the  first  and  second  queries,  which 
roduced  inthe  minds  of  many  concerned  Friends, 
deep  interest ;  eliciting  strong  desires  for  the 
nprovemeot  of  our  members  in  those  things 
hich  would  tend  to  our  own  peace. 

Afternoon. — The  meeting  again  convened,  and 
roceeded  in  the  examination  of  the  state  of 
oetety,  as  exhibited  in  the  answers  to  the  re- 
laining  queries,  which  were  carefully  and  de- 
bei*ately  considered;  much  sound  and  excellent 
dvice  was  given  to  encourage  greater  attention 
0,  and  maintenance  of  our  Christian  testimonies, 
'^one  of  our  members  are  known  to  have  ac- 
epted  of  any  office  of  profit  and  honor  in  the 
jovernraent,  except  two,  that  of  Justice  of  the 


Peace,  one  County  Clerk,  one  District  Attorney, 
and  two  seats  in  the  Legislature. 

No  sufferings  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  - 
the  maintenance  of  any  branch  of  our  Christian 
testimonies  during  the  past  year,  except  a  small 
amount  having  been  taken  for  military  demands. 

There  have  been  three  schools  conducted 
through  the  past  year;  two  under  the  care  of  one 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  one  under  that  of  a  Pre- 
parative Meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  4  o'clock,  to-morrow. 
Fourth  day  Afternoon. — About  the  time  ad- 
journed to.  Friends  again  convened. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  were  now  read,  which  were 
satisfactory,  and  a  proposition  by  that  meeting 
to  publish  our  book  of  Discipline  (on  account  of 
the  last  edition  being  exhausted,)  was  united 
with.  That  meeting  was  requested  to  have  one 
thousand  copies  printed,  and  call  on  the  Treasu- 
rer of  this  meeting  for  the  cost  thereof. 

The  joint  Committee  on  the  proposition  from 
Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  satisfactory,  and  being  united 
with  by  the  Women's  Meeting,  our  subordinate 
meetings  are  requested  to  have  the  addition  made 
in  their  several  books  of  Discipline,  by  adding 
the  same  to  the  third  paragraph  on  the  51st  page 
thereof;  it  is  as  follows: 

In  every  case  where  a  marriage  shall  occur 
of  a  female  member  of  our  Society,  with  one  not 
in  membership  with  us,  the  Overseers  shall  re- 
port the  case  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  where  she 
is  a  member,  with  the  names  of  her  parents,  and 
husband,  and  the  time  of  the  marriage,  that  her 
assumed  name  may  be  entered  on  the  records  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting." 

A  memorial  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting,  en- 
dorsed'by  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
approved  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  concern- 
ing our  deceased  friend  Dorothy  Golden,  was 
read,  and  being  satisfactory,  is  directed  to  be  re- 
corded. 

Fifth  day  Morning. — The  Committee  on  the 
Indian  Concern,  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee was  continued  and  encouraged  to  extend 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  they  may  find  to  be 
necessary. 

The  Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern  re- 
port, that  by  invitation  of  the  National  Council 
of  Seneca  Indians  to  the  joint  Committee  of 
Friends  '  of  Baltimore  and  New  York  Yearly 
Meetings,  a  visit  was  made  them  in  9th  month 
last,  and  believing  that  some  extracts  from  the 
report  made  by  that  Committee  will  more  fully 
explain  the  present  condition  of  those  Indians, 
we  accordingly  offer  them  to  the  meeting — they 
are  as  follows  :  '  We  remained  almost  four  days 
on  the  Reservation,  during  which  time  we  visited 
a  number  of  their  families,  who  appeared  to  have 
about  them  many  of  the  conveniences  of  civil- 
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ized  life.  The  women  were  employed  in  their 
domestic  concerns,  and  we  did  not  see  one  fe- 
male at  work  in  the  fields,  nor  did  we  see  an  intox- 
icated Indian  during  the  time  we  were  with  them. 

"  «  The  men  have  generally  cast  off  their  an- 
cient Indian  costume,  and  nearly  all  the  young 
females  have  adopted  the  dress  of  their  white 
neighbors;'  they  further  say  '  that  a  considerable 
number  of  comfortable  dwelling  have  been  erec- 
ted on  the  Cataraugus  Reservation,  since  our 
visit  there  in  1846.  The  road  we  travelled  at 
that  time,  passed  in  many  places  through  an  al- 
most unbroken  forest  to  the  settlement  around 
the  Council  Hwse ;  we  now  found  the  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  cleared,  and  divided  into 
cultivated  farms  with  substantial  fences,  and 
comfortable  frame  dwelling  houses,  mostly 
painted,  with  commodious  barns,  fruitful  orchards 
and  cultivated  gardens.  They  were  generally  sup- 
plied with  necessary  stock,  and  farming  imple- 
ments, and  without  one  exception  their  oxen  and 
horses  were  in  good  condition.  Their  land  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  we  were  informed -yields 
from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.' 

"  We  also  add  a  portion  of  a  communication 
made  by  the  Indians  to  the  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 'Brothers:  We  will  now  make  a  short 
reply  to  what  you  have  said  to  us.  We  have 
with  great  pleasure  listened  to  the  message  which 
our  friends  at  home  have  put  into  your  mouths 
to  speak  to  the  Seneca  nation.  Our  heart  pours 
forth  its  gratitude  to  you  and  our  friends,  for 
the  interest  you  continue  to  feel  for  the  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  this  nation.  It  warms  our 
hearts  to  know  that  our  friends  are  still  willing 
to  do  all  in  their  power,  to  aid  and  protect  us 
when  necessity  may  require  it. 

"Brothers:  the  Council  of  this  nation  wishes 
you  to  continue  your  love  and  your  kindness.  It 
is  their  cherished  hope,  that  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship which  has  so  long  bound  us  together  may 
grow  stronger  and  brighter,  and  we  now  say  that 
we  shall  endeavor  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  follow 
the  advice  and  instruction  which  have  been 
given  to  us  by  this  delegation  of  Friends,  for  it 
is  our  sincere  desire  that  our  people  may  become 
united,  and  live  in  harmony  and  peace.  ^ 

"  We  need  your  assistance  and  advice  in  bring- 
ing about  this  result.  We  have  only  to  ask  that 
you  may  have  patience,  and  bear  with  us,  for  our 
minds  have  not  all  yet  become  straightened. 

"  Brothers :  In  conclusion,  we  say,  we  regret 
to  have  to  part  with  you  so  soon,  and  as  we  may 
never  meet  again,  (^still  we  hope  that  we  may,) 
with  warm  hearts  we  will  take  you  by  the  hand 
and  bid  you  farewell.  May  the  Great  Spirit  safely 
protect  you  on  your  homeward  Journey,  and  when 
your  sun  shall  have  set  beyond  the  Western  hills, 
and  darkness  shall  shroud  the  mounds  which 
cover  you,  may  the  moon,  when  she  shall  have 
risen  above  the  tree-tops  in  the  East,  look  down  ; 
upon  your  graves  in  peace.'  " 


The  Report  already  referred  to,  made  by  t 
Delegation  on  their  return  from  visiting  the! 
dians,  we  esteem  a  highly  interesting  documei 
containing  much  valuable  information  regardi 
the  Indians  so  long  under  the  care  of  Friem 
and  believing  it  would  be  acceptable  to  our  me 
bers  generally,  the  Committee  have  had  if  prii 
ed  for  distribution  among  Friends. 

A  memorial  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meetir 
endorsed  by  Duanesburgh  Quarterly  Meetit 
and  approved  by  the  Meeting  for  Suffering 
concerning  our  late  friend,  John  Powell,  w 
read,  and  being  acceptable  to  the  Meeting,  is « 
rected  to  be  recorded. 

Afternoon. — The  Committee  on  Epistles  p: 
duced  an  Essay  which  they  proposed  should 
addressed  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  wi 
which  we  correspond,  which  was  approved  by  t 
Meetinoc,  and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  have 
transcribed,  signed  and  forwarded  to  those  Me< 
ings  respectively. 

The  following  Extracts  therefrom  will  con^ 
some  of  the  exercises  of  this  Meeting: 

Although  sensible  of  being  favored  in  tl 
Yearly  Meeting  with  the  presence  of  the  He 
of  all  rightly  gathered  assemblies ;  yet  we  f( 
little  qualification  to  offer  counsel  or  advice 
our  brethren  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  but  rat 
er  to  endeavor  to  gather  up  the  fragments  as  i 
!  newed  evidence  that  our  gracious  Benefactor  st' 
continues  ^  to  bless  the  provision  of  Zion,  and 
satisfy  all  her  poor  with  bread.' 

We  have  been  admonished  to  recur  to  fii 
principles,  of  an  entire  dependance  upon  thear 
of  Divine  Power  for  support,  and  upon  the  teac 
ing  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  wisdom ;  that  of  ou 
selves  we  can  do  nothing  to  promote  the  cau 
of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  but  1 
the  operation  of  Divine  G-race  we  can  accompli^ 
all  that  may  be  required  at  our  hands — to  t5 
honor  of  Him  to  whom  all  honor  is  due. 

"  Although  we  may  adopt  the  language  of  t' 
Psalmist,  Uhe  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Go 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work,' 
was  clearly  set  forth  that  we  can  have  no  savii 
knowledge  of  God,  but  by  the  manifestation 
his  spirit  within  man.    He  must  be  permitted  ^ 
enter  the  temple  of  our  hearts,  and  sway  h 
righteous  sceptre  there,  under  whose  governme^ 
there  can  be  no  division  in  Jacob,  or  scatteriri 
in  Israel,  but  in  place  thereof,  brotherly  kin(ji; 
ness  and  harmony.  |  ! 

"  A  lively  concern  was  expressed  iii  regard 
the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  paren  I 
and  others  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youtl 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  their  minds  Ihi 
early  directed  to  the  manifestations  of  truth  witlw 
in  themselves,  and  that  those  to  whom  have  heeB 
committed  their  guardianship,  should  set  them  P 
Christian  example,  which  would  have  a  tendenc 
to  preserve  them  from  the  contaminating  infli|| 
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.^<  ;e  of  corrupt  communications,  vicious  example, 
«i  the  many  allurements  which  captivate  the 
i athful  mind. 

It  was  impressively  recommended  that  we 
[  f^  leavor  to  maintain  the  position  we  have  occa- 
d,  as  a  religious  community,  by  living  up,  in 
ly  life  and  conversation,  to  the  principles  of 
I  gospel,  in  which  are  comprelaended  all  those 
bling  virtues  that  go  to  adorn  the  Christian 
iracter. 

Our  testimonies  against  a  hireling  ministry, 
emperance,  war  and  slavery,  have  been  feeling- 
alluded  to,  and  desires  were  expressed  that  we 
ght  faithfully  perform  all  that  we  find  for  our 
ids  to  do,  in  relation  to  these  important  sub- 
,  ts. 

'^M  uy^Q  ^ere  reminded  of  the  danger  of  ming- 
g  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  its  vain 
''H  I  delusive  amusements,  calculated  to  ensnare 
^  I  bewilder  the  mind,  and  lead  in  the  broad 
y  which  goeth  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
The  many  deficiencies  exhibited  in  the  an- 
le:i  )rs  to  the  queries,  caused  deep  exercise  and  led 
much  expression  of  concern. 
The  paramount  importance  of  Divine  spirit- 
worship  was  feelingly  dwelt  upon,  and  Friends 
re  earnestly  entreated  to  renewed  faithfulness 
waiting  upon  the  Author  of  our  being  in  rev- 
[atial  silence,  that  we  may  truly  witness  that 
is  our  Father,  and  that  we  may  receive  from 
km  s  bountiful  table,  the  bread  of  life,  and  be  par- 


-to 


ers  of  the  pure  streams  which  make  glad  the 
ole  heritage  of  God." 
The  business  of  the  Meeting  having  been 
mgbt  to  a  close,  we  have  been  made  renewed- 
sensible  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
been  with  us,  enabling  us  to  transact  the  busi- 
3  in  much  love  and  condescension,  and  with 
lings  of  gratitude  therefor,  we  bid  each  other 
afi"ectionate  farewell,  to  meet  again  next  year, 
the  Lord  permit. 

George  T.  Trimble,  Clerk. 


esteemed  Elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  > 
Why  do  ye  mourn  ? — another  saint 

Hath  passed  from  earth  to  Heaven  ; 
Another  spirit  freed  from  clay 
Hath  to  its  God  been  given, 
Another  star,  extinguished  here, 

In  Death's  dark,  dreamless  sleep. 
Shines  with  a  brighter  radiance  there — 

Then  wherefore  do  you  weep  ? 
Ah  !  See  ye  not  those  heaving  breasts  ? 

Mark  ye  those  tearful  eyes  ? 
As  gently  she  is  laid  to  rest 

Beneath  the  arching  skies  ? — 
They  tell  us  that  a  Mother  dear 
Has  ceased  life's  busy  strife  ; 
A  Sister's  loved  remains  are  here — 

A  Neighbor,  Friend  and  Wife. 
A  Wife — ne'er  was  that  sacred  tie 

More  faithfully  sustained, 
By  true  affection,  sympathy 
And  constancy  unfeigned. 


A  Mother — truly  'twas  her  due 

Deservedly  to  claim. 
By  precept  and  example  too, 

That  fond,  endearing  name. 

A  Sister — who  the  boundless  depths 

Of  that  fond  love  can  tell, 
When  cherished  in  a  heart  like  hers, 

Where  truth  and  virtue  dwell  ? 
A  Neighbor — 'twas  of  such  as  she 

Christ  this  command  did  give  ; 
"Go  and  do  thou  likewise," — said  he, 

If  thou  wouldst  justly  live. 
A  Friend- -if  counsel  kindly  given 

la  dark  temptation's  hour. 
To  lean  with  firmer  trust  on  Heaven, 

And  thus  resist  its  power; 
If  firm,  though  mild  defence  of  those 

Whom  slanderous  tongues  defame, 
Be  Friendship's  part,— 'twas  truly  hers. 

That  noble  part  to  claim. 
If,  then,  her  mission  here  below 

Hath  been  performed  with  care, 
If  she  has  left  this  world  of  woe, 

For  one  more  bright  and  fair. 
If  now  the  Christian's  crown  is  hers, — 

Gift  of  a  life  well  spent ; 
And  she  is  reaping  her  reward, 

Why  should  we  thus  lament? 
Alas  !  'tis  our  sad  loss  we  mourn  ! 

We  feel  we  are  bereft 
Of  one  well  fitted  to  adorn 
^       The  sphere  which  she  has  left. 
Then  let  us,  while  we  humbly  strive 

Our  sorrow  to  sustain. 
Weep  for  ourselves,  but  not  for  her  ; — 

'Tis  her  eternal  gain. 

L.  W.  S. 

Horristoivn,  ^th.  mo.  Ibth^  1856. 


THE  SEASON  AND  THE  SUMMER  RESORTS — A  FEW 
PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Already  many  of  our  citizens  have  taken  their 
departure,  and  others  are  preparing  to  leave. 
All  who  can  afford  the  leisure  and  the  means, 
should  endeavor  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  the 
country  or  at  the  sea-side  at  this  enervating 
period  of  the  year.  When  the  thermometer  rises 
above  90°  at  mid-day,  the  effect  is  enfeebling 
and  depressing,  especially  for  all  whose  pursuits 
induce  them  occasionally  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  Too 
much  care  can  not  be  exercised  by  the  feeble  in 
constitution.  The  human  machine,  like  any  other, 
may  give  out  by  over-exertion,  and  when  once 
thus  impaired,  it  will  be  found  difficult  indeed  to 
restore  its  power  and  energy.  Individuals  who 
habitually  overtask  themselves,  commit  moral 
suicide;  nevertheless,  many  are  thus  constantly 
engaged  in  the  work  of  shortening  their  lives. 
They  become  so  absorbed  in  the  ways  of  com- 
merce, and  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  that  they 
forget  or  neglect  even  the  ordinary  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  health.  They  fancy  that  they  have 
no  time  for  recreation,  renovation  or  recuperation. 
Business  is,  with  tj^em,  the  one  grand  idea,  and 
to  this  they  sacrifice  every  other  thought  and 
consideration.  Nay,  some  become  so  absorbed 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  even  mind 
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itself  gives  way,  and  they  break  down,  even  at 
the  moment  they  supposed  that  they  were  about 
to  realize  the  results  of  some  mighty  enterprise. 
Thu^,  sickness  or  death  singles  them  out,  and 
their  golden  dreams  vanish  into  thin  air.  Two 
thino-s  are  very  difficult  to  understand  and  to 
act  upon  in  this  world.    The  first  is,  a  con- 
sciousness of  advancing  years  and  failing  ener- 
gies, and  the  second,  a  spirit  of  contentment 
with  a  moderate  independence.    The  most  of 
mankind  are,  in  the  first  case,  too  sanguine,  and 
do  not  mark  the  progress  of  time  and  its  effects 
upon  themselves;  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
are  too  anxious,  eager  and  covetous.  Neighbors, 
friends  and  associates  may  be  called  away  ;  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  may  follow  the  desire  to  become 
exceedingly  rich,  and  yet  the  admonitioa  will 
not  be  heeded.    "  All  men  think  all  men  mortal 
but  themselves.''    But  the  worst  species  of  folly 
is  that  which  trifles  with  health,  and  thus  im- 
perils all  that  is  really  valuable  in  this  life.  For 
what,  after  all,  is  a  millionaire,  if  he  be  a  hypo- 
chondriac, a  dyspeptic,  or  a  consumptive.  These 
hints  and  suggestions  seem  to  us  to  be  particu- 
larly applicable  at  the  present  season,  because 
Nature  tempts  and  invites  the  care-worn  merch- 
ant, manufacturer,  lawyer,  or  man  of  business,  to 
mingle  among  her  invigorating  scenes,  to  gather 
energy  from  her  teeming  fields,  and  thus  to 
quicken  and  strengthen  the  pulses  of  life.  In 
a  general  sense,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  eminently  hard  working.    This  is  especily 
the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  the  residents 
in  cities.    Toil  haL  descended  to  them  like  an 
heir-loom,  and  they  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows.    There  are  thousands  who  go  down 
to  the  grave  every  year,  who,  as  they  cast  a  re- 
trospective glance  into  the  past,  can  discover 
few  green  spots  or  leisure  enjoyments.  They 
have  toiled  on  from  the  beginning,  at  first  from 
necessity,  then  for  fortune,  then  by  habit,  and 
again  from  an  insane  desire  to  accumulate  a 
little  more — still  a  little  more.  There  is  a  sea- 
son for  all  things,  and  while  industry  and  ac- 
tivity cannot  be  too  warmly  commended,  and 
while  economy  with  narrow  means,  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  virtues— a  little  repose,  an 
occasional  week  of  recreation,  are  absolutely  es- 
sential.   What  we  need  in  most  cases,  are  fresh 
and  bracing  air,  reasonable  companionship,  mo- 
deration in  living,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all — 
REST.    It  may  be  feared,  however,  that  many  of 
those  who  repair  to  the  fashionable  watering- 
places,  forget  all  these  essentials,  indulge  in  the 
wildest  excesses,  and  thus  return  worse  than 
when  they  departed.    A  sad  mistake,  and  one 
that  tells  fearfully  upon  the  constitution.  In 
conclusion,  therefore,  we  earnestly  recommend 
a  sojourn  for  a  few  weeks  at  some  shady  retreat 
in  the  country,  or  some  delightful  spot  at  the 
sea-side,  and  then  the  exercise  of  ^  moderation. 
The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  if 


the  objects  be  improvement  in  health,  and  tt 
acquisition  of  physical  strength  and  moral  tone.- 

Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — 'i'he  Flour  market  continui 
dull.  Sales  of  400  bbls.  standard  branrls,  fresh groun- 
at  $6  25,  and  mixed  at  $6  50.  Sales  for  home  consum 
tion  at  $6  25  a  7  50  for  common  and  good  brand 
Extra  and  fancy  brands  are  selling  at  $7  75  to  $8  % 
Rye  Flour  is  lower  ;  sales  at  $3  50.  Corn  Meal 
quiet ;  sales  of  Penna.  at  $2  87,  and  inferior-at  $2  5i 
Grain. — New  Wheat  is  coming  forward  freely;  sali 
of  3000  bushels  good  red  at  $1  50  ;  and  white  at  $1  6 


MPRINGDALE  BOARDING  foCHOOL.— This  li 
stitution,  established  for  the  education  of  Friegd 
children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  reopened  on  the  Si 
day  of  the  Ninth  month  next. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $110  pi 
term  of  forty  weeks.  Pens,  pencils  and  use  of  rea 
ing  books,  50  cts.  per  quarter.  French  lessons  ar 
Drawing,  $3  per  quarter  each.  Class  books  and  %t 
tionery  at  the  usual  prices. 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may  I 
had  by  application  to 

S.  M.  J  ANNE  Y,  Pri7icipal. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Purcelville,  Loudot 
County,  Va. 

7th  mo.  19th— 6t. 


OUR  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  for  tl 
young  of  either  sex  will  reopen  on  the  10th 
Eighth  month.    For  descriptiv^e  circulars  please  a< 
djess  either  of  the  subscribers,  at  Attieboro,  Buel 
Co.,  Pa. 

Provrieiors  I  SIDNEY  AVKRILL, 
I  ropnetors,  |  p_^Ljyi, j;^T^  A VERILL. 

7th  mo.  12 — it. 


ATEA.CHER  is  wanted  for  a  Girl's  School  unrt 
the  care  of  a  committee  of  Baltimore  Month 
Meeting.    The  requisites  desired,  are 

First,  The  applicant  must  be  a  member  of  the  S 
ciety  of  Friends,  who  in  life  and  conversation  will 
a  consistent  example  to  the  children  of  Friends  ar 
those  who  may  be  under  her  cha-rge. 

Second,  A  qualification  to  teach  a  thorough  kno\ 
ledge  of  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  educatio 
and  to  maintain  good  order,  by  a  firm  but  mild  disc 
pline. 

The  school  room  is  large  and  beautifully  situatt 
in  the  rear  of  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Lombai 
street;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  it  offers  a  ve: 
fair  opportunity  to  a  well  qualified  teacher  to  obta 
a  large  and  successful  school. 

It  is  desired  that  applicanls  will  direct  their  appj 
cations,  on  or  before  the  15th  inst.,  in  their  ov 
hand  writing,  to 

Edward  H.  Stabler,  or 
Gerard  H.  Reese. 
Baltimore.  1th  mo.  5,  1856. 


C^HEAP  EDITIONS  OF  JANNEY'S  LIFE  C 
J  WM.  PENN  AND  GEORGE  FOX.  Just  issu.| 
and  for  sale  by  Hayes  &  Zell,  No.  193  Market  Stret] 
below  Fifth  North  side.  ! 
Price  of  Life  of  \Vm.  Penn,  bound  in  cloth  8'* 
Price  of  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  containing  a  refuta-  ^ 
tion  of  the  Macaulay  charges,  bound  in  sheep,  1  i 
Price  of  Life  of  G.  Fox,  bound  in  cloth,  8' 
«         <c       u        ((        ((        sheep  1  ( 

Either  or  both  of  the  above  works  sent  by  mail  pr 
paid  upon  receipts  of  their  prices  in  postage  stamps  < 
money.  5mo. 

MerrjliPw  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St.  North  side  of  Peuna  I'an 
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XTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
Continued  from  page  290. 

©n  the  17th  of  the  12th  month,  John  Cook 
I  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  who  married  E.  C.^s 
ife's  half-sister,  came  with  a  Friend  of  South- 
ark,  named  Richard  Crafton,  to  visit  him  at 
Idmonton.  This  J ohn  Cook  had  formerly  walk- 
I  with,  and  preached  sometimes  among  the 
laptists  ;  but  being  then  lately  convinced  of  the 
•lUBruth,  as  professed  by  the  people  called  Quakers, 
fad  left  the  society  of  the  Baptists,  and  joined 
ith  them.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  from 
a  ancient  Friend,  named  Oliver  Sansom,  to  R. 
who  writ  the  following  answer  thereto. 

To  Oliver  Sansom  of  Ahingdon. 

Dear  Friend, — On  the  17th  instant,  brother 
John  Cook,  with  a  Friend  out  of  Southwark, 
mme  hither  with  thy  letter.  I  had  heard  of  him 
•  before,  that  he  had  left  the  Baptists,  and  went 
;o  Friends'  Meetings,  and  I  was  glad  to  see^him, 
and  to  sit  with  him,  that  I  might  have  a  sense 
of  his  present  state  and  condition.  For  it  is  not 
every  one  that  comes  amongst  us,  and  professes 
to  own  the  Truth  with  us  in  words,  and  some 
outward  conformities,  that  is  a  convert ;  but  he 
that  owns  the  Truth  from  an  inward  sense,  and 
real  experience  of  the  work  of  Truth  upon  his 
soul,  as  when  a  man  can  tell  what  Truth  has 
done  for  him.  For  conversion  stands  not  only 
in  the  change  of  one  opinion,  or  profession,  or 
people. for  another;  but  in  the  change  of  heart, 
mind,  will,  affections,  life  and  conversation,  and 
turning  from  pin  and  error,  unto  God  and  his 
Truth.  As  when  a  man  comes  to  have  his  blind 
eyes  opened,  his  hard  heart  softened,  his  self- 
will  denied,  his  filthy  lusts  and  vile  affections  cru- 
cified and  slain;  the  old  man  put  off,  and  the  new 
man  put  on,  to  be  poor  in  spirit,  to  become  a  fool 
for  Christ's  sake,  to  be  stript  and  emptied  of  his 
own  self-righteousness,  self-wisdom  self-pride,  self- 


conceitedness,  self-notions  and  speculations;  that 
he  may  be  made  partaker  of  the  righteousness, 
wisdom,  humility,  meekness,  and  self-denial 
which  is  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  When  a  man 
comes  thus  by  the  powerful  work  of  Truth,  to 
the  public  profession  of  it,  then  he  comes  right, 
being  first  made  a  witness  of  it  in  himself,  and 
then  a  professor  of  it  to  others  :  such  a  man  can 
say,  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  for  I  can 
tell  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  my  soul.  I 
was  blind,  but  the  Lord  hath  opened  mine  eyes. 
I  was  dead,  but  he  hath  quickened  me ;  I  went 
astray,  but  he  hath  gathered  me;  I  was  an 
enemy,  but  he  hath  reconciled  me.  I  had  an 
heart  of  stone,  but  he  hath  taken  that  away,  and 
given  me  a  heart  of  flesh,  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite spirit,  that  fears  and  dreads  before  him,  and 
trembles  at  his  word. 

Such  a  one  as  this,  knows  the  entrance  in  at 
the  door,  through  the  straight  gate,  into  the 
narrow  way,  that  leadeth  unto  life;  knows  Christ 
to  be  his  foundation,  elect  and  precious ;  his 
rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail. 

I  hope  there  is  something  of  this  work  measu- 
rably begun  in  my  brother,  but  'tis  as  yet  a  day 
of  small  things ;  he  sees  men  as  trees,  and  is 
under  fears,  tossings  and  questionings,  and  seems 
to  be  exercised  about  speculative  opinions  and 
doctrines  of  men.  That  which  T  like  in  him,  is, 
his  profest  plainness  and  sincerity,  and  the  care 
and  concern  that  is  upon  his  spirit,  that  he  may 
not  relinquish  one  error  for  another,  but  may  be 
led  and  guided  into  all  Truth.  I  answered 
several  of  his  questions,  as  about  the  blood  of 
Christ,  his  outward  appearance,  the  way  to  come 
to  true  peace,  and  to  distinguish  between  a  false 
and  a  true  motion,  and  found  it  with  me  to  ad- 
vise him  to  be  still,  and  low  in  his  mind,  and  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  in  his  inward  spiritual  ap- 
pearance; and  tot  be  content  with  his  measure, 
and  not  to  go  before  his  Guide ;  not  to  run  before 
he  is  sent,  not  to  offer  false  fire,  but  to  wait  for 
the  Lord  to  prepare  himself  a  sacrifice  ;  and  not 
to  open  his  mouth  in  meetings  (for  I  have  a  fear 
of  some  forwardness  that  way)  until  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  to  open  it ;  till  he  find  his  word  to  be  as 
a  fire  in  his  bosom.  And  when  he  asked  me, 
how  he  should  do  to  know  this  from  a  delusion  ? 
I  told  him,  if  it  were  a  right  opening,  a  motion 
from  the  Lord,  he  would  feel  it  come  without 
his  own  study  or  meditation,  and  free  of  all  self- 
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mixture.  I  farther  told  him,  it  would  be  safest 
for  every  one  to  forbear,  while  they  are  in  doubt, 
and  to  be  still,  until  the  cloud  be  removed  off 
the  Tabernacle. 

My  love  is  toward  him,  and  my  cry  is  for  him, 
to  the  God  of  my  life,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  support  him,  under  his  exercises  and  tempta- 
tions ;  and  to  carry  him  through  them,  and  give 
him  victory  over  them  :  and  that  he  may  wait 
the  time  of  the  present  dispensation  with  patience, 
till  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  bring  him  out  of  the 
furnace,  as  gold  refined,  and  prepared  as  a  vessel, 
fit  for  his  master's  use. 

Thy  invitation  into  the  country,  T  tenderly 
acknowledge,  as  a  token  of  thy  love ;  but  my 
duty  is  to  wait  till  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  send 
me  forth,  for  I  do  not  find  as  yet  that  my  service 
lies  that  way. 

The  censures  of  some  Baptists,  about  my  leav- 
ing them,  and  their  ascribing  of  it  to  some  perso- 
nal offence,  that  caused  me  to  desert  their  com- 
munion, Ijegard  not,  having  a  witness  in^myself 
that  their  charge  is  false.  The  Lord  knows  my 
sincerity  in  my  leaving  of  them  ;  for  if  I  could 
have  found  peace  and  satisfaction  to  my  soul,  in 
their  doctrines  and  practices,  I  should  not  have 
withdrawn  from  them.  But  the  Lord  by  his 
Light  and  Spirit  of  Truth,  in  my  waiting  upon 
him,  in  the  silence  of  fleshly  reasonings,  opened 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  made  it  manifest  to  me, 
that  their  churches  were  not  rightly  gathered, 
their  ministers  not  sent  of  God,  their  doctrines 
many  of  them  erroneous,  their  ordinances  of 
elementary  water  and  outward  bread  and  wine, 
human  institutions ;  and  that  their  rest  was  pol- 
luted. That  I  was  to  come  out  from  amongst 
them,  and  relinquish  their  erroneous  doctrines, 
their  man-made-worship,  begun,  continued  and 
ended  in  their  own  will  and  time,  and  their  dark 
and  shadowy  observations,  and  to  turn  my  mind 
to  the  light  and  substance,  to  Christ  in  his  in- 
ward spiritual  appearance,  to  the  Truth  itself, 
that  thereby  I  might  be  taught,  led,  and  enabled 
to  worship  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  Spirit  and  in 
Truth,  and  so  come  to  know  the  true  rest  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  witness  that  peace  to  my 
soul,  which  passes  not  only  the  natural  man's 
understanding,  but  also  the  understanding  of 
the  greatest  formalists,  under  those  outward  and 
humanly  invented  modes  and  administrations ; 
which  peace,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our 
God,  blessed  for  ever  be  his  name,  I  do  in  my 
measure  enjoy,  in  humble  and  faithful  waiting 
upon  him :  To  whom  be  glory  and  honor  and 
majesty,  and  dominion,  ascribed  for  ever  and 
ever. 

My  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  and  compassion 
toward  those  censurers,  my  brethren  after  the  flesh, 
who  had  a  love  for  me  whilst  I  was  in  their  statej 
but  though  their's  is  turned  into  hatred  against 
me,  yet  mine  remains  towards  them,  and  I  am 
contented  to  bear  their  reproaches,  and  do  pray 


for  them,  that  God  would  send  out  his  Light  ant 
Truth,  that  it  may  lead  thom  to  his  Holy  Hill 
and  t(i  his  Heavenly  Tabernacle,  where  they  maj 
find  rest  unto  their  souls. 

Ml/  Dear  Friend  and  Brother,  Having  fount 
great  freedom  upon  my  spirit  in  writing  thi? 
Epistle,  I  have  been  somewhat  long,  but  -thoi 
wilt  have  a  sense  of  it,  and  therefore  needs  m 
apolog}^  I  dearly  salute  thee,  and  all  faithfu 
Friends  at  Abingdon,  in  the  love  of  God,  anc 
remain  Thy  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 
Richard  Claridge. 

Edmonton,  the  12th  Mo7ith,  1706. 

•  To  be  continued. 


The  virtues  all  lock  into  each  other.  They  can 
not  stand  alone.  Like  the  stones  of  an  arch 
no  one  can  be  wanting  without  making  all  the 
rest  insecure.  That  character  alone  is  trust- 
worthy in  which  each  virtue  takes  its  relative 
position,  and  all  are  held  in  place  and  confirmed 
by  the  keystone  of  a  living  faith  in  the  great 
central  fact,  that  there  is  a  God  of  infinite  good 
ness  and  truth,  whose  commandments  are  the 
laws  of  life  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  MEMOIR  or  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Continued  from  page  292. 

In  the  2d  month  of  1835  his  father  was  re 
moved  by  death,  having  committed  to  John  the 
guardianship  of  the  younger  children.  Thus, 
as  he  was  just  entering  manhood,  ere  the  dew 
of  youth  had  left  his  brow,  a  deep  responsibility 
was  thrown  upon  him ;  but  the  exercises  of  his 
soul  were  known  unto  Him  who  searcheth  the 
heart,  and  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  he  was 
purified  and  prepared  for  that  mission  which  he 
so  beautifully  fulfilled.    He  had  won  their  affec- 
tion in  their  infancy  by  his  kindness  and  atten-!| 
tion,  and  they  were  now  prepared  to  receive  hisl 
counsel  and  advice;  "for,''  said  his  sister,  "he| 
seemed  unto  the  end  as  a  father  over  the  flock,  i 
and  faithfully  did  he  discharge  his  duty  toward 
those  who  were  in  the  spring  time  of  life  berefti  ^\^^ 
of  parental  care.''    At  the  bedside  of  his  dying  jri^ 
parent,  his  voice  uplifted  in  prayer ;  and  again,*" 
on  the  occasion  of  his  interment,  he  engaged  in 
solemn  supplication  on  behalf  of  himself  and' 
others.    This  was  his  first  public  ministerial  ap- 
pearance. 

His  mother  had  finished  her  course  "  in  hope 
and  in  joy,  several  years  previous.  When  near 
her  close,  her  testimony  was,  "  dear  John,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee." 

In  reference  to  the  loss  of  his  father,  he  thus 
writes : — 

"2d  mo.,  1835.  When  I  last  wrote  to  thee  I 
had  very  sanguine  hopes  of  my  dear  father's  re- 
covery ;  but  it  has  been  otherwise  ordered  in  the 
providence  of  an  Almighty  Father.    He  who  ' 
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seeth  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginoing  of  things, 
and  whose  dispensations  are  ail  in  inscrutable 
wisdom,  saw  meet  to  loose  the  chord  and  take 
,  unto  himself  the  kind  and  tender  father  and 
faithful  friend.  This  is  a  close  trial,  a  season 
of  deep  spiritual  baptism.  It  seems  to  be  our 
privilege  to  weep  and  mourn.  Jesus  wept  at  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Jews  said,  'behold, 
how  he  loved  bim  V  yet  I  must  weep  no  more 
for  tbe  spirit  of  the  departed,  because  in  connec- 
tion with  his  present  state  the  language  arises  : 
'  Weep  not  for  me,  ye  sons  and  daughters,  of 
Jerusalem,  but  weep  for  yourselves;  for,  in 
Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem,  deliverance  is 
given  .unto  the  remnant,  whom  the  Lord  doth 
call.'  While  these  scenes  of  trial  have  a  ten- 
^lency  to  lead  the  soul  to  a  conviction,  that  it 
has  '  no  continuing  city  here  •/  they  should  lead 
it  also  to  look  unto  God,  its  glorious  author,  for 
consolation  and^  comfort.  As  our  desires  are 
thus  directed  to  tbe  fountain  of  divine  consola- 
tion, which  is  set  open  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  and  Jordan  to  wash  atid  bathe  in,  our 
affections  and  our  hopes  will  become  more  and 
more  centred  upon  Grod,  and  a  glorious  inherit- 
ance will  be  attained  to,  in  that  kingdom,  of  the 
increase,  blessed  government  and  peace  of  which 
there  shall  never  be  an  end.'' 

"  I  have  felt  like  the  two  disciples  who  were 
journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus,  who,  as 
they  walked  by  the  way,  were  discouraged,  were 
•cast  down ;  they  were  sad — for  they  had  been 
looking  to  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the 
'  things  that  had  been  done  in  Jerusalem.'  But 
I  have  been  permitted  to  experience  a  degree  of 
the  joy  they  felt,  when  the  divine  Master  mani- 
fested himself  among  them  by  the  breaking  of 
bread.  I  can  say  from  a  degree  of  experience 
that  will  warrant  the  expression,  the  oil  of  joy  has 
been  given  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  When  the 
soul  resigns  itself  to  its  own  reflections,  and  the 
influences  produced  by  external  circumstances 
lead  it  to  a  sense  of  its  dependance  upon  the 
author  of  its  being,  it  is  an  unspeakable  favor 
to  be  possessed  .of  an  evidence,  that  He  who  has 
right  to  the  government  of  our  spirits  is 
pleased  to  work  in  us,  '  both  to  will,  and  to  do 
his  own  good  pleasure;'  and  there  is,  in  the 
blessed  enjoyment  of  communion  with  Grod,  a 
calmness  and  serenity  of  mind  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  experience  of  the  world,  be- 
cause it  is  only  enjoyed  by  entering  into  the 
closet  of  the  heart,  and  there  offering  up  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  to  Him  '  who  seeth  in 
secret' — then  it  is  that  we  are  taught  in  sincerity 
to  say,  '  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,'  and  to 
adore  in  the  silence  of  every  thought  his  hallowed 
name.  In  this  communion  with  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  He  becomes  the  medium  of  light  and 
life  to  us,  and  we  walk  no  longer  in  darkness, 
but  come  to  experience  the  day  of  salvation  to 


dawn,  and  the  day  star  of  righteousness  to  arise 
in  our  hearts,  elevating  the  soul  from  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  fallen  nature,  to  an  establishment  in 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Grod.  And 
we  know  that,  as  we  walk  in  this  light,  we  have 
fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  Then  we  are 
made  to  know  experimentally  the  resurrection  of 
that  life  which  is  '  hid  with  Christ  in  God,'  and 
consists  in  all  purity,  innocence,  devotion,  and 
dedication  of  soul.  This  blessed  life  stands  in 
the  power  and  operation  of  the  spirit  of  truth, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  attain  unto  it,  there 
is  an  emanation  of  light  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  diffused  throughout  the  whole  spiritual 
creation,  unconfined  and  unlimited  as  his  own 
divine  being.  The  primitive  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing, who  had  realized  in  their  own  experience 
the  heavenly  influences  of  the  love  of  the  Father, 
could  bear  this  ever  memorable  testimony.  This 
then,  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  of 
him,  and  declare  unto  you,  '  God  is  light,  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all;'  and  a  manifesta- 
tion of  this  light  is  given  to  every  rational  soul, 
and  becomes  the  sustaining  evidence  of  its  im- 
mortality, the  foundation  of  its  hopes,  its  com- 
forts, consolation  and  happiness.  I  am  abun- 
dantly confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  the  divine 
arm  of  power  is  still  stretched  out  for  the  gather- 
ing of  his  children  into  the  true  fold,  and  that 
there  is  cause  for  us  to  mind  the  exhortation  of 
the  experienced  Apostle,  to  'rejoice  evermore, 
pray 


without 


ceasing,  and  in  all  things  give 


The  following  extracts  are  from  letters  ad- 
dressed to  a  very  dear  friend : 

"  3d  mo.,  1835.  For  want  of  being  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  truth  in  all  the  important  relations 
of  life,  how  many  embark,  as  it  were,  on  an  un- 
certain ocean,  without  a  pilot  to  guide  them 
among  the  perilous  rocks  and  shoals  that  lie 
concealed  from  human  foresight  in  its  turbulent 
bosom.  I  have  seen  the  loveliness  of  youth  fade 
away  like  the  flower,  and  wither  like  the  grass 
of  the  field ;  the  fond  hopes  of  parents  blasted 
forever,  and  the  feelings  of  fraternal  affection 
inflicted  with  the  deep  wounds  of  sorrow ;  the 
wife  neglected,  and  children  left  without  the 
guardianship  of  parental  tenderness  and  care  ; 
and  yet,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  talents,  no 
want  of  comforts,  which,  to  the  outward,  make 
life  a  desirable  thing.  When  I  have  beheld  and 
mused  upon  these  things,  my  heart  has  often 
been  made  sad,  and  I  have  strewn  my  tears  in 
solitary  places,  while  I  revolved  in  my  mind  the 
weakness  of  humanity  and  the  folly  of  a  course 
of  life  that  was  pursued  without  the  restraints 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  salutary  discipline 
of  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  earlier  days  these 
things  have  led  me  in  artless  simplicity  to 
put  up  my  feeble  prayers  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  I  might  tread  through  the  slippery  paths  of 
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youth  with  safety,  and  be  preserved  from  falling  ( 
into  the  snares  of  vice-and  the  power  of  tempta-  ' 
tion.    When  I  look  back  and  remember  the 
days  wherein  I  knew  not  God,  because  I  had 
forsaken  Him,  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
when  I  desired  to  enter  into  covenant  with  other 
beloveds,  than  the  Beloved  of  Souls — oh  !  when 
I  contemplate  the  darkness  and  gloominess  of 
spirit  that  shrouded  from  my  spiritual  vision 
the  good  things  which  He  hath  in  store  for  them 
that  love  him— how  I  rejoice  in  the  renewed 
conviction,  that  He  has  been  my  friend,  and  by 
the  frequent  visitations  of  heavenly  light  and 
'love,  has  been  seeking  to  turn  me  from  the  error 
of  my  ways,  and  bring  my  soul  into  the  glorious 
light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Why 
should  any  earthly  consideration  retard  our  pro- 
gress in  the  highway  of  holiness  ?    Need  we  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  ourselves  passive  sub- 
jects to  the  government  of  Christ,  or  need  we  be 
looking  back  upon  the  past  mis-carriageS  of  our 
lives?  No,  verily  ;  but  let  us  own  him  and  his 
testimonies — let  us  leave,  yes,  let  us  leave  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  '  press  forward  to- 
wards the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus' — and  may  neither  heights 
nor  depths,  principalities  or  powers,  things  pre- 
sent, or  things  to  come,  ever  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  that  love  unto  God  and  to  all  his  flock 
and  family,  which  gives  us  a  hope  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Gospel  in  this  life,  which  sanctifies 
our  spirits  and  prepares  them  for  the  full  con- 
summation of  eternal  glory  in  the  world  to  come." 

"4th  mo.,  1835.  I  find  it  required  of  me  some- 
times to  open  my  mouth  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people — and  truly  I  feel  as  a  child  in  the 
obedience  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  but  I  have 
known  my  heavenly  Father  to  be  near  unto  me, 
aiding  me  by  his  blessed  spirit  to  perform  every 
required  duty ;  and  though  I  have  often  been  a 
child  of  disobedience  in  this  respect,  yet  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  myself  a  believer 
in  the  inward  testimony  of  the  spirit,  because  I 
have  known  it  to  seal  upon  my  mind  an  evidence 
that  '  God  is  light,  and  in  him  there  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all;'  and  when  the  aspirations  of  my 
soul  are  unto  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  craving 
strength,  to  aid  me  on  my  spiritual  journey,  I 
remember  thee,  and  desire  for  thee  as  for  myself, 
that  the  mantle  of  heavenly  light  and  gospel 
authority  may  rest  upon  thy  spirit,  and  dignify 
thee  with  a  gift  that  shall  ever'  be  occupied  in 
the  service  of  thy  God. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  how  earnestly  and  affec- 
tionately has  my  heart  desired,  that  thou  mayst 
not  be  too  much  cast  down  and  discouraged  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  hand  that  may  lay  heavily 
upon  thee.  Thou  hast  had  many  seasons  of  sweet 
communion  with  thy  heavenly  Father— thou  hast 
known  his  banner  over  thee  to  be  love,  and  the 
fervent  prayer  of  my  spirit  is,  that  he  may  yet 
more  and  more  abundantly  open  unto  thee  the 


deep  things  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  and  estab- 
lish thee  in  that  pure  and  spiritual  faith  in  big 
divine  arm  of  power — even  that  faith,  which  is 
able  to  preserve  thee  and  keep  thee  from  falling,  • 
and  will  finally  present  thee  before  the  presence 
of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy.  For  myself,  I 
desire  to  be  found  in  the  fellowship  of  this  ^holy 
faith,'  that  I  too,  may  be  worthy  a  name  among 
the  children  of  that  new  and  spiritual  covenant 
which  God  hath  made,  and  not  man. 

May  we  ever  keep  in  that  blessed  humility 
wh.ich  will  shew  unto  the  world  that  we  desire 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  self-denial,  and  to  bear 
the  cross  with  all  the  patience  and  dignity  which 
becomes  the  follower  of  Christ — then,  whatever 
may  be  the  baptisms  of  soul,  whatever  may  be 
the  conflicts  of  spirit,  we  shall,  most  certainly, 
know  our  peace  to  flow  as  a  river,  and  our 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  And 
whatever  diversity  of  scene  may  enter  into  the 
history  of  our  experience,  whether  we  partake 
largely  of  the  cup  of  consolation,  or  whether  we 
drink  deep  at  the  stream  of  adversity  and  affliction, 
let  us  ever  remember  that  the  purposes  of  Jehovah 
arc  answered  by  the  means  he  appoints  for  our 
sanctification;  and  let  the  fervent  aspirations  of 
our  souls  unitedly  be  '  Thy  throne,  0  God  !  is  for- 
ever and  ever,  a  sceptre  of  righteousness,  is  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom — thou  art  God,  our 
hope,  our  strength,  our  Saviour,  and  there  is 
none  like  unto  thee;  therefore  we  give  thee 
thanks  in  all  things,  because  thou  hast,  by  the 
glorious  word  of  thy  power  reigned  in  our  spirits, 
and  brought  them  to  act  in  unison  with  thy 
adorable  will.  We  will  dedicate  our  lives  to 
thee,  and  give  the  first  fruits  of  all  as  an  offer- 
ing to  thy  eternal  majesty.  Thou  shalt  be  our 
God  even  unto  the  end  of  time,  and  we  will 
serve  and  worship  thee,  and  hope  that  eternity 
will  open  unto  us  still  more  of  the  glories  of 
thy  heavenly  kingdom.' " 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  Testimony/  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  held 
at  Pardshaw  Hall,  for  the  County  of  Cumber- 
land, concerning  Thomas  Drewrey,  Senior. 

Thomas  Drewrey,  senior,  of  Bolton,  in  the 
County  of  Cumberland,  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age: 
There  being  but  very  few  in  those  days  who 
made  profession  thereof,  he  was  much  villified, 
derided  and  reproached,  by  his  parents,  relations 
and  others,  who  used  what  means  they  could  to 
persuade  him  not  to  leave  the  way  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  during  which  time  he  underwent  great 
afflictions  upon  several  accounts ;  yet,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  power  and  virtue  of  that  which 
he  professed,  he  was  enabled  to  stand  through 
all.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  grew  in  strength 
and  saving  knowledge,  and  by  degrees  came  to 
witness  an  improvement  in  that  gift  the  Lord 
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had  bestowed  upon  him,  so  that  in  due  time  he 
was  engaged  to  open  his  mouth  in  public  testi- , 
mony,  and  to  declare  unto  others  what  the  Lord 
had  made  him  an  experiencer  of.  His  diligent 
and  fervent  labor  was,  that  all  might  be  made 
sharers  thereof.  He  was  not  eloquent  of  speech, 
nor  accomplished  with  literature,  but  was  attended 
with  the  life  and  power  of  truth,  which  is  the 
substance  of  the  true  ministry :  This  made  his 
offerings  beneficial  and  edifying  to  the  church. 
He  did  not  travel  much  abroad,  except  some- 
times into  the  south  and  western  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  but  very  diligently  attended  the 
meetings  he  belonged  to ;  and  also  often  visited 
meetings  in  his  native  county.  He  was  a  good 
example  in  a  blameless  life  and  conversation^  and 
a  faithful  sufferer  for  the  testimony  of  truth, 
in  the  time  of  persecution.  He  had  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  imposed  upon  him  for  keeping  a 
meeting  at  his  house,  and  the  same  being  levied, 
made  great  havoc  of  his  small  stock ;  yet,  as 
he  often  said,  he  never  suffered  want.  His 
heart  was  open  to  entertain  Friends,  and  often 
to  contribute  to  the  necessity  of  the  poor,  which 
he  frequently  advised  Friends  unto,  sayiog, 
"  The  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver. So  being' 
an  encourager  of  good,  in  all  respects,  he  found 
the  blessing  and  comfort  thereof  in  his  declin- 
ing days,  insomuch,  that  when  he  advanced  in 
age,  and  infirmity  of  body  grew  upon  him  to 
that  degree,  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  meet- 
ings, he  was  preserved  in  a  tender  and  sweet 
frame  of  spirit;  during  which  time,  the  visits 
of  Friends  were  very  acceptable  to  him,  having 
great  love  to  them  for  truth's  sake,  and  saying, 
"  He  greatly  loved  the  company  of  Friends,  and 
hoped  he  should  die  in  unity  with  them ;  and 
that,  as  truth  had  been  his  choice  in  his  youth, 
it  was  his  support  and  comfort  in  his  old  age,  or 
else  his  infirmity  of  body  would  be  heavier  to 
bear.''  Yet  he  often  expressed  his  desire  to  be 
dissolved  and  to  ba  at  rest,  feeling  nothing  but 
peace  with  Grod,  and  goodwill  towards  all  men. 
And  being  sensible  the  time  of  his  departure 
drew  near,  he  was  very  desirous  of  his  eldest 
son  Thomas's  company,  who  had  many  solid 
times  of  conference  with  him,  about  truth  and 
the  affairs  thereof ;  but  the  most  memorable  and 
weighty  expressions  which  he  utttered,  near  the 
time  of  his  conclusion,  were  to  this  effect :  I 
have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  gone  through 
divers  exercises  and  trials ;  and,  through  all,  the 
Lord  hath  been  my  help  and  support;  and  now 
I  have  so  much  peace  and  satisfaction  in  my 
inner  man,  that  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  had  my  days 
to  spend  over  again,  I  could  notspend  them  better. 

After  this,  his  time  was  but  short;  his  body 
weakened,  and  his  speech  failed,  so  was  not  well 
to  be  understood  ;  and  as  peace  had  been  his  de- 
light in  his  life-time,  he  was  favored  with  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  end,  without  either  struggle, 
sigh  or  groan. 


He  departed  this  life  the  29th  day  of  the 
Third  month,  1729,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 
A  minister  fifty  years,  or  upwards. 


ROGER  WILLIAMS. 

The  history  of  Roger  Williams  is  too  familiar 
in  New  England  to  demand  a  detailed  sketch. 
A  minister  of  the'Established  Church,  his  non- 
conformist opinions  drove  him,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  to  the  new  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  where  he  arrived  in  1681.  He  was  too 
outspoken  against  the  Church  of  England  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  in  Salem,  where  he  was  needed. 
He  went  to  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  there 
^'  exercised  by  way  of  prophecy"  for  two  years. 
In  1633,  he  returned  to  Salem,  where  he  was 
elected  sole  pastor  and  teacher,  but  he  soon  got 
into  trouble  for  denouncing  a  law  of  the  colony, 
compelling  attendance  upon  public  worship  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  and  doctrines  approved  by 
the  Massachusetts  churches.  Here  he  pro- 
claimed his  doctrine  of  '^soul-liberty,"  which 
was  afterwards  engrafted  into  the  policy  of  the 
commonwealth  of  which  he  became  the  father 
and  founder.  He  went  for  the  largest  liberty 
in  matters  of  religious  opinion,  a  license  alto- 
gether distasteful  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
at  that  time.  For  this  sin  he  was  banished,  and 
only  escaped  transportation  to  England  by  flying 
to  the  savages,  with  whom  he  lived  for  several 
weelis.  Havirag  received  from  Canonicus,  chief 
of  the  Narragansetts,  a  grant  of  land,  he,  with 
five  companions  commenced  the  settlement  of 
Providence,  a  point  neither  in  Massachusetts  nor 
Plymouth.  The  place  became  the  resort  of  the 
disaffected  in  Massachusetts,  and,  in  two  years 
after,  1638,  the  settlers  made  a  mutual  cove- 
nant to  submit,  ''but  only  in  civil  things,"  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  each  man  possessing 
his  "  soul-liberty." 

Passing  by  the  settlement  of  Portsmouth  and 
Warwick,  and  the  jealousy  of  Massachusetts, 
and  her  endeavors  to  bring  the  new,  liberal  set- 
tlements into  her  jurisdiction,  we  come  to  the 
time  that  Williams  sailed  from  New  Amsterdam 
for  England,  not  daring  the  attempt  to  sail 
from  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
charter  for  protection  against  the  pretensions  to 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth. 
He  obtained  his  charter  in  1644,  with  the  au- 
thority for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Providence 
Plantations  to  '«  rule  themselves."  This  charter, 
unlike  all  former  instruments  of  the  sort,  made 
no  allusion  to  religion  whatever.  After  many 
obstacles  had  been  overcome,  a  government  was 
organized  in  1647  and  a  body  of  laws  enacted. 
In  this  code  of  two  years  earlier  date  than  the 
famous  act  of  Maryland  concerning  religion,  Wil- 
,  liams'  doctrine  of  "  soul-liberty  "  was  adopted 
,  without  any  limitation.  In  fact  no  mention  of  re- 
ligion was  made  in  the  case.    This  was  the  off- 
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spring  of  the  people,  and  by  the  side  of  it  the 
early  action  of  Maryland  is  certainly  very  in- 
significant. Though  persecuted  almost  madly 
and  mercilessly  by  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  Quaker- 
ism was  entirely  repugnant,  refused  to  unite  by 
word  or  deed  in  the  persecution  which  everywhere 
met  that  unfortunate  sect,  and  resisted  all  the  at- 
tempts made  to  force  the  colony  into  the  adop- 
tion of  the  common  policy.  At  that  time  the 
other  four  New  England  colonies  were  connect- 
ed by  a  kind  of  union  for  defence,  and  two  com- 
missioners for  each  joined  in  a  letter  protesting 
against  the  toleration  which  the  Quaker  preachers 
enjoyed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  threatening  non- 
intercourse,  but  it  all  availed  nothing.  Rhode 
Island  maintained  her  position  as  the  single  lib- 
eral colony  on  the  continent.  The  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  while  it  relieved  Rhode  Island 
of  the  threats  and  importunities  of  its.  neigh- 
bours, placed  it  in  a  position  to  defy  them.  Of 
Charles  II.  a  new  charter  was  at  last  obtained, 
in  which  the  principle  not  of  toleration  merely, 
but  of  religious  freedom  and  equality,  was  dis- 
tinctly embodied — stated,  in  fact,  in  the  most 
forcible  and  unmistakeable  language.  This  was 
inserted  at  the  request  of  the  people,  who  declared 
in  their  humble  address  to  the  king,  that  it 
was  much  in  their  hearts  (if  they  might  be 
permitted)  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment, 
that  a  most  flourishing  civil  State  may  stand 
and  best  be  maintained,  and  that  among  English 
subjects,  with  a  full  liberty  of  religious  concern- 
ment.—  Sprinyfield  Rijmblican. 


And  what  an  excitement  would  this  he  to  dutyf 
How  does  the  eye  of  the  master  stimulate  the 
servant !  We,  therefore,  read  of ''eye-service" — 
service  performed  while  the  servant  knows  the 
i  eye  of  the  master  is  on  him.  The  master  can- 
not have  his  eye  always  upon  his  servant;  tkM 
as  to  the  Grod  we  serve,  we  are  continually  wift 
him.  The  heathen  philosopher  recommended 
as  a  moral  maxim  to  his  pupils  always  to  im- 
agine, wherever  they  were,  and  whatever  they 
were  doing,  that  the  eye  of  some  distinguished 
individual  was  upon  them.  What  was  the  eye 
of  Cato  compared  with  the  eye  of  the  Eternal 
Grod  ?  God,  therefore,  said  to  Abraham,  "Walk 
thou  he/ore  me,  and  be  thou  perfect."  See  how 
you  move  ;  I  have  you  under  my  eye;  I  can  si 
if  you  turn  back  ;  if  you  turn  aside  ;  if  you  lie 
down  ;  if  you  stand  still ;  if  you  look  back  ;  if 
you  even  seem  to  come  short.  "  Walk  before 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect."  A  Christian  endea- 
vors to  realize  this,  and  the  thoughts  of  God  are 
with  him  ;  not  only  frequently,  but  pleasantly  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  frequent  because  they  are 
pleasant.  Therefore  he  can  say  with  David, 
How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  0 
God  !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  !  If  I  should 
count  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sand  :  when  I  awake,  I  am  still  with  thee." 


Selected. 


"  0  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and  known 
me.  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine 
uprising,  thou  understandest  my  thought  afar 
off.  Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my  lying- 
down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but,  lo, 
0  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether."  Psalm 
cxxxix.  1-4. 

What  a  preservation  from  sin  would  the  con- 
tinued reflection  of  this  solemn  and  important  fact 
prove  !  The  eye  of  a  fellow  creature — yea,  the 
eye  of  a  child — would  be  sufficient  to  restrain 
some  from  many  a  sin ;  how  much  more  the  eye 
of  God  !  The  thief  would  never  steal  the  goods 
while  he  saw  the  eyes  of  the  owner  upon  him  ; 
but  "  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and 
He  seeth  all  his  goings ;  there  is  no  darkness 
nor  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity 
may  hide  themselves."  "  Hell  is  naked  before 
him,  and  destruction  hath  no  covering."  We 
never  committed  a  secret  sin  in  our  lives.  "Thou 
hast  set  my  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance." What  a  check  to  insincerity  in  all  our 
religious  concerns  also  would  such  a  reflection 
prove  !  We  may  deceive  our  fellow-creatures, 
our  fellow-Ciiristians,  but    God  is  not  mocked." 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  WIND. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  the  earth  is 
completely  surrounded  by  air.  Although  we 
cannot  see  it,  we  see  the  things  it  supports — the 
straw  which  dances  before  our  path,  or  the  broad- 
pinioned  bird  mounting  from  his  solitary  and 
rocky  perch  in  full  gaze  of  the  sun.  We  neither 
apprehend  it  by  taste  or  smell ;  but  it  is  the 
carrier  of  things  which  aftect  both  these  organs. 
If  we  are  strangers  to  the  odoriferous  orange  and 
spice  groves  of  warmer  climes,  have  strolled 
through  northern  gardens,  when  the  air  has  been 
scented  by  the  briar,  the  wall-flower,  and  the 
gentle  mignionette.  All  the  senses  give  evi- 
dence, in  some  way  or  other,  of  the  existence  of 
the  atmosphere — evidence  so  indisputable  that 
we  never  ask  the  philosopher  for  a  proof  of  it, 
though  pleased  to  see  his  experiments  and  hear 
his  demonstrations. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  ask  the  man  of 
science  to  demonstrate  that  wind  is  air  in  motion. 
It  breathes  softly  upon  the  heated  brow  as  we 
sit  under  the  shelter  of  the  over-hanging  cliS^  by 
the  sea-side ;  and  its  keen,  cutting  blasts,  when 
it  sweeps  along  from  the  cold  north,  pierce  our 
thick  woollen  clothing  in  winter.  The  motion 
of  air  in  the  production  of  winds  is  recognised 
as  the  cause  of  the  draughts  which  annoy  us  at  our 
firesides,  as  well  as  of  the  storms  that  toss  the 
strong  ship,  like  a  very  little  thing,  from  the 
mountainous  top  to  the  dark  valleys  of  the  black 
surging  waves.  Like  the  great  ocean  of  water, 
which  it  majestically  controls;  the  atmosphere 
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jas  its  times  of  calm  and  tempest,  sometimes 
peeping  so  motionless  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
arth  that  it  cannot  fill  the  tiny  sail  of  a  toy,  and 
pmetimes  sweeping  over  it  in  billows,  whose 
ngth  can  only  be  measured  by  countries  or 
Utinents. 

Heat  is  the  prime  cause   of  the  ceaseless 
anges-inthe  condition  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
is  also,  as  an  isolated  fact,  is  generally  known, 
en  if  the  circumstances  under  which  it  acts, 
d  the  origin  of  its  direction  and  velocity,  be 
ot  understood.    Cold  air,  as  everybody  knows, 
^ijflflways  rushes  into  a  space  filled  with  an  atmos- 
here  warmer  than  itself. 
We  may  obtain,  indeed,  a  familiar  illustration 
•^sHf  the  origin  and  direction  of  the  wind,  by  sup- 
osing  a  fire  to  be  burning  in  the  centre  of  a 
irge  room,  and  then  tracing  the  effect  it  would 
ave  upon  the  air.    Immediately  around  the 
urning  body,  the  air  will  be  heated  by  contact, 
>iiiiHnd  so  expand,  and  bulk  for  bulk  become  lighter, 
colder,  denser,  and  therefore  heavier  air 
ill  press  upon  this  lighter  fluid,  and  force  it 
pwards,  as  a  stream  of  water  flowing  into  a 
essel  containing  oil  would  displace  it  and  cause 
to  float  on  the  top. 

A  balloon  rises  in  the  air  till  it^comes.  into  an 
tmosphere  no  heavier  than  itself ;  the  same  prin- 
ple  determines  the  height  to  which  a  body  of 
aated  air  ascends.    Having  reached  this  eleva- 
on,  it  receives  a  progressive  motion  towards 
16  spaces  which  the  colder  air  is  vacating  ;  but 
3  it  is  each  instant  losing  a  portion  of  its  heat, 
must  again  drop  to  the  surface  and  pass  through 
sirailar  series  of  changes.    There  are  then  two 
urrents  in  the  atmosphere — one  below  from  cold- 
regions  towards  the  warmer,  which  we  call 
[finds ;  and  another  above,  from  the  hotter  to- 
wards the  colder,  of  which  we  are  insensible  on 
ccount  of  their  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
arth.    The  existence  of  these  two  currents  may 
e  proved  in  any  room  where  a  fire  is  burning  3 
or  if  a  lighted  candle  be  held  before  the  crevice 
t  the  top  of  the  door,  the  flame  will  be  blown 
utward,  proving  that  the  heated  air  within  the 
partment,  is  moving  towards  the  colder  atmos- 
phere without ;  but  near  the  bottom  of  the^door 
t  will  be  blown  inward  by  the  cold  air  entering 
:o  occupy  the  space  of  that  which  has  been  dis- 
placed. 

So  frequent  are  the  changes  in  the  direction 
md  intensity  of  the  wind  in  Great  Britain, 
Dhat  it  has,  in  our  daily  phraseology,  become  the 
emblem  of  uncertainty.  "  As  fickle  as  the 
wind''  is  the  description  of  a  man  who  is  unsta- 
ble in  all  his  ways.  But  these  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  the  results  of  a 
separation  from  the  influence  of  physical  causes, 
they  are  the  consequences  of  an  obedience  to  the 
law  of  its  constitution.  Within  a  short  period 
of  time  it  shifts  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to 
another,  and  may  often  be  literally  said  to  have 


traversed  the  heavens.  These  silent  and  secret 
changes  of  the  wind  our  Saviour  alludes  to  when 
enforcing  on  Nicodemus  the  necessity  of  regene- 
ration by  the  Holy  Spirit :  Marvel  not  that  I 
say  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born  again.  The 
wind  blovveth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth.  So  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit. The  velocity  and 
force  of  the  wind  also  increase  and  diminish,  for 
it  travels  over  the  earth  at  all  speeds,  from  one 
mile  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour ;  having  in  the 
former  case  a  motion  of  which  we  are  hardly 
conscious,  and  in  the  latter  a  force  sufficient  to 
uproot  the  sturdiest  trees  of  the  forest,  and  to 
level  with  the  ground  the  most  durable  works  of 
man.  But  with  all  this  irregularity,  there  is  in 
every  country  a  prevalence  of  wind  in  one  direc- 
tion more  than  others.  In  Western  Europe  the 
south-west  wind  is  most  frequent,  but  still  not 
so  constant  as  to  give  any  certainty  in  predicting 
either  its  period  or  velocity. 

But,  although  winds  are  so  irregular  and  un- 
certain in  temperate  climes,  they  have  in  many*^ 
tropical  regions  a  constancy  scarcely  less  remark- 
able than  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  or  the 
daily  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  This  is  the 
cuse  over  a  large  area  (28  degrees)  on  each  side 
of  the  equator.  To  the  north  of  the  equator, 
that  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  direc- 
tion is  in  some  point  between  the  north  and  the 
east ;  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  between 
the  south  and  east;  that  narrow  belt  of  the  earth, 
about  the  equator,  where  the  two  winds  would 
come  in  contact,  is  distinguished  by  the  prevalence 
of  calms.  These  atmospheric  currents  are  called 
the  trade  winds,  because  by  a  knowledge  of  their 
precise  direction  in  every  part  of  the' ocean,  where 
they  are  more  regular  than  on  land,  the  mariner 
is  able  calculate  upon  a  portion  of  his  voyage  with 
certainty,  and  the  transit  of  merchandise  over 
the  ocean  is  consequently  greatly  facilitated. 

The  origin  of  these  winds  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  atmosphere  upon  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  east  where  the  sun  is  directly  over 
head  at  noon-day, being  intensely  heated,  expands 
and  rises.  Streams  of  cold  air  from  both  the 
north  and  south  rush  in  to  occupy  the  space  it 
vacates  and  the  winds  would  be  direct  north 
and  south,  if  the  earth  had  no  revolution  on  its 
axis.  But  the  earth  has  a  diurnal  rotation  from 
west  to  east,  and  the  velocity  must  constantly 
increase  from  the  poles  upon  which  it  is  supposed 
to  revolve,  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  where, 
if  a  great  circle  were  drawn  round  the  globe,  it 
would  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  or  in 
other  words,  to  the  equator^  Now,  as  the  at- 
mosphere attends  the  earth  in  its  daily  journey, 
a  current  of  air  in  advancing  from  a  region  where 
the  velocity  is  small,  towards  one  where  it  is 
greater,  must  be  bent  out  of  its  course — turned 
eastward  in  fact,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
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rotation.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  trade-winds 
flow  from  the  north  and  south  east. 

Bat  there  is  another  class]of  winds — those  which 
are  periodical.  All  persons  residing  near  the  sea 
-coast  speak  of  the  land  and  sea-breezes  which 
alternate  with  day  and  night.  During  the  sum- 
mer season  they  are  agreeably  refrshing  on  our 
shores ;  but  in  the  West  India  islands  and  other 
tropical  coasts,  where  the  heat  of  the  day  is  ex- 
cessive, and  mind  and  body  flag  under  its  ex- 
hausting influence,  they  seem  to  be  almost  neces- 
sary for  healthful,  not  to  say  comfortable,  exist- 
ence. During  the  day,  the  earth  being  more 
heated  than  the  sea,  the  air  is  rarefied,  and 
a  cool  breeze  blows  on  to  the  land  ;  but 
after  sunset  the  earth  is  more  rapidly  cooled 
by  radiation  than  the  ocean,  and  a  stream 
of  cold  air  then  flows  seaward.  The  same 
cause  acting  for  a  longer  time,  and  over  a  larger 
space,  produces  the  monsoons,  or  season  winds, 
which  derive  their  name  from  a  Malay  word, 
signifying  a  season.  In  those  countries  subject 
to  their  influence,  and  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  they  blow  for  five  months  to  the 
north-east,  and  for  another  five  months  from  the 
south-west.  In  countries  situated  south  of  the 
equator,  they  blow  alternately  for  the  same  pe- 
riods, from  the  north-west  and  south-east.  In 
India,  the  north-east  monsoon  begins  about  the 
end  of  October,  making  its  approach  known  by 
heavy  squalls,  and  continues  to  the  close  of 
March.  This  is  the  rainy  season  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  The  south-west  monsoon  commen- 
ces about  the  middle  of  April,  and  continues  till 
September.  This  is  the  rainy  season  of  the 
Halabar  coast. 

When  we  inquire  for  what  purpose  this  inces- 
sant commotion  of  the  atmosphere  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  many  of  the 
beneficial  purposes  it  serves  are  at  once  disco- 
vered. The  atmosphere  would  otherwise  be  a 
prolific  source  of  disease,  suffering  and  death  to 
his  creatures.  The  condition  of  the  most  un- 
healthy part  of  the  earth  would  be  incomparably 
worse  if  the  deleterious  atmosphere  were  not 
constantly  driven  into  the  great  ocean,  to  be 
there  partly  purged  of  its  noxious  qualities  by 
dilution,  and  then  gradually  withdrawn  by  *che- 
mical  unions  with  other  substances — thus  con- 
verting an  apparent  evil  into  a  blessing. — Lei- 
sure Hour. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  IN  HIS  GIG. 

It  is  now  about  a  century  since  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Postmaster  General  of  the  American 
colonies,  by  appointment  of  the  crown,  set  out  in 
his  old  gig  to  make  an  ofiicial  inspection  of  the 
principal  routes.  It  is  about  eighty  years  since 
he  held  the  same  office  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  when  a  small  folio,  (now  preserved  in 
the  department  at  Washington,)  containing  but 


three  quires  of  paper,  lasted  as  his  account-b 
for  two  years.  These  simple  facts  bring  befoi 
us,  more  forcibly  than  an  elaborate  descriptioi 
the  vast  increase  in  post-office  facilities  within' 
hundred  years.  For  if  a  post-master-genen 
were  to  undertake  to  pass  over  all  the  routeii 
present  existing,  it  would  require  six  years  incef 
sant  travel,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twenti 
five  miles  daily ;  while,  if  he  were  to  undertai 
the  job  in  an  old  gig,"  he  would  require  a  lift 
time  for  its  performance.  Instead  of  a  sma'. 
folio,  with  its  three  quires  of  paper,  the  post-offic 
accounts  consume,  every  two  years,  three  thoi 
sand  of  the  largest  sized  ledgers,  keeping  no  les 
than  one  hundred  clerks  constantly  employed  i 
recording  transactions  with  thirty  thousand  coi 
tractors  and  other  persons. 
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In  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromis 
and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  slavery 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  frequent  ai 
lusion  has  been  made  to  the  ^'  Ordinance 
1787,"  by  which  slavery  or  involuntary  servitud 
was  forever  excluded  from  the  Northwester 
territory. 

By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  th 
blessings  of  freedom  have  been  confirmed  to  th 
millions  of  people  who  now  occupy  the  States 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  other  territory  ir 
eluded  in  this  vast  domain. 

By  request  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn 
sylvania,  Ex-Governor  Coles,  of  Indiana,  whos* 
long  public  service  has  given  him  ample  oppoi 
tunities  of  knowledge,  has  prepared  a  history  c 
this  ordinance,  which  has  become  a  part  of  th 
history  of  our  country. 

This  address  has  been  published  by  the  His 
torical  Society,  and  believing  that  the  facts  cod 
tained  in  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  res 
ders,  we  have  drawn  largely  from  its  pages. 

The  country  situated  to  the  northwest  c 
the  Ohio  river,  long  known  as  the  Northwester 
Territory,  was  claimed  by  Virginia,  except 
small  part  of  it  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  whicl 
was  claimed  by  Connecticut.  These  two  State 
ceded  all  their  claims  to  the  United  States,  an 
thus  they  obtained  a  perfect  title  to  the  whole 
The  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia  was 
March  1,  1784  ;  and  was  signed,  among  others 
by  Jefferson  and  Monroe,  afterwards  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  made  many  stipula 
tions;  among  others,  'That  the  ~~ 


Canadian  inhabitants  and  other 


French  an( 
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:askaskias,  St.  YincentSj  and  the  neighboring 
illages,  who  have  professed  themselves  citizens 
•  Virginia,  shall  have  their  possessions  and  titles 
Snfirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the  en- 
)yment  of  their  rights  and  liberties/  It  also 
!served  150,000  acres  of  land  near  the  rapids 
f  the  Ohio  for  that  portion  of  her  State  troops 
hich  had  reduced  the  country,  and  about  3,500- 
00  acres  of  land  between  the  rivers  Scioto 
ad  Little  Miami  for  bounties  to  her  troops  on 
le  ^  Continental  Establishment/  These  facts 
re  mentioned,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
ley  will  be  shown  to  have  an  influence  in  form- 
ig  the  opinions  and  explaining  the  conduct  of 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  operation 
'  the  Ordinance.  In  consequence  of  the  ob- 
ctionable  stipulations  made  by  Virginia,  as  to 
le  division  of  the  territory  into  States,  the  deed 
f  cession  was  referred  back  to  that  State,  with 
recommendation  from  Congress,  that  these 
pulations  should  be  altered.  On  December 
0, 1788,  Virginia  assented  to  the  wish  of  Con- 
ess,  and  formally  ratified  and  confirmed  the 
fth  article  of  compact,  which  related  to  this  sub- 
ct,  and  tacitly  gave  her  assent  to  the  whole 
rdinance  of  1787.  A  few  days  after  the  exe- 
ation  of  the  deed  of  cession  by  Virginia,  at  the 
rrAstance  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  committee  was  raised, 
msisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Va.,  Samuel 
base,  of  Maryland,  and  David  Howell,  of  Rhode 
sland,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  provid- 
g  for  the  Government  of  the  newly  acquired 
jrritory.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  the 
ammittee,  made  a  report,  now  to  be  seen  in  his 
anciwiting  among  the  archives  of  Congress  in 
le  Department  of  State  at  Washington.  It 
rovides,  that  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded 
y  individual  States  to  the  United  States,'  ^  shall 
e  formed  into  distinct  States,'  the  names  of 
?hich  were  given,  and  the  boundaries  defined  ; 
nd  the  divisions  thus  made  contemplated  and 
mbraced  all  the  western  territory  lying  between 
lie  Florida  and  Canada  lines.  That  is,  it  in- 
luded  the  territory  which  had  been  '  ceded '  to 
he  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  that '  to  be 
leded'  to  the  southwest  of  that  river,  or  else- 
where, by  individual  States  to  the  United  States, 
t  also  provided  for  a  temporary  or  Territorial 
xovernment ;  authorized  the  adoption  of  the  laws 
if  any  other  State  ;  to  have  a  representative  on 
he  floor  of  Congress,  with  the  right  of  debating 
Dut  not  of  voting,  &c.,  &g.,  until  the  inhabitants 
hould  amount  to  20,000,  after  which  it  author- 
zed  the  formation  of  a  permanent  or  State 
government ;  and  for  its  admission  into  the 
Union  :  Provided  both  the  Territorial  and  State 
orovernments  should  be  established  on  the  follow- 
ng  principle  as  a  basis,  which  were  declared  to 
be  articles  of  a  charter  of  compact,  to  stand  as 
fundamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen 
original  States  and  the  new  States  to  be  formed, 
r)j  analterable  but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United 
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States,  and  the  particular  State  with  which 
such  alteration  was  proposed  to  be  made  :  1st. 
That  they  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  2d.  That  in  their 
persons,  property,  and  territory,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  articles  of 
confederation  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
original  States  shall  be  so  subject.  8d.  That 
they  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Debt,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  them  by  Congress  according  to  the 
same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  ap- 
portionment thereof  ^hall  be  made  on  the  other 
States.  4th.  That  their  respective  Governments 
shall  be  republican  in  form,  and  shall  admit  no 
person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  any  hereditary 
title.  5th.  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have 
been  personally  guilty.'' 

In  considering  this  bill  the  Congress  of  1784 
voted  by  States,  and  on  the  motion  of  two  South- 
ern members,  the  last  paragraph  was  stricken 
out,  for,  although  there  were  six  States  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  clause,  out  of  the  ten  that  voted, 
it  was  struck  out  because  there  was  wanted  one 
more  State  to  make  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
then  in  the  confederation. 

In  1785  the  clause  was  re-committed,  eight 
States  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  three  in  the 
negative. 

It  continued  to  engage  the  attention  largely, 
and  the  record  shows  that  in  1787  it  was  passed 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  only  one  member 
voting  in  the  negative. 

The  Ordinance  as  it  thus  finally  passed  Con- 
gress with  such  extraordinary  unanimity,  first 
provides  rules  for  the  inheritance  and  convey- 
ance of  property;  it  then  provides 'for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor,  Judges,  and  other 
officers  of  the  temporary  or  territorial  govern- 
ments, and  defines  their  powers  and  duties ;  it 
also  provides  for  the  election  of  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  to  have  the  right  of  debate  but  not  of 
voting  during  the  temporary  government.  It 
then  goes  on  to  say,  '  for  extending  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,' 
&c.  '  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  the  following  articles 
shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  between 
the  original  States,  and  the  people  and  States  in 
the  said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unalter- 
able unless  by  common  consent.'  Of  these  the 
first  article  secures  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
1  inhabitants ;  the  second  secures  to  them  the 
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•^ight  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  trial  by 
jury,  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  &c.;  the  third 
declares  that  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  encouraged,  and  good  faith  shall  be  ob- 
served towards  the  Indians  ;  the  fourth  provides 
that  the  Territories  shall  remain  forever  a  part 
of  the  United  States  ;  pay  their  just  proportion  of 
the  Federal  debts  and  expenses ;  not  interfere 
with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the 
United  States,  nor  tax  non-resident  proprietors 
higher  than  residents ;  and  that  the  navigable 
water  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Law- 
rence rivers,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the 
same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever 
free  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  the 
fifth  provides  for  a  division  of  the  Territory  into 
States,  and  their  admission  into  the  Union  when 
they  shall  have  60,000  inhabitants,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  States,  provided  their  con- 
stitutions be  republican  ;  and  the  sixth  ordains 
that  there  shall  neither  be  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  :  Provided 
always  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed 
in  any  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may 
be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  per- 
son claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  services  as  afore- 
said. There  is  then  added  a  repeal  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  April  23,  1784. 

A  comparison  of  the  plan  of  government,  as 
drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  finally  adopted 
by  Congress,  both  of  which  I  have  endeavored 
briefly  to  sketchy  will  show — 1st.  That  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  originated  the  idea  of  a  compact  be- 
tween the  original  States  and  the  new  States  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  territories,  unalterable  but 
by  their  joint  consent.    2d.  That  his  plan  of 
government  or  ordinance  was  intended  to  apply 
to  all  territory,  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  indi- 
vidual States  to  the  United  States ;  while  the 
ordinance  passed  by  Congress  confined  it  to  terri- 
tory previously  acquired — that  is  to  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.    3d.  That  by  Mr. 
Jefierson's  plan  or  ordinance  the  territory  was 
to  be  formed  into  distinct  States,  whose  names 
and  boundaries  were  designated  j  with  a  provis- 
ion that  they  might  form  a  temporary  govern- 
ment ;  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any 
one  of  the  original  States,  such  laws  being,  how- 
ever, subject  to  alteration  by  themselves ;  have  a 
representation  in  Congress,  though  without  a 
vote;   and  when  they  should  have  20,000  in- 
habitants, form  a  permanent  State  government, 
and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the   original  States — all  which 
provisions  were  those  which  formed  substantial- 
ly the  ordinance  as  finally  adopted  by  Congress, 
though  it  was  so  far  qualified,  that  a  State  could 
not  claim  a  right  of  admission  into  the  Union 
until  it  had  60,000  inhabitants ;  to  which  were 


added  in  more  detail  the  form  of  territorii 
government  and  some  specific  regulations  in  r 
gard  to  the  inheritance  and  conveyance  of  pri 
perty.    4th.    That  to  the  provisions  which  IV^ 
Jefferson  originated  and  inserted  in  his  plai 
making  it  a  matter  of  compact  that  thenewSta 
should  forever  remain  part  of  the  United  States 
be  subject  to  the  government  of  Congress,  an 
the  articles  of  confederation  ;  bear  their  share 
the  Federal  debts ;  adhere  to  a  republican  fori 
of  government,  and  admit  no  one  to  citizenshi 
who  should  hold  an  hereditary  title — to  thej 
the  Ordinance  as  adopted  by  Congress  added  pr 
visions  to  protect  the  public  lands  from  inte; 
ference  and  taxation ;  to  preserve  as  highwa) 
some  of  the  great  rivers;  and  to  enlarge  th 
enumeration  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  citizei 
5th,  That  the  most  important  clause  in  M 
Jefferson's  plan — that  which  provided  that '  aft(| 
the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there  shoulj 
be, neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude,  if 
any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punislj 
ment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  ha);| 
been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  personall| 
guilty' — was  adopted   by   Congress  with  n| 
change,  except  the  omission  of  the  postponemeijil 
of  its  operation  until  1800,  and  the  introductio  r 
of  the  clause  for  the  restoration  of  fugitiv] 
slaves.'' 

To  be  continued. 
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Died,  At  his  residence  at  Warminster,  BucU 
Co.,  on  the  1st  of  6th  mo.  Seth  Davis,  in  the  61f|l! 
year  of  his  age,  a  valuable  member  and  Elder  (| 
Horsham  Monthly  Meeting.  ^  | 

In  the  removal  of  our  beloved  friend  and  fatht  | 
society  has  sustained  a  loss  sensibly  to  be  felt.  H  I 
disease,  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  heart,  attira(  it 
produced  extreme  agony;  well  aware  of  his  siluij 
tion  he  often  expressed  his  prospect  of  its  termim 
tion,  and  was  frequently  found  in  solemn  ferveilj 
supplication,  that  he  might  be  favored  patiently ' 
endure  his  suffering;  which  boon  was  certainl 
granted,  as  calmness  and  resignation  seemed  to 
the  clothing  of  his  spirit,  even  unto  the  end.  _ 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
his  bed  side  and  witnessed  the  serenity  and  conjl 
posure  with  which  he  was  meeting  the  pale  mei 
senger,  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  his  devote 
family  and  many  sympathising  friends,  can  we 
attest  with  the  inspired  author  that  inr 
"  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate  i  «h 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks  of  virtue©  8i 
life, 

Quite  on  the  verge  of  Heaven." 

 ,  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  4th  mc 

1856,  at  Warminster,  B.  C,  Pa.  Mary,  daughter  " 
the  late  Watson  and  Margaret  Twining,  in  the  2h 
year  of  her  age. 

She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,"  said  the  bleS 
sed  Jesus  upon  looking  on  the  young  woman, 
she  lay  motionless  before  him;  her  weeping  rek 
lives  in  all  their  habiliments  of  mourning  wer 
gathered  around  the  death  bed,  lamenting  that  on 
so  young  and  fresh  in  life  must  thusearly  be  calle 
away. 

Our  beloved,  young  friend,  Mary  Twining,  le 
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ding  school  early  in  the  winter,  with  cough 
debility,  that  too  surely  predicted  pulmonary 
umption.  As  the  season  advanced  her  symp- 

grew  worse,  and  becam^e  more  alarming  to 
nxious  mother  and  devoted  brothers  and  sis- 
She  was  well  aware  of  her  situation,  and 
e  of  it  with  calmness  and  resignation,  fre- 
tly  repeating  "^Tis  sweet  to  die,"  and  the 

ect  appeared  so  pleasing,  that  she  often  ex- 
ed  the  wish  that  some  of  her  beloved  family 

accompany  her. 

ittle  boy  who  lived  in  the  family  and  mani- 
d  a  steady  deportment,  being  called  to  her 
ide,  she  said  much  to  encourage  him  to  a  con- 
nce  of  well  doing,  and  from  her  own  treasury 
im  a  handsome  little  legacy.  As  the  solemn 
drew  near,  her  sufferings  from  irritation  of 
uDgs  became  almost  insupportable,  yet  pa- 
y  she  bore  them,  and  calling  the  family  around 
equested  that  in  making  preparations  for  her 
al,  every  thing  should  be  simple,  giving  the 
possible  trouble  and  fatigue  to  those  assisting, 
hen  with  much  composure  bade  each  an  af- 
nate  farewell.  Soon  after  the  abscess  on  her 
broke,  causing  suffocation  and  instant  death, 
passed  away  the  purified  spirit  of  our  beloved 
On  returning  to  this  house  of  mourning, 
cant  chair  at  the  fireside,  the  deserted  path 
garden,  the  blank  step  at  the  door  way,  and 
the  chamber  of  suffering,  all  speak  the  im- 
ive  truth,"  not  here,  but  arissen,"  not  dead, 
eepeth. 


GREEN  STREET  SCHOOLS. 

three  schools  under  the  care  of  Green  Street 
rative  Meeting  will  be  re-opened  on  Second 
e  first  of  Ninthmonth  next.  The  Boys'  Gram- 
School  will  be  taught  by  Francis  H.  Ray,  of 
York,  who  would  prefer  having  the  few  va- 
es  filled  by  pupils  desirous  of  entering  on  a 
of.  instruction    embracing    the  higher 
hes  of  Mathematics.    Of  his  capability  of 
mg,  the  Committee  have  had  satisfactory 
onials.    The  Girls'  Grammar  School  will  be 
by  Hannah  Antrim,  and  the  Primary  School 
iris  and  Boys,  by  Ann  Bailey,  (the  same 
ers  who  have  presided  over  these  Schools  for 
ast  two  years  )    The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
ary  School  will  be  limited  to  forty;  at  present 
are  no  vacancies.     The   Girls'  Grammar 
can  receive  a  few  more  pupils.  Parents 
ng  to  enter  their  children  in  either  of  the 
mar  Schools  can  make  early  application  to 
viD  Ellis,  No.  259  Franklin  above  Green  St. 
i-CPHERsoN  Saunders,  No.  28  N.  Fourth  St. 

Johnson,  No.  225  N.  Fourth  St. 
IZABETH  J.  Bacon,  Eleventh  above  Green. 


Mind,  iu  order  to  be  kept  pure,  must 
nployed  in  topics  of  thought  which  are  them- 
lovely,  chastened  and  elevating. 


is  wonderful,^^  says  John  Foster,  how 
the  apparent  casualties  of  life  seem  to  how 
spirit  that  will  not  bow  to  them,  and  yield 
ssist  a  design,  after  having,  in  vain,  at- 
)ted  to  frustrate  it." 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  page  300.) 

A  proposition  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting, 
in  reference  to  the  Society^s  rules  respecting 
marriage,  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat  protracted  dis- 
cussion. 

On  the  face  of  the  minute  accompanying  the 
propositioUj  there  was  the  confession  of  want  of 
unanimity  among  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. While  this  was  freely  admitted,  it  was 
stated  in  explanation,  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  propriety 
of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. A  number  of  Friends  were  of  the  judg- 
ment, that,  considering  the  intricacy  and  impor- 
tance of  the*  subject,  and  the  lack  of  information 
from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  proposition 
could  not  be  entertained  this  year;  but  a  minute 
made,  deferring  the  consideration  of  it  till  next 
year.  For  the  same  reasons,  other  Friends  saw 
a  necessity  for  some  endeavor  being  made  now 
to  provide  a  remedy ;  at  least,  that  the  proposi- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  Large  Committee, 
whose  report  would  come  into  this  meeting,  and 
would  not  commit  the  Society  to  any  measure 
with  which  it  was  not  fully  satisfied. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  proposition  was 
twofold,  or  embraced  two  descriptions  of  cases, 
viz.,  to  permit  marriages  to  be  solemnized  in  our 
meetings  and  according  to  our  rules,  wherein 
only  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  a  member, 
as  also  those  wherein  neither  party  is  in  mem- 
bership, provided  they  all  made  the  profession  of 
Friends — it  being,  of  course,  understood  that 
they  go  through  the  same  routine  as  our  mem- 
bers, in  declaring  their  intentions  before  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  public  intimation  being  given 
of  such  intention,  and  their  clearness  of  all  oth- 
er similar  engagements  inquired  into  and  report- 
ed, before  permission  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
is  given.  It  may  bo  stated  further,  in  regard  to 
the  permission  thus  f-ought  for  by  the  parties  re- 
ferred to,  that  it  was  not  to  be  understood  as  con- 
ferring the  right  to  membership.  Adjourned  till 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Second  day. — At  seven  o'clock  the  Large 
Committee  assembled,  agreeably  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  reamed 
consideration  of  the  course  best  to  be  pursued 
with  the  epistle  from  Philadelphia.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  meeting  seemed  quite  prepared  to  nomi- 
nate a  sub-committee  to  essay  an  epistle  in  reply, 
had  it  not  been  the  hour  for  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  sit  down.  On  returning  to  the  question,  how- 
ever, in  the  evening,  a  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion was  manifested  from  what  had  previously 
prevailed,  and  so  much  of  accusation  adduced 
against  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  both  in 
regard  to  alleged  doctrinal  heresy,  and  violation 
of  discipline,  as  while  no  objection  to  maintain 
a  correspondence  was  made,  its  nature  was  to  be 
different  to  what  seemed  to  have  been  agreed  on 
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at  the  previous  sitting.  After  nearly  two  hours  ^ 
debate,  it  was  concluded  to  set  apart  a  sub-com- 
mitteCj  leaving  them  at  liberty  so  to  frame  the 
answer  as  to  accord  with  the  views  expressed  at 
this  sitting — viz.,  that  the  only  right  way  of  pre- 
serving unity  and  harmony  with  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  is  to  tell  them  what  we  take  to 
be  the  truth,  but  yet  to  tell  it  them  in  love.  A 
very  large  committee  was  accordingly  proposed, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  twenty  Friends,  who 
were  requested  to  meet  upon  the  business  intrus- 
ted to  them  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

Third  day  Afternoon. — The  first  business  ta- 
ken up  at  this  sitting,  was  another  minute  from 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  accompanied  with  a 
report  on  the  subject  referred  to  their  considera- 
tion by  last  Yearly  Meeting,  viz.,  the  alteration 
in  certain  of  the  Society's  rules  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage. A  draft  of  the  mode  of  procedure  pro- 
posed to  supersede  the  present  w^is  submitted, 
and  after  some  explanations,  adopted;  together 
with  a  minute  of  advice  on  the  general  question 
of  marriage.  Some  slight  alteration  in  marriage 
certificates  being  thus  rendered  requisite,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  to  report  to  a  future  sitting. 

The  change  in  the  rules  above  referred  to,  con- 
sists in  simplifying  the  procedure  in  presentations 
of  marriage;  requiring  the  man  only  to  appear 
personally  before  his  own  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
verbally  to  declare  his  intentions.  A  certificate 
signed  by  the  woman  Friend,  and  duly  attested, 
is  to  suffice  on  her  part.  Where  parties  belong 
to  the  same  Monthly  Meeting,  the  men's  meeting 
is  to  make  an  appointment  as  at  present,  and  in 
form  the  women's  meeting  of  the  case,  which  is 
to  make  a  similar  appointment,  reporting  the  re 
suit  of  inquiry  to  the  men's  meeting;  when,  if 
no  obstruction  offers,  the  parties  are  to  be  set 
at  liberty  to  solemnize  their  marriage. 

Where  the  parties  belong  to  diff'erent  Monthly 
Meetings,  the  course  of  procedure  is  the  same 
as  regards  the  man ;  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  this 
case  having  to  send  a  notification  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  to  which  the  woman  belongs — that 
meeting  to  acquaint  their  women's  meeting, 
whose  duty  will  be  the  same  as  at  present.  The 
woman's  Monthly  Meeting,  on  receiving  infor- 
mation from  the  meeting  to  which  the  man  be- 
longs, that  he  is  clear  of  all  similar  engagements, 
is  then  to  liberate  the  parties  as  at  present. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  appointed  to  correspond  with 
Friends  in  foreign  parts,  was  listened  to  with 
much  interest.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
account,  was  that  respecting  the  two  months' 
meeting  at  Stavanger,  which,  it  was  stated,  had 
admitted  fifteen  individuals  into  membership,  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

Fourth  day  Afternoon y  bth  Month  2^th. — The 
propriety  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  adopting  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  abolition 


of  capital  punishments,  was  brought  under 
sideration  at  this  sitting.  Friends  appeared 
unanimous  in  regard  to  such  a  petition,  with 
or  at  most  three  exceptions.    One  of  the  dig 
tients  said  that  this  was  not  an  article  of  the 
ciety's  faith  on  which  we  were  united,  as  on 
peace  or  slavery  questions,  and  that  we  were 
prepared  to  petition  in  a  Yearly  Meeting 
city.    Another^expressed  his  hope,  that  the 
mittec  appointed  to  bring  in  the  draft  of  a 
tion  would  not  take  the  high  ground  of  Scrij 
authority,  as  opposed  to  the  punishment  of  de 
While  disapproving  of  this  last  penalty  of 
law,  he  thought  there  were  sufficiently  st 
reasons  against  its  infliction,  without  having 
source  to  Scripture  in  support  of  its  abolii 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  had 
been  cases,  or  that  such  might  not  again  oc 
in  which  this  punishment  was  justifiable, 
reason  for  such  belief  being  this,  that  he  c 
not  dare  to  be  wise  above  what  was  written 
that  he  might  not  differ  from  an  inspired 
tie,  who  said  the  magistrate  did  not  bear 
sword  in  vain.  He  could  not,  therefore,  unite 
petition  taking  the  high  ground  of  Scriptur 
this  subject.  On  the  other  side  it  was  maintai 
that  Friends  were  as  unanimous  herein  as 
were  on  the  unlawfulness  of  war  and  sla\ 
and  that  no  petition  ought  to  go  from  the  Ye 
Meeting  which  was  not  based  on  the  inviolab' 
of  human  life  under  the  gospel  dispensal 
Those  who  thought  differently  were,  of  coi 
not  expected  to  sign  the  petition.  After  the 
elusion  was  come  to  that  the  petition  shoul 
prepared,  a  proposal  was  made  and  about  t 
adopted,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  saving  the 
of  the  meeting,  to  commit  the  preparation 
presentation  of  the  document  to  the  Meetin 
Sufferings.    This  course  was,  however,  obje 
to,  and  the  original* proposal  adopted,  viz., 
the  petition  should  be  the  act  of  the  Yearly  ^ 
ing  itself,  as  likely  to  be  more  impressive, 
committee  was  thereupon  named,  to  pre 
and  bring  in  the  petition  to  a  subsequent  siti 
Proceeded  with  reading  certain  selected  i 
utes  of  the  Meeting 'for  Sufferings,  embra 
epistles  from  the  committee  of  that  body  app' 
ed  to  correspond  with  Friends  abroad— ^one 
dressed  to  the  four  meetings  in  South  Austi 
and  another  to  the  meetings  in  Van  Dieitil 
Land.    These  were  followed  by  the  reading)  |^ 
letter  from  Robert  Lindsey,  addressed  to 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  giving  a  narrati 
the  religious  visit  in  which  he  had  been  eng 
since  1852  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  3 
to  South  Australia,  Van  Dieman's  land, . 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  &c.    The  letter  was 
tened  to  with  deep  attention,  as  were  also 
own  verbal  additions;  from  both  of  which  sou 
the  meeting  was  put  in  possession  of  more  ai 
information  concerning  our  members,  and  fcl 
connected  with  Friends  in  those  colonies,  t 
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oreviouslj  been  communicated;  and  much 
u  athy  was  awakened  in  their  behalf. 
jfth  day  Morning,  29iA  ofbth  month. — The 
■]e:  took  up  some  additional  selected  minutes 
e  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  The  first  embraced 
1  ort  of  the  committee,  in  reference  to  the 
1'  lation  of  the  Address  to  Sovereigns  on  the 
;1  ct  of  Slavery.  The  attention  of  the  meet- 
^  being  thus  called  afresh  to  this  important 
nrn,  it  was  agreed  that  a  paragraph  in  refer- 
u  to  it  should  be  inserted  in  each  of  our  epis- 
3  0  America.  It  was  suggested  that  a  sub-com- 
i  !e  should  attend  to  this,  but  it  was  thought 
]i  r  for  a  few  Friends  of  the  meeting  to  pre- 
u  a  paragraph  and  submit  it  to  a  future  sitting, 
n  subject  appearing  not  to  have  been  noticed 
1  he  general  epistle  for  some  years,  it  was 
::iied  desirable  to  have  an  allusion  to  it  this 
o;!;  and  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  en- 
a;d  in  the  preparation  of  that  document,  to 
itiid  to  this  suggestion. 

second  minute  brought  forward  a  report  on 
if  Sfegro  and  Aborigines'  Fund.    It  appeared 
1,  this  fund,  which  had  been  collected  in  1851, 
a  amounting  to  something  like  ^2,600,  was 
0  exhausted,  except  a  small  balance  of  £50 
r  60.  The  fund  having  been  of  great  service, 
n  there  being  a  wide  field  for  continued  exten- 
of  assistance  in  the  same  direction,  it  was 
ed  to  raise  another  fund  of  equal  or  greater 
nt,  and  a  subscription  paper  was  to  be  laid 
he  Clerk's  table  for  the  purpose,  besides  the 
fterly  Meetings  being  requested  to  collect 
remit  the  amount  of  their  contributions  to 
r  respective  correspondents  in  London. 
;  was  remarked,  that  the  way  in  which  this 
I  had  been  appropriated,  was  chiefly  in  sup- 
ng  the  means  of  education  to  the  negro  and 
iginal  inhabitants  of  our  colonies ;  and  this 
g  also  the  only  way  open  for  Friends  centri- 
ng to  the  cause  of  missions,  in  consistency 
our  religious  principles,  the  hint  was  thrown 
that  the  contribution  ought  to  be  on  a  liberal 
e.  The  former  fund,  collected  five  years  ago, 
e  only  about  ^500  per  annum  for  this  great 
jct ;  and  this,  it  was  observed,  was  but  a  small 
for  our  Society  to  devote  in  this  direction. 
ixtli-day   morning^   Qth  month,  Z^tJi. — A 
rt  minute  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
then  read,  intimating  that  John  Hodgkin 
been  commissioned  to  lay  before  Friends  a 
ement  respecting  the  present  position  of  that 
y.    It  was  somewhat  to  this  effect,  that  the 
e  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  the  Yearly  Meet- 
to  undertake  a  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  with  a  view 
ome  improvements  therein.    The  original  ob- 
t  of  that  meeting  having  long  ceased  to  re- 
re  attention,  it  was  suggested  that  another 
Be  might  be  found,  by  which  it  might  be  more 
>ropriately  designated.    While  no  complaint 
s  made  of  the  duties  being  too  onerous  for 
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those  upon  whom  they  chiefly  devolved,  yet  to 
show  how  much  the  basis  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  had  in  course  of  time  been  narrowed, 
it  was  mentioned  by  John  Hodgkin  that  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  had  been  reduced  in  number 
by  various  causes,  such  as  amalgamation,  &c., 
from  thirty -four  to  twenty-three. 

The  introduction  of  the  subject  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  remark,  and  led  to  the  correction  of 
some  misapprehensions  in  reference  to  the  con- 
stituency of  this  standing  committee  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  many  Friends  expressed  their  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  very  eflicient  and  valuable  ser- 
vices which  it  had  rendered  to  the  body. 

It  was  finally  concluded  to  recommend  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  request  the  various 
Quarterly  and  G-eneral  Meetings  to  appoint  rep- 
resentatives to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don, at  such  time  as  might  be  deemed  most  suit- 
able; when  the  whole  question,  as  now  submit- 
ted, could  be  considered,  and  a  report  presented 
to  this  meeting  next  year;  it  being  understood 
that  the  present  members  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  were  to  be  entitled,  ex  officio,  to  seats 
in  said  conference. 

Seventh-day,  Zlst  of  bth  Month. — The  epistle 
to  Philadelphia  not  having  been  overtaken  at  the 
forenoon  sitting,  wag  now  read,  first,  as  it  had 
passed  the  Large  Committee,  then  with  an  alter- 
ation, which  the  Friends  who  had  prepared  it 
thought  would  be  an  improvement.  Friends 
seeming  generally  to  consider  it  in  this  light, 
the  epistle,  so  altered,  was  therefore  adopted  and 
signed. 

The  epistles  to  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  in 
America  were  very  much  of  the  same  tenor  as 
usual.    The  one  to  Philadelphia,  however,  being 
of  a  different  character,  it  may  be  well  to  state, 
what  are  its  distinguishing  features.    When  the 
epistle  from  that  Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  narrative  of  pro- 
ceedings, that  allusion  was  made  to  the  nature 
of  its  contents.    It  being  somewhat  accusatory 
of  Friends  in  this  country,  in  regard  to  the  di- 
visions among  our  Yearly  Meetings  in  America, 
a  reply  or  acknowledgment  was  not  matter  of 
course,  as  with  the  epistles  from  other  places; 
but  the  Yearly  Meeting  directed  the  Large  Com- 
mittee to  take  into  its  consideration  whether  any 
notice  should  be  taken  of  it  at  all.    As  already 
mentioned,  the  committee  did  discuss  that  point, 
and  concluded  to  send  a  reply.    The  prevailing 
disposition  originally  apparent  was  to  couch  this 
reply  in  general  terms,  expressive  of  our  broth- 
erly affection,  avoiding  ^all  reference  to  disputed 
points,  and  every  word  that  might  have  an  irri- 
tating tendency.    But  at  a  subsequent  sitting 
of  the  committee,  this  course  was  disapproved 
of,  and  it  was  averred  that  if  we  wrote  at  all,  we 
could  not  but  employ  the  language  of  remon- 
strance and  self- vindication.    This  decision  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  very  large  sub-committee  ap- 
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pointed  to  prepare  an  epistle  of  the  tenor  herein 
indicated. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated  as 
the  contents  of  the  epistle  from  Philadelphia,  it 
may  here  be  remarked  that  the  passage  which 
felt  most  obnoxious  to  many,  was  one  which 
averred  in  substance,  that  the  dissemination  of 
unsound  doctrinal  works  among  Friends  in  Am- 
erica, and  written  by  our  members,  was  the  ori- 
ginal and  chief  cause  of  the  divisions  among  the 
Yearly  Meetings  in  that  country. 

The  epistle,  in  reply,  quotes  this  passage,  and 
says  it  has  led  this  meeting  to  recur  to  the  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  between  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  and  this  country  in  1846,  at  the 
time  of  the  secession  in  New  England,  and  to  a 
reiteration  of  our  doctrinal  belief  then  issued,  as 
harmonizing  essentially  with  that  of  our  early 
Friends ;  and  that  we  are  thus  entitled  to  cast 
from  us,  with  boldness  and  firmness,  all  imputa- 
tion of  departure  from  the  primitive  faith  of  the 
Society. 

Whether  the  passage  above  alluded  to  and  an- 
swered, was  meant  to  convey  an  opinion  simply 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  divsion,  and  not  an  ac- 
cusation against  Friends  of  this  land,  seems  wor- 
thy of  serious  reflection.  If  the  latter,  then  it 
may  have  been  rightly  treated ;  but  if  only  the 
former^  our  Friends  of  Philadelphia  may  be 
ready  to  enquire  why  we  were  so  anxious  to  cast 
from  us  an  imputation  which  they  did  not  intend 
to  bring  against  us. 

The  paragraph  prepared  to  be  added  to  the 
epistle  after  it  had  passed  the  Large  Committee, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  generally  considered  an 
improvement^  was  somewhat  to  this  effect — but 
having  been  read  only  once,  the  following  may 
be  a  very  imperfect  outline :  In  allusion  to  what 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  assign  as  the  cause  of 
the  unhappily  divided  state  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  America,  our  epistle  expresses  the  belief 
that  a  critical  examination  of  isolated  passages 
from  the  writings,  whether  of  English  or  Ameri- 
can authors,  and  the  d  illusion  of  such  criticisms  by 
means  of  of&cially  printed  documents,  or  through 
periodical  publications,  was  injurious  both  to  the 
peace  of  the  Society,  and  hurtful  to  all  who  un- 
dertook such  a  work;  as  it  was  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  some  of  the  writings  thus  criticised 
had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  body. 

Even  after  the  epistle  was  thus  amended,  some 
Friends  felt  that  it  scarcely  met  their  views;  be- 
cause, while  especially  careful  to  repudiate  the 
charge,  if  charge  it  be,  of  our  having  departed 
from  the  established  faith  of  the  Society,  this 
reply  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia  passes  over  un- 
noticed, their  objection  to  our  procedure  last  year 
in  regard  to  Ohio.  And  again,  while  very  ex- 
plicit in  condemnation  of  criticism  on  a  certain 
class  of  writings,  because  of  its  hurtful  tendency 
upon  those  undertaking  it,  as  well  as  regards 
the  harmony  of  the  body,  there  is  not,  at  the 


same  time,  in  the  reply,  an  equally  explicit " 
pression  of  disapproval  of  the  writings  subjet 
to  this  ordeal ;  leaving  it  thus  to  Friends  of  I 
adelphia,  and,  it  may  be,  others  also,  to  ii 
that  our  safety,  individually  and  collectiv 
lies  in  allowing  some  members  to  differ  as  m 
as  they  incline  from  our  established  authorit 
and  our  danger^  in  allowing  other  members 
stem  the  diffusion  of  what  they  deem  heresy 
pointing  out  when  those  authorities  are  impugi 
If  Friends  of  Philadelphia  should  take  this 
the  mind  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  it  is  tt) 
feared  our  epistle  will  not  draw  the  bonds  of 
ity  between  us  closer  than  they  now  are.  i 
whole,  however,  the  epistle  breathes  so  lo^ 
and  tender  a  spirit,  and,  in  our  apprehens 
manifests  so  strong  a  desire  to  avoid  giving 
fence,  with  an  equally  strong  anxiety  for  our 
interrupted  harmony  with  Friends  of  Phila^ 
phia,  and  for  their  reconciliation  with  the  olfe 
Yearly  Meetings  in  America,  that  it  is  earnei 
to  be  hoped  both  objects  may  be  promoted  j[ 
the  epistle  now  issued. 

The  Greneral  Epistle  was  then  read,  and  vj 
little  alteration  adopted.  In  the  concluding  e 
ute,  there  was  an  appropriate  record  madf 
the  grateful  feeling  entertained  for  the  extern 
of  Divine  favor  during  the  session,  and  the  p:! 
alence  of  so  much  brotherly  love  and  condes( 
sion — under  which  feeling,  and  after  a  sole  "^^^ 
pause,  the  meeting  separated. 


THE  EXODUS  OF  THE  TARTARS! 

A  correspondent  of  a  London  paper,  writ 
from  Sebastopol,  1856,  says: 

Of  the  painful  and  pitiable  sights  which  b 
been  presented  to  me  in  the  course  of  the 
which  is  past,  there  was  not  one  which  wa; 
affecting  as  that  of  the  Tartar  Exodus,  and  tl 
flight  out  of  the  Crimea.  Whether  they  v 
animated,  as  they  say,  by  the  dread  of  tl 
Russian  taskmasters,  or  by  their  desire  to  ame 
rate  their  condition,  the  motive  must  be  powe 
which  can  drive  a  whole  race  from  their  hon 
They  leave  those  peaceful  and  beautiful  valJ 
forever,  and  flock  into  Balaklava,  with  all  tl 
goods,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  means 
escape  from  their  oppressors. 

On  Thursday  the  whole  population  in  the  val 
outside  the  Russian  lines  began  their  moun 
procession.  They  left  their  homes  silently, 
old  men,  women  and  children  were  placed  on  I  ™  P 
arabas,  above  the  pile  of  cushions  which  seen!  "^^I: 
constitute  all  their  household  furniture.  M 
of  them  cried  bitterly.  Several  of  these  p 
pilgrims  were  so  exhausted  from  illness  or 
age,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  their  e 
seeing  the  land  they  seek  to  gain.  Each  ar 
was  drawn  by  two  small  bullocks  or  oxen,  led 
the  head  of  the  family ;  the  eldest  children  k 
by  bis  side  or  followed  on  foot- 
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.e  women,  closely  veiled,  in  spite  of  their 
ef,  looked  round  with  wonder  at  the  marvels 
ieh  Balaklava  presented,  and  were  for  a  time 
uiled  from  thoughts  of  their  abandoned  dwell- 
in  Bionk  Miskomia,  Yarnutka,  Baidar,  Vpu, 
nbash;,  or  Cholin;  but  as  the  sea  opened  up- 
them,  and  they  found  themselves  among 
ngers,  the  sense  of  their  position  came  back 
hem  with  redoubled  force,  and  they  seemed 
in  despair.    The  procession,  which  I  saw, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  was  formed  of 
bas  in  single  file  as  close  to  each  other  as  they 
Id  pack. 

hey  are  a  docile,  kind-hearted,  gentle  race, 

are  much  superior  in  appearance  to  the  Tar- 

I  saw  at  Kertch  and  Eupatoria.  They  have 
fine  teeth  and  eyes.  Many  of  the  men  are 
y  well  looking,  and  the  old  men  are  exceed- 
ly  dignified  in  aspect,  and  possess  great  native 

and  good  breeding.  The  young  women  have 
ceful  forms,  and  are  believed  to  be  very  pret- 
but  they  are  not  often  seen  unveiled,  and  the 
women  do  not  display  the  least  traces  of  beau- 

I  have  never  seen  any  where  children  more 
ly  and  handsome  in  the  face  than  some  who 
e  among  the  emigrants  yesterday. 

s  I  was  riding  through  the  streets  some 
sian  officers  passed,  and  gave  signs  of  dis- 
sfaction  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Tartars, 
ch  were  very  evident  in  their  faces.  The 

r  were  very  abject  in  their  bows  as  their 
ters  passed  them.  And  this  is  the  end  of  one 
he  conquering  races  of  the  world!  Whether 

Tartars  deserved  their  fate,  or  have  been 
ted  badly  by  fortune,  one  cannot  but  feel 
J  for  them  if  they  are  punished  for  the  crimes 
heir  ancestors.  They  came  into  the  Crimea 
querors,  and  they  leave  it  exiles, 
t  is  said  that  they  are  going  to  colonize  Do- 
dscha,  or  to  settle  at  Rustchuk  and  Kostendji. 

first  named  place  is  but  a  pestiferous  marais ; 

a  grave  to  those  who  visit  it,  and  I  sincerely 

t  that  these  poor  Tartars,  in  whom  we  ought 
ake  great  interest — for  we  have  brought  upon 
m  this  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  their  posi- 
18 — will  not  be  doomed  to  such  misery  and 
tain  death  as  they  will  find  in  the  Dobrudscha. 
3  number  of  families  ready  to  emigrate  is 
ted  to  be  1500. 


MAMMOTH  TREES. 

m.  p.  Blake  gave  some  remarks  in  relation 
e  Mammoth  Trees,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
stal  Palace.  The  grove  of  mammoth  trees 
aid  was  near  the  sources  of  the  Calaera,  near 
ifornia,  in  a  sheltered  valley  about  5,000  feet 
>ve  the  sea.  This  valley  was  densely  wooded 
h  evergreen  trees,  and  the  great  trees  tower 
tve  them,  presenting  a  magnificent  spectacle 
en  viewed  from  the  surrounding  hills.  A 
el  had  been  erected  in  the  grove  by  Mr. 


Laphan,  and  he  had  counted  upward  of  190  trees, 
including  young  and  old.  They  were  mostly 
found  within  a  space  one  quarter  of  a  mile  square, 
and  are  generally  in  groups  of  two  or  three  to- 
gether. The  size  of  these  trees  was  variable,  the 
diameter  ranging  from  15  feet  to  over  30,  and 
the  height  from  250  to  360  feet.  Mr.  Blake 
measured  one  tree  now  standing  and  found  it  94 
feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  which  was  cut 
down  was  partly  used  for  lumber,  and  the  top 
part  was  now  used  for  a  bowling-alley.  This  tree 
was  bored  down  by  a  pump  auger-  Another  tree 
had  recently  been  stripped  of  its  bark  for  90  feet, 
and  it  was  the  intention  to  erect  a  spiral  stair- 
case about  it  so  that  visitors  could  ascend  to  the 
top  and  overlook  the  grove.  The  geology  of  that 
vicinity  was  simple.  The  underlying  rock  is  a 
hard  granite,  and  the  soil  is  apparently  derived 
from  its  decomposition.  It  is  deep,  rich  and  well 
watered.  Mr.  Blake  stated  that  he  had  mea- 
sured the  rings  sufficiently  to  satisfy  him  that 
they  did  not  much  exceed  1,000  in  number. 


VANITAS  VANITARUM. 

The  stream  that  hurries  by  yon  fixed  shore 

Returns  no  more ; 
The  wind  that  dries  at  morn  yon  dewy  lawn 

Breathes  and  is  gone ; 
Those  withered  flowers  to  summer's  ripening  glow 

No  more  shall  blow  ; 
Those  fallen  leaves  that  strew  yon  garden  bed 

For  aye  are  dead  ; 
On  shore,  or  sea,  or  hill,  or  vale,  or  plain, 

Naught  shall  remain  ; 
Vainly  for  sunshine  fled,  and  joys  gone  by, 

We  heave  a  &igh. 
On,  ever  on,  with  inexhausted  breath, 

Time  hastes  to  death  ; 
Even  with  each  word  we  speak  a  moment  flies — 

Is  born  and  dies  : 
Of  all  for  which  poor  mortals  vainly  mourn, 

Nought  shall  return. 
Life  hath  its  home  in  heaven  and  earth  beneath, 

And  so  hath  death  ; 
Not  all  the  chains  that  clank  in  Eastern  clime 

Can  fetter  Time : 
For  all  the  phials  in  the  doctor's  store 

Youth  comes  no  more  ; 
No  drugs  on  Age's  wrinkled  cheek  renew 

Life's  early  hue  ; 
Not  all  the  tears  by  pious  mourners  shed 

Can  wake  the  dead. 
If  thus  through  lesser  nature's  empire  wide 

Nothing  abide — 
If  wind,  and  wave,  and  leaf,  and  sun,  and  flower. 

Have  all  their  hour — 
He  walks  on  ice  whose  dallying  spirit  clings 

To  earthly  things  ; 
And  he  alone  is  wise  whose  well-taught  love 

Is  fixed  above ; 
Truths  firm  and  bright,  but  oft  to  mortal  ear 

Chilling  and  drear ; 
Harsh  as  the  raven's  croak  the  sounds  that  tell 

Of  pleasure's  knell ; 
Pray,  reader,  that  »he  minstrel's  strain 

Not  all  be  vain  ; 
And  when  thou  bend'stto  God  the  suppliant  knee, 

Remember  me. 

Gri^n. 
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vice's  mill. 

The  "Rochester  Daily  Advertiser  of  July  2,  says: 
^'It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  announce  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Prairie  Flouring  Mills,  propelled  by 
wind,  under  the  patent  of  our  old  townsman, 
T.  C.  YiCE.  W.  D.  Snow  having  purchased 
half  the  patent,  has  been  industriously  engaged 
on  the  Western  Prairies  in  organizing  compa- 
nies for  the  erection  of  flour  mills  of  two  run  of 
stone!  The  erection  of  one  at  Bromfield,  Illi- 
nois, has  fully  tested  their  utility,  and  is  visited 
by  hundreds.  It  is  just  what  is  required  for  that 
section,  and  contracts  for  thirty-one  mills,  at 
$3,000  each,  have  been  sealed,  to  be  finished  at 
January  next.  Several  are  being  also  erected  in 
Canada.  Several  of  our  Rochester^  mechanics 
are  engaged  in  their  construction  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AT  NEW-YQRK. 

The  summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
June  last,  shows  that  the  imports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, entered  at  N.York,  where  about  66  per 
cent,  of  the  entries  of  the  whole  country  are 
made,  are,  ^198,022,000,  or,  an  excess  of  $43, 
600,000  over  the  previous  year,  of  which  excess 
about  one-half,  or  $22,990,000  was  in  foreign 
dry  goods.  The  total  presents,  as  compared 
with  the  heavy  import  of  1853-4,  an  excess  of 
$7,292,000.  The  export  tables  show  the  largest 
movement  of  domestic  produce  ever  known  from 
this  port,  being  $21,653,000  in,  excess  of  last 
year,  and  $8,542,000  in  excess  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1854,  which,  like  the  pres- 
ent, embraced  a  large  movement  of  breadstuffs 
and  provisions.  There  is  shown  by  the  same 
tables,  a  reduced  export  of  specie,  by  $15,723,- 
000  as  compared  with  last  year  and  $12,120,000 
as  compared  with  1854,  and  also  a  reduced  move- 
ment in  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  by 
$5,152,000  as  compared  with  last  year. —  Coun- 
try/ Gentleman. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  rather 
firmer,  but  there  is  little  export  demand.  Sales  of  500 
bbls.  standard  superfine  at  $6  50,  per  barrel ;  250  bar- 
rels Western  extra  at  $7  25.  Sales  for  home  consump- 
tion at  $6  25  a  7  50  for  common  and  extra  brands. 
Fresh  ground  from  new  Wheat  is  held  at  and  7^. 
Extra  and  fancy  brands  are  selling  at  $7  25  to  $8  00. 
Rye  Flour  is  scarce  ;  sales  at  $3  56.  Corn  Meal  is 
scarce,  and  fresh  ground  is  held  at  $3. 

Grain.— New  Wheat  is  coming  forward  freely;  sales 
of  6000  bushels  new  Southern  at  $1  50,  and  1  53  for 
prime,  and  white  at  $1  60  and  1  63  ;  prime  old  Penn- 
sylvania red  at  1  40.  Rye  is  selling  at  71  c.  Corn 
is  in  very  light  supply,  but  the  demand  is  still  good 
at  65  c.  afloat.  Oats  are  scarce  and  in  demand,  at  41c. 
for  Western  and  New  Jersey,  and  42c.  for  Penna. 


nue  in  session  forty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situate 
near  the  valley  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  Southwes 
of  Coatesville  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail 
road,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed  fre 
of  charge.  The  usual  branches  comprising  a  thoroug 
English  education  will  be  taught,  and  Scientific  Lt 
tures,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  willbei 
livered  weekly  during  the  session.  The  terms 
$55.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  payab 
in  advance  and  the  remainder  at  the  close  of  the  ten 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Prii 
cipal,  Ercildoun  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLY  DARLINGTON,  Tkincipal. 
Itk  mo,  21st,  1856.— 6t. 

TEACHER  WANTED  A  male  Teacher,  who 
qualified  to  teach  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Mat 
ematics  is  wanted  in  Friends'  School,  at  Westfiel 
Chester  Township,  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

The  school  room  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  neatly  fu 
nished  to  accommodate  twenty-four  students.  Sala: 
twelve  dollars  e-nd  fifty  cents,  per  scholar,  for  ter 
of  twenty-foUr  weeks.  School  to  re-open  about 
middle  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Apply  personally  to  Israel  Lippincott,  at  Westfiel 
or  to  Asa  Lippincott  at  Riverton  ;  or  address  eitht 
Cinnaminson,  P.  O.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
Westfield  Imo  2Qth,  1856.— 3t. 

SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— This 
stitution,  established  for  the  education  of  Frienc 
children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  reopened  on  the 
day  of  the  Ninth  month  next. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $110 
term  of  forty  weeks.    Pens,  pencils  and  use  of  res 
ing  books,  50  cts.  per  quarter.    French  lessons 
Drawing,  $3  per  quarter  each.    Class  books  and 
tionery  at  the  usual  prices. 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may 
had  by  application  to 

S.  M.  JANNEY,  Principal 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Purcelville,  Loudc 
County,  Va. 

7th  mo.  19th— 6t. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution  will  commence  its  sixth  Session, 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month  next,  and  will  conti- 


OUR  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  for 
young  of  either  sex  will  reopen  on  the  10th 
Eighth  month.    For  descriptive  circulars  please 
dress  either  of  the  subscribers,  at  Attleboro,  Bu« 
Co.,  Pa. 

Promietors  \  SIDNEY  AVKRILL, 
Proprietors,  |  j^l^INA  A VERILI# 
7th  mo.  12— 4t. 

A TEACHER  is  wanted  for  a  Girl's  School  wn 
the  care  of  a  committee  of  Baltimore  Mdtit 
Meeting.    The  requisites  desired,  are 

First,  The  applicant  must  be  a  member  of  the 
ciety  of  Friends,  who  in  life  and  conversation  will 
a  consistent  example  to  the  children  of  Friends 
those  who  may  be  under  her  charge. 

Second,  A  qualification  to  teach  a  thorough  ct! 
ledge  of  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  educat 
and  to  maintain  good  order,  by  a  firm  but  mild  di 
pline. 

The  school  room  is  large  and  beautifully  situfc 
in  the  rear  of  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Lomb 
street;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  it  offers  a  \ 
fair  opportunity  to  a  well  qualified  teacher  to  ob 
a  large  and  successful  school. 

It  is  desired  that  applicants  will  direct  their  af! 
cations,'  on  or  before  the  15th  inst.,  in  their  ( 
hand  writing,  to 

Edward  H.  Stabler,  ( 
Gerard  H.  Reese. 
Baltimore.  1th  mo.  5,  1856. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre..  Ledge  St.  Korth  side  of  Penna.  £ 
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XTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 

Continued  from  page  290. 

An  exhortation  to  a  faithful  ohedience  to  the 

light  of  Christ. 
The  great  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
id  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters  ;  the 
gh  and  lofty  One,  that  inliabiteth  eternity, 
hose  name  is  holy,  and  dwelleth  in  the  high 
d  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  con- 
ite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
e  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  eon- 
ite  ones  ;  not  only  is  in  the  light,  and  dwell- 
h  in  the  light,  but  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
irkness  at  all.    Not  a  figurative  or  metaphori- 
.1  light  as  some  erroneously  conceive  and  assert; 
it  he  is  truly  and  properly  light,  infinitely  ex- 
Uing  all  created  light,  being  eternal  or  ever- 
sting  light.    In  like  manner  Christ,  who  is 
fore  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  do  con- 
it  ;  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
e  ending,  which  is  and  which  was,  and  which 
to  come,  the  Almighty  ;  the  word,  which  in 
e  beginning  was  with  God,  and  was  and  is  God, 
5tifi8th  of  himself  saying,  I  am  the  light  of 
e  world.    And  the  evangelist  John  declareth, 
He  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every 
in  that  Cometh  into  the  world.''    And  this 
ht  which  shineth  in  darkness,  that  is,  in  the 
rk  hearts  of  men  and  women,  hath  shined  and 
th  shine  in  our  hearts,  and  hath  given  us  the 
ht  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
3  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  have,  through 
J  grace  of  God,  been  enabled  to  bear  a  noble 
-timony  to  this  Divine  light,  beyond  any  age 
ice  that  of  the  apostles,  by  powerful  writing 
d   preaching,    by    patient    suffering  and 
ly  and  unblameable  living,  to  the  turning  of 
my  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  pow- 
of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  might  receive 
'giveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them 


which  are  sanctified  by  faith,  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  the  true  Light. 

A-nd  as  God  is  light,  in  whom  is  no  darkness 
at  all,  so  he  is  love,  love  in  perfection,  love  it- 
self, love  which  passeth  knowledge  ;  love  incom- 
prehensible and  inexpressible.  And  he  who  is 
love,  hath  abundantly  displayed  his  love  toward 
the  children  of  men  in  general.  There  being' 
nothing  in  them  to  move  him  to  love  them,  but 
he  loved  them,  because  he  is  love.  For  herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved 
us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins."  This  is  such  an  evidence  and  demon- 
stration of  his  being  love,  and  of  his  loving  of 
us,  that  the  evangelist  in  contemplation  thereof, 
breaks  forth  into  this  seraphical  language,  "  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent 
not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.'' 
God  so  loved  the  world,  so  as  there  never  was 
such  another  instance  of  Divine  love.  And  there- 
fore the  same  beloved  disciple  testifies  to  it  in 
another  place,  as  the  greatest  demonstration  of 
divine  love.  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love 
of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might 
live  through  him."  Now  this  love  of  God,  we 
have  also  been  enabled  from  the  shedding  of  it 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,°which 
is  given  unto  us  to  bear  a  testimony  unto,  in  our 
love  to  him,  and  to  one  another.  And  because 
the  loving  of  one  another  is  the  grand  test  of 
true  discipleship.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another."  Our  blessed  Saviour  earnestly  press- 
eth  them  to  love  one  another,  from  the  example 
of  his  love  to  them.  "  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another;  this  is 
my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another  as 
I  have  loved  you."  Not  that  we  can  possibly 
raise  our  love  to  one  another,  to  that  proportion 
of  love  wherewith  Christ  hath  loved  us,  but  we 
ought  to  imitate  his  copy  as  far  as  we  are  able. 
"  As  I  have  loved  you."  The  as,  is  here  a  note 
of  similitude  or  comparison,  not  of  quality  or 
equality.  We  ought  to  love  one  another  with  love 
unfeigned  :  without  reserves,  partiality,  or  hy- 
focrisy.  We  should  press  after  the  highest 
degree  of  love  attainable  in  this  present  state. 
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These  two  attributes  of  God,  light  and  love, 
have  been,  and  are  much  upon  my  mim^,  and  it 
is  the  desire  of  my  soul,  that  we  all  inspect  and 
examine  ourselves,  and  that  impartially,  how  we 
stand  as  in  his  sight,  who  knows  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  our  hearts,  with  respect  to  his 
light  and  love. 

None  should  be  offended  at  an  exhortation  of 
this  kind,  considering  the  subtility  of  our  adver- 
sary the  devil,  and  our  own  proneness  to  think 
better  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think.  A 
Laodicean  frame  is  apt  to  seize  many,  and  they 
are  ready  to  say,  they  are  rich  and  increased  with 
goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  when  they 
are  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked.  A  dull  sleepy  state  will  come  upon 
us,  if  we  do  not  watch.  Christ  therefore  coun- 
selled his  disciples,  "  Take  ye  heed,  watch  and 
pray."  And  what  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto 
all,  watch."  Watchfulness  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  of  us,  and  where  that  is,  there  will  be  a  self- 
examination.  And  because  good  men  and  women 
are  subject  to  remissness  therein,  the  Apostle 
puts  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth  in  mind  of 
their  duty,  ^'Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be 
in  the  faith,  prove  your  own  selves :  know  ye  not 
your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you 
except  ye  be  reprobates?"  that  is,  such  as  are 
not  approved  of  God,  but  are  fallen  into  a  stupid 
state.  Which  shows  that  those  who  were  in  a 
good  condition,  were  approved  of  God,  and  did 
know  that  Jesus  Christ  was  in  them,  may  through 
unwatchfulness  and  indiligence,  lose  that  good 
condition ;  and  though  they  may  have  a  name, 
yea,  think  themselves  to  be  alive,  yet  be  spiritu- 
ally dead. 

We  have  great  need,  therefore,  to  be  frequent 
and  impartial  in  the  examination  of  ourselves, 
lest  we  be  deceived  in  a  matter  of  such  weight 
and  moment  as  this  is.  Those  Jews,  a  profess- 
ing people,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  spoken  of  in 
John  8,  had  as  high  a  thought  of  themselves 
as  any  modern  professors.  "We  be  Abraham's 
seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man  ; 
Abraham  is  our  father ;  we  be  not  born  of  for- 
nication; we  have  one  Father,  even  God, "and 
yet  they  were  under  a  most  dreadful  mistake ; 
for  notwithstanding  their  pretences  of  being  the 
children  of  God,  and  of  Abraham,  he  positively 
told  them,  ''ye  are  of  your  father  the  Devil,  and 
the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do."  Nay,  they 
were  so  conceited  of  their  good  estate,  though 
it  was  extremely  bad,  that  they  judged  our  Sa- 
viour himself.  "  Say  we  not  well,  that  thou  art 
a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil?"  and  a  little  after, 
"We  know  that  thou  hast  a  devil."  'Tis  not  un- 
known who  they  were  that  cried,  "  The  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  are  these;"  and  yet  all  this  while 
they  spake  lying  words,  and  made  the  cry  of  re- 
ligion a  cover  for  their  defects  in  moral  right- 
eousness.   Nor  can  those  who  read  the  Holy 


Scriptures,  be  strangers  to  what  our  Savioi 
saith,  concerning  men  of  great  pretensions  wit) 
out  correspondent  practice.  "  Not  every  one  th 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  tl: 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doth  the  wi 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  wi 
say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  n( 
prophesied  in  thy  name?  and  in  thy  name  ha^ 
cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy  name  have  dor 
many  wonderful  works?"  But  observe  the  ai 
swer  of  Christ  to  such  nominalists  without  tl 
nature,  and  formalists  without  the  power  of  goi 
liness,  "  Then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  nevr 
knew  you ;  depart  from  me  ye  that  Vork  iniqu 
ty."  Again,  "  When  once  the  master  of  tl 
house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door,  ar 
ye  begin  to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at  tl: 
door  saying.  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us;  and  b 
shall  answer  and  say  unto  you:  I  know  you  no 
whence  you  are.  Then  shall  ye  begin  to  sa; 
We  have  eaten  and  drunken  in  thy  presence,  ari 
thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.  But  he  sha 
say,  I  tell  you  I  know  you  not,  whence  ye  ar 
depart  from  me  ye  workers  of  iniquity." 
pretences  to  Lord,  Lord,  or  to  gifts  of  prophec; 
or  casting  out  of  devils,  or  doing  of  wonderf; 
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works,  or  eating  or  drinking  in  his  presence, 
hearing  of  him  teach  in  their  streets,  would  av#^' 
anything  to  evil-doers;  "  Set  the  trumpet  totl  '^'^ 
mouth,  saith  the  Lord  to  the  Prophet.       t  M 
shall  come  as  an  eagle  against  the  house  of  tli  '"^ 
Lord,  because  they  have  transgressed  my  covi  ^' 
nant,  and  trespassed  against  my  law,  Israel  shal 
cry  unto  me.  My  God,  we  know  thee."  Th( 
had  the  confidence,  though  in  great  hypocris; 
to  address  themselves  to  God,  as  their  God,  ar! 
to  account  themselves  as  his  people;  but  mai  ! 
what  follows :  Israel  hath  cast  off  the  thing  th 
is  good,  the  enemy  shall  pursue  him,  Israel 
once  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and  the  first  fruits  ^t-^ 
his  increase.    God  planted  Israel  a  noble  vin  isiu 
wholly  a  right  seed.  And  God  remembers  Isra€ 
the  kindness  of  his  youth,  the  love  of  his  c|  'i^li^ 
pousals,  when  he  went  after  him  in  the  wildJ  f^fi 
ness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown.    But  Israi  siii 
forgot  his  maker  and  the  law  of  his  God,  and  I  "inli 
a  noble  vine  turned  into  a  degenerate  plant  of  !  ii 
strange  vine.    And  therefore  when  the  Loi  b 
looked  for  grapes  it  brought  forth  wild  grape  i"! 
When:  he  looked  for  judgment,  behold  oppressio  i!o( 
and  for  righteousness,  behold  a  cry.    Yet  nd  lari 
withstanding  this  woful  degeneracy,  Israel  bu(  ht 
temples;  and  Ephraim  (which  being  the  ch|  »stj 
tribe  of  revolting  Israel,  is  often  used  for  Israd  Kat 
made  many  altars,  and  offered  sacrifices,  and  ej  lipt 
teemed  himself  as  having  a  peculiar  relation  '  bei 
God.  "My  God  we  know  thee."  Thus  we  see  hcMce 
persons  under  a  high  profession  of  religion,  ai]  ilje. 
thinking  themselves  to  be  the  people  of  Go  ftioi 
may  be  deceived.    What  hath  been  may  be;  i|  dig 
there  were  those  in  the  apostles'  days,  that  hi\  itnj 
a  form  of  godliness,  but  denied  the  power  ther!  tlj 
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ji  of ;  so  there  may  be  such  in  ours,  upon  which 
ill  consideration  it  concerns  us  all  to  try  ourselves, 
li  [and  see  how  the  case  really  stands  between  Grod 
tl  .and  our  souls. 

^ Seeicg  then,  we  profess  faith  in  Christ  the 
^  true  light,  let  us  examine  ourselves  by  the  light 
''I  of  Christ  shining  in  our  hearts,  whether  we  are 
the  children  of  the  light?    If  we  are  children 
of  the  light,  then  we  are  those  that  walk  in  the 
^' light,  and  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  (G-od) 
is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  an- 
3^'  other,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  son, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.    We  come  to  witness 
F'the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  CJirist, 
to  cleanse  us  not  only  from  some,  but  from  all 
^'  'sin.    And  if  we  do  not  come  to  witness  this,  at 
least  in  the  initial  and  progressive  work  of  sanc- 
tification ;  we  have  cause  to  question  ourselves 
about  our  walking  in  the  light.    Walking  de- 
lotes  a  state  of  continuance  and  perseverance;  if, 
f  :hen,  we  walk  in  the  light,  we  are  such  as  abide, 
•™  md  keep  constantly  therein ;  and  if  at  any  time 
^'  iJarkness  should  surprise  any  of  us,  and  mislead 
^  as,  the  sincere  soul  that  loves  the  light  is  never 
'^•^  lit  rest  till  it  recover  that  heavenly  path  again^ 

,  I  '  Unto  those  that  walk  in  the  light,  the  light  is 
exceedingly  comfortable  and  pleasant,  for  it  gives 
q(!  ;hem  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
;i[  arod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  directs  them 
tl  n  their  spiritual  travel,  discovers  to  them  the 
(>o,  inares  and  wiles  of  the  enemy,  and  helps  to 
jij.  ivoid  them,  enabling  to  lead  a  holy  and  virtuous 
j\  ife  in  all  manner  of  conversation ;  and  in  so  do- 
ng  to  answer  the  great  end  of  the  coming  of 
;,i  he  Son  of  God  into  the  world,  and  of  his  ofFer- 
Dg  himself  unto  the  Father,  for,  <^  he  gave 
(I  limself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
ji  niquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
[t;  )le,  zealous  of  good  works;  that  vpe  being  dead 
yj.  ,0  sin  should  live  unto  righteousness.  For  Christ 
oved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he 
j,  aight  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  washing 
jij  ,f  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it 
[,f  0  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
,j|  7rinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should 
(5I  »e  holy  and  without  blemish.  That  the  world 
]j  hrough  him  might  be  saved;  for  he  died  for  all, 
,j|  hat  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
iinto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them 
fad  rose  again."    From  whence  it  necessarily 
oUows,  that  since  the  life  of  Christ  was  a  life  of 
lost,  perfect  holiness,  and  the  end  of  his  coming 
^as  and  is  to  make  men  holy,  as  God  is  holy, 
nd  perfect  as  he  is  perfect;  it  concerneth  all 
hose  that  profess  Christianity  to  be  holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation.    For  as  holiness  is  the 
adge,  so  it  is  the  necessary  and  essential  quali- 
eation  of  a  true  Christian.    Without  holiness, 
eal  and  substantial  holiness,  Christianity  is  but 
in  empty  name.    Where  that  is  wanting,  there 
only  the  outside  or  carcass  of  Eeligion,  and 


the  men  are  no  better  in  God's  account  than 
whited  walls,  and  painted  sepulchres. 

"  It  is  not  our  being  gilded  over  with  the  ex- 
ternal profession  of  Christianity,  that  will  avail 
us ;  our  religion  must  be  a  vital  principle,  in- 
wardly to  change  and  transform  us.  If  by  our 
lives  and  actions  we  do  contradict  that  religion 
which  we  profess,  we  do  by  this  very  thing 
prove  ourselves  to  be  counterfeits  and  hypocrites. 

If  a  man  profess  any  other  art  or  calling,  it 
is  expected  that  he  should  be  skilled  in  it,  and 
excel  those  that  do  not  pretend  to  it.  'Tis  the 
greatest  disparagement  to  a  physician  that  can  be 
to  say  of  him,  that  he  is  in  other  respects  an  ex- 
cellent man,  only  he  hath  no  great  skill  in  dis- 
eases, and  the  methods  of  cure;  because  this  is 
his  profession.  He  might  be  pardoned  for  other 
defects;  but  the  proper  skill  of  his  art  may 
justly  be  expected  from  him.  So  for  a  Christian, 
to  say  of  him,  the  worst  thing  in  him  is  his  life; 
he  is  very  orthodox  in  his  opinions,  but  he  is  an 
ill-natured  man;  one  of  very  violent  passions; 
he  will  be  very  frequently  drunk,  he  makes  no 
conscience  of  his  dealings ;  he  is  very  unchari- 
table to  all  that  differ  from  him.  This  man  is 
faulty  in  his  profession,  he  is  defective  in  that 
which  should  be  his  excellency.  He  may  have 
orthodox  opinions  in  religion,  but  when  all  is 
done;  there  is  no  such  error,  and  heresy,  noth- 
ing so  fundamentally  opposite  to  Religion,  as  a 
wicked  life. 

"  He  that  would  know  what  a  man  believes, 
let  him  attend  rather  to  what  he  does,  than  to 
what  he  talks.  He  that  leads  a  wicked  life, 
makes  a  more  credible  and  effectual  profession  of 
infidelity,  than  he  who  in  words  only  denies  the 
gospel.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
imagine  that  the  man  believes  Christianity,  who 
by  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  does  deny  and 
renounce  it.  The  greatest  enmity  to  religion 
is  to  profess  it,  and  live  unanswerably  to  it. 

"A  Jew  or  a  Turk  is  not  so  great  an  enemy  to 
Christianity,  as  a  lewd  and  vicious  Christian. 

"  A  Christian  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  bet- 
ter wit,  and  a  more  piercing  understanding  than 
:  a  Turk  or  an  heathen ;  but  he  professeth  to  live 
better  than  they,  to  be  more  chaste,  and  more 
temperate,  more  just,  and  more  charitable,  more 
meek  and  gentle,  more  loving,  and  peacable  than 
other  men.  If  any  man  profess  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  do  not  live  better  than  others,  he  is  a 
mere  pretender  and  mountebank  in  religion." 

And  then  pressing  all  those  who  call  them- 
selves Christians  to  live  up  to  the  essential  and 
fundamental  laws  of  religion,  the  same  author 
sums  this  up  under  these  heads ; — ^'  To  love  God 
and  to  love  our  neighbor,  to  do  to  every  man,  as 
we  would  have  him  do  to  us ;  to  mortify  our 
lusts  and  subdue  our  passions,  and  sincerely  to 
endeavor  to  grow  in  every  grace  and  virtue ;  and 
to  abouud  in  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
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which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God.'^ 

These  are  undoubtedly,  the  essential  and  fun- 
damental laws  of  Christianity,  and  they  that  are 
found  in  obedience  thereunto  are  the  only  true 
Christians,  because  they  do  what  Christ  requires  of 
them,  and  give  up  in  faithful  obedience  to  his 
holy  and  pure  divine  light ;  which  supports  and 
comforts  them  under  all  exercises  and  tempta- 
tions, sweetens  every  cup,  though  never  so  bit- 
ter to  flesh  and  blood,  enables  them  to  surmount 
all  difl&culties  they  meet  with,  works  out  all  that 
is  of  the  dark  sinful  nature,  sanctifies  them  tho- 
roughly, and  makes  them  meet  to  be  partakers  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

fTo  be  coniinued.] 


SOLEMN  THOUGHTS. 

Few  persons  can  be  found  so  senseless  or  so 
reckless  as  not  to  recognise  the  seriousness  of 
death.  Probably,  few  could  look  upon  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  lifeless- human  counten- 
ance without  a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  thought, 
that,  ere  long,  their  day, too,  must  come  when  the 
beating  of  the  busy  heart  shall  cease,  and  the 
now  quick  blood  shall  stay  its  course,  when  the 
hand  shall  lose  its  cunning  and  the  brain  its 
power.  Such  impressions  are  too  often  transi- 
tory, passing  away  with  the  object  that  awoke 
them,  because  persons  do  not  stop  to  consider 
why  it  is  that  solemnity  and  awe  pervade  the 
presence  of  death.  If  they  did,  they  would  feel 
that  this  solemnity  was  reflected  upon  life,  and 
life  would  become  to  them  as  serious  as  death. 
Both  would  be  serious,  but  neither  sorrowful ;  for 
then  death  would  lose  its  terror  and  would  be 
looked  forward  to  simply  as  the  beginning  of 
eternal  life.  The  solemnity  of  life  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  preparation  for  eternity  ;  and  the 
solemnity  of  death  in  the  fact,  that  the  prepara- 
tion is  over  and  the  eternity  begun. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  cause  of  sadness,  but 
infinite  cause  for  thoughtful  seriousness. 


FROM  A  COLLECTION  OF  MEMORIALS. 

Mary  Pooley,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Pooley,  of  Tooley  street,  Southwark,  was  born 
the  11th  of  the  fifth  month,  1772.  Her  parents 
were  concerned  to  bring  her  up  in  plainness  and 
sobriety  :  and  their  endeavors  for  her  preserva- 
tion therein,  and  from  the  many  evils  which  are 
in  the  world,  were  not  inefiectual;  for,  although 
of  a  lively  disposition,  she  was  religiously  in- 
clined in  very  early  life,  she  loved  the  truth,  and 
the  friends  of  it,  and  was  of  a  steady  deport- 
ment. 

About  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  she 
seemed  more  frequently  indisposed  than  hereto- 
fore, and  although  it  did  not  appear  unlikely  to 
others  that  she  might  still  live  to  see  many  days. 


yet  she  seemed  to  have  a  sense  given  her  that 
her  stay  in  this  world  would  not  be  to  an  ad- 
vanced age:  and  her  indisposition  increasing,  be- 
came a  settled  decline.  Daring  this  trying  sea- 
son, her  patience  was  remarkable;  she  was 
preserved  from  murmuring,  and  seemed  cheerful 
in  spirity  saying,  '  Through  mercy  I  do  not  re- 
pine.' 

Many  expressions  she  uttered  in  the  course  of 
her  illness,  tending  to  show  the  resignation  of  , 
her  'mind,  and  quiet  acquiescence  with  divine 
permission.    About  a  month  before  her  decease, 
her  father  asking  her  how  she  did,  she  replied, 
'  I  seem  to  be  gradually  going  j  I  have  remem- 
bered  the  words  of  Job,  "  The  Lord  giveth  and « 
the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  j| 
the  Lord.''    It  is  best  to  be" resigned;  do  notj! 
grieve,  dear  father,  the  Lord  be  with  thee;'  and 
again  advised  her  parents  to  give  her  up  freely,] 
saying,  <  We  must  part  some  time  or  other,  an  ' 
I  cannot  go  better  than  well.' 

About  two  weeks  before  her  decease,  after  hav< 
ing  made  divers  solid  remarks,  she  spoke  to  this 
efi"ect,  '  There  is  a  language  that  I  have  often 
thought  of  in  the  time  of  health,  which  is,  0 
that  I  might  walk  in  all  things  consistent  with 
the  truth  I  make  profession  of.'  And  at  another 
time,  nearer  her  end,  she  said,  '  I  think  I  may 


I- 

T 


truly 

ness 


resigned 


I  have  not  murmured  in  all  this  illJ*'"^ 
,  the  Lord  is  my  refuge  ;  I  am  comfortabljlP'^ 


to  his  divine  will,  and  seem  to  hate  "j^' 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.' 

She  continued  a  few  days  longer,  during  whicW 
she  uttered  divers  expressions  to  the  same  effect  %  ^' 
as  the  foregoing.  The  day  she  died,  she  desired 
that  her  father  and  brother  might  be  sent  for,  ^'^^ 
with  whom  she  had  a  solemn  season ;  and  after-  ''""^^ 
wards  appeared  serene,  and  'given  up  to  the 
Lord's  will.    She  quietly  departed  the  12th  oi  '^^^^ 
the  eleventh  month,  1792,  aged  about  twentjl  ^'^ij 
years  and  a  half;  and  was  interred  the  18th,  it  '^of 
Long  Lane  burial  ground,  after  a  meeting  helc  ^ 
at  Horselydown.  H^"^ 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 
Continued  from  page  314. 

From  the  first  settlement,  by  the  white  rm 
of  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River, ' 
the  French  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaskaskia,; 
about  the  year  1682,  and  by  a  company  of  emi- 
grants from  Virginia  about  one  hundred  yearsl 
subsequently,  slavery  had  existed,  and  was  aslN^o^ 
lawfully  established  as  it  had  been  under  the  No,  i 
laws  of  Louisiana  or  of  those  of  Virginia.  It  i?ioe? 
was  the  knowledge  of  this  existence  of  slavery  'litl; 
and  his  known  opinion  in  favor  of  a  prospective'  liV 
rather  than  a  sudden  abolition,  that  induced  Mr.  Tarij 
J efferson  to  use  the  phrase  he  did  in  the  ordi-  fiioD, 
nance— «^  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Chris  t'?';  • 
tian  era  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol 
untary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  &c. 

"  of 
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This  provision  recognised  the  existence  of  sla- 
yerj;  and  contemplated  the  toleration  of  it  in 
those  States  for  sixteen  years  (he  drew  the  ordi- 
nance in  1784),  when  it  was  to  cease.  From  this 
it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  ordinance  intended  it  to  abolish  the  then  ex- 
isting state  of  slavery,  as  well  as  to  prohibit  its 
'ever  being  tolerated  in  the  country  northwest  of 
he  Ohio  River. 

To  these  reasons  for  the  existence  then  of  ne- 
;ro  slavery,  may  be  added  the  fact  of  Virginia 
aving  granted  land  to  many  of  her  citizens  who 
served  in  the  wars  carried  on  against  the 
ndians,  and  in  this  way  having  had  opportuni- 
ies  of  seeing  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  the 
hio,  and  being  pleased  with  it,  they  settled  on 
he  lands  thus  granted  to  them.  In  this  way  the 
rst  settlers,  both  of  French  and  English  des- 
ent,  were  from  slaveholding  colonies,  and  the 
aws  of  those  colonies  having  been  extended  to, 
ind  being  in  full  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
doption  of  the  ordinance,  it  was  to  have  been 
xpected  that  its  provision  for  the  prohibition 
f  slavery  would  not  be  popular  with  many  of 
em.    These  feelings  of  disapprobation  at  once 
vinced  themselves  by  the  larger  and  more  in- 
lligent  slaveholders  removing  across  the  river 
to  Louisiana,  and  taking  with  them  their  slaves 
prevent  their  being  emancipated  by  the  Ordi- 
ance.    The  poorer  and  less  intelligent  masters, 
ch  owning  but  a  very  few  slaves,  being  igno- 
nt  of  the  English  language  and  laws,  and  be- 
g  also  cut  off  from  a  knowledge  of  passing 
ents,  by  there  being  then  no  mails  running  to 
eir  remote  settlements,  continued  to  hold  and 
)  treat  their  late  slaves  as  if  the  Ordinance  had 
ot  emancipated  them.  This  state  of  things  con- 
'nued  for  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of  the  ig- 
orance  of  the  negroes  of  the  English  language 
d  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  their  rights,  and 
cm  the  fear  of  punishment  if  they  attempted 
and  also,  from  the  odium  which  attached  to 
ose  who  should  aid  them.    To  this  should  be 
ided,  that  many  of  the  officers  in  whose  hands 
e  law  had  placed  the  power,  were  themselves 
imants  of  the  negroes^  services,  and  interested 
I  continuing  the  then  existing  state  of  things, 
e  long  and  extraordinary  acquiescence  in  the 
ntinuance  of  the  bondage  of  the  French  slaves 
vS  they  were  called)  encouraged  those  who  can 
ways  find  reasons  for  doing  what  will  promote 
eir  own  immediate  interest,  or  what  they  like 
do,  to  set  up  a  right  to  the  French  negroes' 
rvices  ;  some  contending  for  it  under  the  treaty 
1763,  and  some  under  the  terms  of  cession 
m  Virginia. 

Various  influences  operated  to  create  dissatis- 
ction,  particularly  with  the  partisans  of  the 
rritorial  officers,  and  such  citizens  as  were  in- 
rested  in,  or  were  under  the  in  fluence  of  the 
rmer  system  of  servitude,  and  of  course  of  that 
ass  of  men  to  be  found  everywhere,  who  delight 


in  exercising  the  rights  and  privileges  of  mas- 
ters. All  these  causes  produced  excitement,  and 
had  their  effect  in  elections,  and  repeatedly 
showed  themselves  in  the  form  of  petitions  from 
the  people  and  the  legislatures  to  Congress,  ask- 
ing a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  clause  of  the 
Ordinance  prohibiting  slavery.  To  these  appli- 
cations. Congress  uniformly  and  decidedly  refused 
its  assent,  and  sustained  the  prohibitory  clause  of 
the  Ordinance.  As  instance  of  this,  I  will  state, 
that  in  March,  1803,  the  celebrated  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  as  Chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
to  which  one  of  these  petitions  was  referred,  ask- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  provision  in  the  Ordi- 
nance prohibiting  slavery,  made  a  report  against 
it,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  House.  In 
this  report  the  following  strong  and  highly  ap- 
probatory language  is  used  in  relation  to  the  or- 
dinance: That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  sufficiently  evinced,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not 
necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and  settlement 
of  colonies  in  that  region.  That  this  labor,  de- 
monstrably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
ducts more  valuable  than  any  known  to  that 
quarter  of  the  United  States  :  That  the  commit- 
tee deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient 
to  impair  a  provision  wisely  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  north- 
western country,  and  to  give  strength  and  secu- 
rity to  that  extensive  frontier.  In  the  salutary 
operation  of  this  sagacious  and  benevolent  res- 
traint, it  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  In- 
diana will,  at  no  distant  day,  find  ample  remune- 
ration for  a  temporary  privation  of  labor  and  of 
emigration." 

In  March,  1804,  another  report  was  made,  on 
a  similar  application  from  Indiana,  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Del- 
aware, was  chairman,  in  which  a  suspension  for 
ten  years  of  the  anti-slavery  provision  was  re- 
commended, on  the  condition  that  the  descend- 
ants of  all  such  slaves  should,  if  males,  be  free 
at  the  age  of  25  years,  and,  if  females,  at  the 
age  of  21  years.  In  this  report  the  House  re- 
fused to  concur.  In  February,  1806,  another 
report  was  made  recommending  a  suspension  for 
ten  years,  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  G-arnett, 
of  Virginia,  was  chairman,  with  a  similar  result 
— the  non-concurrence  of  the  House.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1807,  a  committee  of  the  House,  of  which 
Mr.  Parke,  Delegate  from  Indiana,  was  chairman, 
made  still  another  report  in  favor  of  suspending 
.the  prohibitory  clause  for  ten  years,  in  which 
the  H*ouse  again  refused  to  concur.  By  what 
majorities  these  disapproving  votes  were  given, 
is  not  stated  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  in  November,  1807,  Mr. 
Franklin,  of  North  Carolina,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
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to  which  had  been  referred  a  petition  from  the 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Indiana  Territory,  and  also  a  remonstrance 
agaiost  the  same  from  the  citizens  of  Clark 
County  in  said  Territory,  made  a  report  against 
the  suspension  of  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the 
ordinance,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  a  dissenting  voice. 

In  alluding  to  these  proceedings  of  Congress, 
Senator  Benton,  in  a  speech  he  made  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1850,  said — Thus  five  times  in  four  years  the 
respective  Houses  of  Congress  refused  to  admit 
even  a  temporary  extension  or  rather  re-extension 
of  slavery  into  Indiana  Territory,  which  had 
been,  before  the  ordinance  of  1787,  a  slave  ter- 
ritory, holding  many  slaves  at  Yincennes.  These 
five  refusals  to  suspend  the  ordinance  of  '87  were 
so  many  confirmations  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  was  to  the 
same  effect  or  stronger.  The  Missouri  Compro- 
mise line  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  territory  ; 
the  Texas  annexation  resolution  was  the  same ; 
the  Ordinance  of  '87  itself,  so  often  confirmed 
by  Congress,  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  territory 
— in  fact  its  actual  abolition  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  slavery  existed  in  fact  in  French  settlements 
of  the  Illinois,  at  that  time ;  and  that  the  ordi- 
nance terminated  it.  I  act  then,"  he  said,  "  in 
conformity  to  the  long  uniformly  established 
policy  of  Congress,  as  well  as  in  conformity  to 
ray  own  principles,  in  refusing  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery." 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  Ordinance, 
nor  would  what  has  been  written  deserve  the 
name  of  a  hasty  sketch  of  its  history,  were  I  to 
omit  to  add  some  of  the  repeated  and  unprece- 
dented sanctions  it  has  received  from  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  We  have  seen  it  was 
the  offspring  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  our 
country;  and  no  one  can  fail  to  see  in  it  the  kin- 
dred political  features  of  its  elder  brother,  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  It  has 
been  shown  with  what  extraordinary  unanimity 
it  passed  the  old  Congress — but  one  member  vo- 
ting against  it ;  nor  was  his  particular  objection 
to  the  Ordinance  known. . 

Among  the  first  laws  passed  by  the  first  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  President  "Washington, 
August  7th,  1789,  was  one  to  adapt  the  Ordi- 
nance to  the  new  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  thus  received  the  sanction  of  Congress 
under  the  present  constitution,  as  it  had  previ- 
ously done  of  the  Old  Congress  under  the  arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

The  7th  Congress  passed  an  act,  which  was 
approved  by  President  Jefferson,  April  30, 1802, 
authorizing  Ohio  to  form  a  State  constitution 
and  for  her  admission  into  the  Union:  ^'Pro- 
vided the  same  shall  be  republican,  and  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  Ordinance  of  the  18th  of  July, 
1787,  between  the  original  States,  and  the  peo- 
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pie  and  States  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
lliver  Ohio."  This  was  the  first  of  the  States, 
trained  during  its  minority  under  the  government 
of  the  Ordinance,  which  was  admitted  at  matu- 
rity into  the  Union;  and  no  doubt  its  author 
felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  at  being  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  having  it  in  his  power 
to  use  his  influence  in  shaping  the  terms  of  her 
admission,  so  as  to  carry  out,  and  perpetuate,  his 
original  purpose  in  making  permanent  the  great 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  by  ex 
tending  them  to  the  States,  as  well  as  to  the  ter 
ritories,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  North-western 
Territory. 

Oa  the  19th  of  April,  1816,  the  11th  Con 
gross  passed  an  act  authorizing  Indiana  to  form 
a  State  constitution,  and  for  her  admissioni  into 
the  Union;  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1818,  the 
15th  Congress  passed  a  similar  law,  for  the  ad 
mission  of  Illinois  Both  of  these  acts  were 
approved  by  President  Madison,  and  both  con 
tained  similar  provisoes — that  their  constitutions 
when  formed  should  be  "  republican,  and  no 
repugnant  to  the  Ordinance  of  July  13 
1787." 

The  16th  Congress  passed  an  act,  commonly 
known  as  the  Missouri-Compromise,  authorizing 
the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government  "  and  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  certain  territories,"  approved  by  President  'li" 
Monroe,  March  6,  1820,  in  which  it  is  provided 
''That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana 
which  lies  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  notit 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contem-  ii?tli 
plated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  serv-  fl' 
itude,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimesy 
whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicti  k 
ed,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited : 
Provided  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  w 
the  same  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  Ufas 
claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  i 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclairaedj  tg? 
and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or hei  >8.  J 
labor  or  service  as  aforesaid,"  This  act,  by  usind  feivei 
language  so  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  OrH  froiis 
dinance,  recognizes  and  sanctions  its  provisions  ie, 
in  relation  to  slavery,  and  extends  them  to  all|  eqni 
the  territory  owned  by  the  United  States  west  oil  spr 
the  River  Mississippi  and  north  of  36°  30',  ex 
cept  the  State  of  Missouri. 

By  the  joint  Resolution  annexing  Texas  to  thektlio 
United  States,  passed  by  the  28th  Congress,  aDdflV: 
approved  by  President  Tyler,  March  1st,  1845 1 
it  is  stipulated,  that  such  States  as  may  be  formec  .!-^ 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  soutl:> 
of  36"  30'  north  latitude,  commonly  known  ai  ki^ 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admittec  itimpj 
into  the  Union  with,  or  without  slavery,  as  th<  lisJi^ 
people  of  each  State,  asking  admission,  may  del  issof'] 
sire  :  And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall  b<l 
formed  out  of  such  territory,  north  of  said  Mis 
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iouri  Compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  (except  for  cripaes)  shall  be  prohibited.  ' 

The  act  passed  by  the  30th  Congress,  and  ap- 
)roved  by  President  Polk,  August  14,  1848,  to 
sstablish  a  territorial  government  for  Oregon, 
provides    That  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory 
shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  all  and  singular  the 
lights,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  and 
lecured  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  by 
;he  articles  of  compact,  contained  in  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  said  Territory,  on 
|he  13th  day  of  July,  1787,  and  shall  be  sub- 
act  to  all  the  conditions  and  restrictions  and 
irohibitions  in  said  articles  of  compact  imposed 
pon  the  people  of  said  Territory/^    It  cannot 
scape  notice,  that  this,  the  last  of  the  many 
cts  of  Congress  approbatory  and  confirmatory 
fthe  Ordinance,  should  be  most  complimentary 
f  it.    The  language  used  represents  the  Ordi- 
ance  as  a  boon  by  which  the  people  of  Oregon 
ecame  entitled  to  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges 
Qd  advantages  which  that  measure  granted  and 
3cured  to  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
:tory. 

This  statement  shows  that  between  1787  and 
854,  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  re- 
ealed,  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years,  eight  dif-  , 
(rent  Congresses  passed,  and  six  different  indi- 
iduals  acting  as  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
iz:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
yler,  and  Polk,  approved  eight  laws  of  the 
nited  States,  enacting  and  re-enacting,  sanc- 
oningand  confirming  and  extending,  as  well  in 
ngth  of  time,  as  extent  of  space,  the  ordinance 
•  1787.  Yes — all  sections  of  our  extensive  and 
iversified  country,  and  all  the  numerous  parties 
Itc  which  our  people  have  been  divided  since 
ir  confederation  was  formed,  have  given  to  it 
leir  approbation  and  sanction,  and  that  also  to 
^measure  involving  interests,  of  all  others,  the 
ost  exciting,  and  on  which  there  has  even  been 
e  greatest  and  most  angry  diversity  of  opin- 
ns.  It  is  believed  that  no  similar  measure  ever 
ceived  such  signal  and  repeated  proofs  of  the 
'probation  of  the  people,  as  this  Ordinance  has 
tne.    To  those,  who  will  trace  the  history  of 
is  question,  it  will  appear  marvellous,  and  show 
e  profound  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  such 
efficacious  measure  for  our  country.  Contrast 
ese  evidences  of  approbation  of  the  Ordinance, 
th  those  given  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
1  States,  and  it  will  result  greatly  in  favor  of 
e  former.    It  will  sbow,  if  unanimity  of  opin- 
1  and  repetition  of  legislative  action  can  give 
;ight,  that  the  Ordinance  is  entitled  to  even 
)re  than  the  Constitution,  which  encountered 
iich  opposition  in  the  national  convention  that 
ide  it,  in  which  it  received  the  signatures  or 
tes  of  but  thirty-nine  out  of  fifty-five  members 
A  10  attended  the  convention,  and  was  ratified  by 
|Miall  majorities  in  many  of  the  State  conventions. 


To  a  cool  and  dispassionate  observer,  who  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  enlightened  origin,  the  great 
popularity,  and  beneficial  effects  of  the  ordinance, 
it  seems  to  be  incredible  that  it  should  have 
been  repealed;  and  especially  denounced  as  vio- 
lating the  great  principles  on  which  our  G-overn- 
ment  is  founded.  Yet  such  has  been  the  fact, 
and  what  adds  to  the  astonishment  is,  that  this 
has  been  done  by  men  professing  to  be  of  the 
Jefferson  school  of  politics.  The  inconsistency 
is  truly  mortifying  to  those  who  believe,  as  well 
in  the  capacity  of  man  to  govern  himself,  as  in 
the  wisdom  and  suitability  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions to  promote,  above  all  others,  his  happi- 
ness. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  the  wisdom,  expedi- 
ency, and  salutary  practical  effrcts  of  the  Ordi- 
nance, could  not  be  more  clearly  shown  than  by 
contrasting  its  operations  with  those  of  its  sub- 
stitute. Under  the  ordinance  from  1787  to  1854, 
the  Territories  subject  to  it  were  quiet,  happy, 
and  prosperous.  Since  its  principles  were  repu- 
diated, in  1854,  we  have  had  nothing  but  con- 
tention, riots,  and  threats,  if  not  the  awful  reali- 
ties of  civil  war,  which  painful  state  of  things 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  substitution  of  the 
legislation  of  1854  for  that  of  1787,  long  con- 
\  secrated  as  it  had  been  by  time,  and  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  our 
country. 


Adam  Clark,  in  his  commentaries,  thus  ex- 
plains the  passage,  "  The  pillars  of  the  earth  are 
the  Lord's,''  which  occurs  in  the  prophotic 
hymn  of  Hannah,  2d,  chapter  of  Samuel : — 

The  words,  ^  pillars  of  the  earth,'  Parkhurst 
translates  and  defends  thus:  "  The  compressors 
of  the  earth;  i.  e.,  the  columns  of  the  celestial 
fluid  which  compress  or  keep  its  parts  together.' 

This  is  all  imaginary  ;  we  do  not  know  this 
compressing  celestial  fluid;  but  there  is  one  which 
answers  the  same  end,  which  we  do  know, 
^.  e.,  the  air,  the  columns  of  which  pixss  upon 
the  earth  in  all  directions,  above,  heloiv,  aroundy 
with  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  to  every  square 
inch;  so  that  a  column  of  air  of  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  on  the  surftice  of  the  globe, 
measures  one  square  inch,  is  known,  by  the  most 
accurate  and  indubitable  experiments,  to  weigh 
fifteen  pounds.  Now,  as  a  square  foot  contains 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  square  inches,  each 
foot  must  be  compressed  with  a  weight  of  incum- 
bent atmospheric  air,  equal  to  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  And,  as  the  earth 
is  known  to  contain  a  surface  of  five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  billions  of  square 
feet,  hence,  allowing  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  to  each  square  foot,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  must  sustain  a  pressure  of 
atmospheric  air  equal  to  twelve  trillions  and 
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forty-one  thousand  billions  of  pounds,  or  six 
thousand  and  twenty-one  billions  of  tons.  This 
pressure,  independently  of  what  is  called  gravity, 
is  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  parts  of  the  earth 
together,  and  perhaps  to  counteract  all  the  in- 
fluence of  centrifugal  force.  But  adding  to  this, 
all  the  influence  of  gravity  or  attraction,  by  which 
every  particle  of  matter  tends  to  the  centre,  these 
compressors  of  the  earth  are  sufficient  to  poise, 
balance,  and  preserve  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe.  These  pillars  or  compressors  are  an  as- 
tonishing provision  made  by  the  wisdom  of  God 
for  the  necessities  of  the  globe.  Without  this, 
water  would  not  rise  in  fountains,  nor  the  sap  in 
vegetables.  Without  this,  there  would  be  no 
respiration  for  man  or  beast,  and  no  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  any  animal.  In  short,  both  vege- 
table and  animal  life  depend,  under  God,  on 
these  pillars  or  compressors  of  the  earth  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  this  compressing  power,  the  air 
contained  in  the  vessels  of  all  plants  and  animals 
would,  by  its  elasticity,  expand  and  instantly 
rupture  all  those  vessels,  and  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  but  God 
in  his  wisdom  has  so  balanced  these  two  forces, 
that,  while  they  appear  to  counteract  and  balance 
each  other,  they  serve,  by  mutual  dilations  and 
compressi(ms,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  in  vegetables  and  the  blood  in  animals. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  9,  1856. 

The  Memoir  of  John  Jackson  will  be  contin- 
ued in  our  next  number. 


Attention  is  requested  to  the  review  of  the 
weather  for  the  Seventh  month,  to  be  found  in 
another  column.  The  facts  and  comparisons  it 
contains  possess  unusual  interest,  and  for  those 
who  do  not  have  the  Intelligencer  bound,  the 
article  is  well  worth  preservation  for  future 
reference. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  Samuel  Townsend 
Hatford   county,   Md.,    on  the   26th  ult..  Anne 
S.,  infant  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  J.  Turner. 
Illinois  papers  please  copy.] 


OUR  HEARTS. 

They  may  be  compared  to  a  garden.  The  weeds 
of  unkindness,  selfishness,  and  pride  come  up  of 
themselves.  They  need  no  cultivation.  If  we 
take  no  care  of  our  hearts,  these  will  be  sure  to 
grow  rank  enough.  But  the  beautiful  plants, 
love,  gentleness,  kindness,  and  self-denial  will 
not  grow  without  culture. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Pennsylvan 
J ournal  of  Prison  Discipline,  the  Editor  of  which| 
expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  no  fiction.  May  it 
prove  an  incentive  to  all  to  stretch  forth  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  young  in  iniquity,  who  might 
often  be  saved  from  plunging  into  deeper  guilt, 
and  even  become  valuable  members  of  society. 

THE  CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEF. 

In  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  a  busy  city 
walked  an  elderly  lady,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  lately  completed  his  education 
Being  engaged  iu  conversation,  neither  of  them 
seemed  to  attend  to  anything  besides,  until  the 
crowd  pressing  against  them  caused  the  gentle 
man  to  look  round,  when  he  perceived  some  boys 
of  what  he  called  suspicious  appearance,  follow 
ing  their  path.  "  Ah,  I  must  watch  my  pockets/ 
he  said  :  I  had  a  warning  when  last  here  of  ih 
what  I  may  expect  in  your  city.'' 

What  was  it  ?"  inquired  the  lady. 

Probably  what  is  only  a  common  occurrence 
My  India  handkerchief  was  picked  from  m#B 
pocket.  ^  Sir,  your  handkerchief  is  stolen,'  sak 
a  woman.  I  looked  behind,  and  there  was  Jf!o\ 
young  lad  making  off  with  it  at  full  speed; 
followed,  and  if  my  fingers  were  not  as  light 
his — my  feet  were.  When  he  saw  that  I  waib 
likely  to  win  the  race  he  dropped  his  spoils,  so .  bj 
recovered  my  property;  and  the  little  rogu^ 
might  have  got  off  better  than  he  deserved,  hac 
not  a  policeiuan  witnessed  the  transaction,  am 
provided  him  with  lodging  gratis ;  yet  not  quit 
so,  for  he  had  to  pay  by  hard  labor  for  boarcitt 
and  lodging  while  he  remained." 

And  doubtless  he  came  out  of  that  lodging  » 
better  'qualified  and  better  disposed  to  pick  you 
pocket  than  when  he  went  in." 

That  is  no  affair  of  mine,  Mrs.  Harmapilit 
1My  business  is  to  punish  a  thief  when  I  catc 
him.    Let  the  chaplain  reform  him,  if  he  can. 

^'  Aided  by  the  society  to  which  the  poor  ou 
prit  will  be  condemned  during  his  imprisonmentllj 
answered  Mrs.  Harman.    "  Ah,  my  dear  sir,(  ki 
said  she,    how  different  is  the  end  man  propose! 
in  the  case  of  an  offender  against  himself,  froEi  ^ 
that  which  our  heavenly  Father  designs  in  deajj 
ing  with  far  worse  offenders!    Man  aims  onl  pit 
to  punish  ;  God  seeks  to  convert."  j  5v 

But,  you  hardly  expect  me  to  stand  preacl 
ing  in  the  street  to  every  little  thief  whose  ban 
I  may  find  in  my  pocket." 

No,  I  do  not.  But  as  we  are  all  intereste 
in  the  suppression  of  vice,  I  would  have  yo 
and  all  others  alive  to  the  importance  of  makin 
use  of  the  means  by  which  these  poor  outcasi 
may  become  respectable  members  of  society,  an 
instead  of  handing  them  over  on  every  occasio 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  law,  endeavor  t 
place  them  where  their  evil  habits  may  be  ohecke 
and  their  intellect  cultivated." 
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i  All  perfectly  utopiarij  Mrs.  Harman,  believe 
line.  Show  me  a  single  instance  in  which  any 
good  fruit  has  ever  been  found  on  one  of  these 
brab-stocks,  and  then  I  may  try  to  act  as  you 
desire;  the  next  time  my  pocket  is  picked/' 

^' You  promise  me  that,  do  you  ?"  said  she 
looking  up  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  I  may  very  safely/'  he  replied  laughing. 
"  Well,  when  we  arrive  at  the  cottage  I  will 
tell  you  a  tale  that  I  think  will  interest  you." 

This  cottage  (Mrs.  Barman's  residence,)  lay 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  was  soon  reached; 
and  whon  she  and  her  young  friend  were  seated 
jshe  began  as  follows  : — "  You  may  have  heard 
from  your  mother,  that  I  was  once  in  a  situation 
iiffcrent  from  that  which  I  now  occupy  -  that  I 
was,  in  fact,  what  many  would  call  wealthy. 
But  with  this  portion  of  my  history  I  am  not 
^oing  to  trouble  you,  save  only  to  mention  that 
t  was  then  the  circumstance  took  place  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  my  present  story.  I 
had  driven  out  one  day  in  an  open  carriage  to 
make  purchases  in  the  city,  and  was  returning 
home,  when  I  had  occasion  to  stop  in  a  crowded 
horoughfare,  to  speak  to  a  person  whom  I  em- 
ployed. While  doing  so,  I  forgot  that  at  the 
dthev  side  of  the  open  carriage  lay  a  basket  con- 
.aining  some  valuable  articles,  and  out  of  which 
liung  a  cambric  hankerchief.  Having  finished 
my  business,  I  turned  round  just  in  time  to  see 
I  boy,  apparently  about  ten  years  of  age,  draw 
he  handkerchief  out,  and  he  was  on  the 
ooint  of  making  off  with  it  when  my  servant 
3aught  him  by  the  ragged  collar  of  a  miserable 
3oat,  and  applying  to  him  some  not  very  com- 
)limentary  epithets,  was  about  handing  him  over 
0  a  policeman,  when  something  in  the  boy's 
countenance  struck  me  with  compassion.  He 
lad  not  only  the  appearance  of  extreme  want, 
jut  when  detected  in  the  theft  hung  his  head 
-vith  shame,  a  burning  blush  spreading  over  his 
.vasted  and  pallid  features.  '  No,  no,  John,'  I 
iiied,  '  do  not  give  him  up  to  the  police.  Let 
is  try  if  we  cannot  do  something  better  for  him 
Amn  that.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  John  declared  the  little 
/agabond  deserved  nothing  but  the  gaol.  I  re- 
lolved  to  have  my  own  way,  and  to  make  an  ex- 
3eriment  with  this  unfortunate  child.  I  told 
lim  where  I  lived,  promising  him  a  good  dinner 
md  a  coat  if  he  would  come  to  my  house  that 
jvening.  It  would  have  amused  you  had  you 
icen  my  servant's  face  when  he  heard  me  invit- 
ng  a  thief  to  my  house,  and  promising  him  a 
•eward  for  coming ;  predicting  that  I  should  soon 
lave  a  visit  from  a  gang  of  housebreakers,  and 
hat  this  ^little  viper'  would  show  them  the  way. 
L  promised  him  to  be  cautious,  and  not  to  let 
he  boy  see  any  of  the  house  until  we  had  proved 
lim.  He  came  an  hour  after,  and  had  I  not 
jeen  myself  watching  for  him  [  should  never 
lave  known  of  his  arrival,  for  he  hung  about  the 


back-door  without  courage  to  knock.  Most  un- 
willingly the  cook  sent  him  out  a  plentiful  din- 
ner, and  I  stood  by  while  he  ate  it,  or  rather 
part  of  it,  as  he  did  not  finish  what  he  got ;  when 
I  urged  him  to  do  so,  he  asked  leave  to  take  the 
rest  home.  As  yet  I  had  asked  him  no  questions, 
but  now  inquired  where  was  his  home  ?  Whether 
he  had  parents,  or  any  family  living  ?  Where 
his  home  was  he  would  not  tell ;  but  he  had  no 
father,  no  mother,  no  brother  nor  sister ;  and 
with  much  difficulty  I  gathered  from  his  lips  the 
following  tale  : — 

''  His  father  had  been  a  laborer,  and  was  kil- 
led by  a  fall  from  a  scaffolding  the  preceding 
year.  His  mother  went  out  to  work,  and  earned 
a  miserable  pittance,  which  just  preserved  them 
from  starvation.  She  had  died  about  three 
months  before  I  met  him,  (probably  from  want) 
and  he  had  not  any  one  to  look  to  for  a  meal 
but  the  owners  of  the  lodging-house,  one  corner 
of  a  wretched  garret  of  which  he  and  his  mother 
had  occupied.  These  people  would  allow  him  to 
remain  only  on  one  condition,  namely,  that  he 
would  '  do  something'  for  his  own  support.  What 
that  something  was  you  can  easily  guess,  and  he 
soon  learned  the  necessity  of  attending  to  their 
requirements.  Becoming  a  regular  street  pil- 
ferer, if  he  returned  home  in  the  evening  empty- 
handed  he  was  beaten  and  sent  supperless  to  bed. 
and  such  had  been  his  life  from  the  time  his 
mother  died  until  I  learned  his  melancholy 
story. 

«'I  was  encouraged  in  my  desire  to  take  some 
steps  to  rescue  him  from  destruction,  by  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  not  yet  hardened  in  crime  ; 
and  I  was  still  further  encouraged  by  seeing  a 
glow  of  pleasure  on  his  countenance  at  my  pro- 
posal to  give  him  a  bed  in  an  out-office,  and 
breakfast  and  dinner  every  day,  provided  he 
would  give  up  his  wicked  practices,  of  which  I 
tried  to  show  him  the  evil ;  and  after  he  had 
done  some  errands,  and  what  he  was  capable  of 
doing  in  our  farmyard,  attend  a  school  every 
day.  Well-washed,  well-clad,  and  looking  fresh 
and  strong  after  even  one  week  of  his  new  life, 

Ned  C  went  to  the  school,  where  he  ^id  full 

justice  both  to  himself  and  his  master.  There 
was  nothing  which  the  master  was  capable  of 
teaching  that  Ned  did  not  show  he  should,  after 
a  while,  be  capable  of  learning.  There,  was  one 
branch  of  knowledge  in  which  his  progress  gave 
me  by  far  the  greatest  satisfaction,— -I  mean  the 
knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation. 
He  attended  a  Sunday-school  and  quickly  evinced 
a  deep  interest  in  the  lessons  there  imparted. 
His  behaviour  became  marked  by  so  much  pro- 
priety, that  he  obtained,  I  may  say,  even  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  had  known  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life.  Still  as  he  grew  up,  I  could 
often  observe  symptoms  of  an  uneasy  and  un- 
settled mind ;  and  on  my  questioning  him  about 
it  one  day  when  he  was  just  eighteen,  he  con- 
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fessed  to  me  that  the  one  thing  he  desired  more 
than  any  other  was  to  get  away  from  the  scene 
of  his  juvenile  wickedness,  and  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  some  foreign  land.  I  could  not  blame 
him,  and  much  as  I  valued  him  as  a  useful  and 
trusty  servant,  I  resolved  to  forward  his  wishes 
by  every  means  in  my  power. 

I  had  then  some  friends  abroad,  and  to  them 

I  recommended  Edward  0  .    He  had  laid 

by  some  money  while  in  my  service,  to  which  I 
was  glad  to  make  such  an  addition  as  would  pro- 
vide him  with  a  respectable  outfit.  The  morn- 
ing on  which  he  went  away  he  said  he  had  a  fa- 
vor to  beg  of  me  j  I  saw  his  lip  tremble  and  his 
cheek  flush  as  he  told  me  what  the  favor  was. 
It  was  only  this ;  that  if  I  still  had  the  remains 
of  the  cambric  handkerchief,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  me,  I  would  allow 
him  to  take  it  with  him.  It  would  be  of  use  to 
him  in  two  ways,  he  said ;  it  would  remind  him 
of  what  he  once  was  and  keep  him  humble ;  and 
it  would  also  remind  him  of  her  who  had  rescued 
'him  from  his  degraded  condition,  and  keep  him 
grateful.  It  was  with  many  "tears  that  I  gave 
him  the  handkerchief;  it  had  my  name  embroi- 
dered on  one  corner ;  he  gazed  on  the  letters, 
and  folding  it  up  in  paper,  he  asked  my  prayers 
and  blessing,  and  departed.  I  heard  from  him 
in  two  months.  He  had  got  a  situation  in  a 
counting-house.  He  continued  to  write  frequent- 
ly, and  in  about  a  year  I  had  the  joy  of  receiving 
a  letter  from  his  master,  informing  me  that  Ed- 
ward C  was  every  day  standing  higher  in 

his  confidence,  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  he 
would  one  day  do  well  in  business  for  himself. 

^'  Some  years  elapsed,  and  then  the  change  in 
my  circumstances  took  place,  by  which  I  was 
plunged  from  affluence  into  comparative'poverty. 
I  bad  to  part  with  everything  except  what  would 
enable  me  to  furnish  in  the  simplest  style  two 
humble  apartments,  into  which  I  moved  when  I 
left  my  house.  I  could  not  bear  to  inform  Ed- 
ward C  of  the  reverse  I  had  undergone,  and 

when  I  wrote  merely  mentioned  that  I  had 
changed  my  abode,  but  this  would  not  satisfy 
him.  He  begged  to  know  why  I  had  left  my 
pleasant  home,  but  I  evaded  his  questions  till  I 
could  evade  them  no  longer,  for  he  accused  me 
of  want  of  confidence  in  him,  and  of  keeping 
back  something  that  he  ought  to  know.  I  then 
told  him  all,  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that 
I  was  very  happy,  as  happy  as  ever,  and  that 
one  of  my  pleasantest  thoughts  was  that  I  had 
been  the  means  of  his  rescue  and  prosperity. 

"  It  was  several  months  before  I  heard  from 
him  again,  and  one  day,  just  as  I  began  to  won- 
der at  his  silence,  I  was  told  that  a  gentleman 
wanted  to  see  me.  Not  feeling  well,  I  was 
unwilling  to  admit  strangers,  and  sent  to  request 
that  he  would  send  up  his  name.  The  servant 
brought  in  reply,  not  a  card,  but  a  small  parcel, 
which  when  I  opened  it  I  found  to  contain  the 


cambric  handkerchief!    It  was  Edward  C  

After  the  receipt  of  my  last  letter  he  had  beenl 
prevented  from  coming  home  at  once  by  the  ne-l| 
cessity  of  arranging  a  large  amount  of  business  ji 
in  the  concern,  of  which  he  was  now  a  junior 
partner!    The  moment  he  was  free,  he  set  out  }fY' 
for  his  native  land  that  he  might  see  me.  f 
need  only  add,  there  was  no  service  which  he 
could  ofier  that  he  did  not  warmly  and  affection- 
ately press  upon  me,  but  the  utmost  he  could 
prevail  upon  me  to  accept  was  a  long  lease  of 
this  pretty  little  cottage,  with  the  adjoining  gar- 
den and  field,  where  I  live  with  every  needful! 
comfort,  and  possessing  the  ability  to  show  kind- 1 

ness  to  the  poor  and  aflSicted.    Edward  C  Ij 

returned  to  his  adopted  home,  taking  the  cam-|| 
brie  handkerchief  with  him  and  he  does  not  al-  i 
low  me  to  forget  him.  ! 

Well,  Mrs.  Harman,  your's  is  really  a  very 
interesting  story, said  her  young  guest,  ^'  and  \ 
it  has  made  me  feel  that  if  I  had  that  poor  boy  | 
whom  I  handed  over  to  the  police,  I  should  be  * 
much  disposed  to  see  if  some  means  could  not  be 
adopted  for  endeavQring  to  reclaim  him."  j 


PROGRESSIVE  GROWTH  OF  CITIES.  ' 

London  is  now  the  greatest  concentration  j  if 
of  human  power  the  world  has  ever  known,  it; 
Will  its  supremacy  be  permanent  ?  or  will  it,  like  me, 
its  predecessors,  be  eclipsed  by  Western  rivals  ?M|Cfl; 
New  Yorkers  do  not  doubt,  and  indeed  have  nojicle 
reason  to  doubt,  that  their  city  now  numbering  itl 
little  more  than  one-third  the  population  of  Lon-|  Ik 
don,  will,  within  the  next  fifty  years,  be  greaterj  app 
than  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.  at( 

New  York,  with  her  .  immediate  dependen-  m 
cies,  numbers  about  900,000.  5Since  1790,  she!  w 
has  established  a  law  of  growth  which  doubles  her  m, 
population  once  in  fifteen  years.  If  this  law  con-  fee 
tinues  to  operate,  she  may  be  expected  to  poi*  Siie 
sess  1,800,000  in  1871  ;  3,600,000  in  188&;  ill 
and  7,200,000  in  1901.  If  twenty  years  be  al^  iei 
lowed  New  York  as  her  future  period  of  dupli-  i» 
cation,  she  would  still  overtake  London  by  thei  Be 
end  of  fifty  years.  London  may  then  have  fivei  sfr 
millions ;  New  York  will  almost  certainly  havej  m 
more  than  that  number.  "& 

Will  the  star  of  empire  become  stationary  at  \l 
New  York?  '   .  . 

The  interior  plain  of  North  America  has  within  h 
itself  more  means  to  sustain  a  dense  population  »r 
in  civilized  comfort  than  any  other  region  of  the)  te 
world.  The  star  of  empire  cannot  be  arrested  \i 
in  its  western  course  before  it  reaches  this  plain,  it 
Its  most  promising  city  at  present,  is  Chicago,  jj 
The  law  of  its  growth  since  1840  seems  to  be  a  1 
duplication  within  four  years.  In  1840  it  num-  ^ 
bered  4,479.  In  June  of  this  year  it  will  con-  \\ 
tain  88,000.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase  car- 
ried forward,  it  would  overtake  New  York  ^ 
within  twenty  years.    If  six  years  be  allowed  j 
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pT  each  future  duplication,  Chicago  would  over- 
ike  New  York  in  thirty-three  years.  If  the 
frowth  of  Chicago  should  in  future  be  measured 
I  j  a  duplication  every  7  years,  it  would  contain 
,622,000  in  forty-two  years.  In  1901,  forty- 
ve  years  from  this  time,  the  central  plain,  in- 
luding  the  Canadas,  will  contain  about  80,000- 
00  of  people.  Its  chief  city  may  reasonably 
e  expected  to  contain  about  one-tenth  of  this 
opulation.  Before  the  end  of  this  century, 
le  cities  and  towns  of  the  central  plain  will 
3ntain,  with  their  suburbs,  not  less  than  half 
!f  the  entire  population ;  that  is  to  say,  forty 
lillions.  How  these  millions  shall  be  appor- 
oned  among  the  cities  of  that  day  is  a  subject 
)r  curious  speculation. 

Some  twenty-eight  years  ago,  it  was  predicted 
y  the  writer  that  one  or  more  interior  cities  of 
orth  America  would,  within  fifty  years,  become 
rger  than  New  Orleans,  and  ultimately  second 
aly  to  New  York.  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
ere  then  believed  to  be  the  favored  points, 
ibout  sixteen  years  ago,  canals  and  railways 
ave  indications  of  their  ability  to  transfer  the 
}ats  of  commerce  of  the  interior  plain  from  the 
ver  to  the  lake  borders.  It  was  then  confident- 
/  asserted  that  the  greatest  cities  would  grow 
p  at  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  other  commercial 
Dints  on  the  great  lakes.  To  most  men,  at  that 
me,  the  idea  that  any  lake  city,  west  of  Buffa- 
,  could  become  larger  than  that  chief  recep* 
cle  of  lake  commerce  seemed  as  preposterous  as 
d  the  opinion,  a  dozen  years  earlier,  that  New 
ileans  could  be  rivalled  by  Cincinnati.  To  him 
appeared,  as  certain  as  the  movement  of  time, 
iat  Chicago^  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  some  other 
)mmercial  points  on  the  lakes,  would  become 
■eater  than  Buffalo.  Chicago  leads  the  proces- 
:on,  having  passed  Butfalo  the  present  year, 
leveland  and  Detroit  are  to  follow  nest,  to  be  suc- 
leded  by  Toledo,  which  will  certainly  pass  these 
id  be  only  second  to  Chicago,  if  indeed  she  be- 
tmes  not  a  successful  rival  of  that  city,  in  the 
ng  race  for  supremacy. 

Between  1840  and  1850,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
lutral  plain,  taken  together,  increased  at  the 
mual  rate  of  11  per  cent,  compounded.  This  rate 
as  much  exceeded  by  the  most  flourishing, 
i.  Louis  had  an  average  annual  increase  of  18 
3r  cent.;  -Chicago  of  over  20  per  cent.,  and 
ilwaukee  of  26  per  cent.  Since  1850,  for  six 
;ars,  to  June,  1856,  Chicago  has  continued  to 
crease  at  the  average  rate  of  20  per  cent,  com- 
)unded  yearly.  Toledo  has  a  little  exceeded 
at  rate.  Detroit  and  Cleaveland  have  had  a 
le  annual  increase  of  16  per  cent.  Of  the  Ca- 
idian  cities  of  the  plain,  no  one,  except,  per- 
ips,  Montreal,  can  claim  to  be  numbered  among 
le  future  great  marts  of  the  world,    j.  w.  s. 


The  truest  end  of  life  is  to  know  the  life  that 
)ver  ends.— -Pe?i?i. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  MOTHS. 

A  friend  sends  us  the  following  excellent  ar- 
ticle, which  first  appeared  in  one  of  the  religious 
papers : 

We  were  examining  our  wardrobe  after  the 
summer,  and  found  to  our  surprise  and  grief, 
many  of  our  choicest  articles  of  apparel  sadly- 
damaged  by  the  moths.  In  the  midst  of  our 
trouble,  and  the  discussion  as  to  the  modes  of 
protection  against  moths,  which  had  been  handed 
down  by  tradition,  aunt  Julia  came  in. 

^'  Aunt  Julia,  how  do  you  keep  your  winter 
clothing  from  the  moths  ?  We  both  asked 
eagerly,  as  that  good  lady  proceeded  to  lay  aside 
her  handsome  shawl,  which  looked  as  fresh  as 
ever  after  seven  years'  wear. 

I  used  to  suffer  with  moths  as  much  as  any 
one,''  replied  aunt  Julia,  taking  her  knitting 
from  her  little  basket,  and  sitting  down ;  "  but  I 
found  a  receipt  in  an  old-fashioned  book  which 
has  relieved  me  from  much  solicitude  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  many  years  before  I  could  be  per- 
suaded to  try  it.  In  my  young  days  money  was 
not  quite  so  plenty  as  now,  but  provisions  were 
cheap,  and  a  farmer's  daughter  began  her  mar- 
ried life  better  supplied  with  linen,  blankets, 
and  bed-quilts,  than  many  a  jewel-decked  city 
belle.  As  I  was  an  only  daughter,  and  was  not 
married  too  young,  a  noble  pile  of  blankets, 
feather  beds,  bed  quilts,  &c.,  became  my  portion. 
For  many  years  after  we  removed  to  the  city,  I 
used  to  dread  my  summer's  work  of  airing  beds 
and  packing  a'way  fine  home-made  blankets  and 
quilts  stuffed  with  down.  I  tried  snuff,  tobacco, 
camphor,  pepper  and  cedar  chips,  and  yet,  as  we 
changed  our  place  of  residence  several  times, 
some  colony  of  moths,  old  squatters  among  the 
beams  of  the  garret,  in  some  unobserved  scrap 
of  woolen  cloth,  would  perforate  tiny  holes  in  my 
choicest  possessions." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Julia,  I  thought  you  had  a  cedar 
closet." 

"  Yes,  when  we  moved  into  our  new  house ; 
but  by  tl,iat  time  my  closet  was  too  small  for  my 
increased  wealth,  and  till  I  used  this  recipe  I  sel- 
dom passed  a  year  without  some  moth  holes,  but 
now  I  have  not  seen  one  in  nine  years." 

What  was  it,  aunt  ?  Have  you  the  book  ? 
or  can  you  repeat  it  from  memory  ?  It  is  too 
late  to  save  these  things,  but  I  will  write  it 
down  and  try  it  next  spring."  So  saying,  Anna 
took  out  her  little  receipt  book  and  pencil,  while 
Aunt  Julia  prepared  to  record  the  moth  preven- 
tive. 

The  book  was  an  old  one,  with  the  title  ob- 
literated and  the  title  page  worn  out  by  some 
careless  child,  but  the  directions  were  these  : 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt ;  but 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  Heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal." 
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"Ohj  aunt  Julia^  is  that  all?  How  does  that 
help  the  matter  ?" 

"  Wait,  Anna,  and  hear  my  story  out.  One 
day,  as  I  was  mourning  over  my  choicest  blan- 
kets, eaten  by  the  moths,  and  airing  my  down 
bed  quilts  and  feather  beds,  which  had  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  introduction  of  spring 
mattresses,  as  I  stood  ready  to  cry  with  vexa- 
tion, to  see  my  choicest  articles  eaten  in  the 
most  conspicuous  places,  as  you  have  expe- 
rienced to  day,  my  eye  rested  on  an  old  Bible 
which  lay  on  the  top  of  a  barrel  of  pamphlets 
in  the  garret.  I  opened  it,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously read  the  recipe  for  avoiding  moths 
which  I  have  given  to-day.  I  then  recollected 
that  they  seldom  troubled  the  clothing  in  fre- 
quent use,  and  that  the  articles  which  caused 
me  so  much  care  were  not  needed  twice  a  year. 
T  then  thought  of  Sophia  Baker,  with  her  large 
family  and  sick  husband.  They  had  been 
burned  out  the  spring  before,  and  were  just  en- 
tering upon  a  cold  long  winter  of  poverty.  I  sat 
down,  and  writing  her  a  note,  sent  her  two  fea- 
ther beds  and  four  blankets,  and  an  old  fashioned 
'coverlid,'  that  very  day;  and  two  more  blankets 
I  despatched  to  a  poor  old  rheumatic  neighbor 
whose  destitution  had  never  occurred  to  me 
before.    I  then  began  to  breathe  freely ;  and 


rebuke  that  spirit  of  covetousness  which  thfts*! 
Lord  abhorreth.''' 

Surely,  aunt  Julia,  you  would  not  have  m 
give  away  the  new  furs  you  gave  me  las 
winter 

"  No,  my  child,  but  let  us  examine  for 
moment,  this  moth-eaten  pile.    Here  are  thre 
coats  of  your  husband's  which  he  can  never  po! 
sibly  wear  again.'' 

"  These  are  for  fishing,  aunt." 
^'  How  often  does  he  fish  V 
Once  in  four  or  five  years,"  said  Anna,  lool^or 
ing  slightly  discomfitted. 

"  Well,  here's  a  bag  of  outgrown,  shrunker 
socks  and  stockings,  and  these  old  dresses 
Ada's,  and  these  overcoats  of  the  boys,  that 
heard  you  say  were  unfit  to  wear,  even  in  th 
play-ground;  and  besides,  I  think  you  remarke^lsa^i 


that  the 


originated  in  an 
been  harboring  moths 
when  it  might 


ol< 
man 


been  out  of  harm' 


whole  difficulty 
carpet  which  has 
years,  when  it  might  have 
way,  upon  some  poor  widow's  floor 

"  Well,  aunt,  I  believe  you  are  half  right."  i! 
"  Try  my  rule,  Anna  ;  not  after  your  propert| 
is  ruined,  but  when  you  find  you  can  spare  i 
even  at  the  risk  of  sending  some  of  your  treasui^ 
to  heaven  before  you  have  obtained  all  y 
could  from  its  use.    Many  an  old  sarret  have  1 


before  another  week  two  more  blankets  were  }  known  to  be  infested  with  moths,  ruining  hun 


gone  to  comfort  tired  limbs  and  aching  hearts. 
The  cast  off  coats,  cloaks  and  old  pieces  of  car- 
peting which  had  long  lain  in  my  garret,  were 
given  to  the  deserving  poor.  A  bag  of  woolen 
stockings  and  socks  which  had  been  kept  for 
cleaning  brass,  were  sent  to  a  charity  institu- 
tion, never  again  to  become  a  temptation  to  the 
moths.  I  inquired  particularly  the  next  year, 
and  found  the  beds  and  blankets  were  in  such 
excellent  preservation  that  I  cheerfully  laid  up 
more  of  my  surplus  property  '  in  heaven,'  and 
out  of  the  way  of  moth  and  mould.  My  cedar 
closet  and  trunks  hold  all  I  wish  to  preserve, 
and  when  they  begin  to  run  over,  I  commit 
more  articles  to  the  keeping  of  my  widowed  and 
fatherless  acquaintances." 

"  But,  Aunt  Julia,  yours  is  a  peculiar  case. 
You  had  the  home-made  outfit  of  a  farmer's 
daughter,  and  could  not  expect  to  make  use  of 
it ;  besides,  the  Bible  does  not  encourage  wasting 
our  goods  extravagantly." 

I  do  not  think  the  Bible  leans  to  what  is 
called  extravagant  sides.  The  rest  of  the  chap-, 
ter  following  the  verse  I  have  quoted,  gives 
little  encouragement  to  much  forethought,  either 
in  food  or  raiment,  and  in  another  place  says, 
^  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him 
that  hath  none.'  This  rule  leaves  very  little 
to  pack  away  in  a  cedar  closet.  In  my  opinion, 
Grod's  providence  is  far  from  encouraging  ex- 
tensive accumulation  either  of  money  or  pos- 
sessions, especially  among  Christians.  Fire  and 
flood,  drouth,  mildew  and  moth  stand  ready  to 


dredsof  dollars  worth  of  valuable  articles,  whei  'f^, 
the  whole  evil  might  be  traced  to  an  old  coatoii  gj, 
carpet^  selfishly  or  carelessly  withheld  from  th^[^; 
poor.    We  are  God's  stewards,  and  our  luxu 
ries  are  not  given  us  to  feed  a  '  covetousnesi 
which  is  idolatry,'  but  are  talents  which  ma}  ;i, ' 
be  increased  ten  times  before  the  great  day  o  . 
final  account.    When  people  ask  how  to  preveni 
moths,  I  always  long  to  say — '  Lay  up  you;.; 
treasure  in  heaven,'  because  I  have  found  froni 
experience  it  is  a  sure  and  convenient  way. 

"  Well,  aunt,  I  own  I  never  have 
much  about  it  before  as  a  matter  of  Christiai 
duty.    I  will  try  i)efore  another  year  to  confine 
my  care  to  the  articles  I  need,  and  shall  hop^ 
for  better  success."— •  Cow?i^rj/  Gentleman 


though 


A  testimony/  of  Coeymans  31onthly  Meeting,  heh 
at  Baltimore,  4:th  month  23,  1856,  coricemin^ 
our  beloved  Friend  John  Powell,  deceased] 

John  Powell,  son  of  Moses  and  Hannal  ^ 
Powell,  was  born  the  15th  of  4th  month,  1771  F 
in  North  Castle,  Westchester  County,  State  05 
New  York,  and  removed  with  his  parents,  aboul 
the  13th  year  of  his  age,  to  this  place,  where  hi 
has  remained  during  his  long  and  useful  life. 

In  his  youth  he  avoided  vain  and  unprofitable 
company,  and  iept  to  his  plain.  Christian  wa 
of  living,  thereby  shunning  the  snares  to  whici 
youth  are  exposed. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  he  was  active  an 
useful  in  the  afi'airs  of  socrety,  was  a  diligent  at' 
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ider  of  our  religious  meetings,  both  for  wor- 
Biip  and  discipline,  and  careful  to  take  his  family 
kth  him,  often  saying,    there  was  nothing 
lined  by  staying  at  home/' 
For  more  than  half  a  century  his  house  was  a 
bspitable  home  for  friends  and  a  pleasant  rest- 
|g  place  for  those  travelling  in  the  service  of 
ith,  many  of  whom  he  accompanied  from  meet- 
to  meeting,  and  also  to  distant  parts.  He 
ijcupied  the  station  of  an  Elder  for  many  years 
lid  filled  other  responsible  stations  in  society, 
lid  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  with 
^0  or  three  exceptions,  he  represented  this 
luarterly  Meeting  in  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

He  was  a  cheerful,  noble  and  generous  spirit; 
|imay  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  was  an  af- 
jtionate  husband,  a  kind  father,  a  good  neigh- 
j)rand  practical  Christian  ;  he  manifested  great 
|re  and  kindness  for  the  poor,  in  seeking  out 
id  assisting  them  to  situations  and  employment, 
which  they  might  supply  their  own  wants. 
Although  his  occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer, 
lb  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  which  proved 
isuccessful,  he  became  embarrassed,  to  a  con- 
B'lerable  amount ;  a  compromise  was  effected 
ith  his  creditors,  who  agreed  to  take  up  with 
le  half  their  just  dues,  which  was  accordingly 
Lid-  now,  although  no  legal  restraint  lay  upon 
|m  for  the  remaining  one-half,  he  in  after  life 
tisfied  all  his  creditors,  and  in  speaking  of  it, 
lid  he  ^' could  now  sleep  in  peace.'' 
He  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  1854, 
^d  took  an  active  part  in  its  business.    In  8th 
mth  following,  the  death  of  a  beloved  son,  who 
l,d  remained  with  him,  and  on  whom  he  de- 
fended for  stay  and  support  in  old  age,  followed 
a  few  weeks  after  by  the  death  of  a  very  dear 
(.ughter,  the  objects  of  his  affection,  seemed  to 
(ver  the  ties  to  life.    He  lost  his  vivacity,  and 
iwas  seen  he  was  declining,  and  on  the  19th  of 
lie  11th  month,  his  spirit  was  released,  we  doubt 
it,  to  unite  with  the  spirits  of  the  just. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 
Daniel  Bedell,  \ 
Elizabeth  Youmans,  j 


Clerics. 


CROSSING  THE  ALPS  BY  RAILROAD. 

iThe  following  letter,  from  an  American,  dated 
ienna,  May  30,  1856,  gives  a  graphic  account 
passing  over  the  Alps  by  railroad ;  also,  some 
formation  respecting  the  Austrians  and  Aus- 
tan  progress,  of  a  pleasing  nature. 

Vienna,  Austria,  May  30,  1856. 
iGnce  more  among  railroads  and  far  away  from 
unprogressives,'^  I  have  at  length  reached 
city  after  an  exciting  ride  over  a  railway 
^own  here  by  the  name  of  "  Semmering,^'  be- 
ise  it  crosses  a  range  of  the  Alps  thus  called. 
Ifith  a  powerful  locomotive  we  rlished  up  an 
jlined  plane  and  shot  through  a  tunnel,  from 


when  36  we  emerged  upon  the  edge  of  a  cliff, 
where  we  could  see  snow  a  thousand  feet  below 
us,  and  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  below  that 
green  valleys  stretched  away  in  the  distance. 
After  reaching  this  altitude,  of  course  our  ^'  iron 
horse required  some  refreshment,  and  I  was 
amused  at  the  manner  a  couple  of  women  were 
sawing  up  his  "  dessert  "  of  pine  wood — for  hard 
coal  (and  a  hard,  stony  coal  it  is,  too,)  is  used 
upon  the  railroads  of  Austria,  aided  in  its  com- 
bustion by  pine  wood  frequently  thrown  in  the 
furnace  to  keep  the  flames  alive.  The  contri- 
vance operated  by  these  women  consisted  of  an 
upright  triangular  frame,  and  another  wooden 
triangle  hung  down  from  the  top  of  this  frame, 
to  which  was  attached  a  common  buck-saw.  A 
saw  horse,  placed  beneath  this  arrangement,  was 
loaded  with  wood,  and  the  "  ladies  "  moved  the 
saw  forwards  and  backwards,  thus  cutting  the 
wood  up  inio  the  dimensions.  As  the  teeth  of 
the  saw  penetrated  the  wood,  the  instrument  was 
made  to  descend  by  the  weight  of  a  box  of  stones 
ingeniously  arranged  on  top  of  the  movable  tri- 
angle, working  in  grooves  made  at  the  summit 
of  the  original  frame. 

By  the  time  I  had  noted  this  mechanical  no- 
velty, the  conductor's  horn  warned  us  all  aboard, 
and  we  commenced  descending  into  the  valley. 
Our  train  of  cars  wound  like  a  snake  around  the 
bases  of  high  mountains;  whenever  it  came  U> 
a  mountain  standing  on  the  track,  the  locomotive 
dashed  right  through  its  bowels,  and  came  out 
on  the  other  side,  described  a  short  curve,  and 
then  bolted  across  a  long  viaduct  over  a  very 
high  valley,  into  the  vitals  of  another  snowy 
mountain,  thus  continuing  onwards  for  more  than 
twenty-five  miles,  passing  through  twenty-three 
mountains  or  parts  of  mountains,  and  over  thir- 
teen valleys,  until  we  reached  the  plains.  I  then 
began  to  smooth  down  the  hair  that  had  risen 
up,  on  my  head,  upon  commencing  this  almost 
fearful  portion  of  the  trip. 

The  Semmering  railway  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  the  kind 
in  Europe.  It  wiis  built  by  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment over  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  which,  from 
their  steepness,  long  presented  serious  obstacles 
to  the  construction. 

The  road,  as  we  descended,  often  ran,  for  a 
mile  or  two,  parallel  with  the  track  we  had  just 
left  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  but  alwa^'s 
on  a  descending  grade,  varying  from  between  one 
in  forty  to  one  in  one  hundred,  as  indicated  up- 
on painted  boards  stuck  up  alongside  of  the  road, 
whenever  the  grade  varied.  I  was  fortunate, 
enough  to  get  acquainted,  in  the  cars,  with  a 
nephew  of  one  of  the  contractors,  who  gave  rc( 
considerable  information  about  the  length  and 
height  of  the  various  tunnels.  The  main  tun- 
nel, which  is  also  the  highest,  is  fifteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one  American  yards  in  length,  (468^ 
feet)  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-nine  hundred  and 
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eighty -three  Yankee  feet  above  the  sea — the  de- 
cline, from  the  highest  tunnel  to  the  level 
ground,  being  over  twenty-five  hundred  feet  in  a 
distance  of  barely  seventeen  miles.  It  is  a  sin- 
gle track,  occasionally  sweeping  around  the 
mountains  in  such  rapid  curves  that  I  momen- 
tarily expected  the  train  would  pitsh  over  into 
the  yawning  chasms  beneath. 

Arriving  in  this  city,  after  passing  over  such 
a  railroad,  so  substantially  constructed  in  the 
bargain,  has  impressed  me  greatly  with  the  pro- 
gress of  these  Austrians,  not  at  all  depreciated 
by  the  fact  that  they  use  upon  this  same  railroad 
many  locomotives  of  American  manufacture. 

As  we  came  along  I  saw  many  cotton  mills, 
and  bales  of  our  southern  staple  being  unloaded 
at  the  doors  of  the  factories,  which  were,  ap- 
parently, working  under  all  the  advantages  that 
steam  and  labor-saving  improvements  could 
supply. 

Since  we  have  been  here  I  have  been  into 
some  of  the  workshops,  and  have  there  seen,  in 
operation,  various  contrivances  that  denote  the 
Austrians  to  be  an  enterprising  go  a-head  sort  of 
people,  very  different  from  those  I  have  left  be- 
hind me  in  Italy.  J.  P.  B.' 


For  'Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Eevieio  of  the  Weather  <S*c..  for  Seventh  Month. 

1855  1856 

Rain  during  a  portion  of  the  24  hours        11  8 
Do.       the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 

day,  2  0 

Cloudy  without  storms,        ...       5  9 

Ordinary  clear,  13  14 

Average  Temperature  of  the  month  as  per  three  different 
hours  of  the  day. 


1855 

1856 

9 

12 

3 

9 

12 

3 

76.18 

82.77 

86.88 

77.13 

85.03 

85.98 

1855  -1856 

Average  mean  temperature  of 

the  month,  .  .  .  78.50  deg.  79.68  deg. 
Amount  of  rain  falling  during 

the  month,    .       .       .        6.40  in.     1.50  in. 
Deaths  in  Philada.  during  the 


four  current  weeks  of  the  mo.,  1117 


1416 


The  mean  temperature  of  this  month  has  been 
about  four  degrees  higher  than  the  average  for 
sixty-seven  years  past  (though  only  a  little  more 
than  a  degree  above  that  of  last  year)  and  has 
been  exceeded  only  eight  times  during  that 
period. 

1791       80  deg.  1825       80  deg. 

1793       81  do.  1828       80  do. 

1798       80  do.  1830       80  do. 

1822       80  do.  1838       81  do. 

The  excess  as  above  recorded,  is  very  small, 
being  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  except 
1793  and  1838  when  the  mean  reached  81  de- 
grees ! 


In  reference  to  Rain,  it  will  be  observed  thai 
only  one  and  a  half  inches  has  fallen  durini 
this  month  of  the  present  year.  The  writer  hal| 
not  in  his  possession  records  of  the  quantity  o 
rain  that  has  fallen  in  each  month,  further  bad, 
than  1825,  but  he  believes  no  Seventh  montl 
has  furnished  as  little  since  1790  inclusive. 

He  has  consulted  Peirce^''  who  coramencd 
with  the  last  named  year,  and  finds  severi 
droughts  of  this  month  recorded  by  him  onl 
three  times,  viz:  1793,  1811  and  1822,  unti 
1825,  as  before  mentioned.  Below  will 
found  a  table  containing  the  only  years  sine 
1790  (unless  the  three  specified  by  Pierce  fc 
additional  exceptions)  when  less  than  three  inche 
have  fallen  during  the  month  under  review  : 


1825 
1832 
1838 


2  inches 
2  i  inches 
2  J  inches 


1839 
1845 
1848 


2  5  inches 
2 1  inches 
21  inche#'' 


The  quantity  this  month,  usually  varies  fror  ""j 
four  to  six  inches;  while  in  1835  it  reachd 
ten  inches,  and  in  1842,  TWELVE  inches !  hi 
lieved  to  be  the  greatest  quantity  in  any  on 
month  on  record.  At  the  close  of  this  month  ' 
1832  it  was  stated,  ''only  four  inches  of  rai 
fell  during  the  last  nine  weeks. 

This  remark  induced  the  writer  to  make  a  core 
parative  research,  and  he  finds  that  the  preset 
year,  only  three  and  a  half  inches  have  falle 
during  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  months  combinec 
and  only  six  inches  for  the  Fifth,  Sixth  aij' 
Seventh  months  combined— a  period  of  thirtee 
weeTcs  ! 

We  much  doubt  whether  a  correspondin 
drought  for  these  months  cun  be  found 
record,  for  this  vicinity.  It  is  hoped,  howeve 
that  the  rain  that  has  fallen  so  copiously  siac 
the  preparation  of  this  article  for  the  press  wi 
soon  change  the  appearance  of  things.    J.  M.  1 

Philada. y  Sth  mo.  9ihj  1856. 


ON  THE  ASTEROID  PLANET. 


By  a  most  masterly  use  of  circumstantial  e\ 
dence  of  a  delicate  nature.  Prof.  Alexander  hi 
arrived  at  almost  a  certainty  that  in  the  spai 
between  Mars  and  J upiter  once  revolved  a  plan 
a  little  more  than  2.8  times  as  far  from  the  Si| 
as  our  earth.  The  equatorial  diameter  was  abo 
70,000  miles,  but  the  polar  diameter  only 
miles !  It  was  not  a  globe  but  a  wafer,  nay 
disk  of  a  thickness  of  only  1-9,000  of  its  diamij 
ter.  Its  time  of  revolution  was,  3,698  days, 
3  days  15  hours  45  minutes.  The  inolination 
its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  was  about  4°.  It  met 
fate  that  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
thiu  a  body  whirling  so  furiously,  for  its  moti- 
on its  axis  was  l-16ih  of  its  velocity  in  its  orb 
say  2,477  miles  per  hour*  It  burst  as  grindston, 
and  fly-wheels  sometimes  do.  We  have  foui 
35  fragments  of  it  and  call  them  Asteroic 
When  it  burst  some  parts  were  moving  2,4' j| 


ito 


^ 
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jiniles  per  hour  faster  than  the  others.  These 
described  a  much  larger  orbit  than  the  planet 
iid,  and  the  place  where  it  burst  was  their  peri- 
tielion.  Others  described  a  smaller  orbit,  because 
hey  left  that  point  with  a  diminished  velocity : 
was  their  aphelion.  Some  flew  above  the 
)rbit  of  the  planet  and  had  their  ascending  nede. 
pthers  flew  below  and  it  was  their  descending 
ode.  They  seemed  to  go  almost  in  pairs.  Twc 
went  very  far  out  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  so 
hat  they  pass  the  limits  of  the  zodiac,  and  it  is 
•ound  that  the  ascending  node  of  18  correspond 
jiearly  with  the  descending  node  17.  So  nearly 
ven  where  they  distributed.  And  thin  as  was 
he  planet,  it  had  not  cooled  so  much  at  the  time 
f  the  explosion  that  none  of  the  fragments  could 
issume  a  spherical  form. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  history  of  this  planet 
ferifies  the  theory  of  La  Place,  that  a  heavenly 
)ody  must  be  either  nearly  a  sphere  or  a  disk, 
nd  that  the  latter  must  be  unstable. 


Selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 

Work  thou  thy  work  while  it  is  day 
,  With  patient  heart  the  right  to  aid, 

And  leave  the  wrong  to  Him  who  said 
"  Vengeance  is  mine :  I  will  repay." 

Work  :  though  the  time  seem  sad  and. slow, 

Good  moveth  onward  silently ; 

We  know  that  better  things  shall  be, 
But  how  or  when  we  cannot  know. 

What,  if  the  task  pass  human  strength, 
What,  if  the  way  be  dark  and  drear? 
Each  labors  in  his  proper  sphere. 

And  all  complete  the  work  at  length. 

What  if  thou  canst  not  see  the  end  ? 
Press  on  in  firm  and  fearless  mood. 
And  doubt  not  that  all  acted  good 

To  some  result  of  good  must  tend." 

— Shadows  of  the  Past,  by  Lionel,  Hildreth 


The  following  very  beautiful  lines  were  hisnd. 
di  to  us,  as  written  by  a  lady  of  North  Carolina, 
the  death  of  an  aged  negro  servant.  They 
re  well  -worthy  of  study,  both  from  their  intrin- 
c  merit,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
veiop  some  of  the  least  observed  but  mostim- 
ortant  features  of  the  relations  on  which  they 
[)uch. 

UNCLE  ISHAM. 

ine  less  is  left  to  love  us  here — the  good  old  man  is 
gone ; 

t  stili  he  points  us  to  the  Rock  he  loved  to  rest  upon; 
less  to  warn  us  what  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  un- 
done ; 

t  still  he  animates  our  souls  the  Christian's  race  to 
run. 

)hro'  years  he  loved  to  labor  as  a  happy  child  loves 
play ; 

loved  the  garden,  loved  the  corn,  and  loved  the 
new  mown  hay  ; 


He  made  a  pet  of  every  thing  by  Nature's  bounty 
given; 

He  looked  oa  Nature  as  herself  the  work  and  gift  of 
Heavens. 

Thro'  years  we  saw  him  daily  fed  by  his  old  household 
band — 

His  head  stooped  low  to  meet  the  cup  in  loving  child- 
hood's hand ; 

And  by  this  utter  helplessness  we  saw  him  sorely 
tried, 

Yet  bowed  in  sweet  humility  before  the  Crucified. 

We  saw  him  robed  in  holiness — we  saw  him  filled 
with  love 

For  all  that  dwell  beneath  the  skies —for  him  who 

reigns  above ; 
Oh!  how  his  soul  was  feasting  on  the  Bread  of  Life 

Divine  ! 

And  drinking  of  the  blessed  cup  that  flows  with  hea- 
venly wine  ! 

We  saw  him  silent  fearing  still  to  speak  the  holy  name, 
But  when  the  spirit  bade  him  spread  abroad  the  Sa- 
viour's fame, 

We*saw  his  withered  arms  upraised,  we  heard  his  ear- 
nest prayer, 

That  every  soul  upon  the  earth  his  Saviour's  grace 
might  share. 

We  heard  his  gospel  messages— we  heard  his  glorious 
Psalm 

Of  Praises  ;  Praises  evermore  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb, 
And  in  his  silent  ecstacies  we  saw  the  tear-drops 
stand 

In  those  dim  eyes,  he  could  not  reach  with  his  poor  pal- 
sied hand. 

His  God  has  wiped  those  tears  away,  that  hand  hath 

power  to  hold 
The  waving  palm  of  victory,  the  thrilling  harp  of  gold, 
The  brow  that  looked  all  meekness  here,  now  wears 

a  radiant  crown  ; 
That  ever  more  before  the  Throne  of  Glory  boweth 

down ! 

We  miss  him,  when  we  seem  to  tread  the  narrow 
path  alone — 

We  miss  his  fitly  spoken  words,  we  miss  their  touch- 
ing tone ; 

For  every  chord  within  his  breast  was  so  attuned  by 
love, 

We  miss  the  music  of  his  voice  as  we  would  miss  a 
dove. 

We  miss  him  when  a  blessing  comes,  we  wish  with 
him  to  share, 

And  when  a  fiery  trial  comes  we  miss  his  fervent 
prayer ; 

But  Saviour  !  when  we  draw  towards  Thee,  his  words 

salute  our  ear, 
«'We  cannot  get  too  near  the  Lord — we  cannot  get  too 

near." 

So  like  some  sweet,  confiding  child,  he  loved  on  Thee 
to  rest. 

With  thy  own  robe  of  righteousness  so  folded  roun  d 
his  breast, 

That  even  Death's  dread  arrow,  fell  as  hurtless  by  thy 
side. 

We  think  of  him  as  one  that  lives,  and  not  as  one  who 
died. 

And  when  before  the  Mercy  Seat  we  sometimes  dare 
to  kneel. 

So  poor  in  spirit,  that  a  sense  of  want  is  all  we  feel ; 
Thy  quickening  spirit  bids  us  ask,    dear  Saviour  let 
us  be 

Still  more  like  him — for  then  we  shall  be  more  and 
more  like  thee." 
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MINERALS  WE  EAT. 

These  minerals,  which  are  interwoven  with 
the  living  structure  of  the  plant,  are  taken  up 
into  the  fabric  of  the  animal.  And,  to  us,  they 
are  as  important  as  to  the  meanest  vegetable  that 
grows.  I,  who  write  this,  boast  myself  living 
flesh  and  blood.  But  lime  strengthens  my 
bones  ;  iron  flows  in  my  blood  ;  flint  bristles  in 
my  hair  ;  sulphur  and  phosphorus  quiver  in  my 
flesh.  In  the  human  frame  the  rock  moves 
the  metal  flows,  and  the  materials  of  the  earth 
snatched  by  the  divine  power  of  vitality  from  the 
realms  of  inertia,  live  and  move,  and  form  part 
of  a  soul-tenanted  frame.  In  the  very  secret 
chamber  of  the  brain  there  lies  a  gland,  gritty 
with  earthy  mineral  matter,  which  Descartes 
did  not  scruple,  with  a  crude  scientific  impiety, 
to  assign  as  the  residence  of  the  soul.  You 
could  no  more  have  lived  and  grown,  and  flourish- 
ed without  iron,  and  silica,  and  potash)  and  so- 
dium, and  magnesium,  than  wheat  can  flourish 
without  phosphorus,  grass  without  silica,  cress 
without  iodine,  or  clover  without  lime.  We  are 
all  of  us  indeed  of  earth,  earthy. — Dickens's 
Bouseliold  Words. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very 
quiet,  with  little  export  or  hoine  demand.  Sales  of 
standard  superfine  from  old  wheat  at  $6  50,  and  frona 
new  wheat  at  $7  25.  Sales  for  home  consumption  at 
$6  50  a  7  50.  Extra  and  fancy  brands  are  selling  at 
$7  25  to  $7  75.  Rye  Flour  is  scarce  ;  held  at  $3  50. 
Corn  Meal  is  scarce,  and  wanted  at  $3  per  bbl. 

Grain. — There  is  a  less  amount  of  Wheat  offering. 
Sales  of  3000  bushels  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania, 
Rye  is  selling  at  73  a75  c  Corn  is  in  demand  ;  red 
at  1  60  a  1  65  for  prime,  and  white  at  $1  73  ;  prime 
Southern  yellow  at  70  a  72,  afloat.  Oats  are  scarce 
and  in  demand,  at  42c  for  Penna.,  and  Western  at  38c. 


nue  in  session  forty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  Southwest 
of  Coatesvilie  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail- 
road, from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free 
of  charge.  The  usual  branches  comprising  a  thorough 
English  education  will  be  taught,  and  Scientific  Lec- 
tures, illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  beda- 
livered  weekly  during  the  session.  The  terms  are 
$55.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  payable 
in  advance  and  the  remainder  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLY  DARLINGTON,  Principal. 
1th  mo,  2ls^  1856.— et. 


fl 


ri'^EACHER  WANTED — A  male  Teacher,  who  is 
JL  qualified  to  teach  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Math- 
ematics is  w^anted  in  Friends'  School,  at  Westfield, 
Chester  Township,  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

The  school  room  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  neatly  fur-  i 
nished  to  accommodate  twenty-four  students.  Salary 
twelve  dollars. and  fifty  cents,  per  scholar,  for  term 
of  twenty-four  weeks.    School  to  re-open  about  the 
middle  of  Tenth  month  next.  -^Sfc^ 

Apply  personally  to  Israel  Lippincott,  at  "Westfielc^ 
or  to  Asa  Lippincott  at  Riverton  ;  or  address  eithet, 
Cinnaminson,  P.  O.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

Westfield  Imo  2Qfk,  1856  3t. 
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GREEN  STREET  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  schools  under  the  care  of  Green  Street 
Preparative  Meeting  will  be  re-opened  on  Second  day 
the  first  of  Ninth  month  next.  The  Boys'  Grammar 
School  will  be  taught  by  Francis  H.  Ray,  of  New 
York,  who  would  prefer  having  the  few  vacancies 
filled  by  pupils  desirous  of  entering  on  a  course  of 
instruction  embracing  the  higher  branches  of  Mathe- 
matics. Of  his  capability  of  teaching,  the  Cooimittee 
have  had  satisfactory  testimonials.  The  Girls' 
Grammar  School  will  be  taught  by  Hannah  Antrim, 
and  the  Primary  School  for  Girls  and  Boys,  by  Ann 
Bailey,  (the  same  Teachers  who  have  presided  over 
these  Schools  for  the  past  two  years.) 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  School  will 
be  limited  to  forty  ;  at  present  there  are  no  vacancies. 
The  Girls'  Grammar  School  can  receive  a  few  more 
pupils.  Parents  wishing  to  enter  their  children  in 
either  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  can  make  early  appli- 
cation to 

David  Ellis,  No.  259  Franklin  above  Green  St. 
Macpherson  Saunders,  No.  28  N.  Fourth  St. 
Jane  Johnson,  No.  225  N.  Fourth  St. 
Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  Eleventh  above  Green  St. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  Institution  will  commence  its  sixth  Session, 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month  next,  and  will  conti- 


SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— This  In- 
stitution, established  for  the  education  of  Friends' 
children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  reopened  on  the  Si 
day  of  the  Ninth  month  next. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Bqard  and  Washing,  $110 
term  of  forty  weeks.    Pens,  pencils  and  use  of  read 
ing  books,  50  cts.  per  quarter.    French  lessons  a 
Drawing,  $3  per  quarter  each.    Class  books  and  sta- 
tionery at  the  usual  prices. 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may  be 
had  by  application  to 

S.  M.  JANNEY,  Pm?r?>.'.'. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Purcelville,  Loudoun 
County,  Va. 

7th  mo.  19th— 6t. 


OUR  BOARDIIS^G  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  for 
young  of  either  sex  will  reopen  on  the  10th 
Eigh+h  month.    For  descriptive  circulars  please 
dress  either  of  the  subscribers,  at  Attleboro,  Bucl^ 
Co.,  Pa. 

1  loprietors,  |  j^lmij^ ^  AVERILL.*, 
7th  mo.  12— 4t.  p 


fart, 


ATE  A.CHER  is  wanted  for  a  Girl's  School  under 
the  care  of  a  committee  of  Baltimore  Monthly! 
Meeting.    The  requisites  desired,  are 

jFzVs^,  The  applicant  must  be  a  member  of  the 
ciety  of  Friends,  who  in  life  and  conversation  will  sft 
a  consistent  example  to  the  children  of  Friends  zm 
those  who  may  be  under  her  charge.  • 
Second,  A  qualification  to  teach  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  educatioo><| 
and  to  maintain  good  order,  by  a  firm  but  mild  disci- 
pline. 

The  school  room  is  large  and  beautifully  situate 
in  the  rear  of  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Lombard 
street;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  it  offers  a  veryT,|j: 
fair  opportunity  to  a  well  qualified  teacher  to  obtai^ 
a  large  and  successful  schooL  *  ^ 

It  is  desired  that  applicants  will  direct  their  appli- 
cations, on  or  befoue  the  15th  inst.,  in  their  own 
hand  writing,  to 

Edward  H.  Stabler,  or 
Gerard  H.  Reese. 
Baltimore.  1(h  mo.  5,  1856. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs., Lodge  St.  Korth  sideof  Penna. Bank 
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XTRACTS  PROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
Continued  from  page  324. 

In  the  year  1708  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
Joseph  Taylor,  formerly  a  Baptist  preacher, 
d  then  newly  convinced  of  the  truth,  as  held 
y  the  people  called  Quakers,  of  which  he  was 
ter  a  professor  and  preacher  to  the  end  of  his 
ays :  viz  : 

Qth  Month  24:th,  1708. 
Friend, — ^The  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  or  Christ, 
ho  is  the  truth  itself,  is  only  savingly  and  ef- 
ctually  known  by  his  internal  illumination, 
ad  those  blessed  operations  and  effects  which  he 
ro'iuces  in  the  soul.  All  other  knowledge  of 
m  is  but  notional;  this  alone  is  real,  because 
perimental. 

"  Before  my  convincement  of  tfuth  and  expe- 
ence  in  my  measure  of  the  work  of  it  in  my 
eart,  I  was  a  great  stranger  to  Christ,  in  his  in- 
ard  and  spiritual  appearance.  I  knew  him  he- 
re as  to  his  outward  appearance,  for  I  believed 
6  whole  history  of  his  birth,  life,  sufferings, 
lath,  resurrection,  ascension,  intercession  and 
ming^to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  as  I 

0  now  ;  but  I  did  not  know  him  then  as  to  his 
ward  appearance,  as  it  hath  been  since  mani- 
sted  to  me. 

"  For  'till  I  knew  him  come  like  a  refiner's 
,  and  like  fuller's  soap,  and  sit  as  a  refiner 
id  purifier  of  silver  in  my  soul,  and  to  purify 
id  purge  me  as  gold  and  silver,  the  dross  and 

1  which  were  in  me  obstructed  that  saving  and 
liritual  knowledge  of  him,  which  through  the 
ehes  of  his  grace  I  have  in  measure  attained 
.  For  they  veiled  and  darkened  my  understand- 
g,  and  till  they  were  removed,  they  intercepted 
16  spiritual  sight  of  him. 

"Now  to  remove  this  darkness,  there  was  first 
ght,  not  natural,  but  divine,  and  that  shewed 
le  my  sin,  the  guilt,  filth,  and  penalty  due  to  it, 


eternal  death ;  and  directed  me  to  Christ,  the 
alone  Savior,  for  salvation  from  sin,  and  for  deliv- 
erance from  the  penalty  due  thereunto,  eternal 
death.  And  as  I  was  enabled  by  the  grace  of 
Grod,  for  without  that  I  could  do  nothing  of  my- 
self, to  believe  in  Christ  and  repent  of  my  sin, 
which  in  low  and  silent  waiting,  not  for  it,  was 
mercifully  bestowed  upon  me ;  so  I  came  by  the 
powerful  and  effectual  working  of  the  same  grace, 
to  pass  through  the  ministration  of  condemna- 
tion, and  to  witness  gradually  and  measurably 
the  ministration  of  life  and  peace.  I  say,  gradu- 
ally ;  for  so  it  was  with  me.  The  work  was  not 
instantaneous,  but  by  degrees.  Not  but  that  the 
Almighty  could  have  done  it  in  a  moment:  but  I 
speak  of  the  experience  I  have  had  of  his  gra- 
cious dealings  with  me,  who  bore  the  indignation 
of  the  Lord  for  many  months,  because  I  had 
sinned  against  him.  Many  a  night  I  watered  my 
couch  with  my  tears,  so  that  when  it  was  even- 
ing I  wished  for  the  morning,  and  when  the 
morning  came  I  wished  again  for  the  evening. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  distress,  anguish  and  per- 
plexity of  soul,  and  I  had  utterly  fainted  in  my 
afflictions,  had  not  the  Lord,  by  his  secret  power, 
sustained  me.  I  was  ready  sometimes  to  say.  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  physician 
there  ?  Will  the  Lord  cut  off  for  ever,  and  will 
he  be  favorable  no  more?  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone 
forever?  Doth  his  promise  fail  for  evermore? 
Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious?  Hath  he 
in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies?  Psal.  77 : 
7,  8,  9.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  distress  of 
soul  I  had  now  and  then  a  word  of  comfort  giv- 
en me  ftom  the  Lord,  whereby  my  faith  was 
strengthened,  my  hope  encouraged,  and  my  love 
to  God  excited  and  revived.  For  though  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Lord  were  upon  me,  yet  I  was  made 
sensible  of  his  love  in  this  terrible  dispensation, 
and  that  he  cast  me  into  the  furnace,  in  order  to 
purify  and  refine  me.  And  as  this  purging  work 
went  forward,  so  I  became  in  love  with  it,  and 
earnestly  cried  unto  the  Lord  that  he  would  take 
away  all  inquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  all  filthi- 
ness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
one  Canaanite  to  dwell  in  the  land,  but  put  all 
to  the  sword  that  was  for  the  slaughter,  that  he 
would  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  make  my  in- 
side perfectly  clean,  and  fit  me  for  eommunion 
with  himself. 

"I  am  fully  persuaded  that  then  the  work  of 
the  Lord  goes  rightly  on,  when  we  are  in  love 
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with  his  righteous  judgments,  and  desire  they 
may  have  a  complete  and  perfect  work  in  us. 
But  if  we  fly  from  his  righteous  judgments,  and 
seek  ease  to  the  flesh,  and  content  ourselves 
with  a  superficial  or  partial  operation,  the  work 
will  be  at  a  stand,  and  without  a  fresh  visitation 
from  God,  and  faithfulness  in  us  thereunto,  our 
latter  end  will  be  worse  than  our  beginning. 

'^I  feel  at  this  time  a  travel  upon  my  spirit 
for  thee;  for  thou  hast  a  dispensation  of  judg- 
ment and  condemnation  to  pass  through.  But  be 
not  dismayed,  the  Lord  will  cover  the  judgment- 
seat  with  mercy,  and  as  thou  keepest  low, 
waitest  in  silence  of  the  flesh,  and  hast  thy  eye 
and  cry  unto  the  Lord,  he  will  support  thee  un- 
der thy  exercises,  and  bring  thee  through  them 
in  his  due  time  and  season. 

"  Be  faithful  to  that  of  God  which  opens  at  any 
time  in  thee;  do  not  go  before  thy  leader  and 
commander,  Christ  Jesus,  but  follow  him.  Do 
not  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  the  left,,' but  mind 
the  still  small  voice  speaking  in  thee.  Do  not 
regard  the  lo-here's  and  lo-there's  that  are  in  the 
world;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  by 
observation,  but  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
thee.  O  that  we  may  all  know  a  being  in  the 
kingdom. 

Thou  hast  been  rich  and  full ;  and  thought- 
est  thou  wantedst  nothing,  blessed  shalt  thou  be 
as  thou  comest  to  see  and  know  that  thou  art 
wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked.  For  to  such  an  one  is  the  counsel  of 
Christ,  ^buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayst  be  rich,  and  white  raiment  that  thou 
mayst  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  na- 
kedness do  not  appear,  and  anoint  thine  eyes 
with  eye  salve,  that  thou  mayst  see,'  Rev.  3: 18. 

"  Be  not  concerned  about  things  temporary, 
but  first  seek  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the 
righteousness  thereof,  and  all  other  things  shall 
be  added.  Regard  not  the  scofi^s,  jeers,  censures, 
or  persecutions  that  the  enemies  of  truth 
may  cast  at  thee,  pass  upon  thee,  or  raise  against 
thee.  The  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  through  many  tribulations. 

''In  a  word,  turn  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  thy 
own  heart  and  conscience;  believe  in  it;  and 
faithfully  follow  its  illuminations,  and  this  will 
lead  thee  to  the  holy  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  bring 
thee  to  his  holy  habitation,  where  thou  wilt  find 
the  bread  and  water  of  life,  for  the  refreshing, 
comforting  and  strengthening  thy  immortal  soul. 
Here  thou  shalt  know  a  being  baptized  into 
Christ,  and  a  sitting  down  with  him  at  his  table, 
and  the  eating  of  his  flesh,  and  drinking  of  his 
blood. 

*'My  soul  is  concerned  for  thee,  and  I  travail 
for  thee,  that  the  immortal  birth  may  be  brought 
forth,  and  thou  mayst  come  to  shew  forth  the 
praises  of  him  that  calleth  thee  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light. 

''I  commend  thee  to  God  and  the  word  of  his 


grace,  which  is  able  to  build  thee  up,  and  give  thet 
an  inheritance  among  his  sanctified  ones. 

Thy  soul's  afiectionately  well-wisher, 
Richard  Claridge 

The  last  piece  we  find  among  his  manuscripts 
and  which  he  lived  not  to  finish,  is  part  of  s 
testimony,  concerning  his  much  honored  friend 
that  ancient  and  worthy  man  of  God,  George 
Whitehead  :  being  as  follows,  viz. 

"On  the  13th  day  of  the  1st  month,  1722 
George  Whitehead,  aged  about  88  years,  wag 
buried  from  Devonshire-House  meeting,  ir 
Friends'  burying  ground  near  Bunhill-Fields 
The  meeting  was  very  large,  and  his  corpse  wai 
honourably  interred,  being  attended  by  multi 
tudes  of  Friends  and  others. 

*'The  Lord  hath  highly  dignified  him  in  his  day 
calling  him  about  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  blessed  truth,  anc 
about  the  18th,  to  bear  a  public  testimony  to  it 
in  which  testimony  the  Lord  preserved  him  faith 
ful  unto  the  end  of  his  days,  which  was  on  the 
8th  day  of  the  first  month  called  March,  1722- 

''The  Lord  had  bestowed  upon  him  such 
measure  of  his  divine  gifts,  of  faith,  wisdom 
judgment,  understanding,  self-denial,  patience 
love,  meekness,  utterance,  &c.,  that  he  was  ar 
instrument  in  his  hand,  to  open  blind  eyes,  anc 
turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God. 

"And  as  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  him  ai 
able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  so  his  speect 
and  his  preaching  were  not  in  the  enticing  wordj 
of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  ihi 
spirit  and  of  power,  that  our  faith  should  no 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  o 
God. 

"So  that  when  he  spake,  he  spake  as  the  ora: 
cles  of  God,  and  when  he  ministered,  he  did  ii 
as  of  the  ability  which  Godgiveth. 

"He  was  not  as  many  which  corrupt  the  Worq 
of  God,  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  th 
sight  of  God,  spake  he  in  Christ. 

"His  ministry  was  a  sound  and  living  minisSH 
try,  and  many  yet  living  have  a  testimony  there 
unto  in  their  hearts  and  consciences. 

"He  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  th«i 
Scriptures,  and  fervent  in  the  spirit,  Acts  xviii 
24.  A  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghos 
and  of  faith,  and  much  people  was  adde« 
unto  the  Lord. 

"He  was  an  Elder  whom  the  Lord  hadanointi 
ed  unto  the  spiritual  and  evangelical  ministry 
raised  up  among  many  others,  near  the  first  break 
ing  forth  of  this  gospel  day,  after  a  long  night  o 
apostasy,  which  had  overspread  this  and  othei 
nations  with  gross  darkness  in  matters  relating 
to  Christianity. 

"And  tho'  bonds  and  afllictions  attended  him 
yet  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  neithei 
counted  he  is  life  dear  unto  himself,  so  that  h 
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might  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  minis- 
try he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

''For  having  this  ministry,  as  he  had  received 
mercy,  he  fainted  not;  but  renounced  the  hidden 
things  of  dishonesty,  not  walking  in  craftiness, 
nor  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  by 
manifestation  of  the  truth  commending  himself 
to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 


To 


continued. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Continued  from  page  30B. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Darbj,  7th  mo.  30th,  1853. 
"  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  than  the  fat  of 
rams  or  of  burnt  offerings — entire  obedience, 
yielding  ourselves  unto  Him,  who  sanctifieth  the 
heart  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  do  his  work,  and 
who  leadeth  his  obedient  children  in  paths  that 
they  had  not  known  ;  and  herein  is  manifested 
his  goodness  and  mercy  in  being  '  strength  and 
wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance,'  to  all  who  con- 
fidently rely  upon  his  '  arm  of  power.'  He  will 
open  unto  all  these  a  pure  fountain,  from  which 
shall  issue  the  waters  of  life,  by  which  the  spir- 
itual growth  is  promoted  and  the  whole  heritage 
of  God  refreshed.  In  my  little  experience  con- 
cerning the  ^  deep  things  of  God,'  I  have  often 
been,  as  thou  knowest,  a  sufferer  from  disobedi- 
ence, but  I  have  also  known  the  sweet  '  peace 
that  passeth  the  understanding,'  to  flow  as  a 
river  in  my  soul  when  I  have  yielded  obedience 
to  the  impressions  of  divine  grace  that  have  been 
made  upon  my  mind ;  hence,  I  can  understand 
the  lano;uage  '  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,' 
&c.  And  because  of  this  peace  my  confidence  is 
increased,  my  strength  is  renewed  in  the 
power  of  the  heavenly  gift,  by  which  the  path  of 
divine  appointment  is  opened  in  the  visions  of 
light  with  so  much  clearness  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  call  is  of  a  heavenly  character.  Oh,  may 
we  not  often  return  thanks  unto  God  for  this 
*  unspeakable  gift,'  and  in  deep  prostration  of 
soul  acknowledge  him  alone  to  be  our  '  strength 
and  the  rock  of  our  salvation.'  And  were  we 
sufficiently  humble,  ever  careful  to  attend  to  the 
visitations  of  divine  love,  to  follow  him  whither- 
soever he  is  pleased  to  lead  us,  we  could  en- 
dure all  tribulation,  knowing  that  it  worketh  out 
for  us  '  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.'  We  should  then  be  prepared  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  prophet,'  'Although  the 
fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  and  there  shall  be  no 
fruit  in  the  vines,  though  the  labor  of  the  olive 
shall  fail,  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  though 
the  flocks  shall  be  cut  ofi"  from  the  fold  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls,  yet  will  I  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.' 


Yes,  there  is  always  peace  in  obedience.  And 
the  openings  of  the  *  unspeakable  gift'  in  the 
soul  that  becomes  devoted  to  God  will  lead  more 
and  more  from  every  outward  dependence,  the 
inward  and  spiritual  dispensation  of  the  new 
covenant ;  and  sometimes  when  I  have  been  a  dis- 
obedient child,  so  deep  have  been  my  spiritual 
sorrows  that  I  have  felt  myself  in  the  situation 
of  one  of  old  when  he  declared  '  the  Lord 
answereth  no  more,  neither  by  vision  nor  by 
prophecy ;'  but  I  know  his  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works  ;  he  giveth  liberally  still  from 
the  treasury  of  his  love,  and  causes  life  to  rise 
into  dominion  \hereby  we  gain  a  victory  in  the 
truth.  In  our  meeting  on  First  day  last,  the  de- 
clarations of  the  divine  Master  were  so  forcibly 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  '  If  any  man  will  be  my 
disciple  he  must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross 
'daily  and  follow  me ;'  'But  whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  word  before  a  wicked 
and  adulterous  generation,  the  same  also  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  of  when  he  cometh 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels,' 
that  I  thought  it  right  to  utter  them,  and  to 
open  a  little  the  views  that  were  presented  in 
connection  therewith ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  profess  to  be  his  fol- 
lowers to  conform  to  his  precepts  and  to  imitate 
his  heavenly  example.  I  assure  thee,  my  dear, 
that  I  felt  great  peace  of  mind  for  having  yielded 
to  this  manifestation  of  duty.  I  believe  it  was 
among  the  divine  requirings.  Oh  how  I  need  the 
aid  of  thy  spirit  on  such  occasions.  I  feel  that 
I  require  thy  presence  then  ;  and  is  it  not  because 
our  souls  have  known  sweet  communion  with 
each  other,  because  we  have  been  baptised 
together  into  the  same  holy  flow,  because  we  are 
united  in  the  best  of  bonds,  a  fellowship  that  is 
not  of  this  world  ?  Yes,  we  know  that  our  fellow- 
ship of  soul  is  not  earthly. 

"  First  day  Morning. — And  may  I  not  yield 
thee  in  the  freshness  of  feeling  the  Sabbath 
morning  tribute,  the  token  that  thou  art  remem- 
bered even  while  in  the  calmness  and  tranquillity 
which  this  still  morning  affords  me,  my  spirit 
walks  in  the  courts  of  devotion  and  there  holds 
silent  communion  with  its  eternal  Father  ?  Oh 
if  there  is  anything  which  in  this  life  should  in- 
spire the  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  '  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,'  it  is  most  certainly 
this  blessed  privilege  of  enjoying  the  sensible 
evidence  of  his  divine  presence,  aiding  the  soul 
to  lift  its  feeble  aspirations  unto  him,  to  continue 
his  goodness  and  mercy,  to  forget  all  our  mani- 
fold transgressions  and  remember  them  against 
us  no  more.  To  enable  us  to  walk  before  him 
in  the  spirit  of  humility,  and  to  triumph  over  all 
the  temptations  and  trials  connected  with  this 
visible  world,  in  the  conscious  hope  that  our  re- 
ward for  well  doing  will  be  '  peace  of  mind,' 
while  here,  and  the  fruition  of  joy  when  time  to 
us  shall  be  no  more.  While  the  morning  orisons 
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ascend  from  the  altar  of  my  heart,  I  love  to  medi- 
tate on  all  the  works  of  the  divine  hand,  to  con- 
template his  goodness  to  the  children  of  men  ; 
and  while  the  reflection  passes  through  my  mind 
that  I  am  but  dust,  and  that  the  tabernacle  of  the 
spirit  must  go  to  decay,  to  feel  the  glorious  con- 
viction of  the  presence  of  God  in  my  soul,  filling 
its  temple,  like  the  outward  edifice  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  when  there  was  no  room  for  the  priests 
to  minister;  to  feel  that  He  who  '  dwellethnot  in 
temples  made  with  man's  hands/  He  whom 
*  the  heavens  of  heavens  can  not  contain/  is 
pleased  to  be  with  us  in  our  journey  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  as  a  '  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night/  and  that  if  we 
follow  the  teachings  of  his  spirit  it  will  lead  us 
to  the  promised  Canaan  of  rest,  even  to  a  land 
ever  flowing  with  the  milk  of  joy  and  with  the 
sweets  of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  And 
although  we  may  have  to  encounter  dangers, 
though  we  may  have  to  conquer  giants 'like  the 
sons  of  the  Anakims,  though  we  may  have  to 
drive  out  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  and  of  our  own 
souls  *  little  by  little,'  before  we  can  inhabit 
this  goodly  land,  yet  we  shall  most  assuredly  be- 
come the  possessers  thereof  as  we  walk  by  the 
same  rule  and  mind  the  same  RocJc  that  followed 
Israel  of  old,  for  that  rock  is  Christ  the  '  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  to  all  them  who 
believe.' 

It  remains  to  be  an  undeniable  as  well  as  an 
unchangeable  truth  to  the  present  time,  that  '  all 
the  Lord's  children  are  taught  of  the  Lord,  atid 
great  is  the  peace  of  his  children ;  in  righteous- 
ness they  come  to  be  established;  they  are  far  from 
oppression  and  fear,  because  it  doth  not  come 
near  them ;'  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  as 
many  as  are  '  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  they  are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  God,'  heirs  of  God 
and  joint-heirs  with  Christ  in  his  eteroal  king- 
dom. And  all  who  become  of  this  happy  number 
must  know  all  things  to  become  new,  and  all 
things  of  God.  Well,  then,  what  might  we  not  ex- 
pect to  take  place  before  this  great  change  could 
be  effected  in  the  soul  ?  Need  we  marvel  that 
the  false  heavens  and  the  earth  should  be  shaken 
and  pass  away — that  a  *  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness/  might 
become  established,  and  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  be 
converted  into  instruments  by  which  we  might 
cultivate  a  different  soil,  even  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  tree  of  life,  that  we  might  be  able 
to  partake  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  live  continu- 
ally in  the  presence  and  enjoyment  of  our  glori- 
ous Creator  ?  Oh  !  what  is  tribulation,  when  it 
worketh  out  for  us  this  '  exceeding  weight  of 
glory;'  when  it  brings  us  to  a  deep  sense  of  our 
dependence  upon  God  our  father,  shows  us  the 
frailty  of  our  nature  and  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  prospects  and  delights,  and  teaches  us  to 
build  the  foundation  of  our  hopes  of  happiness  on 
something  firmer  than  the  transitory  things  of 


time.  Oh  !  I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  message  of 
love  sent  in  disguise;  hence  we  ought  to  be  re- 
signed to  all  the  dispensations  of  affliction,  and 
cultivate  an  acquiescence  with  all  our  Father's 
will,  for  surely  he  would  not  afflict  us  without 
some  good  purpose." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  John  Jackson  entered 
into  the  marriage  covenant  with  Rachel  T. 
daughter  of  Isaac  Tyson,  of  Baltimore.  No 
where,  perhaps,  did  the  Christian  virtues  which 
adorned  his  character  shine  forth  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  the  domestic  circle.  His  circum- 
spect bearing,  combined  with  a  freedom  and 
gentleness  of  manner,  won  for  him  not  only  the 
respect,  but  the  affection  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  thus  associated.  The  mutual  interest  which 
he  and  his  wife  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  youth, 
induced  them,  in  the  year  of  1837,  to  open  a 
boarding  school  for  girls.  This  was  not  com-; 
menced  without  due  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing extract  embraces  some  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  expresses  his  conviction 
of  success  in  their  important  undertaking. 

"  11th  mo.,  1837.    The  religious  education 
of  children  has  often  been  to  my  mind  a  subject, 
of  deep  interest  and  concern.    To  direct  the  in- 
fant mind  to  the  influences  of  those  principles  of 
action  which  should  regulate  the  whole  course  of 
human  conduct,  is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most 
effectual  and  powerful  means  under  the  divine 
blessing  of  preserving  them  from  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  and  the  improper  indulgence  of 
those  feelings  and  propensities  which  are  invaria- 
bly followed  by  misery  and  unhappiness.  The 
command  that  was  given  to  the  Israelites  to 
teach  diligently  to  their  children  the  law  whici^ 
God  had  given  them,  is  no  doubt  a  perpetual  ob-; 
ligation,  binding  upon  all  generations  of  men. 
But  a  religious  education  does  not  consist  in, 
teaching  children  those  abstract  opinions  and 
speculations  of  men  which  have  given  rise  to  un- 
profitable disputations ;  nor  in  directing  them  to 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  which  man  hasp 
set  up  for  a  standard  of  religion,  because  such 
a  course  is  calculated  to  darken  the  spiritual  un- 
derstanding and  oppose  the  full  development  o| 
the  spiritual  nature  which  Christianity  is  in- 
tended to  produce.  The  minds  of  children  should 
be  directd  to  principles,  not  opinions ;  to  the 
heavenly  operations  of  truth,  and  not  to  words  |  ^ 
and  theories  about  them.  The  truths  of  religion  I 
are  all  plain  and  simple,  easy  to  be  understood,!™?^ 
as  the  soul  by  obedience  advances  in  righteous- ! 
ness  and  is  prepared  to  receive  and  obey  new  dis-  ^^^-^ 
closures  of  the  divine  will.    As  the  minds  of  " 
children  are  directed  to  these  important  truths, 
they  learn  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  f 
themselves,  and  understand  their  relation  as  ac- 
countable creatures  to  the  Author  of  their  being.  *  ^ 

The  more  I  look  upon  the  important  concern 
in  which  we  contemplate  engaging,  the  more  I '  'tfcc 
am  satisfied  it  is  our  calling,  one  in  which  we  ^^tli 
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sliall  be  able  to  succeed  with  satisfaction  to  our- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  be  useful  to  others, 
by  filling  up  our  duty  to  them,  the  consequence 
which  must  be  the  reward  of  peace.'' 
Thus  under  a  feeling  of  religious  concern  for 
the  promotion  of  truth  in  the  guarded  education 
5f  the  youth,     Sharon  Boarding  School"  was 
established,  and  the  result  proved  our  friend  had 
not  mistaken    his  calling/'    It  was  his  aim  not 
joly  to  cultivate  and  expand  the  intellect,  but 
iho  to  imbue  the  tender  minds  of  the  children 
svith  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  daily  self-denial, 
in  order  to  enjoy  that  peace  which  the  world  can 
Qeither  give  nor  destroy.    The  relation  which 
jxisted  between  the  preceptor  and  pupils  was  in- 
;eresting  even  to  the  casual  beholder.  Many 
who  have  shared  his  instructive  counsel,  date 
iheir  awakened  interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare 
Tom  that  time.    One  of  the  pupils  who  went 
;here  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  remained  several 
l^l^ears,  was  asked  by  a  friend  "  how  long  has  this 
peen  thy  home  ?"  She  replied,  "  I  began  to  live 
jiere."  She  spoke  out  in  those  few  words  the  ful- 
iaess  of  her  spirit,  realizing  that  the  inner  life  is 
he  true  being.    We  will  give  an  extract  from 
ji  letter  of  another,  which  might   seem  too 
■panegyrical,  were  it  not  that  it  is  as  the  voice  of 
IIl  multitude,  so  much  is  it  in  unison  with  the  tes- 
imony  of  many,  who  felt  that  he  possessed  a 
.^)eculiar  influence  in  leading  their  young  minds 
■o  love  and  admire  virtue  for  virtue's  sake. 
M     I  can  never  tell  what  I  owe  to  his  instruc- 
tion. A  life  chaste,  earnest,  humble,  ever  faithful 
Bo  the  admonitions  of  right,  ever  recognizing  the 
■ivine  law  of  progress,  by  which  the  soul  ap- 
")roaches  its  Maker,  manifesting  in  word  and 
i  iieed,  kindness  and  love  to  the  great  brotherhood 
f  man — such  a  life  might  be  somewhat  of  an 
cknowledgment  of  what  the  pupil  owes  to  a 
■  |eacher  like  him.    How  many  and  what  pleasant 
memories  come  with  his  name  !  I  remember  one 
iorning,  when  standing  in  the  cabinet  with  one 
f  my  class-mates,  looking  at  the  fossil  impres- 
ioQS  which  rain  drops  had  made  upon  the  frag- 
aent  of  one  of  the  oldest  geological  formations, 
le  came  in,  with  that  benign  smile  so  character- 
i  itiQ  of  him,  took  one  of  the  Bridgewater  trea- 
tises, and  read  from  it  the  scientific  history  of 
rhat  we  had  been  examining.    We  had  won- 
ered  before   now  we  were  filled  with  awe,  not 
'om  terror,  but  from  the  sublimity  of  the  truth, 
hich  his  few  words  and  the  short  extract  which 
e  read,  revealed  to  us.    I  felt  then  it  was  no 
rdinary  privilege  thus  to  be  taught.    Yet  so  it 
as  ever.   I  never  went  with  a  question  without 
aving  it  answered  plainly,  fully  j  there  was  always 
me,  there  was  always  a  smile  with  which  to 
itisfy  every  inquiry.    And  now  I  can  not  look 
t  a  pebble,  or  go  in  imagination  to  the  farthest 
stremity  of  the  universe,  but  I  feel  that  he  has 
;d  the  way,  and  I  follow  dimly  and  afar  off  where 
G  has  gone  shedding  light  upon  rayj(ery.  Truly 


can  I  say  that  I  always  felt  in  those  Sharon  days, 
that  worship  was  exalted  when  he  mingled  in  it ; 
social  life  was  purified  when  in  his  presence;  and 
that  as  a  teacher,  he  led  and  guided  us  by  a 
measure  of  the  same  love  and  care,  with  which 
the  infinite  Father  guides  and  instructs  his 
children." 

It  was  his  practice  to  have  read  aloud  daily 
in  his  family  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  or  some 
other  good  book  ;  and  on  First  day  evening  all  his 
household  were  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  social 
worship.  Not  unfrequently  the  silence  of  these 
meetings  remained  unbroken ;  while  at  other 
times,  exhortation  and  counsel  were  extended, 
or  in  humility  of  spirit  the  knee  was  bent  in 
vocal  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  his  precious 
charge  from  the  many  evils  which  are  in  the 
world. 

To  be  continued. 


Testimony  from  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting, 
Dutchess  County,  State  of  New  Yovh,  con- 
cerning Dorothy  GtOlden,  Deceased. 

She  was  born  in  the  town  of  Washington, 
Duchess  County,  and  State  of  New  York,  about 
the  year  1777.  Her  parents,  Daniel  and  Eliza- 
beth Grolden,  were  members  of  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety, and  having  a  numerous  family,  were  care- 
ful to  give  them  a  guarded  education  in  their 
way.  Dorothy,  while  young  in  life,  went  to  re- 
side for  a  time  in  a  Friend's  family  and  attended 
their  meetings,  by  which  means  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Friends,  and  having  requested  to 
join  them  in  membership,  she  was  accordingly 
received  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  Not 
long  after  this  event,  a  Baptist  minister  came 
into  the  neighborhood,  where  he  had  frequent 
meetings  among  the  people.  He  often  on  such 
occasions  spoke  much  against  the  way  of  truth 
as  professed  by  Friends,  which  in  her  childlike 
state  tended  greatly  to  unsettle  her  mind,  and 
bring  it  into  doubt  and  discouragement.  Under 
this  season  of  trial  she  wrote  a  resignation  of 
her  right  of  membership,  and  going  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  laid  the  paper  on  the  table 
and  left  the  house.  Some  Friends  followed  her 
out  and  kindly  pressed  her  to  return,  which  she 
declined,  and  soon  afterwards  was  induced  to 
submit  to  water  baptism.  After  taking  this  step, 
her  mind  became  so  much  distressed  that  she 
only  attended  one  more  meeting  among  the 
Baptists.  In  this  state  of  affliction,  she  sought 
relief  in  solitary  places,  frequently  retiring  to  a 
grove  near  her  father's  house  to  pour  forth  her 
tears  in  secret.  In  this  seeking  state  she  was 
favored  to  see  her  mistake,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
that  peace  which  her  soul  sought  after,  she  re- 
turned to  the  Monthly  Meeting  with  which  she 
was  connected  and  openly  made  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  error,  which  was  freely  received ; 
her  resignation  not  having  before  been  noticed 
by  the  meeting  except  in  silent  sorrow. 
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Having  passed  through  iriuny  deep  baptisms, 
preparing  her  for  service  in  the  church,  she  soon 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  ministry  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Friends,  and  in  due  time  her  gift  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Meeting  to  which  she  be- 
longed. Her  communications  were  generally 
short,  but  lively  and  edifying — often  in  a  few 
words  expressing  deeply  instructive  truths.  She 
did  not  travel  abroad  as  a  minister  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Meetings  to  which  she  belonged, 
excepting  a  few  times  to  attend  two  or  three  of 
the  neighboring  Yearly  Meetings.  She  was 
sound  in  doctrine,  and  honestly  engaged  to  pro- 
mote the  Christian  testimonies  as  professed  by 
Friends.  Sbe  was  concerned  to  maintain  the 
good  order  of  society.  In  meetings  of  discipline 
she  manifested  a  lively  attention  to  the  subjects 
that  came  before  them,  frankly  expressing  her 
sentiments  without  waiting  first  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  others  ;  yet  readily  yieldiilg  to  the 
sense  of  the  Meeting,  when  not  coinciding  with 
her  own.  Her  example,  in  this  respect,  was 
edifying  and  instructive.  She  was  diligent  in 
the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  and 
many  times,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  got  there  under  great  bodily  infirmities. 
She  acted  many  years  on  an  appointment  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  Indians,  in  which  she  was 
a  devoted,  efficient,  untiring  laborer.  She  was 
frequently  employed  in  nursing  the  sick,  to 
whom  she  faithfully  devoted  her  time  and  atten- 
tion, by  day  and  by  night,  for  their  help  and 
cjmfort.  To  the  poor,  when  suffering  from 
disease  or  want,  she  was  an  active  friend,  cheer- 
fuily  contributing  to  their  relief  in  proportion  to 
her  ability.  She  departed  this  life  at  her  resi- 
dence, at  Oswego,  Dutchess  County,  aforesaid, 
the  14th  of  5th  month,  1854,  aged  about  77 
years.  A  minister  npwards  of  forty  years,  and 
we  believe  that  she  is  gathered  with  all  the 
generations  of  the  just  made  perfect  through 
tribulation. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  • 

Clark  C.  Barmore,  \  (ji^^q^^ 
Eliza  Skidmore,  J 


EXTRACT  FROM  MARGARET  WOOd's  JOURNAL. 

8d  mo.  1798.  "  We  get  forward  little  by 
little.''  This  sentiment  was  expressed  by  an  es- 
teemed friend,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine, 
and  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that 
it  has  been  often  since  revived  in  my  remem- 
brance with  the  persuasion  of  its  truth.  Yet 
we  are  sometimes  ready  to  despise  this  slow  pro- 
gress, as  much  as  iSaaman  the  Assyrian  did 
dipping  in  Jordan.  We  want  to  do  something 
of  consequence,  or  something  that  seems  mani- 
festly to  put  us  forward ;  thus  we  too  often  ne- 
glect the  little  good  we  might  do  in  one  thing, 
and  the  little  matter  we  might  set  to  rights  in 


another,  because  they  seem  so  trifling  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  our  attention  ;  not  sufficiently  cou-- 
sidering  that  every  little  will  bring  us  forward, 
though  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees;  and 
that  if  we  neglect  these  small  advancements,  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  falling  by  little  and  little, 
in  the  same  proportion  that  we  might  otherwise 
have  got  forward.  Every  conquest  that  we  gain 
over  ourselves,  every  effort  of  the  mind  to  cleave 
to  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil,  even  though  it 
be  but  in  little  things,  is  accompanied  with  some 
effic;icy ;  and  if  we  are  habituated  to  constant 
discipline  and  watchfulness,  we  shall  find  an  in- 
crease of  strength,  beyond  what  we  could  ex- 
pect. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  practice  pursued  by  many  benevolent  in- 
dividuals, of  purchasing  slaves  to  give  them  their 
freedom,  is  one  which,  although  in  individual  cases 
may  be  done  without  a  violation  of  conscien- 
tious feelings,  yel  it  cannot  be  defended  by  sound 
reasoning,  even  though  the  arguments  in  its  favor 
may  have  some  force. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  early  Christians 
sometimes  ransomed  their  brethren  from  bond- 
age; that  the  purchase  of  a  slave,  in  order  to: 
give  him  his  freedom,  is  a  practical  proof  to  the 
slaveholder  of  our  sincerity  and  earnestness; 
that  this  mode  of  procedure  is  one  that  gives  nc 
offence  to  the  slaveholder  ;  and  that  every  slave 
purchased  for  this  purpose,  is  at  least  one  man 
made  happy  by  emancipation.  That  the  practice 
of  purchasing  slaves  for  any  purpose  is  right  m 
principle  or  expedient  in  policy,  I  am  unable  tc 
see,  nor  how  the  opponents  of  slavery  can  advo- 
cate the  plan  as  one  of  practical  benevolence,  oi 
one  that  can  in  any  degree  affect  the  system  oi 
slavery.    The  question  is  not  whether  it  does 
good,  but  whether  on  the  whole  it  does  more 
good  than  harm,  and  whether  there  are  not  othei 
and  better  ways  of  doing  the  same  or  more  good 
The  bloody  deed  of  Margaret,  the  slave  mothei 
at  Cincinnati,  in  killing  her  child,  may  Jhav( 
done  some  good,  but  can  we  for  that  reason  advo^ 
cate  the  practice  ?  The  mother  may  have  thoughi 
herself  justified  by  her  own  conscience,  but  doej 
that  make  the  act  itself  right  ?    Many  -believe 
that  Parker,  who  killed  Gorsuch  at  Christiana; 
did  much  good  by  the  act,  and  he  as  well  as  th( 
slave  mother  clearly  proved  his  sincere  oppositior 
to  slavery  ;  he  inspired  the  slave  catchers  withs 
terror  so  wholesome  that  they  have  not  venturec 
into  that  region  since ;  but  is  this  a  sufficieni 
reason  for  killing  slave  catchers  or  for  advocating 
the  policy  of  so  doing  ?    The  slaveholders  have 
no  need  of  any  greater  proof  than  they  already* 
possess,  to  convince  them  of  the  profound  sincerity 
of  the  opponents  of  slavery  of  every  grade,  anc 
that  they  are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  foi 
their  principles.  | 

It  is  true  that  the  early  Christians  sometime.' i 
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ransomed  their  brethren  from  slavery ;  but  that 
is  no  proof  to  us  that  the  principle  is  a  sound 
one.  The  early  Christians  did  many  things 
which  later  Christians  do  not  approve  of.  It  may 
also  be  urged  that  purchasing  does  not  irritate 
the  slaveholder,  but  that  anti-slavery  preaching 
and  writing  does.  This  is  very  true,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  if  temperance  men  would  advo- 
cate the  purchasing  of  liquors,  the  distillers  would 
not  be  irritated. 

If  the  apostle  and  his  co-laborers,  instead  of 
preaching  against  idolatry  at  Ephesus,  had  pur- 
chased all  the  shrines  of  Diana,  he  and  they  would 
not  have  created  such  an  uproar  in  that  corrupt 
city.  The  early  Friends  did  many  things  which 
later  Friends  do  not  approve  of ;  it  was  not  incon- 
sistent in  them  to  buy  up  their  brethren  in 
Algerine  slavery,  for  they  were  not  only  slave- 
holders themselves  but  slave  traders.  John 
Woolman,  Jacob  Lindley,  Elias  Hicks,  and 
others,  of  a  later  day,  understood  the  gospel  on  this 
subject  differently.  I  believe  that  the  creature 
man,  with  an  immortal  spirit,  is  not  legitimately 
a  subject  of  property,  to  be  bought  or  sold  like  a 
bullock  at  the  shambles,  let  the  proposed  object 
be  ever  so  good,  without  violating  a  principle. 
When  I  pay  a  slaveholder  $1000  for  his  slave,  I 
not  only  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  my  own  op- 
position to  slavery,  which  may  be  a  small  matter, 
but  I  also  testify  in  a  practical  way  to  the  vali- 
dity and  justice  of  his  claim  to  his  human  pro- 
perty. If  I  am  a  good  man  and  a  professor  of 
religion,  so  much  the  further  does  my  testimony 
go  in  favor  of  his  claim  to  buy  and  sell  his  brother 
man,  as  though  he  were  a  beast  of  the  field.  The 
slaveholder  may  take  my  $1000  and  buy  another 
slave,  or  he  may  buy  two,  as  every  slave  taken 
out  of  the  market  increases  the  demand  and  the 
price,  and  in  proportion  to  the  demand  is  the 
supply.  Every  bullock  bought  in  the  Philadelphia 
market,  increases  the  demand  and  stimulates  the 
produce  on  the  Western  Prairie.  If  I  buy  a 
herd  of  bullocks,  no  matter  what  my  purpose 
may  be,  it  stimulates  to  that  extent  production 
in  the  west.  Every  slave  bought  in  the  market 
by  Philadelphia  philanthropy,  is  just  that  much 
of  a  stimulus  to  increised  production,  on  the 
breeding  plantations  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina;  and  though  the  purchase  may  give 
joy  to  its  immediate  subject,  it  does  not  diminish 
on  the  whole  the  sum  of  human  misery.  It  is 
estimated  that  $100,000  has  been  paid  out  by 
Philadelphia,  in  the  last  ten  years  for  the  pur- 
chase of  slaves,  and  what  has  it  effected,  except 
to  produce  a  demand  for  twice  as  much  during 
the  next  ten  years.  Have  the  holders  of  these 
slaves  or  their  neighbors  been  converted  to  anti- 
slavery  views  by  these  purchases?  The  answer 
must  be  in  most  cases,  no;  but  instead  thereof  they 
certainly  have  to  a  large  extent  been  strengthened 
to  sustain  the  ungodly  system.  How  have  they 
spent  the  money  received  for  their  human  pro- 


perty ?  In  what  part  of  the  New  Testament  do 
we  find  the  gospel  for  compromising,  or  for  bar- 
tering, or  buying  out  iniquity  ?  Most  certainly  not 
in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  my  estimation 
it  is  more  Christian  to  give  money  to  a  slave 
that  has  run  away,  than  to  give  money  to  pur- 
chase him.  The  first  is  a  great  kindness  to  the 
runaway,  and  it  is  also  a  great  kindness  to  his 
brethren  leftin bondage,  as  it  reduces  their  value ; 
the  purchasing  is  also  a  great  kindness  to  the 
individual  slave,  but  a  lasting  injury  to  his 
brethren  leftin  bondage,  as  it  increases  the  value. 

Not  long  since  there  was  a  call  made  on  the 
opponents  of  slavery  to  raise  $1000  to  buy  an 
intelligent  slave  from  an  Elder  of  the  Church. 
He  was  to  be  educated  for  a  missionary.  The  Elder 
could  have  sold  him  for  $1,200,  but  considering 
the  object,  was  willing  to  take  a  $1000.  If  I  had 
purchased  the  man,  I  should  thereby  have  helped 
to  confirm  the  slaveholder  in  the  belief  that  his 
claim  to  his  brother  man  was  a  just  one,  and 
also,  that  he  was  a  Grod-serving  man  in  selling 
his  slave  for  $200  less  than  his  market  value. 
I  believe  our  money  would  be  of  more  service  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  in  helping  the*  flying 
bondman  who  has,  at  a  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
reached  this  city  of  refuge  on  his  way  to  Canada  ; 
and  money  paid  for  the  ransom  of  one  slave 
would  be  sufficient  to  help  twenty-five  or  thirty 
of  these  lone  ones,  from  this  city  to  Queen 
Victoria's  land. 

I  have  great  veneration  for  John  Woolman, 
who  was  led  far  beyond  the  first  fathers  of  our 
church,  and  also  most  of  the  present  day,  in  an 
uncompromising  testimony  against  the  system  of 
slavery ;  and  for  Jacob  Lindley,  who  was  largely 
engaged  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  slave 
running  from  his  master;  but  I  know  of  no  tradi- 
tion in  relation  to  his  helping  to  buy  one  ;  and 
for  Elias  Hicks,  who  could  not,  I  presume,  have 
aided  in  buying  a  slave,  as  he  pronounced  them 
stolen  property — prizes  taken  in  war — and  the 
master  a  thief.  T.  B.  L. 


Selected. 
A  TEST  OF  KINDNESS. 

The  following  incident  is  so  beautiful  and 
touching  that  it  should  be  read  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  country.  It  developes  the  true  active 
principle  of  kindness.  How  many  an  erring 
mortal,  making  his  first  step  in  crime,  might  be 
redeemed  by  the  exercise  of  this  sublime  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  kind-hearted  Quaker. 

Wm.  Savery,  an  eminent  preacher  among  the 
Quakers,  was  a  tanner  by  trade  and  was  known 
by  all  as  "  one  who  walked  humbly  with  his 
Grod.''  Oue  night  a  quantity  of  hides  were  sto- 
len from  his  tannery,  and  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  thief  was  a  quarrelsome,  drunken 
neighbor,  whom  I  shall  call  John  Smith.  The 
next  week  the  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  county  newspaper. 
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"Whoever  stole  a  quantity  of  hides  on  the 
5th  of  this  month  is  hereby  informed  that  the 
Owner  has  a  sincere  wish  to  be  his  friend.  If 
poverty  tempted  him  to  this  false  step,  the 
owner  will  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret, 
and  will  gladly  put  him  in  a  way  of  obtaining 
money  by  means  more  likely  to  bring  him  peace 
of  mind." 

This  singular  advertisement  attracted  consider- 
able attention  :  but  the  culprit  alone  knew  who 
had  made  the  kind  offer.  When  he  read  it,  his 
heart  melted  within  him,  and  he  was  filled  with 
sorrow  for  what  he  had  done.  A  few  nights 
afterwards,  as  the  tanner's  family  were  about  re- 
tiring to  rest,  they  heard  a  timid  knock,  and 
when  the  door  opened  there  stood  John  Smith, 
with  a  load  of  hides  on  his  shoulder.  Without 
looking  up,  he  said  "I  have  brought  those  back, 
Mr.  Savery;  where  shall  I  put  them?^'  Wait 
till  I  can  get  a  lantern  and  I  will  go  to  the  barn 
with  thee,''  he  replied,  <'then  perhaps  thou  wilt 
come  in  and  tell  me  how  this  happened,  and  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done  for  thee." 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  out,  his  wife  pre- 
pared «ome  hot  coffee,  and  placed  pies  and  meat 
on  the  table.  When  they  returned  from  the 
barn  she  said,  "neighbor  Smith  I  thought  some 
hot  supper  would  be  good  for  thee." 

He  turned  his  back  toward  her  and  did  not 
speak.  After  leaning  against  the  fire-place  in 
silence  a  few  moments,  he  said  in  a  choked  voice, 
"  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  stole  anything,  and  I 
have  felt  very  bad  about  it;  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
once  think  that  I  should  ever  come  to  what  I 
am.  But  I  took  to  drinking  and  then  to  quar- 
relling. Since  I  began  to  go  down  hill,  every 
body  gives  me  a  kick.  You  are  the  first  man 
that  has  ever  offered  me  a  helping  hand.  My 
wife  is  sickly  and  my  children  are  starving. 
You  have  sent  them  many  a  meal  :  God  bless 
you  !  yet  I  stole  the  hides.  But  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  when  I  saj  it  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever 
a  thief." 

"  Let  it  be  the  last,"  my  friend,  "  replied 
Wm.  Savery  ;"  "  the  secret  still  lies  between 
ourselves.  Thou  art  still  young,  and  it  is  in  thy 
power  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Promise  me 
thou  wilt  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquors  for 
a  year,  and  I  will  employ  thee  to-morrow  on 
good  wages.  Thy  little  boy  can  pick  up  stones. 
But  eat  a  bit  now,  and  drink  some  hot  coffee ; 
perhaps  it  will  keep  thee  from  craving  anything 
stronger  to  night.  Doubtless  thou  wilt  find  it 
hard  to  abstain  at  first  j  but  keep  up  a  bi*ave 
heart  for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and  children,  and 
it  will  soon  become  easy." 

The  poor  fellow  tried  to  eat  and  drink,  but 
the  food  seemed  to  choke  him.  After  vainly 
trying  to  compose  his  feelings,  he  bowed  his 
head  on  the  table  and  wept  like  a  child.  After 
n  while  he  ate  and  drank,  and  his  host  parted 
with  him  for  the  night  with  the  friendly  words. 


"Try  to  do  well,  John,  and  thou  wilt  always  find  i 
friend  in  me." 

John  entered  into  his  employ  the  next  day 
and  remained  with  him  many  years,  a  sober 
honest,  and  steady  man.  The  secret  of  th« 
theft  was  kept  between  them,  but  after  John'} 
death  Wm,  Savery  sometimes  told  the  story 
to  prove  that  evil  might  be  overcome  with  good 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  16,  1856. 

The  following  excellent  remarks  are  from  Adart 
Clark,  at  the  close  of  his  Commentary  on  thf 
history  of  the  prophet  Eli  and  his  sons. 

In  this  chapter  we  read  of  the  fearful  conse 
quences  of  a  neglected  religious  education.  Eli'i 
sons  were  wicked  :  their  father  knew  the  Lord' 
but  he  neither  taught  his  children,  nor  restraine( 
them  by  his  parental  authority.  Were  a  propei 
line  of  conduct  pursued  in  the  education  of  chil 
dren,  how  few  profligate  sons  and  daughters,  anc 
how  few  broken  hearted  parents  should  we  find 
The  neglect  of  early  religious  education,  con 
nected  with  a  wholesome  and  affectionate  res^ 
train t,  is  the  ruin  of  millions.  Many  parents 
to  excuse  their  indolence  and  ,  most  criminal  negj 
lect,  say,  "  We  cannot  give  our  children  grace.' 
What  do  they  mean  by  this  ?  That  God,  noi 
themselves,  is  the  author  of  the  irregularitiej 
and  viciousness  of  their  children.  They  maj 
shudder  at  this  imputation ;  but  when  they  re 
fleet  that  they  have  not  given  them  right  pre- 
cepts;  have  not  brought  them  under  firm  and  af 
fectionate  restraint ;  have  not  showed  them  bj 
their  own  spirit,  temper,  and  conduct,  how  they 
should  be  regulated  in  theirs ;  when  they  have 
permitted  their  children,  on  the  most  trifling 
pretences,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  worship 
of  God ;  when  all  these  things  are  considered, 
they  will  find  that,  speaking  after  the  manner 
of  men,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  indeedl 
If  the  children  had  been  found  preferring  a! 
path  in  which  they  did  not  see  their  parents 
conscienciously  tread.  Let  those  parents  who 
continue  to  excuse  themselves  by  sayings 
"We  cannot  give  grace  to  our  children,"  lay 
their  hand  on  their  hearts,  and  say  whether  thej 
ever  knew  an  instance  where  God  withheld  his 
grace  while  they  were,  in  humble  subserviency  te 
him,  performing  their  duty.  The  real  state  oil 
the  case  is  this  :  parents  cannot  do  God's  work, 
and  God  will  not  do  theirs  j  but  if  they  use  thek 
means,  and  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  sAowZajBt 
goj  God  will  not  withhold  his  blessing.  Bn 

It  is  not  parental  fondness,  nor  parental  aa-|li 
thority,  taken  separately,  that  can  produce  thisili 
beneficial  effect.  A  father  may  be  as  fond  of  hisM 
offspring  as  Eli,  and  his  children  be  sons  of  Be-B 
lial;  he  may  be  as  authoritative  as  the  Grand  H 
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Turk,  and  his  children  despise  and  plot  rebel- 
lion against  him.    But  let  parental  authority  be 
ciltempered  with  affection,  and  let  the  rein  of  dis- 
:p  [cipline  be  steadily  held  by  this  powerful  but  af- 
fectionate hand;  and  there  shall  the  pleasure  of 
God  prosper;  there  will  he  give  his  blessing, 
even  life  forever  more.  Many  families  have  been 
spoiled  and  many  ruined  by  the  separate  exer- 
cise of  these  two  principles.    Parental  affection, 
when  alone,  infallibly  degenerates  into  foolish 
fondness  ;  and  parental  authority  frequently  de- 
generates into  brutal  tyranny  when  standing  by 
^  itself    The  first  sort  of  parents  will  be  loved 
without  being  respected :  the  second  sort  will  be 
idreaded  without  either  respect  or  love.    In  the 
\first  case,  obedience  is  not  exacted,  and  is  there- 
Ijfore  felt  to  be  unnecessary,  as  offences  of  great 
'  magnitude  pass  without  punishment  or  reprehen- 
sion ;  in  the  second  case,  rigid  exaction  renders 
obedience  almost  impossible,  and  the  smallest 
delinquency  is  often  punished  in  a  manner  which 
hardening  the  mind,,  renders  duty  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference. 

Education  is  generally  defined  to  be  that  se- 
ries of  means  by  which  the  human  understand- 


U 

m  f^E  is  gradually  enlightened,  and  the  dispositions 
)!«  lof  the  heart  are  corrected,  formed  and  brought 
forth,  between  early  infancy  and  the  period 
^  jwhen  a  young  person  is  considered  qualified  to 
jcf'  [take  a  part  in  active  life.  Whole  nations  have 
J,  been  corrupted,  enfeebled,  and  destroyed,  through 
ritjj  the  want  of  proper  education;  through  this  mul- 
^j,  jtitudes  of  families  have  degenerated,  andacount- 
jjj  iless  number  of  individuals  have  come  to  an  un- 
pfj  timely  end.  Parents  who  neglect  this,  neglect 
jjj  [the  presentand  eternal  interests  of  their  offspring. 
e^  i   

DiEi),— At  Westfield,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
I7th  ult.,  Mary  B.  Woolman,  consort  of  Uriah 
V^'"oo]man,  aged  65  years,  7  months  and  28  days. 
The  deceased  was  resigned  under  privations, 
being  deprived  of  her  sight  for  many  years.  She 
ieit  her  friends  the  assurance  that  she  was  pre- 
pared for  the  great  change. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT   THE  GRAPE. 

I  The  famous  grape-vine  at  Hampden  Court, 
lear  London,  is  eighty-seven  years  old,  and  ex- 
ends  over  a  space  of  two  thousand  three  hun- 
Ired  square  feet ;  it  is  of  the  black  Hamburg 
Ijl^arietj,  and  generally  bears  over  two  thousand 
mnches  yearly.  The  parent  vine  from  which 
his  was  clipped  is  still  growing  at  Essex,  is  ten 
/ears  older,  and  its  stem  is  twenty-four  inches  in 
iircumference. 


God,  who  is  liberal  in  all  His  other  gifts  and 
'avors,  is  sparing  in  the  distribution  of  time, 
lever  allowing  us  to  have  two  moments  at  com- 
nand.  He  gives  but  the  second  as  He  takes 
iway  the  first,  and  leaves  us  in  absolute  uncer- 
ainty  whether  the  third  shall  ever  be  ours  or 
lot. 


To  the  Editors  of  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  the  fol- 
lowing piece  on  voting  a  place  in  your  paper, 
although  I  have  been  an  advocate  for  Friends 
keeping  out  of  politics  for  some  years  past,  when 
I  have  given  any  voice  in  the  matter.  This 
piece  may  lead  others  to  give  their  views  in  this 
eventful  time,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  hear 
both  sides.  A  Subscriber. 

As  the  idea  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  some 
Friends  that  it  is  in  some  way  inconsistent»with 
our  profession  for  the  members  of  our  Society  to 
vote,  I  propose  to  review  briefly  the  arguments 
on  which  that  idea  is  based. 

Those  arguments  I  understand  to  be  : 
First.  That  to  engage  in  the  exciting  field  of 
political  struggle  is  a  dangerous  departure  from 
the  purity  and  sublimity  of  our  spiritual  religion; 
and 

Second.  That  since  a  man  does  himself,  what 
he  does  by  his  agent,  and  since  the  ofiBcers  chosen 
by  our  elections  undertake  to  perform  functions 
which  could  not  be  consistently  exercised  by  a 
Friend,  therefore  any  Friend  who  votes  for  such 
a  one  commits  a  breach  of  his  professed  princi- 
ples. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  important  ground 
that  could  be  pleaded  by  a  Friend  as  a  reason 
for  conscientious  objection  to  voting. 

To  the  first  of  these  I  would  reply  thus  :  The 
real  beauty  and  sublimity  of  our  religion  con- 
sists in  the  power  it  gives  us,  when  faithfully 
practised,  to  pass  through  all  the  needful  acts 
and  situations  of  life,  not  merely  without  losing 
innocence,  but  with  the  gain  of  strength.  The 
religion  which  can  keep  its  follower  unspotted 
from  the  world  only  by  withdrawing  him  from 
contact  with  it,  is  not  suitable  for  this  state  of 
being.  We  are  placed  here  in  a  field  of  mixed 
good  and  evil,  and  we  are  bound  to  foster  the 
good  and  destroy  the  evil  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  ;  in  other  words,  to  promote  God's  king- 
dom on  earth.  If  this  can  be  done  by  mere 
faith  in  certain  principles,  without  taking  any 
steps  towards  accomplishing  the  desired  end, 
then  why  do  we  object  to  the  course  of  the  her- 
mits, monks,  nuns,  celibate  priests  and  hireling 
ministers,  whose  common  ground  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain separation  from  the  active  world  is  essential 
to  holiness. 

He  who  retires  from  the  world,  or  declines  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  affairs,  is  satisfied  with 
mere  innocence  without  virtue;  he  buries  his 
talent  in  a  napkin ;  and  expects  approbation  be- 
cause it  suffers  no  loss. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  second  argument, 
viz.,  that  what  a  man  does  by  his  agent  he  does 
himself ;  that,  for  instance,  a  Friend  who  votes 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States  must  take 
the  responsibility  of  that  President's  actions  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Now 
admitting  for  the  moment  that  every  act  of  an 
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agent  is  the  act  of  his  principal,  it  follows  that 
a  man  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  the  good  which  he  might  accom- 
plish bv  an  agent,  as  he  is  for  the  evil  which  his 
agent  does.  This  responsibility  of  omission  is 
incurred  bj  those  who  decline  to  vote  for  the 
man  or  the  policy  they  believe  to  be  best. 

But  again ;  an  agent  may  exceed  the  wishes 
of  his  principal,  and  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
contrary  thereto.  In  that  case  the  principal 
is  naft  morally  responsible  for  those  acts. 

In  the  case  of  a  President  being  elected  partly 
by  the  votes  of  Friends,  he  knows  and  the  world 
knows,  that  Friends  do  not  thereby  authorize 
him  to  carry  on  war  for  their  account,  but  that 
they  deputize  him  to  act  for  them  as  a  civil  offi- 
cer only. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  Friends  should 
not  incur  the  risk  of  doing  wrong  by  going  into 
any  mixture,  that  they  should  do  nothing  and 
countenance  nothing  which  is  not  altogether 
good,  and  that  no  political  party,  man,  or  measure 
is  such  an  unmixed  good.  We  must  remember 
that  in  this  world  perfect  unmixed  good  exists 
nowhere  but  in  the  secret  of  our  own  hearts  as 
an  image  to  be  striven  after,  and  which  is  to  be 
attained,  if  at  all,  only  by  taking  things  as  we 
find  them  in  order  to  eliminate  the  good  and  re- 
ject the  evil.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  person  to  labor  at  each  instance  of  mixed 
good  and  evil,  but  only  at  those  which  lie  in  his 
particular  path,  and  not  to  retreat  from  exertion 
altogether  because  the  good  which  he  would 
have  cannot  be  found  pure  and  ready  made. 

Some  things,  however,  are  so  pervading  that 
they  lie  in  every  one's  path  ;  civil  government  is 
one  of  these  ;  no  person  in  a  civilized  community 
can  escape  contact  with  it  ,•  it  is  then  a  thing 
which  it  behooves  every  one  to  improve  by  fos- 
tering its  good  and  suppressing  its  evils.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  upright  do  not  labor  for  its 
improvement,  the  wicked  and  erring  will  succeed 
in  making  it  continually  worse,  and  the  right 
minded  will  then  find  their  negligence  react  on 
themselves  and  their  descendents  in  the  greater 
difficulty  they  will  experience  in  effecting  any 
good  purpose.  If  then  it  is  necessary  for  the 
upright  to  labor  for  the  improvement  of  civil 
■government,  how  shall  they  go  about  it?  Shall 
they  postpone  action  until  the  aggressions  of 
the  wrong  have  gone  so  far  that  no  remedy  re- 
mains, but  a  revolution  by  force  of  arms  ?  Shall 
they  by  continual  watchfulness,  and  prompt  and 
peaceable  voting,  insure  a  gradual  improvement 
and  development  ?  or  shall  they,  while  declining 
to  vote  themselves,  yet  live  such  exemplary  lives, 
and  take  such  notice  of  passing  events,  as  to  be 
able  to  give  judicious  counsel  and  exercise  a 
wholesome  moral  suasion  on  their  neighbors  who 
will  vote  ? 

The  first  of  these  plans  will  not  I  presume 
meet  the  ajiprobation  of  any  Friend  ;  the  last  not 
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only  brings  its  follower  into  the  sin  of  omitti 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  right,  b 
it  fails  to  relieve  him  from  any  responsibilib 
for  if  he  by  moral  suasion  or  any  other  mea 
causes  another  person  to  vote  for  a  certain  offie 
that  officer  is  as  mui  h  his  agent  as  if  voted  f 
by  himself ;  the  middle  course,  the  eternal  ^ 
gilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  t 
peaceable  vote  which  nips  wrong  in  the  bu 
seems  to  me  the  only  one  which  is  really  rigl 
eous,  manly  and  expedient. 

Our  early  Friends  were  not  troubled  with  th< 
scruples  against  taking  part  in  civil  governmei 

In  England  they  have  exercised  from  time 
time  a  very  important  influence  for  the  impro?  lait 
ment  of  the  laws  of  that  country. 

William  Penn,  at  the  time  when  Algernon  Si 
ney  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  then  meroBripi 
nary  and  corrupt  British  Parliament,  took  a  ma  bjsi 
active  part  on  two  separate  occasions  in  laboriijfcitai 
for  his  election ;  he  did  not  merely  cast  a  vote,  is 
moderately  peaceable  and  honest  government  lil 
ours,  for  the  candidate  he  thought  best;  but 
actually  traversed  the  country  for  weeks,  makii 
speeches,  and  using  his  personal  influence  to  fo 
ward  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  warlike  ar 
corrupt  British  Parliament. 

After  that,  William  Penn,  on  whose  memory 
love  to  dwell,  came  to  this  country,  and  with  tl 
aid  of  other  worthies  of  our  society  establishf 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvani 
which  by  its  enlightened  laws  and  institutioi 
has  exercised  a  most  powerful  and  wholesome 
feet  on  this  State  and  this  nation  down  to 
present  day. 

Pennsylvania  was,  as  we  all  know,  almost  ei 
tirely  governed  by  Friends  for  some  years  aft 
the  beginning  of  its  career,  and  who  can  te 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  their  exertions 
the  cause  of  good  civil  government,  for  the  re 
gious  and  civil  liberty,  the  exemption  from 
gro  slavery,  the  common  schools,  and  nuraeroi 
similar  blessings  which  we  their  descendan^ti: 
now  enjoy? 

Shall  we  refuse  to  do  for  succeeding  gener 
tions  even  a  part  of  what  our  ancestors  have  doi 
for  us — shall  we  excuse  ourselves  from  takii  H^. 
any  trouble  to  prevent  the  fruits  of  their  labi  (ft 
from  being  utterly  lost? 

It  would  be  well  for  our  Society  if  the  entei 
prise  and  practical  usefulness  of  William  PeE 
were  more  generally  difi"used  among  its  membei 
instead  of  the  timidity  and  self  satisfaction  whi« 
now  characterize  us  as  a  body,  and  which  prevei 
so  much  of  the  good  which  we  might  accoraplisi 

I  am  really  concerned  to  see  so  many  sol  * 
and  valued  Friends  disposed  to  stand  by  witK 
folded  hands,  leaving  others  to  combat  for  til. 
right,  which  is  too  herd  pressed  to  be  able  ii 
spare  their  aid.  They  decry,  perhaps,  the  ini 
purity  and  degeneracy  of  our  government ;  wh.'jf. 
right  have  they  to  do  this,  if  they  have  tl| 
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)wer  to  aid  in  improving  it,  but  refuse  to  do 
?  Thej  claim  to  be  the  followers  of  right  and 
uth,  but  decline  to  use  their  powers  for  the 
iumph  of  right.  Let  them  remember  that 
ose  who  cry  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  his  work, 
ill  not  be  acknowledged  by  him.        J.  W. 


lllpi:  MASTER  OF  A  FAMILY  A  VICEGERENT, 
A  SOVEREIGN. 


NOT 


.mail 


The  family  is  not  a  human  institution.  By 
rtain  invariable  and  perpetual  laws  of  human 
^flkture,  God  has  secured  its  existence  in  all  na- 
ions  and  all  ages  of  the  world.    Some  theorists 
"^f^live  endeavored  to  overturn  it,  but  God  has  laid 
le  foundations  of  it  too  deep  and  strong  for  them, 
xtraordinary  efforts  may,  in  some  detached  and 
taited  portions  of  the  community,  produce  a  tem- 
3rary  suspension  of  these  laws.    But  what  they 
tbstitute  will  be  artificial,  and  when  the  applica- 
on  of  artificial  means  ceases  to  be  made,  society 
ust  fall  back  spontaneously  into  the  channels 
hich  God  has  indicated  for  it. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  ex- 
aordinary  institution  is  the  successive  changes 
undergoes  in  the  course  of  its  history.  When 
le  young  husband  and  wife  first  enter  upon  the 
3W  relation,  how  little  do  they  foresee  what  is 
fore  them.    As  they  take  possession  for  the 
'st  time  of  their  new  house,  and  enjoy  its  cheer- 
g  aspects,  its  regularity  and  quiet,  and  its  ex- 
>!ictifltession  of  domestic  peace  and  joy,  how  little  do 
ley  anticipate  the  trials  and  the  vicissitudes,— 
e  deep  and  yet  unseen  fountains  of  joy  and  sor- 
w,  11  hich  lie  in  their  future  way.    In  a  few 
iars  how  changed.    One  after  another  has  been 
ided  in  various  ways  to  the  company,  which  be- 
an only  with  two,  until  at  length  they  find  them- 
Ives  presiding  over  a  numerous  circle  of  chil- 
Iren  and  relatives  and  domestics, — the  father 
hd  mother  both  involved  in  responsibilities, 
•oni  which  they  would  have  altogether  shrunk, 
ad  they  anticipated  them  at  the  beginning. 
In  a  few  years  this  happy  circle  must  be  bro- 
en  in  upon  and  scattered.    Death  comes  in  and 
ni'iliiakes  one  and  another  his  prey.    Others  grad- 
aliy  arrive  at  maturity,  and  leave  their  father's 
iQof  to  seek  other  homes,  and  to  return  no  more 
the  ark  which  sheltered  them  at  first;  and  at 
ast  the  father  and  mother  are  left  alone,  to  spend 
heir  declining  years  at  their  solitary  fireside,  to 
L  (look  back  upon  scenes  of  activity  and  trial  and 
njoyment  which  can  never  return.    Such  is  the 
utline  of  the  history  of  thousands  of  families. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution  is, 
Ihe  immense  power  exercised  by  the  head  of  it. 
Che  master  of  a  family  has  his  wife,  his  children, 
lis  domestics,  and  the  other  inmates  in  his  pow- 
r  to  an  extent  which  is  not  equalled  by  any  other 
uthority.  He  has  their  happiness,  and  in  fact 
heir  characters,  almost  entirely  in  his  hands. 
He  may  make  his  house  their  quiet  and  happy 


home,  the  abode  of  peace  and  contentment  and 
piety,  or  he  may  agitate  it  with  eternal  discord 
and  confusion.  He  may  train  up  his  children  in 
such  a  way  that  they  shall  love  and  honor  their 
parents  and  be  a  blessing  to  them  to  their  dying 
day,  and  be  joined  with  them  in  everlasting  hap- 
piness in  heaven,  or  he  may  by  neglect  and  un- 
faithfulness, make  them  thorns  in  his  side  while 
they  remain  at  home,  a  bitterness  and  a  curse  to 
his  declining  years,  and  a  source  of  unmixed  and 
never  ending  sorrow  in  eternity.  There  is  no 
power  like  it.  The  father  of  a  family,  though  his 
dominion  is  bounded  by  narrow  limits,  has  with- 
in those  limits  the  most  absolute  sway. 

The  reason  is,  because  it  takes  hold  at  once  of 
the  heart  and  the  character.  That  boy  of  yours 
is  as  much  under  your  power,  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  soul  to  be.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is 
now  entirely  in  your  hands,  that  you  can  control 
his  time,  his  employments,  his  earnings,  his 
amusements — it  is  not  that  you  can  now  make  him 
happy  by  your  kindness  and  care,  or  render  life 
an  intolerable  burden  to  him  by  oppression  from 
which  he  can  find  no  refuge  j — but  it  is  that  you 
have  all  his  future  years  at  your  disposal,  and 
can  determine  whether  misery  or  happiness  shall 
fill  them  up.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  few  years  he 
must  leave  your  roof,  and  then  you  must  cease  to 
have  any  direct  control  over  him,  but  in  the  mean 
time,  you  may  instill  principles  and  cherish  hab- 
its, which  will  make  him  a  curse  to  himself  when 
you  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  inflict  direct  suf- 
fering. And  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  so 
mould  and  form  his  character  now,  that  the  rich 
and  happy  fruits  of  what  you  do  shall  de- 
scend around  him  in  rich  profusion,  long  after 
you  shall  have  slumbered  in  the  dust.  In  a  word, 
you  may  now  fix  a  poisoned  barb  in  his  heart  to 
fester  and  rankle  there  forever,  or  you  may  ap- 
ply to  the  balm  of  the  gospel  to  heal  existing 
wounds  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  secure  his 
perpetual  peace  and  happiness. 

The  master  of  a  family  is  thus  a  monarch  whose 
power  and  responsibility  are  immense.  Henot  only 
has  the  peace  and  happiness  of  those  committed 
to  him  almost  entirely  at  his  disposal  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  efi'ects  of  his  influence  over  them 
run  on  through  all  the  years  of  this  life,  and  of- 
ten through  all  the  ages  of  the  life  to  come.  It 
is  too  much  power  and  responsibility  for  any 
man  to  bear  alone*  If  we  could  really  see  its  ex- 
tent, we  should  all  feel  that  it  is  too  much.  God 
does  not  intend  that  we  should  exercise  it  alone. 
We  ought  to  be  in  our  families  vicegerents,  not 
sovereigns.  God  is  the  sovereign.  We  ought  to 
rule  under  him. 

This  idea,  then,  that  the  Master  of  a  family  is 
God's  vicegerent,  and  that  in  his  household  he 
has  to  administer  the  government  of  God,  and 
not  his  own,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  duty. 
If  he  feels  this  and  acts  on  this  principle  he  is 
safe. 
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He  will  be  humble.  Feeling  under  a  law 
himself  he  will  set  an  example  of  submission, 
which  will  be  readily  followed.  The  Captain, 
who  obeys  his  Generals  best,  will  in  turn  be  best 
obeyed  by  his  soldiers.  If  however  you,  the 
master,  rebel  against  your  own  sovereign,  how 
can  you  expect  your  children  will  be  submissive 
to  you? 

His  authority  will  be  sustained.  Weak,  and 
frail,  and  ignorant  as  man  is,  if  he  rules  his 
house  in  the  name  of  God,  and  not  in  his  own, 
he  will  have  authority.  But  he  must  do  it  real- 
ly in  the  name  of  God.  He  must  feel  that  he 
acts  as  the  representafive,  the  lieutenant  of  his 
master  in  heaven,  and  if  he  feels  this  really,  he 
will  be  clothed,  in  the  eyes  of  those  under  him, 
with  power  from  above. 

He  will  have  a  guide.  Should  he  act  for  him- 
self alone,  in  his  own  name  and  guided  by  his 
own  wisdom,  he  will  be  almost  continually  in 
difficulty,  if  he  feels  any  sense  of  responsibility  at 
all.  Emergencies  will  often  arise,  when  he  will 
be  beset  with  difficulties,  and  scarcely  know  what 
to  do.  If,  however,  he  will  undertake  to  admin- 
ister God's  government  in  his  family  instead  of 
his  own,  there  is  one  above  him  to  give  him  full 
direction  and  to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  con- 
sequences. 

But  if  the  master  of  a  family  concludes  to  come 
and  surrender  himself  and  his  family  to  God's 
care,  making  himself  the  vicegerent,  not  the  sove- 
reign, he  must  do  it  in  earnest,  and  while  he 
performs  his  duties  in  the  name  and  under  the 
authority  of  God,  he  must  feel  that  his  children 
and*  friends,  and  all  his  possessions  and  all  his 
hopes,  are  really  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  If  such 
a  surrender  is  really  and  honestly  made,  and  the 
master,  after  it,  exercise  his  power  over  his  house- 
hold, not  as  principal,  but  as  the  steward  of  God, 
he  may  feel  safe  and  happy,  whatever  may  be  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  And  yet 
some  fathers  and  mothers  strangely  prefer  to 
live  in  open  irreligion ;  to  commence  their  union 
without  committing  themselves  to  God;  to  re- 
ceive their  children, — trusts  so  invaluable, — with- 
out at  all  recognizing  the  hand  which  bestows 
them;  to  bring  them  up  in  impiety,  to  give  up 
their  families  to  discord  and  sorrow,  knowing  too 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  they  must  part 
forever.  And  how  miserable  must  their  partings 
be.  A  father  bending  over  the  dying  bed  of  a 
child,  whose  eternal  welfare  he  has  wholly  dis- 
regarded, and  now  he  sees  that  he  is  going  be- 
fore his  Judge,  and  his  wretched  parent  dares 
not  even  inform  him  of  his  danger; — a  child  bid- 
ding adieu,  a  final  adieu  to  a  parental  roof,  where 
no  prayer  has  been  offered,  the  blessing  of  heaven 
never  invoked,  and  God  never  acknowledged; — 
parents  going  down  to  the  grave  in  old  age,  with 
children  scattered  over  the  earth  confirmed  in 
sin,  and  some  perhaps  already  gone  to  their  final 


home  of  sorrow  where  the  miserable  father 
mother  must  soon  join  them — these  are  bit 
cups.  But  they  must  be  drank  by  those  who 
cur  such  responsibilities  as  those  which  co 
upon  parents,  who  do  not  acknowledge  God,  a 
seek  his  guidance  and  care. 

"I  must,  I  will  acknowledge  God  in  my  houi 
I  must  commit  my  family  to  his  care,  and 
under  him  in  the  management  of  it.  I  m\ 
have  his  guidance,  his  protection  ;  I  must  hg 
him  to  fly  to  as  a  shelter  when  trials  and  afflicti( 
come  upon  me  in  future."  Who  can  refrain  fr< 
saying  this  and  acting  accordingly  ? 

In  the  efforts  to  promote  the  Saviour's  kii 
dom,  Christians  should  look  with  special  inter 
at  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  religic 
welfare  of  family  circles.  For  as  we  have 
above,  it  is  God  who  has  grouped  the  hu3i 
race  into  families.  The  other  institutions  a 
relations  of  life  man  has  formed  for  himself;  I 
the  ties  by  which  husband  and  wife,  parents  a 
children,  are  bound  together,  are  formed  direc 
by  the  hand  of  God. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Creator,  in 
his  plans,  looks  at  valuable  results,  not  at  magn 
cence  in  the  means  of  accomplishing  them, 
a  summer  evening,  the  earth  is  dry  andparch(* 
and  plants  are  ready  to  droop  and  wither  from  t 
heat  of  the  day,  and  some  plan  must  be  devis 
to  refresh  and  revive  them.  A  human  mechjj 
ist  would  have  gratified  his  pride  by  exhibiti 
some  magnificent  machinery  to  accomplish  effei 
so  extensive.  God  does  it,  silently  and  unset 
by  the  evening  dew.  Few  know  how  or  why 
falls,  but  in  the  morning,  millions  perceive 
refreshing  and  invigorating  effects. 

So  in  the  production  of  moral  effects,  God 
cures  the  simple  principle,  which  when  secur 
will  operate  every  where,  and  the  immensity 
whose  results  depends  upon  the  universality 
its  application.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pr' 
to  look  with  too  much  interest  at  what  is  magn, 
cent  and  grand  as  a  means,  and  to  forget  w' 
should  be  the  real  objet;t,  the  widest  possible  e 
tension  of  useful  result.  In  a  word,  man  tu' 
his  attention  to  more  splendid  organizations  th 
that  which  gathers  round. the  fireside;  but  G 
finds  nothing  so  worthy  of  his  attention  and  ca' 
Man  founds  empires,  organizes  armies,  erec 
cities.  Jehovah  establishes  the  family,  links  t 
husband  to  the  wife  and  the  parent  to  the  chil 
and  protects  the  institution  by  laws,  whose  obser 
ance  will  secure  the  highest  earthly  happine' 
and  whose  violation  will  be  followed  by  the  m" 
acute  of  human  woes. 

In  taking  this  course  our  Maker  has  sho 
that  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  is  h 
great  design.  For  happiness,  if  it  exists  at  al 
must  exist  in  the  family.  A  bad  govern  mei 
makes  misery  enough  it  is  true,  but  the  woes 
brings  are  nothing,  compared  with  those  of  bi 
families.  Let  piety  and  peace,  mutual  confidem 
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d  love  reign  in  all  the  dwellings  of  a  nation, 
d  how  little  after  all  can  a  tyrant  do  to  mar  the 
^  imense  amount  of  enjoyment  which  will  glad- 
n  the  land.  He  may  draw  off,  by  taxation,  a 
rtion  of  their  substance, — he  may  condemn  a 
w  individuals  unjustly  to  death, — but  despot- 
P  tbrone  will  bear  no  comparison  in  re- 

.rd  to  its  efficiency  in  working  evil,  with  irreli- 
on  and  vice  at  the  fireside. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  picture  of  h^p- 
ig:,ij  ness  in  more  bright  or  permanent  colors,  than 
rjjjs  at  exhibited  by  the  Christian  family,  whatever 
ay  be  its  worldly  condition.  Bound  by  a  com- 
on  band  to  God,  its  members  are  kept  more 
)sely  to  each  other;  and  the  scene  of  harmony  pie- 
and  happiness  will  continue  until  the  first  burst 
grief  comes  over  them,  at  the  loss  of  the  first 
e  whom  God  ahall  summon  to  another  world, 
len  it  is  true  will  follow  days  of  mourning, 
paration  and  sorrow,  as  one  after  another  is 
msferred  to  his  final  home.  But  the  grief, 
lich  in  other  cases  is  unmitigated  andirremedi- 
le,  is  here  soothed  and  assuaged  by  the  feeling 
at  this  separation  is  only  for  a  time;  and  there 
mes  certainly  at  last,  the  reunion  in  heaven, 
spirit  after  spirit  joins  the  happy  company 
J,  «ove.  Yes,  the  Christian  family,  whether  all 
its  members  are  on  earth,  or  some  in  heaven, 
the  happiest  family  which  the  world  can  show. 
Fireside  Piefy. 
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TORTOISE-SHELL. 

What  is  called  the  tortoise-shell  is  not,  as  is 
nerally  supposed,  the  bony  covering  or  shield 
the  turtle,  but  only  the  scales  which  cover  it. 
lese  are  thirteen  in  number ;  eight  of  them  flat 
d  five  a  little  curved.  Of  the  flat  ones  four  are 
rge,  being  sometimes  a  foot  long  and  seven 
ehes  broad,  semi-transparent,  elegantly  varie- 
ted  with  white,  red,  yellow  and  dark  brown 
3uds,  which  are  fully  brought  out  when  the 
ell  is  prepared  and  polished.  The  laminae,  as 
have  said,  constitute  the  external  coating  of  the 
lid  or  bony  part  of  the  shell,  and  a  large  turtle 
ords  about  eight  pounds  of  them,  the  plates 
irying  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thickness.  The  fishers  do  not  kill  the  turtles; 
d  they  do  so,  they  would  in  a  few  years  exter- 
inate  them.  When  a  turtle  is  caught,  they 
sten  him,  and  cover  his  back  with  dry  leaves  or 
•ass,  to  which  they  set  fire.  The  heat  causes 
Q  plates  to  separate  at  their  joints ;  a  large 
life  is  then  carefully  inserted  horizontally  be- 
#|iath  them,  and  the  laminae  lifted  from  the  back, 
re  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  shell  by  too 
uch  heat,  nor  to  force  it  off  until  the  heat  has 
lly  prepared  it  for  separation.  Many  turtles 
e  under  this  cruel  operation,  but  instances  are 
imerous  in  which  they  have  been  caught  a 
rB2f|cond  time,  with  the  outer  coating  reproduced  ; 
it,  in  these  cases,  instead  of  thirteen  pieces,  it 
a  single  piece. 


;;Q  III 


TO-DAY. 

Let  dotards  grieve  for  childhood's  days, 

And  only  those  look  back 
Whose  wasted  wealth  or  shattered  health 

Betrays  a  shameless  track. 
I  cannot  join  in  mourning  time 

Forever  passed  away  ; 
For  while  I  look  on  Nature's  book, 

I'm  thankful  for  to-day. 

The  trees  are  still  as  fresh  and  green 

As  ever  branches  were  ; 
And,  still  in  primal  vigor  seen. 

They  wave  their  arms  in  air. 
The  rivers  sing  the  .self-same  song 

That  they  have  sung  for  aye  ; 
Whose  burden,  as  they  glide  along, 

Is,  <'  God  is  here  to  day." 

There's  not  a  bird  upon  the  bough, 

Or  leaf  upon  the  tree. 
But  in  the  summer  twilight  now 

As  sweetly  sings  to  me. 
The  bleakest  wind  that  winter  blows 

Can  chase  disease  away, 
And  shower  its  blessing  in  the  snows 

Th^  hide  the  earth  to-day. 

And  every  where  a  thousand  gifts 

Invite  us  to  rejoice — 
To  grieve  no  more  for  days  of  yore, 

But  raise  a  thankful  voice  ; 
That  tells  us,  though  the  world  was  fair 

In  years  removed  for  aye, 
The  earth  and  sky  and  sea  and  air 

As  lovely  are  to-day. 

Then  tell  me  not  that  childhood's  days 

Alone  are  fraught  with  joy  ; 
That  manhood's  fancy  cannot  raise 

The  structures  of  the  boy. 
The  childish  mind  is  lost  iti  dreams 

Of  pictures  far  away  ; 
But  man  beholds  majestic  themes. 

The  wonder  of  to-day. 

O  ye  whose  eyes  upbraiding  raise, 

Pronouncing  Fate  unjust — 
Who  walk  the  earth  with  cherished  hopes 

Low  trailing  in  the  dust ; 
Discard  a  false  unmanly  thrall. 

Nor  own  so  weak  a  way  ; 
But  hope  in  Him  who  gave  you  all, 

And  thank  Him  for  to-day. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  CHILD. 

This  little  seed  of  life  and  love  ; 

Just  lent  us  for  a  day 
Came  like  a  blessing  from  above, 

Passed,  like  a  dream  away. 

And  when  we  garnered  in  the  earth 
The  cherub  that  was  ours, 

We  felt  that  burial  was  but  birth 
To  spirits,  as  to  flowers. 

And  still  that  benediction  stays; 

Although  its  angel  passed  ; 
Oh  God  !  thy  ways,  if  bitter  ways, 

We  learn  to  love,  at  last. 

But  for  the  dream,  it  broke  indeed, 
Yet  still  great  comfort  gives  : 

What  was  a  dream  is  now  our  creed. 
We  know  our  darling  lives. 
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From  the  Cleveland  Herald, 
A  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RAISING  OF  THE  SAFE 
OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Our  readers  were  several  days  since  bighly 
amused  bj  the  fanciful  relation  of  the  Detroit 
Advertiser,  of  the  raising  of  the  safe  of  the 
steamer  Atlantic,  sunk  in  Lake  Erie,  August 
20,  1852.  This  morning  we  were  favored  with 
an  interview  with  E.  P.  Harrington,  of  West- 
field,  New  York,  the  successful  rescuer  of  the 
safe,  and  give  the  items  of  the  occurrence,  which, 
if  it  be  devoid  of  wonderful  meetings  with 

beautiful  ladies"  and  "children,"  is,  never- 
theless, very  interesting  and  true.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton has  had  three  years'  experience  as  a  diver, 
and  during  the  past  winter  has  been  engaged  in 
the  Mississippi  in  his  business.  Associated 
with  him  in  this  undertaking,  were  Martin 
Quigley,  and  Charles  0.  Gardner,  of  Chataque, 
N.Y.  and  W.  Newton  of  Detroit.  They  proceeded 
in  the  schooner  Fletcher  to  the  locality  of  the 
steamer  Atlantic,  which  lies  about  three  miles 
from  the  extreme  point  of  Long  Point.  They 
arrived  there  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  that  day 
was  used  in  preparations.  On  the  19th,  Mr. 
Harrington,  encased  in  Wells  &  Gowen's  sub- 
marine armor,  made  his  first  descent.  This 
armor  is  made  of  two  layers  of  canvas  and  one 
of  India  rubber,  the  rubber  occupying  the  mid- 
dle. It  is  loose  and  flexible,  and  of  course  re- 
sists no  pressure.  From  in  front  of  the  mouth 
proceeds  a  tube  composed  of  nine  alternate  layers 
of  canvas  and  rubber,  with  a  copper  wire  coiled 
inside  to  prevent  collapse.  This  is  flexible  too, 
and  being  as  long  as  the  depth  to  which  the  diver 
goes,  and  the  upper  end  being  in  the  open  air, 
secures  proper  respiration.  The  aperture  is 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  wreck 
line  had  previously  been  dropped,  and  rested 
against  the  side  of  the  steamer. 

Dressed  as  above  described,  with  leaden  shoes, 
and  with  leaden  weights  attached  to  his  body, 
amounting  in  ail  to  248  lbs.,  with  a  rope  around 
his  waist,  by  which  he  could  be  raised  to  the 
surface,  and  a  check,  or  signal  line  in  his  hand, 
the  adventurous  diver  commenced  his  first  de- 
scent. He  was  governed  by  the  wreck-line, 
and  struck  the  promenade  deck  about  forty  feet 
aft  the  state-room  where  the  Express  Com- 
pany's safe  was,  which  was  in  the  third  state- 
room aft  the  wheelhouse  on  the  larboard  side.  He 
remained  on  deck  but  one  minute.  After  de- 
scending from  50  to  TO  feet,  depending  upon  the 
clearness  of  the  air  above,  all  is  dark  to  the  di- 
ver, and  he  is  governed  entirely  by  feeUng.  The 
romantic  sights  recorded  by  the  Advertiser,  are 
therefore  without  foundation.  The  greatest 
caution  as  to  entangling  lines  must  be  used,  and 
Mr.  Harrington  went  each  time  outside  the 
stanchions,  moving,  as  he  advanced,  his  wreck 
line,  so  that  with  each  dive  he  advanced  nearer 
the  stateroom.    The  second  dive  he  was  three 


minutes  upon  deck  :  the  third  four ;  the  fou 
seven.    On  the  20th  he  made  four  dives,  i 
the  time  on  deck  was  respectively  four  mina 
seven  minutes,  three  minutes,  and  the  next 
eighth,  six  minutes,  at  which  time  he  reacl 
the  stateroom.    Previous  to  this  he  had  all 
time  been  groping  about,  and  twice  was  on 
hurricane  deck,  and  once  near  the  main  dc 
The  21st,  he  made  seven  descents;  times 
spectively,  4,  6,  5,  3,  5,  6  and  8  minutes,  s 
during  which  he  was  busy  in  breaking  in 
room  window,  and  breaking  down  the  work 
the  side  and  below  it,  and  succeeded  at  last 
getting  a  line  fast  to  the  ring  in  the  lid  of 
safe,  but  finding  the  aperture  he  had  made 
small  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  safe,  ascen< 
to  wait  till  the  coming  day.    On  the  22d, 
sixteenth  dive,  being  the  first  that  day,  he 
on  deck  7  minutes,  during  which  time  he  saT 
through  the  casing  and  panel  work,  and  tried 
break  it  ofl"  with  his  hand,  but  could  not.  G 
seventeenth  he  was  on  deck  9  minutes,  in  wh 
he  fastened  a  line  to  the  wood  work,  and  bj 
the  men  above  pulled  it  ofF.    The  eighteei 
and  last  descent,  he  was  on  deck  eleven  minut 
and  during  it,  he  succeeded  in  fastening  a  1 
to  the  end  ring  of  the  safe,  and  helping  it  out  ^ 
the  aperture ;  it  was  raised  to  the  deck  of 
schooner.    The  perilous  work  was  done,  and 
adventurous  men,  upon  opening  the  safe,  or 
ther  iron  chest,  28  by  18  by  16  inches  in  si 
found  themselves  the  possessors  of  about  5,0 
dollars  in  gold,  and  31,000  dollars  in  bills 
small  portion  of  which  were  useless  from  the 
tion  of  water  and  the  insolvency  of  banks,  a 
six  watches,  two  of  which  were  valuable  g 
ones.    The  chest  contained  papers  for  which  1 
American  Express  Company  paid  a  han 
salvage.    The  Atlantic  lies  careened — her  1 
board  side  being  175  feet,  and  the  water  on  1 
starboard  160  feet  deep.    The  safe  was  157  f 
from  the  surface.   Upon  her  deck  Mr.  H.  fou 
a  light  sediment  of  three  or  four  inches  dep 
He  could,  as  we  have  said  above,  see  nothi 
and  encountered  nothing  but  the  wood  woi 
chains,  glass,  and  the  chest.    The  water 
very  chilly,  and  Mr.  H.'s  hands  were  so  ntii 
that  he  could  not,  by  mere  feeling,  distingu 
glass  from  wood.    It  was  only  by  the  forme 
breaking,  that  he  knew  its  material.    He  thin  led 
his  strength  when  below  not  more  than  one-ter 
that  he  has  when  in  the  open  air.    He  suff'ei 
but  little  from  pressure,  except  two  or  th 
times,  when  such  was  the  rush  of  blood  to  t 
head,  that,  as  he  'says,  he  saw  "  bright  flas! 
in  his  helmet,  like  electric  sparks." 

We  have  been  thus  accurate  from  justice 
Mr.  H.,  who  has  thus  accomplished  a  feat  ne\ 
before,  we  believe,  successful.  He  is  a  candi 
fair-spoken  man,  and  is  not  a  little  mortified  th 
any  one  should  have  so  misrepresented  the  ms 
ter  to  the  editors  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser. 
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Raising  of  the  Atlantic  in  Lake  Erie. 
-The  money  and  contents  of  the  American  Ex- 
ess  Company's  safe,  which  was  lately  raised 
istAm  the  wreck  in  the  Atlantic,  are  now  at  the 
^e-i   Bee  of  the  Company  in  this  city.    The  pro- 
■Ki  ;rty  recovered  is  as  follows  : 
t:^  Jjills  on  the  Bank  of  Erie        .        .  $2,000 
ills  on  Government  Stock  Bank  of  Ann 

cfl  Arbor,  7,000 

-r&lills  on  Burlington,  Vt.  .       .  4,000 

beets  of  Bills  on  the  Bank  of  America 
Tod  (George  Smith's,)  Chicago,  .  10,000 

It  ijj  [ichigan  State  Bonds,  .       .  4,600 

iidlfold,  ..      •       •       •       •  ^^^00 


At 

si:  i 
Ml 


Total  $32,600 
The  paper  money  was,  when  raised,  wet 
trough,  but  since  has  been  carefully  dried, 
id  all  is  fresh  and  fair  looking  as  when  lost, 
he  signatures  are  plain  and  distinct,  and  gave 
;tle  evidence  of  the  ordeal  through  which  they 
ve  passed.  The  bills  of  lading,  which  were 
sewise  in  the  safe,  show  the  writing  on  them 
ainly,  even  to  pencil  marks. 

From  the  Buffalo  Express. 

The  party  concerned  in  the  salvage  consisted 
f  four  persons,  and  on  forcing  open  the  iron 
aest,  and  finding  the  contents  in  a  condition  to 
made  available,  they  divided  the  treasure 
;.ffjSove  equally.  By  the  law,  they  ought  to  have 
ane  before  an  United  States  Court,  related  the 
ise,  and  taken  an  order  as  to  the  disposition  of 
ae  money,  &c.  But  this  they  omitted  to  do, 
.ad  the  Express  Company,  through  their  attor- 
ey,  represented  the  case  to  them,  showing  them 
herein  they  had  erred,  and  offering  them  the 
!rms  of  a  compromise,  to  which  the  salvors  at 
nee  acceded.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  stipu- 
ition,  the  salvors  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
old  coin  recovered,  5,000,  and  2,000  in  bank 
otes,  making  the  sum  of  7,000  paid  over  to 
hem  by  the  Company.  Besides  this  sum  there 
}  missing,  said  to  have  been  lost  by  carelessness 
r  want  of  skill  in  drying  and  handling  the  bills 
1  jlecovered,  some  2,800,  which  makes  the  loss 
|o  the  Company  about  10,000;  in  case  this  last 
mn  should  ever  turn  up,  the  banks  having  in 
fieir  possession  the  Company's  bond  of  indem- 
"ty  as  collateral  security  for  the  bank  notes  re- 
tr'iy  isued  on  the  supposed  total  loss  of  the  money, 
'hould  these  notes  really  have  been  destroyed, 
he  Company's  loss  will  be  covered  of  course, 
,)y  the  amount  of  7,000  paid  to  the  salvors, 
["he  total  sum  in  the  safe  when  the  steamer 
vent  down,  was  about  36,000. 

We  were  shown  part  of  the  contents,  which 
lad  lain  in  the  water  for  nearly  four  years.  The 
)ank  notes,  most  of  which  were  entirely  new, 
^nd  some  actually  in  sheets  uncut,  looked  as  if 
*  ,1  hey  had  been  slightly  stained  and  dried.  The 
aces  of  the  bills  are  not  injured  in  the  least. 
The  messenger's  way-bills  are  turned  completely 


bla3k  on  the  outside,  but  within,  the  entries  are 
all  perfectly  legible,  and  even  the  check-marks, 
in  pencil,  are  as  plain  as  when  written.  Besides 
the  money  there  was  a  parcel  of  Michigan  State 
Bonds  ;  a  warrant  on  the  United  States  Treasury, 
drawn  in  favor  of  J.  N.  Gaines,  Paymaster 
U.  S.  A.,  for  ji!lO,000,  No.  2,841,  dated  August 
11, 1852  ;  four  watches  and  some  minor  articles. 
The  Treasury  warrant  will  be  returned,  as  it 
has  been  re-issued,  to  government ;  a  suit  invol- 
ving the  bonds  will  be  decided  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  property  at  issue,  but  the  watches 
are  valueless,  except  for  their  cases. 


paper— ITS  CONSUMPTION  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

Such  has  been  the  increased  demand  of  late 
years  for  paper,  that  the  supply  of  rags,  the  great 
staple  article  for  its  manufacture,  has  largely 
failed  of  a  sufficiency.  In  consequencOj  various 
substances  have  been  employed  as  a  substitute. 
Among  these  are  different  kinds  of  grass,  bass- 
wood,  and  other  articles,  but  experimenters  have 
not  yet  been  successful  in  discovering  a  material 
which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  relying  upon 
rags.  The  importance  of  the  subject  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
paper  in  the  United  States  is  about  three  hundred 
million  pounds  annually,  which  is  four  times  as 
much  as  is  used  in  England.  This  amount 
would  be  greatly  augmented  if  paper  could  be 
manufactured  cheaper.  In  this  country  brown 
papers  are  extensively  used  for  envelopes,  wrap- 
ping purposes,  &c.,  and  our  manufacturers  em- 
ploy substances  almost  unknown  in  Europe. 
Straw,  the  waste  from  palm  leaf  manufactories, 
wood  shavings,  and  other  materials  are  resorted 
to.  In  an  article  upon  this  subject,  the  New 
York  Post  gives  the  following  statistics  : — 

''There  are  in  the  United  States  nearly  eight 
hundred  paper  mills  in  operation,  having  three 
thousand  engines,  and  producing  yearly  270,- 
000,000  pounds  of  paper,  which,  at  ten  cents  per 
pound,  amounts  to  $27,000,000.  The  quantity 
of  rags  required  to  produce  the  paper  amounts  to 
405,000,000  pounds.  It  takes  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  rags  to  make  one  pound  of  paper.  The 
value  of  these  rags  at  four  cents  per  pound  is 
$16,200,000,  and  the  cost  of  labor  at  one  and 
three-quarters  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to 
$3,375,000.  The  cost  of  labor  and  rags  united, 
is  $19,575,000,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
aside  from  labor  and  rags,  is  $4,050,000,  which 
makes  the  total  cost  $23,625,000  for  manufactur- 
ing paper. 

"  Besides  the  rags  gathered  at  home,  the 
United  States  imports  them  from  twenty-six  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  amount  imported  in  1853 
was  22,766,000  pounds,  worth  $982,837.  Italy 
is  the  greatest  source  of  supply,  and  sends  us 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount.  In  1853 
there  were  imported  from  England  2,666,005 
pounds." 
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The  consumption  of  paper  in  the  United  States, 
says  the  Post,  is  equal  to  that  of  England  and 
France  combined.  In  France,  with  35,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  only  70,000  tons  of  paper  are  pro- 
duced annually,  of  which  one-seventh  is  for  ex- 
portation. In  Great  Britain,  with  28,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  only  66,000  tons  are  produced, 
while  the  United  States,  young  and  but  little 
advanced  in  manufactures,  turn  out  nearly 
200,000  tons.  The  foreign  trade  of  New  York 
in  paper  is  given  as  follows:  *^The  imports 
of  paper  into  JNew  York  in  the  year  1853 
amounted  to  4482  packages,  valued  at  ^340,824, 
while  those  of  1854  were  8418  packages,  valued 
at  $251,557.  Of  stationery,  for  the  year  1853-4 
there  was  imported  5357  packages,  valued  at 
$860,628.  The  exports  of  paper  and  stationery 
between  July  1,  1853,  and  June  30,  1854, 
amounted  to  $187,325,  and  those  of  books  and 
maps  during  the  same  period,  to  $191,843." 

Irving,  in  his  "  Life  of  Washington,"  dwells 
on  the  particularity  with  which  the  great  man 
attended  to  the  minutest  affairs.  The  father  of 
his  country,  as  his  correspondence  and  account 
books  show,  was  "  careful  of  small  things  "  as 
well  as  great,  not  disdaining  to  scrutinize  the 
most  petty  expenses  of  his  household  ;  and  this 
even  while  acting  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  first 
republic  in  the  world.  The  example  of  Washing- 
ton, in  this  respect,  might  teach  an  instructive 
lesson  to  those  who  scorn  what  they  call  "  petty" 
details.  There  are  thousands  of  such  individuals 
in  every  community.  We  all  know  more  or  less 
of  them.  Yet  no  man  ever  made  a  fortune,  or 
rose  to  greatness  in  any  department,  without 
being  "  careful  of  small  things." 


GREEN  STREET  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  schools  under  the  care  of  Green  Street 
Preparative  Meeting  will  be  re-opened  on  Second  day 
the  first  of  Ninth  month  next.  The  Boys'  Gramnriar 
School  will  be  taught  by  Francis  H.  Ray,  of  New 
York,  who  would  prefer  having  the  few  vacancies 
filled  by  pupils  desirous  of  entering  on  a  course  of 
instruction  embracing  the  higher  branches  of  Mathe- 
matics. Of  his  capability  of  teaching,  the  Committee 
have  had  satisfactory  testimonials.  The  Girls' 
Grammar  School  will  be  taught  by  Hannah  Antrim, 
and  the  Primary  School  for  Girls  and  Boys,  by  Ann 
Bailey,  (the  same  Teachers  who  have  presided  over 
these  Schools  for  the  past  two  years.) 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  School  will 
be  limited  to  forty  ;  at  present  there  are  no  vacancies. 
The  Girls'  Grammar  School  can  receive  a  few  more 
pupils.  Parents  wishing  to  enter  their  children  in 
either  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  can  make  early  appli- 
cation to 

David  Ellis,  No.  259  Franklin  above  Green  St. 
Macpherson  Saunbers,  No.  28  N.  Fourth  St. 
Jane  Johnson,  No.  225  N.  Fourth  St. 
Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  Eleventh  above  Green  St. 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY  will  re-open  his  School  for 
Boys  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next.  Circulars 
containing  fuller  information  can  be  had  at  this  office, 
or  at  the  Drug  Store,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  deprew 
by  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon's  news.  T 
very  light  receipts,  however,  tend  to  sustain  pries 
Standard  superfine  from  old  wheat  is  held. at  $6  £ 
and  from  new  wheat  at  $7  00.  Sales  for  home  co 
sumption  at  $6  50  a  7  00.  J^xtra  and  fancy  bran 
are  selling  at  $7  00  to  $7  50.  Rye  Flour  is  scare- 
held  at  $3  50.  Corn  Meal  is  scarce,  and  wanted 
$3  per  bbl. 

Grain.— Wheat  market  is  dull,  and  prices  are 
lower.  Sales  of  3000  bushels  new  Southern  and  Pen 
sylvania  red  at  $1  65,  and  old  white  at  $1  58,  aflos 
Rye  is  selling'at  75c.  Corn  is  very  dull;  prin 
yellow  Is  offered  at  69c,  afloat.  Oats  are  lowei 
sales  at  40c  for  Penna.,  and  Delaware  at  38c. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRL 
This  Institution  will  commence  its  sixth  Sessio 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month  next,  and  will  con 
nue  in  session  forty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situat 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  Southw^ 
of  Coatesville  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  ra 
road,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed  fr 
of  charge.  The  usual  branches  confiprising  a  thorou 
English  education  will  be  taught,  and  Scientific  Le 
tures,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  bee 
livered  weekly  during  the  session.  The  terms  a 
$55.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  payal 
in  advance  and  the  remainder  at  the  close  of  the  ten 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pri 
cipal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLY  DARLINGTON,  Principal. 
mo,  21^  1856.— 6t. 


SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— This  I 
stitution,  established  for  the  education  of  Frienc 
children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  reopened  on  the  8 
day  of  the  Ninth  month  next. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $110  p 
term  of  forty  weeks.  Pens,  pencils  and  use  of  rea 
ing  books,  50  cts.  per  quarter.  French  lessons  a: 
Drawing,  $3  per  quarter  each.  Class  books  and  st 
tionery  at  the  usual  prices. 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may 
had  by  application  to 

S.  M.  JANNEY,  Prhici'paU 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Purcelville,  Loudo 
County,  Va. 

7th  mo.  19th— 6t. 


ATE  ACHER  is  wanted  for  a  Girl's  School  und 
the  care  of  a  committee  of  Baltimore  Month 
Meeting.    The  requisites  desired,  are 

First.,  The  applicant  must  be  a  member  of  the  S 
ciety  of  Friends,  who  in  life  and  conversation  wills 
a  consistent  example  to  the  children  of  Friends  a 
those  who  may  be  under  her  charge. 

Second^  A  qualification  to  teach  a  thorough  kno^ 
ledge  of  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  educatio 
and  to  maintain  good  order,  by  a  firm  but  mild  disti 
pline. 

The  school  room  is  large  and  beautifully  situat 
in  the  rear  of  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Lombai 
street ;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  it  offers  a 
fair  opportunity  to  a  well  qualified  teacher  to  obta 
a  lar^e  and  successful  school. 

It  is  desired  that  applicants  will  direct  their  app 
cations,  on  or  before  the  15th  inst.,  in  their  o\ 
hand  writing,  to 

Edward  H.  Stabler,  or 
Gerard  H.  Reese. 
Baltimore,  ^th  mo.  5,  1856. 
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tSTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE   AND  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS  OF  RICHARD  CLARIDGE. 
Continued  from  page  324. 

About  four  days  after  the  settling  of  his  tem- 
oral  concierns,  viz.,  on  the  22d  of  the  Second 
lonth,  1723,  he  was  taken  with  a  shortness  and 
ifficulty  of  breathing,  attended  with  an  inward 
3ver,  which  increased  upon  hira  to  his  end. 
During  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  expressed 
)  several  Friends  that  visited  him,  his  peace  and 
tisfaction  of  soul,  and  an  humble  resignation 
3  the  will  of  God. 
He  departed  this  life  on  the  28th  day  of  the 
econd  month,  1733,  being  in  the  74th  year  of 
is  age,  and  was  buried  on  the  3d  day  of  the  3d 
Qonth  following,  in  the  burying-ground  of  the 
iteople  called  Quakers,  near  Bunhill  Fields,  Lon- 
on ;  his  corpse  being  attended  from  the  Peel 
jilee ting-house  thither,  by  a  numerous  company 
f  his  friends  and  acquaintance. 

We  shall  conclude  these  memoirs  with  the 
haracter  given  him  by  the  Peel  Monthly  Meet- 
ng,  in  their  testimony  concerning  him,  a  few 


peeks  after  his  decease;  in  which,  after  they 
iiave  given  a  general  account  of  his  birth,  educa- 
ion,  convincement  of  the  truth,  as  professed  by 
he  people  called  Quakers,  and  his  coming  forth 
n  the  ministry  amongst  them,  they  proceed 
iius 

"  His  testimony  was  sound  and  edifying,  pros- 
ing all  to  purity  and  holiness  of  life,  that  giv- 
ng  up  in  faithful  obedience  to  the  light  of  Christ, 
nwardly  manifested,  they  might  come  to  witness 
he  free  and  full  remission  of  all  their  transgres- 
iions,  through  sanctification  of  the  spirit  unto 
)bedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
hrist,  the  one  mediator  and  advocate  with  the 
Father,  and  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

Great  was  his  care  and  concern  for  the 
Church,  that  it  might  be  kept  clean  from  the 


spots  and  pollutions  of  the  world  :  he  was  a  re- 
prover of  vice  and  immorality,  without  respect 
of  persons.  '  • 

'^His  Christian  gravity  andjudioigus  soljdity, 
tempered  with  a  natural  affability  Jnd  sweetness 
of  disposition,  rendered  his  conversation  among 
his  intimate  friends  and  acqutiinla^ce  very 
profitable  and  delightful.  t*', 

"  His  piety  toward  God,  his  love  to  Ms  neigh- 
bor, the  truth  and  justice  of  his  words  and  ac- 
tions, made  him  as  a  light  in  the  world,  and 
gave  forth  a  testimony  to  the  truth  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  came  not  to  hear  his  preaching 
thereof.  ,  • 

"In  his  own  private  family  he  was  a  living 
example  of  virtue;  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
loving  father,  a  kind  and  gentle  inaster,  and  fre- 
quent and  fervent  in  supplication  to  the  Lord, 
for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  house- 
hold, in  the  way  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

"  His  charity  to  the  poor  was  very  extensive, 
not  only  to  Friends,  but  others,  he  being  a  prac- 
tical observer  of  the  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
recommended  by  the  Apostle  James.  *To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.' 

"  The  loss  of  this  our  worthy  Elder,  and  of 
his  eminent  services  in  the  Church,  doth  sensi- 
bly affect  us ;  but,  we  trust,  the  great  Lord  of 
the  harvest  will  supply  the  place  of  thosa  faith- 
ful laborers  whom  he  is  pleased  to  remove,  by 
raising  up  and  inspiring  others,  for  the  carrying 
on  his  work  and  service." 

A  letter  to  a  friend^  exhortiny  to  faithfvInesB 
and  ohedience  to  the  Lord's  reqidrings 
Dear  Friend, — '^Ever  since  my  understand- 
ing was  enlightened  in,  and  judgment  convinced 
of  the  blessed  truth,  to  which  I  was  not  only  a 
stranger,  but  an  enemy  also  by  wicked  works  for 
for  many  years  past,  the  Lord  hath  brought  a 
weighty  concern  upon  me  for  the  prosperity  of 
truth,  both  in  my  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of 
others,  and  especially  those  of  my  own  family, 
to  whom  I  stand  more  immediately  related.  I 
have  often  thought  of  that  testimony  which  the 
Lord  gave  of  Abraham,  *  I  know  him,  that  he 
will  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  that  the  Lord 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath 
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spoken  of  him/  Now  Abraham  had  this  pro- 
mise, that  he  should  become  a  great  and  mighty- 
nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed  in  him.  But  how  is  this  to  be  under- 
stood ?  I  answer,  the  blessing  there  promised, 
doth  not  come  to  any  by  virtue  of  any  lineal 
descent  from  Abraham,  for  this  were  to  entali 
the  blessing  upon  carnal  birthright ;  but  as  it  is 
testified  of  Abraham,  *  That  he  believed  in  the 
Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness so  the  Apostle  witnesseth,  ^  That  this  was 
nit  written  for  his  sake  alone,  that  it  was  im- 
puted to  hipfi ;  but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall 
be  impute,  if  we  believe  on  him  that  raised  up 
JesuS  our  Ijord  from  the  dead/  So  then  the 
blessing  proln^iged  comes  to  us,  not  because  we 
are  of  the  cirei:^cision  or  of  the  uncircumcision, 
but  through fai^h  in  Jesus  Christ.  'For  they 
which  be*  of  Ifaith,  are  blessed  with  faithful 
Abraham.^  And  they  that  come  to  partake  of 
this  blessing,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  faith, 
through  which  iniquity  is  forgiven  and  sin  is 
covered,  are  conscientiously  concerned  to  walk 
in  the  steps  of  *  Abraham,  who  staggered  not  at 
the  promise  of  Ood  through  unbelief ;  but  was 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God/ 

"  We  find  that  he  obeyed  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  not  only  to  the  leaving  of  his  native  coun- 
try, but  to  the  offering  up  of  his  son  Isaac,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  that  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
be  called.  Abraham  was  given  up  by  perfect 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Grod,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
pute or  disobey  what  the  Lord  required  of  him. 
And  if  we  would  be  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise,  we  must  transcribe  his 
example  in  our  own  practice.  Suppose  now 
there  were  any  thing  as  near  to  us  as  our  native 
country,  or  as  an  only  son ;  if  the  Lord  required 
it  of  us,  we  must  give  it  up :  yea,  be  it  as  a 
right  eye  or  a  right  hand,  it  must  be  plucked 
out  and  cut  off,  and  cast  from  us.  He  that 
would  enter  into  life,  must  keep  the  command- 
ments. For  my  own  part,  to  tell  thee  a  little 
of  my  experience,  I  have  no  peace  with  the 
Lord  any  longer  than  I  am  found  in  the  obe- 
dience. If  carelessness  or  remissness  at  any  time  | 
come  upon  me,  and  way  is  given  ^o  indifferency, 
I  have  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  till  I  am  recovered 
again  through  judgment.  Therefore,  I  feel  a 
travel  for  continual  watchfulness,  that  though  I 
am  beset  many  times  with  great  temptations,  yet 
I  may  not  be  overcome  by  them.  And  as  I  wait 
low  in  my  mind  upon  the  Lord  for  his  appear- 
ance, so  he  is  pleased  to  renew  my  strength,  and 
to  afford  me  suitable  supports  according  to  my 
day  ;  praised  be  his  exeelleat  name  for  ever.  And 
being  made  a  living  witness  in  my  measure  of 
his  divine  aid  and  assistance,  wherewith  he 
strengthens  and  guides  my  soul,  in  the  way  that 
is  well  pleasing  to  him ;  I  cannot  eat  my  morsel 
alone,  but  would  have  all,  and  especially  those 
of  my  own  house,  partake  with  me,  and  taste 


and  see  that  the  Lord  our  God  is  good.  Whe 
Jacob  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  arise  an 
go  up  to  Bethel,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongU( 
signifies  the  house  of  God,  and  dwell  there,  \ 
saith  unto  his  household,  and  to  all  that  wei 
with  him,  'Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  ai 
among  you,  and  be  clean,  and  change  your  gai 
ments;  and  let  us  arise  rnd  go  up  to  Bethe 
and  I  will  make  there  an  altar  unto  God,  who  ai 
swered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  and  was  wit 
me  in  the  way  which  I  went/ 

See  here  an  example  of  ready  obedience  to  tl 
command  of  God :  Jacob  had  a  sense  of  tb 
Lord's  goodness  to  him  in  the  day  of  his  dii 
tress,  and  the  travel  which  he  had  known ;  an 
this  begat  a  concern  in  him,  not  only  for  th 
manifesting  of  his  own  obedience,  but  also  fc 
his  household,  that  they  might  likewise  gi\r 
proof  of  theirs,  which  accordingly  they  did,  i 
the  4th  verse  informs  us,  where  it  is  said,  *  Tha 
they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  whi©  ^^1 
were  in  their  hand,  and  all  the  ear-rings  whic 
were  in  their  ears  j  and  Jacob  hid  them  under  tb 
oak  which  was  by  Shechem.'    And  then  it  fo  " 
lows,  V.  5,  they  journeyed.    This  holy  reforme  ie 
knew  there  could  be  no  going  up  to  the  house  c  uii 
God  while  the  strange  gods  remained,  and  whil  it 
the  household  was  unclean  and  had  not  change  isit 
their  garments.    He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  re  k 
formation,  in  order  to  their  journeying  to  Bethe  iitfc 
and  dwelling  there.    'Who  shall  ascend,'  sait  isl) 
David,  'into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  and  wh  i 
shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ?    He  that  hatj  m 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  who  hath  not  Hi  n 
up  his  soul  unto  vanity.    He  shall  receive  th 
blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  .righteousness  froi  \^._ 
the  God  of  his  salvation.' 

Now  there  are  many  strange  gods  among  tbs  |] 
people  that  are  to  be  put  away,  many  poUutioD  5,1^ 
to  be  purged  out,  and  garments  to  be  changeo  jpjj 
Is  not  Mammon  a  strange  god  ?    Is  not  pri(^ 
and  carnal  pleasure  a  strange  god  ?.  Indee(j 
every  creature  that  man  idolizes  in  his  heari  \^ 
is  a  strange  god,  and  must  be  put  away.  Sj 
for  the  pollutions  of  the  flesh  and  the  spiriti 
that  is,  whatsoever  we  are  polluted  by,  whether  i 
be  an  inward  or  an  outward  thing,  it  must  b  |^ 
purged  out.     Lastly,  our  garments  must  b 
changed;  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  must  b 
put  off,  and  the  new  man  put  on.    And  wher 
this  is  known  and  witnessed,  there  will  be 
change,  even  in  the  outward  conversation,  j 
new  heart  will  have  a  new  tongue,  and  a  ne^ 
habit.    Plainness  of  speech  and  plainness  cl 
dress,  are  the  plain  and  certain  consequences  6  ^ 
truth,  where  it  is  received  in  the  love  of  it.  Fq  * 
when  truth  hath  got  possession  of  the  heart,  i! 
will  undoubtedly  influence  the  life  and  practice 

"  I  can  give  in  my  testimony,  as  one  that  hat 
obtained  mercy  to  be  faithful,  that  truth,  as  i 
is  minded  and  obeyed,  leads  out  of  sin,  out  (1 
all  false  doctrine  and  worship,  and  out  of  all  th. 
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\]  rain  customs,  usages  and  fashions  that  are  in  the 
?i  forld.    When  we  come  to  love  it,  first,  for  its 
5?  )wn  sake,  and  next  for  the  work  and  operation 
:  j)f  it  in  and  upon  our  own  hearts,  oh  what  a 
It  ;enderness  will  be  in  us  !  What  a  care  of  acting 
1!;  [n  all  things  according  to  it,  and  what  a  fear  of 
•  loing  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  thereunto  ! 
^Ve  shall  not  plead  for  our  own  wills  or  plea- 
jures,  or  imaginations;  or  say,  this  is  a  small 
natter,  religion  doth  not  lie  in  dresses,  habits  or 
'ashions :  this  is  a  strictness  beyond  what  truth 
•equires;  or  it  is  a  peevish  humor  of  some  rigid 
if  spirits,  that  would  bring  all  into  conformity  to 
s  4  pheir  fancies.   But  we  shall  deny  our  own  wills, 
;3i  pleasures  and  imaginations,  and  be  resigned  up 
irll  Entirely  to  the  will  of  God,  desiring  that  that 
soi  pa&y  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  This 
I  fi  nUI  be  our  travel,  that  we  may  be  always  found 
iiii,  in  the  well  doing,  and  taking  up  our  daily  cross 
'H  ;o  all  that  which  may  present  itself  under  any 
fflj  ^hape  or  likeness,  to  draw  away  our  minds  from 
itlii  jihe  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of 
t/hrist. 

tf  i  "  My  dear  friend  I  I  know  by  experience,  that 
m  the  wiles  of  the  enemy  are  many,  and  that  he 
as8  Forks  oftentimes  in  a  mystery ;  but  the  care  of 
i  ill  the  faithful  is  to  watch  against  him,  and  to 
ID!  srait  for  divine  wisdom,  strength  and  courage  to 
ai  iiiscover  him,  and  to  resist  him  stedfastly  in  the 
ietl  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  j  who  is  nigh  to 
us  by  his  light  and  spirit  to  guide,  help  and  as- 
i  dst  us,  as  we  draw  nigh  to  him  in  humility  and 
li  Sincerity  of  heart. 

't'  "In  this  frame  and  disposition  of  soul,  our 
peace  will  flow  in  like  a  river,  and  our  rightcous- 
bess!  will  rise  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  For  our 
3ye  will  be  inward  to  our  heavenly  guide,  leader 
land  commander,  that  we  may  always  follow  his 

'''i  bonduct  and  direction ;  not  turning  aside  to  the 
jright  hand  or  to  the  left,  but  pressing  in  the 

f  strait  and  narrow  path,  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
lesus. 

Well,  my  dear  friend !  As  for  me  and  my 
house,  through  the  Lord's  great  mercy  to  me,  I 
can  truly  say,  it  is  my  desire  and  endeavor,  that 
all  may  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  unto  the 
greatest,  that  all  may  love  him,  serve  him,  honor 
and  obey  him,  having  such  conversation  in  lan- 
guage, action  and  outward  adorning,  as  becomes 
fhe  Gospel  of  Christ,  wherein  I  have  many  that 
travel  with  me.  Blessed  for  ever  be  the  name 
[)f  the  Lord;  saith  my  soul,  amen,  amen. 

I  am,  thy  hearty  well-wisher,  in  that  which 
remains  and  abides,  blessed  for  ever, 

Richard  Claridge.*' 


Religion. — Whether  at  home  or  at  school, 
Ireligion  is  a  matter  not  only  of  precept  but  of 
l&xample ;  it  is  not  a  mere  routine  which  must 


be  performed,  but  a  duty  that  must  be  felt;  it 
does  not  appeal  to  the  head,  but  to  the  heart. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Continued  from  page  339. 

As  he  had  been  led  by  the  love  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  to  adore  his  works  and  to  investigate 
those  natural  laws  by  which  He  ordained  that 
matter  should  be  governed,  he  pursued  his  scien- 
tific researches  with  a  devotional  spirit,  and  this 
doubtless  had  an  eff"ect  to  impress  the  minds  of 
those  under  his  tuition  with  a  degree  of  the  same 
reverence  for  that  Almighty  Being  who  had  not 
only  brought  into  existence  our  own,  but  myriads 
of  similar  globes,  dispersed  throughout  the 
illimitable  tracts  of  creation,  all  of  which  are 
sustained  by  the  invisible  hand  of  Him  who  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  whose  kingdom 
ruleth  over  all,  and  before  whom  all  nations  are 
counted  as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity." 

To  use  his  own  language,  "  every  page  of  the 
great  volume  of  nature  is  full  of  living  and  in- 
structive truth.  There  is  a  beautiful  relation 
between  mind  and  matter,  between  the  works  of 
God,  and  our  capacity  to  contemplate  them.  Our 
intellectual  nature  is  as  much  a  gift  of  God,  as 
the  gift  of  grace,  and  we  are  as  responsible  for 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  one,  as  of 
the  other.  I  have  no  idea  that  so  noble  a  talent 
is  to  be  buried  in  the  earth,  that  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed merely  in  procuring  food  and  raiment 
for  these  frail  temples,  which  are  soon  to  mould- 
er in  the  dust.  Far  otherwise !  Placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  creation,  we  are  invited  to 
meditate  on  the  workmanship  of  its  ALUthor.  Such 
an  exercise  of  the  intellect  is  profitable  to  us,  for 
it  leads  to  humility,  and  while  it  makes  manifest 
the  feebleness  of  man  and  our  comparative 
nothingness  amidst  the  immensity  of  creation,  it 
exalts  our  views  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power  of  the  Creator." 

His  scholars  were  provided  with  numerous  fa- 
cilities for  prosecuting  their  studies.  An  unusually 
rich  cabinet  was  open  to  their  inspection,  and  a 
well  selected  library  was  at  their  command. 
Great  expense  was  also  incurred  in  procuring  the 
most  approved  apparatus  for  illustrating  the 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  delivered  by  their 
preceptor.  Their  home  was  made  more  attrac- 
tive by  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  grounds, 
which  were  beautified  by  both  native  and  exotic 
plants.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  matter  to  no- 
tice, but  we  would  query,  whether  to  the  youthful 
mind  this  kind  of  care  is  not  beneficial  in  re- 
fining the  taste  and  exciting  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful works  so  profusely  spread  out  before  us  by 
Him  who  hath  created  nought  in  vain  ?  The 
smallest  flower  that  opens  its  petals  to  the  morn- 
ing light,  or  the  humblest  specimen  of  animated 
life,  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  a 
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miod  which  has  been  taught  to  "  look  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

The  hospitalities  of  his  house  were  shared  by 
both  friends  and  strangers.  His  feelings  went  forth 
in  love  to  all  men.  He  felt  an  abiding  concern 
for  the  oppressed  everywhere,  and  he  was  often 
made  the  instrument  of  relief  to  these,  even  as 
the  good  Samaritan  was  to  him  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves,  and  was  found  wounded  by  the 
way-side.  Many  a  homeless  fugitive  from  bond- 
age was  made  glad  and  sent  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing, because  of  the  kind  words  and  good  cheer 
extended  to  him  in  the  time  of  need,  whether 
this  was  at  the  midnight  hour  or  at  noon  day. 
Several  times  he  visited  the  Indians  in  their 
forest  home,  and  with  other  friends  met  them  in 
Council,  and  making  their  case  his  own,  accom- 
panied them  to  Washington,  in  order  more  effect- 
ually to  plead  their  cause  and  present  their 
grievances  to  our  Government.  The  poor  of  his 
own  neighborhood  were  not  forgotten,  but,  irre- 
spective of  color,  they  partook  alike  of  his  friend- 
ly aid  and  assistance  ;  and  so  unostentatious  were 
his  charities,  that  ofttimes  they  were  unknown 
to  any  but  himself  and  the  objects  of  them. 
For  instance,  one  of  his  tenants  was  left  a  widow 
soon  after  our  friend  had  been  gathered  to  his 
eternal  home.  In  a  settlement  of  accounts  with 
her,  it  was  discovered  that  for  the  last  two  years 
the  rent  of  her  tenement  had  been  given  them; 
and  when  asked  how  she  would  get  fuel,  she  re- 
plied, "Oh,  Mr.  Jackson  had  supplied  us  with 
enough  to  last  through  the  coming  winter. As 
incidents  of  this  kind  are  brought  to  mind,  we 
remember  the  scripture  passages,  ^'  Even  a  child 
is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his  work  be  pure 
and  whether  it  be  right. ''A  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit. "  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
nor  figs  of  thistles. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Delaware  County 
Institute  of  Science,  in  1834,  a  few  months  after 
its  formation,  and  did  much  toward  establishing 
it  upon  a  firm  basis.  This  Institute  is  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  numbers  among  its 
members  many  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens 
of  their  Borough.  In  the  6th  month  last,  a  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend,  setting 
forth  his  Christian  virtues  and  philanthropic 
spirit,  as  well  as  his  scientific  attainments,  was 
read  before  the  Society,  and  directed  to  be 
printed. 

His  gift  in  the  ministry  enlarged,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  his  Monthly  Meeting  in  1837. 
It  was  remarkably  clear,  and  unconnected  with 
the  "traditions  of  men.''  His  manner  was 
solemn  and  impressive,  conveying  to  his  hearers 
the  evidence  that  he  spoke  to  them  of  what 
he  himself  had  seen,  and  what  he  had  known  of 
the  good  word  of  life.  His  mission  appeared  to 
be,  to  call  his  fellow  beings  from  every  outward 
dependence;  to  endeavor  to  prove  to  them  that 
the  Christian  religion  stands  not  in  meats  and 


drinks,  divers  washings  and  carnal  ordinances 
but  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  a  hoi; 
spirit,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  Chris 
within,  as  the  means  of  redemption,  and  to  tha 
obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  Trutl 
which  constitutes,  in  every  age,  the  uniforn 
ground  of  acceptance  with  "  the  Father,^'  of  al 
those  who  fear  him  and  work  righteousness. 

The  following  extract  is  expressive  of  his  con 
fidence  in  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  the  ligh 
within,  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  to  whic" 
Greorge  Fox  felt  called  upon  to  admonish  th 
people  in  his  day  to  take  heed,  even  as  to  i 
"  light  which  shineth  in  a  dark  place. '^ 

"  In  proportion  as  I  have  been  obedient  to  th 
teachings  of  this  Divine  light  in  my  own  soul,  ". 
have  experienced  the  '  beauty  of  holiness  '  to  b( 
far  more  unspeakably  joyous,  than  anything  con 
nected  with  this  visible  world.  And  as  I  do  knov 
what  has  produced  this  experience  in  my  ow 
mind,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attentioi 
of  others  to  the  same  light  of  Christ  in  them 
selves  :  believing  this  to  be  an  '  unction  from  th 
Holy  One'  spoken  of  by  that  experienced  believe: 
in  the  spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  th 
apostle  John,  ^  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Hol^ 
One,  '  and  ye  know  all  things,'  and  '  the  anointin 
which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you 
and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you;  but  at 
the  same  anointing  teacheth  youof  all  things,  an' 
is  truth  and  is  no  lie.'    Also  believing  this  to  b 
the  ground  taken  by  our  early  Friends  when  the 
were  called  out  of  the  powerless  forms  and  cere< 
monies  of  the  religion  of  their  day,  to  be  an  in 
ward  and  spiritually-minded  people,  led  and  gui 
ded  by  this  '  unction  from  the  Holy  One,'  whicl 
they  believed  was  given  to  every  man  to  profi 
withal.    Their  fundamental  doctrine  was,  tha 
the  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  man  was  th 
primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  the  sure  guid 
to  salvation.    Because  this  light  enables  man  t 
see  clearly  everything  that  hinders  him  fro 
the  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  his  mercifu 
Creator,  shows  him  that  the  consequence  of  hi 
disobedience  is  the  loss  of  the  paradisical  state 
a  separation  from  the  Divine  harmony.    And  as 
the  manifestation  of  this  light,  that  is,  the  cer- 
tainty of  it,  is  given  to  every  man  for  the  blessed; 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  change  the  condition 
of  his  being,  from  the  image  of  the  earthly  tc 
the  image  of  the  heavenly  nature,  so  as  man  be- 
comes obedient  to  the  inward  monitor,  it  will  lea 
him  to  forsake  all  iniquity,  and  walk  in  holiness^ 
without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  Thi 
is  that  comforter  and  inward  teacher  to  whic 
Jesus  alluded  when  he  told  his  disciples  that  it 
was  expedient  his  outward  appearance  as  to  tha 
body  of  flesh  and  blood,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  should  pass  away,  that  they  might  no 
longer  be  looking  to  the  outward,  but  that  their 
attention  might  be  turned  to  an  inward  and 
spiritual  Saviour.  *It  is  expedient  that  I  go  away, 
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for  if  I  go  not  away  the  comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you.    I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
tj  give  another  comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with 
you  forever,  even  the  spirit  of  truth,  whom  the 
world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not, 
k  Deither  knoweth  him ;  but  ye  know  him,  for  he 
f  Jdwelleth  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you.  The 
oomforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
%  Father  willsend  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
ill  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
ilii  brance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.' 

Now  as  this  spirit  of  truth  is  suffered  to 
work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  the  good  pleasure 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  it  will  so  sanctify  our 
oiilhearts,  so  regulate  our  actions,  as  to  place  us  in 
ihe  high  condition  of 'heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
^ith  Christ/  in  agreement  with  the  declaration 
i){  the  blessed  Jesus,  ^Whosoever  doeth  the  will  of 
pay  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
|3rother,  my  sister,  and  my  mother.'  And  do  not 
ntis  tte  Scriptures  abundantly  confirm  a  belief  in  the 
ei  sufficiency  of  this  inward  light,  to  lead  us  to  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  the  Father  ?    For  they 
liff!  ieclare  that  '  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit 
)f  God,  are  the  sons  of  God.'    And  what  is  this 
M  'spirit  of  God'  which  is  to  lead  us  to  the  high 
md  acceptable  state  of  the  '  Lord's  children  who 
ire  taught  of  the  Lord,'  but  the  light  of  Christ 
Mtll'm  the  soul,  the  Divinity  speaking  in  man?  'For 
|;^liatsoever  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
aaan,'  and  there  only  can  man  look  for  the  evi- 
lence  that  he  stands  approved  in  the  Divine 
Isight." 

[To  be  continued.] 


WILLIAM  CROUCH. 

William  Crouch  in  his  memoirs  has  left  on 
record  a  narrative,  which  it  is  thought  may  be 
not  devoid  of  interest  to  those  readers,  who  love 
to  mark  the  rise  and  breaking  forth  of  sacred 
ilruth  in  its  various  and  successive  manifesta- 
failfcions  on  the  earth.    It  is  as  follows. 

^'  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1654,  some 
workings  of  the  power  of  Truth  came  to  be  felt 
amongst  some  tender  people  in  and  about  the  city 
of  London,  and  some  few  were  convinced  and 
turned  unto  the  Lord.    About  this  time  two 
women,  coming  out  of  the  north  to  the  city, 
liti)  aamely,  Isabel  Battery  and  her  companion,  by 
what  providence  I  cannot  tell,  became  acquainted 
with  Amos  Stodart,  (some  time  a  captain  in  the 
[lie!  iParliament  army,  who  when  convinced  of  Truth 
had  left  his  command,)  and  Simon  Dring  of 
Moorfields.     These  women  had  an  epistle  or 
testimony,  given  forth  by  George  Fox,  (the  first 
nserted  in  the  volume  of  his  Doctrinal  Books,) 
iddressed  '  To  all  that  would  know  the  way  to 
:he  kingdom,  whether  they  be  in  forms,  without 
Forms,  or  got  above  forms')  which  directed 
people  to  turn  their  minds  within,  where  the 
ill  voice  of  God  is  to  be  heard  :  this  epistle,  being 
i#  printed;  they  delivered,  or  dispersed  abroad  to 


such  as  would  receive  it.  This  Isabel  Buttery, 
and  the  other  woman,  being  in  company  with 
Amos  Stodart  and  Simon  Dring,  walking  in  the 
fields  towards  Stepney,  were  overtaken  by  Buth 
Brown,  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  (who 
afterwards  became  my  wife ;)  Isabel  Buttery 
steadfastly  looking  on  her,  gave  her  one  of  the 
said  printed  epistles,  in  the  reading  whereof  she 
was  convinced  of  the  Truth,  and  added  to  the 
small  number  who  then  did  believe.  After  this, 
these  women  had  private  meetings  at  Robert 
Dring's  house,  in  Watling  Street,  and  at  Simon 
Dring's  in  Moorfields,  in  which  they  did  now  and 
then  speak  a  few  words  :  to  which  places  my  wife 
went  with  great  expectation,  and  there  met  with 
Ann  Downer,  afterwards  Ann  Whitehead,  a 
worthy  young  woman,  who  grew  in  Truth,  and 
became  an  eminent  instrument  in  the  Lord's 
hand  in  her  day,  as  appears  by  divers  testi- 
monies given  of  her  after  her  decease  by  sundry 
men  and  women  Friends,  who  were  witnesses  of 
her  faith  towards  God,  and  service  in  his  church. 

''  Moreover,  in  the  Fifth  month  of  this  year, 
1654,  it  pleased  God  to  send  two  of  his  faithful 
messengers  and  able  ministers  to  the  city  of 
London,  viz.  Francis  Howgil  and  Edward 
Burrough,  who  were  the  first  that  declared  Truth 
publicly  there,  and  whom  He  made  instruments 
in  his  holy  hand  for  the  gathering  of  many  that 
were  ^  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel :' 
these  upon  hearing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
could  say,  *  We  have  waited  for  Him,  and  we 
will  be  glad ;'  and  with  good  old  Simeon,  who 
when  the  child  Jesus  was  brought  into  the  tem- 
ple, took  him  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  say- 
ing, 'Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation :  a 
light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of 
thy  people  Israel.' 

"  Now,  as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  a  tender 
seed  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  by  these 
his  chosen  instruments,  and  as  he  opened  the 
hearts  of  a  remnant  to  receive  the  word  of  life 
and  believe  in  it, — such  opened  their  doors  for 
meetings  in  their  houses,  and  for  some  time  it  so 
continued,  that  they  met  from  house  to  house. 

"And  now  they  having  sounded  an  alarm, 
and  proclaimed  the  great  and  notable  day  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  city  and  parts  adjacent,  tlje  Lord 
moved  them  to  visit  the  nation  of  Ireland,  and 
the  time  being  come  for  their  departure  from  the 
city,  a  meeting  was  appointed  at  Robert  Dring's 
in  Watling-street,  there  to  take  their  leave  of 
their  friends  and  brethren  ;  at  which  time  there 
was  great  brokenness  of  heart,  and  the  melting 
power  of  God  was  amongst  them,  which  caused 
great  sorrow,  and  abundance  of  tears  to  flow  from 
the  eyes  of  many  tender  plants.  There  are  yet 
living,  at  the  penning  hereof,  that  were  then  and 
there  present,  who  do,  in  a  fresh  remembrance 
thereof,  give  thanks  and  praise  to  God,  with  a 
single  and  upright  heart." — Select  Anecdotes. 
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LETTER  TO  JAMES  THORNTON. 

York,  7ih  of  7th  mo.,  1789. 

J/y  dearly^  heloved  friend  and  hrother  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Gospel', 

I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  let  thee  go  without 
acknowledging  thy  true  brotherly  kindness  in 
thy  very  acceptable  communication ;  for  though 
it  manifests  thy  departure  from  us  to  draw  very 
nigh,  which,  in  the  affectionate  part,  if  that  was 
given  way  to,  would  cause  sorrow ;  yet,  so  far 
from  it  that  my  heart  rejoices  in  thy  release,  as 
the  evidence  admits  of  no  doubt  but  that  He 
who  put  thee  forth  hath  gone  before,  and  will 
now  be  thy  rearward  to  conduct  thee,  I  fully  be- 
lieve, in  safety  and  peace  to  thy  own  habitation. 

Thou  hast,  indeed,  been  near  and  dear  to  us 
for  the  work's  sake,  peculiarly  so,  by  thy  firm- 
ness and  preservation  from  erring  in  vision  or 
stumbling  in  judgment,  by  the  warping  of  that 
false  love  and  charity  for  which  there  is  such  a 
cry  and  such  a  current,  that  I  sometimes  fear 
it  will  drive  away  that  spirit  of  true  judgment 
which  can  discern  the  living  child,  and  is  zeal- 
ously concerned  for  its  preservation.  I  believe 
thy  labors  in  this  land  will  be  long  remembered 
to  the  solid  profit  of  the  living,  and  thy  commis- 
sion in  calling  numbers  out  of  the  highways  and 
the  hedges  of  empty  profession,  and  pointing 
out  the  way  to  those  who  are  enquiring,  will  not 
be  in  vain.  But  though,  indeed,  we  may  often 
be  ready  to  say  we  have  .labored  in  vain  and 
spent  our  strength  for  nought,  yet  how  reviv- 
ing, when  we  consider  the  nobility  of  the  cause 
which  we  have  been  honored  and  favored  to  advo- 
cate— and  that  it  is  not  ours,  but  can  be  carried 
on  without  us;  and  that  such  is  the  condescend- 
sion  of  the  great  1  am,  as  not  only  to  favor  us 
with  a  part  therein,  but  also  reward  for  it.  And 
though  we  have  often  found,  that  after  doing  the 
will,  we  have  had  need  of  patience  in  order  to 
receive  the  promise,  yet,  as  thou  revivingly  re- 
marks, we  can  indeed  say  the  Lord  is  good,  &c. 

I  am  glad  that  thou  feels  this  evidence  renew- 
ed now,  in  thy  departure  from  this  field  of  painful 
labor,  in  which  I  think  the  declaration  is  veri- 
fied :  ^  He  leadeth  thee  beside  the  still  waters,'' 
which,  with  some  other  subsequent  verses,  I 
believ^thou  wilt  at  times  continue  to  experience 
to  the  end  of  thy  days ;  and  then,  dear  friend, 
a  hope  attends  my  mind,  that  being  freed  from 
the  clogs,  cares  and  sorrows  of  mortality,  our 
spirits  will  join  the  just  of  all  generations  in  the 
triumphant  song  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
him  who  delivered  our  souls  from  all  adversity, 
by  enabling  us  to  overcome. 


On  my  return  home  and  since,  the 


afllicting 


complaint  I  had  in  London  has  increased,  so 
that  I  have  been  and  still  am  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  my  room  and  bed — how  it  may  termi- 
nate, is  not  for  me  to  enquire ;  perhaps  the  an- 
swer, should  it  be,    Thy  days  are  numbered," 


might  be  too  much  for  me  in  my  present  wea 
state  to  bear — for,  indeed,  it  hath  been  a  lov 
sifting  time ;  but  ray  mind  hath  been  suppoite 
in  quiet  resignation,  without  the  least  degree  ( 
inconveniency.  Although,  for  many  weeks, 
have  hud  nearly  sleepless  nights,  and  faith  hat 
at  times  been  nearly  lost,  yet,  at  others,  hav 
had  reverently  to  acknowledge  that  strength  hat 
been  renewed  as  the  morning,  to  trust,  in  th 
Lord,  and  cast  my  care  upon  him. 

Thy  salutation  to  our  children  and  family  wa 
particularly  comfortable  to  them  and  to  us,  whio 
they  desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge )  and  th 
their  dear  love  may  be  returned,  as  do  dea 
Lindley  and  Plannah  Murray,  who  were  als 
glad  of  thy  remembrance.  He  is,  at  presen 
rather  more  poorly  than  common. 

I  could  wish  to  be  remembered  to  thy  wii 
and  children,  for  though  unknown  they  feel  nea 
to  me,  particularly  that  son,  from  whom  thoi 
received  so  sensible  a  letter  when  thou  wast  here 
He  hath  felt  to  me  like  Eleazar,  preparing! 
wear  thy  garments,  and  perhaps,  like  SolomoE 
may  reign  before  thou  art  removed  from  sittin 
on  a  temporary  throne  here,  to  that  which 
immortal.  Now,  though  I  have  given  in  muc 
more  to  my  scribe  than  I  had  any  view  of,  fee' 
ing  nothing  when  I  began  but  a  salutation  c 
love,  yet  I  don't  seem  as  if  I  could  close  withou 
reviving  that  declaration  of  the  great  Master  t 
his  followers,  that  they  should  sit  on  thrones  i 
his  kingdom,  ju-dging  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Noiiiii 
I  believe  thyself,  and  I  dare  to  say  we,  wiS 
many  others,  are  called  to  this  superior  state  c 
eminence  in  the  Church  to  preserve  the  dignit; 
and  authority  of  the  truth ;  and  as  I  have  be 
fore  hinted,  thou  hast  been  made  peculiarly  nea 
to  us  by  thy  supporting  this  station  sitting  9 
upon  a  throne  ]  and  I  have  often  secretly  mourne 
under  a  sense  of  numbers  called  to  such  a  statioi 
who  have  suffered  the  lustre  and  dignity  to  b 
soiled  or  dimmed  by  mixing  too  much  with  tb 
tribe,  being  carried  away  by  a  false  love  an 
charity,  whereby  they  have  not  so  fully  exp( 
rienced  the  Lord  to  be for  a  spirit  of  jud^ea 
ment  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgment,  and  fd  iiw 
strength  to  them  that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate.' 

The  hearing  of  J.  Pemberton's  continuancAore 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  afresh  affected  ouj  ferln 
minds  with  painful  feelings;  but  believing  it  i  saijs 
the  divine  will  to  make  thee  an  instrument  c  atMf 
his  deliverance,  and  drag  him  as  out  of  tWliri 
many  waters  which  have  often  spoiled  his  land 
we  still  hope  that  the  gracious  purpose  will  b 
answered,  in  the  hearing  whereof  we  should  reiito 
joice  and  be  glad,  for  our  love  and  friendshiji 
towards  him  is  sincere.  Please  to  remembC'  b.^, 
our  love  to  him,  with  Lindley  and  Hannah  Mur|  Jtfl» 
ray's  likewise,  when  arrived  on  the  other  sid 
of  the  great  deep.  Remember  us  to  our  great); 
esteemed  friend  Rebecca  Jones,  and  tell  her 
am  often  a  silent  visitor  of  her  quiet  habitation 
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d  though  it  seems  like  a  little  Goshen,  a  quiet 
stiog  place  after  years  of  unremitting  and  often 
inful  labor,  which  I  doubt  hath  nnot  and  will 
ntinue  to  yield  the  peaceful  fruits  of  righteous- 
and  that  her  reward  is  sure  j  yet  I  donH 
ippose  her  free  from  trouble,  or  what  may  be 
jmpared  to  flies  infesting  pleasant  shades.  She 
jmains  as  an  epistle,  written  on  my  mind,  in 
hich  in  this  time  of  solitude  and  affliction  I  have 
%en  meditated  to  comfort.  Should  also  wish  to 
eet  those'^vaiuable  brother  disciples,  S.  Emlen 
id  N.  Wain.  The  latter  has  taken  a  transient 
!ew,  and  seen  the  nakedness  of  this  land,  but 
e  may  have  more  leisurely  to  pass  through  it, 
)mmissioned  like  the  prophet  to  view  the  bul- 
orks  and  mark  well  the  towers.  Many  with 
jrselves,  if  in  the  body,  should  also  rejoice 
>,  or  hear  the  voice  of  dear  S.  Emlen, 
lould  he  be  once  more  commissioned  to  cross 
DiiiiHiG  wide  ocean;  but  it  feels  as  if  he  was  near 
nding  on  a  happier  shore,  entering  into  the 
ingdom  prepared  for  him. 

Farewell  in  the  Lord, 

Esther  Tuke. 
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GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 


George  Whitehead,  (respecting  whom  it  may 
witiigl|e  said  with  propriety  and  truth,  that  he  was  a 
hitft  ighly  dignified  servant  of  the  Church,)  relates, 
lat  being  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  called 
uakers,  (the  first  of  their  meetings  he  had  at- 
Ttjftnded,)  when  probably  about  sixteen  years  of 
^e,  he  took  especial  notice  of  the  mighty  power 
ad  work  of  the  Lord,  that  was  over  and  upon 
lat  assembly,  breaking  the  hearts  of  divers  into 
irlyii  reat  sorrow,  weeping,  and  contrition.  One 
ticj  oung  woman  in  particular,  went  mourning  out 
f  the  meeting,  whom  he  with  much  serious  con- 
jtafijern  followed,  to  observe  her  sad  condition.  And 
n  beholding  her  seated  on  the  ground,  with  her 
ead  hanging  down,  and  her  face  turned  towards 
ve  s  le  earth,  as  not  regarding  any  one,  and  hearing 
ow  bitterly  she  mourned,  crying  out,  "  Lord, 
lake  me  clean  !    0  Lord,  make  me  clean  V  his 
lind  was,  he  declares,  far  more  deeply  affected 
an  with  what  he  had  heard  in  tlie  meeting,  and 
lore  indeed  than  with  all  the  preaching  he  had 
ver  heard  from  man.    He  believed  this  was  a 
odly  sorrow  for  sin,  in  order  to  an  unfeigned  re- 
entance.    This  real  work  of  the  power  and 
f  tjfcpirit  of  God  upon  her  heart  operated  also  in 
e  hearts  of  others,  causing  even  their  bodies  to 
remble  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  his  inward 
all  to  their  souls. 

These  things  made  deep  and  serious  impres- 
ion  upon  G.  W.'s  mind,  and  he  felt  assured,  the 
ijord  was  at  work  among  that  small  despised 
people  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  that  He  was 
fibout  to  gather  and  raise  them  up  to  be  a  people 
mto  Himself,  to  shew  forth  in  that  day  the 
ipirituality  of  gospel  worship,  which  in  the  early 


times  of  the  Church  was  not  set  up  in  those  dead 
forms,  since  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  man. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  G.  W.,  after 
being  fully  convinced  and  persuaded  to  turn  his 
attention  to  that  which  inwardly  discovered  to 
him  his  condition,  met  with  George  Fox  at  a 
meeting.  I  was  then,^'  says  he,  very  low, 
serious  and  intent  in  my  mind,  willing  to  see  and 
(aste  for  myself,  for  my  own  inward  satisfaction; 
and  I  saw  and  felt  his  testimony  was  weighty 
and  deep,  and  that  it  proceeded  from  life  and  ex- 
perience, that  it  bespoke  divine  revelation,  and 
tended  to  bring  to  an  inward  feeling  and  sense 
of  the  life  and  power  of  Christ,  and  its  sanctify- 
ing operation  in  the  heart.  His  speech  was  not 
with  affecting  eloquence  or  oratory,  or  human 
wisdom,  but  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  to 
turn  the  mind  to  the  light  and  life  of  Christ''' 

In  that  day  of  the  springing  forth  of  light  and 
truth  out  of  obscurity,  the  meetings  of  those  that 
were  gathered  into  the  pure  worship  were  held, 
as  the  same  writer  declares,  much  and  often  in 
silence,  or  but  few  words  delivered  among  them; 
the  minds  of  those  present  being  centered  and 
stayed  on  the  divine  Word  of  Life,  and  much 
exercised  before  the  Lord,  waiting  the  times  of 
refreshment  that  come  from  his  presence.  Acts 
iii.  19.  Thus,  in  His  way,  strength  and  time, 
they  were  enabled  effectually  to  put  off  the  hody 
of  sin,  and  to  become  truly  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  their  minds,  so  that  from  among  them,  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  bring  forth  a  stock  of  true 
witnesses, — able  ministers  of  that  which  dwelt 
in  them  richly,  and  was  as  "  rivers  of  living 
water.'^    John  vii.  38. — Select  Anecdotes. 


Cold. — For  every  mile  that  we  leave  the  sur- 
face of  our  earth,  the  temperature  falls  five  de- 
grees. At  45  miles  distance  from  the  globe  we 
get  beyond  the  atmosphere,  and  enter,  strictly 
speaking,  into  the  regions  of  space,  whose  tem- 
perature is  225  degrees  below  zero;  and  here 
cold  reigns  in  all  its  power.  Some  idea  of  this 
intense  cold  may  be  formed  by  stating  that  the 
greatest  cold  observed  in  the  Arctic  Circle  is 
from  40  degrees  to  60  degrees  below  zero ;  and 
here  many  surprising  effects  are  produced.  In 
the  chemical  laboratory,  the  greatest  cold  that 
we  can  produce  is  about  150  degrees  below  zero. 
At  this  temperature,  carbonic  gas  becomes  a  so- 
lid substance  like  snow.  If  touched  it  produces 
just  the  same  effect  on  the  skin  as  a  red-hot  cin- 
der :  it  blisters  the  finger  like  a  burn.  Quick- 
silver or  mercury  freezes  40  degrees  below  zero  i 
that  is  72  degrees  below  the  temperature  at  which 
water  freezes.  The  solid  mercury  may  then  be 
treated  as  other  metals,  hammered  into  sheets,  or 
made  into  spoons;  such  spoons  would,  however, 
melt  in  water  as  warm  as  ice.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  every  liquid  and  gas  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  would  become  solid  if  exposed  to  the  cold  of 
the  regions  of  space.  The  gas  we  light  our  streets 
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with  would  appear  like  wax ;  oil  would  be  in  re- 
ality "  as  hard  as  a  rock  pure  spirit  which  we 
have  never  yet  solidified,  would  appear  like  a 
a  block  of  transparent  crystal;  hydrogen  gas 
would  become  quite  solid,  and  resemble  a  metal; 
we  should  be  able  to  turn  butter  in  a  lathe  like  a 
piece  of  ivory ;  and  the  fragrant  odors  of  flowers 
would  have  to  be  made  hot  before  they  would 
yield  perfume.  These  are  a  few  of  the  astonish- 
ing effects  of  cold. — Scientific  Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  23, 1856. 

The  remarks  from  a  New  York  paper,  which 
we  have  published  in  the  present  number,  re- 
specting defective  ventilation  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  will  apply  not  only  to  that  city  but  to 
many  other  places. 

The  importance  of  fresh  air  and  pure  water  in 
preserving  health  is  very  imperfectly  understood 
by  many  persons,  and  there  are  abundant  facts 
to  prove  that  the  mortality  in  warm  weather, 
particularly  among  children,  is  in  great  measure 
attributable  to  a  neglect  in  the  use  of  these  agents 
which  have  been  so  universally  dispensed  by  a 
beneficent  Creator. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  condensed  air 
of  a  crowded  room  furnishes  a  deposit,  which  if 
allowed  to  remain  a  few  days,  forms  a  solid  mass 
having  an  odor  of  animal  matter.  It  is  first  con- 
verted into  a  vegetable  growth,  and  this  is 
followed  by  the  production  of  animalculse. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  exhalations 
from  the  lungs  and  skin  give  out  matter,  which 
is  of  itself  a  deadly  poison,  producing  headache, 
sickness,  or  epidemic,  according  to  its  strength. 

The  foul  air  thus  generated,  if  condensed,  and 
introduced  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  will  produce 
death,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  effect  the 
breathing  of  foul  air  will  have  upon  the  human 
subject. 

We  think  there  is  a  wide  field  for  exertion 
opened  to  the  philanthropist  in  this  direction. 
If  those  who  kindly  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  would  use  their  influence  to  enlighten 
them  upon  the  importance  of  a  free  use  of  those 
invaluable  agents,  particularly  in  the  summer 
season,  great  good  might  be  accomplished.  If 
we  mistake  not,  some  of  the  benevolent  indi- 
viduals who  supply  the  poor  with  soup  in  the 
winter  season,  have  furnished  the  means  of  bath- 
ing gratuitously  in  the  summer,  and  there  is 


also  a  society  of  benevolent  females  who  suppl 
the  means  for  destitute  mothers  to  cross  th 
Delaware  with  their  sick  children,  who,  by  thi 
timely  aid,  are  enabled  to  give  them  the  advan 
tage  of  the  pure  air  of  the  river,  and  escape  fo 
a  few  hours  from  the  oppressive  atmosphere  c 
the  city. 

There  a,re  hundreds  of  houses  which  are  biiil 
in  narrow  courts,  so  surrounded  by  high  wall 
and  other  obstructions  as  to  shut  out  almost  en 
tirely  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  free  circula 
tion  of  air,  and  in  some  of  these  cheerless  abode 
several  families  are  sheltered.  To  say  nothinj 
of  the  privations  and  annoyances  to  which  the] 
are  exposed,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  the  in 
tense  heat  of  summer,  they  are  predisposed  t( 
the  epidemics  which  frequently  visit  our  cities 
and  hence  the  large  number  of  deaths  whicl 
occur  in  such  localities. 

A  wholesome  reform  has  been  commenced  ir 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which  it  is  t( 
be  hoped  will  remedy  in  future  some  of  thc^  ^ 
abuses  complained  of.  In  the  charter  of  the  con 
solidated  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  provided  thail 
"  every  new  dwelling  house  shall  have  a  space !«i 
attached  to  it  in  the  rear,  or  at  the  side,  equa  | 
to  at  least  twelve  square  feet,  and  no  building 
shall  be  erected  on  any  street  of  a  less  widtl 
than  twenty  feet." 

It  is  further  provided  that  inspectors  shall  be' 
appointed  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  b( 
complied  with  in  the  erection  of  buildings  withir 
the  limits  of  the  city. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  suggestions  wil 
be  made  and  carried  out  by  the  local  authoritiefif 
which  will  still  further  promote  the  genera.; 
health. 

A  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  and  thd  % 
speedy  removal  of  offending  causes  which  neces-*!  fel 
sarily  accumulate  in  a  large  city,  is  imperativeljjj 
demanded  as  one  means  of  protecting  the  inhabi- 
tants from  disease,  and  no  expenditure  of  laboK 
or  money  should  be  spared  to  accomplish  such  a  k\ 
result. 

In  the  increase  of  that  light  which  manifests 
our  duties  to  each  other,  and  how  we  may  carry  J ' 
out  the  divine  precept  of  doing  unto  others  as]F ' 
we  would  have  them  do  unto  us,  we  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  individual  who 
would  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  deprive  a  fellow  ^ 
being  of  the  blessings  of  light  and  air,  will  be 
held  up  to  public  rebuke. 
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The  Christian  Religion.— One  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  the  Grospel  dispensation,  is 
its  universality.  It  admits  not  of  exdusi'veness. 
"All  that  will  come,  mav  come",  and  partake 
of  its  glorious  benefits.    "  In  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, tongue  and  people,  they  that  fear  God  and 
work  righteousness  are  accepted  of  him."  The 
purchase-price  of  this  invaluable  inheritance,  is 
the  surrender  of  the  creaturely  will  to  the  Divine 
will,  in  order  that  we  may  follow  good  and  not 
evil ;  that  we  may  be  wise  and  not  foolish;  hap- 
a'cfrlUpy,  instead  of  miserable.    Our  Heavenly  Father 
"created  man  in  his  own  image,"  evidently 
designing  he  should  enjoy  the  many  blessings 
with  which  he  has  surrounded  him ;  and  in  order 
for  the  nearer  perfection  of  his  bliss,  he  has 
endowed  him  with  a  capacity  for  communion  with 
his  own  Holy  Spirit;  left  him  not  to  grope  in 
darkness,  but  has  caused  his  light  to  enlighten 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world;"  and 
the  Scriptures  declare  that  this  Ivjht,  this  spirit, 
given  us  "  to  profit  withal,"  that  "  it  is  suf- 
Hcient''  for  us,  that  we  "have  no  need  that  any 
man  teach  us,  save  as  this  anointing  teacheth." 
We  are  all  left,  therefore,  without  excuse,  if  we 
eo!  fail  in  sharing  the  "land  of  promise  which  flows 
II]  with  milk  and  honey."    It  is  under  a  renewed 
feeling  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  our  great 
Creator,  that  the  earnest  desire  is  felt  that  all 


of  William  S.  and  Gulielma 
third  year  of  his  age. 


H.  EmersoiJ,  in  the 


IS 


YENTILATION. 

In  such  weather  care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
cure the  freest  circulation  -of  air  through  the 
sleeping  rooms,  particularly  of  children ;  espe- 
cially when  we  see  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  deaths 
in  the  city  are  of  persons  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  nearly  one  half  of  those  under  two  years. 
This  worse  than  railroad  slaughter  is,  for  the 
most  part,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
houses  that  are  built  to  let  to  the  poor,  not  the 
very  poor,  but  those  who  are  not  able  to  own 
their  dwellings.  The  sleeping  rooms  of  almost 
the  entire  class  of  dwellings  called  "  tenant 
,  houses"  are  in  the  center  of  the  building,  with- 

may  avail  tnemselves  of  the  blessed  privileges  out  the  least  ventilation  except  through  the  door 


NOTICE. — Wfc  desire  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  fall  term  of  Friends^  Central  School  will  com- 
mence on  Second  day,  the  first  of  ninth  month. 

The  Boys'  department  remains  under  the  care 
of  Aaron  B.  Ivins,  as  principal,  who  has  secured 
the  services  of  a  competent  assistant,  and  will  be 
able  to  give  attention  to  a  few  more  pupils  than 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Girls'  department  will  be  under  the  care  of 
Lydia  Gillingham,  principal,  who  with  her  assist- 
ants have  been  connected  with  the  School  for 
several  years,  and  have  proved  worthy  the  con- 
fidence of  those  placed  under  their  tuition. 

As  the  concern  of  Friends  in  the  establishment 
of  these  Schools,  was  for  the  guarded  education 
of  their  children,  it  is  hoped  they  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  afforded. 

We  may  add,  that  both  Schools  are  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition. 


ns 


[offered  them  through  redeeming  love,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  our  name,  whose  profession 
leads  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  spirituality 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Suffer  not  "the  care 
of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  to 
jjjj^hoke  the  word,  that  ye  become  unfruitful,"  but 
rather  heed  the  advice  of  "  the  faithful  and  true 
Witness."  "  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me,  gold 
tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich,  and 
white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and 
inoint  thine  eyes  with  eye  salve,  that  thou  mayest 
see.''  "  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be 
clothed  with  white  raiment ;  and  I  will  not  blot 
out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life." 


Erratum. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Intelli- 
encer,  near  the  middle  of  the  article  on  Voting, 
instead  of  the  words  "  eliminate  the  good,  and 
reject  the  evil,"  read  :  "  eliminate  the  evil,  and 
retain  the  good." 

DiED,~Near  Camden,  Kent  County,  Delaware, 
on  Sixth  day  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  William,  son 


or  a  small  window  opening  into  a  room,  the 
windows  of  which  in  their  turn,  perhaps,  look  out 
upon  a  small  court,  bounded  by  brick  walls  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high.  There  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  human  beings  now  in  this  city  who 
have  no  better  lodgings  these  oppressive  nights, 
when' the  thermometer  shows  an  average  heat  of 
85°  to  90°  in  the  most  airy  quarters  of  the  best 
constructed  houses.  And  even  among  the  best, 
these  "  dark-bedrooms"  are  all  too  common,  into 
which  the  children  are  thrust  like  loaves  of  bread 
or  joints  of  meat  in  a  baker's  oven.  It  is  be- 
yond human  reason  to  expect  them  to  come  out 
in  other  than  a  cooked  state.  No  one  can  sleep 
in  such  a  model  of  the  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta" 
and  retain  a  healthy  vigor.  To  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  mode  of  living  among  the  working 
classes,  it  is  a  wonder  that  our  city  bills  of  mor- 
tality are  not  graver.  Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  has  convenience  of  bathing,  and  if  they 
had,  their  education  and  habits  do  not  prompt 
them  to  use  the  bath  often ;  consequently  they 
lie  down  at  night  in  a  condition,  by  the  natural 
exhalations  from  the  body,  to  completely  poison 
the  atmosphere  of  a  close  room.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  our  opinion,  that  many  of  the  deaths 
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now  occurring  among  children,  result  from  the 
unwholesome  c  onstruction  of  houses,  and  the 
want  of  cleanliness,  as  well  as  from  the  foul  air 
arising  from  nuisances  that  could  be  abated  by 
municipal  interference. 

The  cheapest  and  best,  as  well  as  most  efficient 
agent  to  promote  both  comfort  and  health,  is 
water;  pure  water.  The  panting  thousands 
would  breathe  freely  if  we  could  have  the  Croton 
water  that  is  uselessly  wasted  in  the  city  sprinkled 
daily  upon  pavements,  sidewalks,  doorsteps,  walls 
and  roofs,  where  it  would  not  only  allay  the 
sirocco  of  dust,  but  in  its  evaporation  would  cool 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  make  it  more  enduruble. 
The  use  of  water  indoors  in  various  ways,  to  add 
moisture  to  the  air  of  rooms,  would  temper  the 
heat ;  for,  let  it  be  understood,  it  is  not  that  the 
weather  is  hotter  than  ever  before,  but  that  the 
air  is  so  dry  as  well  as  hot.  Frequent  sprinkling 
of  floors  or  oil  cloths,  or  carpets  that  a  little 
water  would  not  injure,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  apartments.  One  of  the  most  refresh- 
ing things  to  do  at  such  times  is  to  dip  a  clean 
towel  in  water  and  wring  it  slightly;  then  take 
it  by  two  corners  and  snap  it,  by  which  means 
the  water  is  thrown  off  in  a  fine  spray.  The  air 
of  the  whole  house  may  be  moistened  in  the  same 
way  by  two  persons  with  a  stout  sheet  between 
them,  and  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  an 
invalid,  or  more  life-restoring  in  a  sick-room.  In 
addition  to  the  moisture,  a  most  grateful  perfume 
may  be  infused  into  the  atmosphere  by  adding 
some  aromatic  ingredient  to  the  water  in  which 
the  cloths  are  dipped.  For  a  sick  person  who 
feels  as  though  the  bed  was  burning,  there  is  no 
relief  so  efficacious  as  this  of  the  wet  cloth  vio- 
lently shaken  over  the  bed.  It  will  often  en- 
able the  patient  to  fall  into  a  gentle  sleep  that 
will  continue,  perhaps,  through  the  night. — New 
York  Tribune. 


Selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 
NATURE,  A  MINISTER  OE  HAPPINESS. 

It  was  not  meant  that  the  enjoyments  of  life 
should  be  few  and  intense,  but  many  and  gentle ; 
and  great  happiness  is  the  sum  of  a  multitude  of 
drops.  Those  days  which  are  the  channels  of 
mighty  joys,  are  perhaps  the  most  memorable. 
But  they  exhaust.  They  unfit  us  for  common 
duties.  We  regard  them  as  we  do  mountain- 
tops.  We  go  up  occasionally,  not  to  dwell 
there,  but  to  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  of  that, 
which,  upon  the  plains,  we  see  only  in  succes- 
sion and  in  detail.  But  the  staple  of  pleasure 
must  be  found  in  small  measures  and  in  common 
things.  They  who  are  seeking  enjoyment  in 
remote  ways,  abandoning  familiar  things  and 
common  experience,  for  wild  and  outstretched 
flights,  will  find  more  and  more,  as  life  advances 
that  they  have  taken  the  road  to  yearnings,  but 
not  to  enjoyment.  The  secret  of  happiness  lies 
in  the  health  of  the  whole  mind,  and  in  giving 


to  each  family  due  occupation,  and  in  the  natura 
order  of  their  superiorities,  the  divine  first,  th 
human  second,  the  material  last.  And  ever 
one  can  find,  but  in  different  degrees,  food  fd 
all  their  faculties  in  that  sphere  into  which  thei 
lot  has  been  cast.  Instead  of  seeking  happineR 
by  going  out  of  our  place,  our  skill  should  bi 
to  find  it  where  we  are.  Our  pleasures,  likt 
honey,  should  be  extracted  not  from  a  fev 
stately  flowers,  named  and  classic,  but  from  th 
whole  multitude,  great  and  small,  which  Go( 
hath  sown  with  profuse  hand  to  smile  in  ever 
nook,  and  to  make  the  darkest  corners  warm  wit] 
their  glowing  presence.  Every  thing  which  i 
made,  has  an  errand  to  us,  if  we  will  hear.  N 
difference  among  men  is  more  noticeable  thai 
the  facility  of  happiness.  No  gift  of  God  shoulc 
be  more  gratefully  recognized  than  a  nature  easilj 
tending  toward  enjoyment.  So  that,  of  its  owD 
accord,  it  avoids  sources  of  annoyance,  and  dis< 
cerns  in  everything  some  ray  of  brightness. 

On  such  a  glorious  morning  of  a  perfect  daj^  ^pli 
like  this,  when  all  the  smoky  haze  has  gone 
from  the  horizon,  when  the  sun  comes  up  fresh 
and  clear,  and  will  go  down  unreddened  by  va- 
por, the  mountains  come  back  from  their  hiding, 
and  I  wander  forth,  wondering  how  there  shoul' 
be  sorrow  in  the  world.  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  that  I  had  read  about  in  fictions,  but 
had  half  forgotten,  like  a  fading  dream.  Every 
sense  is  calmly  alive,  and  every  faculty  that  lies 
back  of  sense,  is  quietly  excellent.  My  soul  is 
like  a  hive,  and  it  swarms  with  thoughts  and 
feelings  going  nimbly  out,  and  returning  with 
golden  thighs  to  the  growing  comb.  Each  hour 
is  a  perfect  hour,  clear,  full  and  unsated.  It 
is  the  joy  of  being  alive.  It  is  the  experienc 
of  that  living  joy  which  God  m.eant  to  exhal 
from  each  faculty,  just  as  odors  do  from  flowers.^ 
Such  days  are  let  down  from  heaven.  On  sue' 
days,  the  gate  that  looks  towards  the  earth,  ha 
surely  been  set  wide  open,  and  hours  are  but?| 
the  spaces  which  lie  between  the  angels  that 
God  sends  to  bear  to  us  immortal  joys. 

From  the  grand  tranquillity  that  reigns  on 
every  side,  I  turn  my  thoughts,  with  dreamy 
surprise,  to  those  whirlpools  of  excitement, 
where  men  strive  for  honor,  and  know  not  what 
is  honorable  ;  for  wealth,  and  do  not  know  true 
riches;  for  pleasures,  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
first  elements  of  pleasure.  There  comes  to  me 
a  sad  sense  of  the  turmoil  of  men  fiercely  bent 
upon  happiness,  who  will  never  know  it.  They; 
are  starving  amidst  unexampled  abundance.  In! 
their  Father's  house  is  bread  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  a  divine  wine  that  inspires  ardor, 
without  intoxication,  within  the  soul.  Why 
should  they  be  furrowed  with  cares,  and  my  un- 
wrinkled  heart  be  purpled  over  with  blossoming 
joy  ?  Are  we  not  made  alike  ?  Have  they  not 
every  one  of  the  faculties  that  I  have  ?  Every 
sense  that  rings  to  the  strokes  of  joy,  they  have 
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3ven  as  I  have.    And  they  have,  too,  the  very 
things  that  make  me  supremely  joyful, — a  hope 
jpf  immortality,  a  present  and  paternal  God,  the 
sun,  the  face  of  the  world,  the  clouds,  the  trees, 
md  the  birds  which  keep  house  in  them,  the 
•^'f'^  lir,  the   innumerable  grass !     It  is  not  any 
^^"^^  ihing  that  I  own, — it  is  no  stroke  of  grand  for- 
"^'^  iune,  no  special  success  that  rejoices  me.    It  is 
aothing  but  the  influence  of  those  things  in 
"f,''  ivhich  every  man  has  common  possession — days, 
f  ^  lights,  forests,  mountains,  atmosphere,  universal 
md  unmonopolized  nature!    But  having  eyes 
^^J^**  they  will  not  see,  and  ears  they  will  not  hear, 
md  a  heart  they  will  not  understand.    As  the 
}  3ld  prophet  touched  his  servant's  eyes  and  he 
f^,  beheld  the  mountains  filled  with  the  angels  and 
''^'^  3hariots  of  God,  and  feared  no  more;  so,  me 
'-jm  tliinks^  if  I  could  but  bring  the  eager  thousands 
'^'^1  Forth,  who  pant  and  strive  for  joy,  only  for  joy, 
'^^^  md  unseal  their  eyes,  they  should  behold  and 
i'^'    know  assuredly,  that  happiness  was  not  in  all 
•'"•^''^  the  places  where  they  delve  and  vex  themselves, 
"^p  [n  the  presence  of  these  heavenly  hours,  riches, 
touched  with  tbe  finger  of  God,  would  say, 
*       Joy  is  not  in  me.^'    Fame  would  say,  "It  is 
•^  not  in  me."    Passion,  hoarse  from  toils  of  gross- 
'-^^^  Dess,  would  say,  ''It  is  not  in  me."    And  amid 

■  ''^^  their  confessions,  a  voice  should  come  down 
'  ''Si"  through  the  clear  air  from  heaven  and  from  the  very 

■  bosom  of  Christ,  saying,  Come  unto  me,  all 
ibtlii  yQ  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
iijiili  give  you  rest."  In  that  rest,  which  Christ 
pit  gives  every  created  thing,  lies  an  atmosphere  of 
"S  ^  enchanting  beauty  ! 

Yea,  Lord !  that  promise  is  a  highway  without 
f'^'  1  a  chasm.  Ten  thousand  feet  have  trod  it,  and 
iKi'm  Ifound  it  true.  My  own  soul  knoweth  it  right 
rxlii  ^ell.  And  this  out-spread  crystal  vault  is  full 
i  weu  of  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  This  earth, 
'asaei  which  the  sun  unrolls  and  reads  daily,  is  thy 
MSi  [written  parchment!  It  fwere  a  dead  and  mute 
ithing  but  for  the  presence  of  the  living  God. 
tfli  As  upon  mountain-tops,  the  noise  of  the  valley 
dies  away  and  is  not  heard,  and  men^s  dwellings 
are  no  bigger  than  leaves,  and  all  the  mightiest 
uproars  are  whispers,  and  the  silent  spectator 
looks  down  upon  its  life  unharassed  by  its  cur- 
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rents ;  so,  in  such  hours  as  this,  the  soul  stands 
with  God,  and  moves  somewhat  in  the  eternal 
course  of  the  divine  soul ;  while  the  eddies,  the 
dark  dangers  of  the  deep  pools  in  life's  rocky 
stream,  the  hoarse,  rushing  and  impetuous  out- 
burst of  the  furious  currents  of  human  passions, 
are  so  far  below,  that  we  either  see  them  not, 
or  see  them  as  a  silent  vapor  !  Thus,  Lord,  wilt 
thou  hide  whom  thou  choosest  in  thy  pavilion, 
and  the  storm  shall  thunder  unheard  beneath 
them,  the  darkness  shall  be  light  around  about 
them,  and  perfect  peace  shall  abide  upon  their 
hearts  forever ! 

Is  it  nature  that  has  the  power  of  conferring 
such  religious  joy,  or  is  it  religion  that  inspires 


nature  to  such  celestial  functions  ?  To  a  Chris- 
tian heart,  it  is  both.  The  soul  seeks  and  sees 
God  through  nature,  and  nature  changes  its 
voice,  speaking  no  longer  of  mere  material 
grandeur  and  beauty,  but  declares  through  all 
its  parts  the  glory  of  God.  Then,  when  Christ 
is  most  with  us,  do  we  find  nature  the  most  lov- 
ing, the  most  inspired ;  and  it  involves  a  deeper 
significance,  in  all  its  phases  and  chants,  with 
its  innumerable  voices,  solemn  but  jubilant 
hymns  of  praise  to  God  ! 

But  let  no  one  go  forth  to  declare  what  nature 
shall  do  for  him.  Let  no  one  sound  the  key- 
note of  his  own  desire  first,  and  ask  nature  to 
take  up  the  harmony  and  evolve  it.  Let  one 
go  as  a  little  child,  opening  his  heart,  and  wait- 
ing to  see  what  God  shall  do  unto  him.  Let 
him  accept  just  what  is  sent — clouds  when  clouds 
are  sent,  sunlight  when  sunlight  comes  j  little 
things,  rude  things — all  things. 

The  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  country  does  not 
arise  from  stray  excitements  acting  in  straight 
lines;  not  from  august  mountains,  wide  pano- 
ramas, awful  gorges,  nor  from  any  thing  that 
runs  in  upon  you  with  strong  stimulations.  All 
these  things  have  their  places.  But  they  are 
occasional.  They  are  the  sub-base,  and  come  in 
as  the  mighty  undertone  upon  which  soft  and  va- 
rious melodies  float.  A  thousand  daily  little 
things  make  their  offering  of  'pleasure  to  those 
who  know  how  to  he  pleased. 

We  have  said  there  is  no  diff"erence  between 
one  person  and  another,  more  characteristic  and 
noticeable,  than  the  facility  of  being  happy. 
Some  seem  pierced  with  half  a  hundred  windows, 
through  which  stream  warmth,  light,  and  sounds 
of  delight.  Others  have  but  one  or  two  stately 
doors,  and  they  are  mostly  shut.  Some  persons 
are  always  breaking  out  into  happiness,  because 
every  thing  is  bringing  them  pleasure.  It  comes 
in  at  the  eye  and  at  the  ear,  at  the  portals  of 
smell,  taste  and  touch,  in  things  little  and  great, 
in  shapes  and  colors,  in  contrasts  and  analogies, 
in  exactitudes,  and  in  fanciful  associations ;  in 
homely  life,  and  in  wild  and  grand  life.  But 
others  there  are  who  go  for  enjoyment  to  nature 
just  as  they  dress  for  company,  and  receive  plea- 
sure formally,  and  in  the  stiffness  of  ceremony. 
They  march  out  to  behold  noble  aspects,  as  if 
they  felt  bound  to  keep  up  a  respectable  show 
before  nature.  The  full  enjoyment  of  nature 
requires  that  we  should  be  as  many-sided  as 
nature  herself  It  is  to  be  considered  that  God 
found  a  reason  of  pleasure  in  every  individual 
thing  which  he  has  made,  and  that  an  education 
on  our  part,  toward  God  in  nature,  consists  in 
developing  in  ourselves  a  pleasure  in  every  sin- 
gle object  which  exists  about  us.  So  sadly  are 
we  brought  up  in  this  respect,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  serious  education  to  most  persons. 

As  things  go  in  our  utilitarian  age,  men  look 
upon  the  natural  world  in  one  of  three  ways : 
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the  first,  as  a  foundation  for  industry,  and  all 
objects  are  regarded  in  their  relations  to  industry. 
Grass  is  for  hay,  flowers  are  for  medicine,  springs 
are  for  dairies,  rocks  are  for  quarries,  trees  are 
for  timber,  streams  are  for  navigation  or  for 
milling,  clouds  are  for  rain,  and  rain  is  for 
harvests.  The  relation  of  an  object  to  some 
commercial  or  domestic  economy  is  the  end  of 
observation.  Beyond  that,  there  is  no  interest 
to  it. 

The  second  aspect  in  which  men  behold  na- 
ture, is  the  purely  scientific.  ***** 

A  third  use  of  nature  is  that  which  poets  and 
artists  make,  who  look  only  for  beauty. 

All  of  these  are  partialists.  They  all  misin- 
terpret, because  they  all  proceed  as  if  nature 
were  constructed  upon  so  meagre  a  schedule  as 
that  which  they  peruse;  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
matter  of  science,  or  of  commercial  use,  or  of 
beauty ;  whereas,  these  are  but  single  develop- 
ments among  hundreds. 

The  earth  has  its  physical  structure  and  ma- 
chinery, well  worth  laborious  study ;  it  has  its 
relations  to  man's  bodily  wants,  from  which 
spring  the  vast  activities  of  industrial  life;  it 
has  its  relations  to  social  faculties,  and  the  finer 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  the  soul;  but  far  "above 
all  these  are  its  declared  uses,  as  an  interpreter 
of  God,  a  symbol  of  invisible  spiritual  truths, 
the  ritual  of  a  bigher  life,  the  highway  upon 
which  our  thoughts  are  to  travel  toward  immor- 
tality and  toward  the  realm  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  that  do  inherit  it. 

No  one  who  has  made  himself  conversant  with 
the  representations  given  of  the  natural  world 
by  the  old  Hebrew  mind,  but  will  feel  the  in- 
fidelity of  our  modern  occidental  mind.  When 
the  old  prophet  felt  his  sense  kindled  by  the 
divine  touch,  and  read  the  face  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  earth,  as  God  meant  them  to  be  read,  how 
full  of  meaning  and  of  majesty  were  the  clouds, 
the  mountains,  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
the  storms,  the  birds  and  beasts,  the  insects  and 
the  grass  through  which  they  creep ! 

When  clouds  begin  to  gather,  and,  growing 
dark  and  blacker,  travel  up  from  the  horizon 
full  of  solemn  intent,  their  folds  moving  upon 
themselves,  and  their  whole  aspect  full  of  an 
unspeakable  majesty,  as  if  they  did  not  see  the 
earth,  nor  know  so  small  a  thing  in  their  head- 
long march  toward  some  distant  goal,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  remarks  that  it  is  a  fine  thunder  gust,  and 
speculates  upon  the  probability  of  rain  I  The 
old  Hebrew  would  chant,  in  low  and  reverent 
tones,  ^' He  bowed  the  heavens  also  and  came 
down,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet,  and  he 
rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly,  yea,  did  fly 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  made  darkness 
his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round  about  him 
were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky.'' 
Thus  gazing  upon  the  grandeur  of  the  gathering 
storm,  beholding  iu  it  the  robes  which  hid  the 


majesty  of  Jehovah,  the  clouds  are  rent  wit 
lightenings,  and  the  heavens  roar  with  awfil 
thunders,  which  fly  in  terrible  echoes  froi 
cloudy  clifi"  to  clifi",  bellowing  and  rolling  awi 
in  sullen  sounds  into  interior  depths  of  the  faei 
ven.  It  is  the  voice  of  God.  It  is  the  glan 
of  the  eye  of  Him,  upon  whom  no  man  can  la 
and  live:  "The  Lord  also  thundered  in  t 
heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  his  voice,  h 
stones  an.d  coals  of  fire." 

As  the  burden  of  the  storm  passes,  and  w 
see  its  fiery  forks  plunging  upon  the  mountai 
with  vehemence,  we  say,  the  lightening  stru 
something;  and  we  reflect  upon  electricity  an 
lightning-rods — upon  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  kitt 
The  old  Hebrew  would  have  thought :  Thes 
be  the  arrows  which  God  shooteth  forth.  H 
searcheth  out  his  enemies.    The  Lord  sittet 
upon  the  flood.    The  Lord  sitteth  king  for  ever 
All  the  aspects  of  the  earth  ministered  subli 
conceptions  of  God.    Mountains  were  his  hig 
way.    The  clear,  open  sky  declared  his  glorj^ 
The  light  was  his  raiment  of  joy  :  the  darkne 
of  storms,  his  terrible  apparel  of  judgment.  Flo 
ers  and  sparrows  taught  his  providence  and  care 

Oar  modern  method  of  instructing  ourselve 
in  the  attributes  of  God  is  the  philosophica 
method,  or  the  method  of  ideas,  as  distinguishe 
from  the  natural  or  the  method  of  feeling  an 
imagination.  Seeking  to  evolve  a  more  symji 
metrical  and  thorough  view  of  God,  we  hav 
relied  almost  wholly  upon  the  reasoning  facul 
ties.  Our  deity  is  a  system  of  attributes.  T 
the  Hebrews,  God  was  a  Living  Presence;  to  us 
he  is  a  remote  category  of  abstractions. 

The  Hebrew  found  God  in  nature,  we  in  th 
catechism.  We  do  not  say  that  there  are  n* 
advantages  in  a  psychological  method ;  but  only 
that  whatever  we  gain  in  that  direction,  we  cai 
never  come  to  a  sense  of  a  living  and  presem 
God^  until  we  also  include  in  our  methods,  th 
old  Hebrew  way  of  beholding  God  in  living  ad 
tivity,  moving  in  the  heavens,  and  along  th 
earth,  guiding  the  day  and  the  night,  and  a 
variously  active  as  all  the  flowers,  the  trees,  th* 
birds,  the  beasts,  and  the  nations  of  men,  whou  n. 
he  creates  and  leads  forth  with  daily  care  am 
love.  H.  w.  B. 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Kindness  to  Animals. 
I  have  often  wished  I  could  be  useful  in  ma 
king  children  think  more  about  being  kind  ti 
all  dumb  animals.  And  many  times  have 
longed  to  prevent  the  great  cruelty  of  confining 
birds  in  small  cages ;  and  have  sighed  at  th<l 
sight  of  such  little  prisoners :  while  I  said  t( 
myself,  "  If  every  one  felt  as  I  do,  they  wouk 
never  make  prisoners  of  the  beautiful  creature? 
a  kind  Providence  has  given  for  us  to  admire 
and  enjoy  abroad  in  the  open  air. 
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Would  any  of  you  like  to  be  always  shut  up 
n  a  little  room,  only  able  to  move  from  side  to 
iide  in  the  space  allotted  ?     How  cruel !  you 
r  f  Ivould  say,  for  any  one  to  serve  you  so.  There- 
sore  you  should  think  and  feel  for  these  little 
jreatures ;  and  I  cannot  suppose  you  would  de- 
ight  in  punishing  the  animals  Grod  has  made 
f  you  were  taught  to  think  more,  for  we  should 
>e  very  tender  to  all  dumb  creatures.     If  we 
ovod  God,  we  should  learn  to  be  good,  and  then 
76  should  feel  happy  in  trying  to  make  every- 
thing happy  around  us.    Kindness  to  animals  is 
Iways  spoken  of  as  an  amiable  trait  in  a  child's 
haracter ;  and  I  hope  you  will  ever  bear  in 
dnd  that  they  can  feel  as  well  as  you. 
^  li  Remember  there  is  an  eye  that  constantly  sees 
J  ou,  and  takes  an  account  of  all  you  do ;  and 
bur  delight  should  be  in  loving  to  make  others 
uppy  as  well  as  yourselves.  Once  having  known 
f  a  bird  being  starved  to  death  is  enough,  or 
ught  to  be  enough,  to  check  others  from  liking 
'  i^,  )  make  prisoners  of  little  birds. 
^    I  knew  a  family  in  which  there  were  several 
'  fl!  hildren,  and  probably  the  care  of  feeding  their 
■^icai   Dickie'^  was  not  left  to  one  only;  but  he  was 
ir^ei!  3und  dead  in  his  cage,  and  their  grand-father 
•jpliii  )ld  me,  with  a  sad  countenance,  that  the  poor 
dk  ird  had  died  through  neglect.    I  cannot  forget 
12 a  tie  horror  that  came  over  me  on  hearing  it. 
r^sj!    wish  it  might  be  told,  to  prevent  the  keeping 
>elii  f  such  prisoners,  and   causing  such  cruelty 
:k  yain. 

cj.  1  Some  time  ago,  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
.  toi  >ndnef^s  evinced  between  a  little  boy  and  his 

at.  Puss  was  a  favorite  with  all  the  family,  and 
ia  ti  Ittached  herself  so  much  to  him,  that  when  he 
are  I  ^as  poorly  and  confined  to  his  chamber,  puss 
:ti)ii!!  ^ould  find  her  way  up  stairs,  and  lay  herself 
wed  in  his  bed,  purring,  and  seeming  so  happy  to 

\e  by  him.  If  any  one  went  into  his  room,  she 
id  Irould  conceal  herself  until  they  had  retired, 
rifljs  |nd  then  creep  out,  that  she  might  enjoy  her 
wj  |oung  master's  caresses;  and  when  he  walked 
d\  jut,  she  would  follow  him  with  his  faithful  dog 
^fj.ll  wherever  he  went  about  the  home  premises.  In- 
MI  eed,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  all  his  kind- 
an  less  to  his  pets  was  rewarded  by  their  attach- 

lent  and  watchfulness.    '^Keeper"  seemed  to 

e  a  dog  of  no  little  intelligence,  and  a  word  to 

0  or  a  word  to  stay  was  understood  by  him. 

lany  a  lesson,  I  thought,  might  be  "learned  from 

'his  example  of  kindness  and  love, 
infl  I  How  many  a  child  has  been  won  by  gentle- 
vyi  ess  and  kindness,  that  would  not  yield  by  se- 

ere  measures  !  And  we  often  find  it  so  in  the 
jpji  'eatment  of  animals.  The  dog,  for  instance, 
i„{.ji  bat  barks  in  surprise  on  first  meeting  you,  and 

dth  a  stick  held  up  to  hiui,  will  grow  very  an- 
.  ,^  5j  ry ;  but  by  speaking  softly  and  kindly,  and 
'.0  oaxing  him,  will  often  come  and  appear  to  be 
^ijjj,  uUite  ready  for  a  pat  on  his  side ;  do  you  not 

lecollect  these  lines  : — 


&c. 


"  Be  you  to  others  kind  and  true, 
As  you'd  have  others  be  to  you,' 
And  also  the  verse  : — 
"  A  man  of  feeling  to  his  beast  is  kind  ; 
But  brutal  actions  mark  a  brutal  mind,"  &c. 
It  is  well  to  store  the  memory  with  such  use- 
ful rhymes,  as  the  saying  of  them  to  others  may 
often  cause  them  to  think  how  beautiful  is  the 
law  of  kindness ! 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  beautiful !  the  beautiful ! 

Where  do  we  find  it  not  ? 
It  is  an  all-pervading  grace. 

And  lighteth  every  spot. 
It  sparkles  on  the  ocean  wave. 

It  glitters  in  the  dew  ; 
We  see  it  in  the  glorious  sky. 

And  in  the  floweret's  hue. 
On  mountain  top,  in  valley  deep, 

We  find  its  presence  there  ; 
The  beautiful !  the  beautiful ! 

It  liveth  everywhere. 
The  glories  of  the  noontide  day, 

The  still  and  solemn  night ; 
The  changing  seasons,  all,  can  bring 

Their  tribute  of  delight. 
There's  beauty  in  the  child's  first  smile, 

And  in  chat  look  of  faith. 
The  Christian's  last  on  earth,  before 

His  eye  is  closed  in  death. 
And  in  the  beings  that  we  love, 

Who  have  our  lenderest  care  ; 
The  beautiful!  the  beautiful! 

'Tis  sweet  to  trace  it  there. 
'Twas  in  the  glance  that  God  threw  o'er 

The  young  created  earth  ; 
When  he  proclaimed  it  very  good, 

The  beautiful  had  birth. 
Then  who  shall  say  this  world  is  dull. 

And  all  to  sadness  given  ; 
While  yet  there  glows  on  every  side. 

The  smile  that  came  from  Heaven? 
If  so  much  loveliness  is  sent 

To  grace  our  earthly  home  ; 
How  beautiful!  how  beautiful  ! 

Will  be  the  world  to  come. 

Dr.  Changing. 


LOVE  OF  HOME. 

In  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  in  which  all  are. 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  engaged,  we  not  un- 
frequently  overlook  the  source  of  the  purest  and 
most  substantial  of  all  earth's  joys.  We  rove  far, 
and  toil  hard  for  that  which  may,  most  easily,  be 
obtained  at  our  own  firesides.  Home  is  the 
congenial  soil  of  the  purest  affections  and  the 
noblest  virtues  of  the  heart.  Why  has  God  filled 
the  earth  with  these  little  bands  of  united  in- 
dividuals, called  families,  if  he  had  not,  in  this 
arrangement,  designed  to  promote  the  virtues 
and  happiness  of  men.  If  there  be  any  thing 
that  will  soothe  the  agitating  passions  of  the  soul : 
which  will  calm  that  turbulence  of  feeling  which 
the  din  and  bustle  of  the  world  so  frequently  ex- 
cite, it  ia  the  soothing  influence  of  a  cheerful 
fireside.    If  you  would  find  the.  noblest  speci- 
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mens  of  human  nature  ; — if  you  would  find  warm 
sympathy,  and  overflowing  kindness,  most  har- 
moniously united  with  unyielding  integrity,  with 
manly  independence,  you  must  go  to  the  man 
whose  affections  lure  him  to  the  serene  enjoy- 
ments of  domestic  life; — who  goes  out  into  the 
world  to  discharge  his  duties,  and  hies  him  to 
his  quiet  home  for  happiness  and  repose.  Wash- 
ington was  eminently  such  a  man.  It  was  his 
attachment  for  private  life,  his  fondness  for  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  family,  his  love  for  Mount 
Vernon,  which  preserved  him  from  ambitious, 
unhallowed  aspirings,  and  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  every  American.  The  feelings  and 
affections  which  are  unavoidably  cherished  by 
the  influences  of  domestic  life,  are  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  theenvyings,  and  jealousies,  and  tower- 
ing ambition  which  have  scattered  desolation 
over  the  world,  and  have  sent  weeping  and 
mourning  to  so  many  families.  Home  is  the 
citadel  in  which  we  are  to  select  our  weapons, 
and  gird  on  the  armor  which  shall  fortify  us 
against  the  temptations  of  the  world  :  and  it  is 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  any  one  can  ac- 
quire or  retain  those  feelings  of  sympathy,  of 
generosity,  and  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  which 
at  times  adorn  our  species,  if  there  be  not  the 
influence  of  home  to  give  birth  to  these  affec- 
tions and  to  nurture  them.  The  wisdom  of  Grod 
is  most  manifestly  exhibited  in  the  restraint 
which  home  almost  inevitably  throws  around  us. 
You  can  hardly  find  in  the  world  an  abandoned 
man,  who  has  not  abandoned  the  joys  of  domestic 
life.  There  is  something  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  the  family  hearth,  which 
will  not  allow  vice  to  luxuriate  there.  If  you 
wish  to  find  the  profligate,  and  the  degraded, 
you  must  turn  away  from  that  holy  sanctuary, 
and  seek  them  in  haunts  of  revelry.  On  the 
other  hand  if  you  find  a  young  man  who  does 
not  love  home,  whose  taste  is  formed  for  other 
joys,  who  can  see  no  happiness  in  the  serene  en- 
joyment of  the  domestic  circle,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  And  the  un- 
fortunate being  who  is  bound  to  him  by  wedlock 
must  pass  her  solitary  evenings,  weeping  over 
her  husband's  violated  vows.  But  he  who  has 
in  early  life  acquired  a  fondness  for  fireside  joys, 
and  whose  heart  is  panting  for  a  home  of  his 
own,  will  find  that  joys  bloom  brightly  enough 
there  to  allure  his  presence.  He  will  go  out 
into  the  world  to  do  his  business,  and  come  back 
to  his  home  for  his  rest  and  his  joy.  He  will 
have  no  inducement  to  seek  pleasures  in  scenes 
of  temptation  and  vice.  If  a  parent  would  cher- 
ish principles  of  virtue  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
children,  he  must  endeavor  to  surround  home 
with  those  charms,  which  will  call  back  their 
hearts,  when  exposed  to  the  cares  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  is  the  want  of  this  taste  for  the  pleasures  of 
home,  which  is  the  fruitful  source  of  insensi- 
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bility  of  heart,  and  the  incentive  to  every  crime.! 
Look  at  Napoleon,  heading  the  armies  of  Europe,L 
gigantic  in  intellect,  impetuous  in  passion,  yet  al 
man  without  a  heart  and  without  a  home.  The 
two  go  together.  A  cheerful  home  might  have 
given  him  a  warm  heart.  A  warm  heart  would 
certainly  have  led  him  to  sigh  for  a  cheerfu 
home. 

Look  at  the  homeless  and  heartless  Byron 
His  imagination  would  bear  him  upon  a  win 
which  at  times  seemed  as  tireless  as  an  angel's 
He  was  formed  with  capacities  to  drink  in  un 
bounded  delight,  from  all  the  poetry  with  whi 
creation  is  filled.    He  might  have  made  his 
home  one  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  that  evei 
bloomed  on  earth  : — but  in  his  early  years  hehac 
a  disgusting  home.     He  became  dissatisfiecj 
with  domestic  scenes.    He  sought  pleasure  ir 
excitement;  he  plunged  into  vice.    He  now  ij  m. 
known,  but  to  be  detested.   He  has  gone  througl  ijse 
the  world,  leaving  behind  him  the  desolation  o 
the  whirlwind,  the  distress  and  corruption  of  tht  i! :' 
plague.  ; 

The  weather-beaten  sailor — the  child  of  danjjj 
ger,  nursling  of  the  storm,  is  almost  proverbially  jtme 
dissolute.  And  why?  Because  he  has  no  home  Usb 
He  is  surrounded  by  no  influences  to  foster  vir  nriil. 
tue,  to  elicit  pure  affection.  When  he  returns  Mtii 
tempest-tost,  from  his  weary  voyage,  no  confiding  leeot 
wife  bids  him  welcome  : — no  rejoicing  childreii  iffc 
gather  around  him.  There  is  no  meeting  witl  fti? 
friends,  the  anticipation  of  which,  causes  Bii 
heart  to  throb  with  joy.  The  friendless,  home 
less  man,  is  cut  off  from  those  restraints  whicl 
preserve  others  from  the  vice  into  which  he  » 
recklessly  plunges. 

But  home  is  also  the  scene  of  the  purest  e^fitfj 
joyment  that  can  be  found  on  earth.  Wh^  f, 
'*  Winter  comes  to  rule  the  varied  year,  sullei 
and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train,  vapors,  an<  ifiji^ 
clouds,  and  storms,"  oh  !  where  can  we  fim 
richer  enjoyment,  than  in  the  united  familj  Ifjjf 
sheltered  from  the  driving  storm  in  their  owl  Ij^j 
peaceful  home.     The  tempest  rages  without 

wrapt  in  black  gloom."    The  wind  whistlej  jof, 
around  the  dwelling,  and  oh  !  how  sublime  i|  ^. , 
the  mournful  melody  of  its  song.    The  snqi 
beats  fiercely  against  the  windows,  magnifyiii]  Jg^j 
the  warmth  and  the  comfort  within,  by  contrafl 
with  the  desolations  of  the  storm  raging  withoulj 
The  fire  burns  brightly,  sending  its  cheerfil, 
light  around.  Ah  I  who  has  not  been  constrained'  ' 
in  scenes  like  these,  to  say,    There  is  no  para 
dise  like  home,  sweet  home."    How  heartlesj 
in  comparison,  are  the  joys  of  him,  who  in  il 
lumined  halls  of  gaiety,  or  amid  the  festivitie 
of  the  midnight  club,  endeavors  to  escape  thought 
and  by  transient  excitement,  to  satisfy  the  dcfi? 
sires  of  an  immortal  mind  !    Such  an  one  ma;| 
have  the  semblance  of  happiness,  but  notthist: 
reality.    The  momentary  gleam  passes  like  th  |l,tlif 
lightning  in  the  cloud,  leaving  blackness  an 
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arkness  behind.  It  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters, 
t  is  not  every  smile  that  proclaims  joy  in  the 
earth. 

[f  happiness  have  not  her  seat 
And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest/' 

It  may  by  some  be  considered  an  unfortunate 
eference  to  point  the  attention  to  Cowper,  as  an 
xample  of  the  enjoyment  which  domestic  life 
ffords.  All  will  admit  that  no  one  could  have 
ritten  "  The  Task/^  whose  heart  was  not  warm 
ith  the  relish  of  domestic  joys.  The  delicacy 
i)f  mind,  the  fervor  of  feeling,  the  expansion  of 
enevolence,  which  characterize  that  most  in- 
eresting  poem,  could  only  have  been  cherished 
nder  the  influence  of  fireside  scenes.  A  ruder 
ontact  with  the  world,  immersion  in  its  pleas- 
res  or  ambitions,  would  inevitably  have  blunted 

ose  fine  sensibilities. 

But  it  is  said  that  Cowper  was,  to  a  very  unu- 
ual  degree,  a  man  of  despondency  and  sorrow, 
is  private  history  is  but  a  mournful  relation  of 
ental  sufi^erings  of  the  most  acute  nature.  This 
true.    Every  fibre  of  the  poet's  soul  seemed 
0  shrink  instinctively  from  contact  with  the 
orld.    He  was  constitutionally  sad.    And  it 
as  the  fireside  which  afi'orded  the  only  retreat 
e  could  find,  to  soothe  the  nervous  excitement 
f  his  feelings.    The  constitutional  despondency 
f  his  mind  could  find  no  allayment,  but  in  the 
eaceful  routine  of  domestic  life.   And  there  he 
id  find  comfort. 
The  tinge  of  melancholy,  which  sufi"used  his 
ind,  deepened  into  the  gloom  of  the  most  deplo- 
able  delirium,  as  soon  as  he  was  exposed  to  the 
xcitements  of  bustling  life.    The  delicate  feel- 
gs  of  his  soul  could  not  endure  the  contact 
ith  earth's  cold  blasts.    And  had  it  not  been 
r  the  soothing  influence  of  parlor  scenes.  Cow- 
er would  in  all  probability,  have  been  one  of 
he  most  frantic  inmates,  in  the  strong  rooms  of 
he  mad  house. 
How  beautifully  has  he  described  the  ushering 
of  the  winter's  evening ;  the  closicg  of  shut- 
rs ;  the  wheeling  up  of  the  sofa ;  the  cheerful 
laze  of  the  fire  :  the  "  loud  hissing  urn ; "  and 
e  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate  :  And  what 
n  insight  does  he  give  you  to  his  own  heart,  as 
e  says, 

<«  Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  :  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  : 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates, 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sounds 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear." 

Where  is  the  heart,  that  does  not  beat  respon- 
've  to  such  a  strain  as  this.  Love  for  such 
'fines  is  planted  deep  in  the  nature  of  man. 
he  finger  of  God  points  to  home,  and  says  to  us 
11,  there  is  the  place  to  find  your  earthly  joy. 

To  be  continuecl. 


THE  CITIES. 

A  correspondent  in  Life  Illustrated  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  the  fictitious  names  many 
of  our  cities  wear  : — 

Baltimore  is  the  "  Monument  City,"  from 
the  great  Battle  Monument,  and  several  others 
of  note  within  its  limits. 

Boston  is  the  Classic  City,"  or  Athens  of 
America,  from  its  acknowledged  pre-eminence 
in  the  literary  and  fine  art  pursuits. 

Chicago,  111.,  is  the  Garden  City,"  from 
the  luxuriant  richness  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Cincinnati  is  the  "Queen  City,"  so  christened 
when  it  was  the  undisputed  commercial  metropo- 
lis of  the  west ;  but  I  believe  Chicago  now  sets 
up  rival  claims  to  that  distinction. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  "Forest  City," 
from  the  peculiarly  rural  aspect  of  its  streets, 
squares,  and  private  grounds,  which  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Columbus,  0.,  is,  I  think,  the  "  Fossil  City," 
from  the  beautiful  fossil  limestone  which  abounds 
in  its  locality,  and  of  which  much  of  the  city  is 
built. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  river, 
is  the  "  Blufi's  City,"  from  the  celebrated  Coun- 
cil Blufis,  nearly  opposite,  in  Nebraska. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  is  the  "Bridge  City,"  from 
the  great  railroad  bridge,  which  spans  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  that  point. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  the  "  Charter  Oak 
City,"  from  the  famous  charter  oak  of  colonial 
history. 

Indianapolis,  la.,  is  the  "  Railroad  City," 
from  the  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  rail- 
roads centre  there  than  at  any  other  point  in  the 
Union. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  the  "  Gate  City,"  from  its 
position  as  the  first  city  in  Iowa,  ascending  the 
Mississippi )  and  also  as  being  at  the  foot  of  the 
so  called  lower  rapids,  whence  it  has  commerce 
by  river  with  all  the  lower  country,  when  the 
cities  above  have  none. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the  "  Falls  City,"  from 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  that  point. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  is  the  "  Cotton  City," 
from  the  vast  amount  of  cotton  shipped  from 
its  levee — perhaps  the  heaviest  of  any  inland 
port. 

Montpelier,  Vermont,  is  the  "  Green  Moun- 
tain city,"  being  the  capital  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  is  the  "  Elm  City,"  I  believe, 
from  the  profusion  of  elm  trees  which  adorn  its 
streets. 


Government  has  many  shapes;  bnt  it  is  sov- 
ereignty, though  not  freedom,  in  all  of  them. — 
Wm.  Penn. 
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GENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
GLRLS.  The  Second  Session  of  this  School  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  and  continue 
in  session  for  forty  weeks ;  pupils  will  be  received 
for  half  the  School  year,  (twenty  weeks.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  Institution,  em- 
braces an  elementary,  practical,  liberal,  and  thorough 
English  Education.  Lectures  will  be  given  during 
the  session,  on  all  the  different  parts  of  Natural  Science, 
which  will  be  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, with  appropriate  apparatus. 

Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  Languages  will  be 
taught  by  experienced  teachers. 

This  Institution  is  situated  at  Wheatland,  Monroe 
Co.  N.  Y.  in  a  very  healthy  and  pleasant  location, 
ten  miles  from  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  R. 
R.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  within  five  minutes  walk 
of  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  above  Road,  and  two 
miles  from  West  Rush,  on  the  C.  &  N.F.  Road,  from 
either  of  which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

This  is  to  be  a  Friends'  School,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the 
rules,  which  arc  designed  to  promote  the  best  welfare 
of  the  pupils,  and  induce  propriety  of  conduct,  with 
the  observance  of  our  testimony  of  plainness  of  speech 
and  simplicity  of  attire.  _  •  i  j 

For  board,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  pens,  ink,  and 
fuel,  $120.00,  per  School  year,  $60.00  per  half  term, 
one  half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  halt  at  the  end 
of  twenty  weeks.  .  ,    ,  ,  o  i,  ^ 

Library  and  class  books  furnished  by  the  School, 
for  the  use  of  which  $2  per  session  will  be  charged. 
No  extra  charges,  except  for  the  Languages.  Sta- 
tionary furnisheil  at  the  usual  prices. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  provide  herselt  with 
a  pair  of  over  shoes,  wash  basin,  towels,  tooth-brush, 
and  cup,  and  have  each  article  of  clothing  distinctly 

marked.  .    ,  n         -n  ht 

Letters  directed  to  the  principal,  Scottsville,  Mon- 
roe Co.,  N.  Y.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  the 
principal.  STEPHEN  COX,  Principal. 

Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  LAWN  SEMINARY.  This  School  is 
handsomely  situated  near  LFnionviUe,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  nine  miles  south-west  from  West  Chester,  and 
sixteen  north-west  from  Wilmington,  and  is  easy  of 
access  by  means  of  public  stages,  daily  frorn  Wilming- 
ton, and  tri-weekly  from  West  Chester.  The  fall  and 
winter  term  will  commence  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty-eight  weeks.  All  the  essen- 
tial branches  of  a  thorough  English  Education  are 
taught,  also  Drawing,  Ornamental  Needle-work,  and 
the  French  Language.  Extra,  five  dollars  for  the 
French,  and  three  for  Needle-work,  per  term. 

Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  fifty  five  dollars  per 
term  of  twenty  weeks,  one  half  payable  in  advance. 
For  circulars,  address  the  principal. 

Green  Lawn,  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Frincipal. 
LYDIA  C.  WOODWARD,  (  y,^^^,^^ 
J.  ALEXANDER  BOND,  f 


GREEN  STREET  SCHOOLS. 
The  three  schools  under  the  care  of  Green  Street 
Preparative  Meeting  will  be  re-opened  on  Second  day 
the  first  of  Ninth  month  next.  The  Boys'  Grammar 
School  will  be  taught  by  Francis  H.  Ray,  of  New 
York,  who  would  prefer  having  the  few  vacancies 
filled  by  pupils  desirous  of  entering  on  a  course  of 
instruction  embracing  the  higher  branches  of  Mathe- 
matics. Of  his  capability  of  teaching,  the  Committee 
have  had  satisfactory  testimonials.  The  Girls 
Grammar  School  will  be  taught  by  Hannah  Antrim, 
and  the  Primary  School  for  Girls  and  Boys,  by  Ann 


Bailey,  (the  same  Teachers  who  have  presided  ovei 
these  Schools  for  the  past  two  years.) 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  School  wil 
be  limited  to  forty  ;  at  present  there  are  no  vacancies 
The  Girls'  Grammar  School  can  receive  a  few  mor< 
pupils.  Parents  wishing  to  enter  their  children  ii 
either  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  can  make  early  appli 
cation  to 

David  Ellis,  No.  259  Franklin  above  Green  St. 
Macpherson  Saunders,  No.  28  N.  Fourth  St. 
Jane  Johnson,  No.  225  N.  Fourth  St. 
Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  Eleventh  above  Green  St. 


ALBERT  K.  SMILEY  will  re-open  his  School  fo 
Boys  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next.  Circular 
containing  fuller  information  can  be  had  at  this  office 
or  at  the  Drug  Store,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  Sts 
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RC ILDOUN  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


This  Institution  will  commence  its  sixth  Session 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month  next,  and  will  conti 
nue  in  session  forty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situate 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  Southwes 
of  Coatesville  onthe  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail 
road,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed  fre 
of  charge.  The  usual  branches  comprising  a  thoroug 
English  education  will  be  taught,  and  Scientific  Lec 
tures,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  bed 
livered  weekly  during  the  session.  The  terms  ar 
$55.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  payabl! 
in  advance  and  the  remainder  at  the  close  of  the  ler|^ 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Prln 
cipal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLY  DARLINGTON,  Principal. 
1th  mo,  2lsL  1856.—  6t. 


SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— This  Ir 
stitution,  established  for  the  education  of  Friends 
children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  reopened  on  the  St 
day  of  the  Ninth  month  next. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $110  pe 
term  of  forty  weeks.  Pens,  pencils  and  use  of  reac 
ing  books,  50  cts.  per  quarter.  French  lessons  an 
Drawing,  $3  per  quarter  each.  Class  books  and  sta 
tionery  at  the  usual  prices. 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may  b 
had  by  application  to 

S.  M.  JANNEY,  Principal. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Purcelville,  Loudou 
County,  Va. 

7th  mo.  19th— 6t. 


ATEA.CHER  is  wanted  for  a  Girl's  School  und^ 
the  care  of  a  committee  of  Baltimore  Monthls 
Meeting.    The  requisites  desired,  are 

Firsts  The  applicant  must  be  a  member  of  the  S( 
ciety  of  Friends,  who  in  life  and  conversation  will  s< 
a  consistent  example  to  the  children  of  Friends  ar< 
those  who  may  be  under  her  charge. 

Second^  A  qualification  to  teach  a  thorough  knov< 
ledge  of  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  educatioiil 
and  to  maintain  good  order,  by  a  firm  but  mild  disc^j 
pline. 

The  school  room  is  large  and  beautifully  situate 
in  the  rear  of  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Lombar 
street;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  it  offers  a  ver 
fair  opportunity  to  a  well  qualified  teacher  to  obtai 
a  large  and  successful  school. 

It  is  desired  that  applicants  will  direct  their  appl 
cations,  on  or  before  the  15th  inst.,  in  their  ow 
hand  writing,  to 

Edward  H.  Stabler,  or 
Gerard  H.  Reese. 
Baltimore.  *lth  mo.  5,  1856. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prp.,Lodge  St.  North  sideof  Peuna.  Bank 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Continued  from  page  357. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  G.  T. 

11th  mo.  1836. 
»  "  In  my  own  experience  of  latter  time,  I  have 
felt  more  closely  bound  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,  feeling  the  precious  truth  dear  to  my 
best  life,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  standard  of 
righteousness  the  chief  delight  of  my  soul ;  there 
are  seasons  when  the  depths  of  affliction  await 
me,  there  are  moments  when  my  soul  mourns 
over  the  desolate  place  of  our  Zion,  yes  and  there 
arc  moments,  too,  when  all  the  sympathies  of  my 
soul  are  enlisted  on  behalf  of  wandering  prodigals, 
who  have  left  the  Father's  house,  and  gone  into 
a  far  country,  to  spend  their  substance  in 
riotous  living,  to  spend  the  energies  of  their  souls 
upon  things  that  will  never  add  one  solitary  joy 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  And  if  now  in 
^the  morning  of  life  I  have  been  snatched  as  a 
brand  from  the  burning,  and  through  the  adorable 
goodness  of  a  gracious  God  been  permitted  to 
look  beyond  earth's  transitory  joys,  to  an  inheri- 
tance in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  I  could  be  in- 
strumental in  tiv/ukening  in  any  of  these  the 
conviction  that  in  the  Father's  house  there  is 
bread  enough  and  to  spare,  I  could  count  neither 
baptism  nor  trial  anything,  did  it  tend  to  my 
sanctification  and  preparation  for  a  work  I  de- 
sire may  not  exalt  the  creature,  but  honor  the 
Creator,  and  exalt  his  name  in  the  earth.'' 

Beside  frequent  visits  to  neighboring  meetings 
of  Friends,  where  there  were  ever  found  many  to 
welcome  him,  hie  was  often  engaged  in  laboring 
among  the highways  and  hedges,"  extending 
the  invitation  to  "  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb,"  to  which  all  are  bidden  ;  and  may  not 
the  silent  wrapt  attention  with  which  the  mul- 
titude listened  to  the  call,  be  accepted  as  an 
^arnest,  that  the  seed  thus  sown  would  spring 


up  and  bear  fruit,  ^'some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and 
some  a  hundred  fold,"  in  how  many  hearts  is 
known  only  to  Him  who  hath  declared  "  his  " 
word  shall  not  return  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it !  But  few  extensive 
journeys  were  taken  by  our  friend,  though  parts 
of  several  Yearly  Meetings,  were  at  different 
times  visited  in  Gospel  love.  With  the  appro- 
bation of  his  friends  at  home,  he,  in  company 
with  Greorge  Truman  and  T.  B.  Longstreth,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  a  religious  visit  to  some  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  in  the  year  1840.  They 
were  absent  several  months.  After  their  return, 
at  the  request  of  their  friends,  they  published  a 
brief  account  of  their  travels.  As  the  work  was 
designed  more  particularly  for  their  personal 
friends,  we  believe  its  circulation  was  limited. 
It  may  therefore  not  be  out  of  place  to  make 
some  extracts  from  it,  and  embody  them  in  this 
memoir.  But  a  faint  idea  can  be  thus  conveyed 
of  the  difficulties  and  trials  through  which  they 
passed  in  the  performance  of  their  apprehended 
duty,  nor  of  the  secret  enjoyments,  as  the  reward 
of  obedience,  which  at  times  flowed  in  upon  the 
spirit,  even  as  a  river  in  which  they  could  bathe 
and  be  refreshed.  We  subjoin  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  father-in-law,  I.  Tyson,  in  reference  to  the 
prospect  of  this  service. 

Sharon,  4th  mo.  21st,  1840. 
Dear  Father, — AVhen  sister  Mary  left  here 
yesterday,  for  home,  I  expected  to  have  writ- 
ten to  thee  on  a  subject  which  has  for  some 
time  past  occupied  my  mind,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all,  but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  sur- 
prise to  thee,  as  it  has  been  a  subject  of  wonder 
to'myself,  that  I  should  be  called  unto  so  wide 
a  field  of  labor.    The  prospect  of  paying,  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  some  of  the  West  India  Islands 
has  been  before  me  for  more  than  nine  months 
past.  It  has  been  the  companion  of  my  thoughts 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  have  I  endeavor- 
ed to  put  it  by ;  silently  have  I  borne  the  deep 
baptisms  and  exercise  consequent  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  such  a  service,  and  often  exclaimed 
in  secret,  'who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?' 
And  like  one  formerly  I  have  reasoned  '  my 
family  is  poor  in  Manassah,  and  I  am  the  least 
in  my  father's  house.'     I  have  looked  on  the 
one  hand  at  the  temporal  and  social  sacrifices  I 
should  have  to  make,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
weight  of  responsibility  that  attaches  itself  to  a 
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gospel  mission  among  strangers  in  a  strange  land; 
these  have  been  important  and  momentous  con- 
siderations.   But  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
have  felt  that  true  prosperity  and  peace  of  mind 
can  only  be  procured  at  the  price  of  an  entire 
surrender  of  the  will  to  his  requirings,  that 
nothing  short  of  leaving  all  for  Christ's  sake 
and  the  Grospel's,  will  answer  when  the  solemn 
query  shall  be  made  to  the  believer,  'how  much 
owest  thou  to  thy  Lord  ?  '  or  how  much  hast 
thou  done  to  promote  the  universal  establishment 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  earth  ?  To 
some,  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  field  of  labor 
is  opened  in  the  parts  I  have  in  view ;  but  to  me 
it  has  appeared  that  there  the  harvest  is  plen- 
teous; and  I  have  prayed  that  other  laborers 
may  also  be  sent  into  that  part  of  the  vineyard. 
The  testimonies,  and  more  especially  the  princi- 
ples professed  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  not 
to  be  '  hid  under  a  bushel.'    They  are  applica- 
ble to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  in  every 
nation,  and  of  every  clime,  and  the  reason  why 
they  are  thus  applicable,  is  because  they  teach 
men  to  '  fear  Cod,  and  work  righteousness  as  the 
only  ground  of  salvation,  and  acceptance  with 
him.'    If,  then,  it  be  consistent  with  the  Divine 
will  to  make  use  of '  the  weak  things  of  this 
world,'  to  bring  about  the  period  when  the 
knowledge  of  G-od  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea ;  if  it  please  him  to  make 
use  of  ani/  of  his  creatures  to  publish  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  shall  the  creature 
say,  wherefore  doest  thou?    From  all  the  ra- 
tional views  I  entertain  in  relation  to  the  great 
business  of  this  life,  I  have  been  led  into  a 
clear  and  unshaken  conviction,  that  man's  high- 
est, as  well  as  temporal  interest,  is  best  promoted 
by  his  obedience  to  the  Divine  will.    To  seek 
daily  for  a  spirit  of  discernment,  to  discover 
what  is  the  Divine  will  concerning  his  individual 
creatures  capable  of  spiritual  illumination,  is 
certainly  a  duty  of  no  small  importance,  inas- 
much as  there  is  a  danger  of  ^  erring  in  judgment 
and  straying  in  vision.* 

To-day  was  our  Monthly  meeting,  and  I  found 
no  other  way  for  me,  than  to  inform  my  friends 
of  the  prospect  I  had  in  view.  It  was  unexpect- 
ed, as  not  an  individual  of  the  meeting,  (except 
my  dear  R.)  had  any  previous  intimation  of  it. 
The  meeting  took  the  subject  into  serious  con- 
sideration, which  resulted  in  the  full  expression 
of  amity  with  me  in  the  concern.  A  minute  was 
accordingly  made  to  that  effect.  The  subject 
will  necessarily  be  laid  before  our  Quarterly 
Bleating,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  ministers 
and  elders;  and  it  is  not  until  the  approbation 
of  both  of  these  meetings  is  obtained,  that  I  can, 
in  the  order  of  our  Society,  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
further  in  the  concern.  I  have  now  left  it  with 
my  friends,  and  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  set 
me  at  liberty,  the  responsibility  will  rest  upon 


them,  and  the  work  will  not  be  required  at  n 
hands.  Thou  wilt  know  that  my  dear  R,  w 
feel  a  separation  of  several  months,  in  no  sms 
degree,  and  I  should  not,  at  this  time,  have  goi 
so  far  as  to  have  opened  the  subject  in  meetin 
had  she  not  paved  the  way,  by  a  resignatic 
to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  duty,  which  if  n 
yielded  to,  would  have  marred  mine,  as  well  i 
her  own  peace;  and  I  doubt  not^  but  the  san 
hand  that  was  underneath  to  support  her,  whe 
of  late  the  prospect  of  a  final  separation*  restt 
as  a  cloud  upon  her  spirit,  will  still  be  extende 
and  like  a  guardian  angel  will  protect  and  pr 
serve  her,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  leave  the  ei 
dearments  of  home,  in  the  service  of  the  Divir 
Master.  As  regards  our  temporal  prospects, 
have  confidence  to  believe  that  in  these  things  v 
shall  prosper;  that  the  "  cruse  of  oil  "  will  m 
fail,  but  as  we  endeavor  to  live  and  walk  worth 
of  the  vocation,  wherewith  we  are  called,  pea( 
will  still  be  found  within  our  walls,  and  proi 
perity  within  our  borders. 

In  near  affection,  I  remain  thy  son, 

John  Jackson. 

To  I.  Tyson,  Baltimore.  |-j 
The  following  certificates  were  furnished  hii  | 
by  the  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meetings,' ' 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  ! 

"  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the   West  Indies,  loher^ 
these  may  come. 

Our  beloved  friend  John  Jackson,  a  ministe) 
in  unity  with  us,  in  a  feeling  manner  opened  i 
this  meeting  a  concern  which  had  for  some  tim(i; 
past  rested  with  much  weight  upon  his  mind  \ 
to  pay  a  religious  visit  in  Gospel  love  to  the  in! 
habitants  of  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies  | 
This  meeting  being  introduced  into  a  deep  feelj 
ing  of  sympathy  and  unity  with  him  in  his  con 
cern,  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  prospec 
as  truth  may  open  the  way,  with  fervent  desire;'! 
that  when  his  labors  of  love  shall  be  accomplish! 
ed,  he  may  be  favored  to  return  to  his  family  an| 
friends  with  the  reward  of  peace. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  Darby  Monfchi 
ly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Darby,  in  th 
County  of  Delaware,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  North  America,  the  21st  day  of  4th  mo.  A.  D 
1840,  and  signed  on  behalf  thereof,  by 

John  H.  Andrews,]  p,  , 
Naomi  Passmore,  J 

Signed  also  by  42  members  of  Darby  Month! 
ly  Meeting." 

"  To  the  Inhahitants  of  the  West  IndieSj  wher& 
these  may  come. 
Our  beloved  friend,  John  Jackson,  a  ministeii 
in  unity  with  us,  opened  in  this  meeting  a  con-' 
cern,  which  has  caused  much  weight  of  exercise 
to  his  mind,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  in  Gospel 
love  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  West 

*  During  an  attack  of  severe  illness,  from  which  he 
had  just  recovered. 
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Indies.  And  he  producing  a  minute  from  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting,  expressive  of  their  unity  with 
him  therein  ;  this  meeting  being  brought  into  a 
deep  feeling  of  sympathy  with  him  in  the  con- 
cern, it  was  on  solid  deliberation  united  with,  to 
set  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  prospect  as  truth 
may  direct. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  Concord  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Wilmington, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  28th  of  4th  mo. 
A.  D.  1840,  and  signed  on  behalf  thereof,  by 
John  H.  Andrews,)  p,,  „ 
Lydia  Pusey,  I 

To  all  to  whom  these  may  come: — 
Our  beloved  friend,  John  Jackson,  a  minister 
of  the  G-ospel,  in  full  unity  with  us,  laid  before 
this  meeting  a  concern,  which  had  impressed 
fforl  his  mind  as  a  religious  duty,  to  visit  in  Gospel 
love  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands. 

The  importance  of  the  undertaking  obtained 
our  serious  and  deliberate  consideration,  and  the 
sympathy  and  unity  of  the  meeting  were  express- 
ed with  his  prospect. 

We  therefore  recommend  him  to  the  friendly 
notice  of  all  to  whom  this  certificate  may  come, 
desiring  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  perform  his 
religious  visit  under  the  Divine  guidance,  and  to 
edification;  and  after  having  accomplished  his 
mission  of  love,  that  he  may  return  to  his  family 
and  friends,  with  the  reward  of  a  peaceful  mind. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  held  at  Philadel- 
)hia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  United 
States  of  America,  the  9th  day  of  the  5th  month, 
1840.  Isaac  Townsend,  Clerk.'' 

In  relation  to  his  feelings  at  this  time,  we  find 
the  following  record  : — In  commencing  a  jour- 
nal of  my  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  refer  to  the  object  for  which  the 
visit  was  undertaken.  By  a  reference  to  the 
minutes  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meetings,  of  which  I  am 
member,  it  will  be  found  to  be  from  a  convic- 
tion that  religious  duty  requires  rae  to  visit  in 
the  love  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  deep 
exercises  and  baptisms  of  spirit  into  which  I 
have  been  brought  in  having  this  service  opened 
before  me,  while  they  have  been  such  as  no  flesh 
could  glory  in,  will,  I  humbly  trust,  tend  to  pre- 
pare me  for  the  work  which  the  Divine  Master 
may  allot  for  me  in  this  part  of  his  vineyard. 
From  a  sense  of  my  great  weakness,  I  have  been 
wrought  to  see  that,  without  his  holy  aid  and  as- 
sistance, I  shall  be  incompetent  to  the  service  he 
may  require  at  my  hands,  knowing  that  the  ser- 
vant of  Christ  must  not  depend  upon  human 
wisdom  for  direction,  but  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  will  be  mouth  and  wisdom, 
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tongue  and  utterance  to  all  his  dedicated  follow- 
ers, who  place  their  confidence  in  Him,  and  wait 
for  the  power  which  He  will  give  them,  to  accom- 
plish his  work.  To  these,  his  command  remains 
to  be  as  formerly,  ^  Tarry  at  Jerusalem  until  ye 
are  endued  with  power  from  on  high.' 

After  having  been  brought  into  a  willingness 
to  resign  myself  to  the  work  and  service  of  my 
Divine  Master,  and  having  made  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  my  temporal  affairs,  I  parted  with 
my  beloved  wife  and  family,  on  the  14th  of  11th 
mo.  1840,  with  a  view  to  embark  from  New 
York. 

In  company  with  Thomas  B.  Longstreth,  who 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  engage  with  me  in  this 
service,  as  companion,  and  George  Truman,  who 
had  also  felt  himself  called  to  make  a  similar 
visit  to  these  Islands,  I  left  Philadelphia  for 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  day.  A 
large  number  of  our  dear  friends  had  called  to 
witness  our  departure,  whose  farewell  salutations 
manifested  to  us  their  sincere  desires  for  our 
preservation  and  safe  return.  On  1st  day  we 
attended  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  New  York, 
to  our  edification  and  comfort. 

In  consequence  of  unfavorable  winds,  and 
some  other  causes,  we  were  detained  in  the  City 
of  New  York  till  5th  day,  the  19th  of  11th  mo. 
This  detention  was  a  disappointment  which  we 
did  not  expect.  The  kind  attention  of  our  friends 
while  in  New  York,  not  only  tended  to  lessen 
our  disappointment,  but  it  manifested  an  interest 
in  our  proposed  visit,  which  furnished  renewed 
encouragement  to  us  to  go  on  our  way  rejoic- 
ing." 

To  be  continued. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  EARLY  TO   SEEK  THE  LORD. 

The  early  experience  of  those  that  have  shone 
as  fixed  stars  in  the  glorious  firmament  of  God's 
invisible  power,  have  stood  their  ground  in  the 
strength  and  steadfastness  of  that  holy  faith, 
which  He  is  pleased  to  communicate — the  be- 
ginnings and  breakings  forth  of  his  love,  grace, 
mercy,  and  truth  in  and  to  their  souls,  will  al- 
ways prove  precisely  acceptable  to  the  kindred 
spirit  of  those  that  have  been  in  any  measure 
made  partakers  of  the  like  heavenly  hope. 

A  few  particulars  relative  to  the  convincement 
of  Thomas  Thompson,  of  Skipsea,  in  York- 
shire, have  appeared  worthy  a  place  in  these 
sheets. 

The  reader  may  notice,  that  in  such  biograph- 
ical insertions  as  the  following,  incident  and  fact 
are  preferred  to  mental  exercises,  conflicts,  or 
spiritual  experiences,  agreeably  to  the  design 
and  title  of  this  work.  Much  deep  instruction, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  most  of  them, 
and  reflections  may  often  arise  on  the  recurrence 
of  these  passages  to  the  mind,  and  prove  as 
watchwords  to  the  wise  and  upright  in  heart, 
especially  among  the  youth.    Even  to  those  who 
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do  not  in  matters  of  faith,  profess  with  us,  such 
a  brief  memorial  as  that  of  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, if  examined  with  seriousness  and  candor, 
may  not  be  devoid  of  interest — these  may  at 
least  be  made  acquainted  in  some  degree  with 
the  efficacy  of  that  secret  influence,  which  is  not 
of  us,  though  in  us,  by  which  all  that  come 
amongst  us  should  be  regulated  both  in  heart 
and  conduct,  and  without  which  indeed  we  con- 
sider religion  to  be  an  empty  name,  though  ever 
so  near  in  resemblance  to  "  the  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus." 

Respecting  this  worthy  man  of  Grod,  his  char- 
acter, services,  and  sufferings  for  conscience 
sake,  much  might  be  added  ;  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  he  lived  to  his  73d  year,  and  as  he  lived  so  he 
died,  in  the  full  and  entire  possession  of  that 
peace,  assurance,  and  joy  in  the  Lord  God  of 
his  life,  which  is  the  portion  of  his  faithful  chil- 
dren, the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"When  I  was  very  young,  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  incline  my  heart  to  seek  after  him;  and  when 
I  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  his  word  sounded 
in  me.  Now  is  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  free; 
every  tree  therefore  that  hringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit,  shall  he  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  : 
then  were  desires  begotten  in  me,  that  I  might  be 
found  as  one  of  the  trees  bringing  forth  good  fruit. 
And  the  Lord  discoveredunto  me  many  things  that 
were  evil,  generally  used  by  such  as  I  then  was, 
as  swearing,  lying,  and  profane  speaking,  and 
not  only  discovered  the  same  to  be  evil,  but 
through  mercy  raised  in  my  heart  a  detes- 
tation and  abhorring  thereof;  and  as  I  kept 
to  that  principle  which  manifested  these 
things  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  I  was 
preserved  out  of  the  evil,  though  I  knew  not  yet 
it  was  the  Lord  that  was  so  near  me,  and  stri- 
ving with  me.  Then  I  began  frequently  to  go 
to  hear  sermons,  and  to  follow  those  that  were 
accounted  the  most  conscientious  and  able  preach- 
ers in  the  parts  whore  I  lived.  And  I  greatly 
longed  to  have  a  Bible,  having  then  never  had 
one  to  read  in,  which  when  my  parents  under- 
stood, they  quickly  got  me  one ;  and  when  I 
came  to  read  in  it,  I  was  greatly  affected  with 
the  relation  of  God's  speaking  to  his  people,  as 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  &c.,  and  ac- 
counted them  happy  that  had  such  familiarity  with 
God  ;  not  understanding  that  he  was  still  a  God 
near  at  hand,  and  not  afar  ojf  only,  unto  all  that 
truly  sought  after  him.  And  for  divers  years  I 
earnestly  endeavored  to  get  understanding,  but 
my  mind  was  outward,  for  I  knew  not  the  light  of 
Christ  to  guide  me,  which  he  hath  enlightened 
every  one  withal;  but  I  sought  unto  the  most  ahle 
godly  ministers,  as  they  were  then  accounted,and 
and  I  also  greatly  loved  the  company  of  the  most 
godly,  wise,  and  professing  people  that  I  could 
become  acquainted  with,  and  delighted  to  be  dis- 
coursing of  the  things  of  God.  But,  Oh  !  as  I 
grew  up  and  increased  in  knowledge,  my  heart 


was  not  kept  so  near  the  Lord  as  formerly,  nei 
ther  were  my  desires  so  fervent  towards  Goc 
nor  my  care  so  great  to  walk  in  the  holiness  c 
life  before  him,  so  as  to  bring  forth  fruits  to  hi 
praise.    For  I  began  to  get  into  a  false  rest,  an 
apprehended  all  was  well  with  me,  because 
knew  the  scriptures,  and  could  repeat  much  o 
sermons,  and  the  exposition  of  chapters,  whicl 
the  priests  then  used  ;  and  the  priests  also  spak 
smooth  things  unto  me,  daubing  me  with  ur 
tempered  mortar,  saying,  I  was  a  hopeful  hoy 
and  needed  not  douht  hut  that  all  would  he  wet 
with  me,  &c.    Howbeit,  the  Lord  in  his  everlasi 
ing  love  and  tender  compassion  to  my  sou] 
again  raised  His  witness  in  my  heart,  whereb 
he  let  me  see  that  my  immortal  soul  was  still  i: 
want,  and  that  all  was  not  right  with  me,  thoug 
I  then  could  speak  much  of  God,  Christ  an^ 
faith.    So  some  desires  through  mercy  wer 
again  begotten  in  me  towards  the  Lord  ;  and  m; 
soul  could  receive  no  satisfaction  in  what  I  hear* 
from  the  priests,  notwithstanding  I  went  froD 
one  to  another,  as  it  were  from  mountain  to  hil 
seeking  rest,  but  found  none  to  my  wcarie< 
soul  which  still  wanted  satisfaction,  and  hunger* 
ed  for  the  Bread   of  life.    Then   I   went  ti' 
some  meetings  of  the  people  called  Independents' 
but  neither  there  could  I  find  what  my  sou' 
wanted,  namely,  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  I  could  no* 
then  be  satisfied  without  the  enjoyment  of;  s<i 
being  tired  out  with  going  from  one  to  anotherj 
in  a  little  time  I  left  them  and  grew  retired  iir| 
my  mind,  delighting  much  to  be  alone,  medi  i  'l 
tating  on  the  things  of  God,  or  reading  sucljt- 
books  as  were  published  of  the  experiences  0| 
those  that  had  any  openings  of  the  way  of  life 
"And  in  the  forepart  of  the  year  1652,*  ii 
pleased  the  Lord  to  order  his  faithful  and  vali' 
ant  servant  and  messenger,  dear  George  Fox,  in 
to  these  parts  ;  but  I  had  not  then  opportunity 
to-  see  him,  though  I  greatly  desired  it.  Bu^ 
some  of  my  familiars  that  were  with  him,  gavd  V 
me  an  account  of  his  manner  of  life,  and  als(  - 
of  his  doctrine;  they  told  me,  that  he  was  ii 
his  behavior  very  reserved,  not  using  any  needi 
less  words  or  discourses  that  tended  not  to  edi* 
fication,  and  that  he  used  not  respect  forpersonsi  '^il 
very  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  his  appaj  i^^': 
rel  homely,  yet  decent;  as  for  his  doctrine,  h(i| 
directed  people  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  their  con-l  'fc 
sciences, -to  guide  them  to  God.    At  hearing  oli 
these  things,  though  at  second  hand,  the  Lordj  Ht 
was  pleased  mightily  to  work  upon  my  spirit  «: 
and  brought  me  to  a  wonderful  retiredness,  and  i: 
my  mind  was  truly  turned  inward  to  wait  om 
Him,  and  desire  his  teachings.   Thus,  by  degrees.!  U 
the  Lord  manifesting  one  thing  after  another,  V  k'; 
became  weaned  from  my  former  lovers,  and  by  ; 
the  working  and  power  of  God,  self  came  to  be' 
denied,  and  I  in  many  things  humbled  to  the  i 
cross ;  so  that  several  of  my  neighbors  and  ac-  ii; 
*T.  T.  being  then  about  21  years  of  age. 
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uaintances  marvelled  to  see  me  so  changed, 
^aeslluid  some  said  T  should  be  distracted.    Bat  their 
rords  were  little  to  me ;  for  as  I  obeyed  the  Lord, 
found  peace  and  satisfaction,  and  the  return  of 
ajjBrod's  love  into  my  bosom,  which  I  had  long  be- 
oiiii  ore  been  seeking  •  and  as  I  gave  up  any  thing 
%  or  Truth's  sake,  I  found  peace,  and  more 
Oia  trength  was  given  me ;  so  that  I  can  truly  say, 
i'tiii     *s  good  to  keep  in  the  counsel  of  God,  and  to 
\\\  ive  up  wholly  to  serve  him,  for  he  is  good  to  them 
hat  trust  in  Mm,  and  they  that  faithfully  serve 
Tetis  '^'^j  shall  in  no  wise  lose  their  reward. 
] !{]     *'Now  it  happened,  that,  about  the  6th  or  7th 
fliertl  fionth  of  the  year  1652,  we  heard  of  a  people 
stil  aised  up  at  or  about  Mai  ton,  that  were  called  Qua- 
tMii  :ers,  which  was  the  first  time  that  I  heard  of  that 
ame  being  given  to  any  people.    They  were  by 
post  persons  spoken  against ;  but  when  I  strict 
N  enquired  what  any  had  to  lay  to  their  charge 
lat  might  give  cause  for  such  aspersions  as  were 
irowu  upon  them,  I  met  with  none  who  could 
\^\  astly  accuse  them  of  any  crime;  only  they  said 
mi  ^6y  were  a  fantastical  and  conceited  people,  and 
urnt  their  lace  and  ribbons  and  other  superflu- 
us  things,  which    formerly  they  used  to  wear, 
nd  that  they  fell  into  strange  fits  of  quakin^^ 
nd  trembling.    These  reports  increased  my  de- 
oliliifres  to  see  and  be  acquainted  with  some  of  them; 

nd  in  the  Sth  month  of  the  aforesaid  year,  I 
jotijeard  that  the  Quakers  were'  come  to  Bridling- 
ireii: 


Vn,  whereat 


I  greatly  rejoiced  in  my  spirit,  hop- 
nijMig  that  I  should  get  some  opportunity  to  see 
[lem ;  and  on  the  6th  day  next  following,  I 
eard  that  they  were  come  to  Frodingham — 
fjijjthis!  was  that  faithful  laborer  and  minister  of 
e  Gospel,  William  Dewsbury.)    And  I,  being 
n  my  master's  work  in  Brigham,  could  not  go 
the  day,  but  determined  to  go  in  the  night, 
nd  would  gladly  have  had  some  of  mine  acquaia- 
inces  to  have  gone  with  me ;  but  the  night  be- 
pg  very  dark,  none  would  go,  so  I  went  alone, 
[j^jji  Lnd  coming  into  the  room  where  William  was,  I 
pund  him  writing,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
ere  sitting  in  great  silence,  seeming  to  be  much 
etired  in  mind,  and  fixed  towards  Grod  ;  their 
ountenances  grave  and  solid  withal  preached 
nto  me,  and  confirmed  what  I  had  before  be- 
.JMeved,  that  they  were  the  people  of  the  Lord, 
ifter  a  little  time,  William  ceased  writing,  and 
lany  of  the  town's  people  coming  in,  he  began 
iJ.,  1  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Grod  to  declare  the  ' 
'ruth ;  and  oh !  how  was  my  soul  refr  eshed, 
ad  the  witness  of  God  reached  in  my  heart,  I 
annot  express  it  with  pen  ;  I  had  never  heard 
or  felt  the  like  before,  for  he  spake  as  one  hav- 
|g,  lag  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  ;  so  that  if 
^^j  ill  the  world  said  nay,  I  could  have  given  my 
9stimony  that  it  was  the  everlasting  Truth  of 
rod.    And  in  the  same  mouth,  my  mouth  was 
ivingly  opened  to  declare  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
nd  preach  repentance  to  the  people;  and  the 
rork.of  the  Lord  prospered  in  the  hands  of  his 
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faithful  servants ;  and  I  knew  a  bridle  to  my 
tongue,  and  was  greatly  afraid  lest  I  should  of- 
fend Him  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  in  me,  Thou  shalt  not  do 
thine  own  works,  nor  think  thy  own  thoughts,  nor 
speak  thy  own  words,  on  this  my  holy  day. — 
And  though  I  suffered  and  went  through  many 
great  exercises,  yet  the  Lord  bare  up  my  spiri  , 
and  carried  me  on,  while!  abode  faithful  to  Him, 
to  the  praise  of  his  own  name." — Thomas  Thomp' 
son's  Life — Select  Anecdotes. 


LETTER,  TO  JAMES  THORNTON. 

York,  23d  of  Ttli  month,  1791. 

My  greatiy  esteemed  friend  and  brother  in  that 
love  which  cannot  change,  in  which  I  have  often 
felt  strong  desires  to  salute  thee,  and  acknow- 
ledge thy  kind  remembrance,  as  well  as  in  some 
degree  manifest  the  near  sympathy  we  felt  with 
thee  under  that  dispensation  of  affliction  per- 
mitted to  fall  to  thy  lot  since  thou  visited  this 
land,  (in  which  there  still  remains  instructive 
footsteps,)  but  numerous  engagements,  with 
complicated  bodily  infirmities  hath  hitherto  kept 
me  silent,  to  which  I  may  add  great  poverty  of 
mind,  insomuch  that  I  often  concluded  I  could 
convey  no  fragment  from  it  which  could  in  any 
degree  be  worth  transmitting  to  my  beloved 
friend  whose  source  of  consolation  remained  as 
strong  and  sure  as  ever,  and  would  be  opened 
in  due  time ;  and  though  I  am  at  present  in  no 
better  situation,  but  still  weaker  in  those  respects, 
yet  having  this  opportunity  by  our  beloved  fellow 
loborer  S.  Smith,  it  felt  desirable  to  endeavor, 
if  in  ever  so  feeble  a  manner,  to  revive  in  thy 
remembrance  a  weary  fellow  traveller,  who  from 
age  and  infirmity  has  often  cause  to  conclude  she 
is  near  the  journey's  end,  and  not  having  at- 
tained to  that  state  of  adopting  David's  language, 
that  "though  he  walked  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  he  should  fear  no  evil," 
I  can  but  desire  to  be  remembered  by  thee, 
when  thou  hast  access  to  the  fountain  of  wis- 
dom and  strength,  to  pray  for  me  that  I  may 
keep  the  faith ; — for  though  having  according 
to  my  small  ability  endeavored  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  and  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfectii)n 
here,  so  that  my  soul  is  as  a  weaned  child,  yet  I 
am  at  times  ready  to  sink  under  discouragement, 
lest  under  increasing  trials  near  the  landing 
place,  I  should  not  quit  the  field  with  that  dig- 
nity and  honor  which  ought  to  distinguish  one 
who  hath  been  favored  and  called  to  be  a  soldier 
in  the  Lamb's  warfare. 

As  to  future  rewards,  I  know  I  have  merited 
nothing;  but  having  abundantly  experienced  the 
condescending  care  and  matchless  mercy  of  Him 
who  inhabits  eternity,  through  a  pilgrimage 
attended  with  many  sorrows,  disappointments 
and  trials,  my  reliance  is  upon  Him,  that  He 
will  not  gather  my  soul  with  evil  doers,  but 
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permit  an  entrance  into  rest.  And  here  my 
mind  is  stayed  without  desiring  any  openings 
into  it. 

But  I  had  no  view  of  troubling  my  friend 
with  this  evening  picture,  wherein  I  sensibly 
feel  the  force  of  that  description  in  which  de- 
sires fail,  (fruition  hath  yielded  so  little,)  the 
grasshopper  becomes  a  burden,  &c.,  but  it  may 
in  part  be  owing  to  a  sudden  and  very  alarming 
feeling  which  seized  my  head  the  night  before 
last,  under  which  I  was  brought  to  query  wheth- 
er I  might  continue  until  morning;  and  though 
I  have  not  had  much  return,  yet  my  head  or 
recollection  does  not  seem  so  clear  as  before, 
that  I  find  expressing  myself  more  difficult  than 
I  expected.  So  that  though  I  thought  I  had 
much  more  on  my  mind  to  say  to  thee,  which 
might  have  been  better  worth  thy  acceptance 
than  what  is  written,  but  I  know  thoul't  accept 
the  will,  and  I  am  comforted  in  hope  that  the 
precious  unity  our  minds  have  been  gathered 
into  will  live  through  the  few  unnumbered  days, 
and  unite  us  at  last  with  that  innumerable  com- 
pany whose  robes  are  washed  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb. 

I  send  this  little  mite  as  a  token  or  small  seal 
to  our  friendship,  something  like  a  string  of 
wampum,  which  of  itself  is  of  no  value,  but  the 
signature  of  the  covenant  of  love  and  friendship 
before  entered  into.  As  I  did  not  know  thy 
wife's  name  I  put  the  initials  of  thy  own. 

The  beloved  bearer  hath  paid  an  acceptable 
visit,  hath  been  favored  to  travel  much  in  thy  foot- 
steps, and  hath  had  a  clear  prospect  of  returning 
without  experiencing  that  painful  state  of  per- 
plexed uncertainty  which  some  others  have 
seemed  tried  with,  and  which  I  have  sometimes 
thought  might  have  been  prevented  or  mitigated 
by  a  steady  eye  or  reliance  upon  Him  who  puts 
forth,  without  leaning  to  their  own  understand- 
ing or  the  understanding  of  other  disciples.  I 
see  great  danger  in  these  ray  latter  days  of  that 
love  which  may  be  said  to  be  blind,  mixing  with 
that  which  is  pure  in  its  nature,  and  which  dims 
that  sight  whereby  we  should  be  enabled  to  feel 
the  spirit  of  true  judgment  respecting  our  own 
spiritual  movements  and  at  times  those  of  our 
brethren  and  sisters.  The  subtilty  of  the 
enemy  thou  knowest  is  great,  and  when  he  can't 
defeat  the  Lord's  work,  yet  if  he  can  protract  or 
spot  it  by  forming  any  likeness  under  very  spe- 
cious pretences,  as  the  appearance  of  genuine 
love,  unity,  &c.,  his  end  is  in  part  answered. 

We  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  one  of  thy 
sons  is  restored  to  health,  I  hope  for  a  good  end, 
and  that  he  may  be  thy  Eleazer,  Nature  feels, 
parental  affection  weeps  when  our  children,  who 
were  likely  to  be  our  successors,  are  removed  be- 
fore us ;  but  the  well  grounded  hope  that  their 
work  is  cut  short  in  righteousness,  and  that  they 
enjoy  what  future  years  of  trouble  could  but 
have  produced;  is  like  balm  from  Grilead. 


In  the  salutation  of  endeared  love,  thy  afl^j 
tionate  friend  and  sister  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel.  Esther  Tuke. 

P.  S. — I  saw  our  mutual  friend  M.  Crowlej 
in  Suffolk  soon  after  the  Yearly  Meeting.  She 
favored  me  with  hearing  thy  letters  to  her,  which 
so  comfortably  revived  thee  in  my  remembrance 
that  I  told  her  I  thought  I  should  get  my  com 
pauion  and  scribe,  Elizabeth  Hoy  land,  to  write 
one  to  thee  before  I  returned  home,  which  E.  H 
seemed  very  desirous  of  doing,  and  in  which  deai 
M.  C.'s  very  affectionate  love  was  to  be  trans 
mitted ;  but,  through  the  heat  of  the  weather 
which  greatly  contributed  to  my  common  weak- 
ness and  infirmities,   no    opportunity  offered 
Indeed  being  enabled  to  get  through  that  journey 
of  more  than  five  hundred  miles  travelling,  and| 
setting  forward  in  a  weak  state,  not  likely  tc  | 
travel  on,  with  attending  upon  an  average  more| 
than  one  meeting  and  religious  opportunity  on  ai^ 
day,  was  marvellous  in  my  sight  and  that  oj'  ^ 
many  of  my  friends.    I  mention  it  as  another  i 
instance  of  the  care  and  kindness  of  Him  who  | 
giveth  strength  to  accomplish  every  requisition.  :i 
though  apparently  impossible  to  our  weak  sight 
and  little  faith.    And  though  this  hint  is  to  anji 
old  experienced  veteran,  who  I  believe  hath  not|<; 
turned  his  back, in  the  day  of  battle^  and  whose| 
bow  doth  and  I  believe  will  abide  in  strength^! 
yet  knowing  he  hath  been  and  may  be  deepl 
tried  now  when  near  quitting  the  field,  I  thought' 
it  might  in  such  seasons  strengthen  a  little  tor 
still  trust  in  the  arm  of  all  sustaining  help,  andl:; 
do  good.    And  it  is  in  my  heart  to  say,  fear  r 
not  my  beloved  brother,  He  who  hath  been  ourl 
alpha  will  be  our  omega.  I 


I 
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UPON  THE  USE  OF  CROSSES. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  that  almightj 
goodness  that  inflicts  trials  on  those  whom  it  lovesJ 
Why,  we  say,  should  it  please  God  to  make  us 
suffer?    Why  could  he  not  make  us  good  with-! 
out  making  us  miserable?    Doubtless  he  could,  ^ 
for  he  is  all  powerful;  the  hearts  of  men  are  inJ  ki 
his  hands,  and  he  can  turn  them  as  he  wilL  lel 
But  he,  who  could  save  us  from  sorrow,  has  noti  ju^K 
chosen  to  do  it ;  just  as  he  has  willed  that  meoi  kp 
should  slowly  grow  from  infancy  to  manhood,  in-i  i^aic 
stead  of  creating  them  at   once  in  maturity .niiil  n 
We  have  only  to  be  silent,  and  adore  his  pro-U« 
found  wisdom,  without  comprehending  it.    Thus!  'i^' 
we  see  -clearly  that  we  cannot    be   virtuous  i 
but  in  proportion  as  we  become  humble,  disin-j 
terested,  trusting  everything  to  God,  without  i 
any  unquiet  concern  about  ourselves.    We  have 
need  of  all  our  crosses.    When  we  suffer  much,; 
it  is  because  we  have  strong  ties  that  it  is 
necessary  to  loosen.     We  resist  and  we  thus 
retard  the  divine  operation:  we  repulse  the, 
heavenly  hand,  and  it  must  come  again  :  it  would 
be  wiser  to  yield  ourselves  at  once  to  God.  That 
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he  operation  of  hisprovidei  ce,  which  overthrows 
ur  self  love,  should  not  be  painful  to  us,  would 
equiro  the  intervention  of  a  miracle.  Would 
tbe  less  miraculous,  that  a  soul,  absorbed  in  its 
wn  concerns,  should  in  a  moment,  become  dead 
^Mp  self,  than  that  a  child  should  go  to  sleep  a 
hild,  and  wake  up  a  man  ? 

The  work  of  G-od  in  the  heart,  as  upon  the 
ody,  is  invisible  ;  it  is  a  train  of  almost  insensi- 
le  events.  He  not  only  produces  these  effects 
radually,  but  by  ways  that  seem  so  simple,  and 
calculated  to  succeed,  that  human  wisdom 
.jtjg-jttributes  the  success  to  these  natural  causes,  and 
ius  the  finger  of  God  is  overlooked. 

The  ingratitude  and  inconsistency  of  our  fel- 
)w  creatures,  the  misapprehensions  and  disgust 
j,^  pe  meet  with  in  prosperity,  detach  us  from  life 
ad  its  deceitful  enjoyments.  God  destroys  the 
elusions  of  self  love  by  the^'experience  which  he 
ives  us  of  our  sinfulness  and  numberless  errors. 
l11  this  appears  natural  to  us  ;  and  •  thus  our 
3lf  love  is  consumed  by  a  slow  fire,  while  he 
rould  have  it  annihilated  at  once,  in  the  over- 
owering  flame  of  a  pure  and  devoted  love  to 
rod ;  but  this  would  cost  us  but  little  pain.  It 
ran  excess  of  self  love  that  would  become  per- 
3ct  in  a  moment,  rather  than  by  slow  degrees. 
V^hat  is  it  that  makes  us  complain  of  the  length 
four  trials?  It  is  still  this  attachment  to  self ; 
nd  this  is  what  God  would  destroy.  Why 
ould  we  complain?  The  love  of  the  beings  and 
ings  of  this  world  is  our  evil,  and  still  more 
he  love  of  ourselves.  Our  Father  in  Heaven 
rders  a  series -of  events  that  gradually  detach 
s  from  the  earth  and  finally  from  self.  This 
peration  is  painful ;  but  it  is  the  disease  of  our 
oul  that  renders  it  necessary,  and  that  causes 
he  pain  we  feel.  Is  it  cruelty  in  the  surgeon 
0  cut  to  the  quick?  No ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
'  'ffection,  it  is  skill,  he  would  so  treat  his  only 
on. 

And  thus  it  is  with  God  ;  his  parental  heart 
oes  not  wish  to  grieve  us;  he  must  wound  us 
0  the  very  heart,  that  he  may  cure  the  malady, 
le  must  take  from  us  what  is  most  dear,  lest 
re  love  it  too  much,  lest  we  love  it  to  the  pre- 
udico  of  .our  love  for  Him.  We  weep,  we 
iespair,  we  groan  in  our  spirits,  and  we  murmur 
gainst  God  :  but  He  leaves  us  to  our  sorrow, 
,nd  we  are  saved  ;  our  present  grief  saves  us 
rom  an  eternal  sorrow.  He  has  placed  the 
fill  riends,  whom  he  has  taken  from  us,  in  safety,  to 
estore  them  to  us  in  eternity.  He  has  deprived 
LS  of  them,  that  He  may  teach  us  to  love  them 
nth  a  pure  love,  a  love  that  we  may  enjoy  in 
lis  presence  forever :  He  confers  a  greater  bles- 
ing  than  we  were  capable  of  desiring.  It  is  he 
vho  does  all,  who  rules,  who  gives  to  all  what- 
ver  they  receive.  He  has  numbered  the  very 
lairs  of  our  head,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  the 
ands  on  the  sea  shore,  and  the  drops  of  the  ocean. 
!q  creating  the  universe,  his  wisdom  has  weighed 


and  measured  the  least  atom.  It  is  he  who,  every 
moment  produces  and  renews  the  breath  of  life 
within  us.  It  is  he  who  has  numbered  our 
days.  That  which  most  astonishes  us,  is  nothing 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Of  what  consequence  is  it 
whether  this  frail  house  of  clay  crumble  into  dust 
a  little  sooner,  or  a  little  later?  What  do  they 
lose  who  are  deprived  of  those  whom  they  love  ? 
Perhaps  they  lose  only  a  perpetual  delirium  ; 
they  lose  their  foigetfulncss  of  God  and  of 
themselves,  in  which  they  were  plunged ;  or 
rather  they  gain,  by  the  efficacy  of  this  trial, 
the  felicity  of  detachment  from  the  world;  the 
same  stroke  that  saves  tbe  person  who  dies, 
prepares  others,  by  suffering,  to  labor  for  their 
own  salvation.  Is  it  not  then  true,  that  God  is 
good,  that  he  is  tender  and  compassionate 
towards  our  real  sorrows,  even  when  he  strike^ 
us  to  the  heart  and  we  are  tempted  to  complain 
of  his  severity? 

Very  soon  they  who  are  separated  will  be 
re-united,  and  there  will  appear  no  trace  of  the 
separation.  They  who  are  about  to  set  out  on 
a  journey,  ought  not  to  feel  themselves  far  dis- 
tant from  those  who  have  gone  to  the  same 
country  a  few  days  before.  Life  is  like  a  torrent; 
the  past  is  but  a  dream  :  the  present,  while  we 
are  thinking  of  it,  escapes  us,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated into  the  same  abyss  which  has  swal- 
lowed up  the  past;  the  future  will  not  be  of  a 
different  nature,  it  will  pass  as  rapidly.  A  few 
moments,  and  a  few  more, and  all  will  be  ended; 
what  has  appeared  long  and  tedious,  will  seem 
short  when  it  is  finished. 

It  is  this  unquiet  se'lf-love  that  renders  us  so 
sensitive.  The  sick  man,  who  sleeps  ill,  thinks 
the  night  long.  We  exaggerate,  from  cowardice, 
all  the  evils  which  we  encounter.  They  are  great, 
but  our  sensibility  increases  them.  The  true 
way  to  bear  them  is  to  yield  ourselves  up  with 
confidence  to  God.  The  world  forgets  us,  slights 
us,  is  ungrateful  to  us,  places  us  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  passed  away ;  true,  and  is  it 
astonishing  that  the  world  should  be  unjust, 
treacherous,  and  deceitful  ?  It  is  nevertheless, 
the  same  world  that  you  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  love  so  dearly,  and  that  perhaps  you  still  love; 
and  this  is  the  source  of  your  sorrow. 

Almighty  God!  thou  who  alone  canst  see  the 
whole  extent  of  our  misery , canst  alone  cure  it;  give 
us,  we  implore  Thee,  the  faith,  the  hope,  the  love, 
the  Christian  courage  that  we  need.  Enable  us 
ever  to  raise  our  eyes  to  Thee,  the  All-powerful, 
who  will  give  to  thy  children  only  what  is  for  their 
everlasting  good,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son, 
who  is  our  example  in  suffering.  Raise  our 
hearts,  0  our  Father;  make  them  like  his,  that 
they  may  be  self-denying,  and  may  fear  only 
thy  displeasure  and  eternal  sorrow.  0  Lord 
thou  seest  the  .weakness  and  desolation  of  the 
creature  of  thy  hands.  It  has  no  resource  in 
itself,  it  wants  everything,  and  seeks  in  Thee 
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with  confidence  the  good  it  cannot  find  else- 
where.— Fenelon. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  30,  1856. 

The  name  of  Mary  Ann  Kelty  may  be  fa- 
miliar to  some  of  our  readers  as  the  compiler  of 

Earli/  days  in  the  Society  of  Friends.'"  Al- 
though not  3i>  member  of  our  sect,  she  appears  to 
have  been  one  with  us  in  faith.  Her  appeal  to 
our  Society,  which  forms  the  concluding  chap- 
ter, merits  an  attentive  perusal. — Ed. 

Having  ended  the  proposed  task  of  exempli- 
fying the  obedience  which  is  of  faith,  the  labors 
of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  might  perhaps, 
conclude.  But  she  feels  that  a  further  service 
is  required  of  her,  from  which,  however  she 
might  desire  it,  she  cannot  conscientiously  be 
exonerated. 

It  is  in  simplicity,  and  as  she  humbly  trusts, 
in  a  measure  of  godly  sincerity,  to  urge  upon 
you,  who  are  the  descendants  of  these  witnesses 
of  the  Lord,  and  who  profess  the  same  principle 
of  truth  as  that  by  which  they  glorified  God,- — to 
consider  the  immense  responsibility  which  at- 
taches to  your  walk  and  conversation  before  your 
fellow-creatures.  Let  other  religious  professors 
be  what  they  may,  let  their  habits,  whether  of 
business  or  of  pleasure,  of  public  or  of  domes- 
tic life,  manifest  what  spirit  they  will — you  are 
called,  and  loudly  called,  to  be  a  marked  and 
and  separate  people ;  and  that  not  by  a  system 
of  peculiarities  and  a  rigid  attachment  to  singu- 
larities and  distinctions,  in  which  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  most  insincere  can  vie  with  the  greatest 
saint )  not  by  the  most  rigid  faithfulness  to  any 
and  all  of  these,  will  your  requirements  be  ful- 
filled—but by  the  display  of  that  banner  of 
the  Lord,'^  which  your  holy  forefathers  carried 
so  nobly,  and  which  they  transmitted  as  a  sacred 
trust  to  you.  It  is  by  the  unfurling  of  this  en- 
sign, with  holiness  to  the  Lord!'^  engraved  on 
every  part  of  it—and  by  being  living  epistles 
of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men" — that 
you  are  to  evince  the  illustrious  stock  from 
whence  you  are  derived illustrious  in  that  true 
nobility  which  comes  from  God. 

What  is  it,^^  says  one  of  those  truly  illus- 
trious ones — "  What  is  it  to  have  a  distinct  name, 
or  distinct  meetings  from  the  world,  unless  the 
power  of  the  Lord  be  felt  in  your  hearts,  and 
his  presence  in  your  assemblies  V*  What  is  it 
indeed,  but  setting  up  a  broader  mark  than  com- 
mon, for  the  profane  scoffer  at  all  religion,  to 
shoot  his  arrows  at  ?  For  what,  (it  may,  and  it 
ought  to  be  asked,)  do  these  distinctions  denote  ? 
Is  it  not  the  profession  of  something  deeper, 


something  more  real,  more  influential,  mof* 
solemn,  more  divine,  more  spiritual  and  interio 
than  the  generality  of  religionists  profess?  Isi 
not  that  which  your  honest  ancestors  well  caller 
truth  ?  that  glorious  principle  for  which  the; 
suffered,  and  for  which  some  of  them  were  con 
tent  to  die?  The  external  ns^tu.re  of  formularies! 
and  an  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  scripture,  witl 
the  aid  of  this  and  the  other  man's  notion 
about  such  things,  may  greatly  contribute  t 
keep  the  generality  of  persons  at  ease  in  a  lov 
and  worldly  profession  of  Christianity.  Bu 
you  can  find  no  such  comfort  in  your  mode  o 
faith;  since  "owe  is  your  master,  even  Christ- 
Christ  the  light  of  the  world — Christ  within,  th 
hope  of  glory. He  will  not  flatter  nor  deceiv 
you — will  give  you  no  forced  or  false  cok 
struction  of  your  case.  If,  as  your  professet 
principle  directs, — you  come  to  hivi  and  to  hn  f\ 
light  in  your  consciences,  he  will  show  you  ho?  i'^ 
and  whercyou  stand ;  and  remember  that  if  y6\ 
do  not  come  to  him,  as  your  living  and  ever  ^" 
present  teacher,  dwelling  and  speaking  to  yoi! 
in  your  hearts,  you  do  not  come  to  that  which  ■ 
as  it  forms  the  glory,  so  it  forms  the  life  of  you 
profession  of  religion.  Wherein  do  ye  diffe 
from  others  ?  Surely  in  nothing  but  in  eccen 
tricity,  it  might  justly  be  replied,  if  this  were  no: 
your  obvious  distinction; — that,  whilst  th 
greater  part  of  religious  professors  are  bu| 
gazing  at  the  letter  which  describes  truth  ;  yoil 
seek  after,  and  endeavor  to  walk  by  the  power  ' 
ful  internal  guidance  of  the  thing  itself.  i  - 

This  then,  is  to  be  your  glorious  peculiarity]  ttt 
— that  you  are  men  and  women  of  Truth  M  '^^ 
Whilst  many  who  name  the  name  of  Christ,  s  i'! 
far  from  departing  from  iniquity,  have  it  writ 
ten  in  living  characters  upon  all  their  transao  fi 
tions;  whilst  they  are  known  and  despised  a  tj; 
cunning  and  over-reaching  in  commercial  deal  !?i 
ings— -subtle  and  deceitful  in  daily  intercoursj  it! 
— worshippers  of  money— watchers  for  self-ad 
vancement,  and  in  all  things  proving  that  thl  K 
advantages  of  this  world,  are  the  "  gods  man;  l  k 
and  lords  many"  of  their  genuine  devotion • 
whilst  this,  we  say,  is  their  condition — you  aX'\  1 
to  be  separated  in  heart  and  life,  from  ail  sucl'l  ft' 
defilements; — casting  them  from  you  to  th  j  m 
moles  and  to  the  bats.  I 

Suppose  it  le  the  degrading  era,  when  com!  fcr 
merce  best  thrives,  where  conscience  truckle]  iri: 
most  to  the  corruptions  of  mankind;— suppos*  fe 
the  day,  the  awful  day,  he  come,  "  when  m  % 
man  can  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  hath  the  mark  o  '  lit; 
the  name  of  the  beast  in  his  right  hand;"—,  C 
still,  with  the  holy  patriarch,  every  individual 
amongst  j/ow  should  be  able  to  say,  "  my  rightj  h 
eousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go;  w?'  i; 
heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live.'  - 

But  I  feel  compelled  to  pause,  and  ask  if  i 
be  needful  to  make  to  you  this  earnest  appeal- 
to  you,  whose   membership  is  in  a  society,  re 
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*  jpecting  which,  an  individual  could  thus  once 
1  nobly  testify  ? 

J  ^'  This  light,"  he  says,  teacheth  not  to  covet, 
t-j  lot  to  desire  earthly  dignities  or  estates.  Let  it 
1  '-i  he  looked  at  over  England )  which  of  us  so 

i  much  as  mind  these  things  ?  Nay,  the  Lord 
•^.ii  knows,  that  the  love  of  these  things  is  daily 

:ooted  out  of  our  hearts  more  and  more,  and  we 

ii  ire  a  people  whom  the  world  cannot  charge  with 
it  povetousness  or  love  of  the  world,  wherewith  all 
Si{  ^orts  of  professors  hitherto  have  been  too  justly 

]  jshargeable." 

::;  j   Oh,  friends !  if  in  the  least  measure  a  might- 
it:!',  ier  hand  than  the  frail  on©  which  traces  these 
fines,  should  thereby  knock  at  the  door  of  your 
iij  fiearts,  and  ask  if  all  be  well  there  ]  if,    in  the 
; :?  pool  of  the  day,'"*  that  still  small  voice,  which 
...J  ispoke  in  love  and  consolation  to  your  fathers, 
;  ;  pleads  somewhat  sorrowfully,  and,  as  it  may  bc, 
Liii  in  this  wise,  speaking  unto  you  ;  "I  remember 
ifn  :hee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  "love  of 
\  til  ;hine  espousals,"  when  thou  wentest  after  me  in 
!oi)  ;he  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown — 
iili!  [srael  was  holiness  unto  the  Lord," — if,  to  this 
ifi  ;ender  appeal,  it  miglit  be  added,      but  now 
\\  ;hey  are  gone  far  from  me,  and  have  walked 
eift  ifter  vanity,  and  are  become  vain  " — if  such 
eiei  should  be  the  case, — oh,  think  once  more, — 
;t  I  low  Solemn  is  the  admonition  1 
:e  \     No  common  trust  was  that  consigned  to  you — 
[J  I  10  common  principles — no  common,  notional, 
p  mfou/e'religion.    It  was  a  reality — a  life — and 
ji  ministration  of  life  to  those  who  received  it. 
iarii  Where  IS  it  then  ?  for  be  assured  that  Grod  will 
ih;  -equire  it  at  your  hands.    Where  is  the  true 
iit  gospel  message  that  was  left  with  you?  For 
this  was  the  message  which  was  declared  u-nto 
]r«  j^ou,  that    God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  dark- 
en bess  at  all."    If  any  come  amongst  you,  seek- 
'j^  ;Dg  for  the  declaration  of  this  gospel- message, 
;  ]i  io  they  find  your  ministers  breaking  that  bread 
:!}'.!  )f  life  to  hungry  souls,  which  their  predecessors 
,;j  in  the  Master's  vineyard  dealt  out  so  freely? 
□•I  Suppose  the  case,  that  some  wjDunded,  wander- 
itj|  fng  sheep,  who  had  long  gone  astray  in  the 
8  wrilderness,  asking  its  way  to  the  true  fold,  first 
;ji  3f  one  hireling,  and  then  of  another,  should 
)  t  neet  in  its  distress,  with  the.  living  ministrations 
)f  one  of  your  forefathers ;  which  flowing  as 
ihey  did  from  the  same  spirit  that  gave  forth  the 
scriptures,  caused  scripture  itself  to  be  under- 
stood by  this  enquirer,  as  it  never  was  before — 
suppose  such  an  one  as  this  to  say,    Herein  the 
ministry  of  Christ  !—7iere  is  his  true  apostle 
;elling  me  whey^e  to  seek  for  my  beloved ! — Oh, 
here  is  indeed  a  '  feeder  of  the  flock ^ — a  faith- 
ful overseer  ! — Here  I  am  met  with  bread — not 
^ith  the  dry,  hard  stones  of  words  and  notions ; 
■^here  I  am  turned  to  the  life  within — the  light 
within — and  not  drawn  out  into  a  labyrinth  of 
3onfused  conceptions  about  it.    Let  me  join  my- 
self to  the  people  who  are  thus  taught — and  who 


are  walking  by  the  counsels  of  this  living  and 
ever  present  Teacher."  Suppose,  I  say,  such  a 
one  to  come  into  your  assemblies  : — does  he  find 
this  peculiar  feature  of  your  professed  principle, 
and  of  your  ancestors'  ministry,  distinctly  exhib- 
ited, and  livingly  enforced  ?  I  ask  again,  does 
ha  find  the  peculiar  excellence  and  truth  of  an 
inward  revelation  of  Christ  the  light  of  life, — 
a  Redeemer  working  redemption  within,  which 
formed  the  unvarying  and  unceasing  theme 
of  the  ancient*  Friends'  labors, — continually  de- 
clared, its  power  testified  to,  and  the  way  to 
experience  it  explained  ? — or  does  he  find  that, 
commonly,  and  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the 
declarations  of  your  ministers  are  as  lifeless, 
as  outward,  as  doctrinal,  as  notional,  and  profit- 
less, (in  so  far  as  respects  the  turning  persons 
to  the  living  and  true  Redeemer  and  Teacher, 
in  their  own  souls,)  as  the  efi"usions  of  those  who 
openly  profess  the  letter  of  scripture  to  be  their 
only  safe  and  sufficient  guide  ? 

Permit  me  also  to  suppose  the  case  yet  further. 
If  such  a  one  as  this,  warmed  with  affectionate 
esteem  for  the  memory  of  the  just,  grateful  for 
the  binding  up  of  many  wounds,  the  strength- 
ening of  much  weakness — and  in  humility, 
hoping  also  the  guiding  into  much  good,  from 
the  faithful,  precious,  and  sincere  example  of 
your  predecessors — if  such  a  one  as  this,  I  say, 
should  turn  an  inquiring  look  upon  you,  as  their 
descendants  and  proper  representatives ;  does  he 
find  you  honoring  their  memory,  not  merely  by 
an  outward  adherence  to  visible  distinctions,  but 
by  that  inward,  spiritual,  and  vital  separation 
from  all  evil,  that  holy  scorn  of  a  vain,  proud, 
covetous,  money-loving,  worldly  spirit,  which 
marked  them  as  a  people  whom  God  had  set 
apart  for  himself  ? 

Relieve  me,  it  is  no  light  or  superficial  feeling 
that  prompts  me  to  submit  these  queries  to  your 
consideration  ;  for  if  he  that  converteth  a  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,  does  a  great  and  faith- 
ful service  to  the  Lord  ;  he  that  in  any  wise  casts 
a  stumbling  block  in  a  brother's  way,  hath  need 
to  pause  in  time,  and  see  that  he  discover  ^  aii^ 
remove  it.  ^  ['  ^ 

I  say  not  that  such  is  your  case — I  only  say,  ? 
that,  consideringhow  great  and  glorious,  in  respect 
to  the  work  of  God,  were  the  services  and  example 
of  your  predecessors  ;  how  influential  and  impor- 
tant their  ministrations  in  life  and  power,  and 
especially  in  preaching  that  wherein  alone  life  and 
power  consists,  or  can  ever  be  found;  even  in  an 
abiding  acquaintance  with  the  true  light  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world," — it  behoves  you  to  see  that  the  talent 
entrusted  to  you  is  not  "laid  up  in  a  napkin," 
— neither  that  you  dig  in  the  earth  after  the 
gold  that  perisheth,  and  thereby  hide  your  Lord's 
money. 

One  word  of  aff'ectionate  and  humble  sugges- 
tion yet  remains  upon  my  spirit,  to  off"er  to  the 
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singlef-minded  and  upright  among  you,  of  whom 
I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many.    Dear  friends, 
and  honorable  descendants  of  those  who  have 
bfeen  succorers  of  many,  and  of  myself  also," 
suffer  the  word  of  exhortation,  upon  a  point 
wherein  it  seems  to  me  you  are  in  some  danger ; 
especially  you,  who  in  early  life,  are  called  to 
minister  in  holy  things.    It  is  that  of  mixing 
up  the  pure,  distinct^  interior  principle  of  faith 
in  the  gift  of  Grod,  as  an  invisible  and  spiritual 
thing,  only  to  be  known,  apprehended,  believed 
in, -felt  and  obeyed,  by  the  inward  senses  of  the 
new-born  creature — I  say,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
you  occasionally  mix  and  confound  this  precious, 
living  thing,  with  the  notional,  historical  know- 
ledge, which  is  to  be  picked  up  from  the  letter 
that  describes  it.    If  such  be  the  case,  you  can 
never  hope,  whilst  it  continues,  to  meet  with  full 
acceptance  at  your  Master's  hands.  He  will  have 
no  clipping  and  paring  down  of  his  message. 
No  trimming  to  suit  the  religious  taste  of  the 
times.  Remember  that  it  was  the  marked  distinc- 
tion of  the  mystery  from  the  history,  and  the 
vast  difference  between  the  birth  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  to  mere  words  and  doctrines  about  it, 
which   formed  the  whole  of  the  Christianity 
preached  by  the  primitive  Friends  ;  as  in  point 
of  fact  it  forms  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  ; 
just  as  the  living  man  and  not  his  picture,  forms 
the  reality  of  his  existence. 

You  must  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deluded 
with  an  idea  that  you  are  living  in  better  times, 
as  to  religion,  than  your  forefathers;  and  that 
the  apostacy  of  which  they  spoke  so  frequently, 
and  so  forcibly,  exists  no  longer  ;  for  assuredly, 
it  exists  in  far  greater  strength  of  life  than  ever. 
In  their  times  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  be  re- 
ligious; knowledge  was  more  circumscribed; 
whilst  the  want  of  toleration  in  those  who  were 
at  the  helm  of  affairs,  subjecting  conscientious 
persons  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  severe  persecution, 
dissent  to  the  authorised  and  national  mode  of 
worship,  was  then  generally  the  result  of  deep 
conviction.    But  it  is  not  so  now — Many  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased ;"  but 
with  'tespect  to  that  religion  which  your  ancestors 
preaclied  and  lived,  and  by  the  strength  of  which 
they  were  more  than  conquerors  over  all  their 
foes  both  inward  and  outward — where  is  it  to  be 
found?    With  most  other  religious  professors 
beside  yourselves,  it  has  always  been,  as  truth 
commonly  is,  a  despised  and  rejected  thing.  So 
clearly  does  all  experience  confirm  the  disaffec- 
tion of  mankind  for  truth,    that  we  might 
well  doubt  the  value  of  those  religious  principles, 
that  met  with  no  opposers. 

Take  heed  then,  dear  friends,  that  you  slide 
not  insensibly  into  the  religion  of  the  day.  De- 
ware  of  outwardness  in  your  ministrations.  All 
the  world  are  now  worshipping  in  the  outward 
court;  but  your  profession  calls  upon  you  to 


"  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar  anc 
them  that  worship  within. 

But  the  court  that  is  without  the  temple 
leave  out,  and  measure  it  not;  for  it  is  giver 
unto  the  Gentiles.'^  With  them  let  it  remain 
and  "  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead;"  but  comt 


ye  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  figh 
his  battles. 
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Died,  Near  Denton,  Md.,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Eliza 
BETH,  of  John  Willis,  aged  about  45.  A  mem 
ber  of  Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  vi^as  a  Friend  much  beloved,  being  of  an  af 
fectionate,  charitable  disposition;  which  under  th( 
influence  of  Divine  grace,  caused  her  to  perforn 
many  acts  of  real  kindness.  Not  having  childrei 
of  her  own,  she  devoted  much  time  to  raising  anc 
providing  for  others,  many  of  whom  now  testif] 
to  her  goodness,  being  impartial  ii\  the  distributioi 
of  her  kintlness  toward  while  and  black. 

She  told  a  friend,  a  short  time  since,  that  beinc 
left  a  widow  about  twelve  years  ago,  she  felt  ii 
much  distress  of  mind,  fearing  poverty,  when  shtjjoi 
heard  a  voice,  inwardly,  saying,  "Fear  not,  thoi 
shalt  always  have  plenty.'"    This  she  had  faith 
believe  was  the  voice  of  God,  who  is  ever  reai 
to  provide  for  those  v\?ho  put  their  trust  in  him 
and  he  did  provide  for  her,  placing  it  in  her  pow 
to  provide  for  others. 

As  a  member  of  our  Society,  she  was  consistent! 
and  carried  out  the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Masi 
ter,  in  having  good- will  for  all  men.  She  said  du 
ring  her  sickness,  that  she  hoped  love  would  pre< 
vail  more  and  more  among  all  classes,  for  it  wae 
the  only  thing  that  could  produce  happiness,  Sh»! 
never  seemed  to  expect  a  recovery,  from  the  tim< 
she  was  taken  sick,  but  was  patiently  resignec 
the  will  of  the  Master,  expressing  a  desire  for  tht 
welfare  of  the  little  flock  around  her,  trusting  tha 
some  good  seed  had  been  sown,  which  migh 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit  for  heaven. 

She  requested  to  be  placed  in  the  meeting-houst 
lot.  Accordingly  on  1  si  day  afternoon  a  large  assem^te; 
bly  gathered,  when  after  an  interestins:  and  solemn 
meeting,  her  remains  were  interred.  ^ 
We  feel,  indeed,  that  we  have  parted  with  th^ 
outward  company  of  a  beloved  sister,  one  whos<? 
pleasant  smile  we  were  wont  to  greet  with  glad- 
ness. Only  three  adult  members  have  constitulec 
the  female  part  of  our  meeting  near  Denton,  am 
our  loneliness  is  rendered  more  lonely  by  this  dis 
pensation.  Weak  in  number,  we  gather  on  th( 
usual  meeting  days,  often  querying  how  long  W( 
shall  be  able  to  hold  up  our  expiring  meeting,  o 
when  will  the  Master  re-kindle  the  fire  upon  thtj  lai 
altar,  in  order  to  show  us  that  our  sacrifices  ^art 
acceptable  1  ,  j 
 ,  On  3d  day  morning,  19th  inst,  at  her  lat( 


residence,  Jerusalem  Mills,  Harford  Co.  Md.,  Alicj| 
Anna,  wife  of  Ralph  S.  Lee,  in  the  70th  year  o 
her  age. 

This  amiable  woman  lived  beloved,  and  diew 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  her. 

 ,  On  the  31st  ull.,  at  the  residence  of  hif  \i 

daughter  Rebecca  Sleeper,  Joseph  Thorne,  Sen 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  5lh  day,  3 1st  ult.,  Sarah  B.,  wife  c 

Seth  Matlack,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  a 
Green  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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LOVE  OF  HOME. 
Continued  from  page  367. 

Shall  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  those, 
tio  have  sought  joy  elsewhere  ?  We  have  but 
le  answer  from  them  all, — that  the  search  has 
en  fruitless.  Who  aspires  to  a  loftier  elevation  of 
)me  than  that  attained  by  Burke  ?  And  yet  he 
ys,  he  would  not  give  one  peck  of  refuse  wheat 
r  all  that  is  called  fame  in  the  world.  What 
the  declaration  of  Bjron,  after  having  drained 
e  cup  of  earthly  pleasure  to  its  dregs  ?  It  is 
at  his  life  has  been  passed  in  wretchedness, 
,d  that  he  longs  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of 
e  battle,  that  he  may  terminate  his  miserable 
istence  by  a  sudden  death.  And  Chesterfield, 
th  rank,  wealth,  talent,  beauty,  polish,  and 
wer,  after  having  stood  for  half  a  century,  the 
ightest  luminary  in  all  the  European  circles 
elegance  and  fashion,  has  left  his  most  decis- 
testimony  of  the  heartlessness  and  empti- 
ss  of  all  those  joys  he  had  so  eagerly  pursued, 
s  we  go  through  this  world  of  trial  and  of 
ange,  we  can  find  our  only  joy  in  a  life  of  piety 
.d  domestic  peace.  Our  firesides  must  be  our 
nctuaries ;  our  refuge  from  misfortunes,  our 
vert  from  the  storm. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  happy   home  that 
ere  should  be  the  luxury  of  the  carpeted  floor, 
e  richly  cushioned  sofa,  the  soft  shade  of  the 
tral  lamp.    These  elegancies  gild  the  apart- 
ents,  but  they  reach  not  the  heart.    It  is  neat- 
order,  and  a  cheerful  heart,  which  makes 
■t)me  that  sweet  paradise  it  so  often  is  found  to 
There  is  joy,  as  real,  as  heartfelt,  by  the 
ttage-fireside,  as  in  the  uiost  splendid  saloons 
wealth  and  refiaement.    What  a  lovely  pic- 
yjMre  has  Burns  given  us  of  the  return  of  the 
jjjjj  ttager  to  his  home,  after  the  labors  of  the  day. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree, 
The  expectant  wee  things,  toddling,  stagger  through, 
To  meet  their  Dad,  with  fluttering  noise  and  glee. 
His  clean  hearth  stone,  his  thriftie  wife's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 
Does  all  his  wearj,  carking  cares  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil." 

The  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life  are  not 
be  despised.    They  are  to  be  received  with 
/ijratitude  to  him  who  has  provided  them  for  our 
joyment.    But  their  possession  does  not  en- 
are  happiness.    The  sources  of  true  joy  are 
6t  so  shallow.    Some  persons,  like  some  rep- 
les,  have  the  faculty  of  extracting  poison  from 
very  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  sweet.  Others, 
ke  the  bee,  will  gather  honey  from  sources  in 
hich  we  would  think  no  sweet  could  be  found. 
01  She  cheerful  heart,  like  the  kaleidoscope,  causes 
-lost  discordant  materials  to  arrange  themselves 
ito  harmony  and  beauty. 
It  is  narrated  of  a  celebrated  monarch,  that 
e  was  one  day  galloping  about  the  room,  upon 
U-fours,  with  one  child  upon  his  back,  and 


At 


chasiog  another  little  urchin^^ho  was  laughing 
at  the  top  of  her  langs,  at  the  gambols  of  her 
royal  father.  While  thus  engaged  one  of  his 
ministers  was  anounced.  "Let  him  come  in," 
said  the  king,  "  he  is  a  Father,  and  so  I  will 
have  my  race  out."  And  he  continued  his  sport 
with  his  children,  while  his  friend  was  ushered 
in.  If  this  anecdote  be  true,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  this  moment  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 
king's  life.  There  was  more  real  heartfelt  joy 
in  that  undignified  parlor  frolic,  than  he  ever 
felt  when  seated  upon  his  throne,  glittering  in 
splendid  robes,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  royalty.  It  is  the  influence  of 
such  scenes  as  these  which  softens  the  heart,  and 
makes  one  feel  for  his  fellow-men. 

There  is  no  sufi'ering  more  acute,  than  that 
felt  by  an  affectionate  and  sensitive  mind, 
mourning  over  the  violation  of  nuptia!  vows. 
This  sufi'ering  is  not  confined  to  the  unhappy 
woman,  in  the  dwelling  of  poverty,  who,  at  the 
midnight  hour,  trembles,  as  she  hears  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  her  drunken  husband. 
You  may  go  into  many  an  elegantly  furnished 
abode,  and  the  broken-hearted  wife  and  mother, 
surrounded  by  every  external  comfort,  and  yet,  in 
solitude  and  silence  and  tears.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  those  we 
love.  ''I  have  seen,"  says  a  quaint  writer,  "the  ac- 
complished wife,  before  twenty  moons  had  waned, 
since  she  changed  her  name,  sitting  lone  and 
solitary  as  the  sparrow  on  the  housetop.  Per- 
haps her  health  was  now  so  deliciite  that  the 
nourishing  and  cherishing  care  of  her  partner 
was  almost  necessary  to  her  existence,  but  he 
was  gone  away  to  some  political,  literary,  or  per- 
haps to  some  dissipated  club.  Perhaps  he  re- 
turns at  midnight,  breathing  the  fumes  of  wine, 
and  steaming  with  the  smoke  of  cigars." 

You  call  him  a  brute,  who  breaks  his  wife's 
head,  so  he  also  is  a  brute,  who  breaks  her  heart: 
and  how  many  an  unhappy  wife  sits  friendless 
and  alone,  during  all  the  hours  of  the  evening, 
and  even  of  the  night,  when  her  faithless  hus- 
band is  seeking  his  pleasures  in  other  society. 
How  painful  must  be  her  reflections  on  thus 
finding  her  fondest  anticipations  disappointed, 
and  the  fireside,  at  which  she  hoped  to  be  bless- 
ed with  sympathy  and  society,  deserted  and  des- 
olate. That  man  deserves  not  the  generous 
aff"ections  of  a  wife,  who  will  not  invite  her  love 
by  the  respect  and  honor  of  personal  attention. 
It  is  not  a  few  gaudy  trinkets  and  occasional 
freaks  of  fondness  that  can  give  your  wife  a  hap- 
py heart,  and  make  her  home  a  happy  one. 
There  must  be  real,  substantial  kindness,  the 
unequivocal  evidence  of  love  for  the  society  and 
joys  of  home. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  that  a  wife  mourns 
over  the  alienated  afi"ections  of  her  husban'J, 
when  she  has  made  no  efi'ort  herself  to  strength- 
en and  increase  his  attachment.    She  thinks  be- 
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cause  lie  once  loved  her,  he  ought  always  to  love 
her,  and  she  neglects  those  attentions  which 
first  enchained  his  heart.  Many  a  wife  is  thus 
the  cause  of  her  own  neglect  and  sorrow.  That 
woman  deserves  not  a  husband's  generous  love, 
who  will  not  greet  him  with  smiles  as  he  returns 
from  the  labors  of  the  day;  who  will  not  try  to 
chain  him  to  his  home,  by  the  sweet  enchant- 
ment of  a  cheerful  room,  and  a  cheerful  heart. 
There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  so  un- 
feeling as  to  withstand  such  an  influence,  and 
break  away  from  such  a  home. 

Almost  every  individual  must,  of  course,  pass 
most  of  his  time  in  active  employment  away 
from  home.  He  must  do  this  to  support  his 
family,  he  must  do  this  to  discharge  those  duties 
which  he  owes  to  society.  He  cannot  love  home 
or  any  thing  else,  who  is  a  lazy  lounger,  from 
niorning  to  night,  around  the  fireside.  He  has 
neither  heart  nor  life  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  enjoyment.  No  man  can  be  happy 
who  has  not  constant  employment  to  engage 
his  heart  and  hands.  This  arises  from  a  neces- 
ity  connected  with  man's  intellectual,  and  moral, 
and  physical  nature.  And  unless  we  can  find, 
at  least,  contentment  with  our  individual  em- 
ployments, the  great  portion  of  our  earthly  ex- 
istence must  pass  away  in  disquietude  and  sor- 
row. But  this  business  of  life,  in  which  neces- 
sarily most  of  our  hours  must  be  passed,  is  but 
a  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  happiness.  To  illustrate  this  remark,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  statesmen,  irarnersed  in 
all  the  cares  of  public  life.  The  gratification  of 
ambitious  feeling  is  what,  in  his  view,  constitues 
happiness.  He  engages  in  all  the  drudgery  to 
business,  that  he  may  attain  this  object.  Now 
such  a  man  is  sure  of  meeting  with  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin.  Even  as  far  as  earthly  hap- 
piness is  concerned,  he  is  pursuing  a  wrong 
course.  We  will  take  the  case  of  another  man, 
who  is  engaged  with  equal  ardor  in  public  life. 
Duty  has  placed  him  in  these  scenes ;  but  his 
object  is  not  the  gratification  of  ambition,  but 
well  to  discharge  his  part  in  life,  and  to  leave 
behind  him  an  influence  beneficial  to  the  world. 
In  his  seasons  of  recreation  from  the  pressure 
of  care,  he  returns  to  the  bosom  of  his  loved 
family.  There  is  his  heart ;  and  there  are  his 
joys.  This  man  can  hardly  be  disappointed.  If 
his  schemes  of  usefulness  fail,  he  finds  a  solace 
in  the  quiet  retreat  of  home.  The  more  a  man 
loves  home,  the  more  serene  will  be  his  mind, 
the  more  labor  he  will  be  able  to  perform,  and 
the  more  powerful  will  be  the  influence  he  can 
exert  upon  society  around.  This  is  an  influence 
which  rests  and  invigorates  the  spirit  for  new 
achievements.  La  Fayette  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  an  example  in  point.  He  has  ever 
been  the  ornament  and  blessing  of  home.  And 
if  the  accounts  of  travellers  can  be  credited  he 
is  now  the  very  idol  of  the  family  of  La  Grange; 


and  his  children  and  his  grand  children  flo 
around  him  with  the  fondest  endearments. 

It  is  home,  after  all,  to  which  we  must  retre 
from  the  bustle  of  life,  if  we  would  find  enjo 
ment.  It  is  in  the  serene  employment  of  th 
blest  sanctuary,  that  we  must  fortify  our  spin 
against  temptation,  and  prepare  for  a  better  wor 
on  high.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  our  sit 
ation  in  life,  or  how  deeply  we  may-  be  engrosse 
in  labor  and  care,  we  ought  with  assiduity 
cherish  a  fondness  for  home,  and  to  try  to  pr 
mote  the  happiness  at  least  of  that  little  portic 
of  the  human  family  with  which  we  are  mo 
intimately  connected. — Fireside  Piety. 

In  private,  we  must  watch  our  thoughts; 
the   family,  our  tempers;    in   company,  oi 
tongues. 


WONDBRFUL  WATERWORKS. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favorably  situated- f< 
evaporation  than  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  whetht 
we  regard  the  extent  of  surface,  the  elevate 
temperature,  or  the  agitation  by  winds ;  an 
accordingly  the  amount  of  water  thus  raised  in 
the  atmosphere  is  prodigious  :  being  estimated 
sufficient,  were  none  returned  to  it,  to  sink  thi 
level  of  the  ocean  four  feet  per  annum,  or  mo 
than  3,000,000  of  tons  weight  to  every  squa 
mile.  One  portion  of  tbis  vapor  is  precipitate 
upon  the  ocean  again ;  another  portion  is  born 
by  the  winds  over  the  lands,  and  waters  thi 
earth  with  showers,  feeds  the  springs,  sustain! 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  then  return 
again  to  the  ocean  by  the  rivers.  These  restor 
to  the  sea  what  the  land  had  before  borrowe 
from  it;  and  thus  by  this  constant  exchange,  th 
land  is  not  drained  and  the  sea  is  not  full.  Th 
Mississippi  alone  delivers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mes 
ico  annually  nearly  fifty  trillions  of  cubic  feei 
or  about  an  hundred  and  ten  cubic  miles  of  water 
which  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone  ha 
borrowed  from  the  ocean.  These  statement 
give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  energy  which  i 
put  forth  in  watering  the  earth.  What  benefi 
cent  care  is  still  further  manifested  in  the  pun 
fying  processes  which  water  undergoes  in  thi 
circulatory  system  which  is  carried  on  betweei 
the  sea  and  the  land !  All  the  impurities  tha 
can  soil  the  person  or  clothing  or  dwellin|i 
of  man,  all  that  can  corrupt  the  air  from  the  de 
cay  of  organic  substances,  is  received  by  th( 
rivers  and  borne  away  to  the  sea.  Here  the  tidei: 
and  the  waves  meet  it,  and  sweep  it  far  from  thti 
shore  and  deposit  it  in  the  ocean  depths.  In  re 
turn  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water  is  raisec 
from  the  sea  by  distillation,  leaving  behind  al- 
saline  and  all  other  foreign  ingredients  of  sea 
water  ;  it  is  borne  over  the  land  by  winds,  wheM 
it  either  falls  in  showers  of  rain,  or  is  still  fur 
ther  purified  by  the  process  of  crystallization 
and  descends  in  snow.    But  since  in  falling 
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irough  the  atmosphere  it  imbibes  the  impuri- 
es  which  may  happen  to  be  present  in  tbis  me- 
um,  (a  process  by  which  the  purity  of  the 
mosphere  is  itself  maintained,)  it  is  again 
|||ibjected  to  filtration  through  the  stratum  of 
f  sand  that  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
ad,  being  thus  separated  from  every  impurity 
hich  it  had  either  transported  to  the  sea  or 
jcidently  imbibed  on  its  return,  it  is  restored 
the  earth  to  gush  forth  again  in  pure  foun- 
ins  for  the  use  of  man. — Penny  Gazette. 


GLANCES  AT  THE  STREAMS  OF  LIFE. 
By  W.  0.  Stoddard. 
Swift  whirl  our  bubble  hopes  along 
Life's  hurrying,  troubled  current, 
And  plunge,  and  break,  and  disappear 
Forever  in  the  torrent. 

Our  rising,  flashing,  sinking  hopes, 

That  never  knew  fulfilling: — 
And  we  are  taught  the  difference  ^twixt 

The  doing  and  the  willing. 
And  when  some  rock  or  curve  disturbs 

The  flowing  of  this  river. 
It  never  more  is  smooth  again. 

But  ripples  there  forever. 
And  when  it  passes  through  the  shade 

Of  forests  bending  over, 
And  few  and  faint  the  golden  rays 

That  on  its  surface  hover, — 
The  stream  may  flash  in  light  again 

Through  many  a  sunny  meadow, 
And  careless  eyes  may  fail  to  see 

The  traces  of  the  shadow,— 
But  we,  who  in  the  silent  depths 

See  darker  drops  a  sleeping. 
Know  well  that  every  sadder  hour 

A  memory  is  keeping. 
The  stream-  shall  widen  as  it  nears 

Its  all  engulphing  ocean, 
It  shall  be  deeper  in  its  flood, 

And  calmer  in  its  motion  ; 
And  passing  on  between  low  banks 

That  weep  with  bending  willows, 
Shall  blend  its  memories  and  tears 

With  those  dark  rolling  billows. 
Those  billows!  how  the  voice  of  hope 

Were  drowned  amid  their  washing, 
Did  we  not  know  their  distant  waves 

On  brighter  shores  are  dashing. 


THE  WHITE  CLOVKR. 
There  is  a  little  perfumed  flower, 
That  well  might  grace  the  lov'liest  bower. 
Yet  never  poet  deign'd  to  sing 
Of  such  an  humble,  rustic  thing  ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  it  can  show 
Scarce  one  tint  of  Iris'  bow  : 
Nature  perchance  in  careless  hour, 
With  pencil  dry  might  paint  the  flower, 
Yet  instant  blushed  her  fault  to  see, 
So  gave  it  double  fragrancy. 
Rich  recompense  of  aught  denied, 
Who  would  not  homely  garb  abide, 
J  f  gentlest  soul  were  breathing 'there 
Blessings  through  all  its  little  sphere  ; 
Sweet  flower,  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught 
Shall  check  each  proud,  ambitious  thought ; 
Teach  me  internal  wealth  to  prize. 
Though  found  in  lowliest,  modest  guise. 


INVENTIONS  OF  THE  AGE. 

Some  of  the  most  wonderful  results  of  human 
intellect  have  been  witnessed  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  mind  of  the 
world  has  run  into  scientific  investigation,  and 
what  achivements  it  has  effected  in  that  short 
period. 

Fulton  launched  the  first  steamboat  in  1807, 
now  there  are  3,000  steamboats  traversing  the. 
waters  of  America. 

In  1800  there  was  not  a  single  railroad  in  the 
world.  In  the  United  States  alone,  there  are 
now  8,797  miles  of  railroad,  costing  $286,000,- 
000  to  build,  and  about  22,000  miles  of  railroad 
in  England  and  America. 

In  1825,  the  first  road  was  put  in  operation 
in  Massachusetts. 

Gas  light  was  unknown  in  1800;  now  every 
city  and  town  of  any  pretence  is  lighted  with  it. 

The  electric  telegraph  had  its  beginning  in 
1843. 

The  electro  magnet  was  discovered  in  1821 ; 
and  electrotyping  is  still  a  later  invention. 

Hoe's  printing  press,  capable  of  printing 
10,000,  copies  an  hour,  is  of  very  resent  dis- 
covery. 

Daguerre  communicated  to  the  world  hi« 
beautiful  invention  in  1839. 

Gun  cotton  and  chloroform  are  discoveries  but 
a  few  years  old. 

Astronomy  has  added  about  forty  new  planets 
to  the  solar  system, 

hat  will  the  next  half  century  accomplish? 
We  may  look  for  still  greater  discoveries  ;  for 
the  intellect  of  man  is  awake,  exploring  every 
mine  of  knowledge,  and  searching  for  useful 
information  in  every  department  of  art  and  in- 
dustry. 


THE  RUINS  OF  NINEVEH. 

The  steamship  Soho  has  just  arrived  at 
London  with  the  last  consignment  of  Assyrian 
antiquities  from  the  ancient  Nineveh.  They 
consist  of  about  fifty  cases  of  the  most  artistic 
sculptures  yet  discovered  in  this  earliest  post- 
diluvian city,  representing  the  Queen  of  Assyria 
feasting  under  the  shadow  of  the  vine,  the  King 
engaged  in  a  lion  chase,  and  after  in  the  act  of 
pouring  fourth  a  libation.  There  is  also  a 
splendid  and  almost  unbroken  hunting  series, 
comprising  not  only  lions,  but  wild  asses  caught 
in  a  noose  or  lasso;  also  a  procession  of  the 
sportsmen  bearing  away  birds,  hares,  &c.,  with 
their  dogs,  nets,  and  other  implements  of  cap- 
ture and  pursuit.  But  still  more  interesting 
than  even  these  treasures  of  antiquity  are  the 
slabs  bearing  the  famous  inscription  on  the 
winged  bull  at  the  entrance  of  the  Palace  of 
Senacherib,  recording  his  memorable  expedition 
against  Hezekiah,  the  Sovereign  of  Judah,  in 
which  185;000  of  his  warriors,    unsraote  by  the 
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sword/^  in  a  single  night,  ^'melted  like  snow  in 
the  glance  of  the  Lord." 


THE  CEDAR  SWAMPS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Cedar  Swamps  are  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  forests  of  southern  New  Jersey.  They 
are  common  in  all  the  counties  south  of  Mon- 
mouth, but  probably  the  most  extensive  are  in 
Cape  May,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Cumber- 
land and  Atlantic  counties.  The  Cedar  Swamp 
creek  which  runs  into  Tuckahoe  river,  and  Den- 
nis creek,  which  runs  into  Delaware  bay,  head 
in  the  same  swamp,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
two  streams,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  is  one 
continuous  cedar  swamp.  The  wood  is  the  white 
cedar,  the  Cupressus  thyoides  of  the  botanist. 
The  original  growth  of  trees  which  covered  the 
swamps  at  the  first  settlement,  has  all  been  cut 
off :  scarcely  any  are  now  to  be  found  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  it  is  usual  to  cut 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Formerly  they  at- 
tained a  great  age.  Charles  Ludlam  counted 
seven  hundred  rings  of  annual  growth  in  an  old 
tree,  which  was  living  when  cut  down,  and  Dr. 
Beeseley  counted  1,080  in  another.  The  trees 
stand  very  thick  upon  the  ground  and  grow 
rapidly  at  first,  but  as  they  increase  in  size,  and 
crowd  each  other,  the  tops  become  thin  and  the 
annual  growth  exceedingly  small.  The  rings 
near  the  centre  of  a  large  cedar  log  are  often 
almost  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  while 
those  near  the  bark  are  not  thicker  than  paper. 
Trees  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  have  been 
found,  but  this  is  uncommon,  and  in  the  second 
growth  timber  they  are  much  smaller. 

A  swamp  of  sixty  years  growth  will  yield  from 
4,000  to  7,000  split  rails,  halves  and  quarters ; 
besides  the  top  poles  or  cullings,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  logs  for  sawing.  And  in'  the 
older  swamps  the  product  is  proportionally  large. 
The  value  of  an  acre  of  such  timber  is  from  $400 
to  $1,000,  and  some  acres  are  thought  to  have 
yielded  a  larger  sum  still.  The  soil  in  which 
these  trees  grow  is  a  black,  peaty  earth,  composed 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  when  dry  will  burn. 
This  earth  is  of  various  depths,  from  two  or  three 
feet  up  to  twenty  or  more  and  the  trees  which 
grow  on  it  have  their  roots  extending  through 
it  in  every  direction  near  the  surface,  but  not 
penetrating  to  the  solid  ground.  When  this 
earth  is  open  to  the  sun  and  rains,  it  decays 
rapidly,  but  when  covered  with  a  growth  of  trees, 
and  shaded  that  the  sun  does  not  penetrate  to 
the  ground,  it  increases  rapidly  from  the  annual 
fall  of  leaves,  and  from  the  twigs  and  small  trees 
which  die  and  fall.  Charles  Ludlam  recently 
found  a  log  sawed  off  at  both  ends,  which  was 
entirely  buried  in  the  swamp.  It  was  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  he  knows  that  it  was  cut 
fifty  or  sixty  years  since.  This  process  of  cover- 
ing and  preserving  timber,  has  been  going  on 


for  a  long  time.  Trees  are  found  buried  in  tl 
peaty  earth  at  all  depths,  quite  down  to  the  so 
ground.  The  buried  logs  are  quite  sound,  t 
bark  on  the  under  side  of  many  of  them  is  st 
fresh  in  appearance,  the  color  of  the  wood  is  p 
served,  and  its  buoyancy  retained.  When  th< 
logs  are  raised  and  floated  in  water,  it  is  ( 
served  that  the  side  which  was  down  in  the  swai 
is  uppermost.  The  buried  trees  are  some 
them  found  with  their  roots  upturned,  as  if  blo' 
down  by  the  wind,  and  others  are  broken  off 
if  they  had  stood  and  de3ayed,  till  too  weak 
support  their  own  weight. 

These  logs  are  so  abundant  in  some  parts 
the  swamp,  and  in  the  salt  marshes  bordering 
them,  that  a  large  number  of  men  are  constan  |ki 
occupied  in  raising   and  splitting  them  ir 
shingles.  In  Mr.  Ludlam's  swamp  this  busim 
was  commenced  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  be 
carried  on  et-ery  year  since,  and  though  the  Ic 
are  not  quite  so  plenty  as  at  first,  enough  i\  cc 
still  found  to  repay  the  workmen.    The  size  iat 
the  logs  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  fe  it  ; 
:  though  four  feet  is  not  uncommon,  and  I  haj  -i!! 
I  heard  of  them  five  or  six,  and  in  one  instai  m 
\  seven  feet  in  diameter.     Occasionally  a  log  nit 
I  found  that  will  work  for  thirty  feet,  but  genera!  m 
the  length  is  less  than  this.  Iiif: 
In  searching  for  logs  the  workman  uses  i\ 
iron  rod,  which  he  thrusts  into  the  mud  till  8ed, 
strikes  one;  then  by  repeated  trials,  he  judc  ith 
of  its  direction,  size  and  length.    The  next  tr|  ipa: 
is  by  digging  down,  and  if  possible  getting  a  cl 
from  it.    By  the  smell  of  this  the  experienc  im 
shingler  can  tell  whether  the  tree  is  a  windf 
or  a  hreahdown,  or  in  other  words,  whether  jjHg 
was  blown  up  by  the  roots  or  broken  off. 
judged  to  be  worth  working,  the  stump^  rof  j  i, 
and  turf,  are  removed  from  over  the  log,  and  t  id], 
earth  dug  out.    The  trench  which  is  thus  mae  555,, 
of  course,  is  full  of  water.    There  being  no  gj 
in  the  earth,  tools  can  be  used  in  it  without  !;  15 j], 
jury,  and  the  logs  are  rapidly  sawn  off  by"  a  ob 
handled  cross-cut  saw,  which  can  be  worked  ij 
rectly  in  the  soft  earth.    As  soon  as  the  log  |  jf^^ 
cut  off  and  loosened  by  means  of  levers,  it  rie 
and  floats  in  the  water,    it  is  then  divided  i^ 
shingle  cuts,  quartered  and  thrown  out  to  be  sp|  coj, 
into  shingles,  and  shaved,  when  it  is  ready  1  lef 
market.  , 
.  It  is  said  that  for  five  years  past  the  avera 
number  of  these  shingles  sent  from  Dennisvili  iijj, 
is  not  far  from  600,000  a  year.  They  are  woi 
from  $13  to  $15  a  thousand.    About  200,0*  i^^^ 
white  cedar  rails  have  been  sent  from  the  sai  \y 
place  this  year.  They  are  worth  from  $8  to  $  (jjj, 
a  hundred.  j^, 

'  Urn 

BE  JUST  IN  TRIFLES.  i^j., 

Nouschirvan,  King  of  Persia,  being  huntiij|,'i 
one  day,  became  desirous  of  eating  some  of  tij 
venison  in  the  field.    Some  of  his  attendan 
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iWent  to  a  neighboring  village,  and  took  away  a 
o!|uantity  of  salt  to  season  it;  but  the  king,  sus- 
tDGcting  how  they  had  acted,  ordered  that  they 
slihould  immediately  go  and  pay  for  it.  Then, 
pwurning  to  his  attendants,  he  said,  This  is  a 
(email  matter  in  itself^  but  a  great  one  as  regards 
c  ae ;  for  a  king  ought  ever  to  be  just,  because  he 
ai!3  an  example  to  his  subjects,  and  if  he  swerve 
e  a  trifles  they  will  become  dissolute.  If  I  can- 
lonot  make  all  my  people  just  in  the  small  things, 
I  can  at  least  show  them  that  it  is  possible  to 
i\  G  so." 

tS  POWER  OF  THE  MOON  AT  NIGHT. 

ig  Mr,  Carne,  in  his  Letter  from  the  East,  has 
ant  bserved : 

in  '^The  effect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  eye  in 
iiiiis  country  (Egypt)  is  singularly  injurious, 
be  the  natives  tell  you,  as  I  afterwards  found  they 
5  l  id  in  Arabia,  to  always  cover  your  eyes  when 
liiou  sleep  in  the  open  air.  It  is  rather  strange 
k  iiat  the  passage  in  the  Psalms—'  The  sun  shall 
lot  smite  thee  by  day  nor  the  moon  by  night' 
b  l-should  have  been  thus  illustrated,  as  the  al- 
5ti  ision  seems  to  direct.  The  moon  here  really 
rikes  and  affects  the  sight,  when  you  sleep  ex- 
lera  bsed  to  it,  much  more  than  the  sun,  a  fact  of 
hich  I  had  a  very  unpleasant  proof  one  night, 
d  took  care  to  guard  against  afterwards.  In- 
ed,  the  sight  of  a  person  who  should  sleep 
inillith  his  face  exposed  at  night,  would  soon  be 
xtti  ^paired  or  utterly  destroyed. 

;acl  I   

rieniTHE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

Nature,  in  the  composition  of  the  human 
ime,  has  so  ordained  that  the  face,  from  the 
in  to  the  highest  point  of  the  forehead  whence 
e  hair  begins,  is  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
iture ;  the  same  proportion  obtains  in  the  hand, 
easured  from  the  wrist  to  the  extremity  of  the ' 
iddle  finger.    From  the  top  of  the  chest  to 
e  highest  point  of  the  forehead  is  a  seventh, 
.'om  the  nipples  to  the  top  of  the  scalp  is  a 
iurth  of  the  whole  stature.    If  the  length  of 
e  face,  from  the  chin  to  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  first  di- 
eliftion  determines  the  place  of  the  nostrils;  the 
ks  5ond,  the  point  where  the  eyebrows  meet, 
e  foot  is  the  seventh  part  of  the  height  of  the 
tire  frame ;  the  cubit  and  the  chest  are  each 
'ourth.    The  other  members  have  certain  af- 
ties  which  were  always  observed  by  the  most 
ebrated  of  ancient  painters  and  sculptors,  and 
must  look  for  them  in  those  productions 
ich  have  excited  universal  admiration.  The 
7el  is  naturally  the  central  point  of  the  human 
ly;  for  if  a  man  should  lie  on  his  back  with 
arras  and  legs  extended,  the  periphery  of 
circle  which  may  be  described  about  him, 
h  the  navel  for  its  centre,  would  touch  the 
Iremities  of  his  hands  and  feet.    The  same 
nities  obtain  if  we  apply  a  square  to  the 


human  figure;  for,  like  the  contiguous  sides,  the 
height  from  the  feet  to  the  top  of  the  head  is 
found  to  be  the  same  as  the  distance  from  the 
extremity  of  one  hand  to  the  other,  when  the 
arms  are  extended.  The  standards  according  to 
which  all  admeasurements  are  wont  to  be  made, 
are  likewise  deduced  from  the  members  of  the 
body;  such  as  the  digit,  the  palm,  the  foot,  and 
the  cubit;  all  of  which  are  subdivided  by  the 
perfect  number  which  the  Grreeks  call  teleios. — 
Bonomi. 
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THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT. 

We  have  an  extraordinary  genius  in  this  city, 
in  the  person  of  a  young  colored  man  named 
Ben,  a  slave  of  John  T.  Hammond,  Esq.,  em- 
ployed in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
who  has  recently  planned  and  built  a  small  steam- 
boat, and  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last  made  a 
trial  trip  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Capt.  Golds- 
borough  and  others,  who  witnessed  the  working 
of  the  engine.  He  came  into  the  dock  from  the 
Academy,  with  six  passengers,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  much  to  the  surprise  and  de- 
light of  a  number  of  citizens,  who  had  assembled 
there  to  witness  the  operations  of  the  first  steam- 
boat built  at  the  ancient  city. 

He  is  an  unpretending  colored  man,  and  has 
labored  under  many  disadvantages  in  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplish  that  which  he  has  had  for 
several  years  so  much  at  heart,  and  he  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  perseverance  and  final  suc- 
cess. He  is  of  opinion  that  he  will  be  able,  in 
a  short  time,  to  make  important  improvements 
upon  steamboat  engines.  We  wish  him  success. 
— Annapolis  Republican^  2Sth  inst. 

CRYSTALS  OF  CARBON. 

The  diamond,  on  account  of  its  hardness, 
transparency,  brilliancy  and  rarity,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  precious  stones.  It  has  been  long  known  to 
consist  of  pure  carbon  in  a  crystalline  state. 
Chemically,  it  differs  little  from  charcoal,  black 
lead  or  lampblack ;  it  may  be  readily  burned  in 
oxygen  gas,  and  the  resulting  compound  is  car- 
bonic acid — precisely  what  arises  from  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
production  of  diamonds  in  the  laboratory  has 
long  been  thought  possible ;  and  from  a  char- 
coal prepared  from  crystallized  sugar,  M.  Des- 
pretz  has  produced  crystals  of  carbon  having  all 
the  properties  of  the  diamond.  This  result  was 
obtained  by  the  long  continued  action  of  the 
galvanic  battery.  The  crystals  are  microscopic, 
but  clearly  recognized  as  octahedra,  some  black, 
others  transparent.  Gauden,  the  famous  lapi- 
dary, found  these  crystals  to  cut  diamonds  and 
rubies,  like  powdered  diamonds  themselves.  It 
yet  remains  an  achievement  of  chemical  science 
to  produce  these  crystals  of  a  size  suflficieht  for 
ornamental  purposes. 
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Though  injudicious  and  dishonest  projectors 
often  discredit  art ;  yet  the  most  useful  and  ex- 
traordinary inventions  have  not,  at  first,  escaped 
the  scorn  of  ignorance ;  as  their  authors  rarely 
have  cracking  of  their  heads,  or  breaking  of 
their  backs. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  news  received  at  Halifax 
is  favorable  for  BreadstufFs,  but  there  is  very  littie 
doing.  Fresh  ground  flonr  from  new  wheat  is  worth 
$6  75.  Sales  for  hont^e  consumption  at  $6  50  a  7  00. 
Extra  and  fancy  brands  are  selling  at  $7  50  to  $8  50. 
Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  50,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $3  50 
for  strictly  fresh  ground. 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  dull, but  prices  unchanged.  Sales 
of  7000  bushels  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red 
at  $1  52  a  1  53,  and  $1  63  a  1  65  for  white.  Rye  is 
wanted,  and  the  market  is  nearly  bare  ;  sales  at  75c. 
'Corn  Is  dull  ;  prime  yellow  is  offered  at  63  a  64c, 
afloat.    Oats  are  in  demand  ;  sales  at  40c. 

G~  ENESEE  VALLeTbOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
GIR.LS.  The  Second  Session  of  this  School  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  and  continue 
in  session  for  forty  weeks;  pupils  will  be  received 
for  half  the  School  year,  (twenty  weeks.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  Institution,  em- 
braces an  elementary, practical, liberal,  and  thorough 
English  Education.  Lectures  will  be  given  during 
the  session,  on  all  the  different  parts  of  Natural  Science, 
which  will  be  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, with  appropriate  apparatus. 

Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  Languages  will  be 
taught  by  experienced  teachers. 

This  Institution  is  situated  at  Wheatland,  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  healthy  and  pleasant  location, 
ten  miles  from  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  R. 
R.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  within  five  minutes  walk 
of  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  above  Road,  and  two 
miles  from  West  Rush,  on  the  C.  &  N.F.  Road,  from 
either  of  which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

This  is  to  be  a  Friends'  School,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the 
rules,  which  arc  designed  to  promote  the  best  welfare 
of  the  pupils,  and  induce  propriety  of  conduct,  with 
the  observance  of  our  testimony  of  plainness  of  speech 
and  simplicity  of  attire. 

For  board,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  pens,  ink,  and 
fuel,  $120.00,  per  School  year,  $60.00  per  half  term,, 
one  half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end 
of  tw^enty  weeks. 

Library  and  class  books  furnished  by  the  School, 
for  the  use  of  which  $2  per  session  will  be  charged. 
"No  extra  charges,  except  for  the  Languages.  Sta- 
tionary furnished  at  the  usual  prices. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  provide  hersel^f  with 
a  pair  of  over  shoes,  wash  basin,'towels,  tooth-brush, 
and  cup,  and~  have  each  article  of  clothing  distinctly 
marked. 

Letters  directed  to  the  principal,  Scottsville,  Mon- 
roe Co.,  N.  Y.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  the 
-principal.  STEPHEN  COX,  Principal. 

>■  -     Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  LAWN  SEMINARY.  This  School  is 
handsomely  situated  near  IJnionville,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  nine  miles  south-west  from  West  Chester,  and 
sixteen  north-west  from  Wilmington,  and  is  easy  of 
access  by  means  of  public  stages,  daily  from  Wilming- 
ton, and  tri-weekly  from  West  Chester.  The  fall  and 
winter  term  will  commence  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty-eight  weeks.  All  the  essen- 
tial branches  of  a  thorough  English  Education  are 


taught,  also  Drawing,  Ornamental  Needle- work,  a 
the  French  Language.  Extra,  five  dollars  for  1 
French,  and  three  for  Needle-work,  per  term. 

Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  fifty  five  dollars  j 
term  of  twenty  weeks,  one  half  payable  in  advan 
For  circulars,  address  the  principal. 

Green  Lawn,  IJnionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Prmcipal 
LYDIA  C.  WOODWARD,  (  ^  , 
J.  ALEXANDER  BOND,  p^"^/^* 


GREEN  STREET  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  schools  under  the  care  of  Green  Stri 
Preparative  Meeting  will  be  re-opened  on  Second  d 
the  first  of  Ninth  month  next.  The  Boys'  Gramn 
School  wall  be  taught  by  Francis  H.  Ray,  of  N 
York,  who  would  prefer  having  the  few  vacanc 
filled  by  pupils  desirous  of  entering  on  a  course 
instruction  embracing  the  higher  branches  of  Mat 
matics.  Of  his  capability  of  teaching,  the  Commit 
have  had  satisfactory  testimonials.  The  Gi 
Grammar  School  will  be  taught  by  Hannah  Antr 
and  the  Primary  School  for  Girls  and  Boys,  by  ^ 
Bailey,  (the  same  Teachers  who  have  presided  o 
these  Schools  for  the  past  two  years.) 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  School  \ 
be  limited  to  forty  ;  af  present  there  are  no  vaeanc 
The  Girls'  Grammar  School  can  receive  a  few  m 
pupils.  Parents  wishing  to  enter  their  childrer 
either  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  can  make  early  ap 
cation  to 

David  Elljs,  No.  259  Franklin  above  Green  St 
•  Macphekson  Satjnbers,  No.  28  N.  Fourth  St. 
Jane  Johnson,  No.  225  N.  Fourth  St. 
Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  Eleventh  above  Green  St. 


ALBERT  K.  SMILEY  will  re-open  his  School 
Boys  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next.  Circul 
containing  fuller  information  can  be  had  at  this  off 
or  at  the  Drug  Store,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  S 
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RCILDOUN  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FORGIR 
This  Institution  will  commence  its  sixth  Sess 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month  next,  and  will  co 
nue  in  session  forty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situe 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  Southv 
of  Coatesviile  onthe  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
road,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
of  charge.  The  usual  branches  comprising  a  thoro 
English  education  will  be  taught,  and  Scientific  I 
tures,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  bf 
Hvered  weekly  during  the  session.  The  terms 
$55.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  p^yi 
in  advance  and  the  remainder  at  the  close  of  the  le 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  P 
cipal,  Ercildoun  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLY  DARLINGTON,  PRiNCirA 
nth  mo,  21^^,  1856.—  6t. 


mi 


SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— This 
stitution,  established  for  the  education  of  Erie 
children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  reopened  on  the- 
day  of  the  Ninth  month  next. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $110 
term  of  forty  weeks.    Pens,  pencils  and  use  of  p 
ing  books,  50  cts.  per  quarter.    French  lessons 
Drawing,  $3  per  quarter  each.    Class  books  and  ' 
tionery  at  the  usual  prices. 

Circulars  containing  further  particulars  may 
had  by  application  to 

S.  M.  J^A^NEY,  Principa 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Purc.elville,  Louc 
County,  Va. 

7th  mo.  19th— 6t. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,Lodge  St^.  Nortlh  side  of  Penoa.B 
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Extracts  from  a  "  Visit  to  ike  West  Indies:' 
"  We  embarked  at  New  York,  on  board  the  ship 
ioutherner,  bound  to  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas 
nd  Jamaica,  on  the  morning  of  11  mo.  19th, 
840.  We  had  about  twenty-five  passengers  in 
ompany,  most  of  whom  were  invalids,  seeking 
climate  where  they  might  escape  the  severities 
ijoif  a  North  American  winter.  The  parting  of 
hem  from  their  friends  and  relatives  produced 
ome  saddening  sensations.  On  First  day,  the 
2d,  we  had  passed  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  ocean 
ecame  calm  and  the  weather  was  mild  and  plea- 
ant  as  a  summer  morning.  At  our  request,  a 
leeting  for'Divine  worship  was  held,  which  was 
ttended  by  all  the  passengers  who  had  sufficient- 
^  recovered  from  the  sea-sickness.  Isolated  as 
re  were  upon  the  ocean,  the  occasion  seemed  to 
emand  that  we  should  forget  those  sectional 
rejudices  and  feelings  which  form  the  barriers 
etween  different  professors  of  religion,  and  have 
tendency  to  separate  from  the  love  of  God,  and 
nSeavor  to  realize  the  truth  of  the*  Scripture 
eclaration,  '  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ, 
nd  all  ye  are  brethren.^  We  were  favored  to 
njoy  a  comfortable  meeting  together,  and  a 
rord  of  encouragement  was  given  to  some,  whoso 
eclining  health  warned  them  that  the  period  of 
beir  dissolution  was  drawing  nigh. 
*'0n  the  2']d,  we  encountered  a  heavy  gale, 
he  waves  rose  high,  occasionally  sweepii',g  over 
lie  deck  of  the  vessel,  thus  rendering  any  posi- 
on  unsafe  without  a  rope  or  something  to  which 
re  coulH  cling  for  security.  The  storm  and  tem- 
est  have  their  appointed  office,  and  their  bounds, 
a  the  economy  of  the  universe :  without  the 
gitatton  they  produce,  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
70uld  soon  become  stagnant,  and  rendered  unfit 
or  the  ha^bitation  of  myriads  of  living  creatures 


which  enjoy  existence  therein.  A  sufficient  quan 
tity  of  vapor  would  not  be  carried  from  the  sea  to 
refresh  and  fertilize  the  land,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, would  soon  become  barren  and  desolate, 
unfit  for  the  abode  of  man,  and  the  subordinate 
creatures  over  which  he  has  dominion. 

While,  therefore,  we  viewed  the  amazing 
spectacle  before  us,  with  mingled  feelings  of  plea- 
sure and  of  awe,  we  were  sensible  that  such  sub- 
lime operations  of  the  elements  tend  either  direct- 
ly or  remotely  to  beautify  the  earth  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  to  inspire  the  mind  with  a  conviction 
that  He  who  controls  the  winds  and  waves  is 
'  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working.' 
Having  adapted  external  nature  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  various  creatures  he  has  made  for 
enjoyment,  the  elements  become  subservient  to 
the  most  excellent  ends;  such  reflections  have  a 
tendency  to  rem.ove  apprehensions. of  danger,  and 
make  the  scene  one  of  admiration  and  wonder. 

"  On  Fourth  day,  the  25th,  the  storm  had 
entirely  abated.  It  was  proposed  by  one  of  the 
passengers  to  hold  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship 
according  to  our  custom,  in  the  middle  of  the 
week.  This  bein  responded  to,  preparations 
were  made  to  hold  it  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 
Nearly  all  the  ship  crew  and  passengers  seated 
themselves,  and  during  the  opportunity,  we 
deemed  it  right  to  present  to  view  some  of  the 
testimonies  and  principles  of  truth  as  professed 
by  our  religious  society. 

On  First  day  the  29th,  it  was  again  proposed 
to  hold  a  meeting.  The  captain  and  passengers 
having  manifested  a  desire  for  it,  we  collected 
together  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  where,  amidst 
the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  and  the  sound  of  the 
wind  among  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  we  endea- 
vored to  draw  near  ta  Him  whose  voice  may  be 
heard  even  amidst  the  noise  of  many  waters,  and 
were  permitted  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, '  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in 
my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.' 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  12th  month  If^t, 
the  Captain  told  us  if  his  reckoning  was  right 
we  should  see  land  by  9  o'clock.  A  man  was 
sent  to  the  mast  head,  and  about  a  quarter  past 
9  we  heard  the  cry  'land  to  leeward.'  By  ten 
o'clock  we  had  neared  sufficiently  to  make  it 
visible  from  the  deck  of  the  ship.  It  proved 
to  be  the  hills  of  Virgin  Gorda.  I)uring  the  day 
we  passed  in  sight  of  Tortola,  St.  Johns,  and  St. 
Thomas,  and  by  5  o'clock  were  in  sight  of  Santa 
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Cruz.  Owing  to  a  heavy  rain  and  the  darkness 
of  the  evening,  the  Captain  deemed  it  prudent 
to  *  lay  to '  for  the  night,  that  we  might  have 
daylight  to  approach  the  Island.  The  next 
morning  a  gentle  breeze  wafted  us  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Island,  where  we  had  a  full 
view  of  its  mountains,  some  of  which  are  culti- 
vated to  their  summits.  The  cane-fields,  boiling 
houses,  mansions  of  planters  and  the  tenements 
of  the  slaves,  clustered  together,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  small  villages,  the  lofty  cocoa-nut, 
the  banana,  and  other  beautiful  trees  growing 
around  the  dwellings,  all  added  to  the  novelty 
and  interest  of  the  scene.  AVe  arrived  at  West 
End  by  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  being  13  days  6  hours 
since  we  weighed  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York." 

Santa  Cruz. 

12mo.  3d.  ^^This  morning  we  came  on  shore 
and  found  excellent  accommodations.  After  par- 
taking of  some  of  the  fine  fruits  our  kind  hostess 
had  procured  for  us,  we  walked  through  the 
town  and  its  environs,  our  admiration  being  ex- 
cited by  many  objects  that  were  continually  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  Visiting  the  tropics  at  this 
season  is  like  going  to  a  new  world.  When  we 
left  New  York,  the  weather  was  very  cold,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  vegetation 
was  taking  its  annual  repose.  Here,  we  are  en- 
joying a  climate  as  warm  as  the  summers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  surrounded  by  the  luxuriant  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  growing  in  the  richest  profu- 
sion. The  lofty  cocoa-nut  and  mountain  cabbage, 
whose  stately  trunks  appear  like  the  pillars  of  a 
temple,  the  curious  silk  cotton  tree,  the  orange 
with  its  blossoms,  its  green  and  ripe  fruit,  nu- 
merous flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  mostly  dif- 
ferent from  those  well  known  to  us,  could  not 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  a  stranger. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  notice  that  under 
the  despotic  Danish  government,  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  slave 
population  of  other  countries.  On  this  island 
they  have  opportunities,  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
grounds  allowed  them,  and  the  raising  of  swine 
and  poultry,  to  acquire  and  possess  sums  of 
money,  and  when  they  consider  themselves  pre- 
pared and  are  desirous  to  obtain  their  liberty, 
they  can  demand  an  appraisement  by  disinterested 
persons  of  the  value  of  their  services,  to  which 
the  master  is  obliged  to  submit,  and  sell  them 
accordingly. 

"  They  are  further  protected  from  the  unbridled 
impulses  of  passion  of  the  owner  or  his  overseer, 
they  not  being  permitted  to  use  very  harsh  mea- 
sures to  enforce  obedience. 

The  government  is  preparing  to  introduce  a 
system  of  school  education  for  the  children  of 
both  the  free  and  the  slave  population.  Stone 
houses  of  ample  dimensions  and  neat  construc- 
tion are  being  erected  throughout  the  Island,  and 
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12 mo.  9th.  We  took  passage  yesterday 
from  West  End,  at  10  o'clock,  with  the  expec 
tation  of  reaching  this  Island  in  seven  or  eight 
hours.  But  owing  to  contrary  winds  our  little 
schooner  did  not  land  us  till  about  9  o'clock  this 
morning,  consequently  we  had  to  spend  th&! 
night  on  board,  with  very  poor  accommodationslfc 
and  scanty  fare.  We  were  kindly  received  by 
our  friend  Edward  Simmons,  who  introduced  ua 
to  several  of  the  merchants,  and  also  to  the||[(ij 
Governor  Oxholm,  with  whom  we  de^red  to 
have  an  interview,  hoping  it  might  open  the 
way  for  holding  some  religious  meetings  on  thet 
Island.  The  Governor  appeared  disposed  to 
grant  us  this  liberty,  but  upon  being  informed 
that  the  Governor  General  of  the  Banish  Colonies, 
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properly  furnished  with  apparatus,  to  carry  oi 
this  benevolent  design.  The  English  languag 
will  be  taught. 

"  It  is  expected  these  schools  will  go  int 
operation  in  a  short  time,  and  that  children  froi 
all  the  estates  will  be  sent  to  them."    "  Th 
education  of  the  children  will  be  of  great  advar 
tage ;  and  we  hope  it  will  eventuate  in  the  fui  le 
ther  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slavt  |dtq 
and  be  the  means  of  the  final  breaking  of  th 
odious  bond  that  binds  him  to  his  fellow  man  2i3§0. 
his  property.    Many  proprietors  appear  ready  t 
emancipate  their  slaves.    They  believe  advan|ftol' 
tages  will  result  to  all  parties  by  so  doing;  bu 
they  ask  remuneration,  referring  to  the  exampl 
of  Great  Britain  towards  her  Colonies.  Th 
Danish  government  is  said  to  be  too  poor  to  pro 
mote  this  view,  and  there  is  little  probabilit; 
such  a  plan  will  be  carried  into  efTect.    It  i 
looking,  however,  towards  emancipation,  and  th 
school  system  now  under  arrangement  is 'a  pre 
liminary  step  towards  it. 

It  was  our  wish  to  hold  some  religious  meet 
ings  with  the  people  of  the  Island ;  and  for  thi 
purpose  we  called  on  several  influential  men,  wh 
seemed  desirous  to  promote  the  object  of  ou 
visit,  but  on  making  application  to  the  Governo 
for  his  permission,  he  refused  to  grant  it,  in 
formal  note  addressed  to  the  Judge. 

The  fear  of  our  making  remarks  upon  th 
subject  of  slavery,  was  supposed  to  have  operatecljji 
upon  his  mind  to  produce  this- order,  so  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  enlightened  Christianity. 

Finding  no  opportunity  to  hold  meetings 
with  the  people,  we  felt  willing  to  leave,  aftei 
circulating  some  books,  and  writing  an  addres 
to  the  inhabitants,  in  which  we  explained  the  ob 
ject  of  our  visit,  and  expressed  our  convictior 
that  the  exercise  of  human  authority  over  thf||^, 
consciences  of  men,  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  benign  influence  of  the  gospel  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  This  wa^ 
subsequently  printed  and  circulated  in  the  Danish 
Colonies." 
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at  Santa  Cruz,  had  prohibited  the  holding  of 
such  meetings  there,  he  did  not  think  he  had 
sufficient  authority  to  grant  our  request  without 
first  obtaining  his  consent.  This  #6  thought 
could  not  be  procured,  and  we  declined  making 
the  attempt.  But  a  small  portion  of  this  Island 
is  under  cultivation.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  congregated  in  the  principal  sea-port,  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas.  This  town  is  handsomely 
'"  situated  on  three  hills,  on  the  summits  of  which 
most  of  the  finest  dwellings  are  built,  and  many 
'^of  them  so  situated  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  town  and  harbor.  Being  a  free  port,  it  is 
a  place  of  great  business.  Commerce  with  many 
nations  is  carried  on  there,  and  their  language  is 
heard  in  its  streets,  whilst  in  its  excellent  harbor 
many  vessels  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
were  then  riding.  Amidst  the  hurry  and  bustle 
'  '^which  the  extensive  business  of  this  place  pro- 
'''^  duces,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  little  time  is 
devoted  to  that  rational  and  serious  reflection, 
which  redeems  from  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
leads  man  to  commune  with  his  Maker.  From 
observations  we  were  able  to  make,  we  should 
ge  the  standard  of  morality  was  very  low 
^'^i' among  the  colored  people,  and  we  were  sorry  to 
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find,  upon  inquiry,  that  but  a  small  amount  of 
care  is  bestowed  by  the  religious  sects  tolerated 
by  the  government,  towards  elevating  their  con- 
dition, and  it  is  probable  but  little  pains  will  be 
•'^^  taken  in  this  respect,  whilst  they  remain  in  the 
™J  condition  of  slaves.  The  Moravians  have  an  es- 
tablishment near  this  town,  and  we  understand 
"glthat  a  degree,  of  kindness  was  excited^by  these 
■ff^'  brethren  towards  the  slave  population.  This  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  among  a  people 
noted  for  their  general  benevolence. 

Being  ready  to  pursue  our  journey,  we  con- 
cluded to  go  first  to  Tortola,  and  engaged  a 
colored  maft  to  take  us  to  that  island,  in  a  small 
vessel  not  much  larger  than  the  long  boat  of  a 
(merchantman. 

"  Night  came  on  as  we  approached  Tortola, 
but  it  was  a  night  of  uncommon  beauty.  We 
were  glad  when  the  curtain  was  drawn  between 
us  and  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  j  the 
k  air  was  exceedingly  mild;  Venus  shone  with  suf- 
ficent  brightness  to  cast  a  distinct  shadow,  and  to 
illuimnate  our  watery  path,  as  we  beat  from  shore 
ittlftto  shore,  in  attempting  to  make  progress  between 
{li  ISt.  John's  and  Tortola.  About  9  o'clock,  the  full 
tk  imoon  rose,  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  witness 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  neighboring  hills. 

"Just  about  the  dawn  of  day,  we  landed  at 
Roadstown,  and  were  glad  to  relieve  ourselves 
from  the  fatigue  which  a  wearisome  day  and 
night  in  an  uncomfortable  open  vessel  had  occa- 
doned,  by  calling  up  the  inmates  of  a  hotel  close 
»by  the  sea  side,  and  requesting  a  bed. 

"  The  owner  of  the  house,  an  old  colored  wo- 
man, soon  furnished  us  with  the  best  accommo- 
dations she  could  afford;  and  after  we  had  re- 


freshed ourselves  with  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep, 
and  had  time  to  look  around  the  town,  we  found 
we  had  taken  lodgings  at  the  only  public  house 
in  the  place.'' 

[To  be  continued.] 

A  testimony  concerning  George  Rooke,  from 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leinster  Province^  in 
Ireland. 

George  Rooke,  son  of  Thomas  Rooke,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Bolton  in  Cumberland,  in  the 
Third  month,  in  the  year  1652.  He  was  educated 
in  the  National  profession*  but,  about  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  preached  by  that  able  minister,  John 
Graves,  and  joined  himself  in  society  with  the 
people  called  Quakers;  and  proving  faithful  to 
the  call  of  God,  was  enabled  by  him  to  embrace 
the  Cross,  not  conforming  himself  to  the  vain 
customs  and  fashions  of  the  world,  but  endeavor- 
ing to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  his 
mind :  to  which  end,  he  was  very  diligent  in 
attending  meetings  for  divine  worship,  being  en- 
couraged thereto  by  the  spiritual  refreshment  he 
there  met  with.  And  about  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  his  mouth  was  opened,  to  declare  unto 
others  his  own  experience  of  the  Lord's  goodness, 
though  attended  with  great  difficulties,  fears  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness  ;  but  the 
good  hand  of  God,  and  the  countenance  of  his 
sympathizing  friends,  was  a  great  support  to  him 
under  that  exercise. 

He  became  early  engaged  in  travelling  in  the 
work  of  the  Ministry,  zealously  and  cheerfully 
devoting  his  strength  and  youthful  days  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  promotion  of 
Truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth;  being 
greatly  encouraged  in  these  services  by  the  con- 
solation that  attended  them. 

In  the  year  1679  he  went  on  this  account  to 
Scotland,  accompanied  by  Peter  Fearon,  though 
in  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  time,  viz.,  a  lit- 
tle before  the  fight  at  Bothwell-bridge,  the  King's 
troops  and  the  rebels,  in  several  places,  possess- 
ing the  towns  through  which  they  passed.  They 
travelled  on  foot,  by  the  advice  of  that  eminent 
Elder  George  Fox,  because  their  horses  might, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  taken  from  them  by 
one  party  or  the  other,  if  they  had  rode ;  so  fol- 
lowing their  Master's  business  in  the  innocency 
of  the  truth,  they  were  preserved,  and  visited 
the  Meetings  of  Friends  without  much  interrup- 
tion or  disturbance,  and  had  comfortable  oppor- 
tunities with  them,  who  were  glad  of  their  visit, 
having  suffered  greatly  by  the  armies. 

In  the  year  1681,  he  visited  Friends  in  all 
their  meetings  in  Scotland  a  second  time,  and 
the  same  year  came  to  Ireland,  and  visited  most 
of  the  Friends  through  the  nation,  and  had  many 
satisfactory  opportunities  with  them,  who  were 
very  loving  and  respectful  to  him,  though  he  was 
but  young. 
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In  the  year  1684,  he  visited  Friends  in  Ireland 
a  second  tiine.  In  the  intervals  of  his  travels 
he  usually  wrought  at  his  trade,  being  a  carpen- 
ter and  joiner,  to  supply  his  necessities,  that  he 
might  not  be  burthensome  to  the  church.  After 
his  return  from  Ireland  this  year,  finding  draw- 
ings in  his  mind,  he  visited  Friends  in  West- 
moreland and  Durham,  and  at  Stockton,  where 
he  was  brought  before  the  Mayor,  and  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  tendered  to 
him ;  and  because  for  conscience  sake  he  refused 
to  swear,  he  was  by  him  committed  prisoner  to 
Durham  gaol,  and  detained  there  about  two 
months. 

In  the  year  1685,  he  visited  Friends  in  Ire- 
land a  third  time,  accompanied  by  John  Bow- 
stead,  and  had  many  comfortable  meetings  here, 
finding  a  great  opennee^s  among  the  people  to 
receive  truth's  testimony,  and  some  were  con- 
vinced by  means  of  their  Ministry. 

In  the  year  1686,  he  came  to  Ireland  the 
fourth  time ;  and  after  having  visited  most  of  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  the  nation,  he  took  to 
wife  Joan,  the  daughter  of  John  Cooke,  and 
settled  at  Limerick,  still  continuing  diligent  in 
the  exercise  of  his  gift,  to  the  edification  of  the 
churches.  He  went  to  the  next  half-year's  meet- 
ing, and  from  thence  to  England,  visiting  Friends 
in  the  north  and  west  parts  thereof,  and  London 
and  Essex. 

He  continued  at  Limerick  in  the  year  1689 
and  1690,  in  the  troublesome  times  of  the  wars 
between  King  William  and  King  James,  and 
duriiig  the  first  siege;  but  in  the  year  1691,  be- 
fore the  second  siege,  while  King  James's  army 
had  possession  of  the  city,  he  removed  himself 
and  family  to  Cumberland,  having  been  wonder- 
fully preserved  through  great  dangers  from  the 
Rapparecs,  who  then  harbored  much  in  the  way 
to  Dublin. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  troubles,  he  still 
continued  laborious  and  fervent  in  spirit,  in  visit- 
ing the  meetings  of  Friends ;  and  in  the  year 
1692,  again  visited  the  brethren  in  Scotland. 
And  in  the  year  1693  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  settled  and  continued  his  residence  in  Dub- 
lin the  remaining  part  of  his  life;  during  which 
time,  whilst  of  ability,  he  frequently  visited 
Friends  in  the  three  provinces,  and  sometimes  had 
meetings  in  places  where  no  Meetings  of  Friends 
were  settled.  He  also  sometimes  visited  Friends 
in  divers  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  was 
frequently  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  London 

He  was  a  very  diligent  attender,  not  only  of 
meetings  for  divine  worship,  where  he  was  par- 
ticularly careful  in  observing  the  hour  appointed, 
but  also  of  those  for  discipline,  and  was  scarce 
over  absent,  (unless  when  engaged  in  travelling 
elsewhere  on  truth's  service)  from  the  Province 
and  Quarterly  Meetings,  until  disabled  by  infirm- 
ity of  body. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  understanding,  though 


but  little  school  learning,  of  a  sweet  temper, 
conversation  pleasant  and  affable,  an  affectiona 
husband  and  father,  a  frequent  and  sympathi 
ing  visiter  of  the  sick :  he  was  a  diligent  an 
faithful  minister,  and  his  labors  were  ofte 
crowned  with  success  to  the  convincement  . 
many,  some  of  whom  proved  serviceable  an 
eminent  in  the  church,  and  to  the  edification  an 
establishment  of  others. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  gift  he  was  clear,  soli 
and  lively,  even  unto  extreme  old  age.  In  prayei 
living,  reverent,  weighty  and  concise;  in  his  de 
portment,  meek  and  humble,  not  elevated  by  hi 
gifts  and  good  services;  a  diligent  reader  of  thi 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  in  his  preaching,  a  faithfu 
quoter  of  them;  tender  of  the  glory  of  God 
and  of  the  honor  of  our  holy  principle. 

He  retained  his  integrity,  as  well  as  undei 
standing  and  memory,  to  the  last.  And  expire* 
the  7th  of  the  Twelfth  month, "and  was  buried  i: 
Friends'  burying  place,  Dolphin's  Barn-lan€ 
Dublin,  the  10th  of  the  same,  in  the  year  1742 
being  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  and  abou 
the  sixty-seventh  of  his  ministry. 


For  Friends' Intelligencer. 

I  offer  for  insertion  in  Friends'  Intelligencer 
a  series  of  letters,  written  by  William  Grover,  t 
young  men  who  lived  with  him  as  apprentices 
The  advice  contained  in  thom  merits  the  atteu 
tion  of  old  and  young.  J. 
No.  I. 

9  mo.,  1801. 

Being  favored  to  desire  that  thou  and  th^ 
other  young  men  may  be  kept  in  a  reverent,  ten 
der  fear  of  offending  the  Lord  your  Maker  in  an; 
thing,  I  seemed  most  easy  to  attempt  a  fev 
lines  to  thee,  after  this  manner,  without  any  wis) 
to  write  much,  but  so  as  to  reach  the  divine  wit 
ness  on  thy  mind. 

I  tenderly  request  thee  to  weigh  these  remarki 
solidly,  and  at  such  time  as  thy  mind  is  mos- 
favored  with  good  desires  for  thyself,  and  at  sucl  i 
time  as  thou  art  favored  to  crave,  that,  wheifji 
thou  hast  done  with  the  things  of  time,  thoiB 
mayest  be  found  worthy  to  have  a  place  in  th<ft 
mansions  of  eternal  rest  and  peace.    Now,  I  bej 
lieve  that  the  way  to  be  truly  happy,  is  to  endeaR 
vor  to  do  the  will  of  God.  The  way  to  enjoy  thm 
blessings  intended  for  his  dear  children,  is  UM 
serve  him,  and  obey  him  in  child-like  simplicity  ■ 
to  dwell  under  a  sense  that  He  is  our  FatherM 
and  to  look  up  to  Him,  as  one  who  can  provide  fo;! 
us,  take  care  of  us,  lead  us,  feed  us,  and  keep  us 
To  have  this  sense  upon  the  mind  is  very  pre 
cious,  and  is  what  I  crave  for  me  and  mme 
and  those    under    my  care.      Here   self  i: 
gradually  reduced  and  kept  under,  and  we  ar< 
made  sensible  that  there  is  no  safety  for  us,  what  | 
ever  may  be  our  attainments,  but  as  we  are  doint 
his  will;  and  as  we  are  measurably  clothed  witlj 
a  tender,  filial  fear,  lest  we  should  be  found  doin|| 
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any  thicg  that  would  deprive  us  of  a  sense  of  his 
love  upon  our  spirits.  As  this  is  not  at  our 
command,  so  we  are  led  to  prize  it,  when  he  is 
pleased  to  favor  us  with  it;  and  when  it  is  with- 
drawn, and  we  are  left  barren  and  poor  and  strip- 
ped, and  have  nothing  as  it  were  to  lean  upon, 
and  no  feeling  of  inward  support  and  comfort, 
oh  !  what  poor  things  we  are,  let  things  in  the 
outward  be  as  they  may,  ever  so  fair  and  flourish- 
ing ;  they  are  fleeting  and  uncertain,  wearing 
away  one  day  after  another  and  leaving  us  in  an 
unprofitable  state,  if  we  have  not  something  with- 
in to  animate  and  enliven  our  minds.  As  we 
come  to  make  a  right  estimate  of  things,  and  are 
favored  to  love  the  Truth  above  all,  and  to  value 
a  sweet  and  quiet  mind,  and  the  feeling  of  divine 
love  upon  our  spirits,  above  the  transient  enjoy- 
ments of  time,  we  come  to  feel  and  to  know  that 
nothing  is  a  little  thing  to  us,  which  prevents  us 
from  drawing  nigh  to  the  Lord  in  our  hearts, 
and  offering  up  ourselves  to  Him  in  secret  dedi- 
cation, saying,/'  Here  I  am,  make  me  to  be  thine, 
and  preserve  me  from  offending  thee  in  thought, 
word  or  deed  ;  that  so  thou  mayest  be  mercifully 
pleased  to  enrich  my  mind  with  the  illuminations 
of  thy  own  light,  and  to  favor  we  with  thy  life- 
giving  presence/'        Thy  friend,       W.  G. 

USEFUL  MAXIMS. 

In  a  letter  of  the  late  Joseph  John  Gurney 
to  his  son,  at  school,  the  following  maxims  are 
given  for  his  guidance  :-— 

First, — Never  begin  or  end  the  day  without 
prayer.  Wait  on  the  Lord  more  often  than  the 
day,  and  call  upon  his  holy  name,  for  without 
his  help  we  can  do  nothing  truly  well. 

Secondly.-— Read  a  small  portion  of  Scripture 
every  day,  by  thyself,  in  thy  own  private  cham 
ber,  besides  attending  family  reading.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  the  best  of  books.  Learn  to  love  them 
dearly,  to  prize  them  highly,  and  to  use  them 
diligently. 

Thirdly. — Keep  carefully  to  the  plain  lan- 
guage, and  never  be  ashamed  of  being  a  consis- 
tent friend.  Rest  assured  that  to  be  half  a  Chris- 
tian and  half  not,  and  half  a  friend  and  half 
not,  will  never  answer  any  good  purpose. 

Fourthly. — Be  a  whole  man  to  everything. 
At  Latin,  be  a  whole  man  to  Latin.  At  geome- 
try or  history,  be  a  whole  man  to  geometry  or 
history.  At  play,  be  a  whole  man  to  play.  At 
washing  and  dressing,  be  a  whole  man  to  wash- 
ing and  dressing.  Above  all,  at  meeting,  be  a 
whole  man  to  worship. 

Fifthly. — Never  speak  or  think  highly  of  thy- 
self. Thou  art  a  poor  unworthy  creature — a 
mere  worm  of  earth.  Thou  hast  not  a  single 
talent  or  faculty  which  thou  hast  not  received 
from  God.    Dwell  in  humility  before  him. 

Sixthly.  — Avoid  all  vain  and  evil  thoughts. 
Remember  dearest  Aunt  Rachel's  saying — <'Evil 
thoughts  are  sin/' 


Seventhly. — Mind  thy  manners  as  well  as  thy 
morals.  Do  not  be  clumsy  and  awkward.  Be 
always  ready  to  serve  and  please  all  around  thee. 
Be  swift  to  give  up  thy  own  will  to  the  will  of 
others  in  little  things  this  is  the  way  to  be  a 
true  gentleman. 

Finally. -  '^Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  for  there  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the 
grave,  whither  thou  art  going." 

So  farewell,  my  dearest  boy.  We  are  all  well 
and  happy.  I  am  thy  loving  father, 

J.  J.  Gurney. 


ON  RELIGIOUS  MEDITATION. 

By  Religious  Meditation  is  meant  that  in- 
ward retirement  of  mind  from  the  cares  and  con- 
cerns of  this  world,  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate the  works  of  God,  both  in  creation  and  re- 
demption ;  and  consider  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  him,  and  one  to  another. 

To  have  the  mind  frequently  engaged  in  this 
manner,  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  a  Christian.  For  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  that  of  inward  retirement 
and  private  prayer,  some  persons  set  apart  par- 
ticular times  of  the  day;  whilst  others  find  it 
practicable,  when  they  are  engaged  in  their  out- 
ward employments,  inwardly  to  retire  from  the 
world's  concerns,  secretly  to  meditate  upon  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  re- 
newal of  their  spiritual  strength,  and  to  pour 
out  their  supplications  unto  him.  To  prescribe 
the  mode  of  performing  these  duties,  is  not  my 
business;  and  indeed  it  is  a  point  in  which  we 
cannot  well  proscribe  one  for  another.  That  they 
are  duties,  important  and  beneficial,  will,  no  doubt 
be  generally  admitted  :  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  been  practised  by  the 
righteous  of  all  generations.  We  are  told  that 
Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  and  we  may  reasona- 
bly suppose,  that  this  was  by  secret  communion 
with  him,  and  meditation  upon  his  works  and 
commands. 

Of  religious  meditation  we  have  an  example 
in  the  case  of  Isaac;  and  from  incidental  men- 
tion of  his  ''going  into  the  field,  at  eventide,  to 
meditate,"  a  presumptive  proof,  at  least,  is  afford- 
ed, that  the  practice  was  not  uncommon  with 
the  Patriarchs  To  Joshua,  the  successful  lead- 
er of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  promised 
land,  this  command  was  given  :  ''This  book  of 
the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ;  but 
thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that 
thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is 
written  therein;  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  suc- 
cess." We  have  but  little  left  on  record  in  the 
Scripures,  of  the  privatte  religious  exercises  of 
those  concerning  whom  they  are  written,  previous- 
ly to  the  book  of  Psalms.  Here  we  find  in  the  first 
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Psalm,  religious  meditation  represented  as  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  employment  of  the  man  who 
is  styled  blessed.  "  His  delight/'  says  the  Psalm- 
ist, is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law 
doth  he  meditate  day  and  night/'  It  was,  no 
doubt,  to  this  duty  that  the  Psalmist  alluded, 
when  he  gave  this  exhortation:  ''Commune 
with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed;  and  be 
still."  The  benefits  which  result  from  religious 
meditation  are  thus  described;  "My  soul  shall 
be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness,  and  my 
mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips,  when  I 
remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on 
thee  in  the  night  watches."  Again  we  fiod  this 
employment  excellently  and  profitably  illustra- 
ted, and  its  boneflts  under  close  conflicts 
strongly  described  :  ''  I  have  considered  the  days 
of  old ;  the  years  of  ancient  times.  I  call  to  re- 
membrance my  song  in  the  night,  and  my  spirit 
made  diligent  search.  Will  the  Lord  cast  off 
forever,  and  will  he  be  favorable  no  more  ?" 
After  various  considerations  of  this  kind,  the 
Psalmist  concludes  in  this  manner ;  "  Sarely  I 
will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old.  I  will  med- 
itate also  of  all  thy  works,  and  talk  of  thy  do- 
ings. Thy  way,  0  God,  is  in  the  saoctuary  : 
Who  is  so  great  a  God  as  our  God !" 

But  the  inspired  writefs  did  not  confine  their 
meditation  to  the  law  of  their  God,  or  to  his 
providential  dealings  with  his  people.  They 
saw  hita,  and  they  adored  him,  in  tho  works  of 
Creadon  From  these  they  drew  many  beauti- 
ful similes,  and  inculcated  much  important  and 
humbling  instruction.  ''  The  Heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  hfs 
handy-work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  There 
is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard.  Again,  ''  When  I  consider  thy  hea- 
vens the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that 
art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him." 

Our  duties  also  afford  very  copious  subjects 
for  our  meditation.  Thus  the  apostle  Paul  enu- 
merates many  particulars  of  a  very  comprehen- 
sive nature,  and  recommends  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  favorite  Philippians  :  "  What- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoeyer  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue ;  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things."  To  this  exhortation  he  adds 
these  memorable  words :  "Those  things  which 
ye  have  both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard, 
and  seen  in  me^  do;  and  the  God  of  peace  shall 
be  with  you." 


A  sufferer  said,  after  six  years  of  pain  and 
confinement  to  her  bed,  "  I  longed  to  go  to  hea- 
ven, that  I  might  be  happy,  but  the  Lord  has 


brought  heaven  down  to  my  bed;  for  I  am  so 
happy,  so  full  of  his  presence  !" 

EXTRACTS    FROM    OBSERVATIONS    ON  SILEN 
WORSHIP. 
BY  J.  J.  GURNET. 

I  have  sometimes  met  with  persons  of  a  tenn 
der  and  seeking  mind,  who  have  imbibed  a  no 
tion,  that  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  order 
to  silent  worship  is  a  vacuity  from  all  ideas; 
and  who  have  been  greatly  discouraged  by  thei 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  attain  to  a  state,  whic 
the  God  of  nature  has  seen  fit  to  render  impos 
sible.  That  which  is  truli/  required  for  this  holy 
purpose,  is  an  abstractedness  from  worldly 
thoughts,  and  a  quiet  fixing  of  the  soul  on  God 
The  glorious  idea  of  an  omnipotent,  omniprescm 
Being,  will  then  fill  our  minds;  and  so  far  from  oui 
being  destitute  of  an  object  to  contemplate,  one 
will  be  before  us,  of  sufficient  depth  and  magni 
tude,  to  occupy  the  mindsof  saints  and  angels  to  all 
eternity.  When  we  take  our  seats  in  a  meeting  foi 
worship,  we  ought  to  endeavour,  without  delay, 
to  draw  near  in  spirit  unto  God,  and  to  wait  on 
him.  When  this  is  our  condition,  our  secret 
prayers  and  praises  will  soon  arise  from  tho  alta' 
of  the  heart ;  and  these  will  often  occupy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time  which  we  spend  in  silent 
meetings 

"  Search  me,  0  God,"  said  the  Psalmist,  "and 
know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts; 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead 
me  in  the  way  everlasting."  Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  24 
In  answer  to  such  petitions  as  these,  our  Hea 
venly  Father  is  often  known  to  search  the  heart 
of  the  worshipper.  Our  secret  faults,  as  well  as 
our  presumptuous  sins,  are  detected  by  the  light 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  are  made  manifest,  for  our 
humiliation,  at  the  tribunal  of  conscience.  Now, 
this  is  a  work  with  which  we  must  endeavor, 
through  divine  help,  faithfully  to  co-operate; 
and  thus  another  proportion  of  our  silent  hour 
may  be  profitably  spent,  in  close  self-examination 
before  the  Lord.  Such  an  exercise  will  lead  in- 
to penitence,  and  penitence  will  again  be  found 
the  nurse   of  prayer.    "The  sacrifices  of  God 


are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."  Ps.  li.  17. 

There  is  an  inseparable  connexion  between 
ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  learning  to  do  well.  The 
same  light  which  detects  our  transgressions,  will 
make  manifest  to  us  the  course  of  conduct 
which  we  ought  to  pursue  ;  nor  will  our  gracious 
Lord  and  Master  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petition 
— "Make  thy  way  straight  before  my  face."  Not 
only  will  the  true  worshipper,  in  his  silent  wait 
ing  on  the  Lord  be  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  bearing  all  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  but 
the  particular  duties  which  lie  in  his  own  path 
the  sacrifices  which  he,  as  an  individual,  is  call- 
ed upon  to  make — will  be  made  manifest  to  his 
mind;  and  often  will  he  find  ability,  while  all 
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pound  him  is  silence,  to  reaew  his  covenant  with 
le  Lord — that  he  will  ''follow  the  Lamb  whith- 
rsoever  he  goeth." 
In  thus  drawing  near  to  the  Lord  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  searched  by  his  Spirit,  re- 
proved by  the  light  of  his  law,  and  guided  in  a 
course  of  obedience,  two  qualities  are  indispensa- 
ble in  the  Christian  worshipper.  The  first  is  that 
godly  sincerity ,  which  will  induce  us  to  bring  our 
wliole selves  to  the  light;  and  will  lead  us  without 
any  compromise  to  acceptthe  verdict  of  conscience 
respecting  both  our  past  transgressions,  and  our 
present  duties.  The  second  is  child-like  reliance 
on  the  yuidcince  and  governraent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  May  this  honest  and  believing  heart 
more  and  more  abound  amongst  us,  for  our  own 
peace'  sake,  and  for  the  glory  of  God! 


Extract  from  Maxims,  llorals,  Miscellanies  for 
Jlerchants  and  Men  of  Business.  By  E. 
Hunt. 

It  is  always  better  to  raise  a  person  who  has 
fallen  than  to  trample  him  in  the  dust;  to  speak 
the  words  of  hope  and  consolation,  than  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  contempt  and  scorn.  We 
were  led  to  this  reflection  the  other  day  upon 
learning  the  circumstances  attenc-ing  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  merchant  ivhom  we  know  to  be  a 
man  of  honor  and  probity.  B — —  had,  what  is 
commonly  termed,  failed;  that  is,  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes uniooked  for,  and  against  which  it  was 
impossible  to  provide,  had  reduced  his  means  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  meet  his  engagements. 
With  a  gloom  of  heart  which  was  natural  under 

the  circumstances,  B  prepared  to  meet  his 

creditors  and  give  them  satisfaction  as  far  as  he 
was  able.  The  day  on  which  they  assembled  at 
his  counting-room  was  rainy  and  dreary,  a  day 
on  which  a  single  gleaming  ray  of  the  sun  would 
have  been  a  blessing.  The  creditors  were  gather- 
ed around  a  table,  and  with  gloomy  brows  they 
awaited  the  announcement  of  the  amount  they 
were  to  expect  upon  each  dollar  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  broken  merchant.  B  appear- 
ed with  an  expression  of  resignation  upon  his 
countenance,  and  yet  it  was  occasionally  clearly 
seen,  that  there  was  a  suppressed  agony  in  his 
heart.  For  a  time  there  was  a  silent  exaniina- 
tion  of  books  and  papers  as  each  creditor  sought 
to  ascertain  tlie  amount  for  which  he  would  suf- 
fer. Then,  a  man  of  keen  sympathies,  to  whom 
this  silence  was  painful,  remarked,  "  It  is  a  rainy 

day.'^      Yes,"  replied  B  and  there  was  a 

beam  of  light  on  his  countenance,  but  it  will 
not  always  be  rainy."  The  tone  and  nature  of 
the  expression  struck  the  sympathizing  merchant, 
and  he  almost  immediately  arose  and  proposed 
that  an  extension  should  be  granted,  to  allow 

B  to  recover  from  his  disaster.    There  was 

but  little  discussion.  The  proposition  was  re- 
ceived with  general  favor^  and  unanimously  agreed 


to.    B  returned  to  his  business  with  alight 

heart,  labored  earnestly  and  devotedly,  and,  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time,  was  enabled  to  pay  all  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent. 

The  lesson  of  this  anecdote  is  one  that  should 
be  taken  to  the  heart  of  every  merchant.  It  is 
a  lesson  of  duty,  of  humanity,  and  of  profit, 
which  no  considerate  and  conscientious  man  will 
neglect.  In  the  first  and  highest  place — in  the 
most  religious  sense — it  is  a  lesson  of  duty.  "  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto 
you,"  is  the  plain  precept  to  be  followed  as  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night.  Con- 
sider the  circumstances  that  have  brought  about 
this  disaster  to  a  brother  merchant's  business. 
Imagine  yourself  surrounded  by  the  same  gloomy 
attendance,  the  keen  apprehension  of  the  ills  of 
sudden  poverty,  and  with  the  imputation  of  dis- 
honesty. 

"The  general  scorn  of  men — which,  who  can  bear?" 

Then,  and  then  only,  can  you  appreciate  in  full 
the  terrors  of  the  broken  merchant's  position, 
and  feel  intensely  that  it  is  your  duty  to  reach 
forth  a  helping  hand. 

In  the  second  place,  the  anecdote  teaches  a 
lesson  of  humanity.  How  many  fall  never  to  rise 
again  !    How  many  who  have  failed  like  B- 


have  despaired  of  ever  regaining  their  credit 
and  position  in  the  commercial  world,  and  have 
given  themselves  to  idleness  and  dissipation  till 
their  families  have  hungered  and  shivered  beside 
the  cold  hearth  !  It  is  true  that  their  creditors 
are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  evils  con- 
sequent of  a  weakness  of  will.  They  may  plead 
they  were  not  their  brother's  keeper.  But  would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the 
broken  merchant  some  ground  to  stand  upon?  to 
have  let  at  least  one  ray  of  hope  shine  upon  him 
in  his  hour  of  gloom,  in  order  to  encourage  him 
for  another  effort  in  business,  and  save  his  wife 
and  children  from  the  perils  of  starvation  ?  We 
think  that  such  would  have  been  the  plain  path 
of  humanity,  and  that  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  the  rescued  family  would  have  been  a  reward 
beyond  all  Golconda's  wealth. 

Lastly,  the  anecdote  teaches  a  lesson  of  profit, 

using  the  word  in  a  mercantile  sense.  If  B  's 

creditors  had  taken  their  few  cents  on  the  dollar 
at  the  meeting  we  have  described,  that  would 
probably  have  been  all  they  would  ever  have  re- 
ceived of  the  money  due  them.  By  the  exten- 
sion, they  obtained  every  cent,  and  this  might 
be  the  happy  result  in  a  hundred  cases  where 
it  now  occurs  in  one,  if  the  value  of  an  extension 
were  but  properly  appreciated.  If  the  few  cents 
could  be  spared  for  the  time  to  enable  those  who 
are  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  to  re- 
cover their  balance  and  continue  the  prosecution 
of  their  business,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  full  amount  advanced  could  be 
regained. 
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While  thus  urging  upon  the  mercantile  class 
their  duty  to  their  unfortunate  brethren,  we  would 
also  caution  them  to  enquire  always,  whether 
a  failure  is  the  consequence  of  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes, or  of  continued  dishonesty  or  neglect; 
or,  metaphorically,  whether  the  farm  has  gone 
to  ruin  because  of  the  farmer's  neglect  or  fraudu- 
lent speculation,  or  because  of  opposing  elements 
or  disease.  An  extension  to  one  convicted  of 
dishonesty  would  be  but  a  fresh  impulse  to  fraud; 
and,  granted  to  one  of  habitual  neglect,  would  be 
but  to  consign  the  mooey  to  a  deeper  grave.  It 
is  always  possible  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  causes  of  a  failure  in  time,  if  we  go 
about  the  investigation  in  time.  Upon  the  re- 
sult of  that  investigation  let  the  creditor's  course  i 
of  action  be  founded.  To  the  neglectful  or  dis- ! 
honest  let  there  be  awarded  a  speedy  settlement 
and  a  rapid  riddance  of  all  business  connection. 
But  in  behalf  of  many  families  who  have  been, 
condemned  to  ruin  and  poverty,  and  in  behalf 
of  many  of  the  honest  and  industrious  who  may 
have  been  unfortunate,  and,  by  unrelieved  mis- 
fortunes, driven  to  vicious  courses,  we  plead  for 
an  extension  when  it  is  deserved. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  6,  1856. 

Died, — On  the  18th of  8th  mo.,  near  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  of  a  lingering  consumption,  Rebecca  Ann 
BoRTON,  daughter  of  William  Borton,  aged  nearly 
nineteen  years. 

 .  In  this  city  on  Saturday  morning,  2d  inst., 

Elizabeth  Rodman,  relict  of  the  late  Samuel  Rod- 
man, senior. 

Her  life  has  almost  spanned  a  century.  "  The 
events  of  three  generations  have  passed  before  her. 
The  years  of  her  youth  were  spent  under  the  rule 
of  royal  governors.  Hergrandfather  owned  the  ship 
which  carried  that  ill-fated  cargo  to  Boston,  and 
made  its  harbor  the  scene  of  one  of  the  acts  that 
opened  the  American  Revolution — resulting  in  the 
birth  of  a  great  and  independent  nation. 

In  her  Island  home  she  shared  the  trial  inci- 
dental to  a  state  of  war.  where  neutrality  was  the 
only  means  of  self-preservation,  yet  subject  to  the 
privations  within  the  power  of  an  irritated  foe  to 
inflict.  Her  father  was  the  first  to  test  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  or  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  He 
believed  that  the  Constitution  gave  freedom  to  the 
slave,  and  insisted  on  paying  to  such  the  earnings 
of  their  own  labor,  instead  of  to  those  who  claimed 
the  servants  and  the  wages  too.  The  case  was 
tried  and  freedom  triumphed.  Her  long  life  has 
been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  highest  duties. 
Philanthropic  in  all  her  feelings,  she  promoted  the 
various  objects  which  involved  the  happiness  of 
others,  or  advanced  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

Benevolence  was  the  ruling  principle  of  her 
heart.  Those  who  needed  charity  or  counsel,  never 
appealed  to  her  in  vain  Her  experience  and  in- 
stinctive perception,  pointed  out  to  whom  a  help- 
ing hand  might  be  extended  in  hours  of  sorrow  or 
privation,  and  she  was  quick  to  obey  that  divine 


impulse  and  bear  the  means  of  relief  and  consola- 
tion. Thus,  active  in  all  her  charities,  time  had  no 
power  to  relax  her  exertions,  nor  impair  her  re- 
membrance of  the  objects  of  her  regard.  With  her 
years  her  mind  became  more  and  more  expanded 
—and  more  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  those  from 
whom  she  had  differed — yiehlinjj  to  them  the  same 
privilege  which  she  claimed  for  herself,  to  be 
governed  in  all  things  by  wdiat  she  believed  to  be 
right;  and  though  her  eye  became  dim,  she  had 
full  confidence  in  the  light  within  her,  which 
she  endeavored  to  obey.  Years  at  length  impaired 
her  frame,  and  what  she  had  performed  all  her  life 
for  others,  seemed  like  imposing  a  burden  on  her 
friends  when  to  be  done  for  herself. 

But  in  her  weakness,  her  patience  did  not  often 
forsake  her,  and  she  waited  forthe  hour,  when  tbe 
ties  of  life  should  be  separated  and  her  spirit  be  at 
rest  in  the  presence  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
name  was  often  on  her  lips.  At  length  it  came, 
unattended  by  any  apparent  diseise,  and  preceded 
only  by  one  long  sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  no 
more. 

She  was  born  at  Nantucket,  Dec.  9,  1757;  and 
died  at  New  Bedford,  Aug,  2d,  1956.— New  Bed' 
ford  Mercury. 

Died,  At  Portchester,  New  York,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  inst.,  after  an  illness  of  four  days 
Henry  L.,  only  child  of  William  E.  and  Tacy  L. 
Ward,  aged  nineteen  months,  a  member  of  Pur- 
chase Monthly  Meeting,  New  York. 

 ,  On  the  21st  inst.  Edward,  aged  one  year, 

and  on  the  22d  John,  aged  nearly  four  years,  sons 
of  William  and  Mary  E.  Williams  of  Waterford, 
Loudoun  County,  Virginia. 

To  those  who  have  lost  a  child — who  have 
seen  the  little  one,  whose  prattling  joy  had  beea 
the  sweet  music  that  cheered  the  sorrowing 
hour,  go  down  with  a  disease  as  a  plucked 
flower  withers  before  the  morning  sun — it  is  sad 
to  read  an  obituary  notice  even  of  a  stranger 
child.  The  loss  of  a  sweet  and  beloved  child  is 
a  sorrow  that  none  but  those  who  have  suffer- 
ed can  have  the  least  realizing  sense ;  it  is  unlike 
that  of  any  other  relation — it  is  not  like  the 
tearing  off  simply  of  a  limb,  but  unwinding  and 
breaking  to  pieces  the  little  tendrils  that  have 
grown  around  the  heart  and  become  part  of  one's 
self.  It  is  the  opening  of  all  the  feelings,  and 
pouring  sorrow  in  at  every  pore.  From  the  first 
recognition  of  the  child,  when  it  turns  its  infant 
eye  upon  its  parents,  hope,  expectation  and  joy, 
mingled  with  the  dread  of  some  unforeseen  diffi- 
culty or  sorrow,  springs  up  in  the  soul,  and 
grows  with  its  growth  and  strengthens  with  its 
strength,  until  they  becpme  the  leading  feature 
of  our  affections.  What  the  little  one  will  6e, 
more  than  what  he  is,  is  what  we  love.  What 
we  hope  for  and  what  we  expect,  more  than  what 
we  see  and  know,  are  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  our 
children.  Every  developement  of  character, 
every  new  sign  of  increasing  knowledge,  every 
new  idea  or  thought,  or  show  of  reason,  is  no- 
ticed, caught  up,-  and  loved  ;  and  we  clasp  them 
every  day  to  our  breast  with  new  emotions  and 
stronger  affections.  The  first  smile  creates  a  new 
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affection ;  the  langli  another  ;  the  recognition 
adds  its  tendril,  the  first  step,  the  asking  look, 
the  sign  of  joy  at  being  understood,  the  new 
plea  for  something  desired,  the  attempt  to  do 
some  manly  act — all  add,  one  after  another,  a 
strand  to  the  cords  that  bind  the  child  to  the 
parent's  heart;  we  live  in  the  j  y  of  hope  and 
bright  expectation — hope  it  will  become  a  still 
greater  object  of  pride,  in  increasing  joy  and  de- 
light. Thus  the  little  one  in  whom  we  live  our- 
selves, binds  itself,  day  by  day,  stronger  and 
stronger  to  our  hearts  and  affections,  until  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  our  existence,  and  its  separation 
and  death  the  most  agonizing  of  all  conceivable 
sorrow.  Death  at  all  times,  even  under  the 
least  trying  circumstances,  is  a  sad  thing,  and 
leaves  its  mark  deep  in  the  memory  of  the  liv- 
ing; but  the  death  of  a  bright,  cheerful,  happy 
child,  whose  laugh  has  rung  out  sweet  and  clear 
as  the  song  of  the  morning  lark,  and  echoed 
through  every  room  vsith  a  svTeeter  music  ;  whose 
tottering  steps  and  prattling  tongue  ever  gave 
joy  to  the  household,  and  whose  pleasant  gleeful 
mirth  touched  every  ear,  and  brought  a  quick  re- 
sponse— who  gave  delight  to  all,  and  was  really  a 
well  spring  of  pleasure  to  the  soul — leaves  an 
impression  never  to  be  effaced.  It  changes  joy 
into  sadness,  and  gives  a  gloomy,  dark  and  sor- 
rowful shade  to  everything  that  before  was  plea- 
sant and  agreeable.  The  doors  creak  louder  on 
their  hinges  ;  the  unfrequented  rooms  are  stiller, 
darker,  gloomier — the  wind  has  a  deeper  moan — 
bhe  very  sunshine  and  the  storm  seem  to  speak 
in  subdued  tones.  The  vacant  ohair  at  the  ta- 
ible,  the  empty  crib,  the  little  shoes  on  the  shelf, 
the  hat  on  the  ho'>k,  the  broken  toy,  the  little 
wagon — all  say  ^He  is  gone.'  'Dead'  is  written 
:)n  the  knobs  of  the  doors,  engraved  on  the  win- 
dows and  stamped  on  everything.  The  trees, 
the  flowers,  the  ripening  fruit  and  the  waving 
liarvest,  echo  back,  'He  is  gone.'  Tears  start 
unbidden  from  the  eyes,  and  the  deepest  affec- 
tions of  the  soul  gush  forth  in  sorrow  and  an- 
guish." 


I  The  Christian's  path  is  a  plain  path.  He  is  to 
"  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works 
i  of  darkness,  but  rather  to  reprove  them."  He 
is  to  "  come  out  and  be  separate,  and  touch  no 
unclean  thing,  that  the  Lord  may  receive  him 
and  be  a  fatlier  to  him." 

Assuredly  I  remain  as  ever  thy  friend, 

J.  M. 


Mt.  Gilead,  8mo.  22,  1856. 

Esteemed  Friend,  W.  W.  Moore: — I  am  much 
idified  in  reading  the  contents  of  the  paper,  and 
lave  been  interested  in  the  communications  on 
he  several  subjects  of  Slave  Labor  Produce,  the 
m necessary  use  of  Tobacco,  and  on  Friends 
although  the  one  in  the  last  paper  on  voting 
B  on  the  wrong  side,  or  it  appears  so  to  me. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  people 
professing,  as  we  do,  the  peacable  principles  that 
)ur  Society  has  so  long  published  to  the  world, 
sannot  consistently  promote  men  to  office  in  a 
government  that  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
Might  makes  right,"  or,  in  other  words,  the 
majority  must  bear  rule,  even  by  the  dint  of  the 
ttiword,  gun,  or  bayonet. 


From  Itie  Philadelphia  EveninR;  Bulletin  of  8th  mo.  29,  1866- 
THE  FRIENDS  IN  KANSAS. 

Among  the  most  flagrant  outrages  committed 
in  Kansas,  is  the  attack  on  a  settlement  known 
as  "  the  Quaker  Mission,"  by  a  band  of  Geor- 
gians. The  houses  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
were  plundered,  their  horses  were  stolen,  they 
were  threatened  and  insulted,  and  there  was  a 
menace  given  that  they  would  carry  off  the  wo- 
men to  their  camp.  The  settlers  all  had  to  fly 
for  their  lives  and  their  honor. 

There  are  several  small  settlements  of  Friends 
in  Kansas,  and  we  therefore  do  not  know  which 
particular  one  is  referred  to  in  the  recent  dispatch. 

:  A  letter  in  the  Friends'  Review,  from  Richard 
Mendenhall,  dated  Crescent  Hill,  near  Osuwato- 
mie,  July  27th,  says  that  there  are  five  faiiiilies, 
of  about  twenty-five  members,  on  Stranger  Creek, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Fort  Leavenworth  ;  six 

I  fatinlies,  of  about  thirty  members,  on  the  Pota- 
watomie,  while  the  other  Friends  are  scattered 
in  various  parts  of  the  territory.  It  is  probable 
that  one  of  the  two  settlements  mentioned  above 
is  that  which  was  attacked  by  the  chivalrous 

,  Georgians.  The  following  extract  from  Richard 
Mendendall's  letter,  while  it  proves  the  gentle. 
Christian  spirit  of  the  settlers,  shows  also  that 
there  had  been  intimations  of  violent  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Southerners,  a  month  ago. 
He  says  : 

We  feel  our  position  to  be  a  peculiarly  trying 
one.  Under  the  present  excited  and  unsettled 
state  of  things  in  Kansas,  it  is  not  likely  that 
other  Friends  will  soon  join  us  by  immigration, 
and  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  the  terri- 
tory, critical  as  the  state  of  things  around  us 
may  seem  to  be.  Under  the  gross  outrages  and 
grievous  wrongs  which  are  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  Kansas,  it  requires  close  exercise  of 
I  faith  for  a  man  of  peace  to  maintain  his  princi- 
ples. It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  maintain  the 
right  kind  of  feelings  towards  the  wicked  perpe- 
trators of  the  wrongs  we  suffer.  It  is  only  by  a 
close  exercise  of  Christian  faith  that  this  can  be 
done,  and  supposing  one  to  have  gained  the  vic- 
tory over  wrong  in  his  own  breast,  his  work  is 
but  half  accomplished.  If  defensive  warfare 
could  be  justified  in  any  case,  It  would  seem  to 
be  so  in  the  present  one;  and  while  the  people 
in  Kansas,  generally,  are  preparing  for  defence, 
and  calling  upon  all  to  do  the  same,  the  advo- 
cates of  peace  can  but  feel  themselves  placed 
in  a  trying  position,  not  knowing  at  what  hour 
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thej  may  be  called  upon  to  test  their  faith  in  the 
principles  of  peace.  We  know  not  but  that  we 
may  be  required  to  seal  our  testimonies  with  our 
blood.  Some  of  our  number  have  been  threat- 
ened with  violence,  but  so  far  as  we  are  certainly 
informed,  none  has  yet  been  offered,  though  it  is 
rumored  that  one  Friend  in  a  distant  part  has 
been  shot,  but  not  mortally  wounded.  We  are 
sensible  that«our  position  is  one  liable  to  trial, 
and  calling  for  the  sympathies  and  judicious 
counsel  of  our  brethren.  Doubtless  it  is  only  by 
a  strict  adherence  to  Christian  faith,  and  dwell- 
ing near  the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  pursue  the  right  course, 

"  Richard  Mendenhall." 
"  Crescent  Hillj  near  Osawatomie,  Kansas,  7 
mo.  27,  1856.^' 


CHARACTER. 

Merchants  count  over  their  treasures  every 
year,  balance  expenditures  and  receipts,  and,  if 
the  latter  do  not  greatly  exceed  the  former, 
change  their  course,  and  bend  all  their  energies 
upon  detecting  and  guarding  against  a  recurrence 
of  the  evil.  Why  should  we  not  all  sometimes 
thus  take  account  of  our  less  perishable  stock, 
balance  the  souFs  accounts,  and  ask  if  our  gains 
exceed  our  expenses  there  ?  For  many  the 
ledger  would  read,  Spent,  time,  which  is  part 
of  eternity ;  capacities  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels',  such  opportunities  of  usefulness  and 
happiness  as  immortals  need  not  scorn  ;  gained, 
for  the  body,  meat  which  perisbeth,  fine  clothes, 
warm  shelter ;  and,  for  the  soul,  want,  rags,  and 
rust!'' 

What  is  life  without  thought.?  What  is  the 
use  in  living  if  our  spirits  do  not  grow  ?  And 
yet  half  of  us  do  not  realise  that  we  have  spirits, 
and  employ  thought  only  to  devise  a  luxurious 
dinner  or  a  showy  dress. 

There  is,  especially  in  the  young  people  of  our 
time,  a  painful  vanity  of  mind.  An  eminent 
teacher  recently  complained  that  her  occupation 
was  passing  away,  for  she  could  only  instruct 
when  there  was  a  mind  to  receive  guidance,  some- 
thing to  work  upon.  To  prove  this  assertion, 
let  any  one  observe  some  charming  young  belle^or 
beau.  Fresh,  pretty  flowers  enough  they  are  to  pass 
in  the  rough  ways  of  life;  but  let  him.  pause  and 
constitute  himself  their  Boswell  for  a  little  while. 
He  shall  find  them  practised  in  coquetry,  and 
perhaps  in  music  ;  they  can  prattle  and  smile, 
and  pass  shallow  criticism  upon  those  wiser  than 
themselves  ;  they  have  been  everywhere  and  seen 
nothing ;  they  know  a  little  of  everything  and 
the  meaning  of  nothing  whatever. 

But  it  is  not  wholly  the  young  people's  fault. 
Families  are  brought  up  without  thought,  fore- 
sight or  insight.  Children  are  misunderstood, 
allowed  to  misunderstand  each  other,  grow  in 
the  dark,  and  contract  habits  and  beliefs  for 


which  society  must  suffer,  and  which  they  must 
themselves  unlearn  in  after  life  by  a  slow  and 
painful  process,  that  will,  perhaps,  unsettle,  be- 
sides, the  little  character  they  have. 

And  here  is  the  trouble :  parents  need  to  gair 
themselves,  and  to  give  their  children  character 
They  take  care  to  have  the  outer  garments  suit 
able;  why  neglect  also  to  furnish  the  soul  with 
clothes  ?  with  those  opinions  and-  beliefs  which 
shall  serve  as  garment  and  armor  in  the  comin 
battle  of  life  ?  Many  a  mother  leaves  her  child's 
heart  lying  ice-bound  under  luxurious  furs,  torpid 
under  fluttering  gauze,  and  knows  not  what  dis- 
ease and  deformity  are  spreading  beneath  the 
dainty  silks  and  embroideries  which  she  delights 
to  bestow. 

Fortunately,  some  fine  traits  are  indigenous 
in  our  natures;  and  fine  opportunities  of  spiritual 
developement  lie  in  almost  every  woman's  path 
The  young  mother  needs  no  teacher  but  her  child 
to  crown  her  life  with  patience,  devotion,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  other  of  those  virtues  which  make 
the  highest  beauty  of  womanhood,  and  are  them- 
selves a  guide  and  staff  through  the  silent  martyr 
dom  of  many  an  humble,  holy  life.  Yet,  if  the 
mind  were  sooner  awakened,  these  same  traits 
would  have  an  earlier  and  more  perfect  develop 
ment. 

Ignorance  is  such  a  woeful  loss ;  clad  in  its 
blindners,  we  pass  through  life  as  a  clown  might 
through  the  picture  galleries  of  Italy ;  for  are 
not  God's  picture  galleries  better  than  any  which 
Raphael  and  Correggio  have  helped  to  fill  ?  And 
to  how  many  of  us,  as  we  walk  through  these 
their  learning  and  wisdom  and  beauty  fall  like 
star-beams  into  the  dull  sea  ! 

Half,  if  not  all,  the  evil  of  existence  comei 
from  the  fact,  that  we  have  no  character,  no  aim 
no  settled  principles.  Take  away  our  surround 
ingSjOur  habits,  occupations,  dress,  and  nothing 
is  left ;  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  soul  musi 
vanish  back  into  thin  air,  its  fleshly  garment  gone 
or  given  to  some  one  who  has  used  his  talents 
better. 

In  seeking  friends  we  look  for  those  upon 
whom  we  can  depend  for  all  of  this  life  and  beyond 
those  who  will  not,  after  years  or  days  of  mutuali 
good  offices,  suddenly  fall  away,  seem  evil  when 
they  were  virtuous,  and  false  when  they  were 
true,  and  make  us  doubtful  of  all  men,  as  wel 
as  ashamed  of  ourselves,  that  we  have  ever  bee 
deceived  into  esteeming  them.  We  want  in  our 
friends  and  ourselves  cJiaraeter;  rooted  principle 
which  all  the  storms  of  earth  cause  only  to  tak 
firmer  hold  of  their  ground.  We  want  not  toliv 
as  some  study  languages,  acquiring  one  after  th 
other  with  ardor,  and  no  thought  of  pursuing  th 
differerent  literatures  to  which  they  are  a  key.  W 
want  to  understand  ourselves  and  our  destinies 
learn  to  discriminate  and  judge,  and  for  this  en 
to  shake  off  our  soul's  lethargy,  and  live,  no{ 
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dream.  "We  want  to  let  life's  shadows  pass,  and 
grasp  at  its  substances. 

"It  is  not  life,  upon  Thy  gifts  to  live  ; 
But  to  grow,  fixed  with  deeper  roots  in  Thee; 
And,  when  the  sun  and  shower  their  bounties  give, 
To  send  out  thick-leaved  limbs — a  fruitful  tree, 
Whose  green  head  meets  the  eye  for  many  a  mile. 
Whose  moss-grown  arms  their  rigid  branches  rear, 
And  full-fdced  fruits  their  blushing  welcome  smile. 
As  to  its  goodly  shade  our  feet  draw  near." 

K.  C. 


Eon  THE  CHILDREN. 

Listen  to  Me. 

My  brother  Henry  and  I  heard  the  "clink  ! 
clink!  clink  of  a  trowel  rinmng;  against  the 
hard  bricks,  at  no  great  distance  from  us,  as  we 
walked  along. 

"Listen  to  me/'  said  Matthews,  the  brick- 
layer,  to  us,  as  we  came  up  with  our  school-books. 
He  was  standing  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a 
trowel  in  his  hand,  by  a  wall  which  he  was  build- 
ing. "  With  this  little  trowel,''  said  he,  "  t  have 
helped  to  build  up  many  a  big  house.  It  is  by 
little  and  little  that  great  things  are  done,  and 
this  is  the  way,  boys,  that  you  must  get  on  with 
your  learning.  You  ought  to  know  more  to- 
morrow thaa  you  know  to-day,  and  more  the 
next  day  than  you  do  to-morrow.  By  little  and 
little  you  must  build  up  your  character  as  schol- 
ars." 

Henry  and  I  went  on,  talking  about  what  the 
bricklayer  had  said,  till  we  came  to  the  skirt  of 
the  wood,  and  here  we  heard,  stroke  after  stroke, 
the  sound  of  an  axe,  wielded  by  a  lusty  arm, 
echoing  through  the  trees. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  William,  the  woodman, 
as  with  bare  arms,  he  stood  still  a  moment  with 
his  axe  in  his  hand.  "  With  this  axe — and  it  is 
not  a  very  large  one — I  have  felled,  in  my  time, 
a  grove  of  trees.  You  see  what  may  be  done  by 
little  and  little.  If  you  have  allowed  any  faults 
to  grow,  if  you  have  any  oak  tree  error  to  fell, 
do  not  be  out  of  heart,  but  go  on  striving.  By 
little  and  little  you  may  yet  bring  them  to  the 
ground."  Henry  and  I  went  on,  sometimes 
thinking  and  sometimes  talking  of  what  the 
woodman  had  said,  till  we  met  Uncle  Anthony, 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  his  own  door.  We 
soon  told  him  what  had  been  said  to  us  by 
Matthews,  the  bricklayer,  and  William,  the  wood- 
man. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Uncle  Anthony,  "  for 
with  single  steps  I  have  walked  a  dozen  miles 
this  morning,  up  hill  and  down  hill.  You  see 
what  may  be  done  by  little  and  little.  If  you 
have  any  good  object  to  attain,  never  give  it  up, 
but  persevere  ;  by  little  and  little,  with  God's 
goodness  and  grace,  you  will  gain  your  end.  The 
bricklayer  has  told  you  how  to  build  up,  the 
woodman  has  told  you  how  to  pull  down,  and  I 
have  told  you  how  to  go  forward  till  you  have 


gained  your  ends.  Surely,  among  us  all,  you 
will  profit  by  the  lesson  which  has  been  given 
you.". 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Harry  and  I 
were  schoolboys;  and  uncle  Anthony,  and  the 
bricklayer,  and  the  woodman,  have  all  been 
called  away  from  the  world.  Still,  however  we 
often  call  them  to  mind,  and  we  have  not  yet 
forgotten  the  good  advice  they  gave  us. —  Chris- 
tian Observer. 


THE  VENOM  OF  SERPENTS. 
BY  J.  GILMAN,  M.  D. 

There  is  much  in  the  history  and  habits  of  the 
reptile  tribes,  however  repulsive  they  may  be  in 
appearance,  that  is  very  interesting.  During  a 
sojourn  of  two  or  three  months  in  the  interior 
of  Arkansas,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  par- 
adise of  reptiles,  I  paid  some  attention  to  that 
branch  of  naturalhsitory  called  ophiology.  Ifound 
four  distinct  varieties  of  rattlesnakes  (  Crofalus,') 
of  which  the  crotalus  horridus  and  crotalus  kirt- 
landii  are  most  numerous.  The  former  is  the 
largest  serpent  in  North  America.  The  family 
of  mocasin  snakes  (colluber)  is  also  quite  numer- 
ous, there  being  not  less  than  ten  varieties,  most 
of  which  are  quite  as  venomous  as  the  rattle- 
snake. 

By  dissecting  great  numbers  of  different  spe- 
cies, I  learned  that  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  poisoning  apparatus  is  similar  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  venomous  serpents.  It  con- 
sists of  a  strong  framework  of  bone,  with  its 
appropriate  muscles  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  resembling,  and  being,  in  fact,  a  pair  of 
jaws  ;  but  externally  to  the  jaws  proper,  and 
much  stronger.  To  these  is  attached,  by  a  ging- 
lymoid  articulation,  one  or  more  moveable  fangs 
on  each  side,  just  at  the  verge  of  the  mouth, 
capable  of  being  raised  at  pleasure.  These  fangs 
are  very  hard,  and  sharp,  and  crooked,  like  the 
claws  of  a  cat,  with  a  hollow  from  the  base  to 
near  the  point.  I  have  occasionally  seen  a  thin 
slit  of  bone  divide  this  hollow,  making  two.  At 
their  base  is  found  a  small  sac,  containing  two 
or  three  drops  of  venom  which  resembles  thin 
honey.  The  sac  is  so  connected  with  the  cavity 
of  the  fang  during  its  erection,  that  a  slight  up- 
ward pressure  forces  the  venom  into  the  fang  at 
its  base,  and  it  makes  its  exit  at  a  small  slit  or 
opening  near  the  point,  with  considerable  force ; 
thus  it  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  any  wound 
made  by  the  fang.  Unless  the  fangs  are  erected 
for  battle,  they  lie  concealed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  mouth,  sunk  between  the  external  and 
internal  jaw  bones,  somewhat  like  a  penknife 
blade  shut  up  in  its  handle,  where  they  are  cov- 
ered by  a  fold  of  membrane,  which  incloses  them 
like  a  sheath;  this  is  the  vagina  dentis.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  these  fangs  are  frequently 
broken  off  or  shed,  as  the  head  grows  broader,  to 
make  room  for  new  ones  nearer  the  verge  of  the 
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mouth;  for,  within  the 'vagina  dentis  of  a  very 
large  crotalus  horridus,  I  found  no  less  than  five 
fangs  on  each  sidcj  in  all  states  of  formation- — 
the  smallest  in  a  half  pulpy  or  cartilaginous 
state,  the  next  something  harder,  the  third  still 
more  perfect,  and  so  on  to  the  main,  well-set, 
perfect  fang.  Bach  of  these  teeth  had  a  well- 
defined  cavity  like  the  main  one.  Three  fangs 
on  each  side  were  frequently  found  in  copper- 
heads, vipers  and  others. 

The  process  of  robbing  serpents  of  their  ven- 
om is  easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  chloro- 
form, a  few  drops  of  which  stupifies  them.  If, 
while  they  are  under  its  influence,  they  are 
carefully  seized  by  the  neck,  and  the  vagina  den- 
tis held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant  with  a 
pair  of  forceps,  and  the  fang  be  erected  and 
gently  pressed  upward,  the  venom  will  be  seen 
issuing  from  the  fang,  and  dropping  from  its 
point.  It  may  then  be  absorbed  by  a  bit  of 
sponge,  or  caught  in  a  vial,  or  on  the  point  of  a 
lancet.  After  robbing  several  serpents  in  this 
manner,  they  were  found  after  two  days,  to  be  as 
highly  charged  as  ever  with  venom  of  equal  in- 
tensity with  that  first  taken. 

During  the  process  of  robbing  several  species 
of  serpents,  I  inoculated  several  small  but  vig- 
orous and  perfectly  healthy  vegetables  with  the 
point  of  a  lancet  well  charged  with  venom.  The 
next  day  they  were  withered  and  dead,  looking 
as  though  they  had  been  scathed  by  lightning. 
In  attempting  to  preserve  a  few  drops  of  venom, 
for  future  experiments,  in  a  small  vial  with  two 
or  three  parts  of  alcohol,  it  was  found  in  a  short 
time  to  have  lost  its  venomous  properties.  But 
after  mixing  the  venom  with  aqua  ammonia,  or 
spirits  of  turpentine,  or  oil  of  peppermint,  or  of 
cinnamon,  or  of  cloves,  or  with  nitric  or  sulphu- 
ric acid,  it  still  seemed  to  act  with  undiminished 
energy.  It  is  best  preserved  for  future  use,  by 
trituration  with  refined  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk. 

A  very  fine,  large  cotton-mouth  snake,  being 
captured  by  putting  a  shoe-string  around  him, 
became  excessively  ferocious,  striking  at  even 
the  crack  of  a  small  riding-whip.  Finding  him- 
self a  prisoner,  without  any  means  of  escape, 
he  turned  his  deadly  weapon  on  his  own  body, 
striking  repeatedly  his  well-charged  fangs  deep- 
ly into  his  flesh.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was 
put  into  a  small  basket  and  carried  forward.  In 
one  hour  after,  he  was  found  dead,  and  no  amount 
of  irritation  could  excite  the  least  indication  of 
life.  Four  hours  after,  while  removing  the  skin 
for  preservation,  the  blood  oozed  slowly  from  the 
vessels  in  a  dissolved  state.  No  violence  was 
done  to  his  snakeship,  except  what  he  did  him- 
self. 

Another  moccasin,  shot  by  s  pistol,  about  two 
inches  back  of  the  head,  and  skinned  immedi- 
ately, gave  decided  evidence  of  vitality  four 
hours  after  being  flayed,  by  wreathing  the  body 
whenever  it  was  irritated  by  a  scalpel. 


A  large  rattlesnake,  beheaded  instantly  with  a 
hoe,  would,  an  hour  and  a  half  after,  strike  at 
anything  that  pinched  its  tnil.  Of  several  per- 
sons who  were  testing  their  firmness  of  nerve, 
trying  to  hold  the  hand  steady  while  the  serpent 
struck  at  it,  not  one  could  be  found  whose  hand 
would  not  recoil,  in  spite  of  his  resolution,  and 
one  man,  a  great  bully,  by-the-by,  was  struck 
OQ  the  naked  throat  with  considerable  violence, 
by  the  headless  trunk  of  the  serpent,  and  stag- 
gered back,  fainted  and  fell  from  terror.  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Mississippi,  tells  me  he  witnessed  a 
similar  scene  once.  An  old  hunter  shot  a  rattle- 
snake's head  ofl^,  and,  after  reloading  his  gun  and 
standing  some  time,  he  stooped  to  pull  off  the 
rattles,  and  the  bloody  but  headless  trunk  of  the 
snake  struck  him  in  the  temple,  and  he  fainted 
and  fell  down  with  terror. 

Seven  venomous  serpents,  belonging  to  fine 
different  species,  were  made  to  fraternize  and 
dwell  amicably  in  one'den.    A  beautiful  pair  of 
long-bodied,  speckled  snakes,  known   as  king- 
snakes,  and  found  to  be  fangless,  and  consequent- 
ly without  venom,  were  duly  installed  as  mem- 1 
bers  of  the  family.    Some  uneasiness  was  per- ' 
ceivable  among  the  older  members,  bat  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  destroy  the  intruders,  though  1 
they  might  have  been  killed  instanter.    The  i 
next  morning,  four  of  the  venomous  serpents  i 
were  found  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  king- 
snakes,  and  one  was  still  within  their  coil,  and 
the  two  remaining  ones  would  make  no  effort  at 
self-defence.    A  largo  rattlesnake  seemed  stupid 
and  indifferent  to  his  fate.  He  could  not  be  made' 
to  threaten  or  giver  warning  even  with  his  rattles. 
The  smallest  king-snake  was  afterward  inocula- 
with  the  poison  of  one  of  the  serpents  he  had 
destroyed,  and  died  immediately  afterward — thus 
evincing  that  they  must  have  exercised  some 
power  besides  physical  force  to  overcome  their 
fellow-creatures. 

In  short,  the  result  of  a  great  num.ber  of  ex- 
periments, performed  with  the  venom  of  a  great 
variety  of  serpents,  seem  to  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions . 

1.  That  the  venom  of  all  serpents  acts  as  a 
poison  in  a  similar  manner. 

2.  That  the  venom  of  some  varieties  is  far 
more  active  than  that  of  others. 

.3.  That  a  variety  of  the  Colluber,  known  as 
the  cotton-mouth,  is  the  most  venomous  serpent 
in  Arkansas. 

4.  That  the  venom  of  serpents  destroys  all 
forms  of  organized  lifcj  vegetable  as  well  as  ani- 
mal. 

5.  That  alcohol,  if  brought  in  contjict  with 
the  venom,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  antidote. 

6.  That  serpents  do  possess  the  power  of  fas- 
cinatieg  small  animak,  and  that  this  power  ia 
identical  with  mesmerism. 

7.  That  the  blood  of  small  animals  destroyed 
by  the  venom  of  serpents  bears  a  close  resem- 
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blarjce  to  that  of  animals  destroyed  by  hglitnmg 
or  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  it  loses  its  power  of  coagu- 
lation, and  cannot  be  long  kept  from  putretac- 
tion  —-St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


PRISONS  DO  NOT  EXCLUDE  GOD. 
WriUen  by  Lady  Guion  when  in  confinement  because  of 
her  religious  opinions. 

Strong  are  the  walls  around  me, 

That  hold  nne  all  the  day  ; 
But  they  who  thus  have  bound  me, 

Cannot  keep  God  away; 
My  veiy  dungeon  walls  are  dear, 
Because  the  God  i  love  is  here. 
They  know  who  thus  oppress  me, 

'Tis  hard  to  be  alone; 
But  know  not,  One  can  bless  me, 

Who  comes  through  bars  and  stone  ; 
He  makes  my  dungeon's  darkness  bright. 
And  fills  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Thy  love,  O  God !  restores  me 

From  sighs  and  tears,  to  praise  ; 
And  deep  my  soul  adores  thee, 

Nor  thinks  of  time  nor  place  : 
I  ask  no  more  in  good  or  ill, 
But  union  with  thy  holy  will. 

'Tis  that  vv'hich  makes  ray  treasure, 

'Tis  that  which  brings  my  gain  ; 
Converting  woe  to  pleasure, 

And  reaping  joy  from  pain. 
Oh,  'tis  enough,  whate'er  befall. 
To  know  that  God  is  all  in  all. 


SEED-TIME. 

"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters/' 

Sow  in'faith  the  liitle  seed  ; 
Be  not  idle,  faint  or  weary; 

God's  eternal  promise  plead 
With  the  old  man  and  the  stripling, 
With  the  rich  and  with  the  poor  ; 
Think  that,  when  to-morrow  dawneth, 

Seed  time  may  be  thine  no  more. 
«  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters," 

Sow  in  faith  the  little  seed  ; 
Wind  and  drought,  and  rain  and  sunshme 

Still  each  other  shall  succeed  : 
In  the  morning,  in  the  evenine, 

Scatter  still  with  bounteous  hand  : 
Here  and  there,  some  grain  forgotten, 

Germinates  in  fruitful  land. 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters," 

Sow  in  faith  the  little  seed ; 
Be  of  great  results  expectant. 

For  the  harvest  is  decreed. 
Now  thou  knowest  not  the  issue, 
Now  thou  must  confide  in  God ; 
He  can  cause  thy  work  to  prosper. 
Guiding  all  events  for  good. 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters," 
Sow  in  faith  the  little  seed  ; 
Oft  an  unseen  blessing  hallows 

Some  unthought-of  word  or  deed. 
God  shall  give  thee  sweet  rejoiciug 

After  many  anxious  days  j 
And  thine  everlasting  anthem 
Shall  declare  the  Master's  praise. 

Charles  Mackay. 


TIME. 

Time  is  flying,  flying,  flying, 

Oh,  how  swiftly  by  ! 
Like  a  waterfall  that's  rushing, 
Or  a  fountain  ever  gushing — 
Hourly,  daily,  weekly,  yearly. 
Rapid  as  the  lightning,  nearly. 

Do  the  moments  fly. 

Catch  the  secoimds  as  they're  passing, 

Wa.t  not  for  the  hours. 
Prize  them  as  a  golden  treasure — 
Use  them  not  in  trifling  pleasure — 
Seconds,  minutes — prizing,  holding. 
As  you  would  those  buds  unfolding 
Into  choicest  flowers. 


THE  POWER  AND  UTILITY  OF  GLASS. 

Those  Phoenicians  who  first  made  glass  did 
certainly  not  anticipate  that  they  had  thus  crea- 
ted a  charm  by  which  man  would  hereafter  obtaia 
the  most  signal  triumphs  in  science.  They 
were  pleased  with  its  bright  coloring,  they  fash- 
ioned it  into  graceful  vessels,  they  shaped  it  into 
a  thousand  forms,  but  they  knew  not  that  a 
glance  through  the  glassy  pebble  would  open  to 
their  near-sighted  eye  the  wonders  of  the  uni- 
verse.    With  the  lens  man  governs  the  whole 
world.    He  tells  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  come  and 
depart  at  his  bidding.    He  scatters  them  as  he 
pleases,  and  he  binds  them  together,  until  their 
united  strength  melts  the  very  stone  of  stones, 
the  hardest  of  earthly  bodies,  the  diamond. 
Near-sighted  or  far-sighted  he  takes  a  glass,  and 
the  rays  of  light  are  made  to  fall  where  he  pleases, 
so  that  he  may  see  what  nature  seemed  to  have 
denied  him':    What  a  progress  is  this  from  the 
huge,  unwieldy  glass  globe,  filled  with  water,  of 
which  Seneca  speaks  with  wonder,  and  which 
the  Arab  Al  Hazem  perhaps  already  employed 
to  magnify  small  objects.    ISTow,  the  general  on 
the  battle  field,  and  the  bold  sea-capiain  on  the 
1  wide  ocean,  marshal  their  wide  scattered  forces  by 
the  aid  of  their  glasses ;  but  the  greatest  triumphs 
it  accomplishes  in  the  hands  of  the  astronomer. 
The  whole  world  lies  before  him  ;  with  one  glance 
he  looks  through  unmeasured  space  and  into  times 
unknown  to  man.    The  secrets  of  the  universe 
are  laid  open  to  him  ;  the  stars  reveal  to  him  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  world,  and  his  mind  is  lifted 
up  to  the  infinite.    Step  by  step  the  despised 
pebble  thus  becomes  the  teacher  of  mankind. 
He  tempts  the  mind  of  man  from  invention  to 
invention,  he  becomes  glass,  lens,  telescope.  And 
he  is,  perhaps,  greater  }\^t  when  he  leads  man 
not  to  the  infinitely  great,  but  to  the  infinitely 
small.    How  diminutive  appears  the  microscope 
by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  telescope  of  Lord 
Rosse.    And  yet  who  dare  say  wliich  is  the 
greater,  the  world  in  the  blue  heavens  above,  or 
the  world  in  the  drop  of  water?    Truly,  the 
pebble  has  become  light  itself.    It  has  shown 
man  two  invisible  worlds  ;  the  great,  lost  in  un- 
measurable  distance;  the  small,  lost,  in  invisible 
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diminutiveness.  The  pebble  is  the  restless  spirit 
of  the  world  of  stones  that  yearneth  and  travail- 
eth  after  light.  It  enters  the  service  of  man, 
and,  a  slave,  it  becomes  his  master.  It  endows 
hioi  with  unknown  worlds,  it  awakes  in  him  liv 
ing,  heaven-inspired  thought :  surely,  it  is  more 
than  ^'  only  a  pebble." — De  Vere's  Stray  Leave?, 
from  the  Book  of  Nature. 


DEEP  SEA  SOUNDINGS  AND  THE  OCEAN  TELE- 
GRAPH. 

Deep  soundings  are  obtained  by  sending 
down  very  heavy  weights,  and  allowing  them  to 
disconnect  on  striking  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
line  may  be  hauled  up  without  resistance.  We 
believe  the  very  deepest  soundings  ever  obtained 
were  about  200  miles  north  of  Tristan  de  Acuna, 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  in  1853.  Avery  heavy  lead 
was  tied  fast  to  a  fine  but  very  strong  twine,  and 
let  go  from  a  small  boat  in  va  dead  calm.  The 
twine  continued  to  run  directly  downward,  but 
more  and  more  slowly,  for  about  nine  boms,  and 
then  stopped  suddenly.  It  was  carefully  pulled 
up  about  fifty  feet,  and  then  let  go  again  several 
times,  always  stopping  at  the  same  point ;  but, 
on  trying  to  haul  it  quite  up,  the  twine  parted 
after  only  a  few  hundred  feet  was  hauled  in. 
The  depth  indicated  by  this  trial,  made  with  all 
the  care  possible  with  such  apparatus,  was  a 
little  over  nine  miles. 

The  better  plan  is  to  leave  the  lead  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  thus  to  save  the  line,  and  also  bring 
up  some  contrivance  attached  for  retaining  a 
specimen  of  the  bottom.  Several  plausible  in- 
ventions for  this  latter  purpose  have  been  brought 
out  and  tested,  but  with  only  moderate  success. 
It  seems  impossible  to  feel  with  any  certainty  at 
immense  depths,  as  the  line  may  be  bent  in  dif- 
ferent directions  by  currents. 

The  United  States  propeller  Arctic,  the  little 
vessel  which  has  been  immortalized  by  the 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  has  lately  sailed 
from  this  port  to  sound  across  from  Newfound- 
land to  Ireland,  preliminary  to  laying  an  electric 
telegraph  cable,  and,  as  some  previous  soundings 
have  indicated  a  comparatively  moderate  depth 
on  all  parts  of  the  proposed  route,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  precise  depth  will  be  indicated 
with  considerable  accuracy,  and  a  sample  of  the 
bed  on  which  the  cable  is  to  lie  will  be  brought 
up  at  each  attempt.  Soundings  will  be  made 
every  thirty  miles,  and  at  each  time  a  cannon- 
ball  weighing  68  lbs.,  or  a  long,  pointed  leaden 
plummet,  weighing  from  120  to  150  lbs.,  will 
be  left  on  the  bottom. 

Oa  a  late  visit  to  the  Navy  Yard  we  were 
shown  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  Perma- 
nently attached  to  the  line  is  a  plain  straight 
piece  of  gas  pipe  about  5-8-ths  of  an  inch  in  inside 
diameter,  and  a  small  nest  of  gear  wheels  with  a 
large,  thin  screw  like  a  boy's  windmill,  which 


latter,  by  twisting  around  as  the  lead  descends, 
enables  the  gear  wheels  to  register  the  depth. 
When  ready  to  sound,  the  tube  is  thrust  loosely 
through  a  hole  in  the  heavy  sinker,  so  that  its 
extremity  will  project  some  inches  below,  and 
the  sinker  is  then  attached  to  the  line  by  catches, 
in  such  a  way  that  a  slight  push  upward  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  will  release  the  weight 
forever.  The  interior  of  the  tube  is  rough,  and 
is  greased  a  little  to  insure  the  bringing  up  of 
a  portion  of  the  bottom  into  which  it  plunges. 
If  the  bottom  is  soft  mud,  it  is  a  tolerable  indi- 
cation that  no  violent  current  exists  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  heavy  cable  which  will  sink 
into  its  substance.  If,  however,  the  delicately 
loaded  affair  should  chance  to  strike  roughly  on 
the  back  of  any  scaly  monster  in  its  rapid  de- 
scent, the  lead  would  be  detached,  and  the  depth 
be  recorded  some  two  miles  less,  perhaps,  than 
that  to  which  the  mysterious  conveyor  of  market 
reports,  love  messages,  and  declarations  of  war 
will  subsequently  sink.  From  the  well-estab- 
lished fact,  however,  that  life  in  no  form  exists 
beyond  a  certain  comparatively  moderate  depth  in 
the  sea,  there  maybe  apprehended  little  danger! 
of  any  serious  mistake  from  this  cause.  ' 

The  project  for  telegraphing  directly  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  one  single  circuit,  is  a  magnificent 
one,  and  one  the  success  of  which  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  desired.  The  present  expedition  will  pro- 
bably remove  some  of  the  obscurities  with  which 
the  subject  is  now  surrounded,  and  is  one  of  the 
noble  enterprises  in  which  our  naval  vessels  are 
most  legitimately  employed  in  time  of  peace. 
The  distance  is  about  1600  miles,  allowing  for  the 
probable  inequalities  of  the  bottom,  and,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  difficulties  experienced  in  commu- 
nicating through  long  circuits  above  the  surface, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  property  which 
will  be  rendered  valueless  in  the  depths  of  ocean 
by  a  complete  fracture  at  any  single  point,  the  % 
greatness  of  the  undertaking  becomes  plainly  ^\ 
apparent.    We  are  assured,  however,  that  the 
company  having  the   enterprise  in  hand  will  'J'l^ 
weigh  well  all  considerations  affecting  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  the  rapid 
progress  making  in  all  the  arts,  among  whichiiiie 
submarine  telegraphing   is  by  no   means  theffitli 
slowest,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  a  very 
few  years  may  find  us  in  familiar  chat  with  our 
cousins  in  Great  Britain  through  the  mediump 
of  a  cluster  of  wires  buried  thousands  of  feetj 
below  the  deepest  dive  of  the  finny  tribe,  or  i^r, 
the  lowest  home  of  any  living  shell-fish.  ^edi 
  leiii 

A  CALCULATING  NEGRO  BOY.  '  I 

At  the  United  States  Hotel,  yesterday,  wasi 
stopping  a  colored  boy  named  William  Marcey,]  h\\[ 
whose  extraordinary  mathematical  powers  have  m. 
greatly  astonished  all  who  have  witnessed  his' 
demonstrations.    He  will  add  up  columns  ofl 
figures  any  length,  divide  any  given  sum,  malti- 
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ply  millions  by  thousands  within  five  minutes 
from  the  time  the  figures  are  given  him,  and 
with  such  exactness  as  to  render  it  truly  wonder- 
ful. Yesterday  noon,  in  presence  of  a  party  of 
gentleman,  he  added  a  column  of  figures,  eight 
in  line,  and  108  lines,  making  the  sum  total  of 
several  millions,  in  about  six  minutes.  The  feat 
was  so  astonishing,  and  apparently  incredible, 
that  several  of  the  party  took  off  their  coats, 
and,  dividing  the  sum,  went  to  work,  and  in  two 
hours  after  they  commenced,  produced  identical- 
ly the  same  answer.  The  boy  is  not  quite  sev- 
enteen years  of  age ;  he  cannot  read  nor  write, 
and  in  every  other  branch  of  an  English  educa- 
tion is  entirely  deficient.  His  parents  reside  in 
Kentucky,  near  Louisville. —  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette. 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 

A  French  chemist  has  recently  been  trying 
some  experiments  on  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
and  cigars,  to  discover  the  reason  why  a  cigar, 
when  partially  smoked,  extinguished  for  a  short 
time  and  ignited  again,  has  such  an  unpleasant 
flavor  in  comparison  with  what  it  had  when  first 
smoked.  His  intention  also  was  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  nicotine  absorbed  by  tobacco 
smokers. 

The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  stone  jar, 
in  which  the  tobacco  was  made  to  burn,  connect- 
ed with  a  series  of  bottles  communicating  by 
tubes.    The  bottles  were  either  empty,  or  con- 
;ained  some  water  mixed  or  not  with  a  little  sul- 
)huric  acid.    From  a  few  experiments  it  was 
bund  that,  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco  extracted 
)y  inspiration,  there  is  ten  per  cent,  nicotine. 
Chus,  a  man  who  smokes  a  cigar  of  the  weight 
)f  seventy  grains,  receives  in  his  mouth  seven 
grains  of  nicotine,  mixed  with  a  little  watery 
^^apor,  tar,  empyreumatic  oil,  &c.    Although  a 
arge  portion  of  this  nicotine  is  rejected,  both  by 
he  smoke  pulFed  from  the  mouth,  and  by  the 
aliva,  a  portion  of  it  is,  nevertheless,  taken  up 
)y  the  vessels  of  the  buccal  and  laryngeal  mucous 
nembrane,  circulated  with  the  blood,  and  acts 
ipon  the  brain.    With  those  unaccustomed  to 
he  use  of  tobacco,  the  nicotine,  when  in  contact 
vith  the  latter  organ,  produces  vertigo,  nausea, 
ieadache,    and    somnolence  ;    while  habitual 
mokers  are  merely  thrown  into  a  state  of  ex- 
itement,  similar  to  that  produced  by  moderate 
quantities  of  wine  or  tea. 

From  further  investigation  it  was  found  that 
he  drier  the  tobacco  the  less  nicotine  reaches 
he  mouth.  A  very  dry  cigar,  while  burning, 
ields  a  very  small  amount  of  watery  vapor ;  the 
moke  cools  rapidly,  and  allows  the  condensation 
f  the  nicotine  before  it  reaches  the  mouth, 
lence  it  comes  that  the  first  half  of  a  cigar 
raokes  more  mildly  than  the  second,  in  which 
certain  amount  of  condensed  watery  vapor  and 
icotine,  freed  by  the  first  half,  is  deposited. 


The  same  remark  applies  to  smoking  tobacco  in 
pipes,  and  if  smokers  were  prudent,  they  would 
never  consume  but  half  a  cigar  or  pipe,  and 
throw  away  the  other.  Smoking  through  water, 
or  with  long  tubes  and  small  bowls,  is  also  a 
precaution  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

Effect  of  color  upon  Health. — From 
several  years'  observations  in  rooms  of  various 
sizes,  used  as  manufacturing  establishments  and 
occupied  by  females  for  twelve  hours  per  day,  I 
found  that  the  workers  who  occupied  those  rooms 
which  had  large  windows,  with  large  panes  of 
glass  in  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the 
sun's  rays  penetrated  through  the  room  during 
whole  day,  were  much  more  healthy  than  the 
workers  who  occupied  rooms  lighted  from  one 
side  only,  or  rooms  lighted  through  very  small 
panes  of  glass.    I  observed  another  very  singu- 
lar fact,  viz.,  that  the  workers  who  occupied  one 
room  were  very  cheerful  and  healthy,  while  the 
occupants  of  another  similar  room,  who  were 
employed  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  were  all  in- 
clined to  melancholy,  and  complained  of  pains 
in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  and  were  often  ill  and 
unable  to  work.    Upon  examining  the  rooms 
in  question,  I  found  they  were  both  equally  well 
ventilated  and  lighted.  I  could  not  discover  any- 
thing about  the  drainage  of  the  premises  that 
could  afi'ect  the  one  room  more  than  the  other  : 
but  I  observed  that  the  room,  occupied  by  the 
cheerful  workers  was  wholly  whitewashed, and  the 
room  occupied  by  the  melancholy  workers  was 
colored  with  yellow  ochre.    I  had  the  yellow 
ochre  all  washed  off,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings 
whitewashed.    The  workers  ever  after  felt  more 
cheerful  and  healthy.    After  making  this  disco- 
very, I  extended  my  observations  to  a  number 
of  smaller  rooms  and  garrets,  and  found,  without 
exception,  that  the  occupiers  of  the  white  rooms 
were  much  more  healthy  than  those  of  the  yellow 
or  bufl-colored  rooms;  and  wherever  I  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  occupiers  of  the  yellow  rooms  to 
change  the  colour  for  whitewash,  I  always  found 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  health  and 
spirits  of  the  occupiers.    From  these  observa- 
tions, I  would  respectfully  drop  a  hint  to  the 
authorities  of  schools,  -asylums  and  hospitals,  to 
eschew  yellow,  buff,  or  anything  approaching  to 
yellow  as  the  grand  color  of  the  interior  of  their 
buildings.      Things  not  generally  appreciated 
about  the  house;  1.  The  benefit  of  thorough 
drainage -and  water  supply.  2.  The  benefit  of 
good  heating  and  ventilation.  3.  The  benefits  of 
proper  color. 


emigration. 
A  letter  from  Bergen  (Norway)  says  : — '^At 
the  commencement  of  May,  not  fewer  than  400 
Norwegian  emigrants  left  this  port  for  the 
United  States,  and  now  781  others  have  left,  all 
from  this  neighborhood.    They  go,  some  to  New 
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York,  and  others  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston 
(Texas.)  It  appears  likely  that  the  emigration 
from  Norway  will  be  extensive  this  year,  consid- 
erable numbers  of  peasants  being  at  present 
waiting  in  our  ports  ready  to  leave. 

'^""TmLADELPHIAlIZRFETS.  ' 

Flour  and  Meal. — 7'he  stock  and  receipts  of 
Breadstutls  are  small.  Fresh  ground  flonr  fronn  new 
wheat  is  worth9;6  62.  Old  stock  and  recently  giound 
is  held  at  $6  50  a  6  75.  Sales  for  honne  consunnption 
at  $6  25  a  $6  75.  Extra  and  fancy  brands  are  selling 
at  $7  50  to  $8  25.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  50,  and 
Corn  Meal  $3  50  for  strictly  fresh  ground. 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  dull, but  prices  are  steady.  Sales 
of  6000  bushels  nevt^  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red 
at  $1  52  a  1  53,  and  $1  60  a  1  63  for  white. 

GREEN  STREET  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  schools  under  the  care  of  Green  Street 
Preparative  Meeting  will  be  re-opened  on  Second  day 
the  first  of  Ninth  naonth  next.  The  Boys'  Gramnnar 
School  will  be  taught  by  Francis  H.  Ray,  of  New 
York,  who  would  prefer  having  the  few  vacancies 
filled  by  pupils  desirous  of  entering  on  a  course  of 
instruction  embracing  the  higher  branches  of  Mathe- 
matics. Of  his  capability  of  teaching,  the  Committee 
have  had  satisfactory  testimonials.  The  Girls' 
Grammar  School  will  be  taught  by  Hannah  Antrim, 
and  the  Primary  School  for  Girls  and  Boys,  by  Ann 
Bailey,  (the  same  Teachers  who  have  presided  over 
these  Schools  for  the  past  two  years.) 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  School  will 
be  limited  to  forty  ;  at  present  there  are  no  vacancies. 
The  Girls'  Grammar  School  can  receive  a  few  more 
pupils.  Parents  wishing  to  enter  their  children  ir 
either  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  can  make  early  appli 
cation  to 

David  Ellis,  No.  259  Franklin  above  Green  St. 
Macphekson  Saunders,  No.  28  N.  Fourth  St. 
Jane  Johnson,  No.  225  N.  Fourth  St. 
Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  Eleventh  above  Green  St. 


1  ONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended^  to 
commence  the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on 
the  first  2d  day  in  the  lUh  Month,  1856.  Lectures 
will  be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher; 
Also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  Medical  Prac- 
titioner— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, the  latter  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purp  ise.— 
TERMS— $-65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  ex- 
cept for  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will 
be  $5  each.  For  Circulars,  including  references  and 
further  particulars,  address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal, 
LoNDONGROVE  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa 
9  mo.  6— 5L  

G\  WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOQNG 
r  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  of  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-da)'^  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under- 
signed 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 
HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa 

REEN  LAWN  SEMINARY.  This  School  is 
handsomely  situated  near  IJnionville,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  nine  miles  south-west  from  West  Chester,  and 
sixteen  north-west  from  Wilmington,  and  is  easy  of 
access  by  means  of  public  stages,  daily  from  Wilming- 
ton, and  tri-weekly  from  West  Chester.    The  fall  and 


winter  term  will  commence  on  the  first  of  Ninth  rnontll 
next,  and  continue  twenty-eight  weeks.  All  theessen] 
tial  branches  of  a  thorough  English  Education  ar| 
taught,  also  Drawing,  Ornamental  Needle-work,  anJ 
the  French  Language.  Extra,  five  dollais  for  th| 
French,  and  three  for  Needle-work,  per  term. 

Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  fifty  five  dollars  pel 
term  of  twenty  weeks,  one  half  payable  in  a(lvance| 
For  circulars,  address  the  principal. 

Green  Lawn,  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 

LYDIA  C.  WOODWARD, 

J.  ALEXANDER  BON: 


RD,  \ 
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G\  ENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FO: 
r  GIRLS.  The  Second  Session  of  this  School  wil 
commence  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  and  continu 
in  sess.on  for  forty  weeks;  pupils  will  be  receive< 
for  half  the  School  yg^r,  (twenty  weeks.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  Institution,  em 
braces  an  elementary, practical, liberal,  and  thoroug 
English  Education.  Lectures  will  be  given  durin 
the  session,  on  al  1  the  different  parts  of  Natural  Science 
which  will  be  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  by  experi 
ments,  with  ap[)ropriate  apparatus. 

Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  Languages  will  b 
taught  by  experienced  teachers. 

This  Institution  is  situated  at  Wheatland,  Monro^ 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  healthy  and  pleasant  location 
ten  miles  from  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  H 
R.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  within  five  minutes  wal 
of  Scoltsville  Station,  on  the  above  Road,  and  tw 
miles  from  West  Rush,  on  the  C.  &  N.F.  Road,  fro 
either  of  which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

This  is  to  be  a  Friends^  School,  but  not  to  the  ex 
elusion  of  others  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  th 
rules,  which  arc  designed  to  promote  the  best  welfare 
of  the  pupils,  and  induce  propriety  of  conduct,  wit 
the  observance  of  our  testimony  of  plainness  of  speec 
and  simplicity  of  attire. 

For  board,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  pens,  ink,  an 
fuel,  $120.00,  per  School  year,  $60.00  per  half  term 
one  half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  en 
of  twenty  weeks. 

Library  and  class  books  furnished  by  the  School 
for  the  use  of  which  $2  per  session  will  be  charged.! 
No  extra  charges,  except  for  the  Languages.  Sta 
tionary  furnishe  d  at  the  usual  prices. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  provide  herself  wit 
a  pair  oi  over  shoes,  wash  basin,  towels,  tooth-bruph 
and  cup,  and  have  each  article  of  cloihicg-  distinct! 
marked. 

Letters  directed  to  the  principal,  Scottsville,  Mon 
roe  Co.,  N.  Y.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  the 
principal.  STEPHEN  COX,  Principal. 

Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I 


?i  RCILDOUN  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


^  This  Institution  will  commence  its  sixth  Session,, 
on  the  first  day  of  Tenth  month  next,  and  will  conti- 
nue in  session  forty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situatec 
neat^  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  Southwest* 
of  Coatesville  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail 
road,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed  fj-e< 
of  chargp.  The  usual  branches  comprising  a  thorough 
English  education  will  be  taught,  and  Scientific  Lec- 
tures, illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  da 
livered  weekly  during  the  session.  The  terms  are 
$55.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks,  one-half  p?iyablie 
in  advance  and  the  remainder  at  the  close  of  the  term 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Vxm 
cipal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLY  DARLINGTON,  Principal. 
T^A  W20,  2l5^,  1856.— 6t. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pr8.,Lodge  St.  North  side  of  Penaa.  Bank 
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Tortolci. 

12th  mo.  12tJi.  "  Our  letters  procured  for  us  a 
welcome  reception  from  William  R.  Isaac  and 
James  D.  Rogers,  two  of  the  principal  proprietors 
and  attorneys  upon  the  Island.  They  expressed 
a  willingness  to  afford  us  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power  to  further  the  object  of  our  mission, 
and,  accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  to 
hold  several  meetings  with  the  people. 

^'  We  noticed  upon  this  island,  as  well  as  St. 
Thomas,  many  sad  memorials  of  those  violent 
tornadoes  whicli  so  frequently  visit  these  tropical 
regions.  In  1819  and  1837,  most  of  the  build- 
ings of  Roadstown  were  demolished,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  left,  showing^hey  were  once  com- 
modious and  comfortable  habitations.  The  de 
structioii  by  these  hurricanes  is  often  so  com- 
plete that  the  owners  of  property  are  unable  to 
repair  the  desolation  which  they  occasion. 

"We  had  several  meetings  in  and  about 
Roadstown. 

"  The  first  we  attended  was  held  in  a  Metho- 
dist meeting-hoase,  which  had  been  kindly 
offered  to  us  for  the  purpose  ;  this  was  held  on 
First-day  mornifig.  There  were  about  eight  hun- 
dred persons  present ;  a  large  number,  we  under- 
jstood,  frequently  attended,  but,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  which  occurred  in  the  morning, 
many  were  prevented  from  coming. 

"  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  con- 
gregation of  people,  most  of  whom  had  but  late- 
ly been  released  from  slavery.  AW  grades  of 
complexion,  from  the  fairest  European  to  the 
darkest  Negro  skin,  were  indiscriminately  mixed 
throughout  the  house. 

"  One  thing  we  had  not  before  witnessed,  was 
very  apparent  here,  it  was  the  very  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  people  assen?bled;  their  dress  would 


have  been  considered  an  evidence  of  refinement 
in  an  American  city.  When  we  entered,  they 
were  engaged  in  their  usual  devotions,  in  which 
we  thought  they  manifested  great  sincerity.  Al- 
though their  form  of  worship  was  very  differ- 
ent from  ours,  we  could  not  doubt  but  many  of 
their  humble  offerings  were  accepted  of  Him  who 
looketh  at  the  heart.  Such  were  our  feelings 
as  w^e  were  led  to  declare  among  them  our  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Peter's  declaration  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  '  I  perceive  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, tongue,  and  people,  they  that  fear  him  and 
work  righteousness  shall  be  accepted  of  him.' 
The  whole  company  sat  in  great  solen^inity,  being 
evidently  interested. 

"In  the  afternoon  we  had  an  appointment  at 
Kingston,  a  settlement  of  colored  people,  most- 
ly native  Africans,  liberated  from  the  slave  ships 
by  British  interference.  The  distance  from 
Roadstown  is  about  three  miles  across  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  It  being  a  pleasant  day,  we  walked  to 
the  place  of  meeting  by  a  circuitous  path  along 
the  sea  shore,  making  the  distance  nearly  five 
miles.  When  we  reached  there,  we  found  about 
five  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  collect- 
ed near  the  beach,  who  soon  gathered  around  us, 
and  we  held  a  meeting  under  the  dense  foliage 
of  a  cluster  of  tamarind  trees.  We  remembered 
the  days  when  our  fore-fathers  first  landed  on 
these  shores,  and  collected  the  long-neglected 
African  slaves  around  them,  not  for  the  love  of 
silver  or  gold,  but  because  they  felt  them  to  be 
their  brethren,  to  whom  they  were  sent  to  pub- 
lish the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  They 
seemed  fully  to  appreciate  our  labors  among  them, 
and  when  we  saw  the  tears  flowing  from  the 
youth,  and  from  the  hoary  headed,  whose  term 
of  probation  had  nearly  approached  its  close,  we 
felt  thankful  that  our  lot  had  been  cast  among 
them,  and  that  we  had  been  able  to  give  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  these  poor  but  good- hearted 
people. 

"  As  we  were  about  closing  the  opportunity, 
an  aged  man  collected  three  stools,  and  placing 
one  before  each  of  us,  said,  with  the  greatest  ap- 
parent sincerity,  '  Now  Massa,  you  all  pray  for 
us  before  you  go.'  After  explaining  our  views 
for  not  complying  with  his  request,  we  gave  them 
an  assurance  of  our  earnest  desires  for  their  pre- 
sent and  future  welfare,  and  encouraging  thorn 
to  live  in  a  state  of  daily  watchfulness  against 
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sia,  which  would  secure  to  them  the  favor  of 
heaven,  we  bid  them  farewell.  When  the  meet- 
ing closed;  they  seemed  unwilling  to  part  until 
we  had  taken  nearly  every  one  by  the  hand, 
neither  would  they  consent  to  our  walking  back, 
but  launching  one  of  their  boats,  two  of  their 
sturdy  oarsmen  soon  landed  us  at  Roadstown, 
in  time  to  attend  a  meeting  appointed  for  us 
there  in  the  Methodist  Chapel. 

12i;7i  mo.  14^A.  "  Being  furnished  with  horses 
and  accompanied  by  our  friend  W.  H.  Isaae,  we 
visited  his  estate  at  Pleasant  Yaliey,  where  he 
invited  us  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  resident 
laborers.  We  walked  into  his  cane-fields  where 
both  men  and  women  were  busily  engaged  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  planting.  We  could  not  but 
remark  how  cheerfully  and  earnestly  they  per- 
formed their  labors-— very  differently  from  the 
slow  motions  of  the  slaves  of  Santa  Cruz — the  rea- 
son was  obvious;  here  they  were  stimulated  by  a 
reward  for  their  toils.  The  sound  of  the  conch 
shell  was  a  signal  for  all  hands  to  quit  their 
work  and  attend  the  meeting. 

While  the  work-people  were  preparing  them- 
selves, we  visited  the  plantation  schools ;  53 
children  were  present.  60  being  the  number  on 
their  list.  We  were  exceedingly  gratified  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  children  performed  their 
various  exercises.  This  school  had  only  been 
opened  about  four  months,  and  most  of  the 
scholars,  at  the  commencement,  knew  nothing 
of  letters ;  some  of  these  now  read  to  us  with 
clearness  and  precision.  The  scholars  furnished 
ample  evidence  of  a  capacity  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. Their  teacher  is  a  young  colored  man  of 
intelligence.  Several  of  the  neighboring  planters 
and  their  families  joined  us  in  the  meeting; 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  laborers  were  pre- 
sent. The  opportunity  was  satisfactory  to  us, 
and  those  present  appeared  to  appreciate  our 
labors  among  them. 

Desiring  to  make  a  visit  to  the  President, 
Hay  Drummond,  whose  residence  was  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Island,  we  left  our  kind 
friends  at  the  plantation,  accompanied  by  the 
manager  as  our  guide.  The  road  was  difficult, 
being  at  first  a  zig-zag  path  up  the  steep  side  of 
a  mountain,  and  in  many  places  along  the  edge 
of  great  precipices,  where  we  would  have  thought 
it  dangerous  to  travel,  had  not  our  friends  and 
guide  assured  us  that  our  horses  were  sure  foot- 
ed. Soon  after  we  had  commenced  the  ascent, 
and  while  commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the 
plantation,  the  little  children  we  had  just  left 
broke  forth  in  concert,  singing  one  of  their  in- 
fantile hymns.  The  sweet  sound  rose  upon  the 
breeze  as  it  fanned  us  in  our  upward  journey, 
and  looking  down  we  could  perceive  these  poor, 
hard  working  but  afi'ectionate  people  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  a  last  look.  We  ascended  about 
1000  feet,  and  from  one  of  the  elevations  nearly 
all  the  Virgin  Islands  could  be  distinctly  seen.. 


"  We  virere  very  kindly  received  by  the  Presi-  - 
dent,  and  after  opening  to  him  the  object  of  our 
visit  to  these  Islands,  he  said  he  would  gladly 
ofi'er  us  any  assistance  in  his  power  to  aid  us  in  ■ 
our  mission.     When  we  proposed  going,  the  ' 
President  ordered  his  horse,  and  said  he  would  • 
accompany  us  five  or  six  miles  on  our  way  back 
to  Roadstown.    Passing  a  plantation  where  a 
large  number  of  laborers  were  working  near  the 
road  side,  he  remarked,  that  he  did  not  suppose 
the  condition  of  that  company  could  be  much'  ' 
bettered  by  emancipation,  as  many  of  them  were 
old  and  infirm,  and  had  always  been  kindly  pro- 
vided  for  by  their  former  master,  but  now  were 
under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  themselves, 
and  proposed  we  should  query  of  them  how  they 
liked  freedom.    To  this  query  an  aged  man  re-  f 
plied,  ^  0,  very  well,  massa.'    But,  says  the 
President,  did  not  your  former  master  give  you 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  was  he  not  always  "^J 
very  kind  to  you;  what  more  do  you  get  now?  ^' 
The  same  person  again  replied,  '  That  is  all  true, 
our  massa  was  kind  enough  to  us,  he  always  f 
gave  us  plenty  to  eat ;  but  then  while  we  were  J' 
in  slavery  we  had  to  eat  it  with  a  sorry  heart !' 
We  thought  this  declaration  of  the  old  man  went  ^ 
to  prove  that  liberty  is  dear  to  every  man,  and 
that  wherever  there  is  a  ray  of  intellectual  light,  a  ^ 
desire  is  felt  to  enjoy  this  free  gift  of  heaven.''  ]  '* 

12th  mo.  Ibth.  "  Having  been  furnished  with  j  ^'^ 

an  excellent  barge  by  our  kind  friend  T.  B  , 

the  Methodist  Missionary,  we  employed  four ' 
athletic  oarsmen,  and  left  Roadstown  early  this  i 
morning  for  Spanish  Town,  or  Virgin  Gorda,  an 
Island  about  twenty  miles  distant.  The  sea  being 
calm  we  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  stopping  for  a  ' 
short  time  upon  one  of  the  Keys.    We  had  sent 
to  invite  the  inhabitants  to  a  meeting,  and  find- 
ing, upon  our  arrival,  that  it  would  not  be  held 
till  evening,  we  walked  over  to  Mine-hill,  to  view 
the  preparations  making  to  re-open  a  copper 
mine,  which  had  been  wo^ed  about  a  century  ! 
ago. 

"  Charles  O'Neal,  a  young  colored  man,  and  i 
one  of  the  head  carpenters  at  the  mine,  gave  us  : 
much  information  in  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  people.    During  our  stay  upon  the  Island, 
he  provided  for  us  the  best  his  house  could  afford 
without  reward,  desiringnoother  than  our  prayers  | 
for  his  preservation.  The  remembrance  of  Charles  * 
and  his  careful  attentions,  will  remain  with  us 
when  far  separated  from  him. 

"  We  also  visited  a  natural  curiosity  by  the  i 
sea  shore,  called  the  '  Baths.'  It  is  a  collection 
of  immense  boulders,  piled  upon  each  other  in 
such  a  manreer,  that  entering  among  them  by 
narrow  and  precipitous  places,  we  were  intro- 
duced into  large  openings  like  rooms,  surrounded  ' 
by  rude  and  rocky  walls.  In  the  interior  are 
two  places  into  which  the  water  flows  from  the 
sea,  which,  being  completely  secured  from  the 
sun,  furnish  excellent  and  cool  bathing  places.  | 
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In  one  of  the  apartments  we  entered,  we  found  j 
ourselves  directly  under  a  collection  of  smaller 
rocks,  covered  partly  v^ith  earth,  out  of  which 
trees  of  considerable  size  were  growing,  whose 
roots  were  hanging  around  us  on  every  side,  like 
ropes  suspended  from  a  ceiling. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  meeting  with 
the  inhabitants.  A  great  number  of  all  classes 
of  the  people  were  present,  and  it  has  seldom 
been  our  lot  to  see  a  more  attentive  audience. 
The  distinction  of  sect,  caste  or  complexion, 
seemed  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  gospel  rela- 
tion these  must  ever  vanish  ;  man  must  recog- 
nize all  as  his  fellovrs,  before  he  can  say,  ' '  One 
is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  we  are  breth- 
ren !'  We  were  led  to  open  to  these  people 
some  of  the  simple  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
hgion,  showing  them  that  it  stood  not  in  '  meats 
and  drinks,  divers  washings,  and  carnal  ordi- 
nances,' but  in  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in 
a  holy  spirit. 

These  views  appeared  to  comfort  many.  A 
poor  woman  who  had  brought  her  sick  infant  to 
us,  and  implored  us  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  saying,  that  as  there  was  no  resident 
clergyman  on  the  Island,  and  the  circuit  preacher 
iwould  not  be  among  them  for  a  fortnight,  she 
■feared  the  child  would  die,  and  without  baptism 
:she  had  been  taught  to  believe  it  would  not  be 
i saved — seemed  greatly  comforted  on  finding  we 
considered  water  baptism  of  no  importance. 

"  After  the  company  had  dispersed  we  partook 
of  some  refreshments,  and  lying  down  on  thefloor 
of  the  house  in  which  we  held  the  meeting,  we 
enjoyed  a  sweet  rest  from  the  fatigue  occasioned 
by  this  day's  journey  and  labor." 

12th  7710.  IQih.  ''We  rose  before  it  was  light  and 
made  our  way  to  the  beach,  where  we  found  our 
our  boatmen  ready  to  take  us  back  to  Tortola.  We 
(Were  soon  out  of  view  of  the  singular  and  pictur- 
esque shore  of  Virgin  Gorda,  its  rocky  beach 
lexhibitiug  from  the  distance  the  appearance  of  a 
ruined  city,  with  its  dilapidated  towers  and  castles. 
In  a  few  hours  we  reached  Fathog  Bay,  an  inlet 
on  the  S.  E.  side  of  Tortola,  at  which  place  we 
landed,  and  taking  a  little  girl  for  a  guide,  we 
setoff  through  a,  dense  thicket  to  Long  Look,  the 
ancient  home  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Nottingham, 
Friends  of  Bristol,  England.    About  60  years 
ago,  these  enlightened  and  benevolent  Friends, 
iwho  owned  and  occupied  this  estate,  returned 
to  England  after  having  manumitted  their  slaves, 
I  and  made  them  a  deed  for  the  property  as  a  com- 
pensation for  their  services.    They  also  furnish- 
ed them  with  a  letter  of  advice  suited  to  their 
new  condition,  which  we  were  glad  to  discover 
had  been  very  carefully  attended  to.    This  letter 
is  considered  by  the  present  occupants  as  one  of 
their  choicest  treasures,  and  was  handed  to  us 
soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  this  little  community, 

"  From  what  we  could  learn  in  relation  to 


these  people,  they  have  never  abused  their  free- 
dom. Some  of  the  oldest  of  them  retain  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  Friends  ;  one  aged 
man,  now  quite  blind,  informed  us  that  he  fre- 
quently had  been  with  his  master  at  Quaker 
meetings  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

"  We  had  a  very  interesting  religious  oppor- 
tunity with  them,  and  after  bidding  them  fare- 
well, some  of  their  young  men  conducted  us  by 
a  circuitous  path  through  a  dense  thicket,  about 
a  mile  distant,  to  the  spot  where  Friends  once 
had  a  meeting  house,  in  which  they  assembled 
for  social  spiritual  worship.  This  was  a  place  of 
interest  to  us,  for  here  are  buried  the  remains  of 
several  of  our  valued  ministers  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  who  visited  this  Island  about 
a  century  ago,  from  a  sense  of  gospel  love.  The 
stone  foundation  of  the  meeting  house  was  still 
remaining ;  near  it  five  tombs  had  been  erected 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Island. 
They  were  built  of  brick  about  three  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  covered  over  neatly  with  mortar. 
Time  had  made  its  ravages  upon  these  mansions 
of  the  dead.  The  acacia  spread  thickly  its 
thorny  branches  over  them,  and  near  them  the 
century  blooming  aloe  was  luxuriantly  growing. 
Although  no  eulogy  was  engraven  upon  them, 
yet  the  tradition  of  the  place  is,  that  they  were 
erected  to  mark  the  resting  place  of  strangers, 
who  had  visited  the  Island  and  died  there.  After 
taking  a  brief  survey  of  these  mansions  of  the 
dead,  we  returned  to  the  beach,  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  safely  landed  at  Roadstown. 

[To  be  coniinued.] 

Second  letter  from  William  Grover,  to  one  of 
his  apprentices  who  was  about  to  enter  life's 
husy  scenes  under  new  responsibilities. 

1801. 

As  time  is  very  uncertain  to  us  all,  both  young 
and  old,  and  we  know  not  whether  another  op- 
portunity so  favorable  may  present,  I  feel  a  ten- 
der inclination  now  at  parting,  to  tell  thee,  that  I 
sincerely  wish  thee  well ;  and  underthat  influence, 
I  call  thy  attention  to  thy  own  immediate  situation, 
that  by  a  discreet  and  timely  consideration,  thou 
mayst  avoid  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  I 
think  thou  art  likely  to  be  exposed.  Thy  time 
of  life,  the  time  of  a  young  man's  engaging 
in  the  world  for  himself,  is  attended  with  many 
snares.  Gilded  prospects,  which  are  calculated 
to  deceive  the  inexperienced  mind  if  not  strictly 
on  its  watch,  are  apt  to  present ;  and  a  state  of  in- 
nocence liable  to  be  interrupted  if  not  lost,  which 
cannot  be  recovered  but  through  deep  sufi'ering. 

I  apprehend  thou  art  favored  to  have  a  mother 
tenderly  exercised  in  her  spirit  for  thy  good. 
This  is  a  first-rate  blessing.  This  was  my  case, 
and  the  care  and  counsel  of  my  dear  mother, 
when  I  was  very  young,  made  impressions  which 
have  never  been  erased.  She  taught  me  early 
to  know  that  I  was  not  my  own,  nor  at  my  own 
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disposal,  and  that  if  I  would  be  safe  and  bappy, 
I  must  look  to  the  Lord  for  counsel.    Now  this 
I  wish  for  thee.    In  all  thy  movementSj  be  sure 
keep  this  in  mind.    It  will,  I  trust,  be  an  ines- 
timable treasure  to  thee ;  confirming  in  thy 
happy  experience,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a 
fountain  of  life  preserving  from  the  snares  of 
death.    When  temptations,  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion, assail,  forget  not  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  that 
thereby  thou  mayst  be  favored  to  witness  pre- 
servation and  escape.    Be  in  earnest  to  be  good ; 
the  only  way  to  be  happy.    If  through  unwatch- 
fulness  at  any  time  thou  art  in  any  degree  over- 
come, be  sure  thou  be  willing  to  come  under  con- 
demnation, and  bear  the  chastening  hand  for 
disobedience,  be  willing  to  endure  affliction  for 
transgression  ;  and  do  not  flinch  from  it.    Let  it 
have  its  appointed  season,  and  the  dispensation 
of  condemnation  will  have  a  refining  tendency, 
and  thou  wilt  be  likely  to  come  up  from  the 
washing  pool,  from  time  to  time,  with  increased 
strength  to  resist  succeeding  temptations.  We 
must  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from  these.  Bear- 
ing this  reproof  and  chastisement  will  give  thy 
mind  weight  and  solidity ;  and  thou  wilt,  I  trust, 
come  to  be  less  and  less  suceptible  of  the  allure- 
ments of  the  trifling  things  of  the  world,  and 
thou  wilt  be  more  and  more  enabled  to  set  a 
right  value  upon  things.    Unlawful  things  and 
trifling  things  will  come  to  have  their  proper 
character  stamped  upon  them,  in  thy  view;  and 
thou  wilt  be  likely  to  increase  in  thy  love  for 
quietness,  watchfulness  and  meditation.    As  we 
are  sincere  and  in  earnest,  although  the  root  of 
evil  as  well  as  of  good  lies  deep  in  the  heart,  we 
may  find  that  as  things  of  an  outward  nature  are 
permitted  to  be  snares  and  baits  to  our  minds, 
so  many  things  of  an  outward  nature  are  per- 
mitted to  be  religious  helps  and  comforts  and 
a  strength  to  us  in  our  journey  through  time  to 
an  everlasting  home.    Thou  wilt  find  that  it  is 
good  to  prefer  the  acquaintance  of  those  who^ 
thou  believest  sincerely  fear  God,  and  to  read 
such  books  as  tend  to  bring  our  attention  home, 
and  to  strengthen  this  fear  in  our  own  hearts. 
Light  and  frothy  company,  and  light  and  frothy 
books,  though  specious,  thou  wilt  find  wound 
the  peace  of  the  mind,  estrange  it  from  the  fear 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  indispose 
to  seriousness  and  heavenly  mindedness. 

God  is  the  source  and  centre  of  happiness.  In 
proportion  as  we  yield  ourselves  to  things  which 
the  light  he  has  aflbrded  us  testifies  against,  in 
the  secret  of  the  soul,  we  go  from  Him  and  go 
into  confusion;  and  so  miss  of  the  mercies,  the 
favors,  the  consolations,  which  he  is  permitting 
those  to  partake  of,  who  dread  nothing  so  much 
as  losing  his  divine  approbation  and  the  sweet- 
ness resulting  from  it.  Do  not  be  halting  and 
double-minded,  I  entreat  thee;  but  yield  thyself 
up  to  be  a  consistent  Friend,  to  speak,  act,  and 
appear  as  such,  and  I  believe  thou  wilt  be  blest. 


When  things  present,  bring  them  to  the  ^ 
light ;  if  they  will  bear  the  test,  we  may  con- 
elude  they  make  for  lasting  peace  ;  if  they  will  \. 
not,  they  make  for  perplexity,  and,  sooner  oi 
later,  for  distress.  ^ 

My   heart    desires    the    illumination  and 
strengthening  of  thy  mind,  to  follow  that  which  £ 
adorns  the  humble  Christian,  and  to  flee  that  ^ 
which  leavens  into  the  spirit  and  friendship  oi  ^ 
the  world,  and  ends   in  disappointment  and 

sorrow.    Dear  ,  now  is  the  time.    Learn  to 

weigh  things  correctly ;  often  consult  the  pure 
witness  in  thy  own  heart ;  mark  well  and  atten- 
tively'what  it  leads  to;  and  what  it  leads  from; 
and  may  the  blessing  of  preservation  attend  thee, 
is  my  heart's  desire. 

Thy  well  wishing  and  affectionate  friend, 

W.  G. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MEMORANDA  OP  JOHN  BARCLAY. 

The  very  important  decision,  as  to  the  line  of, 
life  which  I  am  to  pursue,  has  often  for  this 
year  past  given  me  much  anxiety  and  inward  ex- 
ercise,— it  has  often  been  the  cause  of  restless 
nights  and  anxious  days,  and  even,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  to  the  injury  of  my  health  of  body,  as 
well  as  of  mind.    The  anxiety  which  it  excited 
in  me,  seems  however  to  have  been  misplaced; 
because  I  ought  to  have  been  desirous  to  know 
what  was  right  to  be  done  in  the  case,  and  how, 
and  when,  rather  than  to  find  out  what  could  be 
contrived  or  thought  of  by  my  own  skill  and 
management.    There  ought  to  have  been  more 
of  that  simple  reliance  and  dependence,  that  trust 
and  confidence,  which  is  the  behavior  and  feel- 
ing of  a  babe  towards  its  mother ;  how  quiet, 
how  calm  it  slumbers  in  her  arms, — how  safe  and  I 
happy  it  is  whilst  there.     My  soul,  take  heed,: 
lest  after  having  experienced  marvellous  deliver- 
ances,— after  having  been,  like  the  Israelites  of  i 
old,  led  in  the  day-time     with  a  cloud,  and  all 
the  night  with  a  light  of  fire,"— after  having  j 
been  fed  as  with  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  t 
thy  thirst  quenched  with  water  as  from  the  rock, 
— take  heed  lest  after  all  that  has  been  done  for 
thee,  thou  shouldst,  through  unwatchfulness  or 
unbelief,  in  the  least  degree  doubt  the  strength 
of  that  hand  that  upholds  thee,  the  depth  of  that 
wisdom  which  is  directing  thee,  the  providence 
of  that  eye  which  slumbers  not,  the  extent  or 
continuance  of  that  love,  from  which  nothing  but  | 
sin  can  disengage  thee.  j 

Whatever  is  to  be  thy  lot,  whatever  task  is  as- 
signed thee  in  the  vineyard,  wherever  may  be  the  I 
scene  of  thy  earthly  tarrying,  whether  afflictions  i 
surprise  thee  as  a  flood,  or  thy  pleasures  be  as  a 
full  flowing  fountain,  "  hope  thou  only  in  God," 
for    from  him  cometh  thy  salvation."    Neither  * 
give  place  to  doubt  or  disbelief,  nor  to  very  much 
anxiety  or  disturbance  of  mind,  respecting  what  j 
may  befal  thee :  never  fear, — there  is  one  that  { 
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5.  provideth  for  the  sparrows,  tliere  is  one  to  whom 
i]j  every  event  is  in  subjection, — He  is  good :  from 
Qj  his  hand     proceedeth  not  evil;''  and  he  hath 

said, there  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just/' 
j,j  In  the  mean  time,  in  all  thy  watchings  and  wait- 
ij],  ings,  in  all  thy  wants  and  weariness,  cease  not  to 

think  of  his  mercies,  his  goodness,  his  tender 
gf  dealings  with  thee ;  be  mindful  of  these  things; 

hide  them  not,  be  not  ashamed  of  them ;  but 
tQ  show  ''to  the  generation  to  come,  the  praises  of 

the  Lord,  and  his  strength  and  his  wonderful 
pj.  works  that  he  hath  done."  Surely,  my  soul,  if 
g,,  thou  doest  thus,  if  thou  rememberest  that  Grod 
fjj'  has  been  and  will  be  thy  rock,  and  thy  redeemer, 
'  — if  thou  trustest  in  the  Lord,  and  makest  him 

thy  hope, — thou  shalt  "be  as  a  tree  planted  by 
\   the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by 

the  rivers thou  shalt  prosper  in  thy  day,  and 

be  established.  , 

[I  !   

I  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

IjJj     The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
writings  of  William  Bell,  a  highly  gifted  minis- 
ter,  who  lived  about  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  of  whose  personal  history  we  know  but  little, 
j5  except  that  he  powerfully  opposed  the  popular 
views  of  religion,  taught  by  the  clergy  and  the 
([.  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and 
preached,  "  Christ  crucified,"  as  the  true  pattern 
and  teacher  of  his  people.    Perhaps  it  may  be 
Ijj  thought  suitable  matter  for  the  Intelligencer, 
jjjj      ^'  Behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors, 
j,j  and  thy  foundations  with  sapphires.  I  will  make 
j,j  thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbun- 
g[  cles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones." 
,[      This  promise  relates  to  the  spiritual  church  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  this  in  scripture  is  often 
I  I  compared  to  a  building,  to  a  magnificent  and 
I  glorious  building ;  all  of  precious  stones,  and  so 
'>  more  glorious  than  the  first  temple  which  was 
i  i  built  up  with  common  stones,  as  it  was  pro- 
l  !  phesied,  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  should 
far  exceed  the  glory  of  the  first. 

The  first  temple  was  Solomon's,  which  was  in- 
deed filled  with  the  visible  glory  of  God  ;  but 
the  second  temple  is  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  the  flesh  of  Christ,  both  head  and 
I  members  ;  this  is  the  living  temple  of  the  living 
I  God  !  that  he  hath  built  by  his  spirit,  for  his 
own  habitation,  wherein  He  dwells  spiritually  in 
the  nearest  union,  whereby  God  and  the  creature 
are  knit  together.    This  temple  is  more  glorious 
than  the  first  material  one,  either  as  built  by 
I  Solomon,  or  the  second  edition  of  it  by  the  Jews. 
iThe  Lord  has  promised  to  build  up  the  church 
lof  the  New  Testament  with  stones  of  fair  colors, 
'With  precious  stones,  elect  and  precious;  such 
are  the  faithful.  For  they  have  in  them  the 
I  nature  of  God  communicated  to  them  through  a 
new  birth.    They  have  a  more  excellent  spirit 
than  others  have ;  as  was  said  of  Daniel,  there 
was  a  more  excellent  spirit  found  in  him,  than 
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with  all  the  other  wise  men.  The  excellency  of 
each  cicQture  is  np.nording  to  the  spirit  of  it. 
Now  the  sainia  have  the  spirU  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  dwelling  in  them.  The  same  c-pi^u. 
God  dwelling  in  their  flesh  as  Christ  had  in  his, 
so  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  found  in  the  faith- 
ful, and  therefore  they  are  more  glorious  than  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

They  have  a  more  excellent  lastrc. 

One  thing  that  pertains  to  the  excellency  of  pre- 
cious stones  is  the  lustre  of  them.  Now  this 
lustre  in  the  faithful  is  the  glory  of  God  upon 
them,  as  saith  the  prophet,  the  Lord  shall  arise 
upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee 
(Isaiah ;)  and  Paul  says,  we  all  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image,  &c.,  so  that  as  Christ  was  taken  into 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  are  we  taken  into  the 
glory  of  Christ,  as  he  saith,  ''  And  the  glory 
which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them." 

For  the  head  and  members  are  taken  into  the 
same  glory  according  to  their  proportion. 

They  have  more  excellent  operations ;  for  the 
faithful  are  not  such  precious  stones  as  are  only 
for  show,  but  they  have  virtue  in  them,  even  the 
virtues  of  Jesus  Christ  !  for  they  having  the 
same  nature  and  spirit  of  God  as  he  had,  are 
able  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of 
Christ,  to  do  the  same  works  that  he  did  ;  thus 
they  are  excellent  in  the  operations  of  faith, 
hope,  love  and  meekness,  in  this  respect  also  are 
more  precious  than  common  stones,  and  there- 
fore the  Lord  calls  them  his  jewels,  "  In  the  day 
that  I  make  up  my  jewels,"  and  elsewhere  they 
are  called  the  precious  sons  of  Zion. 

The  next  thing  observable  is  the  variety  of 
these  precious  stones  :  the  spiritual  church  is  not 
built  up  of  precious  stones  of  one  sort  onlj'  ;  not 
all  of  sapphires,  of  agates,  nor  of  carbuncles,  but 
of  all  these,  and  many  other  precious  stones  of 
fair  colors.  And  this  denotes  the  diversity  of 
^ifts  ;  for,  though  all  of  them  are  precious  stones, 
yet  they  difl"er  in  color,  lustre  and  operations, 
and  this  is  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  church, 
for  the  variety  of  lustre  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
ornament  of  it. 

In  the  human  body  there  is  not  one  member 
but  many,  and  the  variety  of  members,  with 
their  several  gifts  and  operations,  are  the  glory  of 
the  body ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  church,  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  gifts  and  operations 
that  flow  from  God's  spirit  there  is  a  heavenly 
beauty  and  lustre  :  yea,  often  in  weak,  but  true 
Christians,  we  shall  discern  an  excellent  beauty 
in  some  gift  which  they  have  received,  which 
shines  not  forth  so  clearly  in  some  stronger 
Christians.  And  therefore  let  us  not  expect  all 
gifts  in  all  men,  and  that  every  man  should  ex- 
cel in  every  gift ;  for  then  one  would  be  saying 
to  another,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ;"  but  God 
hath  given  diversity  of  gifts  that  each  may  ac- 
knowledge something  in  another,  which  he  hath 
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not  in  himself,  and  may  have  union  and^  com- 
munion with  them  ;  so  that  the  ccmmanion  of 
saints  may  be  kep<-  «i>  m  tl^e  world  in  despite  of 
the  v^o^^^' 

One  hath  the  gift  of  faith,  another  of  prayer, 
another  the  gifc  of  utterance,  another  the  gift 
of  meekness  and  the  like  ;  and  no  man  hath  all 
things  in  himself,  that  every  man  in  the  sight 
of  his  own  wants  may  be  kept  humble.  And 
this  is  a  glorious  thing  in  this  building,  that  the 
lustre  of  each  stone  adds  to  the  lustre  of  all,  and 
what  all  have  is  for  each  one.  If  thou  hast  the 
gift  of  utterance  in  the  ministration  of  the  spirit, 
it  is  to  build  me  up  ;  if  I  have  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  it  commends  thee  as  carefully  to  God  as 
myself ;  one  watches  over  another,  as  over  his 
own  soul ;  and  if  any  be  weak  the  strong  support 
them  ;  if  any  be  doubtful,  they  who  have  the  gift 
of  knowledge  direct  them  ;  if  one  be  troubled,  the 
rest  mourn  with  him  ;  if  one  be  comforted,  the 
rest  rejoice  with  him ;  and  they  are  all  so  linked 
together  in  the  body  of  Christ,  that  the  good 
and  evil  of  one  is  extended  to  all. 

Where  thou  canst  find  such  another  commu- 
nion, there  join  thyself;  but  if  this  be  the  only  ex- 
cellent communion  in  the  world,  who  would  not 
be  willingly  joined  to  that  spiritual  people,  where 
no  man  calls  his  grace  his  own,  but  all  having  a 
share  in  the  faith,  hope,  love,  prayer,  peace, 
wisdom  and  strength  of  all.  Thus  far  William 
Dell. 

But  it  seems  with  me  to  mention  one  more 
property  of  these  stones  of  the  heavenly  build- 
ing, and  that  is  their  transparency.  We  find 
in  Rev.,  when  John  saw  the  holy  city  "coming 
down  from  God,  its  light  was  as  a  stone  most 
precious,  even  as  a  jasper  stone  clear  as  crystal 
and  again,  "  The  street  of  the  city  was  pure 
gold,  like  unto  transparent  glass.''  Thus  we 
find  every  thing  in  Heaven  is  transparent;  there 
can  be  no  concealment,  and  where  all  is  pure 
there  can  be  no  desire  for  it ;  this  ought  to  incite 
us  to  inward  watchfulness  and  self-inspection,  for 
saith  Christ,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within 
you."  R.  H. 

Richmond^  Ind. 


If  you  want  to  learn  the  value  of  money,  says 
the  "  Knickerbocker  J  ^  go  and  labor  for  a  day  or 
two  as  a  hod-carrier,  beneath  the  scorching  rays 
of  a  summer  sun.  This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and 
if  many  of  our  young  gentlemen  had  to  earn 
their  dollars  in  that  way,  how  much  less  dissipa- 
tion and  crime  we  would  witness  every  day  !  So 
of  our  fashionable  young  ladiesj  if  they,  like  some 
of  the  poor  seamstresses  of  our  large  cities,  had 
to  earn  their  dollars  by  making  shirts  at  ten  cents 
a  piece,  how  much  less  finery  should  we  see  about 
them,  and  how  much  more  truthful  notions  would 
they  have  of  their  duties  of  life  and  their  obli- 
gations to  the  rest  of  the  world. — Hunt. 


Sarah  Feathi^^RSTone,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Featherstone  and  Sarah  his  wife,  aged  about  161,""' 
years,  was  inclined  in  her  tender  years  to  heail 
the  voice  of  wisdom,  and  to  remember  her  Crea 
tor  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  From  a  child  she 
was  harmless  and  obedient  to  her  parents,  and 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  She  was  taken  sick 
the  9th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1688. 

Her  mother  coming  to  her,  she  told  her,  "  That 
she  thought  she  would  be  taken  from  her ;"  and 
when  her  mother  would  send  for  a  doctor,  she 
j  said,  "  She  was  freely  given  up  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  whether  to  live  or  die."  And  farther  said, 
"  It  was  shewed  her  that  she  was  not  for  a  long 
life ;  and  if  this  be  the  time  of  my  change,  I  am 
content."  Her  sickness  increasing,  her  mother 
was  much  concerned ;  at  which  she  was  troubled, 
and  said,  "  Dear  mother,  thy  dear  and  tender 
love  to  me  hath  been  very  great,  and  in  that  love 
j  I  desire  we  may  rest,  freely  given  up  to  the  will 
j  of  God  ;  for  the  Lord  may  not  see  meet  to  trust 
1  me  in  this  wicked  world  any  longer."  She  said 
'  further,  "  0  the  abominable  pride  of  this  world  ! 
there  are  some  among  us  which  can  take  liberty 
to  fashion  themselves  in  many  things  like  unto ' 
the  world,  both  in  their  habit  and  other  needless 
things.  Oh  !  but  the  Christian  life  is  another 
thing ;  this  is  not  the  adorning  that  we  are  to 
put  on  ;  for,  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  wicked  and  ungodly  appear  ?" 
Her  distemper  being  violent,  she  then  said, 
Never  so  sick  in  my  life  ;  0  sick  at  my  heart ! 
0  Lord,  in  mercy  remember  me,  and  bear  m*e 
up  above  all  my  afilictions,  for  my  heart  trusteth 
in  thee."  Being  asked  by  her  mother  whether 
she  would  be  buried  by  her  father,  or  at  another 
burying-^place,  she  answered,  "  Dear  mother, 
bury  me  where  thou  and  my  father  (her  father- 
in-law)  please,  I  leave  it  to  you  ;  it  is  no  matter 
how  many  miles  distant  these  bodies  lie,  our 
souls  shall  one  day  rejoice  together;"  with  more 
words,  bidding  them  about  her  not  to"  trouble 
her,  or  give  her  anything  without  she  desired  it; 
and  so  lay  still  in  a  good  frame  of  mind,  with  a 
sweet  countenance,  bearing  her  sickness  in  much 
patience  ;  often  saying,  "  0  ray  dear  and  heaven- 
ly Father  !  come  away,  come  away,  for  my  heart 
trusteth  in  thee."  And  so  fell  asleep  in  the 
Lord,  the  17th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1688. 
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The  following  form  of  a  marriage  certificate, 
taken  from  a  record  formerly  belonging  to  Fish- 
lake  meeting,  near  Thom,  in  Yorkshire,  was  co- 
pied about  fifty  years  ago,  for  a  valued  female 
minister  from  Philadelphia,  then  in  England. 
As  it  will  not  exclude  much  more  important 
matter,  and  is  withal  somewhat  of  a  curiosity,  I 
send  it  for  insertion  iu  ''The  Friend."  Verus. 

George  Musgrave  loved  Ann  Brook,  and  she 
became  his  wife,  publicly  in  the  congregation, 
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upon  the  twentieth,  day  of  the  tenth  month,  in 
the  year  1663.    Signed  by  seventeen  witnesses. 


EXTRACT  FROM  BLAIR  S  SERMONS. 
Addressed  especiaUi/  to  the  Young. 

"Youth  is  the  proper  season  of  cultivating 
the  benevolent  and  humane  affections.  As  a 
great  part  of  your  happiness  is  to  depend  on 
the  connexions  which  your  form  with  others,  it 
is  of  high  importance  that  you  acquire,  by  times, 
the  temper  and  the  manners  which  will  render 
such  connexions  comfortable.  Let  a  sense  of 
justice  be  the  foundation  of  ail  your  social  quali- 
ties. In  your  most  early  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  even  in  your  youthful  amusements, 
let  no  unfairness  be  found.  Engrave  on  your 
mind,  that  sacred  rule,  of  doing  all  things  to 
others,  according  as  you  wish  that  they  should 
do  unto  you.  For  this  end,  impress  yourselves 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  original  and  natural 
equality  of  men.  Whatever  advantages  of  birth 
or  fortune  you  possess,  never  display  them  with 
lan  ostentations  superiority.  Leave  the  subor- 
dinations of  rank,  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
Qore  advanced  years.  At  present,  it  becomes 
you  to  act  among  your  companions  a§  man  with 
man.  Remember  how  unknown  to  you  are  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world,  and  how  often  they,  on 
whom  ignorant  and  contemptuous  young  men 
once  looked  down  with  scorn,  have  risen  to  be. 
their  superiors  in  future  years.  Compassion  is 
an  emotion  of  which  you  ought  never  to  be 
ashamed.  Grraceful  in  youth  is  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of 
woe.  Let  not  ease  and  indulgence  contract  your 
[affections,  and  wrap  you  up  in  selfish  enjoyment. 
(But  go  sometimes  to  the  house  of  mourning,  as 
5?eli  as  to  the  house  of  feasting.  Accustom 
yourselves  to  think  of  the  distresses  of  human 
ife;  as  the  solitary  cottage,  the  dying  parents, 
md  the  weeping  orphans.  Thou  shalt  not 
iarden  they  heart,  nor  shut  thy  hand  from  thy 
poor  brother  ;  but  thou  shalt  surely  give  unto 
him  in  the  day  of  his  need.  And  thy  heart 
shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him  ; 
because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works.''  Never  sport 
with  pain  and  distress,  in  any  of  your  amuse- 
ments, nor  treat  even  the  meanest  insect  with 
anton  cruelty. 

In  young  minds  there  is  commonly  a  strong 
ropensity  to  particular  intimacies  and  friend- 
ships. Youth,  indeed,  is  the  season  when  friend- 
ihips  are  sometimes  formed,  which  not  only  con- 
tinue through  succeeding  life,  but  which  glow 
to  the  last,  with  a  tenderness  unknown  to  the 
connections  begun  in  cooler  years.  The  pro- 
pensity therefore  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  regulated  with  much 
circumspection  and  care.  Too  many  of  the  pre- 
tended friendships  of  youth,  are  mere  combina- 


tions in  pleasure.  They  are  often  founded  on 
capricious  likeings;  suddenly  contracted,  and  as 
suddenly  dissolved.  Sometimes  they  are  the 
effect  of  interested  complaisance  and  flattery  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  credulous  fondness  on  the 
other.  Beware  of  such  rash  and  dangerous  con- 
nections, which  may  afterwards  load  you  with 
dishonor.  Remember,  that  by  the  character  of 
those  whom  you  choose  for  your  friends,  your 
own  is  likely  to  be  formed,  and  will  certainly  be 
judged  of  by  the  world.  Be  slow,  therefore,  and 
cautious  in  contracting  intimacy ;  but  when  a 
virtuous  friendship  is  once  established,  consider 
it  as  a  sacred  engagement.  Expose  not  your- 
selves to  the  reproach  of  lightness  and  incon- 
stancy, which  always  bespeak  either  a  trifling  or 
a  base  mind.  Reveal  none  of  the  secrets  of  your 
friend.  Be  faithful  to  his  interests.  Forsake 
him  not  in  danger.  Abhor  the  thought  of  ac- 
quiring any  advantage  by  his  prejudice  or  hurt. 
There  is  a  friend  that  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a 
brother  that  is  born  for  adversity.  '  Thine  own 
friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,*  forsake  not.' 

In  order  to  render  yourselves  amiable  in 
society,  correct  every  appearance  of  harshness  in 
behaviour.  Let  that  courtesy  distinguish  your 
demeanor,  which  springs,  not  so  much  from 
studied  politeness,  as  from  a  mild  and  gentle 
heart.  Follow  the  customs  of  the  world  in 
matters  indifferent ;  but  stop,  when  they  become 
sinful.  Let  your  manners  be  simple  and  na- 
tural ;  and  of  course  they  will  be  engaging. 
Affectation  is  certain  deformity.  By  forming 
themselves  on  fantastic  models,  and  vieing  with 
one  another  in  every  reigning  folly,  the  young 
begin  with  being  ridiculous,  and  end  in  being 
vicious  and  immoral. 

Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to  temper- 
ance in  pleasure  :  let  me  admonish  them,  to  be- 
ware of  that  rock  on  which  thousands,  from  race 
to  race,  continue  to  split.  The  love  of  pleasure 
natural  to  man  in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows 
at  this  age  with  excessive  ardor.  Novelty  adds 
fresh  charms,  as  yet,  to  every  gratification.  The 
world  appears  to  spread  a  continual  feast;  and 
health,  vigor,  and  high  spirit,  invite  them  to  par- 
take of  it  without  restraint.  In  vain  we  warn 
them  of  latent  dangers.  Religion  is  accused  of 
insufferable  severity,  in  prohibiting  enjoyments; 
and  the  old,  when  they  offer  their  admonitions, 
are  upbraided  with  having  forgot  that  they  once 
were  young.  And  yet,  to  what  do  the  restraints 
of  religion  and  the  counsels  of  age,  with  respect 
to  pleasure  amount  ?  They  may  all  be  com- 
prised in  few  words,  not  to  hurt  yourselves,  and 
not  to  hurt  others,  by  your  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
VV'ithin  these  bounds  pleasure  is  lawful ;  beyond 
them,  it  becomes  criminal  because  it  is  ruinous. 
Are  these  restraints  any  other  than  what  a  wise 
man  would  choose  to  impose  on  himself?  We  call 
you  not  to  renounce  pleasure,  but  to  enjoy  it  in 
safety.    Instead  of  abridging  it,  we  exhort  you  to 
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pursue  it  on  an  extensive  plan.  We  propose 
measures  for'^'securing  its  possession,  and  for  pro- 
longing its  duration. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  13,  1856. 

Died,— Oh  Fifth  day,  the  28lh  of  Eighth  month 
last,  Jacob  L.  Mott,  of  Tarrytown,  New  York,  in 
the  72d  year  of  his  age, — extensively  known  as  a 
minister  of  Chapaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

 ,  Near  Dover,  Kent  Co.,  Del.,  on  Third 

day  morning,  the  3d  inst.,  Elma.  J.,  daughter  of 
James  D.  and  Margaretta  J.  Kimmey,  in  the  4th 
year  of  her  age. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  OP  CUBA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  writ- 
ing from  Havana  under  date  of  August  25th., 
says  :— 

"  Since  my  last  advice  we  have  had  one  cargo 
of  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  landed  at 
Bahia  Honda ;  the  number  safely  delivered  to 
our  Christian  bonds  was  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Two  cargoes  have  been  landed  in  the  past  six 
weeks  to  the  eastward  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba,  covering  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five 
victims  to  our  humanity.  These  landings  are 
said  to  be  effected  by  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  commanded  by  persons  claiming  to 
be  citizens  of  your  Republic.  On  the  south  side 
of  Cuba  there  have  been  several  landings  made 
in  the  past  three  months,  which  have  introduced 
to  our  philanthropy  not  less  than  two  thousand 
subjects.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  cor- 
rect data  of  the  infamous  traffic  on  either  side  of 
Cuba,  as  officials  of  the  Grovernment  near  the 
various  localities  seem  to  be  interested  in  the 
concealment.'' 

The  writer  states  that  within  the  last  four 
months,  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand  slaves 
have  been  landed  in  Cuba.  The  amount  of  guilt 
involved  in  this  black  business,  is  indeed  fear- 
ful. It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the  ex- 
tent of  misery  that  has  been  suffered  by  the 
wretched  beings  alluded  to.  Another  letter 
says : — 

It  is  currently  reported  here  that  Senor  Ar- 
gudin's  project  for  the  introduction  of  40^000 
African  apprentices,  has  been  approved  by  the 
home  government.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  English  Consul  has  authorized  a  Mr.  Engle- 
hardt  to  go  out  as  surgeon  to  the  first  expedi- 
tion. 

"  The  English  Government  has  consented  to 
the  introduction  of  the  apprentices  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions :  First,  that  Slavery  shall  be 
totally  abolished  throughout  the  Island  in  the 
year  1900  ;  second,  that  all  vessels  employed  in  ! 
the  traffic  shall  be  registered  in  the  English  ' 
Consulate  at  the  Havana }  and  last,  that  said 


vessels  shall  only  be  allowed  to  procure  the  ap 
prentices  in  ports  hereafter  to  be  designated  by 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government.  The  Eng- 
lish Consul,  however,  has  denied  the  truth  of 
this  report,  but  one  of  the  getters  up  of  the  plan 
informed  me  that  it  is  true.  I  send  it  as  I  have 
heard  it.  If  true,  the  apprenticeship  system  will 
operate  a  great  change  in  this  Island,  and  may 
eventually  affect  the  interests  of  the  Southern 
part  of  our  Union.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  great  body  of  slaveholders  are  opposed  to 
the  scheme,  and  I  doubt  much  whether  any 
Ministry  in  Spain  will  dare  to  give  it  their  sana- 
tion." 


extracts  from  "farewell  to  the  country,"' 

By  H,  W.  B.  ; 

Salishury y  Conn.,  1856. 
During  two  summers  we  have  found  a  home 
in  this  hill  country.  We  have  explored  its  locali- 
ties  in  every  direction.  The  outlines  of  its  hori- 
zon,  its  peaks  and  headlands,  its  mountains  and 
gorges,  its  streams  and  valleys  have  become 
familiar  to  us.  It  is  a  sad  feeling  that  we  have 
in  going  away. 

Nature  makes  so  many  overtures  to  those  who 
love  her,  and  stamps  so  many  remembrances  of 
herself  upon  our  affections,  and  draws  forth  to 
her  bosom  so  much  of  our  very  self,  that,  at  length, 
the  fields,  the  hills,  the  trees,  and  the  various 
waters  become  a  journal  of  our  life. 

In  riding  over  from  Millerton  to  Salisbury, 
(six  miles,)  for  the  last  time,  probably,  for  years, 
we  could  not  but  remark  what  a  hold  the  face  of 
the  country  had  got  upon  us.    This  round  hillj 
on  the  left,  as  we  draw  near  the  lakes,  it  is  our\ 
hill  !    Hundreds  of  times  we  have  greeted  itJ; 
and  been  greeted ;  we  have  bounded  over  it ;  m  \  ik 
imagination  we  have  built  under  those  trees  anq  liii 
welcomed  friends  to  our  air  cottage.    How  oftei 
at  sunset  have  we  looked  forth  north,  south,  anc 
west,  and  harvested  from  each  direction  g 
stores  of  beauty  and  of  joy.  As  we  wound  around 
its  base,  a  three-quarters  moon  shining  full  and 
bright,  the  two  lakes  began  to  appear  in  silver 
spots  through  the  trees.    When  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  road,  they  opened  in  full,  and 
glimmered  and  shone  like  molten  silver.  For 
more  beautiful  sheets  of  water  and  more  beauti- 
ful sites  from  which  to  look  back  at  them,  one 
may  search  for  without  finding. 

During  a  few  days'  absence  the  first  frost  has 
fallen.  The  Beaper  then  has  come  !  And  this 
is  the  sharp  sickle  whose  unwetted  edge  will  cut 
all  before  it !  We  had,  before  this,  noticed  the 
blood-red  dogwood  in  the  forests,  and  a  few  vines 
that  blushed  at  full  length,  with  here  and  there 
a  maple  in  swamp-lands,  that  were  prematurely 
taking  bright  colors.  But  now,  all  things  will 
hasten.  Two  weeks  and  less,  will  bring  Octo- 
ber.   That  is  the  painted  month.    The  vegeta- 
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ip  ble  cohorts  march  glowing  out  of  the  year  in  flow- 
ing  dresses,  as  if  to  leave  this  earth  were  a  tri- 
i,'-  umph  and  not  a  sadness.  It  is  never  nature  that  is 
of  sad,  but  only  we,  that  dare  not  look  back  over 
laa  the  past,  and  that  have  not  its  prophesy  of  the 
iT5  future  in  our  bosoms.    Men  will  sit  down  be- 
iill  neath  the  shower  of  golden  leaves  that  every 
iay  pufF  of  wind  will  soon  cast  down  in  field  and 
ro  forest,  and  remember  the  days  of  first  summer 
!a(  and  the  vigor  of  young  leaves ;  will  mark  the 
ii)  boughs  growing  bare,  and  the  increasing  spaces 
iflj  among  the  thickest  trees,  through  which  the 
'ii-  heavens  every  day  do  more  and  more  appear,  as 
their  loaves  grow  fewer,  and  none  spring  again 
to  repair  the  waste — and  sigh  that  the  summer 
„  passeth  and  the  winter  cometh.     How  many 
suggestions  of  his  own  life  and  decay  will  one 
find! 

I  But,  there  is  as  much  of  lifQ  in  Autumn  as  of 
Be  'death,  and  as  much  of  creation  and  of  growth,  as 

i  of  passing  away.    Every  flower  has  left  its  house 

ii  full  of  seeds.  No  leaf  has  dropped  until  a  bud 
A  was  born  to  it.  Already  another  year  is  hidden 
liis  lalong  the  boughs ;  another  summer  is  secure 
ffi  lamong  the  declining  flowers.    Along  the  banks, 

the  green  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the  violet,  tell 
b  me  that  it  is  all  well  at  the  root;  and  in  turning 
of  the  soil,  I  find  those  spring  beauties  that  died,  to 
to  be  only  sleeping.    Every  flower,  and  every  tree, 
til,  land  every  root  are  annual  prophets  sent  to  affirm 
B  the  future,  and  cheer  the  way.    Thus,  as  birds, 
to  teach  their  little  ones  to  fly,  do  fly  first  them* 
T,  jSelves  and  show  the  way,  and  as  guides,  that 
IS,  would  bring  the  timid  to  venture  into  the  dark- 
of  faced  ford,  do  first  go  back  and  forth  through  it ; 
lill  30  the  year  and  all  its  mighty  multitudes  of 
7  growths  walk  in  and  out  before  us,  to  encourage 
it,  our  faith  of  life  by  death  ;  of  decaying  for  the 
sake  of  better  growth.     Every  seed  and  every 
ihud  whispers  to  us  to  secure,  while  the  leaf  is 
yet  green,  that  germ  that  shall  live  when  frosts 
!;have  destroyed  leaf  and  flower.     *    *    *  * 

*  ^  Thine,  oh  death,  was  the  furrow;  we 
3ast  therein  our  precious  seed.  Now  let  us  wait 
md  see  what  God  shall  bring  forth  for  us.  A 
5ingle  leaf  falls — the  bud  at  its  axil  will  shoot 
|iX)rth  many  leaves.  The  husbandman  bargains 
arith  the  year  to  give  back  a  hundred  grains 
'or  each  one  buried.  Shall  God  be  less  gener- 
)us  ?  Yet,  when  we  sow,  our  hearts  think  that 
aeauty  is  gone  out,  that  all  is  lost.  But  when 
xod  shall  bring  again  to  our  eyes,  the  hundred- 
bld  beauty  and  sweetness  of  that  which  we  plant- 
5d,  how  shall  wo  shame  over  that  dim  faith,  that 
Having  eyes,  saw  not,  and  ears,  heard  not,  though 
iJl  heaven  and  all  the  earth  appeared  and  spake, 
1,0  comfort  those  who  mourn.     ^     *    ^  * 

This  glorious  vision,  this  hope  and  everlast- 
Dg  surety  of  the  future,  how  shallow  were  life 
nthout  it,  and  how  deep  beyond  all  fathoming, 
vith  it  !       *       *       *       *       *  * 
But  we  began  to  write,  for  the  sake  of  saying 


farewell  to  old  (Salisbury,  and  to  all  its  beautifu^ 
scenery.  The  enjoyment  which  one  receives  in 
an  eight  weeks'  communion  with  such  objects  as 
abound  here,  cannot  be  measured  in  words.  We 
are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  our  last 
ride  through  the  familiar  places  was  attended 
with  an  overflow  of  gratitude,  as  intelligent  and 
distinct  as  ever  we  experienced.  Why  not? 
Did  not  God  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
full  of  benefactions  ?  Did  he  not  set  forth  all 
enchantments  of  morning  and  evening,  all  pro- 
cesses of  the  seasons,  to  be  almoners  of  his  own 
bounty  ?  Men  live  in  poverty,  in  sadness  and 
dissatisfaction,  yearning  and  wishing  for  joy, 
while  above  them  and  about  them,  upon  the 
grandest  scale,  with  variations  beyond  record, 
!  are  stores  of  pleasure  beyond  all  exhaustion,  and 
incapable  of  palling  upon  the  taste.  When  our 
heart  has  dwelt  for  a  long  time  upon  these  royal- 
ties, and  has  been  made  rich  with  a  wealth  that 
brings  no  care,  nor  burden,  nor  corruption,  and 
that  wastes  only  to  burst  forth  with  new  trea- 
sures and  sweeter  surprises,  we  cannot  forbear 
thanksgiving  and  gratitude  which  fills  the  eye, 
rather  than  moves  the  tongue.  It  is  not  alone 
thanks  to  God.  By  a  natural  process  the  mind 
gives  sentient  life  to  His  messengers,  and  regards 
them  as  the  cheerful  and  conscious  stewards  of 
divine  mercy,  and  thanks  them  heartily  for  do- 
ing what  God  has  sent  them  to  do.  Nor  can  we 
forbear  a  sense  of  sorrow  that  that  which  was 
meant  for  so  great  a  blessing  for  all  men,  should 
be  wasted  upon  the  greatest  number  of  men, 
either  because  they  lack  education  toward  such 
things,  or  lack  a  sensibility  which  produces  en- 
joyment without  an  education. 

If  there  were  an  artist  to  come  among  us,  who 
could  stand  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  living  assemblage,  and  work  with  such 
marvellous  celerity  and  genius,  that  in  a  half- 
hour  there  should  glow  from  his  canvass  a  gor- 
geous sunset,  such  as  flushes  the  west  in  an  Oc- 
tober day;  and  then,  when  the  spectators  had 
gazed  their  fill,  should  rub  it  hastily  out,  and 
overlay  it,  in  a  twenty  minutes'  work,  with 
another  picture,  such  as  God  paints  rapidly  after 
sunset — its  silver  white,  its  fair  apple-green,  its 
pink,  its  yellow,  its  orange  hues,  imperceptibly 
mingling  into  grays  and  the  black-blue  of  the 
upper  arch  of  the  heavens,  to  be  rubbed  out 
again,  and  succeeded  by  pictures  of  clouds — all, 
or  any  of  those  extraordinary  combinations  of 
grandeur,  in  form  or  in  color,  that  makes  one 
tremble  to  stand  and  look  up  ;-^these  again  to 
be  followed  by  vivid  portraitures  of  more  calm 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  heavens,  without 

form  or  vapor;  and  so  on  endlessly,  such  a 

man  would  be  followed  by  eager  crowds,  his 
works  lauded,  and  he  called  a  God.  He  loould 
be  a  God.  Such  is  God.  So  he  fills  the  heavens 
with  pictures,  strikes  through  them  with  efiiice- 
ment,  that  he  may  find  room  for  the  expression 
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of  the  endless  riches  of  the  divine  ideas  of  beau- 
ty and  majesty.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  G-od,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handi- 
work/' The  Psalmist  then  boldly  personifies 
days  and  nights,  as  if  they  were  sentinels  and 
spectators,  each  as  it  passes  from  his  watch,  re- 
hearsing what  it  had  seen  :  "  Day  unto  day  ut- 
tereth  speech,  and  night  %into  night  showeth 
knowledge. 


THE  NANTUCKET  SUBMARINE  CABLE. 

The  laying  of  the  fifteen  miles  of  telegraph 
cable  connecting  Nantucket  with  the  main  land, 
was  successfully  performed  on  Tuesday  last. 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  Boston  and  Cape 
Cod  Marine  Telegraph  Company's  line,  and  will 
probably  be  found  more  useful  to  commercial 
men  than  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  stockholders, 
though  it  may  be  used  liberally  to  convey  intel- 
ligence in  advance  of  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels. In  winter  it  will  be  particularly  useful  in 
conveying  intelligence  to  merchants,  and  be  the 
means  of  saving  much  valuable  property  as  well 
as  many  valuable  lives.  In  laying  the  cable  a 
steamer  was  employed  and  the  line  run  off  on  a 
reel.  The  operation  was  safely  performed,  and 
the  greatest  speed  attained  was  four  miles  per 
hour ;  the  deepest  water  found  was  seventy  feet. 
It  was  paid  out  from  a  reel  I25  feet  long,  placed 
on  board  the  schooner,  and  requiring  eight  men 
to  work  it.  The  reel  and  wire  together  present- 
ed a  diameter  /of  6|  feet,  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  of  the  reel  being  18  inches.  Upon  the 
wire,  at  intervals  of  twenty-five  feet,  were  placed 
leaden  sinkers  of  one  pound  each,  and  the  weight 
of  the  wire  and  sinkers  together  was  ten  tons. 
During  the  whole  time  of  laying  the  wire,  com- 
munication was  kept  up  with  the  telegraph  of- 
fice in  Nantucket,  by  means  of  a  battery  on  board 
the  schooner.  The  wire  cost  $500  per  mile,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sinkers.  This  is  the  longest  sub- 
marine telegraph  of  American  manufacture  that 
has  been  laid  in  this  country,  and  is  a  highly 
creditable  trophy  of  American  skill  and  enter- 
prise. There  yet  remains  a  break  of  one  mile,  a 
channel  way  between  Sandy  Point  and  Mono- 
moy,  across  which  the  wire  is  to  be  laid,  in  order 
to  connect  with  the  line  in  Chatham.  Subma- 
rine telegraphs  have  to  be  protected  from  light- 
ning. If  a  thunderbolt  strikes  the  wire  on  shore 
and  runs  along  to  the  submerged  portion,  it  is 
blown  to  pieces,  if  unprotected,  and  is  destroyed. 
Lightning  arresters  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
shore  at  each  extremity  of  the  line.  These  ar- 
resters consist  of  two  brass  plates  with  silvered 
surfaces,  laid  one  upon  the  other,' and  a  piece  of 
silk  between.  The  wire  is  laid  across  the  upper 
one,  and  if  lightning  strikes  it,  the  fluid  passes 
into  the  upper  plate,  burns  the  piece  of  silk,  and 
passes  through  the  lower  plate  to  the  ground. 


A  FRIENDLY  WORD,  OR  AID  TO  THE  HOPELESS 
''none  ake  all  evil." 
On  a  recent  occasion,  Horace  Mayhew,  a  well- 
known  author,  convened  a  meeting  in  one  of  the 
public  halls  of  London,  of  individuals  who  were 
at  large  from  prison  on  tickets  of  leave.  In  oth- 
er words,  they  had  obtained  a  conditional  dis- 
charge, to  see  whether  they  would  use  their  lib- 
erty to  advantage,  without  abusing  it.  About 
fifty  convicts  were  in  attendance,  and  several  of 
them  made  efi"ective  addresses.  The  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  with  much  order  and  pro- 
priety, and  a  lively  degree  of  interest  was  mani- 
fested. The  London  Times  has  a  leading  article 
upon  the  subject,  and  a  hope  is  expressed  that 
more  vigorous  measures  will  be  adopted,  in  aid 
of  the  unhappy  men  who  are  cast  out  of  prison 
helpless  and  hopeless — branded  with  infamy, 
and  driven  to  desperation — but  to  whom  a 
friendly  hand  and  very  inconsiderable  aid  at  the 
critical  moment  would  be  a  priceless  boon.  A 
convict,  when  released  from  prison,  penniless 
and  friendless,  is  perhaps  the  most  desolate  be^ 
ing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  first  place, 
without  money,  he  is  without  the  means  of  ob- 
taining even  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  brand  of  the  felon 
being  upon  him,  he  is  driven  from  reputable  so- 
ciety, and  thus  absolutely  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  his  lost  character.  What,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  is  the  poor  wretch  to 
do  ?  What  can  he  do  ?  Several  years  ago,  an 
individual  in  this  situation  succeeded,  after  some 
difficulty,  in  obtaining  employment  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishment  in  this  city. 
He  had  been  there,  however,  only  a  few  days, 
when  his  secret  was  discovered,  whispers  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  he  was  denounced  as  "  a  jail 
bird,^'  and  the  proprietors  were  absolutely  com- 
pelled, in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  their 
workmen,  to  dismiss  him  from  their  premises. 
A  like  result  attended  in  a  second  case,'  and  the 
unhappy  man  was  induced  at  last  to  direct  his 
footsteps  westward,  in  the  hope  that  the  penalty 
of  his  offence  would  not  follow  him  thither.  The 
reader  can  readily  imagine  the  awful  nature  of 
such  a  case.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  individu- 
als of  good  character  to  contend  against  the  ills 
of  poverty,  even  when  sympathized  with  by 
friends  and  associates.  How  much  more  lamen- 
table must  be  the  condition  of  the  banned  and 
pruscribed,  who,  however  they  may  have  become 
penitent  and  reformed,  are  still  regarded  with 
distrust  and  suspicion,  as  violators  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  blackened  with  disgrace.  In  some 
of  the  peoal  institutions  of  the  country,  such 
for  example  as  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  an  in- 
dustrious convict  is  enabled  to  save  a  trifle  from 
month  to  month,  by  overwork,  and  thus  at  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence  he  is  provided  with 
a  small  sum  of  money.  But  the  disposition  to 
labor  beyond  the  allotted  time,  is  not  very  gene- 
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^  I  ral,  and  thus  there  are  few  who  avail  themselves 
j  of  the  privilege  alluded  to.    The  great  majority 

in  all  our  Penitentiaries  are  thrown  upon  the 
^   world,  after  having  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 

the  law,  without  a  dollar  of  means  at  their  com- 
y  mand,  and  thus  under  circumstances  of  the 
J'^   strongest  temptation.  Can  we  wonder  that  some 

find  their  way  back  to  the  prison  again ;  and 
f[  that  second,  third,  and  fourth  convictions  occa- 
'J'   sionally  take  place  !    What,  we  again  ask,  can 

the  poor  wretches  do,  when  in  the  condition  we 
P™"   have   described  ?    Without    money,  without 

friends,  and  without  character,  it  is  indeed  diffi- 
^'^'^  cult  for  them  to  obtain  honest  employment,  and 
'™   hence  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  vilest 

haunts,  and  often  to  the  commission  of  some 

new  offence,  in  order  to  escape  the  terrors  of 
^   starvation.    If  the  history  of  some  of  these  con- 
2  victs  after  their  release  from  prison  could  be 

made  known,  it  would  doubtless  touch  the  stout- 
^  est  heart.  A  helping  hand  should  therefore  be 
''^^  extended  to  all  such,  a  friendly  word  should  be 
'lis-  uttered,  and  aid  and  encouragement  should  be 
k  I  given.  ''The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Allevia- 
ol)' !  ting  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,''  is  ever 
M  '  ready  to  do  all  it  can  in  this  way,  but  it  is  a 
^loa  modest  organization,  and  its  means  are  limited, 
so- '  Not  a  week  goes  by,  that  several  convicts  are 
par-  not  sent  abroad,  either  from  the  Eastern  Peni- 
w  tentiary  or  the  Moyamensing  Prison.  They  feel 
1 !«  unless  hardened  and  incurable,  that  the  eye  of 
M  suspicion  rests  upon  them,  and  thus  they  natu- 
M  rally  shrink  from  contact  with  their  fellow  be- 
ex-  ings.  Nay,  it  too  often  happens,  that  they  are 
itj.  pointed  out  with  insult,  and  avoided  with  afi"ect- 
!js,  ed  horror.  And  yet,  they  may  be  penitent  and 
d  disposed  to  reform.  The  good  principle  may 
jail  have  conquered  the  evil,  the  just  the  unjust. 
m-  Our  philanthropists,  and  all  who  wish  well  to 
leii  humanity,  should  take  into  consideration  this 
n  class  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  devise  some 
tiif  means  of  extending  to  them  a  little  aid,  and  a 
liis  helping  hand  io  the  hour  of  their  necessity.  To 
Itj  reform  an  offender,  to  convert  an  erring  brother, 
'le  to  save  an  immortal  soul,  is  indeed  a  high,  a  holy, 
of   a  noble  work. — Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

;a-   

ills  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  feel  the  impor- 
bj  tance  of  adhering  to  the  following  rules,  which 
}o-  I  have  laid  down  for  myself  in  relation  to  such 
nd  matters. 

%i  1st.  To  hear  as  little  as  possible  what  is  to  the 
tb  i  prejudice  of  others. 

ff,  2d.  To  believe  nothing  of  the  kind  until  I  am 
]ie  !  absolutely  forced  to  it. 

cli  3d.  Never  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  one  who 
in-  i  circulates  an  ill  report. 

IK      4th.  Always  to  moderate,  as  far  as  I  can,  the 
fee  unkindness  which  is  expressed  towards  others- 
;!i      5th.  Always  to  believe  that  if  the  other  side 
i«   were  heard,  a  very  different  account  would  be 
15-  given  of  the  matter. —  Charles  Simeon. 


From  Friends'  Eeview, 
INSTINCT  OP  ANIMALS. 

To  whatever  part  of  the  creation  which  sur- 
rounds us  we  direct  our  attention,  whether  to  its 
physical  or  to  its  intellectual  order  and  organiza- 
tion, we  still  find  ourselves  overwhelmed  with 
wonders,  all  indicating  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  their  Author ;  all  tending  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  various  races  of  animated 
nature.  Among  these  wonders,  the  instincts 
with  which  these  different  races  are,  in  various  re- 
lations and  degrees  imbued,  are  not  the  least. 

Jacob  Taylor,  a  Chester  County  almanac  ma- 
ker, near  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, the  county  being  then  nearly  a  frontier  set- 
tlftnent,  tells  a  story  of  a  flock  of  deer  which 
occupied  an  island  not  otherwise  inhabited.  A 
herd  of  our  domestic  cattle  were  introduced  into 
the  island,  but  their  presence  gave  no  alarm  to 
the  deer.  The  bellowing  of  the  bulls,  however 
formidable  it  might  seem  to  ears  unaccustomed 
to  the  sound,  did  not  in  any  degree  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  previous  occupants  of  the 
soil.  But  at  length  a  dog  found  its  way  to  the 
island,  on  which  the  deer  immediately  took  the 
alarm,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  Why,  then, 
inquires  the  almanac  maker,  of  a  supposed  philo- 
sophical friend  who  is  represented  as  present, 
were  the  deer  so  intimidated  by  the  sight  of  a 
dog,  although  they  remained  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  animals  apparently  so  much  more 
formidable  ?  The  philosopher  answers  that  there 
is  a  sympathy  between  all  ruminating  animals  to 
prevent  hostility  or  the  fear  of  hostility  from  each 
other.  The  almanac  maker,  while  seemingly  as- 
senting to  the  correctness  of  the  explanation, 
shrewdly  suggests  a  wonder,  in  which,  no  doubt, 
some  of  our  readers  may  partake,  how  the  deer 
could  discover  that  the  dog  did  not  chew  the  cud 
as  well  as  themselves.  The  sober  truth  seems 
to  be — and  here  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  Creator  are  manifested — that  those  animals, 
whether  ruminating  or  not,  which  live  exclusive- 
ly on  vegetable  food,  manifest,  while  in  their  na- 
tive state,  no  sign  of  hostility  or  fear  of  hostili- 
ty towards  each  other.  The  deer  manifest  no 
more  fear  of  a  horse  than  of  an  ox.  At  the  same 
time,  these  herbivorous  animals  appear,  inde- 
pendently of  experience  or  education,  to  enter- 
tain an  instinctive  perception  that  an  enemy 
lurks  in  the  carnivorous  races.  They  therefore 
naturally  flee  from  them. 

The  poet  Cowper,  in  his  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  his  tame  hares,  informs  us  that  he  intro- 
duced to  the  acquaintance  of  each  other  a  hare 
and  a  spaniel,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  wheth- 
er there  was  any  natural  hostility  between  the 
races  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  The 
experiment  was  made  with  great  caution  and 
as  the  hare  manifested  no  sign  of  fear,  and  the 
spaniel  no  symptoms  of  hostility,  he  concluded 
that  the  apparent  antipathy  between  the  dog 
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and  the  hare  is  artificial,  not  natural.  The  dog, 
he  says,  pursues  because  he  is  taught  so  to  do, 
and  the  hare  flees  because  he  is  pursued. 

If  Cowper  had  been  as  shrewd  a  philosopher 
as  he  was  interesting  as  a  poet,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  discerned  that  his  experiment  was  made 
under  circumstances  highly  artificial,  and  could 
therefore  lead  to  no  reliable  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  result  of  such  an  acquaintance,  if 
formed  in  the  forest,  bej'-ond  the  influence  of 
man.  The  hare,  nursed  and  protected  as  it  had 
been  by  Cowper,  had  unquestionably  lost  much  of 
its  vigilant  instinctive  dread, and  consequently  was 
not  likely  to  be  alarmed  when  no  hostility  ap- 
peared. The  dog,  educated  altogether  as  a  do- 
mestic animal,  had,  no  doubt,  been  always  tc- 
customed  to  look  to  his  master  for  his  daily  food, 
and  had  probably  never  been  subjected  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  as  his  own  butcher.  It  was, 
therefore,  highly  unnatural  and  improbable  that 
he  should  commence  a  new  trade  till  impelled 
by  hunger.  The  dog  and  the  hare  were  there- 
fore partially  educated  for  peaceful  acquaintance 
before  they  saw  each  other. 

That  the  dog,  in  his  natural  state,  is  exclusive- 
ly a  carnivorous  animal  will  probably  not  be  de- 
nied. The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  so  similar  in 
their  nature  that  the  latter,  while  running  in  his 
native  forest,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
type  of  the  former,  with  similar  propensities, 
and  depending  for  support  on  similar  means. 
Godman,  in  his  Natural  History,  has  produced 
evidence,  which  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  the 
dog  and  the  wolf  are,  properly  speaking,  varie- 
ties of  the  same  species,  not  animals  of  difl'erent 
races.  Their  natural  progeny  differs  in  one  es- 
sential characteristic  from  all  hybrid  animals 
that  are  known — it  is  not  marked  with  sterility. 

The  innocent  sheep  appears  the  especial  victim 
of  the  wolf,  and  the  depredations  sometimes  made 
on  the  sheepfold^  by  domestic  dogs  furnish 
evidence  that  it  is  education,  not  nature, 
which  prevents  the  dog  from  more  frequently  glut- 
ting his  appetite  with  the  flshand  blood  of  the 
lamb.  Indeed,  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  the  dog 
stands  conspicuous  and  comparatively  alone  for 
the  change  effected  by  education  in  his  habits 
and  propensities.  Though,  from  his  affinity  to 
the  wolf,  the  lamb  would  appear  to  be  his  spe- 
cial food,  yet  we  often  find  him  transformed  by 
education  to  be  the  most  efficient  assistant  to  the 
shepherd  in  the  protection  of  his  flock.  The 
shepherd's  dog,  in  particular,  furnishes  a  most 
reliable  protector,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  of  the 
flock  entrusted  to  his  charge.  A  strange  dog 
that  may  venture  within  his  domain,  is  pretty 
sure  to  pay  for  his  temerity  by  the  loss  of  his 
life. 

So  susceptible,  indeed,  is  the  dog  of  change 
of  habit  from  education,  that  he  is  actually  trans- 
formed from  a  carnivorous  animal  to  one  depend- 
ent entirely  upon  vegetable  food.    In  the  High- 


lands of  Scotland,  the  dog  and  his  master  live 
alike  upon  oatmeal  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
and  eaten  out  of  the  same  vessel.  Among  all 
the  races  that  are  susceptible  to  domestica- 
tion, as  well  as  among  those  that  are  „ 
never  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man,  it  is  J^, 
curious  and  interesting  to  observe  how  their  in- 
stincts are  blended  in  some  degree  with  a  species 
of  ratiocination.  The  herbivorous  animals  ap- 
pear, as  already  observed,  independently  of  ex- 
perience, to  discover  enemies  in  the  carnivorous 
races ;  and  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  require  ed- 
ucation or  instruction  in  the  selection  of  their 
prey.  But  we  often  find,  strangely  mingled  with 
these  instinctive  perceptions,  means  resorted  to 
for  escape  from  danger,  or  expedients  for  secur- 
ing their  prey,  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  otherwise  than  by  the  employment  of  the 
reasoning  faculty.  Why  does  the  hound,  when 
he  falls  on  the  scent  of  his  prey,  if  he  happens 
to  make  a  retrograde  movement,  immediately 
abandon  it,  and  pursue  the  proper  course,  but  be- 
cause the  scent,  if  followed  in  a  back- 
ward direction,  grows  fainter  at  every  jump, 
thus  indicating  to  a  reasoning  animal  a  greater  I! 
lapse  of  time  since  the  scent  was  impressed  on  i 
the  ground.  The  numerous  instances  of  sagaci-  [ 
ty  exhibited  by  the  dog  furnish  testimony,  which  | 
can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  he  is  to  a  certain  i 
extent  a  reasoning  animal.  | 

The  dog  is  only  one  among  a  countless  num-  i 
ber  that  may  be  justly  reckoned,  in  some  mea-  J 
sure,  reasoning  animals.    The  elephant,  in  par-  i 
ticular,  so  frequently  exhibits  evidence  of  the . 
combining  and  comparing  power,  that  even  Pope, ; 
with  all  his  propensity  to  draw  a  strong  line  be- 
tween reason  and  instinct,  assigns  to  the  elephant 
the  character  of  a  half-reasoning  animal.  The 
following  anecdote  which  I  read,  though  I  can- 
not recall  my  authority,  seems  to  prove  that  this 
animal  is  not  only  capable  of  ratiocination,  but 
also  of  ingenious  contrivance.  An  elephant  whose  i 
chain  did  not  allow  him  the  full  range  of  his  i 
prison-house,  was  thrown  a  piece  of  money,  f 
which  happened  to  rest  at  some  distance  within 
the  walls  of  his  prison,  but  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  chain.    The  sagacious  animal,  directing  his 
trunk  to  a  part  of  the  wall  immediately  beyond 
where  the  pieces  of  money  lay,  blew  a  strong 
blast,  which,  by  its  recoil,  poured  a  current  of 
air  directly  over  the  part  of  the  floor  where  the 
money  lay,  and  this  current  immediately  drove 
the  coin  within  the  reach  of  his  chain. 

The  following  anecdote  from  "  Instinct  Dis- 
played,^' plainly  indicates  the  exercise  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty  by  an  animal  not  usually  supposed 
to  possess  superior  sagacity. 

Two  goats,  grazing  about  the  ramparts  of 
Plymouth  citadel,  got  drawn  upon  the  narrow 
ledge  of  the  rock,  and  one  of  them,  advancing 
before  the  other  till  it  came  to  an  angle,  was  en- 
abled to  return ;  but  on  its  way  back,  met  its 
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companion.  whi3h  produced  a  most  perplexing  di- 
lemma, as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  past 
each  other.  Many  persons  saw  them  without 
being  able  to  lend  any  assistance.  After  a  con- 
siderable time,  one  of  the  goats  was  observed  to 
kneel  down  with  great  caution,  and  crouch  as 
close  as  it  could  lie,  which  was  no  sooner  done 
than  the  other,  with  great  dexterity,  walked  over 
t,  and  they  both  returned  the  way  they  came  in 
perfect  safety.  And  at  Ardinglass,  in  Ireland, 
two  goats,  moving  towards  each  other,  over  a 
precipice  one  thousand  feet  high,  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  the  rock,  were  seen  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  danger  by  a  similar  expedient. 

As  some  of  the  instincts  and  propensities  of 
the  animal  races  are  curiously  moulded  and  im- 
proved by  the  education  bestowed  by  man,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  other  instincts  or  the 
inferences  drawn  from  them  by  the  exercise  of  a 
reasoning  faculty  are,  in  some  others,  almost  anni- 
hilated by  domestication.  From  remote  anti- 
quity, the  innocent  lamb  has  been  regarded  as 
he  type  of  unresisting  and  patient  suffering.  So 
iestitute,  indeed,  does  the  sheep,  in  its  domestic 
sondition,  appear  of  capacity  or  inclination  to 
esist,  by  any  combined  efforts,  the  assaults  of 
he  carnivorous  races,  that  it  has  been  assumed 
by  Buffon  that  the  whole  race  must  long  ago 
lave  perished  from*  the  earth  if  it  had  not  been 
aken  under  the  protection  of  man.  A  little 
cquaintance  with  the  subject,  must  convince  us 
hat  this  conclusion  has  been  too  hastily  drawn. 
Or.  Hancock,  in  his  Essay  on  Instincf,  informs 
18,  that  a  sheep  in  a  wild  state  manifests  a  strong 
)ropensity  to  associate  for  mutual  defence.  As 
n  tiiis  condition  the  rams  constitute  about  half 
he  flock,  they  furnish,  of  course,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  warriors  than  in  the  domestic  state, 
f  the  flock  is  threatened  with  an  attack,  the 
rams  immediately  form  a  line,  placing  them- 
elves  in  front,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  weak- 
members  of  the  flock,  and  thus  constitute  a 
iihalanx  which  even  the  larger  animals  of  prey 
ud  it  no  easy  matter  to  penetrate. 

Among  the  wonders  presented  by  the  varied 
nstincts  of  animals,  it  is  particularly  interesting 
0  observe  how  large  a  share  of  these  instincts 
nd  propensities  may  be  rendered  subservient  to 
uman  purposes.  When  the  Almighty  bestow- 
d  upon  man  dominion  over  all  the  inferior  races 
f  animated  nature,  the  means  to  establish  this 
ower  as  well  as  the  authority  were  conferred, 
i'hese  means  are  found  in  the  varied^ powers  of 
lie  reasoning  faculty.  It  is  said  that  the  bunched 
en  of  the  Hottentots  are  taught  to  perform,  in 
f^^j  ome  measure,  the  duties  of  the  shepherd's  dog  ; 
they  are  instructed  to  guard  the  flocks ;  which 
3rvice  they  perform  with  dexterity,  and  defend 
lem  from  the  attacks  of  strangers  and  of  rapa- 
ious  animals. 
That  most  useful  of '  domestic  animals,  the 
orse,  notwithstanding  the  almost  endless  varie- 


ty of  services  which,  under  the  direction  of  hu- 
man reason,  he  is  taught  to  perform,  does  in  re- 
ality little  more  than  exercise  the  power  which 
he  instinctively  possesses  almost  from  the  instant 
of  his"  birth.  The  colt  requires  no  instruction, 
either  from  man  or  its  parents,  how  to  walk. 
He  begins,  when  only  a  few  hours  old,  to  use  his 
limbs,  rather  awkwardly,  indeed,  but  in  a  manner 
essentially  the  same  as  that  he  is  to  practise 
through  life.  In  his  wildest  and  most  playful 
gambols,  he  is  only  exercising  and  improving 
the  powers  of  locomotion,  which,  without  in- 
struction, he  received  from  the  hand  of  nature. 
And  what  does  he  ever  accomplish,  in  the  varied 
services  in  vi^hich  he  is  employed,  but  exercise 
the  instinctive  power,  moulded  and  modified,  it 
is  true,  by  human  education,  which  he  possessed 
from  the  day  of  his  birth.  He  moves  as  he  is 
commanded,  either  swiftly  or  slowly,  carries  a 
burden,  or  presses  against  any  opposing  obstacle; 
yet  he  is  only  exercising  the  instinctive  faculty 
of  locomotion.  Still,  a  little  reflection  may  con- 
vince us  that  if  the  amount  of  intellect  possessed 
by  the  horse  was  much  greater  or  less  than  it  is, 
he  would  answer  the  purpose  of  his  owner  less 
perfectly  than  he  does. 

To  bring  these  desultory  remarks  to  a  close, 
it  may  be  observed  that  as  the  instincts  confer- 
red upon  the  various  animal  races  are  evidently 
designed  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  whole, 
the  dominion  conferred  upon  man  was  certainly 
never  designed  to  counteract  this  purpose,  but  as 
far  as  human  influence  can  extend,to  promote  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  evident  part  of  the  duty  of  man 
as  the  delegated  governor  of  the  inferior  races  of 
animated  nature,  to  render  hisgovernment  condu- 
cive to  the  great  purpose  of  the  promotion,  not  the 
obstruction,  of  happiness  among  the  subjects  of 
his  authority.  E.  L. 

TELESCOPIC  VIEW  OF  THE  MOON. 

Dr.  Scoresby,  in  an  account  that  he  has  given 
of  some  recent  observations  made  with  the  Eari 
of  Rosse's  telescope,  says  :  *'With  respect  to  the 
moon,  every  object  on  its  surface  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  was  now  distinctly  to  be  seen,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  so  with  objects  sixty  feet  in 
height.  On  its  surface  were  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  rocks,  and  masses  of  stones  almost  in- 
numerable. He  had  no  doubt  that  if  such  a 
building  as  he  was  then  in,  were  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  it  would  be  rendered  distinct- 
ly visible  by  these  instruments.  But  there  were 
no  signs  of  inhabitants  such  as  ours— no  vestige 
of  architecture  remains  to  show  that  the  moon 
is  or  ever  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  mortals 
similar  to  ourselves.  It  presented  no  appear- 
ance which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it 
contained  any  thing  like  the  green  fields  and 
the  lovely  verdure  of  this  beautiful  world  of 
ours.    There  was  no  ivater  visible — not  a  sea, 
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or  river,  or  even  the  measure  of  a  reservoir  for 
supplying  town  or  factory — all  seemed  desolate." 

THE  DEATH  BED. 
We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours.  Hood. 


GOD  KNOWN  BY  LOVING  HIM. 
'Tis  not  the  skill  of  human  art. 

Which  gives  me  power  my  God  to  know; 
The  sacred  lessons  of  the  heart. 

Come  not  from  instruments  below. 

Love  is  my  teacher.    He  can  tell 
The  wonders  that  he  learnt  above  : 

No  other  master  knows  so  well ; — 
'Tis  love  alone  can  tell  of  love. 

Oh  !  then,  of  God  if  thou  wouldst  learn. 

His  wisdom,  goodness,  glory  see  ; 
All  human  arts  and  knowledge  spurn. 

Let  love  alone  thy  teacher  be. 

Love  is  my  master.    When  it  breaks, 
The  morning  light,  with  rising  ray  ; 

To  thee  oh  God  !  my  spirit'wakes. 
And  love  instructs  it  all  the  day. 

And  when  the  gleams  ®f  day  retire. 
And  midnight  spreads  its  dark  control, 

Love's  secret  whispers  still  inspire 
Their  holy  lessons  in  the  soul. 

Lady  Guion. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
Go  thou,  in  life's  fair  morning, 

Go  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
And  buy,  for  thy  adorning, 

The  precious  pearl  of  truth. 
Secure  this  heavenly  treasure. 

And  bind  it  on  thy  heart. 
And  let  not  worldly  pleasure 

E'er  cause  it  to  depart. 

Go,  while  the  day-star  shineth, 

Go,  while  thy  heart  is  light. 
Go  e'er  thy  strength  declineth, 

While  every  sense  is  bright : 
Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  buy  it, 

'Tis  worth  all  earthly  things, 
Rubies,  and  gold,  and  diamonds. 

Sceptres,  and  crowns  of  kings. 

Go,  e'er  the  clouds  of  sorrow, 
Steal  o'er  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow. 
Go  now,  and  buy  the  truth. 

Go,  seek  thy  great  Creator, 
Learn  early  to  be  wise. 

Go,  place  upon  His  altar, 
-  A  morning  sacrifice  !  A. 


ON  THOUGHT. 

Our  thoughts  are  a  source  of  pure  pleasure 
and  to  govern  them  aright  should  sver  be  our 
concern. 

When  they  rise  in  overwhelming  majesty^  we 
should  cherish  the  good  and  expel  the  vain. 

The  faculty  by  which  the  past,  whether  of  sor- 
row, joy,  or  pleasure  is  again  realized,  is  too 
wondrous  to  explain. 

Swift  as  lightning  we  may  range  over  space, 
thread  our  way  unseen  into  places  near  or  more 
remote,  and  alighting  where  we  feel  the  spirit 
drawn,  share  the  lot  of  those  connected  with  ns 
by  the  tie  of  common  brotherhood. 

Thought  is  a  powerful  engine  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  either  good  or  evil  j  if  not  rightly 
regulated  it  may  become  the  agent  of  incon- 
ceivable mischief,  but  if  directed  by  wisdom  it 
is  yet  more  powerful  in  works  of  righteousness. 

Grant,  Almighty  Father  !  that  ail  men  may 
view  it  as  a  vehicle  of  communion  with  thee  ! 
May  they  behold  thy  attributes  and  know  thy 
will,  which  if  acknowledged  will  still  their  way- 
ward passions,  calm,  their  fears,  sooth  their 
troubled  minds,  and  say  to  such  as  weep,  dry  up 
your  tears.  Oh  !  by  thy  spirit  give  them  to  see, 
that  their  greatest  happiness,  their  greatest  joy 
consists  in  serving  thee  !  Give  them  to  realize, 
that  sects  and  parties,  however  multiplied,  may, 
like  nightly  streams,  mingle  into  one  vast  ocean. 
Captivate  every  thought,  and  enlist  all  their  pow- 
ers in  thj  service,  and  set  their  spirit  free  to 
pursue  the  right  under  all  circumstances. — S.  H. 


WE  DIE  DAILY. 


The  bodies  of  animals  are  continually  under-: 
going  a  series  of  invisible  changes  of  substance,  iiu 
of  which  they  are  entirely  unconscious.  Wei  idci 
look  at  our  hand  to-day,  as  we  write,  and  wet  bp 
fancy  it  is  the  same  in  substance  as  it  was  yester-|  y  ac 
day,  or  last  year — as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  lido; 
form  of  each  finger,  of  each  nail,  is  the  same,  feru 
Scars  made  in  our  infancy  are  still  there.  Noth^  mu 
ing  is  altered  or  obliterated  ;  and  yet  it  is  notl  ffear 
the  same  hand.  It  has  been  renewed  over  and 
over  again  since  the  days  of  our  youth.  The!  Mniii 
skin,  and  flesh,  and  bone,  have  been  frequentlj^  fkti 
removed  and  replaced.  And  so  it  is,  more  oui  m 
less,  with  our  whole  body.  The  arms  and  limbs!  fevei 
that  sustained  us  in  our  schoolboy  struggles,  areraoni 
long  since  consigned  to  the  dust,  and  have,  per^  iters 
haps,  lived  over  again  more  than  once  in  planti  iiDou; 
or  flower,  or  animal.  In  from  three  to  fiveyears,t  lAnt; 
the  entire  body  is  taken  out  and  built  in  agaio  jmoj 
with  new  materials.  A  continued  activity  prei  lto»et}i 
vails  among  the  living  agencies  to  which  thi^ 
hidden  work  is  committed.  Every  day  a  smalls  ilof 
part  is  carried  away ;  just  as  if  a  single  bricii  nij , 
were  every  day  taken  out  of  an  old  wall,  or  £<  ifoQj' 
single  wheel  out  of  a  ,  watch,  and  its  place  sup: 
plied  by  another.    The  body,  therefore,  requires  [r.. 
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constant  supplies,  at  every  period  of  its  life,  of 
all  those  things  of  which  its  several  parts  are 
built  up. 


'    The  Sleep  of  Plants. — The  way  in  which 
sleep  is  shown  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  infi- 
nitely more  variable  than  among  animals.  Man 
throws  himself  prostrate  ;  some  kinds  of  monkeys 
lie  on  their  sides ;  the  camel  places  its  head  be- 
tween its  fore  legs  ;  and  birds  roost  with  their 
beads  beneath  the  wing.  Beyond  these  are  few 
remarkable  differences.    But  in  plants  there  is 
20  end  to  the  curious  and  beautiful  diversity 
tvhich  rewards  the  seeker  in  nature's  mysteries. 
Some  plants  droop  their  leaves  at  night,  the  flat 
part  becoming  flaccid  and  pendulous.  Others,  of 
ihe  kind  called  ^'compound,''  as  clover  and 
retches,  close  their  leaflets  together  in  pairs,  and 
)ccasionally  the  whole  leaf  drops  at  the  same 
,ime.    The  three  leaflets  of  clovers  bring  their 
'aces  to  the  outside,  and  so  form  a  little  triangu- 
^'  ar  pyramid,  whose  apex  is  the  point  of  union  be- 
,wcen  the  leaflets  and  their  stalls.  Lupines, 
vhich  have  leaves  resembling  a  seven-fingered 
land   without  a  palm,  fold    together   like  a 
ady's  half  closed  parasol.      Chickweed  raises 
ts- leaves  so  as  to  embrace  the  stem  ;  and  some 
'pecies  of  lotus,  besides  many  of  its  elegant  fa- 
^■^1  nily,  the  luguminosse,  bring  them  together  in 
uch  a  way  as  to  protect  the  young  flower  buds 
j|  nd  immature  seed  vessels  from  the  chilly  air  of 
g  light.    These  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  cases 
^hich  could  be  instanced  of  change  of  position 
a  leaves,,  while  in  flowers  there  seems  to  be  no 
imit  to  variation.    The  greater  part  shut  their 
f]ft  i-etals  at  night,  the  stalks  declining  one  side. 
Da  Lut  there  are  some  which  roll  their  petals  back, 
I  lid  curl  them  up  like  miniature  volutes.  The 
,t  leep  of  such  plants  is  probably  unaccompanied 
std  ly  any  external  change.    The  same  may  be 
]\  kid  of  campanulas;  and  other  bell-shaped  flowers 
m  if  crucifersB,  it  should  have  been  observed,  are 
'otli  smarkably  careless  of  repose.  Their  sleep  never 
dj  ppears  sound,  or  even  constant;  for  many  suc- 
aB  essive  nights  they  seem  restleSwS,  and  in  the 
Thl  lorning  always  look  dozy  and  uncomfortable. 
^4  Vhen  flowers  are  over-blown,  or  the  plant,  if  an 

0  onual,  is  near  its  decay,  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
lifflli  re  very  considerably  diminished.  In  fact,  they 
5  31  '6  only  seen  in  perfection  when  the  growing 
pel  3wers  of  the  plant  are  in  full  operation.  De- 
plul  (iduous  trees — that  is,  such  as  cast  their  leaves 
0^  1 1  Autumn — are  in  a  sort  of  trance  in  the  win- 
\a  "t'Y  months.  Flowers,  too,  lose  their  sensibilities 
.r,fi  together,  when  the  period  of  fertilization  is 

'    issed,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  inspecting  a 
3ld  of  dasies  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
i,ji{|3wis  off  the  grass.    The  overblown  one  will 

1  ni  3  found  wide  open  ;  those  in  the  younger  sta- 
;i!  3s  all  crimson  tipped  and  sound  asleep. — Leo 
..in  Grindon, 


EXTRACT. 

What  a  glorious  thing  is  occupation  for  the 
human  heart !  Those  who  work  hard  seldom 
yield  themselves  entirely  up  to  fancied  or  real 
sorrow.  When  grief  sits  down,  folds  its  hands, 
and  mournfully  feeds  upon  its  own  tears,  weaving 
the  dim  shadows,  that  a  little  exertion  might 
sweep  away,  into  a  funeral  pall,  the  strong  spirit 
is  shorn  of  its  might,  and  sorrows  become  our 
master.  When  troubles  flow  upon  you  dark  and 
heavy,  toil  not  with  the  waves,  wrestle  not  with 
the  torrent;  rather  seek  by  occupation  to  divert 
the  dark  waters  that  threaten  to  overwhelm  you, 
into  a  thousand  channels  which  the  duties  of  life 
always  present.  Before  you  dream  of  it,  those 
waters  will  fertilize  the  present  and  give  birth  to 
fresh  flowers  that  may  brighten  the  future — 
flowers  t'hat  will  become  pure  and  holy  in  the 
sunshine  which  penetrates  to  the  path  of  duty  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle.  Grief,  after  all,  is  but 
a  selfish  feeling,  and  most  selfish  is  the  man  who 
yields  himself  to  the  indulgence  of  any  passion 
which  brings  no  joy  to  his  fellow-man. — E.  H. 


AN  ACT  WOE  THY  OE  RECOUD. 

In  alludng  to  the  departure  of  the  ship  Elvira 
Owens,  for  Liberia,  in  which  the  Rev.  John  Seys 
went  out  as  general  Superintendent,the  Richmond 
Enquirer  says:  James  Kelly,  of  Lancaster  County, 
by  hi  s  will,  emancipated  forty-four  slaves,  all  he 
had,  and  provided  for  them  a  handsome  outfit  for 
Liberia.  Forty-two  of  these  emancipated  slaves 
went  out  in  the  Elvira  Owens,  which  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  13th  of  July.  After 
supplying  them  with  farming  implements,  house- 
hold furniture,  and  paying  for  the  passage  of 
each,  and  their  support  for  six  months  after  their 
arrival  in  Africa,  the  executors  of  Mr.  Kel- 
ly's estate  divided  among  them  a  sum  amounting 
to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  indeed  a  noble  act,  and  a  worthy  exam- 
ple to  rich  planters. 


SILKEN  THOUGHT. 

A  Frenchman  having  thought  over  the  fact, 
that,  but  one  creature  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing silk,  and  that  but  one  sort  of  vegeta- 
ble matter — mulberry  leaves — is  suited  for 
that  creature's  food,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  silky  substance  did  not  lie  in  the  ani- 
mal but  in  the  leaf ;  and  so  began  to  analyze 
the  composition  of  the  mulberry  leaf,  and  by 
boiling  it,  obtained  a  thick  paste,  from  which  he 
makes  every  description  of  silk  in  vast  quanti- 
ties. This  silk  is  now  manufactured  for  5  francs 
a  lb.  spun — 120  francs  cheaper  than  the  other 
silk.  ''The  cultivation  of  this  new  branch  of 
industry,^'  says  the  London  Atlas,  ''will  do  away 
entirely  with  that  of  cotton,  so  that  slavery  will 
have  a  natural  cause  of  abandonment  in  the 
United  States,  little  anticipated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century. — Fhishing  Journal, 
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MAN  AND  HIS  ATTRIBUTES. 

The  horse  has  eight  times  the  strength  of  a 
man.  Yet  man  holds  the  horse  in  subjection. 
The  bull  can  toss  the  stoutest  Groliah  on  his 
horns.  Yet  the  whole  bovine  race  bows  its 
neck  to  the  yoke  which  man  imposes.  Air  and 
water,  heat,  cold,  and  lightning,  all  seem  to  be 
hia  masters.  Yet,  he  makes  the  winds  his  min- 
isters, the  ocean  becomes  his  play-ground,  the 
summer  sun  ripens  all  his  harvests,  the  cold 
builds  for  him  bridges  and  highways,  without 
cost,  and  the  very  lightning  meekly  travels  along 
the  wires,  bearing  his  messages  of  business,  or 
of  love.  Truly  man  is  weak,  but  with  what  an 
opulence  cf  dignity  and  power,  is  his  weakness 
counterpoised.  As  the  radiance  of  the  sun 
gleams  in  a  drop  of  dew,  so  in  man's  soul  shines 
the  resplendence  of  the  Grod  in  whose  image  he 
was  made. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. —  Fresh  ground  flonr  from  new 
wheat  is  held  at  $6  87.  Old  stock  and  recently  ground 
is  firm  at  $6  62  a  6  75.  Sales  for  home  consumption 
at  $6  87  a  $7  50.  Extra  and  fancy  brands  are  selling 
at  $7  50  to  $8  25.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  50,  and 
Corn  Meal  is  held  at  the  same  price  for  strictly  fresh 
ground  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  dull,  and  prices  unchanged.  Sales 
of  2000  bushels  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red 
at  $1  52  a  1  54,  and  $1  60  a  1  62  for  white.  Rye  is 
wanted;  sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  75c,  afloat. 


i^EMALE  TEACHER  WANTED  to  take  charge  of 
asmall  school  within  thelimitsof  Southern  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  and  under  its  direction;  at  a  moderate 
salary — usual  branches  of  an  English  Education  only 
required.    Apply  to 

H.  JENKINS,  Camden,  Dei. 
or  WM.  W.  MOORE,  Phila. 
Camden,  Del.,  9th  mo,  1856. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  10th  of 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular. 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
9  mo.  13.  lS56~8t. 

1  ONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended]  to 
commence  the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on 
the  first  2d  day  in  the  lUh  Month,  1856.  Lectures 
will  be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher; 
Also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  Medical  Prac- 
titioner— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, the  latter  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose. — 
TERMS— $65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  ex- 
cept for  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will 
be  $5  each.  For  Circulars,  including  references  and 
further  particulars,  address 

BENJ.  SWA YNE,  Principal, 
Londongrove  p.  0.,  Chester  County,  Pa 
9  mo.  6— 5t. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUN 
■  MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  Winter  Session  ot  thi 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under- 
signed 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 
HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


f: 


GREEN  LAWN  SEMINARY.  This  School  is| 
handsomely  situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  Co. 
Pa.,  nine  miles  south-west  from  West  Chester,  and 
sixteen  north-west  from  Wilmington,  and  is  easy  q1 
access  by  means  of  public  stages,  daily  from  Wilming 
ton,  and  tri-weekly  from  West  Chester.  The  fall  and 
winter  term  will  commence  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty-eight  weeks.  All  theessen 
tial  branches  of  a  thorough  English  Education  are 
taught,  also  Drawing,  Ornamental  Needle- work,  ant 
the  French  Language.  Extra,  five  dollars  for  the 
French,  and  three  for  Needle-work,  per  term. 

Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  fifty  five  dollars  pei 
term  of  twenty  weeks,  one  half  payable  in  advance 
For  circulars,  address  the  principal. 

Green  Lawn,  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Frmcipal. 
LYDIA  C.  WOODW^ARD,  ) 
J.  ALEXANDER  BOND.  S 


Teachers 


feerv 


ENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOI 
VJ  GIRLS.  The  Second  Session  of  this  School  wil 
commence  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  and  continu< 
in  sess  on  for  forty  weeks;  pupils  will  be  receivec 
for  half  the  School  year,  (twenty  weeks.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  Institution,  em 
braces  an  elementary,  practical, liberal,  and  thorougl 
English  Education.  Lectures  will  be  given  durinji 
the  session,  on  all  the  different  parts  of  Natural  Science 
which  will  be  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  by  experi 
ments,  with  appropriate  apparatus. 

Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  Languages  will  ht 
taught  by  experienced  teachers. 

This  Institution  is  situated  at  W^heatland,  Monroi 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  healthy  and  pleasant  location 
ten  miles  from  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  R 
R.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  within  five  minutes  wall 
of  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  above  Road,  and  tw 
miles  from  West  Rush,  on  the  C.  &  N.F.  Road,  front 
either  of  which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge.! 

This  is  to  be  a  Friends'  School,  but  not  to  the  exi 
elusion  of  others  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  thi 
rules,  which  arc  designed  to  promote  the  best  welfar 
of  the  pupils,  and  induce  propriety  of  conduct,  witJ 
the  observance  of  our  testimony  of  plainness  of  speec 
and  simplicity  of  attire. 

For  board,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  pens,  ink,  an 
fuel,  $120.00,  per  School  year,  $60.00  per  half  term 
one  half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  em 
of  twenty  weeks. 

Library  and  class  books  furnished  by  the  School 
for  the  use  of  which  $2  per  session  will  be  charged 
No  extra  charges,  except  for  the  Languages.  Sta 
tionary  furnished  at  the  usual  prices. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  provide  herself  wit! 
a  pair  of  over  shoes,  wash  basin,  towels,  tooth-brusl 
and  cup,  and  have  each  article  of  clothing  distinctl 
marked. 

Letters  directed  to  the  principal,  Scottsville,  Men 
roe  Co.,  N.  Y.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  circulars  and  funher  information,  address  tb 
principal.  STEPHEN  COX,  Frmcipal. 

Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Our  next  visit  was  to  Mount  Healthy,  a 
beautiful  spot  overlooking  the  sea,  but  is  now  no 
longer  the  residence  of  the  proprietor.    This  is 
the  case  with  many  of  the  estates.    Notice  had 
been  given  that  we  intended  to  hold  a  meeting 
at  this  place;  previous  to  its  commencement,  we 
walked  to  an  elevation  near  the  house,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  bills  and  valleys  that 
compose  several  adjacent  estates ;  most  of  the 
laborers  on  which  had  quit  their  work  and  were 
coming  to  the  meeting;  groups  of  them  could  be 
seen  in  various  directions,  carrying  on  their  heads 
their  , three  legged  stools,  on  which  ther  were  to 
sit,  or  a  bench,  which  two  or  three  mignt  occupy, 
was  occasionally  borne  along.    When  they  had 
assembled,  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel  were 
spread  before  them,  which  they  seemed  to  com- 
prehend, and  they  were  directed  to  the  spirit 
of  God  within  them,  which  would  make  wise  in 
things  pertaining  to  eternal  life.    The  more  we 
mingle  and  become  acquainted  with  these  poor, 
but  hitherto  neglected  people,  the  more  decided 
is  the  conviction  that  all  they  need  is  proper 
instruction  and  kind  treatment,  to  elevate  them 
to  an  equal  rank  with  any  other  laboring  class.^' 
\2tli  mo.  18</i.  ,     To-day  we  made  an  inter- 
esting visit  to  Albion,  the  estate  of  R.  Y.  Shew, 
arjeil;  be  having  kindly  invited  us  to  make  his  people 
\  a  visit,  and  hold  a  religious  meeting  with  them 
and  others  whom  he  had  invited  from  the  neigh 
boring  estates. 

*^  We  held  our  meeting  beneath  the  shade  of 
a  large  sand  box  tree,  so  called  from  the  \ 
liar  form  of  its  seed  vessel,  which  resembles,  and 
(i  j  is  frequently  used  as  a  sand  box. 

*^  We  could  not  but  notice  how  neatly  these 
people  were  attired,  and  with  what  attention 
they  appeared  to  listen  to  what  we  had  to  com- 


municate among  them,  which  being  a  word  of 
encouragement,  seemed  like  a  proclamation  of 
spiritual  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound." 

;S'^.  Christophers, 

We  left  Tortola  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
in  a  small  sloop,  and  after  a  tedious  beat  to  wind- 
ward we  landed  at  Basse-Terra  about  4  o'clock 
P.  M.  on  the  22d.    A  protracted  voyage  of 
nearly  three  and  a  half  days,  in  an  uncomfort- 
able vessel,  left  us  weak  from  fatigue.    It  was 
not,  however,  without  some  objects  of  interest.'' 
We  had  letters  of  introduction  to  several 
persons  of  this  place  j  one  of  which  procured  us 
a  welcome  reception  from  T.  S.  Wigley,  who 
kindly  offered  his  assistance  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject of  our  visit.     He  introduced  us  to  the 
Governor,  Charles  Cunningham,  and  obtained  his 
permission  for  the  use  of  the  Court  House,  in 
which  we  desired  to  have  a  religious  meeting. 
He  also  accompanied  us  on  a  visit  to  the  jail,  in 
which  we  found  twenty-four  men  and  five  women 
were  confined ;  most  of  them  for  small  offences  : 
none  were  sentenced  for  a  longer  term  than  six 
months.    The  keeper  of  the  jail  informed  us 
that  crimes  had  very  much  diminished  since  the 
act  of  emancipation/' 
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Vlth  mo.  27th.  This  morning  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  we  walked  out  to  Stone's 
Fort,  an  estate  managed  by  R.  Higgins.  We 
were  kindly  received,  and  as  a  previous  arrange- 
ment bad  been  made  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  mansion  house,  it  was  well  attended  by  the 
resident  laborers,  and  a  number  of  others  from 
the  adjacent  plantations.  They  were  encouraged 
to  observe  the  comTnand  of  Jesus  !  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousness  thereof, 
and  all  things  necessary  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  John  Challenger,  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms in  Basse  Terra.  John  is  a  man  of  color, 
and  has  an  interesting  family.  In  the  evening 
we  walked  home  with  llichard  Challenger,  a 
cousin  of  John's  whose  residence  is  in  the  town 
of  Old  Road,  and  attended  a  large  meeting  in  a 
Methodist  Meeting  House.  We  reached  the 
house  of  our  friend  just  at  his  family  were  pre- 
paring to  go  to  their  usual  meeting,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  we  should  accompany  them  ;  to 
this  we  had  no  objection.  As  we  walked  up 
the  aisle  and  took  our  seats,  the  eyes  of  the  min- 
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ister  and  congregation  were  upon  us.  The  cus- 
tomary exercises  of  the  evening  which  had  been 
commenced  before  we  entered,  were  dispensed 
with,  and  the  minister,  after  inquiring  of  our 
friend  if  the  object  of  our  visit  was  a  religious 
one,  kindly  offered  us  the  opportunity  to  hold  a 
meeting  after  our  manner  of  worship;  and 
although  the  opportunity  was  unexpected  to  us, 
we  believed  it  was  felt  by  many  to  be  a  season  of 
divine  favor;  and  the  simple  truths  we  had  to 
deliver  among  them  were  listened  to  with  marked 
attention.'' 

Antigua. 

12thmo.  Wth.  "After about  thirty-six  hours' 
comfortless  tossing,  we  were  landed  at  St.  Johns, 
the  principal  seaport  and  capital  of  Antigua.  St. 
Johns  is  an  ancient  looking  town,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  5000.  The  Episcopalians,  Mora- 
vians and  Methodists  have  large  houses  for  wor- 
ship, with  numerous  congregations.  '  The 
Moravians  are  about  one-third  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Island.  This  sect  commenced  their 
operations  in  Antigua  in  1756,  and  entered  on 
the  instruction  of  the  slaves  in  this  and  other 
West  Indian  settlements.  Though  forced  to  en- 
dure many  difficulties  and  severe  privations  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  pious  undertaking,  yet 
by  a  quiet  perseverance  and  conciliatory  deport- 
ment, they  were  successful  in  effecting  great  good 
by  disseminating  knowledge  among  the  slave 
population.'  ^  The  management  of  the  eman- 
cipated laborers  is  well  understood  upon  this 
Island.  Antigua  and  Bermuda  stand  nobly  as 
the  pioneers  of  freedom.'" 

"  The  different  sects  appear  to  be  exerting 
their  benevolent  efforts  to  elevate  and  train  the 
youth  for  the  improved  station  the/ must  occupy 
in  the  world.  Schools  have  been  established, 
and  parents  are  careful  to  send  their  children  to 
them.  The  library  and  reading  rooms  of  St. 
Johns  is  an  institution  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, containing  about  five  thousand  volumes, 
■^he  English,  American  and  Colonial  newspapers 
are  to  be  seen  upon  their  tables ;  an  intelligent 
colored  man  acts  as  librarian." 

First  month  Sd.  "  To-day  we  held  a  religious 
meeting  in  St.  Johns ;  for  this  purpose,  we  pro- 
cured the  use  of  a  large  room  in  our  boarding 
house,  which  proved  much  too  small  to  accom- 
modate those  who  seemed  desirous  to  attend. 
The  minds  of  many  of  the  different  professors  of 
religion  in  this  place  had  been  prejudiced  against 
us,  before  our  arrival ;  so  much  so,  that  we  met 
with  great  opposition  in  our  attempts  to  obtain 
a  house  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  reli- 
gious meeting.  A  large  number  of  the  respec- 
table inhabitants  were  present  on  the  occasion 
to-day.  The  meeting  proved  to  be  one  of  divine 
favor;  and  although  many  came  there  with  the 
expectation  of  hearing,  as  they  said,  *  the  truths 
of  Christianity  controverted,'  they  were  well 


satisfied  with  the  opportunity,  and  acknowledged 
their  unity  with  us  and  our  labors  among  them. 
Their  minds  were  disabused  of  the  prejudices 
they  had  fostered  against  us  ;  very  many  offered 
their  services  to  assist  in  obtaining  religious  op- 
portunities with  the  people,  and  from  this  time 
we  found  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  meetings  in 
the  town  of  St.  Johns  and  other  parts  of  the 
Island." 

"Visited  John  Miller,  the  intelligent  superin- 
tendents of  the  Mico  Schools.  He  gave  us  some 
very  interesting  information  relative  to  these  es- 
tablishments. A  benevolent  woman  by  the  name 
of  Mico,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  left  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  ransom  of  Algerine 
captives.  The  money  not  being  used  for  that 
purpose,  the  interest  has  since  been  appropriated 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  several  of  the 
British  Colonies.  The  number  of  children  on 
the  different  islands  who  are  now  receiving  the 
benefit  of  this  fund,  is  estimated  at  10  000.  The 
interest  annually  disbursed,  is  about  $70  000,  ewrj 
this  has  been  increased  by  additional  funds  from 


So  far  as  we  could  learn,  these 
schools  are  conducted  very  much  as  the  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia." 

"We  had  an  interesting  meeting  in  the  town 
of  Falmouth  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distance 
from  English  Harbor.  The  people  of  this  place 
manifested  at  first  an  unwillingness  to  attend  a 
meeting,  which  we  could  not  account  for.  They 
finally  told  us  that  the  demands  of  the  clergy  for 
money  were  so  frequent  that  they  avoided  reli- 
gious opportunities  on  that  account.  On  being 
informed  that  we  were  not  of  the  class  who 
'  preach  for  hire  or  divine  for  money,'  they  soon 
gave  the  necessary  information,  and  in  a  few 
hours  a  very  large  company  assembled  in  a  suit- 
able house  procured  for  the  purpose." 

"  After  a  meeting  which  we  held  at  the  village 
of  Parham,  we  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  several  intelligent  young  colored  people  on 
the  subject  of  a  hireling  ministry  and  women's 
preaching.  It  was  something  new  to  them  to 
hear  of  a  people  who  bore  a  testimony  against 
the  practice  of  paying  ministers  for  preaching, 
and  who  considered  women  could  be  equally 
qualified  with  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
They  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  a  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy  was  a  duty  which  the  gos- 
pel imposed  upon  their  hearers,  and  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  the  exercise  of  the 
ministerial  oflfice  was  based  upon  the  commands 
of  the  Apostle,  when  he  cautioned  some 
troublesome  Corinthian  women  against  ask- 
ing questions  in  the  churches.  They  appeared 
well  satisfied,  after  an  exposition  of  our  views 
upon  thase  subjects ;  one  of  the  young  women 
remarking,  that  she  saw  no  good  reason  why 
their  sex  should  not  be  permitted  to  preach,  and 
as  an  evidence  that  they  did  not  lack  the  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  service,  she  informed 
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IS  that  one  of  their  ministers  y^as  in  the  habit  of 
mploying  a  female  friend  of  hers  to  prepare  and 
wrrite  out  his  sermons/' 

First  month  20th.  "  Having  made  arrange- 
nents  to  sail  for  Barbadoes,  we  bid  farewell  to 
mr  worthy  landlady  and  her  household,  who 
oaded  us  with  their  kind  wishes  and  blessings. 
Several  of  our  friends  took  boat  with  us  for  the 
ressel,  which  lay  at  anchor  some  distance  from 
he  shore.  Among  the  number  was  a  little 
iolored  lad,  a  son  of  R.  Higgins  of  Stone's  Fort. 
eeJHe  is  nine  years  of  age  j  the  little  fellow  would 
aiiilliot  leave  us  till  the  last  minute.  We  were  quite 
urprised  to  find  him  in  the  boat.  He  had  se- 
lured  a  seat  without  our  perceiving  it.  He  had 
I  great  deal  of  cautiousness,  but  his  love  appeared 
0  have  overcome  it.  The  schooner  lay  more 
han  a  mile  from  the  wharf,  but  the  little  boy 
oncluded,  although  he  had  never  been  in  a  boat 
)efore,  he  would  go  now.  We  could  scarcely 
ccount  for  this  strong  attachment  of  the  lad 
very  morning  he  came  to  see  us,  after  he  knew 
:roii|[>f  our  being  in  town,  frequently  took  breakfast 
nth.  us,  and  spent  the  time  before  school.'' 


Barhadoes, 


Our  voyage  occupied  nearly  five  and  a  half 
ays  from  Antigua  to  Barbadoes;  the  Captain 
lacMeing  an  agreeable  young  man,  made  our  tedious 
»eating  to  the  windward  much  more  pleasant 
'iiej  han  it  otherwise  would  have  been." 
for  '     Bridgetown  is  a  busy  place,  containing  about 
'0,000  inhabitants;  the  streets  are  generally 
iarrow  and  crooked,  but  kept  remarkably  clean, 
^hey  are  all  macadamized,  and  covered  with  a 
ind  of  disintegrated  coral  rock,  resembling  a 
aortar  cement,  which,  filling  up  the  interstices 
letween  the  stones,  forms  a  smooth,  compact 
urface.    There  are  no  side  walks,  the  carriage 
rays,  in  most  places,  extending  to  the  walls  of 
he  houses.    The  evidences  of  commercial  busi- 
ess  are  much  greater  than  in  any  town  we  have 
et  visited.    This  Island  is  about  twenty-two 
liles  long  by  fourteen  broad,  and  contains  a 
j  opulation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand." 


The  principal  religious  denominations  are 
lie  Church  of  England,  the  Moravians,  and  the 
lethodists.  The  Moravians  have  attached  to 
hem  in  several  congregations  about  six  thousand 
jembers.  We  had  several  interesting  meetings 
ong  them.  From  John  Ellis,  the  Moravian 
theliissionary,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  we  received 
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be  kindest  attention.  Their  large  and  com- 
odious  place  of  worship  was  freely  ofi'ered  to 
}  during  our  stay  here.  The  Methodists  have 
bout  fifteen  hundred  members.  They  have 
een  a  persecuted  people  on  account  of  their  op- 
osition  to  slavery.  Some  years  previous  to  the 
(mancipation,  the  popular  feeling  was  so  much 
gainst  them,  that  their  chapel  was  totally  de> 
lolished  by  a  mob,  and  their  preachers  driven 
'om  the   Island.    They   have  since  erected 


several  houses  of  worship,  and  all  classes  would 
be  glad  now  to  blot  out  of  remembrance  those 
shameful  proceedings." 

\st  mo.  SOth.  "  This  afternoon  we  took  pas- 
sage in  a  large  sail  boat,  used  as  a  lighter  for 
the  conveyance  of  sugar,  &c.,  for  Speightstown 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Bridgetown. 
We  were  furnished  with  rooms  by  Richard  Mapp, 
a  very  worthy  young  colored  man,  a  provision 
dealer.  The  use  of  his  parlor  was  subsequently 
ofi'ered  for  our  holding  a  meeting,  which  we  ac- 
cepted, and  had  a  large  and  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunity. We  also  had  an  interesting  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  First  day,  in  the  Methodist  chapel, 
at  which  most  of  the  adult  citizens  were  pre- 
sent. 

"  Some  interesting  relics  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  exist  near  this  town.  They  once  had 
a  meeting  house  here,  but  no  traces  are  now  to 
be  seen.  The  ancient  place  of  burial  is  still 
called  *  Quaker  Meeting.'  It  contains  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
substantial  wall  of  coral  rock,  still  in  a  good 
state  of  perservation.  We  walked  out  to  this 
place,  and  spent  an  hour  in  endeavoring  to  de- 
cypher  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  being 
a  number  of  simple  stones,  on  which  were  en- 
graved the  names  of  the  deceased,  and  a  short 
eulogy  in  prose.  On  one  of  these  ancient  monu- 
ments, a  very  long  epitaph  was  engraven,  but 
time  had  so  nearly  efl'aced  it,  that  we  were  only 
able  to  read  the  conclusion  ;  it  was  as  follows  : 
^  which  he  knew  to  be  the  guide,  light,  and 
truth,  which  leads  to  salvation.  Died  Ninth 
month  17th,  1673,  aged  54  years.'  This  was 
the  only  ancient  date  we  could  distinctly  read. 
We  were  informed  that  the  Lord  Bishop  was 
trying  to  get  this  ground  and  other  burial  places 
of  Friends,  on  this  Island,  in  his  possession,  that 
they  might  be  consecrated,  after  which  his  min- 
isters could  perform  funeral  service  in  them." 

fTo  be  continued.] 
Selected. 

The  Scripture  speaketh  not  in  vain  in  saying, 
that  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil," 
for  there  is  not  an  evil  under  the  sun,  to  the 
commission  of  which  men  are  not  prompted  by 
the  love  of  money  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
the  light  on  this  subject,  given  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  confirmed  by  general  experience,  men  every- 
where are  occupied  in  the  constant  and  keen  pur- 
suits of  wealth,  and  the  prime  object  with  the 
many  is  to  obtain  it,  and  to  push  their  families 
forward  in  the  unhappy  race  of  avarice  and  ag- 
grandizement. For  money,  men  sacrifice  domes- 
tic comfort,  health,  character,  and  even  hazard 
life  itself ;  for  it  they  are  guilty  of  fraud,  decep- 
tion, and  robbery.  For  money,  they  sacrifice 
friendship,  gratitude,  natural  affection  and  every 
holy  and  divine  feeling.  For  money,  man  be- 
comes a  creeping,  crawling,  obsequious  creature, 
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instead  of  walking  erect  as  the  offspring  of  man. 
Mammon  and  manhood  are  incompatible.  Why 
all  this  anxiety  about  money  ?  Why  this  con- 
stant fever,  this  pushing  and  driving  in  order  to 
attain  it  ?  Even  because  men  form  a  false  esti- 
mate of  life  and  its  elements.  A  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth."  He  who  would  live,  must 
stir  up  the  divine  fire  that  is  in  him,  to  consume 
selfishness,  and  to  dispense  the  light  and  heat  to 
ail  around.  Money  he  may  seek  in  moderation, 
as  a  means,  not  as  an  end ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  manhood,  he  must  learn  to  practise  self- 
detiial  and  economy,  and  to  be  contented  with 
small  things;  above  all,  he  must  remember  that 
Grod  has  set  honor  upon  his  labor,  by  appointing 
man  to  live  by  labor;  labor  is  truly  honorable, 
and  however  mean  the  occupation  may  be,  if 
honest,  it  is  never  disgraceful.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  sinking  manhood  in  the  pursuit  of  mam- 
mon, by  creeping,  crawling,  and  bending  to  every 
one  whom  you  may  imagine  can  help  you  for- 
ward in  the  race  of  worldly  advancement ;  stand 
erect,  determine  in  the  strength  of  God  to  be  a 
man,  to  buy  the  truth  at  whatever  cost,  and  never 
sell  it  for  any  price ;  to  labor  at  any  work,  if 
needful,  to  speak  what  is  in  thy  heart,  and  never 
to  creep,  and  crawl,  and  mutter,  Grod  helps 
those  who  help  themselves. 


A  testimony  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Sus- 
sex, concerning  SuSANNA  Martin,  wife  of 
Benedict  Martin,  of  Hunt's  Gi^een. 

We  have  this  to  say  concerning  her  :  She  was 
born  in  our  county,  descended  of  honest,  reli- 
gious parents,  who  strictly  educated  her  in  the 
profession  of  truth,  and  their  care  of  her  was 
crowned  with  success,  for  she  was  religiously  in- 
clined from  her  youth  ;  and  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  commit  to  her  trust  a  gift  of  the  minstry, 
about  the  twenty -third  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  a  faithful  laborer,  being  a  serious, 
weighty,  concerned  woman  in  her  spirit,  and 
underwent  deep  exercises.  A  true  mourner 
in  Sion  ;  had  the  gift  of  discerning  j  so  that  she 
often  spoke  suitably  to  the  states  of  those  to 
whom  she  ministered.  She  travelled  to  visit 
Friends  through  the  greatest  part  of  this  nation 
and  North  Britain,  divers  times,  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  churches,  being  well  received  by 
Friends  in  general. 

She  was  zealously  concerned,  that  the  discipline 
of  the  church  might  be  maintained  in  its  several 
branches  ;  often  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, admonished  and  reproved  the  unfaithful ; 
desirous  that  the  poor  might  be  relieved,  accord- 
ing to  their  necessities,  especially  such  as  were 
worthy;  and  generally  kind  and  assisting,  out  of 
her  own  bounty,  to  the  poor  of  all  sorts.  She 
was  much  concerned  for  the  unity  of  the  church, 
that  her  members  might  be  preserved  in  the 


bond  of  peace ;  and  also  for  the  spreading  of 
the  gospel  of  peace.  She  had  a  solid,  savoury 
testimony  for  the  truth,  and  was  faithful  and 
diligent  in  it ;  yet  not  forward  in  ministering, 
but  waited  upon  the  Lord  until  she  did  believe 
a  necessity  was  upon  her.  if 
She  gave  much  good  and  seasonable  advice  to^ 
her  children,  in  the  time  of  her  health,  with 
many  tears  and  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for 
them,  that  they  might  grow  up  in  his  fear,  and 
follow  the  footsttps  of  the  faithful,  and  do 
their  day's  work  in  the  daytime,  that  the  bles- 
sing of  God  might  be  their  portion  here  and 
eternally. 

She  was  an  afi'ectionate  wife,  a  real  sympathi- 
zer with  her  husband  in  afiliction,  a  tender  moth- 
er, and  a  good  neighbor ;  so  that  the  loss  of  her 
is  generally  lamented  by  those  who  knew  her  ; 
yet  we  do  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope, 
being  sensible  she  continued  faithful  to  the  last ; 
and  though  suddenly  surprised  with  death,  yet 
she  was  prepared  for  it. 

She  died  in  the  Lord,  and  laid  down  her  head 
in  peace,  the  29  th  day  of  the  Twelfth  month 
1735.    Aged  sixty-three. 

The  following  account,  wirtten  by  Susanna  Mar- 
tin, after  her  last  journey  on  a  visit  to  Friends, 
is  thought  proper  to  be  subjoined  to  the  forego- 
ing testimony,  viz. 

*^  From  Windsor  I  came  to  Stains,  Samuel 
Hopwood  being  there.  We  had  a  meeting  which 
was  the  last  I  had  before  I  came  home,  and  a 
very  good  time  we  had.  The  seasoniog  word  of 
life  was  witnessed,  and  the  hearts  of  many  were 
melted  before  the  Lord ;  and  that  peace  which 
passeth  the  understanding  of  the  natural  man, 
was  known  as  a  sweet  return  into  my  bosom ; 
for  ever  magnfied  be  the  name  of  the  Most 
High. 

"  Thence  I  came  to  Rygate,  lodged  at  Brother 
Thompson's ;  and  thence  home  in  great  peace. 
Oh  !  the  matchless  love  of  our  God  1  who  can 
declare  it  ?  He  did  not  only  draw  me  by  the 
cord  of  his  love,  to  visit  his  seed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men,  but  he  was  also  mouth 
and  wisdom,  as  well  as  riches  in  poverty,  strength 
in  the  greatest  weakness,  and  a  brook  by  the 
way,  of  which  my  weary  soul  often  partook  ; 
and  I  praise  his  most  worthy  name,  in  that. he 
had  counted  me  worthy  to  be  separated  from 
what  was  near  and  dear  to  me,  for  the  Gospel's 
sake,  and  to  serve,  follow  and  obey  him  in  his 
requirings. 

"  And  though  he  led  me  sometimes  through 
many  tribulations,  and  my  soul  down  into  the 
deeps  ;  yet  he  did  not  leave  me  there,  but  his  own 
arm  wrought  salvation  and  deliverance  to  me ;  so 
that  I  was  still  encouraged  to  follow  him  who  is 
the  captain  of  our  salvation,  who  puts  forth  his 
sheep,  goes  before  them,  and  they  hear  his  voice 
and  follow  him.  May  his  love  encourage  manythou- 
sands  more  to  follow  him  faithfully,  that  thej 
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J  J  may  come  to 


know  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  life 
and  glory  to  be  their  shepherd  and  the  bishop 
of  their  souls,  is  my  hearty  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  for  them;  that  in  blessing,  he  might 
bless  them,  and  in  multiplying  he  might  multi- 
ply his  mercies  upon  them;  For  I  can  say,  it  is 
good  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  to  give  up  the 
the  strength  of  our  days  to  honor  him  with  it, 
who  hath  given  it  unto  us.  And  having  tasted 
and  felt  how  good  the  Lord  is  to  them  who  are 
given  up  to  follow  him,  I  have  written  these  few 
lines  for  the  encouragement  of  those  whom  I 
may  leave  behind,  when  I  may  be  in  the  silent 
grave,  that  they  may  be  given  up  to  serve  the 
J  Lord  in  their  day,  and  may  be  willing  to  go 
through  tribulations  for  the  gospeFs  sake;  know- 
lij  ing  this,  that  great  will  be  their  reward  in  Hea- 
ven, if  faithful  to  the  end ;  for  it  is  the  willing 
and  obedient  who  eat  the  good  of  the  land  that 
ows  with  wine,  milk  and  honey ;  the  sweet- 
ness of  which  my  soul  hath  been  a  living  par- 
;aker  of  since  my  return.  Magnified  be  the 
tight  arm  of  his  power,  by  which  he  hath  up- 
held my  spirit  to  this  day,  and  hath  been  as  a 
strong  tower,  in  which  there  has  been  safety  for 
y  all  the  tribulated  followers  of  him.  Thanksgiving 
and  ^ory  shall  be  ascribed  to  him  forever/' 


id  11c 


AN  OLD  MAN  S  SECRET. 

An  Italian  Bishop  struggled  through  great  dif- 
ficulties without  repining,and  met  with  much  op- 
position without  even  betraying  the  least  impa- 
tience. An  intimate  friend  of  his,  who  highly 
admired  those  virtues  which  he  thought  impos- 
sible to  imitate,  one  day  asked  the  Bishop  if  he 
could  communicate  his  secret  of  being  always 
easy  ? 

"  Yes'^  replied  the  old  man,  I  can  teach  my 
secret  with  great  facility  ;  it  'consists  of  nothing 
more  than  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes.'' 

His  friend  begged  him  to  explain  himself. 

"Most  willingly,"  returned  the  Bishop ;  in 
whatever  state  I  am,  I  first  of  all  look  up  to  hea- 
ven, and  remember  that  my  principal  business  is 
to  get  there.  I  then  look  down  on  the  earth, 
and  call  to  mind  how  small  a  space  I  shall  occu- 
py in  it  when  I  come  to  be  interred;  I  then 
look  abroad  upon  the  world,  and  observe  what 
multitudes  there  are  in  all  respects  more  unhappy 
than  myself.  Thus  I  learn  whore  true  happiness 
is  placed,  where  all  our  cares  must  end,  and 
iiow  very  little  reason  I  have  to  repine  or  com- 
olain. 


(|5     Examine  every  thought  as  it  springs  up  in 
0  the  mind.    If  it  be  good,  nourish  it;  if  it  be 
3vil,  resist  it  at  its  first  appearance.    This  will 
»ive  us  great  advantage  in  all  our  conflicts,  be- 
,  jji;  i;3ause  these  thoughts  are  weak  at  first,  but  they 
.  jiji  ^row  strong  by  indulgence.    The  first  attack  is 
l,{U  teasily  repelled,  but  those  which  follow  are  ex- 
peedingly  difiBcult. 


THIRD  LETTER  FROM  WM.  GROVER  TO  AN 
APPRENTICE. 

As  thou  art  about  finishing  thy  apprenticeship, 
I  have  had  it  at  times  on  my  mind  to  express 
a  few  things  in  writing  before  we  part;  as  what 
is  written,  sometimes  remains  longer  under  notice 
than  what  is  spoken,  and  may  be  occasionally 
referred  to  in  momenta  of  afi'ectionate  recollec- 
tion of  those  with  whom,  and  under  whose  care, 
so  considerable  and  so  important  a  portion  of 
time  has  been  passed. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  thy  coming  to 
live  with  us  was  wrong,  and  I  think  it  no  small 
privilege  that  we  have  got  through  so  as  to  love 
one  another  at  the  conclusion  ;  and  I  hope,  that 
as  we  are  preserved  to  desire  well  for  ourselves, 
in  the  best  sense,  we  shall  continue,  at  seasons, 
to  remember  one  another  with  pleasure  and  af- 
fection. 

As  to  business,  I  hope  thou  hast  attained  a 
pretty  competent  knowledge  of  it,  such  as  will, 
with  humility  and  industry,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  promote  thy  getting,  in  due  time,  com- 
fortably established  for  thyself.  But  ray  princi- 
pal object  at  present,  is  thy  preservation  out  of 
those  things  which  hinder  or  retard  an  advance- 
ment in  the  truth,  and  if  we  miss  of  that,  how 
transitory  and  of  how  little  value  is  everything 
else. 

Thou  hast  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  in- 
estimable favor  of  a  religious  parent,  who  has 
solicitously  cared  for  thy  best  welfare  ;  and  I 
think  thy  mind  has  been,  through  outward  and 
inward  means,  so  imbued  with  a  sense  of  what 
is  good  and  excellent,  that,  if  thou  art  properly 
watchful,  thou  wilt  be  blest  with  an  increase  of 
spiritual  knowledge  and  spiritual  strength,  and 
of  capacity  to  regulate  thy  animal  propensities. 
In  order  to  this,  I  beseech  thee,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  be  careful  what  company  thou  joinest 
with.  I  think  thy  own  happiness  much  depends 
upon  it.  It  was  rather  before  thy  time  of  life 
that  my  mind  became  seriously  arrested,  and  a 
desire  raised  in  me  after  the  knowledge  of  sub- 
stantial good.    This  good,  my  dear  ,  is  to 

be  known,  I  believe,  by  submission  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  under  which  the  divine  light  breaks 
in  upon  the  mind  with  sweet  instruction,  to  our 
edification  and  help.  Though  in  this  process 
our  own  wiljs  are  frequently  opposed,  yet  it  is 
here  we  are  made  acquainted  with  that  which 
nothing  else  can  give  us.  I  believe  the  ex]:^ri- 
ence  of  many  has  proved  this  to  be  true..  Suf- 
fer, then,  nobody  to  deceive  thee,  or  tempt  thee 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  way  to  be  happy. 
In  smbmission  to  the  refining  discipline  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
good  from  the  divine  hand,  both  inward  and  out- 
ward good,  and  to  receive  it  with  true  relish  and 
with  thankfulness;  and  I  think  we  shall  not  be- 
come happy  without  it.    As  the  mind,  by  this 
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refining  submission,  is  brought  into  a  state  of 
fitness  to  receive,  I  believe  that  divine  naercy 
and  goodness  is  ready  to  bestow;  and  here  a  pre- 
cious state  is  known.  And  as  thou  seest  things 
thus  thou  wilt  find  that  it  must,  indeed,  be  good 
company,  to  be  better  than  no  company;  and  thou 
wilt  find  that  too  many  young  men,  as  well  as 
old  ones,  are  too  much  acquainted  with  the  state 
I  have  mentioned,  and  are  more  in  speculation 
and  reasoning  than  in  living  experience.  But  I 
entreat  thee  to  keep  to  thy  own  business,  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  thy  own  mind;  that  is  more  to 
thee  than  anything  else;  keeping  steadily  to  meet- 
ings and  to  the  practices  and  conduct  of  faithful 
Friends;  this  will,  I  believe,  tend  to  keep  thee 
in  favor,  both  with  Grod  and  man  ;  and  I  believe 
that  thou  hardly  needest  fear  doing  well  also 
in  outward  things.  And  as  thou  art  favored 
more  and  more  to  know  what  inward  peace 
and  quiet  are,  thou  wilt  be  more  afraid  of  those 
who  know  not  what  the  truth  is  by  experience. 
The  way  of  truth,  I  believe,  increases  in  bright- 
ness as  we  walk  on  faithfully  in  it,  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  its  discoveries.  Here,  the  creature 
is  abased,  and  kept  in  a  teachable  state,  and  those 
discoveries  made,  and  that  establishment  known, 
which  are  no  otherwise  to  be  come  at.  There- 
fore mind,  I  beseech  thee,  the  discoveries  of 
truth;  and  if,  through  unwatchfulness  or  infirmi- 
ty, thou  at  any  time  slippest  aside,  be  diligent, 
by  repentance  and  submission  to  the  rod,  to  get 
thy  peace  restored.  Oh  !  the  danger  of  letting 
commissions  and  omissions  gather  one  upon 
another,  for  want  of  coming  under  the  washing, 
purifying  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
How  many  have  wofully  missed  it  herein,  and 
incurred  a  hardened  state  of  mind,  unsuscepti- 
ble of  the  tendering  impressions  of  good.  But 
I  desire  thy  preservation,  and  that  thou  mayst 
know  an  establishment  in  ^e  blessed,  unchange- 
able truth. 

In  true  love,  thy  sincere  friend, 

W.  G. 


A  PLEASURE  FOR  A  CHILD. 

Blessed  be  the  hand  that  prepares  a  pleasure 
for  a  child  !  for  there  is  no  saying  when  and 
where  it  may  again  bloom  forth.  Does  not  al- 
most every  body  remember  some  kind-hearted 
man  who  showed  him  a  kindness  in  the  quiet 
days  of  his  childhood  ?  The  writer  of  this  re- 
collects himself  at  this  moment  as  a  bare-footed 
lad,  standing  at  the  wooden  fence  of  a  poor  lit- 
tle garden  in  his  native  village ;  with  longing 
eyes  he  gazed  on  the  flowers  which  were  blooming 
there  quietly  in  the  brightness  of  a  Sunday  niorn- 
ing.  The  possessor  came  forth  from  his  little  cot- 
tage; he  was  a  wood  cutter  by  trade,  and  spen-t  the 
whole  week  at  work  in  the  woods.  He  was  come 
into  the  garden  to  gather  flowers  to  stick  in  his 
coat  when  he  went  to  church.    He  saw  the  boy, 


and  breaking  off  the  most  beautiful  of  his  carna- 
tions, it  was  streaked  wilji  red  and  white,  he 
gave  it  to  him.  Neither  the  giver  nor  the  recei- 
ver spoke  a  word  ;  and  with  bounding  steps  the 
boy  ran  home  ;  and  now,  here  at  a  vast  distance 
from  that  home,  after  so  many  events  of  so  ma- 
ny years,  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  agitated 
the  breast  of  that  boy  expresses  itself  on  paper. 
The  carnation  has  long  since  withered,  but  it 
now  blooms  afresh. — Douglas  Jerrold. 


EXTRACT  FROM  BLAIR  S  SERMONS. 
Continued  from  page  408. 

Diligence,  industry  and  proper  improvement 
of  time,  are  material  duties  of  the  young.  To 
no  purpose  are  they  endowed  with  the  best  abili- 
ties, if  they  want  activity  for  exerting  them.  Un- 
availing in  this  case,  will  be  every  direction  that 
can  be  given  them,  either  for  their  temporal  or 
spiritual  welfare.  In  youth,  the  habits  of  indus- 
try are  most  easily  acquired.  In  youth,  the  in- 
centives to  it  are  strongest,  from  ambition  and 
from  duty,  from  emulation  and  hope,  from  all  the 
prospects  which  the  beginning  of  life  affords. 
If,  dead  to  these  calls,  you  already  languish  in' 
slothful  inaction,  what  will  be  able  to  quicken 
the  more  sluggish  current  of  advancing  years  ? 

Industry  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  im- 
provement, but  the  foundation  of  pleasure. 
Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of 
life,  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent 
mind.  He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry  may 
possess,  but  he  cannot  enjoy.  For  it  is  labor 
only  which  gives  relish  to  pleasure.  It  is  the 
appointed  vehicle  of  every  good  to  man.  It  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  our  possessing  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Sloth  is  so  incon- 
sistent with  both,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  it  be  a  greater  foe  to  virtue  or  to  health 
and  happiness.  Inactive  as  it  is  in  itself,  its 
effects  are  fatally  powerful.  Though  it  appear 
a  slowly  flowing  stream,  yet  it  undermines  all 
that  is  stable  and  flourishing.  It  not  only  saps 
the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  but  pours  upon 
you  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils.  It  is  like  water, 
which  first  putrifies  by  stagnation,  and  then  sends 
up  noxious  vapors,  and  fills  the  atmosphere  with 
death. 

Fly,  therefore,  from  idleness,  as  the  certain 
parent  both  of  guilt  and  of  ruin.  And  under  idle- 
ness I  conclude,  not  mere  inaction  only,  but  all 
that  circle  of  trifling  occupations,  in  which  too 
many  saunter  away  their  youth ;  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  frivolous  society,  or  public  amusements; 
in  the  labors  of  dress,  or  the  ostentation  of  their 
persons.  Is  this  the  foundation  which  you  lay 
for  future  usefulness  and  esteem  ?  By  such  ac- 
complishments do  you  hope  to  recommend  your- 
selves to  the  thinking  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
answer  the  expectation  of  your  friends  and  your 
country  ?  Amusements,  youth  requires.  It  were 
vain,  it  were  cruel  to  prohibit  them.  But  though 
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allowable  as  the  relaxation,  they  are  most  culpa- 
ble as  the  business  of  the  young.  For  they  then 
become  the  gulph  of  time,  and  the  poison  of  the 
mind.  They  foment  bad  passions.  They  weak- 
en the  manly  powers.  They  sink  the  native 
vigor  of  youth  into  contemptible  effeminacy. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  such  dangerous 
waste,  seek  to  fill  it  with  employments  which 
you  may  review  with  satisfaction.  The  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  honorable 
occupations  of  youth.  The  desire  of  it  discovers 
a  liberal  mind,  and  is  connected  with  many  ac- 
complishments and  many  virtues.  But  though 
your  train  of  life  should  not  lead  you  to  study, 
the  course  of  education  always  furnishes  proper 
employments  to  a  well  disposed  mind.  What- 
ever you  pursue,  be  emulous  to  excel.  Generous 
ambition,  and  sensibility  to  praise,  are,  especially 
at  your  age,  among  the  marks  of  virtue.  Think 
not  that  any  affluence  of  fortune,  or  any  eleva- 
tion of  rank,  exempt  you  from  the  duties  of  ap- 
plication and  industry. 

Industry  is  the  law  of  our  being;  it  is  the  de- 
mand of  nature,  of  reason  and  of  G-od.  Remem- 
ber always,  that  the  years  which  now  pass  over 
your  heads,  leave  permanent  memorials  behind 
them.  From  your  thoughtless  minds  they  may 
escape ;  but  they  remain  in  the  remembrance  of 
God.  They  form  an  important  part  of  the  regis- 
ter of  your  life. 

Let  me  finish  the  subject  with  recalling  your 
attention  to  that  dependence  on  the  blessing  of 
heaven,  which,  amid  all  your  endeavors  after 
improvement,  you  ought  continually  to  preserve. 
It  is  too  common  with  the  young,  even  when 
they  resolve  to  tread  the  path  of  virtue  and  honor, 
to  set  out  with  presumptuous  confidence  in  them- 
selves. 

Trusting  to  their  own  abilities  for  carrying 
-them  successfully  through  life,  they  are  careless 
of  applying  to  God,  or  of  deriving  any  assistance 
from  what  they  are  apt  to  reckon  the  gloomy 
discipline  of  religion.  Alas  !  how  little  do  they 
know  the  dangers  which  await  them  !  Neither 
human  wisdom  nor  human  virtue,  unsupported 
by  religion,  are  equal  to  the  trying  situations, 
which  often  occur  in  life.  By  the  shock  of  tempta- 
tion, how  frequently  have  the  most  virtuous  in- 
tentions been  overthrown  ?  Under  the  pressure 
of  disaster,  how  often  has  the  greatest  constancy 
sunk  ?  Every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above.  Wisdom  and  virtue,  as  well  as  riches 
and  honor,  come  from  God.  Destitute  of  His 
favor  you  are  in  no  better  situation,  with  all  your 
boasted  abilities,  than  orphans  left  to  wander  in 
a  trackless  desert,  without  any  guide  to  conduct 
them,  or  any  shelter  to  cover  them  from  the 
gathering  storm.  Correct,  then,  this  ill  founded 
arrogance.  Expect  not  that  your  happiness  can 
be  independent  of  Him  who  made  you.  By  faith 
and  repentance,  apply  to  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world.  By  piety  and  prayer,  seek  the  protection 


of  the  God  of  Heaven.  I  conclude  with  the  solemn 
words  with  which  a  great  prince  delivered  his 
dying  charge  to  his  son.  Words  which  every  young 
person  ought  to  consider  as  addressed  to  himself, 
and  to  engrave  deeply  on  his  heart :  "  Thou, 
Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy 
fathers,  and  serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart  and 
with  a  willing  mind.  For  the  Lord  searcheth  all 
hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations 
of  the  thoughts.  If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be 
found  of  thee ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will 
cast  thee  off  for  ever.^^ 


LYDIA   LANCASTER   TO    SAMUEL  EOTHERGILL. 

Lancaster,  First  mo.  23d,  1*75*7. 
"  That  pure  love  which  I  often  feel  bubbling 
up  towards  thee  in  the  spring  of  divine  life,  en- 
gages me  to  send  a  few  lines  beseeching  thy  ac- 
ceptance,as  I  know  we  have  ap  endeared  affection 
for  each  other,  grounded  in  and  upon  that  an- 
cient Root,  which  hath  hitherto  borne  up  and 
been  the  support  of  us  and  of  all  the  faithful, 
through  the  various  tribulations  of  our  march. 
And  lest  our  grand  adversary,  under  any  disguise, 
should  get  one  step  in  upon  any  of  us,  to  deprive 
us  of  that  free  partaking  of  the  sap,  and  virtue, 
and  nourishment,  which  this  heavenly  root  af- 
fords, I  have  made  a  narrow  search  and  close 
examination  of  myself  and  inward  condition, 
with  as  much  singleness  and  impartiality  as  I 
was  capable  of.  For  I  was  ready  to  think  thou 
had  not  such  full  unity  with  me,  nor  indeed 
with  few  of  us,  as  used  to  be ;  and  I  could  tell 
no  reason  for  it,  except  that  we  could  not  all  see 
and  think  alike  about  some  new  proposals,  and  in 
this  we  did  not  play  the  hypocrite,  but  spoke 
freely,  and  I  believe  in  much  love  and  friend- 
ship. I  am  sure  I  did,  for  it  is  the  way  Truth 
leads  me,  whether  I  may  be  better  or  worse 
thought  of  for  so  doing  ;  and  after  I  have  spo- 
ken my  mind,  do  think  myself  clear,  not  bearing 
any  grudge,  or  harboring  any  ill  opinion  respect- 
ing those  who  may  not  at  that  time  see  as  I  do. 
But  I  search  my  belief  over  again,  whether  they 
or  I  were  in  the  right;  for  we  none  of  us  plead 
infallibility,  or  desire  any  should  pin  their  faith 
upon  us,  but  desire  all  may  see  for  themselves, 
and  see, right;  so  leave  such  things  as  cannot  at 
that  time  be  accomplished  by  love,  nor  strive  too 
much  nor  over  drive  any  of  the  flock,  lest  thereup- 
on they  should  sicken  and  die;  for  all  are  not  of  one 
strength,  and  yet  with  care,  time,  and  patience, 
may  so  run  as  to  accomplish  their  journey.  We 
read  the  Apostle  Paul  was  not  only  strong,  but 
skilful  also,  in  spreading  the  Gospel  net,  becom- 
ing weak  with  the  weak,  taking  their  pace  in  a 
gentle  manner,  whereby  he  caught  many. 

I  hope  it  is  far  remote  from  my  heart's  in- 
tention to  daub  any  stone  in  God's  Zion  with 
untempered  mortar,  or  to  heal  any  wound  of  sin 
deceitfully  ;  but  I  find  as  it  was  love  ever  raised 
and  made  any  of  us  instruments  of  service  in 
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the  house,  so  it  is  by  our  abiding  under  the  same 
influence  that  the  body  conaes  to  be  edified,  and 
to  grow  from  one  degree  of  strength  to  another, 
to  be  changed  from .  one  measure  of  clearness  in 
understanding,  brightness  and  glory,  to  another; 
and  though  thou  may  think  our  meeting  worse 
than  it  was  a  few  years  since,  I  own  myself  to 
be  of  another  judgment,  both  respecting  aged 
and  young ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken,  so  shall 
leave  it  for  time  and  truth  to  determine,  and 
with  a  heart  fruitful  in  love  to  thee,  my  beloved 
and  valuable  friend,  and  thy  dear  wife,  I  now 
conclude,  and  remain  thy  real,  true,  and  con- 
stant friend,  Lydia  Lancaster." 


rHIENDS'  liNTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  20,  1856. 


Our  correspondent  D.  1.  will  observe  that  his 
article  has  been  shortened  by  omitting  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  reasons  against  voting,  as  given  by  J • 
W.,  a  reference  to  them  in  No.  22  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer  being  thought  sufficient. 

Married,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House. at  Westbu- 
ry,  L.  I.,  on  the  27th  ult.,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  of 
New  York  City,  with  Anna  W.  Smith,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Smith,  of  Flushing. 


THE  SAND  GLASS. 

In  our  present  use  of  clocks  and  watches  we 
miss  something  of  the  striking  lessons  which 
our  fathers  had  when  the  sand-glass  was  used. 
There  is  much  about  this  antiquated  emblem  to 
impress  the  imagination.  How  goodly  seems 
the  store  of  sand  in  the  upper  department  of  the 
glass  when  it  first  begins  to  run  !  So  the  year 
appears  at  its  opening  to  many  a  thoughtless 
spendthrift  of  time.  It  is  rich  in  many  days, 
and  one  stolen  from  them  for  folly  will  never  be 
missed.  After  a  little  comes  what  we  may  call 
the  manhood  of  the  glass  :  the  sand  is  half  ex- 
pended. Yet  a  little  longer,  and  its  old  age  draws 
on ;  the  mass  of  sand,  once  a  goodly  heap,  is 
now  diminished  to  a  few  grains.  The  last  of 
them  comes — it  glides,  it  falls,  and  the  moral  of 
life  is  told.  Sand-glasses  for  domestic  use  sel- 
dom contain,  now-a-days,  more  dust  than  would 
last  a  few  minutes.  Once,  however,  they  were 
made  to  embrace  a  larger  portion  of  time.  We 
have  sometimes  thought,  could  a  glass  be  ima- 
gined large  enough  to  bold  the  sands  of  a  man's 
whole  life,  and  could  there  be  shown  below,  in 
separate  departments,  the  way  in  which  each 
portion  of  the  mass  that  ran  down  had  been  em- 
ployed, how  startled  should  we  be  with  the 
spectacle !  What  mountains  would  be  found 
spent  in  sin  !  What  hills  in  pleasures  !  What 
tiny  portions  in  the  real  service  of  God,  and  in 
devotion  to  the  things  of  eternity ! — Leisure 
Hour. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 

It  is  believed  that  some  Friends,  for  want  .of 
due  consideration,  have  given  their  votes  for  of- 
ficers under  the  government,  a  part' of  whose  du- 
ty is  of  a  military  character.  This  obviously 
could  not  be  consistently  done  by  those  who 
claim  to  be  bearing  an  uncompromising  testimo- 
ny against  war  ;  unless  they  adopt  the  principle 
of  expediency,  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
and  that  of  two  eviLs  we  may  choose  the  least. 
Now  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  Friends.  It  is  this  doctrine  of  expediency  by 
which  the  popular,  anti-christian,  military  sys- 
tem, with  its  abhorrent  evils,  is  advocated  and 
sustained,  and  no  intelligent  man  will  attempt 
the  defence  of  war  upon  any  other  ground. 

The  systems  of  war  and  slavery,  with  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  are  based,  have  long 
since  been  rejected  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Now,  in  our  enlightened  age,  will  this  self- 
denying  people  fall  so  far  below  their  profession, 
as  to  adopt  the  "  tyrant's  plea"  (expediency)  in 
defence  of  a  practice  inadmissible  upon  any  other 
ground  ? 

For  a  Friend  to  give  a  vote  upon  the  occasions 
alluded  to,  is  no  trifling  circumstance ;  it  in- 
volves an  important  principle,  and  exhibits  an 
inconsistency  too  great  to  escape  the  observation 
even  of  those  who  are  advocates  of  war.  But  a 
few  years  since,  for  the  promotion  of  some  ob- 
ject, a  branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends  pres-ented 
a  petition  to  the  United  States  Congress,  and  in 
its  introduction,  the  Society  was  represented  as 
peaceable  citizens,  conscientiously  opposed  to  war, 
ofi'ensive  and  defensive,  &c.  An  opponent  of  the 
petition  took  occasion  to  taunt  Friends,declaring  it 
could  not  be  justly  claimed  that  this  people  were 
opposed  to  war,  as  they  had  no  principle  in  the 
matter  that  could  not  be  laid  aside  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  favorite  object.  In  proof  of  these  as- 
sertions, he  remarked  that  many  of  them,  in  a 
late  election  for  President,  known  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  and  navy,  had  been 
active  in  giving  their  votes,  &c.  I  give  the  cir- 
cumstance from  memory. 

I  noticed  to  my  surprise  in  the  last  Intelligen- 
cer, over  the  signature  of  J.  W.,  an  attempt  to 
do  away  with  the  arguments  against  Friends 
voting.  The  writer  brings  forward  two  objec- 
tions for  review,  claiming  not  to  be  ^'  aware  of 
any  other  that  could  be*  pleaded  as  a  reason  for 
conscientious  objections  to  voting.'' 

J.  W.  begins  his  reply  to  the  first,  ^'thus,  the 
real  beauty  and  sublimity  of  our  religion  con- 
sists in  the  power  it  gives  us,  when  faithfully 
practised,  to  pass  through  all  the  needful  acts 
and  stations  of  life,  not  merely  without  losing 
innocence,  but  with  the  gain  of  strength". 

The  correctness  of  this  sentiment  is  admitted; 
but  voting  is  not  admitted  to  be  a  needful  act 
for  Friends,  and  if  not,  the  application  is  errone- 
ous. 
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J.   W.  assumes  that  it  is  "  needful"  for 
Friends  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  and  that 
their     religion  faithfully  practised''  qualifies 
them  to  do  so    with  the  gain  of  strength as 
this  is  denied  altogether,  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
and  when  proved,  may  not  similar  arguments  be 
'""■[used  in  support  of  the  assertion,  that  a  Friend 
with  no  violation  of  the  principle  of  our  profes- 
sion against  war,  may  enlist  as  a  soldier,  and  in 
*   one  or  two  battles  evince  to  his  commander  his 
courage  and  ability  for  human  slaughter,  in  or- 
'jl  der  to  secure  such  commander's  confidence,  so 
that  the  national  controversy  may  be  determined 
by  a  single  combat  between  himself  and  one  of 
*DilBthe  enemy ;  thus  saving  thousands  of  lives  and 
millioDS  of  property,  by  having  performed  this 
'  needful  act  ?" 
In  reply  to  the  second  argument,  J.  W.  says, 
Now  admitting  for  the  moment,  that  every  act 
'  n  of  an  agent  is  the  act  of  his  principal,  it  follows 
I  that  a  man  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  non- 
performance of  the  good  which  he  might  accom- 
plish by  an  agent,  as  he  is  for  the  evil  which 
^is  agent  does.    This  responsibility  of  omission 
is  incurred  by  those  who  decline  to  vote  for  the 
man  or  policy  they  believe  to  be  best."  Here 
J.  W.  makes  it  appear,  that  if  the  voting  of 
Friends  for  President  makes  them  responsible 
for  his  military  acts,  they  would  upon  the  same 
principle  be  entitled  to  credit  for  his  righteous 
acts ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  Friend  who 
votes  for  President  is  not  responsible  for  his 
military  acts,  such  being  a  part  of  the  legitimate 
duty  enjoined  by  the  office.    This  is  so  obvious 
that  J.  W.  appears  to  have  seen  it  himself,  for 
in  Lis  next  paragraph  but  one,  he  remarks,  "In 
the  case  of  a  President  being  elected,  partly  by 
the  vote  of  Friends,  he  knows,  and  the  world 
blows,  that  Friends  do  not  thereby  authorize 
aim  to  carry  on  war  on  their  account,  but  that 
;hey  deputize  him  to  act  for  them  as  a  civil  of- 
icer  only.''  Here  we  see  an  admission,  that  the 
noting  of  Friends  for  a  President  does  not  di- 
aiinish  the  obligation  of  such  President  to  dis- 
charge the  military  duty  enjoined  by  the  office, 
Jxcept  so  far  as  it  may  apply  to  Friends  who  aid- 
3d  in  his  election.     Now  admitting  this  to  be 
5ound,  which  I  think  it  is  not,  it  would  remove 
3ut  a  small  part  of  the  inconsistency  of  voting. 
Be  that  votes  for  an  officer,  does  his  share  in 
ilothing  that  officer  with  authority  for  the  fulfil- 
nent  of  all  the  duties  that  legitimately  attach  to 
he  office ;  for  if  a  President  may  suspend  that 
)art  of  his  official  duty  which  conflicts  with  the 
eligious  views  of  Friends,  merely  because  they 
lelped  to  elect  him,  why  not  another  part  for 
he  Methodist,  another  for  the  Catholic,  and  so 
)n? 

J.  W.  urges  the  circumstance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  having  been  for  a  time  con- 
"ucted  advantageously  by  Friends,  as  an  argu- 
ent  in  favor  of  their  voting.    I  think  the  ex- 


periment furnishes  abundant  evidence  that 
Friends  cannot  consistently  vote  in  the  cases  un- 
der consideration. 

But  Friends  no  longer  hold  office  to  the  extent 
they  once  did  in  that  State,  because  those  who 
had  no  scruples  against  the  military  system  in- 
creased among  them,  and  became  office-holders, 
and  when  this  government  became  subject  to  a 
general  one,  it  was  conducted  in  agreement  with 
that  system  on  which  the  general  government 
was,  and  is,  based — physical  force ;  hence  time 
and  circumstances  gradually,  disclosed  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  that  Friends  should  decline 
office  under  such  a  government,  or  abandon  all 
claim  to  a  testimony  against  war;  and  upon  the 
same  principle  they  should  decline  to  deputize, 
by  vote  or  otherwise,  another  to  fill  an  office, 
which  they  for  conscience  sake  cannot  fill  them- 
selves ;  inasmuch  as  he  that  upon. principle  can- 
not go  into  the  field  of  battle,  cannot  hire  anoth- 
er to  do  so.  Those  who  come  most  under  the 
government  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  will  be  least 
disposed  to  mingle  in  political  strife  and  turmoil, 
which  so  prominently  marks  the  United  States 
government ;  and  those  who  are  willing  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  the  gift  of  grace  in  them- 
selves, will  find  ample  scope  for  their  services 
out  of  a  political  arena,  as  did  the  blessed  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles.  An  example  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  of  love,  patience,  forbearance,  meekness, 
temperance,  charity,  and  brotherly  kindness  will 
be  found  much  more  efficient,  in  the  prevention 
and  extinction  of  evil,  than  to  join  in  a  strife  to 
vote  down  evil,  or  evil  men.  D.  I. 

Duchess  Co.,  JSr.  Y.,  Sth  mo.  20th,  1856. 

Por  ■Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather  S^c,  for  Eighth  Month. 

Absence  from  the  city  has  prevented  the  pre- 
paration of  this  article  at  as  early  a  date  as  would 
have  been  desirable. 

1855  1856 

Rain  during  same  portion  of  the  24  hours    11  d's  9  d's 

Do.       the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 

day,       .       .        .       .       .       1  1 
Cloudy  without  storms,        .       .       .       6  11 

Ordinary  clear,  13  10 

Rain  during  the  month  (inches)  2.78  6 

The  average  temperature  of  the  month  at  the 
3  hours  of  9,  12,  and  3  for  1855  was  79.10  de- 
grees, and  for  1856,  76.64  degrees. 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  the  month, 
taken  at  the  Penn.  Hospital,  was  for  1855,  73 
degrees,  and  for  1856,  72.85  degrees. 

Absence  from  the  city  above  alluded  to,  has 
also  prevented  the  writer  from  seeing  several 
statements  published  (as  he  has  been  informed) 
in  some  of  our  city  papers,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
month  just  closed  has  been  almost  unprecedently 
cold  ;  at  least  for  a  number  of  years  past.  He 
believes  this  view  to  be  erroneous.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  mean 
varied  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 
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From  records  in  his  possession,  compiled  from 
authentic  sources,  he  also  finds  since  1790  inclu- 
sive, one  year  (1816)  when  the  mean  for  eighth 
month  only  reached  66  degrees  !  three  of  69 ;  ten 
of  70  ;  seven  of  71;  and  twelve  of  72;  the  last 
named  temperature  occurring  as  recently  as 
1852  ;  while  the  highest  mean  for  the  eighth 
month,  ever  attained  during  that  entire  period 
was  77  degrees,  and  occurred  in  1838. 

During  a  recent  trip,  embracing  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  the  writer  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  witness  the  blighting  effects  of  the  drought 
alluded  to  in  his  \tst  review,  as  well  as  the  re- 
freshing influence  of  the  copious  rains  of  the 
forepart  of  last  month;  the  latter  proving  the 
complete  salvation  of  many  a  crop;  and  cheering 
the  heart  of  the  toil-worn,  and  previously  almost 
desponding  husbandman.  J.  M.  E. 

Phila.,  NiQth  mo.  1856. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  TEMPLE. 

"  Ye  are  the  temple 
may  be  questioned 


Paul  says  of  Christians, 
of  the  living  Grod.'^  It  may  be 
whether  he  refers  to  the  church  as  a  body,  or  to 
individual  Christians,  in  the  words  quoted.  In 
another  passage,  where  the  same  metaphor  is 
employed,  it  would  seem  that  the  Apostle  had 
primary  reference  to  individuals.  In  the  one 
now  cited,  the  body  of  converts  are  compared  to 
the  temple.  As  of  old,  it  was  said  to  the  Israel- 
ites, "  I  will  dwell  among  them,  and  they  shall 
be  my  people.''  God  being  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiarly present  in  the  tabernacle  and  on  Mount 
Moriah ;  so  now,  by  the  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions in  the  assemblies  of  Christians,  the  Deity 
may  be  presented  as  taking  up  his  abode  with 
them,  and  by  the  wonderful  display  of  his  pow- 
er, evincing  that  he  preferreth  before  all  else  the 
upright  heart  and  pure.  The  Corinthians,  there- 
fore, are  exhorted  not  to  allow  early  preposses- 
sions, or  the  example  of  their  unbelieving  friends 
around  them,  to  tempt  them  to  support  the  rites 
of  heathenism.  Who  would  desecrate  the  temple 
of  God,  by  surrendering  it  to  the  lewd  and  cruel 
purposes  of  an  idol  ?  Who  would  combine  light 
with  darkness,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  with  idola- 
trous powers  ?  Ye,  Christians,  are  God's  temple. 
Where  his  spirit  is,  there  emphatically  he  resides. 
How  can  one,  who  believes  this,  think  it  of  no  con- 
sequence 10  avoid  heathenish  practices,  to  refrain 
from  heathen  customs,  which  are  the  Dagons 
and  Baals,  the  Jupiters  and  Yenuses,  that  dese- 
crate the  holy  place  ?  , 

It  is  plain  that  it  is  of  no  moment,  in  regard 
to  the  Apostle's  illustration,  whether  we  inter- 
pret the  word  temple,"  as  meaning  the  body 
of  Christian  believers,  or  as  one  member  of  the 
body ;  or  whether  we  regard  the  evidence  of 
God's  presence  as  deduced  from  miracles,  or  from 
the  more  spiritual  exhibition  of  his  divine  at- 
tributes by  his  children.    The  argument  of  the 


Apostle,  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  course 
reprehended,  is  equally  cogent  in  either  case.  ?fi 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  refinement  of  sentiment 
in  the  latter  case  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
former.  It  is  a  more  exalted  conception,  both 
of  God  and  man,  to  consider  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
indwelling  in  the  devout  and  righteous  disciple, 
wherever  he  may  be,  than  to  conceive  of  the 
Shechinah  as  having  left  the  ark  and  the  temple 
to  preside  over  the  congregations  of  Christians. 
It  has  a  more  beneficial  influence  upon  men's 
temper  and  conduct  to  believe  that  they  may 
each  one  be  temples  for  God's  praise,  than  to  es- 
pouse the  notion  that  it  is  only  when  met  with  fel- 
low worshippers,  that  we  socially  constitute  a  part 
of  the  spiritual  edifice  called  God's  house. 

Take  the  more  spiritual  construction,  and  how 
cogent  a  dissuasive  it  furnishes  against  all  sin  1 
"Ye  are  the  temples  of  the  living  God." 
What  work  of  Creation  that  we  are  familiar  with 
compares  with  that  of  the  sixth  day?  We  may  talk 
of  the  groves  as  temples, — we  may  worship  at  the 
roaring  cataract, — we  may  gaze  at  evening  upoa 
the  stars,  and  listen  for  the  music  of  the  spheres  ; 
or,  standing  upon  the  shore,  hear  wave  after 
wave  in  long  succession,  hymn  God's  eternity; 
but,  is  inanimate  matter  to  be  compared  to  ani-  i 
mate?  And  where  among  the  higher  class  of 
beings  can  we  turn  for  more  distinguished  proofs 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  than  to  our  own  frames?  i  ^ 
We  may  see  objects  that  excite  our  wonder,  but 
where,  throughout  the  world,  is  there  one  created 
thing  more  wonderful  ?  The  works  of  art,  the  .| 
combinations  of  wood  and  stone,  however  genius 
may  combine  them  into  Coliseums,  Pantheons, 
St.  Peters,  are  wood  and  stone  still.  Every 
house  is  built  by  some  man  ;  but  he  that  built ,  ii^tjij, 
all  things,  is  God.  How  do  living  things  sink 
in  comparison  with  the  Lord  of  this  lower  world  ! 
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He  who  may  everywhere  be  a  temple,  can  inhabit  ij^jj^^ 

talo 
tliestr 


every  clime,  feed  on  every  variety  of  food,  find 
shelter  in  every  latitude.  Think  of  his  form 
erect,  and  looking  toward  heaven  ;  of  the  human 
hand,  fitted  for  such  an  untold  number  of  uses ; 


of  the  bodily  eye,  conveying  within  the  images  i^j^f 
of  outward  beauty  and  grandeur,  to  light  up  the 
altar-fires  of  the  heart,  and  to  keep  the  vestal 
flame  of  purity  and  love  forever  burning ;  of  the 
countenance,  which  may  indicate  a  holier  wor- 
ship, and  reflect  the  Deity's  loveliest  attributes, 
as  nothing  else  on  earth  can.  What  sacred  edi- 
fice, what  consecrated  cathedral  can  affect  the 
spirit  and  hallow  the  soul,  like  the  expressive 
features  of  the  face,  when  the  whole  being  is 
consecrated  to  God  ?  The  face  of  Fenelon,  on 
which  a  beautiful  life  was  written,  did  more  to 
harmonize  the  feelings  and  calm  the  spirit's  strife, 
than  the  costly  dome  under  which  he  ministered, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  prelatic 
service.  It  must  ever  be  thus.  God's  image 
should  direct  the  thoughts  to  the  divine  original 
like  nothing  else  living. 
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What  wonderful  care  has  the  heavenly  Archi- 
ect  taken  for  his  most  holy  seat !  What  provi- 
ions  for  the  durability  of  the  whole  !  What 
iogularly  nice  arrangements  for  the  functions 
f  the  different  parts  !  And  how  carefully  is  it 
rovided,  that  the  offices  of  the  several  portions 
hould  be  performed  in  harmony  !  What  other 
reation  has  the  design  of  the  Maker  more  legibly 
ngraven  ?  Who  can  look  at  this  handiwork  of 
he  Almighty,  and  believe  that  here  is  a  creature 
0  stand  up  with  his  fellows  to  be  shot  at;  a 
hattel  to  be  sold  like  an  ox  ;  a  sign-post  to 
'  [angle  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  a  safe  to  store 
way  dollars  and  dimes ;  a  hogshead  for  rum  and 
i"   »randy  ;  a  drudge  to  know  nothing  and  to  care  for 

lothing,  but  food  and  raiment? 
,  "     Who  may  not  discern  that  here  are  the  fitting 
.rrangements  for  worship  ?  the  outward  form 
^' ,    rect,  the  face  reflecting  the  emotions  that  pre- 
lominate,  the  eye,  the  window  of  the  soul,  the 
nouth  and  tongue  to  convey  the  thoughts  and 
o  utter  praise.    What  temple  is  there  like  this  ? 
Take  only  the  tongue  and  read  the  illustration 
Paley,  or  read  an  account  of  the  eye  or  hand, 
^   >y  any  writer  on  the  human  frame.  Consider, 
™']   n  addition  to  what  may  be  said  of  the  agility  of 
f  ^   ,he  tongue,  and  the  varied  changes  requisite  to 
'^^^    )roduce  every  letter  and  word,  how  much  of  mech- 
¥^    nism  there  is  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

^hat  numerous  instruments  are  provided  in  the 
f)'"  imall  space  which  the  mouth  occupies,  for  the 
^^^^   jurpose  of  taste,  of  masticating  and  swallowing 
M  ,he  food,  as  well  as  for  talking  and  breathing! 
^™   Meet,  that  while  there  are  glands,  and  muscles, 
-  *ind  teeth  for  the  preparation  of  the  food,  there 
s  also  one  cavity  for  the  passage  of  it,  while 
mother  is  provided  for  respiration  and  speech, 
md  we  shall  agree  with  Paley,  ^^that  in  no  ap- 
paratus put  together  by  art,  are  there  such  mul- 
tifarious uses,  so  aptly  combined,  as  in  the  na- 
tural organization  of  the  human  mouth,  or  where 
the  structure  compared  with  the  uses  is  so  sim- 
ple.*' 

Is  it  for  convenience  only  that  man  has  the 
gift  of  speech  ?  Is  it  only  to  gratify  his  compan- 
ions, that  he  can  make  nature  audible  with  sounds 
harmonious  beyond  all  art  ?  Or  does  not  the 
whole  organization  evince  a  purpose  above  the 
simple  preservation  of  life,  or  the  enjoyment  of 

•  Dthers  ?  Look  abroad  through  nature  ;  note  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  that  each  existence 
aiinisters  to  each  and  all  to  man ;  that  every  plant 
md  reptile  fulfils  its  destiny, — does  all  for  which 
it  was  formed.  Look  at  man,  to  whom  all  are 
subservient— the  presiding  genius,  that  makes 
the  winds  and  the  lightning  his  messengers;  and 
the  question  suggests  itself,  can  he,  who  plans  so 
wisely,  who  executes  so  wonderfully,  do  nothing 
beyond  ?     Is  this  the  whole  of  his  work,  for 

.  whom  all  else  works  ?  Where  is  his  Master  and 
:^ ;  Lord  ?    Whom  does  he  serve  ?     Thou  art  the 

ej  temple  of  the  living  God,  serving  the  Creator  for 


the  rest  of  nature,  manifesting  his  glory,  show- 
ing forth  his  praise. 

Will  not  this  be  admitted,  when  to  the  out- 
ward frame  we  add  the  mind  ?     However  we 
may  regard  the  mind,  whether  as  originating 
'  from  some  inexplicable  combination  of  material 
I  things,  as  some  have  supposed,  or  as  a  separate 
existence  residing  in  the  human  body,  and  guid- 
ing its  motions;  whichever  of  these  may  be  our 
I  opinion,  we  cannot  contemplate  the  spirit  of  man 
without  the  conviction  that  the  universal  Intelli- 
I  gence  has  quickened  it,  that  the  Almighty  has 
given  it  understanding. 

The  choice  casket  constructed  with  so  much 
care,  retains  within  the  precious  jewel  of  the 
mind.  The  outward  frame-work  of  the  body  is 
a  fitting  residence  for  the  inward  spirit,  which 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  its  divine  former,  and 
is  appointed  to  rule  and  direct  the  body,  and  all 
material  things,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  superintendence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit; 
a  mind  fitted  to  understand  something  of  the 
Almighty's  works,  and  capable  of  offering  up 
sincere  supplications  to  his  Eternal  Majesty. 

It  must  ever  remain  a  mystery,  that  any  com- 
bination of  particles  should  be  capable  of  life  and 
j  thought ;  it  must  ever  be  a  problem,  which  man 
cannot  solve,  how  so  ethereal  and  immaterial  a 
j  being  as  the  human  soul  should  be,  and  be  in 
I  harmony  with  so  much  earthly  matter.  A  rea* 
son  has  been  given  for  this  seeming  impropriety. 
It  is,  that  man,  who  has  been  gifted  with  a  ray 
of  the  central  light,  may  reflect  it  on  all  around; 
that  he  who  has  been  fitted  up  and  adorned  with 
all  that  is  necessary  for  a  righteous  and  holy  ser- 
vice, may  preserve  all  the  sacred  vessels  for  their 
proper  offices,  and  devote  all  the  building  of  God 
and  the  cherished  fire  within,  to  the  purposes  of 
thankfulness  and  obedience.  Reason  and  con- 
science, those  heavenly  lights  raised  on  high, 
should  be  ever  trimmed  and  burning;  the  affec- 
tions, altars  from  which  the  smoke  of  the  sacri- 
fice hourly  issues;  pure  desires  and  glad  thoughts; 
the  acceptable  prayers ;  the  emotions  of  grati- 
tude ;  the  praises  freely  rising  to  Heaven's 
King. 

Or,  to  speak  in  accordance  with  a  philosophy 
at  one  time  prevalent,  there  are  the  perceptive 
organs  that  stand  at  the  vestibule  of  the  temple ; 
the  reflective,  that  invite  to  contemplation  ;  the 
moral,  that  bid  to  duty ;  and  there  stand  revela- 
tion and  reverence  worshipping. 

How  can  we  prefer  buildings  of  wood  and  stone 
to  this  building  of  God  ?  How  turn  to  the  out- 
ward, and  keep  that  swept  and  garnished  while 
the  inner,  the  residence  of  God's  spirit,  the  true 
Shechinah,  is  desecrated  by  idols  ?  Should  not 
these  bodies  and  spirits  of  ours  be  holy  ?  Should 
they  not  be  reverenced  as  sacred  to  the  Lord  ? 
No  dust  or  stubble  from  the  inferior  nature 
should  be  suffered  to  obscure  the  light,  or  dimin- 
ish the  lustre.    We  are  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
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God ;  we  are  his  temple,  the  noblest  he  has  reared 
on  earth  for  his  glory  and  praise.  Woe  then  to 
the  free  being,  the  intelligence  of  earth,  the 
house  of  Grod,  if  pollution  come ;  if  the  satyrs 
and  fawns,  the  devils  and  world's  deities  take 
possession  !  Woe  to  him,  who,  knowing  that 
around  the  altar  and  within  the  chancel  are  set 
receptacles  for  the  pure  incense  of  faith  and  de- 
votion, wilfully  perverts  the  work  of  the  Al- 
mighty Maker,  and  employs  these  vessels  of  the 
Lord's  temple  in  the  service  of  demons. 

It  is  a  serious  reflection,  that  the  true  Grod 
dwelleth  with  the  pure  in  heart ;  dwelleth  with 
his  children  ;  made  them  for  this  purpose.  How 
else  can  he  be  known  ?  How  else  can  the  know- 
ledge of  him  be  spread  ?  Grod's  spirit  abides 
with  man's  spirit.  These  temples  of  his  crum- 
ble not  to  dust ;  the  worship  of  the  soul  dies  not 
out  on  earth.  The  enduring  hills  wear  away, 
Etna's  fires  go  out ;  but  good  deeds,  the  spirit's 
devotion,  never  die.  Travellers  in  the  East 
search  in  vain  for  the  synagogues  where  Paul 
preached;  but  the  sanctuary  of  his  spirit  is  known 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  worship  ascends,  and 
will  ascend  from  it,  when  the  costly  marble  that 
bears  his  name  shall  be  no  more. 

The  devout  pilgrim  journeys  to  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem;  he  sees  with  what  care  credulous 
minds  consecrate  certain  spots,  as  the  veritable 
places  where  the  high  priest  of  the  new  covenant 
worshipped  the  Father  by  untiring  sacrifices ; 
he  believes  that  he  stands  on  holy  ground.  What 
if  it  be  so?  '  Is  this  aught  in  comparison  with  the 
living  temples  Christ  has  consecrated  ?  Earth, 
wood,  a  particular  locality  or  relic  we  reverence; 
but  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit/s  house,  are  ordina- 
ry subjects  of  thought.  Christ — where  is  Christ, 
unless  he  be  found  in  us?  Where  search  for 
him,  but  in  the  hearts  of  his  children.  Heaven 
— where  is  heaven,  unless,  as  Milton  describes  it 
and  the  Scriptures  teach 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 

As  the  outward  form  is  made  erect,  and  look- 
ing toward  heaven,  so  should  the  inner  man  be 
made  upright,  and  no  power  of  the  soul  pros- 
trated to  the  creeping  things  of  earth.  As  the 
bodily  eye  is  given  to  carry  within  the  images  of 
outward  beauty  and  grandeur,  so  should  the 
mental  eye  delight  in  what  is  lovely  and  pure. 
As  God  has  ordained  that  the  human  countenance 
should  be  the  index  of  intelligence  and  goodness, 
the  expressive  features  conveying  seemingly  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  heart ;  so  we  should 
labor  with  unceasing  care  that  truth,  and  candor, 
and  heavenly  mindedness  be  impressed  upon  it, 
and  the  inward  emotions  correspond  with  the  ex- 
ternal expressions,  as  face  answereth  to  face. 
Thus  may  the  true  spirit  of  the  Father  be  pre- 
sented in  the  children,  and  man  shadow  forth, 
in  the  most  intelligible  manner  that  his  outward 
form  can  do,  the  glory  of  his  Maker.  Everyone 


believes  this  possible.  Every  one  must  confess 
that  there  are  indelible  traces  of  emotions,  good  J 
or  bad,  left  upon  the  brow,  which  time's  effacing  I 
finger  cannot  wear  away.  There  are  often  writ- ' 
ten  in  legible  characters  the  severe  woundings  of 
conscience,  the  stern  admonitions  of  self-reproof, ; 
and  the  deep  woundings  of  the  spirit.  There,  I 
too,  may  be  traced  not  unfrequently,  the  ruling 
passion  that  has  led  captive  the  other  powers, 
and  compelled  them  to  submission.  Although 
these  manifestations  of  the  countenance  are  not 
universally  to  be  received  as  indices  of  the  soul, 
as  they  are  not  always  certain  criteria ;  yet  it  is 
generally  true,  that  where  a  composed  and  tran- 
quil spirit  reigns,  it  diffuses  its  heavenly  radiance 
on  the  lineaments  without.  Who  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  expression  of  mild  wisdom 
and  light-hearted  mirth  ?  Who  cannot  discern 
the  difference  between  stupid  indolencv^  and  the 
active  exercise  of  the  mental  powers?  But  it 
will  not  do  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  outward 
signs.  There  is  the  soul,  which  may  not  always 
exhibit  its  doings  on  the  surface.  How  watch- 
ful should  we  be,  that  it  is  ever  a  fit  residence  for 
God's  spirit.  Here  he,  who  breathed  into  man 
the  breath  of  life,  will  deign  to  dwell,  if  we  are 
true  to  ourselves.  He  has  fixed  within  a  moral 
judgment  to  guide  the  worship  of  the  temple; 
affections  that  may  continually  burn  with  hallow- 
ed fire ;  hearts  to  pour  forth  incense  daily,  and 
strong  desires  that  may  at  all  times  bear  up  de- 
vout prayers  to  the  ever  present  One.  These  are 
sacred  to  Jehovah.  Jesus,  the  great  high 
priest,  has  taught  us  how  to  conduct  the  service, 
in  what  manner  to  praise  and  adore.  Jesus  has 
given  us  a  model  of  a  temple,  devoted,  con- 
secrated to  the  Father  of  spirits.  How  truly  did 
the  whole  frame-work  and  inward  adorning  evince 
the  object  for  which  this  temple  was  reared! 
With  this  pattern,  shall  we  desecrate  the  sanctu- 
ary our  Maker  has  given  each  man  who  can  learn 
of  Christ? 

Reflect  how  much  has  been  done  in  order  thafc 
it  may  be  prepared  for  duty  and  praise;  remem- 
ber how  easily  it  may  be  the  habitation  of  an  evil 
spirit,  fit  only  for  devils. 

A  far  more  grateful  design  was  intended  by 
the  Creator  ;  to  make  every  one  a  priest  to  hea- 
ven's high  King;  to  render  all  parts  of  that  spiritual 
temple  ever  vocal  with  love  and  thanksgiving. 
We  may  regard  ourselves  individually  as  shrines 
consecrated  to  Jehovah;  and  we  should  look  on 
the  whole  bodyof  the  good  as  one  ^rand  building' 
of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  filled  at  all  times 
with  holy  offerings,  and  ever  presenting  the 
noblest  worship  to  the  Almighty. 

How  glorious  a  conception  is  this  !  How  wor- 
thy the  Apostle;  how  appropriate  to  those  born 
in  God's  image;  how  meet  for  the  disciples  of 
his  Son  !  Christians,  ye  are  the  temple  of  the 
living  God;  his  best,  his  holiest  temple;  not 
made  of  wood  or  stone;  not  confined  to  one  spot 
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if  earth  ;  but  boundless  as  the  spirit  of  man,  as 
mperishable  as  the  soul.  Let  pure  homage  fill 
t  ever.  Let  every  action  be  service,  every  emo- 
ion  praise.  Let  there  be  inscribed  on  all  parts, 
n  the  body  and  on  the  spirit,  within  and  with- 
ut,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord.^' 

W.  A.  W. 


THE  INNER  TABLET. 
By  Edward  C.  Jones. 

When  with  his  gorgeous  breast-plate  on, 
By  heaven's  appointment  stood  the  priest, 
Upon  each  pure  and  polished  stone, 
From  topaz  fair  to  aniethyst, — 
Shone  the  clear  light,  subdued,  yet  high, 
The  index  of  his  Sovereign's  will; 
To  teach  him  God  himself  was  nigh, 
To  guide  and  form  his  judgment  still. 

Mysterious  monitor  of  right. 
Enshrining  law  when  law  he  sought, 
And  bringing  to  his  inner  light, 
The  counsel  which  his  spirit  sought ; 
From  such  communion  close  with  heaven. 
Awe-struck,  to  earth  he  turned  away, 
And  felt  how  strange  that  thus  was  given, 
A  bond  of  hope  to  sinful  clay. 

Saviour!  my  heart  a  breast-plate  wears, 
A  tablet  for  the  written  Word, 
And  all  the  pure  directions  bears, 
Which  emerald  and  sardonyx  stored; 
And  when  before  thy  throne  I  stand. 
The  inner  light  its  radiance  gives, 
And  yields  the  clear  and  sure  command, 
Which  quietly  my  faith  receives. 

There  needs  no  gorgeous  plate  for  me. 
With  dazzling  stones  in  settings  fair, 
Thy  firm  demand,  thy  sure  deciee, 
Upon  my  heart  is  graven  there; 
Those  lines  of  duty  strongly  traced. 
My  Urim  and  my  Thummim  prove. 
And  if  by  sin  still  uneffaced. 
That  inner  light  shall  lead  to  love. 


FREUET  euch  des  lebens. 

Imitated  frora  the  German. 

Rejoice  in  life,  ye  living. 

E'en  let  the  lamp  be  bright. 
Ere  yet  its  flame  may  flicker 
And  vanish  from  your  sight. 

Rejoice  in  life,  ye  living. 

While  yet  its  roses  bloom, 
Ere  time,  the  sad  despoiler, 
Shall  call  you  to  the  tomb. 
Give  not  to  sordid  troubles 

Your  few  and  precious  hours; 
Leave  not  for  empty  bubbles 
The  vale  of  violet  flowers. 

Content  yourselves,  ye  living, 

Sharers  of  humble  fame. 
And  be  not  prompt  to  envy 
The  magic  of  a  name. 

Console  yourselves,  ye  living, 
The  boon  your  toil  bestows. 
Amid  his  cares  and  pride. 
Ambition  never  knows. 
Console  yourselves,  ye  living. 

Life  has  its  grief  and  joy. 
Lend  not  to  trifle's  power 
Your  calmness  to  destroy. 


Rejoice  in  life,  ye  living, 

Your  breasts  may  heave  with  woe. 
But  friendship's  joys  are  dearest, 
When  tears  most  freely  flow. 

The  landscape  after  storms. 

Is  lovelitr  than  before  ; 
E'en  sorrow  heightens  joy. 
When  transient  ills  are  o'er. 
Rejoice  in  life,  ye  living. 

Bound  to  the  better  land — 
And  meet  your  fellow  pilgrims, 
With  open  heart  and  hand. 

Thomas  Fisher. 


Selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 

DEAL  GENTLY  WITH  THE  ERRING. 
I  would  not  be  the  one  to  cast 

Reproach  upon  a  heart. 
Who,  in  the  strife  of  human  life. 

From  virtue  should  depart ; 
But  kindly  unto  it  I'd  speak. 

And  chase  away  its  sadness. 
And  change  its  sorrow,  grief  and  pain 

To  joy,  and  peace,  and  gladness. 

For  harshness  never  can  reform. 

It  jars  upon  the  mind. 
And  often  times  destroys  the  good 

Which  m£y  be  left  behind  ; 
But  a  kind  word  healeth  every  wound, 

And  one  in  season  given. 
May  bring  the  wanderer  back  to  truth 

And  lead  his  steps  to  heaven. 

Then  when  thy  brother  man  shall  fall 

Into  the  ways  of  sin. 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one, 

Speak  kindly  unto  him. 
And  when  thy  race  on  earth  is  run, 

Then  thou  shalt  have  thy  due, 
And  then  will  He  who  rules  above 
.  Deal  gently  with  thee  too. 


From  "Ihe  Friend." 
SPIDER  ANECDOTE. 

On  reading  the  interesting  remarks  on  the 
habits  of  the  spider,  which  appeared  in  ^'  The 
Friend,^'  a  few  weeks  past,  I  was  strongly  re- 
minded of  a  circumstance  that  once  came  under 
my  observation.  Groing  into  a  room  some  months 
ago,  that  was  not  much  used,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  web  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
the  proprietor  of  which  (a  small  slightly  made 
spider,)  was  sitting  in  one  corner  of  it,  apparent- 
ly in  a  torpid  state;  and  about  six  inches  from 
her,  a  dark  brown  ball,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  was  ingeniously  secured  in  the  web,  and  it 
was  this,  perhaps,  more  than  any  tenderness  for 
the  poor  little  insect,  which  staid  my  hand  in 
the  use  of  the  brush,  that  enemy  to  all  spider 
felicity,  for  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  watch  its  pro- 
gress. After  paying  it  several  visits,  I  found 
on  the  third  morning  that  the  ball  had  increased 
as  I  thought  to  double  its  size,  but  a  closer  in- 
spection proved  my  mistake,  for  instead  of  being 
enlarged,  it  had  burst,  and  displayed  as  its  con- 
tents a  quantity  of  tiny  spiders,  not  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  pin,  and  I  should  suppose  fifty  or 
sixty  in  number.  Wishing  to  ascertain  whether 
the  old  spider  was  really  dead  or  not,  I  touched 
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with  a  stick  the  furthermost  end  of  the  web  so 
as  to  loosen  it  from  its  hold  and  shake  the  whole 
fabric  ;  and  now  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  little  housewife  seemed  to  be  all  alive  to  her 
cares ;  she  started  up,  turned  round  several 
times  very  quickly,  and  then  ran  up  to  her  large 
family  and  muved  about  rapidly  among  them  as 
if  giving  her  orders ;  be  this  as  it  may,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  understanding  be- 
tween them,  for  away  they  all  scampered  to  the 
broken  part  of  their  domicile,  and  commenced 
throwing  out  their  slender  threads  to  repair  the 
mischief.  After  giving  this  lesson  of  industry 
and  economy  to  her  offspring,  and  appearing 
quite  satisfied  that  all  would  be  attended  to,  the 
old  lady  settled  down  again  very  snugly  into 
her  corner,  where  I  left  her,  with  the  reflection, 
that  if  I  had  been  as  careful  a  housekeeper  as 
my  little  friend  I  should  have  lost  this  interest- 
ing opportunity  of  watching  her  sagacious  man- 
agement. A.  M.  C. 
Burlington. 


INFLUENCE    OF    AGRICULTURAL   PURSUITS  ON 
HEALTH. 
BY  PROF  CLEAVELAND. 

While  much  has  been  written  and  published 
in  Agricultural  periodicals,  in  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  strength  of  the  soil,  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  domestic  animals, 
and  of  the  various  fruit  trees  and  plants  that  the 
farmer  cultivates ;  and  while  very  beneficial  re- 
sults have  followed  these  efforts,  there  has  not^ 
apparently,  been  as  much  attention  paid  to  the 
health  of  man, — of  the  farmer  himself,  and  his 
family,  and  those  in  his  employ, — by  conductors 
of  and  writers  for  Agricultural  periodicals,  as 
the  subject  demands. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  want  of  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  the  health  of  human 
animality  is  owing  in  any  degree  to  want  of  in- 
terest, or  want  of  thought,  on  the  part  of  the 
conductors  of,  or  contributors  to  the  periodicals 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  these 
pursuits  ;  but  it  is  doubtless  mainly  owing  to  the 
fact,  thsit  physicians  seldom  write  on  these  sub- 
jects except  for  journals  specially  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  their  profession. 

If  a  farmer  cannot  reasonably  expect  either 
profit  or  pleasure  from  unhealthy  domestic  ani- 
mals, much  less  can  he  anticipate  that  disease, 
either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the  members  of 
his  household,  can  be  conducive  to  his  or  their 
happiness,  or  to  the  advancement  of  their  inter- 
ests ;  and  it  may  be  well,  from  time  to  time,  to 
ask  attention  to  these  matters.  All  those  who 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  are  subject 
to  certain  influences  unfavorable  to  health,  and 
those  who  are  active  laborers,  are  particularly 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather — more 
so,  probably,  than  any  other  class  of  people  who 
reside  in  the  country,  except  perhaps  the  physi- 


cian. The  farmers  are  under  the  necessity  of 
caring  for  their  cattle,  their  fences  and  their  lOt' 
crops,  without  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weath-  m 
er,  and  they  are  therefore  particularly  liable  to 
suffer  from  colds,  coughs,  fever,  rheumatism, 
ague,  &c. ;  and  they  are  likewise  liable  to  exhaust 
their  system  by  over-exertion,  either  from  too  se- 
vere labor  continued  for  a  few  hours,  or  from  that 
which  is  too  long  continued,  as  in  the  hot  days, 
and  exhausting  labor,  of  the  haying  and  the  har- 
vest season,  when  many  persons  become  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

In  matters  of  food,  every  intelligent  farmer 
knows  that  on  it  the  animal  depends  for  all  his 
vital  powers  :  and  he  is  therefore  careful  to  sup- 
ply the  horse,  or  the  ox  that  works,  food  suitable 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  properly  prepared, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  system :  but  in  regard 
to  himself,  and  the  rest  of  mankind"  in  his  Jen 
household,  he  often  betrays  a  degree  of  thought- 
lessness that  is  truly  wonderful.  The  farmer's 
food  has  not  variety  enough,  is  generally  com- 
posed of  too  great  a  proportion  of  salted  meat, 
especially  of  salt  pork,  and  even  that  is  often  im-  | 
properly  cooked.  Many  suppose  that  little  art  is  | 
required  to  cook  a  piece  of  salt  beef  or  salt  pork, 
or  to  boil  vegetables,  and  as  the  severe  labor  and 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  farmer  produces  a  vigor- 
ous appetite,  he  is  inclined  to  content  himself; 
with  but  little  variety  in  his  food,  and  he  is  not 
over  particular  as  to  the  manner  it  has  been 
cooked. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  bread  is  the  staff  of  j|jfy 
life but  if  that  which  often  goes  by  the  name 
of  bread,  is  the  staff  referred  to,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  such  a  staff  does  not  aid  in  the  road  to  death 
rather  than  to  continued  life.  There  are  many 
persons  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
good  bread  ;  and  until  they  do  know  what  that 
is,  they  will  continue  to  partake  of  too  large  ^-  k^^^ 
proportion  of  animal  food.  As  a  general  thing, 
as  little  attention  is  usually  paid  to  supplying  the 
table  of  the  farmer  with  a  proper  amount  and 
variety  of  vegetables,  as  there  is  to  good  bread. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  their  dwelling  and 
out-buildings,  too  many  farmers  display  as  little 
care  and  taste  as  in  the  culinary  department.  If 
it  be  more  convenient,  the  farm  yard  is  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  parlor,  or  the  cook  room; 
and  sometimes  the  swine  are  permitted  to  refresh 
themselves  in  a  pond  of  mud  from  the  drainage 
of  the  sink,  so  that  the  whole  house  becomes 
perfumed  therefrom  ;  or  all  the  wash  and  slops 
from  the  kitchen  are  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
ferment  near  the  windows  of  the  bed-rooms, 
where,  surrounded  by  a  rank  growth  of  poison- 
ous weeds,  they  continue  undisturbed  to  distill 
disease  and  death.  This,  and  the  odor  and  ma- 
laria arising  from  the  acciitnulations  of  matter 
about  the  premises,  are  allowed  to  assail  the  nos- 
trils of  all,  and  to  poison  their  systems,  without 
restraint  and  without  thought. 
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Yet,  with  all  these  sources  of  disease,  and  others 
lot  enumerated,  which  press  with  great  force  on 
he  vital  powers  of  the  farmer,  and  which  we 
jiiight  suppose  would  make  him  more  liable  to 
lisease  and  death,  than  almost  any  other  person 
iiaving  a  diffierent  employment,  we  find  that  in 
eality  such  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  a  well-es- 
jablished  fact,  that  as  a  class,  farmers  are  among 
jhe  most  healthy  and  longest  lived  people  in  the 
ommunity. 

We  find  by  the  "  Report  of  Births j  Marriages j 
nd  Deaths"  in'  Massachusetts,  that  during  the 
^v^enty  months  preceding  the  1st  of  January, 
850,  there  were  reported  in  that  State  the  death 
f  4,974 /armers,  and  they  died  at  the  average 
ge  of  63.83  years.  Of  men  classed  as  laborers, 
,283  were  reported  to  have  died  during  the 
mie  period  of  time.  These  were,  in  good  part, 
nen  who  were  engaged  on  farms  as  house  ser- 
ants,  and  in  any  chance  employment  where  they 
)uld  earn  a  day's  wages;  and  doubtless  they 
ad  less  healthy  habitations  and  food  than  the 
irmers.  They  died  at  the  average  age  of  45.39 
9ars,  or  nearly  18  i  less  than  the  average  for 
.rmers. 

In  the  report  of  1850,  there  were  recorded  the 
eaths  of  886  agriculturists,  who  had  attained 
jAe  average  age  of  65.13  years,  or  about  1|  more 
ian  those  reported  the  previous  year.    In  this 
mort  are  also  recorded  the  deaths  of  707  lahor- 
\sj  at  an  average  of  44.14  years,  or  over  a  year 
than  that  attained  by  the  same  class  as  re- 
Irded  in  the  previous  report.    As  each  of  these 
'asses  was  equally  exposed  to  the  same  general 
uses  of  disease,  these  reports  prove  that  the 
mparative  relative  condition  of  these  two  class- 
of  people  had  undergone  quite  a  change  in 
at  short  space  of  time. 

As  a  contrast  between  the  salubrity  of  differ- 
t  occupations,  or  to  show  the  influence  occupa- 
m  has  upon  the  health  and  life  of  those  en- 
ged  therein,  it  may  be  well  to  present  other  re- 
Its  gathered  from  the  above  reports.  During 
e  year  1850  there  were  reported  the  deaths  of 
i3  shoemakers,  whose  lives  averaged  44.37 
ars,  and  26  tailors,  who  averaged  only  41.33 
ars  showing  that  they  who  follow  these  occu- 
tions,  although  laboring  under  shelter,  unex- 
sed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  as 
general  thing,  with  less  hours  of  labor  for  a 
y,  are  nevertheless  obnoxious  to  other  causes, 
lich  tend  to  reduce  their  lives  to  more  than  20 

«rs  less  than  that  attained  on  an  average  by 
ners. 

:  The  reports  that  have  been  made  since  that 
ir  have  fully  sustained  the  conclusions  drawn 
ra  them ;  and  the  comparison  might  be  extend- 
<  to  all  classes  of  occupations,  and  without  an?/ 
I  •!  3eption,  they  will  be  found  to  produce  results 
;.|  orable  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
Jftts. 

liro  present  the  matter  in  different  form,  it  may 


be  proper  to  consider  that  individuals  do  not 
usually  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  any  oc- 
cupation, so  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  classed  with 
those  who  follow  that  occupation  for  a  livelihood, 
before  they  arrive  at  ]8  years  of  age;  and  we 
find  that  the  farmers  live  as  farmers  after  this  pe- 
riod 47  years,  while  shoemakers  and  tailors  do 
not,  on  an  average,  survive  but  about  25  years 
after  commencing  their  occupation. 

It  is  true  these  estimates  are  based  on  the  re- 
ports of  a  New  England  State ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  similar  results  would  obtain  in  re- 
gard to  the  West,  had  we  any  reports  as  a  basis 
for  our  calculations. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  sources  of  disease, 
to  which  the  farmer  is  exposed,  some  of  which, 
however,  he  can  readily  remove,  it  might  be 
doubted  if  these  tables  of  mortality,  which  show 
that  they  are  remarkably  long  lived,  could  be 
correct. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of  this  ex- 
emption from  disease,  is  the  fact  that  farm  labor 
is  performed  where  the  lungs  are  well  supplied 
with  pure  air,  and  the  whole  body  is  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  With  a  pure 
air  for  the  lungs  during  labor,  when  the  inspira- 
tions are  deepest  and  most  frequent,  and  with 
the  blessed  sun-shine  to  warm  and  vitalize  the 
whole  frame-work  and  all  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
a  man  becomes  prepared  to  resist  the  ordinary 
injurious  impressions  that  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce sickness  or  death. 

The  farmer's  labor  is  of  that  character  which 
gives  play  to  all  his  muscles,  and  not  a  few  only, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  occupations,  and  there- 
fore he  is  less  liable  to  have  impurities  collect  in 
his  system  as  a  source  and  centre  for  disease. 
His  mind  is  free  from  anxiety,  turmoil  and 
trouble  attendant  on  trade,  or  in  a  profession. 
He  is  not  obliged,  like  many  mechanics,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  products  of  his  labor,  as  soon  as  pro- 
duced, to  procure  bread  for  his  family ;  his  food 
is  mainly  obtained  from  the  land,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  changes  in  the  money  market.  Neither 
is  he  subject  to  the  pangs  of  conscience,  which 
must  at  times  harass  those  whose  "  business  it  is 
to  cheat  each  other  for  a  living  consequently 
his  appetite  and  digestion  are  good,  and  his  sleep 
,  undisturbed  and  refreshing. 

But  there  are  other  causes  of  no  small  poten- 
cy in  producing  the  farmer's  great  exemption 
from  disease.  Almost  all  who  follow  farming 
for  a  livelihood  are  the  ofi*spring  of  parents  of 
the  same  class  of  people,  and  their  parents  have 
been  too  busily  occupied  during  their  childhood 
to  spend  time  in  dosing  them  with  Tincture  of 
Rhubarb,  Paregoric,  Godfrey's  Cordial,  Hot 
Drops,  Soothing  Syrup,  &c.  &c.,  after  they  have 
crammed  their  stomachs  with  cakes  and  confec- 
tionary, or  half-decayed  fruit,  which  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  the  aliment  and  ailment  of  the 
children  of  the  cities. 
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Being  exempt  from  these  iafluences,  their  sys- 
tems have  become  well  developed,  and  they  are 
therefore  able  to  endure  fatigue  and  exposure, 
which  would  destroy  persons  of  a  less  hardy  con- 
stitution ;  and  if  they  would  but  remove  the  other 
sources  of  disease,  they  would  become  the  most 
healthy,  and  happy,  and  independent  people  on 
the  earth. —  Ohio  Valley  Farmer. 


Public  worship  is  very  commendable,  if  well 
performed.  We  owe  it  to  Grod  and  good  ex- 
ample. But  we  must  know  that  Grod  is  not 
tied  to  time  or  place,  who  is  everywhere  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  this  we  shall  know  as  far  as  we 
are  capable,  if,  wherever  we  are,  our  desires  are 
to  be  with  him. —  Wm.  Penn. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Atlantic's  advices  are 
unfavorable  for  Breadstuffs.  Fresh  ground  from  new 
wheat  is  held  at  $7  00.  Old  stock  and  recently  ground 
is  firm  at  $6  87  a  7  00.  Sales  for  home  consumption 
at  $7  00  a  $7  25.  Extra  and  fancy  brands  are  selling 
at  $7  50  to  $8  50.  There  is  little  or  no  export  de- 
mand. Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  50,  and  Corn  Meal  is 
held  at  the  same  price  for  strictly  fresh  ground  Penna. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  and  prices  unchanged.  Sales 
of  prme  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  51 
a  1  52,  and  $1  60  a  1  65  for  white.  Rye  is  wanted; 
sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  75c,  afloat.  Corn  is  in  fair 
demand,  with  sales  of  prime  yellow  at  70c.  Oats  are 
steady  ;  sales  of  prime  old  I^ennsylvania  at  39  a  40c, 
and  3Sc  for  new  "Delaware. 


"FEMALE  TEACHER  WANTED  to  take  charge  of 
Jj  a  small  school  within  thelimitsof  Southern  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  and  under  its  direction;  at  a  moderate 
salary — usual  branches  of  an  English  Education  only 
required.    Apply  to 

H.  JENKINS,  Camden,  Dei. 
or  WM.  W.  MOORE,  Phila. 
Camden,  Del.,  9th  mo,  1856. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  10th  of 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular. 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
9  mo.  13.  1856— St. 

LONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended!  to 
commence  the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on 
the  first  2d  day  in  the  11th  Month,  1856.  Lectures 
will  be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher; 
Also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  Medical  Prac- 
titioner— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, the  latter  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose. — 
TERMS— $65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  ex- 
cept for  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will 
be  $5  each.  For  Circulars,  including  references  and 
further  particulars,  address 

BENJ,.  SWAYNE,  Principal, 
LoNDONGROVE  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa 
9  mo.  6— 5t. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ot  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 
HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
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GREEN  LAWN  SEMINARY.  This  School  is 
handsomely  situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  nine  miles  south-west  from  West  Chester,  and 
sixteen  north-west  from  Wilmington,  and  is  easy  of 
access  by  means  of  public  stages,  daily  from  Wilming- 
ton, and  tri-weekly  from  West  Chester.  The  fall  and 
winter  term  will  commence  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month  j 
next,  and  continue  twenty-eight  weeks.  All  theessen«i 
tial  branches  of  a  thorough  English  Education  are 
taught,  also  Drawing,  Ornamental  Needle- work,  and 
the  French  Language.  Extra,  five  dollars  for  the 
French,  and  three  for  Needle-work,  per  term. 

Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  fifty  five  dollars  pew  ™' 
term  of  twenty  weeks,  one  half  payable  in  advance*^ 
For  circulars,  address  the  principal. 

Green  Lawn,  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
LYDIA  C.  WOODWARD,  (  rp  t 
J.  ALEXANDER  BOND.   J  ^e«c/icr* 

ENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
GIRLS.    The  Second  Session  of  this  School  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  and  continue 
in  session  for  forty  weeks;  pupils  will  be  receiv 
for  half  the  School  year,  (twenty  weeks.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  Institution,  ei 
braces  an  elementary,  practical,  liberal,  and  thoroug 
English  Education.     Lectures  will  be  given  during 
the  session,  on  all  the  different  parts  of  Natural  Science, 
which  will  be  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  by  experi- ' 
ments,  with  appropriate  apparatus.  '  tjecii 

Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  Languages  will  blj  Li, 
taught  by  experienced  teachers.  : 

This  Institution  is  situated  at  Wheatland,  Monroi  'J\ 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  healthy  and  pleasant  location  ^'t'^'' 
ten  miles  from  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  R  Itlie! 
R.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  within  five  minutes  wall  fiayj 
of  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  above  Road,  and  twi  |.  • 
miles  from  West  Rush,  on  the  C.  &  N.  F.  Road,  fron 
either  of  which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free.of  charge.  ^P"^ 

This  is  to  be  a  Friends'  School,  but  not  to  the  es  ^Seli 
elusion  of  others  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  th  [tiiii 
rules,  which  arc  designed  to  promote  the  best  welfar  jdj. 
of  the  pupils,  and  induce  propriety  of  conduct,  wit  i,i 
the  observance  of  our  testimony  of  plainness  of  speed  ,  '! 
and  simplicity  of  attire.  j'^^D 

For  board,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  pens,  ink,  ani  iu\v 
fuel,  $120.00,  per  School  year,  $60.00  per  half  terffi  fJisj 
one  half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  ed  . 
of  twenty  weeks.  fU  , 

Library  and  class  books  furnished  by  the  Scho.!^''^fii 
for  the  use  of  which  $2  per  session  will  be  charge 
No  extra  charges,  except  for  the  Languages.    St^  jiifj'jj 
tionary  furnished  at  the  usual  prices. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  provide  herself 
a  pair  of  over  shoes,  wash  basin,  towels,  tooth-brusi 
and  cup,  and  have  each  article  of  clothing  distincti  ppiDe 
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Letters  directed  to  the  principal,  Scottsville,  Moi 
roe  Co.,  N.  Y.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  tl 
principal.  STEPHEN  COX,  Principal. 

Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,Lodge  St.  North  side  of  Penna.  Ban 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Continued  from  page  419. 

Friends  formerly  bad  five  meeting  houses  on 
lis  Island    the  members  attached  to  the  Society 
ere  at  one  time  very  numerous.    When  George 
ox  visited  this  colony  in  1681,  he  publicly  and 
rivately  labored  in  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
.anity ;  and  urged  upon  those  who  held  slaves, 
lat  it  was  their  duty  to  treat  them  with  kind- 
2SS  and  mercy,  and  to  give  them  their  freedom 
1  due  time,  declaring  that  they  were  the  common 
>iects  of  salvation,  and  should  be  treated  as  the 
tspring  of  one  universal  Father.    With  such 
insiderations  as  these,  he  taught  that  moral  and 
ligioiis  instruction  should  be  equally  extended 
^  the  slave,  as  to  the  master.    His  is  the  praise 
/having  first  attempted,  amidst  obloquy  and 
ifiering,.  to  preach  the  gospel  in  this  Island  to 
poor  African  slave.    Instead  of  listening  to 
ese  harm-less  suggestions,  and  permitting  the 
lerntion  of  Christian  principles  to  effect  a  cure 
the  increasing  evils  of  slavery,  the  advocates 
the  system  raised  a  torrent  of  opposition  against 
m  and  his  friends,  charging  them  with  exciting 
e  slaves  to  insurrection,  and  sowing  the  seeds 
dissatisfaction  and  distrust.    In  a  letter  ad- 
essed  to  the  Governor  of  the  Island,  George 
)x  calls  those  charges  a  ^  wicked  slander'  on  the 
iciety.    Well  satisfied  that  the  inculcation  of 
und  religious  principles,  with  the  restoration  of 
|itimatc  rights,  was  not  only  a  duty,  but  con- 
tuted  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  peace  and 
ppiness  of  the  colony,  these  early  pioneers  in 
g  work  of   emancipation  arduously  labored 
meliorate  the  condition  of  their  fellow  men, 
<io  were  suffering  under  cruel  bondage.  The 
position  to  their  measures  was  so  strong,  that 
led  to  repeated  prohibitory  laws,  some  of  which 
ssesB  the  harshest  features  of  persecution  By 
examination  of  the  Colonial  Records;  we  dis- 


covered that,  in  1676,  a  law  was  passed  forbid- 
ding Friends  taking  the  colored  people  to  places 
of  public  worship;  and  in  1678,  a  law  was  passed 
making  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  member  of  our 
Society  to  preach  at  a  public  meeting.  The  pre- 
ambles to  these  enactments  go  to  show,  that  the 
free  spirit  of  Quakerism  was  inimical  to  the 
system  of  slavery,  and  that  both  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  same  community.  Such  was  the 
current  of  opposition  against  which  our  unoffend- 
ing forefathers  had  to  contend.  The  efforts  of 
the  different  sects,  who  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  African  mind  was  susceptible  of  religious 
and  moral  refinement,  were  long  and  openly  op- 
posed, and  their  benevolent  exertions  were 
narrowed  down  to  a  very  limited  sphere  until  the 
act  of  emancipation  in  1886.  Happily,  a  better 
day  has  dawned  upon  this  people.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  educate  them,  and  to  open  a 
path  for  them  to  a  higher  rank  and  station  among 
their  fellow  men.'' 

Second  mo,  bth.  ^'  Visited  another  of  the 
Mico  schools,  in  Bridgetown,  at  which  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  children  were  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education." 

This  evenilig  we  had  a  meeting  at  Green 
Park,  where  a  large  company  of  people  assembled. 
It  was  held  at  an  unfinished  dwelling  house 
which  was  offered  for  the  purpose.  The  greater 
part  of  the  congregation  were  obliged  to  remain 
outside,  but  within  hearing.  The  more  we  mingle 
with  the  poor  and  illiterate  people  of  these 
Islands,  (and  many  of  our  meetings  have  been 
chiefly  composed  of  tbem,)  we  are  made  thank- 
ful that  our  lot  has  been  cast  among  them.  The 
deep  attention  they  manifest  on  all  occasions,  and 
their  continual  expressions  of  gratitude,  that  we 
had  been  led  among  them  to  labor  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel,  give  evidence  that  it  has  been  ap- 
preciated by  them." 

"  We  had  numerous  meetings  in  and  around 
Bridgetown,  and  one  at  Sharon,  a  Moravian 
settlement  about  five  miles  distant.  With  all 
these  opportunities  we  felt  well  satisfied.  Our 
reward  was  the  reward  of  peace;  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  discharged  otir  duty,  and  in  so 
doing,  to  feel  that  our  labors  had  the  salutary 
effect  to  encourage  the  honest  inquirer  after 
truth,  in  the  way  of  well-doing.  Having  con- 
cluded our  services,  we  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Captain  of  a  small  schooner  to  convey 
us  to  Trinidad.    Went  on  board  about  2  o'cIqcIt 
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P.  M.,  and  having  a  pleasant  breeze,  were  soon  ' 
leaving  Barbadoes/' 

Trinidad. 

"  On  first  day  morning  the  14th  of  Second 
month,  we  landed  in  Port  of  Spain.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  towns  in  the  West  Indies,  the  streets 
are  laid  off  at  right  angles,  having  good  side-walks 
and  many  of  them  beautifully  shaded  with  trees  ; 
a  delightful  avenue  of  large  trees  near  tht3  bay 
is  fenced  in  and  is  used  as  a  promenade  by  the 
citizens.  The  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
very  high  hills  covered  with  a  wilderness  of  per- 
petual verdure.  At  a  meeting  we  held  in  the 
evening,  a  large  number  of  American  emigrants 
were  present;  they  had  heard  of  our  arrival,  and 
seemed  delighted  to  see  us.  The  merchants  and 
planters  seem  ready  to  promote  the  object  of  our 
visit." 

"  A  ride  to  Savannah  Grande,  to  the  locations 
of  American  emigrants  was  peculiarly  pleasant. 
The  grandeur  of  a  tropical  forest  is  witnessed  on 
this  route.  Trees  of  immense  magnitude  are 
seen  with  trunks  covered  with  parasitic  verdure  ; 
many  of  these  singular  plants  shooting  out  clus- 
ters of  beautiful  flowers.  Vines  dropping  from 
towering  branches  stand  around  these  trunks, 
like  planted  columns,  without  a  branch,  for 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Palms  of  various 
kinds  grow  luxuriantly,  and  amidst  the  rich  as- 
semblage, the  Bois  Immortelle,  with  its  clusters 
of  orange  colored  blossoms,  stands  unrivalled. 
This  is  also  called  ^  Les  Marie  Caco*, — the 
mother  of  the  coaco.  As  in  all  the  coaco  planta- 
tions, this  beautiful  tree  is  planted  for  its  shade, 
as  the  coaco  needs  security  from  the  strength  of 
the  sun's  rays.  The  nest  of  the  ingeneous  corn- 
bird  hung  pendant  from  many  branches,  secure 
from  the  marauding  monkey  which  abounds  in 
these  forests.  On  some  estates  a  hunter  is  almost 
constantly  employed  to  protect  the  canes  from 
the  depredations  of  monkeys  and  other  animals. 
The  Lappo,  a  species  of  hare,  are  numerous,  as 
also  the  Peccary  or  wild  hog,  which  is  taken  in 
abundance.  The  Tiger-cat  is  a  native,  as  is  also 
the  Boa  Constrictor,  which,  with  other  serpents, 
is  considered  harmless.  Parrots  are  numerous. 
The  mountain  cabbage,  the  prince  among  trees, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  perceive,  had  been  generally 
spared  by  the  wood-cutter.  Many  were  seen 
raising  their  noble  columnar  trunks  of  feathery 
crowns  in  almost  every  field.  One  of  immense 
height  attracts  attention  on  the  approach  to 
Phiilipine,  (an  estate  of  Dr.  St.  Louis  Philips, 
an  educated  and  intelligent  colored  man,  who 
had  been  taught  in  the  best  schools  of  Scotland, 
and  graduated  at  the  Medical  College  of  Edin- 
burgh.) It  may  been  seen  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles.  It  rises  near  the  mansion  with  a 
slender  column  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  is  a 
smooth  surface." 


Third  mo.  1st.       On  this  Island.es  on  others 
we  have  visited,  our  openings  for.  meetings  in- 
crease, the  longer  we  tarry.    Tl>e*j^ople  are 
anxious  for  us  to  delay  our  departure,  desiring 
other  religious  opportunities.    Wo  felt,  however,  jr 
that  our  services  here  were  drawipg  to  a  close,  r"' 
We  had  a  parting  meeting  in  Port  of  Spain  this  r 
evening,  which  was  a  season  of  divine  favQr,  and 
in  which  we  were  enabled  to  encourage  those  as- 
sembled to  individual  faithfulness  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  by  love  and  good 
works  they  might  show  themselves  believers  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  the  love  of  which  we 
have  been  constrained  to  visit  them,  and  in  which 
we  could  bid  them  an  affectionate  farewell." 

Third  mo.  2d.  "  Having  closed  our  religious  ] 
services  upon  this  Island,  we  made  arrangements  ' 
to  sail  to  day  for  St.  Thomas.  Many  of  out) 
friends  called  to  bid  us  farewell,  whose  parting 
salutations  seemed  to  be  the  expression  of  a  warm 
and  affectionate  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  a 
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sincere  desire  that  we  might,  when  our  mission 
was  completed,  return  in  peace  to  our  homes.— 
Among  others  who  came  to  see  us  this  morning" 
was  a  Mahometan  priest,  named  Emir  Samba  | 
Makumba,  with  whom  we  had  an  interesting  iri-| 
terview,  and  obtained  from  him  a  brief  histoi 
of  himself  and  his  people  now  resident  upon  this' 
Island,  where  they  continued  to  worship  after  |' 
the  manner  of  their  fathers  according  to  thd  ^} 
precepts  of  the  Koran.    He  is  about  sixty-sii  ' 
years  old,  his  hair  and  beard,  which  he  has  ^'^'■'^ 
allowed  to  grow  long,  are  white.    He  wore  the 
habit  of  his  order,  a  flowing  white  tunic.  Samba 
could  speak  several  languages  ;  he  addressed  m 
in  Arabic,  pronouncing  the  benediction  of  thi  J"/' 
Mahometans  on  those  they  esteem  as  people  oi 
God.    Afterwards  he  conversed  in  Prench,  and  ™^ 
our  friend  H.  L.  Jobity  interpreted  for  us.    Hij  'Jl^' 
countenance  was  remarkably  serene,  and  although 
he  had  been  a  man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  witl  , '^'1 
grief,  yet  his  face  was  lighted  with  asriiile.    H«  i""'^ 
was  by  descent  a  chief  and  a  priest  among  the  IJ"^ 
Mandingoes  in  Africa,  but  in  early  life  he  Was 
taken  captive  in  one  of  those  intestine  wad 
which  are  unhappily  occasioned  among  the  nativej 
tribes  in  Africa  by  the  slave  trade.  He  belongec| 


to  the  tribe  Fullah  Tauro,  which  engaged  in 


war  with  six  other  tribes  to  prevent  them,  as  he,  J^^^ 
said,  from  carrying  on  the  slave  trade.  Th« 
Mahometans  are  forbidden  to  make  slaves  o  '^^^ 
those  of  their  own  faith,  and  when  any  of  theijlf'^^fit 
people  are  concerned  in  this  traffic  they  believ<^,|'"*ii 


their  religion  requires  them  to  put  a  stop  to  i 


by  force.  It  was  for  this  purpose  a  war  was  cont  '^lio' 
menced  by  the  FuUahs  against  these  others  tribes  ^]  it, 
and  in  this  war  Samba  was  taken  prisoner  an^ 
sold  as  a  slave.  He  was  brought  to  this  Islanc'^arb 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  was  pur'^^^tel 
chased  from  a  slave  ship  by  a  French  planter  ^'^ 
who  gave  him  the  name  of  Simon  Boissere 
Possessing  a  superior  mind,  he  was  soon  placeiFtiSiii 
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oy  his  master  as  superintendent  of  his  planta- 
iion.  Laboring  faithfully,  and  opportunities 
peing  afforded  him,  he  soon  earned  a  sufficient 
|um  of  money  to  purchase  his  freedom,  Insti- 
'^ated  by  his  example  and  advice,  others  of  his 
onntrymcn  also  succeeded  in  securing  their  free- 
lom.  They  then  formed  themselves  into  an  as- 
lociation  to  maintain  their  religious  profession, 
pamba  acting  as  their  priest.  Their  next  effort 
7as  to  purchase  small  tracts  of  land,  upon  which 
hey  erected  habitations,  and  were  thus  enabled, 
y  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  &c.,  to  support 
hemselves  respectably.  Having  secured  com- 
3rtable  homes,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
sheir  suffering  brethren  in  captivity.  Liberal 
-jfjiubscriptions  were  made  among  them  for  this 
155]  enevolent  object,  and  when  a  slave  ship  arrived 
t  the  colony.  Samba  and  his  friends  were  the 
rst  on  board  to  inquire  for  Mandingoes,  and  if 
,^  here  were  any  among  the  captives,  they  ransomed 
hem  immediately.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  de- 
laration  of  freedom,  they  had  released  from  bond- 
ge  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  Trinidad  alone, 
heir  operations  were  also  extended  to  other 
slands.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  them  at 
resent  on  this  island,  and  although  they  con- 
tnue  their  form  of  faith  and  worship,  they  are 
oticed  for  their  habits  of  temperance  and  ex- 
mplary  deportment.  In  this  respect  they  have 
jj  een  as  light's  to  their  professing  Christian 
eighbors.  The  old  man  said  he  mourned  over 
36  condition  of  the  Christian  world ;  he  regretted 
lat  their  youth  were  in  danger  of  being  drawn 
way  by  the  evil  practices  of  the  Christians.  He 
lought  it  safe  to  judge  people  by  their  actions, 
nd  when  he  saw  the  Christians  holding  those  of 
leir  own  faith  in  slavery,  engaging  in  wars  with 
lembers  of  their  own  church,  and  addicted  to 
abits  of  intemperance,  all  of  which  the  Koran 
»rbids,  he  thought  it  was  sufficient  evidence  that 
ae  religion  of  Mahomet  was  superior  to  the  reli- 
ion  of  Anna  Bissa,  (Jesus  Christ.)  We  told 
im  we  understood  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  for- 
Idding  all  these  practices,  but  that  the  pro- 
sssors  of  the  religion  of  Christ  did  not  live  up 
p  his  precepts.  He  inquired,  *  have  you  any 
aves  in  your  country  V  to  which  we  replied, 
early  three  millions.  At  this  information  he 
ave  a  look  of  astonishment  and  indignation. 
fe  asked  him  if  he  believed  the  great  God  who 
lade  all  things  had  placed  a  witness  of  himself 
I  the  hearts  of  all  men  to  teach  them  what  is 
^jj^  ght  and  what  is  wrong;  to  which  he  replied, 
ITes,  certainly;  God  has  placed  his  spirit  in  man 
)  show  him  good  and  evil,  and  man  ought  to 
oey  it,  for  by  so  doing  he  would  please  his 
[aker,  and  be  accepted  of  him.'  He  further 
umarked,  ^  It  is  by  listening  to  evil  suggestions 
lat  he  becomes  very  wicked/  He  thought  the 
hristians  degraded  themselves  by  selling  the 
ible,  which  they  consider  a  standard  of  reli- 
ious  faith.  '  You  ought  net  to  sell  your  religion,* 


meaning  the  Bible,  '  or  take  pay  for  expounding 
it,'  meaning  for  preaching.  We  told  him  we  did 
not  do  it;  we  came  out  of  love  and  good  will  to  see 
the  people  of  these  islands,  that  we  might  en- 
courage them  to  love  and  good  works.  *  Then,' 
said  he,  '  you  are  men  of  God,  and  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  bless  your  labors,  and  make  you  useful 
in  spreading  his  truth  in  the  world.'*  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  this  benevolent  individual, 
who  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  brightest 
philanthropists  of  the  age.  When  we  consider 
the  humble  sphere  in  which  he  has  moved,  and 
the  limited  means  at  his  command  for  accom- 
plishing a  benevolent  scheme  which  had  for  its 
object  the  emancipation  of  all  his  countrymen  in 
captivity,  (the  Mandingo  slaves,)  and  contem- 
plate the  success  which  has  attended  the  labors 
of  Samba  and  his  co-adjutors,  this  brief  account 
of  him  will  be  esteemed  worthy  of  record." 

fTobe  coniinued.] 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER   TO  TWO  YOUNG  MEN. 

1815. — I  think  my  sincere  desire  is,  that  the 
Father  of  mercies  may  take  you  and  preserve 
you  under  his  gracious  care  ;  and  so  renew  from 
time  to  time  his  enlightening  influence  upon 
your  minds,  as  to  enable  you  clearly  to  perceive 
the  transcendant  excellency  there  is  in  the  truth ; 
and  to  engage  you  to  prefer  it,  and  your  advance- 
ment in  it,  to  every  other  thing.  It  is  cause  of 
real  satisfaction  to  me,  that  you  are  capable  of 
business  and  inclined  to  be  industrious  and  per- 
severing. I  think  your  attention  to  these  law- 
ful and  commendable  pursuits,  under  due  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  may  not  only  prevent  your 
active  minds  from  being  drawn  out  after  things 
less  innocent,  but  furnish  you  with  ability  to  be 
useful  to  others.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  re- 
mind and  warn  you,  that  temptations  will  not  be 
wanting ;  the  enemies  of  your  own  house,  the 
propensities  of  our  nature,  will  closely  beset  you 
in  one  shape  or  other,  in  one  direction  or  other, 
adapting  the  bait  to  the  circumstances,  disposi- 
tion, and  inclination. 

Under  this  persuasion,  how  solicitious  I  am 
that  you  may  be  circumspect,  and  maintain  a 
daily  watch  ;  so  that  prese  rvation  may  be  ex- 
perienced on  every  hand.  Often  bear  in  mind, 
I  tenderly  entreat  you,  that  our  great  and  boun- 
tiful Creator's  view,  in  the  formation  of  his  crea- 
ture man,  was  to  make  him  completely  happy,  by 
the  enjoyment  of  himself,  his  own  presence,  his 
own  love,  light  and  peace ;  so  that  our  greatest 


•  *  We  have  been  told  by  a  person  who  was  present  at 
this  interview,  that  when  Samba  was  interrogated  re- 
specting his  idea  of  the  grace  of  God  or  '  light  within,' 
he  gave  this  simple  figure  in  illustration.  That  God 
created  man  good  and  upright,  and  covered  his  heart 
with  a  paste,  which,  while  he  is  obedient,  remains  soft 
and  receives  readily  the  impressions  of  the  divine 
finger,  but  when  he  becomes  disobedient  it  grows  hard 
and  cannot  be  so  easily  written  upon. 
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wisdom  is  to  aim  continually  at  this  point,  which 
is  the  great  end  of  our  being.  If  we  are  thus 
preserved,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bear  the  trials, 
afflictions,  and  disappointments  of  this  life,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  may  bring  us  day  by  day, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  who  is  the  perpetual 
fountain  of  happiness  and  of  consolation.  In 
like  manner,  we  shall  endeavor  to  enjoy  pros- 
perity and  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and  the  many 
blessings  which  surround  us,  in  such  a  sweet, 
thankful,  humble  frame  of  spirit,  as  will  be  well 
pleasing  in  the  divine  sight.  We  may  be  bene- 
fitted, I  believe,  by  prosperity  as  well  as  by  ad- 
versity, if  the  mind  be  kept  in  a  state  suited  to 
our  dependent  condition  ;  for  dependent  indeed 
we  are,  every  moment  of  our  days.  Thus  we 
may  be  brought  on  our  journey,  whether  longer 
or  shorter ;  so  as  that,  whenever  the  end  comes, 
either  in  middle  or  more  advanced  age,  we  may 
enter,  where  there  is  neither  want,  sickness  nor 
pains,  and  where  all  tears  are  forever  wiped 
away. 

We  cannot  too  often  look  at  things  after  this 
manner;  we  ought  to  do  it  daily,  or  oftener  than 
the  day.  It  does  not  unfit  us  for  the  concerns 
of  time ;  but  it  leads  us  to  give  the  preference 
where  it  is  so  justly  due,  and  where  our  interest 
requires  us.  It  leads  us  to  desire,  in  sincerity 
of  heart,  that  divine  goodness  will  be  near  us, 
and  help  us  in  all  states  and  conditions  and  under 
all  our  temptations  and  trials;  so  that  we  may 
not  lose  our  hold  of  good,  but  may  continually 
advance,  as  our  days  spend  and  pass  away,  to- 
ward that  which  is  the  end  and  perfection  of  our 
being.  Yi.  G. 


boy,  who  whistles  on  the  green  fields,  whose  stei 
is  elastic,  and  whose  heart  is  light  and  gay  at| 
his  toil,  while  his  sleep  is  sound  and  refreshing 
What  is  wealth  to  the  invalid  but  a  bittei 
mockery  which  can  yield  no  happiness.  Then 
prize  the  rich  boon  of  healtb,  ye  who  possess  it 
and  lift  your  hearts  in  gratitude  to  God,  even 
though  your  lot  may  be  one  of  poverty  and  toil 


HEALTH. 


Heaven  never  granted  a  richer  boon  than 
health  ;  and  without  it,  all  other  blessings  are 
comparatively  valueless.  Yet  it  is  often  lightly 
esteemed  and  carelessly  thrown  away,  and  never 
fully  appreciated  until  it  is  gone.  I  have  seen 
the  mistress  of  a  splendid  mansion,  surrounded 
by  every  luxury  which  wealth  can  command, 
lying  upon  her  couch,  pale  and  miserable,  fret- 
ful and  unhappy.  Within  her  reach  were  the 
most  delicate  viands  and  exquisite  fruits,  yet  she 
could  partake  of  none.  Health  was  no  longer 
hers.  She  had  parted  with  it  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  her  vanity,  by  wearing  thin  shoes,  to 
display  the  beauty  of  her  foot,  and  now,  when 
consumption  was  preying  upon  her,  she  repented 
her  folly,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  though  she 
would  willingljf  give  all  that  she  possessed,  the 
priceless  treasure  could  not  be  recalled.  The 
thin,  ghastly-looking  gentleman,  who  reclines  in 
his  luxurious  easy  chair,  with  his  gouty  foot 
upon  a  pillow,  sighs  and  groans  in  anguish,  and 
thinks  of  the  many  weary  nights  of  pain,  when 
the  bad  of  down  and  the  silken  covering  could 
bring  him  no  repose.    How  he  envies  the  plow- 


ON  OBEDIENCE  AND  PATIENCE. 

When  the  mind  is  impressed  with  the  belief 
o-f  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  and  brought 
under  the  infliience  of  that  love  and  fear  whict 
we  owe  to  him,  obedience  to  the  manifestations 
of  his  will  becomes  the  necessary  result  of  this 
impression  and  influence.  But,  as  the  operation 
of  these  principles  is  generally  slow  and  gradual 
and  the  Christian  traveller  has  many  temptationi 
and  difficulties  to  encounter,  before  he  has  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God 
perfected ;''  it  is  of  importance  to  know,  that 
simple  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  is  an  indis-  y 
peusable  obligation  :  "  To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams; 
for  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stub- 
borness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry.^' 

Fear  and  love  are,  however,  motives  which  are 
essential  to  true  obedience.  We  find  them  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  used  to  excite  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  an  at 
tention  to  his  commands:  "Thou  shalt  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God  and  serve  him.  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  keep  his  charge,  and  his 
statutes,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  command 
meuts  alway.  Ye  shall  observe  to  do  as  the 
Lord  your  God  hath  commanded  you  :  ye  shall 
not  turn  aside  to  the  right-hand  or  to  the  left 
that  yfe  may  live,  and  that  it  may  be  well  with 
you.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel : — Obey  my  voice,  and  walk  ye  in  all 
my  ways,  that  I  have  commanded  you,  that  it 
may  be  well  unto  you." 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  importance  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  will  and  commands,  is  very 
strongly  enforced.  Our  blessed  E,edeemer  man- 
ifested how  little  he  sought  the  praise  of  men, 
and  how  much  he  desired  the  glory  of  his  Fath- 
er, and  the  real  good  of  mankind,  when  he  gave 
this  salutary  caution  to  his  hearers  :  "  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me,Lord  !  Lord  !  shall  enter 
the  kingdom,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven."  Again,  he  saith  : 
"  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you."  And  it  was  the  observation  of  his 
beloved  disciple,  "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God,  abideth  for  ever." 

Besides  the  particular  instructions  given  by 
the  Apostles  of  Christ,  the  general  duty  of  obe- 
dience or  keeping  the  Divine  commanda-«is  thus 
enforced  :  "  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be 
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justified.  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hear- 
ers only,  deceiving  your  ownselves.  This  is  the 
love  of  Grod,  that  we  keep  his  commandments  : 
and  his  commandments  are  not  grievous.  Here- 
by we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep 
his  commandments.  He  that  saith,  I  know  him, 
and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar  : 
md  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  But  whoso  keepeth 
bis  word,  in  him,  verily,  is  the  love  of  God  per- 
fected.^' When  we  consider  these  various  testi- 
monies to  the  importance  of  the  practical  part 
3f  religion;  in  which  is  necessarily  involved  a 
oelief  of  its  doctrines,  because  these  are  likewise 
Divine  commands;  we  shall  see  the  propriety  of 
ihat  conclusion,  to  which  Solomon,  after  all  his 
researches,  was  brought :  "  Fear  God  and  keep 
lis  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man." 

Intimately  connected  with  Obedience,  is  the 
duty  of  Patience ;  by  which  is  understood  the 
bearing  with  fortitude  of  mind  and  resignation 
;o  the  Divine  will,  whatever  is  permitted  to  be- 
'al  us  in  this  probationary  state  of  existence. — 
Obedience  and  Patience,  or  to  do  and  suffer  the 
;7hole  will  of  God,  may  be  said  to  comprehend 
^he  whole  of  those  duties,  which  religion  and 
prtue  require.  Patience  therefore  holds  an  im- 
lortant  place  among  the  duties  of  a  Christian. 
Eis  life  is  aptly  compared  to  a  state  of  warfare, 
n  which  he  has  not  only  much  to  do,  but  much 
:o  bear.  He  must,  in  common  with  other  men, 
5ubmit  to  many  privations  and  trials  ;  and  some- 
iimes  his  religion  will  subject  him  to  more  ;  for 
vhich,  however,  it  affords  an  ample  compensation. 
'  But  as  this  compensation  is  not  always  immedi- 
•  ite,  we  are  called  upon  by  our  faith,  our  hope, 

■  md  our  love  to  the  Supreme  Being,  without 
'  ivhose  providential  attention  we  are  told  not  a 
:  aair  of  our  heads  falleth  to  the  ground,  to  bear 

J^ith  holy  resignation,  whatever  he  permits  to  be- 
:'  "al  us  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  those  excellent  ex- 
imples  which  are  transmitted  to  us  in  Holy  ¥/rit, 
;o  say,  when  sufferings  and  trials  are  our  lot  : 
^  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
J  olessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.    Not  my  will 
^'  )ut  thine  be  done." 

'    When  our  Lord  was  apprising  his  disciples  of 
he  afflictions  which  would  befal  them,  he  gave 
[•;hem  this  seasonable  exhortation  :  "In  your  pa- 
t  ince  possess  ye  your  souls.''    And  the  Apostle 
;Kaul  says,  ^' We  glory  in  tribulations  :  knowing 
hat  tribulation  worketh  patience  ;  and  patience, 
ixperience;  and  experience,  hope;    and  hope 

■  aaketh  not  ashamed,  because  the  Love  of  God 
s  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 

■  vhieh  is  given  unto  us.  For  which  cause  we 
i'aintnot;  for  though  our  outward  man  perish, 
ret  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day  :  for 
)ur  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
Yorketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
veight  of  glory  ;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things 
hat  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen; 


for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  the 
following  instructive  exhortations  on  this  sub- 
ject :  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of 
him ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  We 
have  had  fathers  of  our  fiesh  who  corrected  us, 
and  we  gave  them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live  ?  For  they,  verily,  for  a  few  days  chas- 
tened us,  for  their  own  pleasure  :  but  he  for  our 
profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness. 
Now  no  chastening,  for  the  present,  seemeth  to 
be  joyous,  but  grievous  :  nevertheless,  afterward 
it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness 
unto  them  who  are  exercised  thereby." 

The  Apostle  James,  among  other  exhortations 
to  the  duty  of  Patience,  gives  the  following  : 

Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets,  who  have 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example 
of  suffering  affliction  and  patience.  Behold,  we 
count  them  happy  who  endure.  Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end 
of  the  Lord  ;  that  he  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  ten- 
der mercy." 

As  affliction  is  more  or  less  the  lot  of  humani- 
ty, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  endea- 
vour to  have  our  minds  fortified  by  patience, 
which  may  be  called  the  strong  hold  of  religion 
and  virtue.  To  this  end  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
us  to  consider,  how  much  we  enjoy,  or  may  en- 
joy, and  of  how  little  we  are  worthy.  Humility 
is  the  ground-work  of  patience.  It  gives  light 
to  the  mind,  and  strength  to  the  heart.  "  But 
if  thou  faint  (says  Solomon)  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity, thy  strength  is  small."  The  humble, 
resigned  mind  knows  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  ;  and  in  times  of  affliction  is 
enabled  to  say  with  the  prophet :  Although  the 
fig-tree  shill  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be 
in  the  vines;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flock  shall 
be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no 
herd  in  the  stalls;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord; 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 


RECEIPT  EOR  MAKING  EVERY  DAY  HAPPY. 

When  you  rise  in  the  morning,  form  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  day  a  happy  one  to  a  fellow 
creature.  It  is  easily  done ;  a  left-off  garment 
to  the  man  who  needs  it,  a  kind  word  to  the  sor- 
rowful, an  encouraging  expression  to  the  erring; 
trifles  in  themseles  light-  as  air  will  do  at  least 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  you  are  young,  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  will  tell  when  you  are  old;  and 
if  you  are  old,  rest  assured  it  will  send  you  gent- 
ly and  happily  down  the  stream  of  human  time 
to  eternity.  By  the  most  simple  arithmetical 
sum  look  at  the  result ;  you  send  one  person,  on- 
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ly  one,  happily  through  the  day ;  that  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  in  the  course  of  a  year  ; 
and  supposing  you  live  forty  years  only  after  you 
commence  that  course  of  medicine,  you  have 
made  14,600  human  beings  happy,  at  all 
events  for  a  time.  Now,  worthy  reader,  is  this 
not  simple  ?  It  is  too  short  for  a  sermon,  too 
homely  for  ethics,  and  too  easily  accomplished 
for  you  to  say,  I  would  if  I  could." — Sidnei/ 
Smith. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." 

To  every  living  being  this  unchangeable  de- 
cree will  forcibly  apply.  That  which  we  now 
are,  we  shall,  soon  be  no  longer.  Time  leaves  its 
impress  upon  all  of  earth,  and  each  moment  as  it 
passes  by,  impels  us  onward  toward  the  narrow 
house  appointed  for  the  living.''  It  is  well  for 
us  to  consider  our  "  latter  end,"  yea  it  is  icise  so 
to  do ;  but  should  this  make  us  sad  and  fearful  ? 
Not  if  our  mental  account-book  shows  a  daily 
care  to  have  it  rightly  balanced,  not  if  there  are 
found  evidences  that  our  transgressions  and  short 
comings  have  been  already  marked  with  forgive- 
ness by  the  angel  of  mercy.  Although  such  a 
a  mind  may  have  much  to  attach  it  to  this  lower 
sphere;  yet  its  stronger  ties  are.  found  in  the 
spirit-world.  The  fruits  of  its  holiest  and  purest 
affections,  are  garnered  in  heaven;  and  "where 
the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also." 
With  such  an  one,  truly  "to  die  would  be  gain;" 
still  he  will  feel  no  anxiety  as  to  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture from  this  probationary  scene.  Even 
here,  to  the  good  and  the  upright,  there  is  more 
of  joy  than  sorrow;  though  trials  and  afflictions 
may  attend  his  pathway,  yet  he  will  remember 
the  promise,  that  the  Lord  will  deliver  out  of 
them  all,  and  thus  illuminated  by  the  bright  rays 
of  hope,  he  is  prepared  to  discover  and  appreciate 
the  beautiful  traces  of  Deity  which  everywhere 
surround  him. 

The  living  green  and  the  dried  herbage,  alike 
proclaim  his  wisdom,  and  his  power.  The  noon- 
day sun  and  the  midnight  hour,  equally  reveal 
his  majesty  and  love.  Oh  who  can  live  and  re- 
main unconscious,  that  above,  beneath,  and  upon 
every  side,  is  to  be  felt  the  goodness  of  Him  who 
"all  space  doth  occupy  ?"  What  shall  we  render 
unto  Hiin  for  all  His  benefits,  is  a  query  which 
well  befits  our  dependent  condition  ;  and  may  it 
not  be  answered  as  of  old,  "  He  hath  showed  thee 
0  man  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mer- 
cy, and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  1" 


huge  linden  tree,  a  vision.  The  old  man  was 
struck  with  amazement. 

"  I  am  Solomon,"  spoke  the  phantom,  in  a 
friendly  voice.  "  What  are  you  doing  here,  old 
man  ?  ' 

"  If  you  are  Solomon,"  replied  the  venerable 
laborer,  "  how  can  you  ask  this  ?  In  my  youth 
you  sent  me  to  the  ant ;  I  saw  its  occupation, 
and  learned  from  that  insect  to  be  industrious 
and  to  gather.  What  I  then  learned  I  have 
followed  out  to  this  hour." 

"You  have  only  learned  half  your  lesson,"! 
resumed  the  spirit.  "  Go  to  the  ant,  and  learn 
from  that  insect,  to  rest  in  the  winter  of  your, 
life,  and  to  enjoy  what  you  have  gathered  up." — 
German  Allegory. 


A  TRUE  SKETCH  FROM  "WORTH  AND  WEALTH  &Q. 
BX  F.  HUNT. 


One  day  as 


Lawson,  a  merchant  tailor 


A  LESSON  OF  SOLOMON. 

The  old  man  was  toiling  through  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  in  cultivating  his  field  with 
his  own  hand,  and  depositing  the  promising  seed 
into  the  fruitful  lap  of  yielding  earth.  Sudden- 
ly there  stood  before  him,  under  the  shade  of  a 


stood  at  his  cutting  board,  a  poorly  dressed  wo 
man  entered  his  shop,  and  approaching  him,  asked 
with  some  embarrasment  and  timidity,  if  he 
had  any  work  to  give  out. 

"What  can  you  do?"  asked  the  tailor,  look- 
ing rather  coldly  upon  his  visitor. 

"  I  can  make  pantaloons  and  vests,"  replied 
the  girl. 

"  Have  you  ever  worked  for  a  merchant  tai 
lor  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  worked  for  Mr.  Wright." 

"  Has  he  nothing  for  you  to  do  ?" 

"  No ;  not  just  now.  He  has  regular  handj 
who  always  get  the  preference." 

"  Did  your  work  suit  him  ?" 

"  He  never  found  fault  with  it." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  In  Cherry  street  at  No.  " 

Lawson  stood  and  mused  for  a  short  time. 
I  have  a  vest  here,"  he  at  length  said,  taking  £ 
j  small  bundle  from  the  shelf,  "  which  I  want  b* 
I  to  murrow  evening  at  the  latest.  If  you  thinl 
I  you  can  do  it  very  neatly,  and  have  it  done  ir 
j  time,  you  can  take  it." 

"It  shall  be  done  in  time,"  said  the  youn| 
woman,  reaching  out  eagerly  for  the  bundle. 

"  And  remember,  I  shall  expect  it  made  well 
If  I  like  your  work  I  will  give  you  more." 

"  I  will  try  to  please  you,"  returned  the  youn,-i 
girl. 

"  To  morrow  evening,  recollect." 
Yes  sir,  I  will  have  it  done." 

The  girl  turned  and  went  quietly  away.  In  ■ 
back  room  in  the  third  story  of  an  old  house  ii 
Cherry  street,  was  the  home  of  the  poor  sewin,. 
girl.  As  she  entered,  she  said  in  a  cheerfu 
voice  to  her  sick  sister :  "  3Iary,  I  have  go 
work  ;  it  is  a  vest,  and  I  must  have  it  done  h 
to  morrow  evening." 

"  Can  you  finish  it  in  time  ?"  inquired  the  it 
valid  in  a  feeble  voice. 

"  Oh  yes ;  easily." 
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It  proved  to  be  a  white  Marseilles.  As  soon 
as  the  invalid  sister  saw  this,  she  said,  I  am 
afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  it  done  in  time, 
Ellen.  You  are  not  very  fast  with  the  needle, 
and  besides,  you  are  very  far  from  being  well.^' 
Don't  fear  in  the  least,  Mary ;  I  will  do  all 
I  engaged  to  do." 

It  was  after  dusk  the  next  night  when  Ellen 
finished  the  garment.  She  was  weary  and  faint, 
having  taken  no  food  since  morning.  The  want 
of  everything  for  herself  and  sister,  made  75 
cents,  the  sum  which  she  expected  to  receive 
for  making  the  garment,  a  treasure  in  her  ima- 
gination. She  hurried  off  with  the  vest  the  mo- 
ment it  WIS  finished,  saying  to  her  sister,  "I 
will  be  back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bring  you 
some  cordial,  and  something  for  our  supper  and 
breakfast." 

Here  it  is  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
vest  is  not  in  yet,"  said  the  merchant  in  a  fretful 
tone.  I  had  my  doubts  about  the  girl  when  I 
gave  it  to  her.  But  she  looked  so  poor,  and 
seemed  so  earnest  about  the  work,  that  I  was 
weak  enough  to  intrust  her  with  the  garment." 
At  this  moment  Ellen  came  in  and  laid  the  vest 
on  the  counter,  where  Lawson  was  stand- 
ing. She  said  nothing,  neither  did  he.  Taking 
the  vest,  he  unfolded  in  a  manner  which  plainly 
showed  him  not  to  be  in  a  very  placid  frame  of 
mind.  Groodness  I"  he  ejaculated,  turning  over 
the  garment,  and  looking  at  the  girl.  She  shrunk 
back  from  the  counter  and  looked  frightened. 
''Well,  this  is  a  pretty  job  for  one  to  bring  in  !" 
said  the  tailor  in  an  excited  tone  of  voice ;  "  a 
pretty  job  indeed  !"  at  the  same  time  tossing  the 
vest  away  in  angry  contempt,  and  walking  off  to 
another  part  of  the  store. 

Ellen  remained  at  the  counter.  At  length  he 
said  to  her,  "you  need  not  stand  there,  Miss, 
thinking  I  am  going  to  pay  you  for  ruining  a 
job.  It  is  bad  enough  to  lose  my  material  and 
customer.  In  justice  you  should  pay  me  for 
the  vest,  but  there  is  no  hope  for  that ;  so  take  | 
yourself  off  and  never  let  me  set  eyes  on  you  ' 
again.  | 

Ellen  made  no  reply  ;  she  turned  round,  raised  | 
her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  walked  slowly  away,  | 

After  Ellen  had  gone,  Lawson  returned 

to  the  front  part  of  the  store,  and  taking  up  the 
vest,  brought  it  to  where  an  elderly  man  was  sit- 
ting, and  holding  it  towards  him,  said  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  little 
scene,  That  is  a  beautiful  article  for  a  gentle- 
man to  wear,,  isn't  it?-"  The  man  made  no  reply, 
and  the  tailor,  after  a  short  pause  added,  "  I  re- 
fused to  pay  her  as  a  matter  of  principle.  She 
knew  she  could  not  make  the  garment,  when  she 
took  it  away.  She  will  be  more  careful  how  she 
tries  to  impose  herself  upon  customer  tailors  as  a 
good  vest-maker." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman  in  a 


mild  way,  necessity  drove  her  to  undeitake  a  job 
that  requires  greater  skill  than,  she  possesses.  She 
certainly  looked  very  poor." 

"  It  was  because  she  appeared  so  poor  and 
miserable  that  I^was  weak  enough  to  place  the 
vest  in  her  hands,"  replied  Lawson  in  a  less  se- 
vere tone  of  voice.  "  But  it  was  an  imposition 
for  her  to  ask  for  work  she  did  not  know  how  to 
make." 

''Mr.  Lawson,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who 
was  known  as  a  good  and  pious  man,  "  we  should 
not  blame  with  too  much  severity,  the  person 
who,  in  extreme  want,  undertakes  to  perform  a 
piece  of  work  for  which  she  lacks  the  skill.  The 
fact  that  a  young  girl,  like  the  one  who  was  just 
here,  is  willing,  in  her  extreme  poverty,  to  labor 
instead  of  sinking  into  vice  and  idleness,  shows 
her  to  possess  true  virtue  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter;  and  that  we  should  be  willing  to  encour- 
age, even  at  some  sacrifice.  "Work  is  slack  now, 
as  you  are  aware,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  she  had  been  to  many  places  seeking  em- 
ployment before  she  came  to  you.  It  may  be  that 
she  and  others  are  dependent  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  money  that  was  expected  to  be  paid  for 
the  making  of  the  vest  you  hold  in  your  hand. 
The  expression  as  she  turned  away,  her  lingering 
steps,  her  drooping  form,  and  her  whole  demean- 
or, had  in  them  a  lano;uao;e  which  told  me  all 
this,  and  even  more." 

A  change  came  over  the  tailor's  countenance. 
"I  didn't  think  of  that,"  fell  in  a  low  tone  from 
his  lips. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  did,  brother  Lawson," 
said  his  monitor,  we  are  all  more  apt  to  think  of 
ourselves  than  others.  The  girl  promised  the 
vest  this  evening,  and  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned, she  performed  her  contract.  Is  the  vest 
made  very  badly  ?" 

Lawson  took  up  the  garment  and  examined  it 
more  closely.  "  Well  I  can't  say  that  it  is  badly 
done.  But  it  is  dreadfully  soiled  and  rumpled  ; 
and  it  is  not  as  neat  a  job  as  it  should  be,  nor  at 
all  such  as  I  wished  it." 

"  All  this  is  very  annoying,  of  course  ;  but 
still,  we  should  be  willing  to  make  some  excuse 
for  the  short-coming  of  others.  The  poor  girl 
may  have  a  sick  mother  or  sister  to  attend  to, 
which  constantly  interrupted  her,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  you  could  hardly  wonder  if  the 
garment  should  come  somewhat  soiled  from  un- 
der her  hands.  All  this  may  be  the  case  ;  and 
if  so,  you  could  not  find  it  in  your  heart  to  speak 
unkindly  to  the  poor  creature,  much  less  turn 
her  away  angrily,  and  without  the  money  she 
had  toiled  for  so  earnestly." 

"  I  did'nt  think  of  that,"  was  murmured  in  a 
low  suppressed  tone  of  voice. 

Ellen,  on  returning  home,  entered  the  room, 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  threw  herself  upon 
the  bed,  by  the  side  of  her  sick  sister,  and  bury- 
ing her  face  in  a  pillow,  endeavored  to  smother 
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the  sobs  that  came  up  convulsively  from  her 
bosom. 

Mary  asked  no  questions.  She  understood 
the  cause  of  Ellen's  agitation.  It  told  her  that 
she  had  been  disappointed  in  her  expectation  of 
receiving  the  money  for  the  work. 

Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  but  no  voice  bade  the  applicant  for  admis- 
sion enter.  It  was  repeated,  but  it  met  with  no 
response.  Then  the  latch  was  lifted,  the  door 
swung  open,  and  the  tailor  stepped  into  the 
room. 

The  sound  of  feet  aroused  the  distressed  sis- 
ters, and  Ellen  raised  herself  up  and  looked  at 
the  merchant,  with  a  countenance  suffused  with 
tears. 

I  feel  that  I  did  wrong  in  speaking  to  you 
in  the  way  that  I  did,''  said  Lawson,  advancing 
towards  the  bed,  and  holding;  out  to  Ellen  the 
money  she  had  earned.  ''Here  is  the  price  of 
the  vest.  It  was  better  made  than  I  first  thought 
it  was.  To-morrow  I  will  send  you  some  more 
work.    Try  to  cheer  up.'' 

Finding  his  presence  embarrassing,  he  with- 
drew, leaving  the  two  sisters  so  deeply  affected, 
that  they  could  but  look  at  him  with  thankful- 
ness. Shortly  after  they  received  a  basket,  in 
which  was  nourishing  food,  and  a  sum  of  money 
to  procure  such  articles  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  sick  sister.  Though  no  one's  name  was 
sent  with  it,  they  were  not  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  individual  who  sent  it. 

Lawson  was  not  an  unfeeling  man,  but  like 
too  many  others  in  the  world,  he  did  not  ahoays 
think. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  27,  1856. 


We  published  in  No.  22  of  this  periodical,  an 
essay  on  voting  by  J.  W.  with  a  note  from  a  sub- 
scriber intimating  a  desire  to  hear  the  different 
views  of  Friends  on  this  important  subject. 

Though  it  was  not  our  design  to  open  our 
columns  to  controversy,  we  were  witling  to  give 
expression  to  the  various  sentiments  of  our  cor- 
respondents; but  so  many  communications  have 
been  received,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
omitting  several  articles  for  fear  of  lengthening 
the  discussion  unprofitably. 

We  admit  weighty  arguments  have  been  ad- 
duced on  both  sides.  Friends,  equally  concerned, 
may  embrace  different  views  on  this  subject,  and 
we  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  leave  each  one 
to  be  ''  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

For  ourselves  we  have  long  been  of  the  opinion, 
that  while  our  government  is  conducted  upoij 


principles  so  totally  at  variance  with  those  which 
we  as  a  Society  profess,  we  cannot  consistently 
take  any  part  in  its  administration.  We  do  not 
see  how  we  can  vote  for  men  who  acknowledge 
no  higher  law  than  political  economy  or  selfish 
ambition,  nor  actively  engage  in  a  government 
based  upon  principles  so  adverse  to  our  own. 
The  very  initiation  of  our  chief  officer  conflicts 
with  one  of  our  important  testimonies;  he  pub- 
licly takes  an  oath  to  discharge  the  duties  that 
may  devolve  upon  him,  and  thus  to  secure  the 
faith  of  the  nation,  he  infringes  the  sacred  com- 
mand, ''  Swear  not  at  all."  Our  government, 
under  its  present  organization,  acknowledges  and 
sustains  a  hireling  ministry,  sanctions  war,  defends 
slavery,  abounds  in  extravagance,  and  conflicts 
with  almost  every  testimony  which  we  hold  dear. 
Living  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of  very  many  in- 
estimable privileges,  and  in  our  section  of  the 
country  not  exposed  .to  personal  suffering  for 
conscience  sake,  we  overlook  the  latent  evils  that 
abound.  We  forget  that  by  the  purchase  of  any 
imported  article  for  which  duty  is  paid,  we  add 
to  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  and  contribute  to 
the  support  of  its  protective  and  defensive  armies. 

While  we  are  thus  circumstanced,  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  a  participation  in  the  evils  which 
we  must  condemn,  but  let  us  not  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge them  as  just.  It  is  our  right,  it  is  our 
duty  to  testify  against  iniquity.  Though  the 
political  arena  may  be  closed  against  many  of 
our  members,  yet  there  are  ''  fields  white  unto 
harvest,  and  the  laborers  are  few.''  If  our  prin- 
ciples are  sterling,  we  will  resist  the  defilements 
of  the  world,  and  no  false  zeal  can  betray  us  into 
a  spirit  that  truth  will  not  warrant.  We  believe 
if  we  are  individually  concerned  to  attend  to  the 
monitor  within,  it  will  be  a  guide  of  unerring 
wisdom,  that  will  conduct  us  safely  through 
every  time  of  difficulty,  and  enable  us  to  mani- 
fest by  precept  and  example  that  we  are  in  the 
world  but  not  of  its  spirit. 

Died,  On  Fourth  day,  the  17th  of  9th  mo.,  after  a 
few  days  of  illness,  Emily,  eldest  daughter  of  Benja- 
min and  Grace  Coleman,  in  her  twentieth  year.  On 
6th  day  the  mortal  remains  were  taken  to  Friends 
meeting  house,  Byberry,  where  a  solemn  meeting  was 
held  andwherein  testimonies  were  borne,  and  the  call 
went  forth,  be  ye  ready  to  enter  in  with  thebridegroom 
when  he  comenth;  afier  which  the  corpse  was  con- 
veyed to  the  silent  grave,  attended  by  a  large  gath- 
ering of  friends  and  afflicted  relatives.  Her  loss  will 
be  deeply  felt  in  the  circle  in  which  she  moved;  be- 
ing beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  Well 
may  it  be  said,  "  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.'' 
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Died,  On  First  day,  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  residence 
of  her  brother,  Randal  Pratt,  in  Marple  township, 
Del.  Co.,  Orpah  Pratt,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  On  6th  day  1st  of  8th  mo.  last,  William  H., 

son  of  Charles  and  Matilda  Stokes  of  Moorestown,  N. 
J.,  aged  about  ten  months. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  VOTING. 

\m    The  writer  is  not  at  liberty  to  engage  in  a  dis- 
.jj  pute  upon  the  subject  of  Friends  voting;  but  is 
at  liberty  to  write  what  may  follow. 

"  If  any  man  have  an  ear,  let  him  hear.  He 
that  leadeth  into  captivity,  shall  go  into  captivity; 
he  that  killeth  with  the  sword,  must  be  killed 
With  the  sword.  Here  is  the  patience  and  faith 
of  the  saints,"    JRev.  xiii.  ix.  and  x. 

The  true  Friend  believes  that  all  should,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  cultivate  the 
ear  of  the  mind  until  they  realize  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  one  which  hears  what  the  spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches.  The  church  is  the  temple, 
which  temple  we  are ;  as  says  the  Apostle. 

Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  Grod ;  as 
Grod  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in 
them  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be 
my  people."  And  if  we  are  his  people,  we  shall 
acknowledge  with  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  unto  us 
the  child  is  born,  and  unto  us  ^Ae*  son  is  given  ; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder  ; 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
selier,  the  Mighty  G-od,  the  Everlasting  Father, 
the  Prince  of  Peace  :  of  the  increase  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end."  It 
was  upon  this  child  born,  and  son  given,  that 
G-eorge  Fox  faithfully  relied;  and  it  kindled 
in  him  a  flame  which  did  shine  to  the  world 
about  him,  as  "  a  light  in  a  dark  place."  It  cru- 
cified the  natural;  and  gloried  in  the  fulness  of 
its  own  life  in  him.  He  was  the  instrument  to 
acknowledge  it  to  be  the  Christ,  because  he  knew 
it  to  be  the  power  of  God.  Those  of  the  letter 
faith  sought  his  life  in  consequence.  Says  his  bi- 
ographer of  him  : 

"Here  going  into  the  house  of  a  friendly  man, 
the  people  rushed  in  after  him,  so  that  the  house 
soon  was  filled  ;  and  amongst  the  rest  was  also 
this  false  accuser,  who  said  openly  before  all  the 
people,  that  George  Fox  said  he  was  Christ;  and 
that  he  had  got  witnesses  to  prove  the  same. 
George  Fox,  kindled  with  zeal,  stepped  upon  the 
table,  and  said  to  the  people,  that  Christ  was  in 
them,  except  they  were  reprobates ;  and  that  it 
was  Christ,  the  eternal  power  of  God,  that  spoke 
in  him  at  that  time  unto  them  ;  not  that  he  was 
Christ.  This  gave  general  satisfaction,  except  to 
the  false  accuser  himself,  to  whom  George  Fox 

*It  reads  the  child  and  the  son,  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
not  a  child  and  a  son,  as  in  the  English  version.  I 


said,  that  he  was  a  Judas,  and  that  Judas'  end 
should  be  his ;  and  that  that  was  the  word  of 

the  Lord  through  him  (Fox)  to  him  But 

very  remarkable  it  was,  this  Judas  shortly  after 
hanged  himself,  and  a  stake  was  driven  into  the 
grave."  I  cite  this — and  many  more  equally 
striking  occurrences  with  him,  and  others  of  his 
time,  might  be  cited — to  show  that  the  power  of 
the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  dwelt  in  them,  and 
that  they  were  not  reprobates,  but  workers  in 
righteousness.  They  realized  the  substance  of 
the  promise,  "  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
be  my  people."  And  they  saw — as  the  true  fol- 
lowers of  this  same  blessed  light,  life,  power  or 
Christ  within,  see  in  this  day — that  if  they  should 
put  their  trust  in  man,  as  the  strong  arm  of  flesh, 
they  would  sell  their  birth-right,  with  a  more 
mighty  power,  and  fall  to  one  whose  armor  is 
carnal  and  physical ;  whose  reward  is  death  and 
woe. 

In  the  year  1685  there  was  imprisoned  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
loathsome  dungeons,  1460  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  had  been  called  together,  by  the  power 
of  God,  to  bear  a  testimony  against  a  superficial 
religion,  which  was  but  the  mythology  of  a  hire- 
ling priesthood.    Of  these  some  had  passed  day 
and  night,  for  years,  others  for  months,  in  the 
dark,  damp  and  filthy  places  assigned  them  by 
their  cruel  persecutors  and  oppressors,  yet,  their 
fathers  and  sons,  who  were  at  liberty,  and  in  the 
faith,  sought  not  their  fathers',  mothers',  brothers' 
and  sisters'  liberation  by  taking  part  in  politics. 
They  fought  not — yet  they  faltered  not.  Think 
we,  had  the  oppressors  tendered  those  in  the  faith 
who  were  at  liberty,  clothes  to  wear  and  food  to 
eat,  the  production  of  those  in  bonds,  they  would 
have  worn  and  eaten  of  them ;  and  given  in  ex- 
change their  gold  and  silver,  that  it  might  be  run 
about  the  guards  of  the  prison  door  lock  ?  "They 
fought  not."    But  plead  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
for  the  freedom  of  these,  with  a  language  hinged 
upon  the  power  of  God.    They  feared  not  king 
or  prince,  but  proclaimed  God's  eternal  truth  ; 
not  in  their  own  time  or  way,  but  as  the  way 
was  opened  by  the  Lord  ;  they  swung  as  scepters 
in  his  hand  ;  piercing  the  hearts  of  many,  whom 
the  language  of  mortal  tongue  had  never  before 
touched.   It  was  by  this  means  these  1460  were 
set  at  liberty  by  the  Catholic,  King  James  2d.* 
Those  who  pled  for  liberty  of  body,  and  freedom 
of  speech,  had  ears,  they  therefore  did  not  lead 
into  captivity. 

It  is  by  our  not  heeding  the  small  monitions  in 
our  own  bosoms,  in  the  beginning,  that  we  go 
astray,  and  while  alienated,  we  cannot  hear  or 
comprehend  what  the  spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches.  The  Friend  obeys  the  command  of 
Christ :  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  and  the  injunction  of 


*The  political  ofl&ce  holder,  does  not  rely  on  this 
power,  but  on  the  military,  for  his  support  and  protec- 
tion. 
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the  apostle  James,  above  all  things  swear  not.'' 
Is  it  consistent  then,  for  him  to  go  into  the  outer 
court,  and  by  his  vote  say  who  shall  be  the  jus- 
tice of  his  town  or  district,  and  administer  oaths? 
He  also  obeys  the  command  :  "  thou  shalt  not 
kill."  How  then  can  he  designate  the  county 
officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  the  drop  and  usher 
a  condemned  man — guilty,  or  not  guilty — in- 
to eternity  ?  he  further  believes  the  time  has 
come  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  And  he  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  ;  na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  the  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  Oh,  house 
of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Lord/'  Can  he  then  vote  for  State  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  State 
militia,  and  direct  through  his  subordinates  who 
shall  deprive  us  of  our  liberty,  or  property,  be- 
cause we  cannot  learn  the  art  of  war  ? 

Can  he  vote  for  those  who  hold  up  the  consti- 
tutional right  and  power  to  say,  the  nation  shall 
lift  up  the  sword  against  another  nation,  for  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  or  for  what  is  termed 
honor  ?  Finally,  can  he  consistently  vote  for 
the  commander-in-chief  of  all,  in  the  person  of 
the  President  ? 

Oh  fathers'  sons,  pause  !  consider  lest  you  be 
found  leaders  into  captivity. 

''Oh  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  let  us  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord."  M. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  9th  mo.  12th,  1856. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

•A  friend  writes  us  : — ''  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  very  best  philosophical  work  on 
the  Physiology  of  Vegetation  and  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. I  think  the  story  is  so  important  and  of 
such  public  utility,  that  I  copy  it  for  you  and 
submit  it  for  publication." — We  give  place  to  it 
cheerfully.  The  argument  appears  to  be  rea- 
sonable; but  we  prefer  to  rely  upon  experience 
and  results.  Persons  having  the  most  practical 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  best  period  for  transplanting  ; 
but  are  generally  ready  to  concede  that  much 
depends  upon  the  variety  of  the  tree,  its  size,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  degree  of  care  ob- 
served in  the  operation.  We  have  known  equal 
success  to  be  attained  in  autumn  and  spring  j  and 
again  partial  failures  in  both.  We  believe  that 
where  a  tree  is  transplanted  as  it  ought  to  be,  it 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  it  is  done  in 
October,  November  or  March. 

As  soon  as  man  attempted  to  beautify  his  resi- 
dence with  trees  planted  round  it,  he  would 
naturally  obtain  them  from  the  woods,  and  he 
then  would  find  that,  of  many  that  he  removed, 
all  or  some  at  least  would  die ;  if,  however,  lie 


persevered,  he  would  at  last  discover  that  whil* 
constant  failure  attended  his  efforts  at  one  time 
comparative  success  would  crown  them  a 
another  ;  and  he  would  thus  be  led  to  investigate 
according  to  his  skill,  the  causes  of  his  succesi 
or  failure.  Out  of  this  would  grow  in  time  thi 
art  of  transplanting — one  of  the  most  importan 
operations  of  the  gardener.  If  there  is  any  one 
part  of  the  art  of  Horticulture,  in  which  pas 
hoc  has  been  mistaken  for  propter  hoc  more  com 
monly  than  another,  it  is  surely  in  what  concern: 
transplantation.  And  yet  the  rationale  is  simph 
enough,  if  we  do  not  labor  to  render  it  confusec 
by  imaginary  refinements. 

When  a  plant  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  foi 
transplanting,  its  roots  are  necessarily  more  oi 
less  injured  by  the  process,  and  consequently  it 
is  less  able  to  support  the  stem  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  mutilation  took  place.  But  the  impor 
tance  of  roots  to  plants  is  not  alike  at  all  seasons  . 
in  summer,  when  there  is  the  greatest  demand 
upon  them  in  consequence  of  the  perspiration  ol 
the  foliage,  they  are  most  essential ;  in  winter, 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  they  are  compara- 
tively unimportant,  as  is  evident  from  a  very 
common  case.  Let  a  limb  of  a  tree  be  cutoff  in 
full  leaf  in  June,  its  foliage  will  presently  wither, 
the  bark  will  shrivel  and  dry  up,  and  the  Vvhold 
will  speedily  perish ;  but  if  a  similar  limb  is  cut 
off  in  November,  when  its  foliage  has  naturally! 
fallen  off,  it  will  exhibit  no  sign  of  death  during 
winter,  nor  till  the  return  of  spring,  when  it  may 
make  a  dying  effort  to  recover,  but  the  means  it 
takes  to  do  so,  namely,  the  emission  of  leaves, 
only  accelerates  its  end. 

These  two  propositions  really  include  all  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  theory  of  transplanta-* 
tion,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  It  is  the  power- 
ful perspiratory  action  of  the  leaves  of  deciduous- 
trees  which  renders  transplanting  them  in  a  grow- 
ing state  so  difficult,  that  for  practical  purposes 
it  may  be  called  impossible,  for  the  operation  is 
necessarily  attended  by  a  mutilation  of  the  roots 
which  feed  the  leaves.  At  no  period,  then,  can 
the  operation  be  performed  if  such  plants  are 
growing.  Even  if  the  buds  are  only  pushing, 
the  process  should  be  avoided,  because  immedi- 
ately after  that  period  the  demand  upon  the  roots 
is  greatest.  The  season,  then,  which  ought  to 
be  chosen,  is  the  period  which  intervenes  between 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn  and  the  earliest 
part  of  the  spring,  before  the  sap  begins  to  move, 
and  the  dry  cold  winds  of  that  season  to  prevail; 
so  that  the  earliest  time  at  which  planting  can 
be  effected  is  the  best,  and  which  in  all  respects 
is  conformable  to  theory. 

As  soon  as  a  plant  has  shed  its  leaves,  it  is  as 
much  at  rest  for  the  season  as  it  will  be  at  any 
subsequent  period,  unleps  it  is  frozen;  its  torpor, 
indeed,  is  greater  at  that  time,  because  its  ex- 
citability is  completely  exhausted  by  the  season 
of  growth,  and  it  has  had  no  time  to  recover  it. 
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Pif  at  that  time  a  root  is  wounded,  a  process  of 
Jgranulation  will  commence,  just  as  it  does  in 
[cuttings ;  and  from  that  granulation,  which  is  a 
|mere  development  of  the  cellular  system,  roots 
'eTentuallj  proceed.    Now,  it  is  obvious,  that 
since  roots  must  be  wounded,  in  the  process  of 
transplantation,  the  sooner  the  wound  is  made  the 
f^^etter,  because  it  has  the  loijger  time  in  which 
'to  heal;  and  therefore  the  earlier  in  the  autumn 
transplanting  is  effected,  the  less  injury  will  be 
sustained  by  the  plant  submitted  to  the  process  ; 
I  in  the  technical  language  of  the  gardener,  ''it 
I  has  the  more  time  to  establish  itself/^  Decidu- 
ous trees  usually  begin  to  assume  their  autumnal 
hue  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  as  soon 
as  that  has  happened,  they  may  be  transplanted 
with  safety.    Therefore  it  is  demonstrably  clear 
from  the  theory  deduced  from  the  physiology  of 
vegetation,  that  the  months  from  September  to 
December  are  the  most  favorable  for  transplant- 
ing deciduous  trees,  and  that  March,  April  and 
May  are  the  worst.    And  the  same  periods  are 
also  most  favorable  to  Evergreens. 


THE  GREAT  NUBIAN  DESERT. 

Extract  from  "  A  journey  to  Central  Africa^^  by  Bayard 
Taylor. 

On  a  broad  plain  of  burning  sand,  called  Bohr 
tela  Ma  (River  without  Water)  the  mirage  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Biban,  presented  itself  un- 
der a  variety  of  wonderful  aspects.  Thenceforth, 
I  saw  it  every  day  for  hours  together,  and  tried 
to  deduce  some  rules  from  the  character  of  its 
phenomena.  It  appears  on  all  sides  except  that 
directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  but  rarely  before  9 
A.  M.  or  after  3  P.  M.  The  color  of  the  appa- 
rent water  is  always  precisely  that  of  the  sky, 
and  this  is  a  good  test  to  distinguish  it  from  real 
water,  which  is  of  a  deeper  hue.  It  is  seen  on  a 
gravelly  as  well  as  a  sandy  surface,  and  often 
fills  with  shining  pools  the  slight  depressions  in 
the  soil  at  the  bases  of  the  hills.  Where  it  ex- 
tends to  the  horizon  there  is  no  apparent  line, 
and  it  then  becomes  an  inlet  of  the  sky,  as  if 
the  walls  of  heaven  were  melting  down  and  flow- 
ing in  upon  the  earth.  Sometimes  a  whole 
mountain  chain  is  lifted  from  the  horizon  and 
hung  in  the  air,  with  its  reflected  image  joined  to 
it  base  to  base.  I  frequently  saw,  during  the 
forenoon,  lakes  of  sparkling  blue  water,  appa- 
rently not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
waves  ripple  in  the  wind,  tall  reeds  and  water 
plants  grow  on  the  margin,  and  the  desert  rocks 
behind  cast  their  shadows  on  the  surface.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  it  a  delu'sion.  You  advance 
nearer,  and  suddenly,  you  know  not  how,  the 
lake  vanishes.  There  is  a  grayish  film  over  the 
spot,  but  before  you  decide  whether  the  film  is 
in  the  air  or  in  your  eyes,  that  too  disappears, 
and  you  see  only  the  naked  sand.  What  you 
took  to  be  reeds  and  water  plants,  probably  shows 
itself  to  be  a  streak  of  dark  gravel.    The  most 


probable  explanation  of  the  mirage  which  I 
could  think  of,  was,  that  it  was  actually  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  sky  upon  a  stratum  of  heated  air 
next  the  sand. 

I  found  the  desert  life  not  only  endurable,  but 
very  agreeable.  No  matter  hoV  warm  it  might 
be  at  mid  day,  the  night  was  always  fresh  and 
cool,  and  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  north 
west  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The 
temperature  varied  from  50^  to  55°  at  6  A.  M., 
and  80''  to  85°  at  2  P.  M.  The  extremes  were 
47®  and  100*^ .  So  great  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture every  day  was  not  so  unpleasant  as  might 
be  supposed.  In  ray  case,  nature  seemed  to  make 
a  special  provision  in  order  to  keep  the  balance 
right.  During  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  I  never 
suffered  inconvenience  from  the  heat,  but  up  to 
85°  felt  sufficiently  cool.  I  seemed  to  absorb 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  as  night  came  on,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  fell,  that  of  my  skin 
rose,  till  at  last  I  glowed  through  and  through 
like  a  live  coal.  It  was  a  peculiar  sensation 
which  I  never  felt  before,  but  was  rather  pleas- 
ant than  otherwise.  My  face,  however,  which 
was  alternately  exposed  to  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  sand,  and  the  keen  morning  wind,  could  not 
accommodate  itself  to  so  much  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion. The  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off*  more 
than  once,  and  I  was  obliged  to  rub  it  daily  with 
butter.  I  mounted  my  dromedary  with  a  "shin- 
ing morning  face,''  until  from  alternate  butter- 
ing, it  attained  the  hue  and  crispness  of  a  well 
basted  partridge. 

I  soon  fell  into  a  regular  routine  of  travel, 
which,  during  all  my  after  experiences  of  the  de- 
sert, never  became  monotonous.  I  rose  at  dawn 
every  morning,  bathed  my  eyes  with  a  handful! 
of  the  precious  water,  and  drank  a  cup  of  coff"ee. 
After  the  tent  had  been  struck  and  the  camels  la- 
den, I  walked  ahead  for  two  hours,  often  so  far  in 
advance  that  I  lost  sight  and  hearing  of  the  cara- 
van. I  found  an  unspeakable  fascination  in  the 
sublime  solitude  of  the  desert.  I  often  beheld 
the  sun  rise,  when  within  the  wide  ring  of  the 
horizon  there  was  no  other  living  creature  4o  be 
seen.  He  came  up  like  a  god  in  awful  glory, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  natural  act  had  I  cast 
myself  upon  the  sand  and  worshipped  him.  The 
sudden  change  in  the  coloring  of  the  landscape, 
at  his  appearance — the  lighting  up  of  the  dull 
sand  into  a  warm  golden  hue,  and  the  tintings 
of  purple  and  violet  on  the  distant  porphyry  hills 
— was  a  morning  miracle,  which  I  never  beheld 
without  awe.  The  richness  of  this  coloring  made 
the  desert  beautiful;  it  was  too  brilliant  for  deso- 
lation. The  scenery,  so  far  from  depressing,  in- 
spired and  exhilarated  me.  I  never  felt  the  sen- 
sation of  physical  health  and  strength  in  such 
perfection,  and  was  ready  to  shout  from  morning 
till  night  from  the  overflow  of  happy  spirits. 
The  air  is  an  elixir  of  life,  as  sweet  and  pure  and 
refreshing  as  that  which  the  first  man  breathed 
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on  the  morning  of  creation.  You  inhale  the 
unadulterated  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  for 
there  are  no  exhalations  from  moist  earth,  vege- 
table matter  or  the  smokes  and  steams  which 
arise  from  the  abode  of  men,  to  stain  its  purity. 
This  air,  even  nrore  than  its  silence  and  solitude, 
is  the  secret  of  one's  attachment  to  the  desert. 
It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  compensating 
care  of  Providence,  which  leaves  none  of  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth  without  some  atoning 
glory.  Where  all  the  pleasant  aspects  of  nature 
are  wanting — where  there  is  no  green  thing,  no 
fount  for  the  burning  lip,  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
a  rock  to  shield  the  wanderer  in  the  blazing  noon 
— Grod  has  breathed  upon  the  wilderness  his 
sweetest  and  tenderest  breath,  giving  clearness 
to  the  eye,  strength  to  the  frame,  and  the  most 
joyous  exhilaration  to  the  spirits. 


THE  RESURRECTION  FLOWER. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  floral  kingdom, 
none  is  more  truly  extraordinary  than  that  which 
is  termed  the  resurrection  flower,  a  specimen  of 
which  has  been  recently  brought  to  this  country, 
from  the  East,  by  Dr.  I.  Deck.  From  Professor 
Torrey  we  learn  that,  although  the  flower  is  very 
rare  indeed,  everywhere,  and  has  been  but  seldom 
seen  in  this  country,  yet  Bishop  Wainwright 
procured  two  while  he  was  travelling  in  Egypt, 
and  Dr.  Torrey  himself  possesses  a  specimen. 
The  history  of  the  flower  possessed  by  Dr.  Deck 
he  states  as  follows :  More  than  eight  years 
ago,  while  on  a  professional  engagement  in  ex- 
ploring some  lost  emerald  and  copper  mines  in 
Upper  Egypt,  he  was  of  medical  service  to  an 
Arab,  who,  in  return,  presented  him  a  stem,  on 
which  were  two  seemingly  dried  up  seed  vessels 
of  some  plant.  He  was  assured,  many  years 
previously  the  treasure  had  been  taken  from  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  a  female  higb-priestess,  and 
was  esteemed  a  great  rarity,  as  few  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  last  century.  The  Doctor  was 
further  informed  that,  if  properly  cared  for,  the 
flowar  would  never  decay.  Of  the  truth  of  its 
being  discovered  on  the  breast  of  an  Egyptian 
priestess,  there  are  many  doubts,  for  the  Arabs 
are  proverbial  for  exaggeration  ;  but  that  it  will, 
comparatively  speaking,  never  decay,  if  properly 
cared  for,  seem-s  to  be  confirmed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  that,  for  more  than  eight  years,  it 
has  accompanied  Dr.  Deck  in  all  his  wanderings, 
has  been  displayed  and  expanded  to  the  gaze  of 
the  curious  more  than  a  thousand  times  without 
any  diminution  of  its  extraordinary  properties, 
has  been  examined  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  and  travellers  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe,  and  as  yet  no  positive  position  has 
been  assigned  to  it  in  the  botanical  kingdom. 
Baron  Humboldt,  to  whom  Dr.  Deck  presented 
the  twin  flower,  acknowledges  that,  in  his  ex- 
tensive travels  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  had 


met  with  nothing  like  it  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  nothing  so  truly  wonderful. 

Its  origin,  its  location,  and  the  plant  bearing 
it,  are  entirely  involved  in  mystery.  The  attrac- 
tive oriental  tale  of  its  being  found  embalmed  is 
rejected,  because  no  similar  flower  has  been 
found  by  those  who  have  had  the  most  experience 
in  unrolling  the  ancient  dead,  and  also  becausft 
there  has  never  been  discovered  anything  bear- 
ing the  remotest  resemblance  to  it,  upon  Egyp- 
tian sculptures.  Those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  wonderful  features  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
and  priestcraft,  know  how  quickly  everything 
was  seized  upon  and  deified  which  could  be  made 
symbolical  of  their  tenets,  and  were  thus  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  figured  as  hieroglyphics  ;  and 
it  is  but  natural  to  presume  that  this  simple 
flowei^  with  its  brilliant  halo,  so  typical  of  glory 
and  resurrection,  would  have  ranked  high  in 
their  mythology. 

On  examining  the  flower  in  its  unexpanded 
state,  it  resembles,  both  in  shape  and  color,  a 
dried  poppy-head,  with  the  stem  attached.  Upon 
being  immersed  a  moment  or  two  in  a  glass  of 
water,  and  set  upright  in  the  neck  of  a  small 
vial,  in  a  few  moments  the  upper  petals  began  to 
burst  open,  gradually,  yet  visible  to  the  eye ; 
they  continued  to  expand  until,  throwing  them- 
selves back  in  equi-distant  order,  there  was  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  radiated  starry  flower,  some- 
what resembling  both  the  passion-flower  and  the 
sun-flower,  and  yet  more  splendid  than  either. 
The  unfolding  still  continued  until  the  petals 
hent  hacJcward  over  what  might  be  termed  the 
base  of  the  flower,  presenting,  in  bold  relief  in 
its  centre,  its  rosette  of  the  most  exquisite  form 
and  ornamentation,  and  thus  assuming  a  new 
charm,  entirely  eclipsing  what  a  moment  before 
seemed  its  absolute  perfection.  The  drawings 
were  made  at  the  moment  when  the  flower  pre- 
sented the  phases  illustrated  ;  but  langutige  and 
artistic  skill  can  but  feebly  portray  this  extra- 
ordinary specimen  of  the  floral  kingdom.  After 
remaining  open  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  moisture 
gradually  dissipates  itself,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
flower  contract  as  gradually  as  they  expanded, 
and  it  reassumes  its  original  appearance,  ready 
to  be  unfolded  again  by  the  same  simple  process, 
the  number  of  times  seeming  to  be  only  limited 
by  the  will  of  the  possessor. 

Dr.  Deck  suggests  that  the  flower  is  a  native 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  a  type  or  variety  of  the 
long-lost  Bose  of  Jericho,  called  also  the  Rose 
of  Sharon,*'  and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  and 
highly  venerated  for  its  rarity  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties by  the  pilgrims  and  Crusaders,  and  eager- 
ly sought  after  by  them  as  a  priceless  emblem  of 
their  zeal  and  pilgrimage,  and  worn  on  their 
escutcheons  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  scollop- 
shell  and  palm  branch.  This  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  resemblances  of  the  flower, 
"  both  opened  and  closed,  are  sculptured  upon 
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lOmbs  of  two  of  the  Crusaders  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church  of  London,  and  also  in  the 
arj  jathedrals  of  Bayeux  and  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
-!!]Bvhere  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Crusaders  are 
nterred. 

Its  botanical  position  is  difficult  to  assign,  as 
t  presents  some  peculiarities  of  the  highest  and 
owest  classes.  The  opinion  most  sanctioned  is, 
hat  the  flower  is  the  pericarp  or  seed  vessel  of, 
he  plant,  that  it  grows  in  desert  or  sandy  places, 
md  falls  in  due  course  of  existence  from  the 
parent  stem.  Retaining  its  seed  in  an  arid  soil 
tiiiii!  atmosphere,  it  is  for  months  and  years  wafted 
ffisij  ibout  by  the  wind,  but  from  lack  of  moisture 
raajkeeping  closed.  Eventually  it  falls  upon  some 
iamp  spot,  near  some  well  or  oasis,  when  it 
Dpens,  deposits  its  seed,  and  thus,  by  a  most  ex- 
:iuisite  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  exhibited 
in  this  beautiful  phenomenon  of  nature,  the  work 
of  reproduction  is  commenced  and  concluded. — 
Harper^ s  Magazine.  * 


MATERNAL  INFLUENCE. 

'^f'  [Jntried  in  ways  of  vice,  and  a  stranger  to  the  world, 
3ial!  His  canvass  o'er  its  surges  the  wayward  youth  un- 
furled; 

He  turned    upon  the  threshold  and  bade  his  home 
adieu, 

A  mother  then  was  weeping,  for  his  peril  well  she 
knew. 


ifie- 


The  wanderer  is  gone — in  distant  climes  he's  roaming, 
His  fragile  bark  is  tossed  where  passion's  waves  are 
foaming, 

O'er  reefs  of  temptation  his  bounden  course  he's  lay- 
ing. 

Oh  !  will  he  pilot  safe  ?  his  mother  still  is  praying. 

The  intoxicating  bowl  his  comrades  now  are  filling, 
The  revellers  invite  and  the  spirit  pulse  is  thrilling  ! 
But  does  the  stranger. quaff?  No;  the  goblet  passes  by  ! 
He  sees  the  trembling  tear-drop  that  dimmed  a  moth- 
er's eye. 

Enticing  haunt's  of  pleasure  and  dens  of  crimson  sinf 
Are  beckoning  to  their  halls,  and  custom  asks  him  in' 
And  will  the  youth  now  listen  to  che  Syren's  damning 
lay? 

He  knows  a  mother's  anguish  and  turns  his  feet  away. 

The  wanderer  is  safe — :the  dreadful  scylla's  past, 
The  spirit  of  affection  has  guided  to  the  last; 
A  remembered  mother's  love  has  baffled  every  harm, 
His  "  pillar"  in  the  tempest — his  "  rainbow  in  the 
calm. 

J.  S. 


EXTRACT. 

*«  He  who  checks  a  child  with  terror, 
Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  song, 

Not  alone  commits  an  error. 
But  a  grievous  moral  wrong. 

Give  it  play  and  never  fear  it, 

Active  life  is  no  defect ; 
Never,  never  break  its  spirit. 

Curb  it — only  to  direct. 

Would  you  stop  the  flowing  river. 
Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  ? 

Onward  must  it  flow  for  ever  : 
Better  teach  it  wheie  to  go." 


DOING  GOOD. 
Never  stand  in  idleness. 

In  a  world  like  ours  ; 
Looking  on  while  others  toil. 

Heedless  of  thy  powers. 

While  thou  hast  an  ear  to  list 

To  a  tale  of  woe  ; 
While  at  sight  of  others'  tears 

Thine  own  eyes  o'erflow  ; 

While  thou  hast  a  heart  to  fee 

Sympathy  and  love. 
And  thy  voice  can  lift  a  prayer 

To  the  Lord  above  ; 

Say  not  thou  hast  nought  t®  give — 

Nought  to  call  thine  own 
Life's  best  pleasures  do  not  spring 

From  one  source  alone. 

Shining  gold  may  often  fail 

Comfort  to  impart — 
Burning  eloquence  may  fall 

Coldly  on  the  heart. 
Where  a  sympathizing  tear. 

Loving  wor(f  or  smile. 
Might  the  wounded  spirit  heal, 

Sorrow's  night  beguile. 
'Twas  the  widow's  mite  which  called 

Blessings  from  the  Lord, 
Not  the  lavish  treasures  thrown 

From  the  rich  man's  board. 
Give  the  weak  a  helping  hand  ; 

Nerve  him  by  thy  might  ; 
Gently  lead  the  erring  one 

Back  to  paths  of  right. 
Ever  let  the  wanderer  feel. 

On  his  homeward  track, 
That  from  one  he  may  receive 

Warmest  w^elcomes  back. 
With  the  mourner  shed  a  tear, 

Smile  thou  with  the  gay  ; 
Help  the  w^eary  bear  his  load  ; 

Cheer  his  lonely  way. 
Ne'er  be  idle,  where  thy  hand 

Hath  the  power  to  bless  ; 
Nor  be  silent  when  ihy  voice 

Might  console  distress. 
Follow  in  thy  Master's  steps — 

Tread  the  path  he  trod  ; 
Ever,  with  untiring  zeal, 

Working  what  is  good. 

Christian  Observer. 


A  method  of  talcing  off  the  impression  of  leaves, 
plants  &c.,  in  a  correct  and  expeditious  man- 
ner. 

Take  half  a  sheet  of  fine  wove  paper,  and  oil 
it  well  with  sv/eet  oil ;  after  it  has  stood  a  min- 
ute or  two,  to  let  it  soak  through,  rub  ofl  the  su- 
perfluous oil  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  let  it 
hang  up  to  dry.  After  the  oil  is  pretty  well 
dried  in^  take  a  lighted  candle  or  lamp,  and  move 
the  paper  slowly  over  it  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
^0  as  to  touch  the  flame,  until  it  is  perfectly  black. 
When  you  wish  to  take  off  impressions  of  plants 
lay  your  plant  carefully  on  the  oiled  paper,  and 
lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper  over  it,  and  rub  it 
with  your  finger  equally  in  all  parts  for  about 
half  a  minute  ;  then  take  up  your  plant,  and  be 
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careful  not  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  leaves, 
and  place  it  on  the  book,  or  paper  on  which  you 
wish  to  have  the  impression.  Then  cover  it  with 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  rub  it  with  your 
finger  for  a  short  time,  and  you  will  have  an  im- 
pression superior  to  the  finest  engraving.  The 
same  piece  of  black  paper,  will  serve  to  take  off 
a  great  number  of  impressions ;  so  that  when 
you  have  once  gone  through  the  process  of  black- 
ing it,  you  may  make  an  impression  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  principal  excellence  of  this  method  is,  that 
the  paper  receives  the  impression  of  the  most 
minute  veins  and  hairs ;  so  that  you  may  take 
the  general  character  of  most  flowers,  much  su- 
perior to  any  engraving.  The  impression  may 
afterwards  be  colored  according  to  nature. 


HOW  MANY  HOURS  TO  WORK. 

The  limit  of  mental  work  varies,  not  only  in 
various  individuals,  but  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself.  Johnson  assigns  eight  hours 
a  day  as  sufficient  for  study  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott 
worked  four  or  five  ;  mathematicians  and  those 
who  do  not  tax  the  imagination  much,  may  and 
do  safely  study  10  or  12  hours  daily.  As  a 
general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated,  that  those 
studies  which  excite  the  feelings  are  those  which 
can  be  least  borne.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tranquil  labors  of  the  mind  have  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  prolong  life.  "  On  meurt  de  Betise  "  is 
perfectly  true  ;  the  unemployed  brain,  like  the 
unused  muscle,  decays  and  perishes  quite  as  soon 
as  the  over  wrought  organ.    Bernard  in  bis 

Treatise  on  the  Influence  of  Civilization  on 
Longevity,"  shows  the  effect  of  brain  labor  of 
an  unexciting  kind  in  those  who  are  protected 
by  an  assured  income  from  the  inroads  of  care. 
He  took  at  random  the  ages  of  152  individuals, 
one-half  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  other  half  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, and  found  that  the  average  longevity 
of  these  mathematicians  and  antiquarians  was 
69  years.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  seems  to  have 
had  in  view  those  only  who  have  "battled"  with 
life,  when  he  states  "  that  there  are  few  instan- 
ces in  this  country  of  very  eminent  men  reach- 
ing to  old  age.  They  usually  fail,  droop,  and 
die  before  they  attain  the  period  naturally  mark- 
ed for  the  end  of  human  existence  ;  the  lives  of 
our  Statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  and  even  philoso- 
phers, offer  abundant  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this 
opinion, — whatever  burns,  consumes — ashes  re- 
main !  " — Consolations  in  Travel,  p.  171.  No 
one  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  extra- 
ordinary man  will  doubt  an  instant  whence  these 
suggestions  sprang,  and  to  whom  they  most  emi- 
nently applied.  Scott  always  asserted  that  Davy 
would  have  been  a  great  poet  had  he  not  chosen 
to  be  a  great  philosopher.  The  excitement  and 
its  consequent  effect  on  the  frame  must  have  been 


excessive  in  one  of  such  impassioned  imagina-' 
tion  as  Davy,  at  the  moment  when  the  truths 
which  have  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  Chem 
istry  were  dawning  on  him.  Even  the  calm  and 
tranquil  intellect  of  Newton,  could  not  bear  th 
blaze  of  light  of  his  own  approaching  discoveries ; 
as,  prostrated  by  its  effulgence,  he  gave  over  his 
calculation  to  a  friendly  hand  to  finish  — London 
Quarterly  Rev  lew ^  1855. 


,  the  dirt  that  collects  under  grinds  out  the 


ADVICE  TO  HOUSEWIVES. 

Britannia  should  first  be  rubbed  with  a  woolen 
cloth  and  sweet  oil,  and  then  washed  in  warm 
suds,  and  rubbed  with  soft  leather  and  whiting. 
Thus  treated,  it  will  retain  its  beauty  to  the  last 

New  iron  should  be  gradually  heated  at  first ; 
after  it  has  become  inured  to  the  heat  it  is  not 
likely  to  crack. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  new  earthen-ware  into 
dt)ld  water  and  let  it  heat  gradually  until  it  boils — 
then  cool  again.  Brown  earthen-ware,  particu 
larly,  may  be  toughened  in  this  way.  A  hand- 
ful of  rye  or  bran  thrown  in  while  it  is  boiling, 
will  preserve  the  glazing  so  that  it  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  acid  or  salt. 

Clean  a  brass  kettle  before  using  it  for  cook 
ing  with  salt  and  vinegar. 

The  oftener  carpets  are  shaken,  the  longer  they 
wear 
threads 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  fine  teeth,  always  clean 
them  thoroughly  after  you  have  eat6n  your  last 
meal  at  night. 

Woolens  should  be  washed  in  very  hot  suds, 
and  not  rinsed.    Lukewarm  water  shrinks  them. 

Do  not  wrap  knives  and  forks  in  woolens. 
Wrap  them  in  good  strong  paper.  Steel  is  in- 
jured by  lying  in  woolens. 

Suet  keeps  good  all  the  year  round  if  chopped 
and  packed  down  in  a  stone  jar,  and  covered  with 
molasses 

Barley  straw  is  the  best  for  beds,  dry  husks 
slit  into  shreds  are  better  than  straw. 

When  molasses  is  used  in  cooking  it  is  a  capi- 
tal improvement  to  boil  and  skim  it  before  you 
use  it.  It  takes  out  the  unpleasant  raw  taste, 
and  makes  it  almost  as  good  as  sugar.  When 
molasses  is  used  much  for  cooking  it  is  well  to 
prepare  one  or  two  gallons  at  a  time. 

Never  allow  ashes  to  be  taken  up  in  wood  or  put 
into  wood.  Always  have  your  matches  and  lamps 
ready  in  case  of  sudden  alarm.  Have  important 
papers  altogether,  where  you  can  lay  your  hand 
on  them  at  once  in  case  of  fire. 

Use  hard  soap  to  wash  your  clothes,  and  soft 
to  wash  your  floors.  Soft  soap  is  so  slippery 
that  it  wastes  a  good  deal  in  washing  clothes. 

It  is  easy  to  have  a  supply  of  horse-radish  all 
the  winter.  Have  a  qiiantity  grated  while  the 
root  is  in  perfection,  put  it  in  bottles,  fill  it  with 
vinegar  and  keep  it  corked  up  tight. 
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VIBRATION. 

There  is  no  point  in  which  the  science  of 
'3'        ^^^^  ^^^^  years  has  made  more  astonishing 
'   ivanees  and  discoveries  than  in  regard  to  Vi- 
mtion. 

Sound,  for  example,  is  nothing  but  this,  and 
tie  tympanum  of  the  ear  would  appear  simply 
3  be  an  instrument  capable  of  being  set  in  cor- 
tesponding  motion,  and  thus  registering  to  the 
rain  the  number  of  these  undulations  in  a 
econd,  varying  as  they  do  from  thirty-two  in 
second  to  twenty  four  thousand  in  the  same 
lime.  Sound  then  is  simply  a  certain  wave- 
ike  motion  communicated  to  the  air.  In  a 
hord,  these  vibrations  strike  together ;  in  a 
iscord,  they  strike  irregularly  and  between 
ach  other. 

Light,   it  is  now  also  pretty  well  demon- 
trated,  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  vibrations  of 
more  subtle  ether,  and  the  eye  only  an  in- 
trument  for  receiving  and  registering  thera. 
There  must  be,  it  would  seem,  throughout  all 
pace  that  is  certainly  between  us  and  the  most 
■iistant  fixed  star,  an  exceedingly  subtle  fluid, 
aotli  with  none  of  the  grossness  of  our  atmospheric 
air,  but  capable  of  being  set  in  undulatory  mo- 
•  ^'^'-i  itions  of  extreme  rapidity,  and  these  so  affect  the 
nerves  of  the  retina  as  to  cause  the  sensation  of 
light.    458,  followed  by  twelve  cyphers,  thus, 
458,000,000,000,000,  give  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions a  second  which  produce  the  sensation  on 
the  eye  of  a  single  ray  of  red  light.    This  is  the 
smallest  number  of  any  kind  of  light;  a  violet 
ray  is  727,000,000,000,000.    Such  is  the  un- 
dulatory theory  now  generally  received  as  the 
least  difficult  to  conceive. 

Electricity,  like  light,  used  to  be  considered 
as  an  extremely  rare  and  subtle  fluid,  moving 
with  a  rapidity  about  as  great  as  light.  Now, 
however,  many  of  its  effects  are  to  be  considered 
as  most  easily  explained  by  a  theory  of  undula- 
tions of  some  extremely  subtle  medium.  In  fer- 
mentation also,  the  changes  produced  seem  all 
attributable  to  a  certain  vibratory  motion,  com- 
municated in  some  way  by  light  and  heat  to  the 
fermenting  body,  water  probably  serving  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  particles. 

In  vegetable  life  it  would  seem  as  if  light  and 
electricity,  not  as  fluids,  but  as  forces  are  the 
means  of  developing  all  growth.  A  single  ray 
of  yellow  light  beats  against  the  bulb  of  a  plant, 
or  the  seed  of  a  tree,  at  the  inconceivable  rate  of 
of  535,000,000  times  in  the  millionth  part  of  a 
second,  and  this  acting  upon  the  germ,  awakens 
witbin  it  some  corresponding  motion,  and  is  thus 
the  force  that  in  the  course  of  many  years  gives 
growth  to  the  tallest  tree  now  in  the  forest,  and 
weigbing  tons  of  matter  extracted  from  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Animal  life  exbibits  many  analogies  to  vege- 
table, and  the  line  between  them  is  not  easily 
drawn.    All  seems  to  be  caused  by  certain  un- 


dulatory movements,  waves  of  light  and  electri- 
city acting  upon  certain  monads  and  exciting 
them  to  motion,  and  indeed  to  become  in  turn 
sources  of  motion,  at  first  involuntary,  but  after- 
wards voluntary.  Vegetable  and  animal  life  is 
thus  the  work  of  unseen,  unknown  movmg  forces 
such  as  those  which  we  call  light  or  electricity,  or 
what  we  please.  But  all  amounts  to  this,  that  be- 
yond any  traces  of  matter  there  are  traces  of  a 
something  beyond  matter  acting  upon  it,  movirfg 
it  and  shaping  it  in  certain  forms,  all  expressive 
of  order,  will,  intelligence  and  harmonious  de- 
sign, from  the  frost  upon  the  window  pane  to 
the  leaves  of  plants  and  their  colors  :  and  from 
these  again  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  even  the 
instincts  and  intuition  with  which  we  are  en- 
dowed. 

All  creation  thus  becomes  visibly  the  work  of 
a  moving  power,  inconceivably  vast,  but  carry- 
ing out  harmonious  and  settled  designs  through 
innumerable  ages.  In  a  word,  as  Agassiz  has 
said,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  visible 
creation,  except  by  regarding  it  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought  of  Qod,  the  embodiment  of  a 
design  of  his. 

If  we  now  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  instead 
of  looking  from  inert  matter  inward  to  design, 
we  look  from  the  design  outward  to  its  effects 
on  matter,  what  do  we  find  ?  Begin  with  the 
will  of  man,  that  great  moving  power  of  civili- 
zation,that  free  choice,  the  immateriality  of  which 
is  no  less  a  matter  of  personal  consciousness  to 
each  one  of  us,  than  its  power  over  matter.  This 
it  is  which  makes  us  conscious  causes,  agents 
and  not  merely  passive  recipients.  "We  resolve 
to  lift  an  arm,  and  we  do  lift  it ;  to  set  down  a 
foot,  and  we  set  it  down.  But  where  lies  the 
point  of  contact  and  connection  between  the 
spontaneous  thought,  the  immaterial  will,  and 
the  hand  or  the  foot  ?  Who  shall  answer  this  ? 
Motion  is  the  nearest  point  of  connection  to 
which  we  can  trace  it  all.  That  hand  may  set 
in  motion  a  foreseen  train  of  causes  that  shall 
shake  the  solid  earth  for  miles,  destroy  navies, 
and  move  trains  of  cars  or  tons  of  coal.  Or  it 
may  send  messages  thousands  of  miles.  All  the 
other  links  in  this  chain  are  easily  traced,  but 
yet  there  is  one  link,  that  which  unites  the  will 
with  the  first  motion,  mind  with  matter,  who 
shall  trace  ?  We  are  all  conscious  of  will,  and 
conscious  of  motion,  but  how  does  the  one  pro- 
duce the  other  ?  A  message,  we  shall  be  told, 
is  in  some  way  sent  along  the  nerves,  perhaps 
by  electricity,  and  this  moves  the  muscles  ;  but 
b}^  the  term  electricity  we  only  mean  one  parti- 
cular kind  of  vibratory  motion,  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  Our  inquiry  now  is,  What  sets 
that  motion  moving  ?  We  cannot  tell.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  at  the  first  point  at  which  we 
find  our  thoughts  and  conscious  immaterial  wills 
producing  sensible  effects  on  matter,  there  also 
we  find  the  evidences  of  a  higher  thought,  a  more 
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amazing,  harmonious,  complete  and  conscious 
will,  acting  upon  the  whole  universe,  from  the 
most  distant  star,  the  undulations  of  whose  light 
reach  us  only  after  travelling  for  ^millions  of 
years,  to  the  sound  of  the  little  insect,  the  vi- 
brations of  whose  wings  are  not  less  than  12,000 
in  a  second.  Vibration  appears  to  be  the  nearest 
point  of  junction  between  mind  and  matter  which 
we  can  trace  in  all  creation.  We  can  certainly 
approach  as  near  to  the  direct  perception  of  a 
personal  Deity  presiding  over  creation,  as  of  a 
personal  will  in  any  other  being  out  of  ourselves. 

Ledger. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  awd  Meal.— Fresh  ground  Flour  from  new 
wheat  is  now'freely  offered  at  $6  50.  Old  stock  and 
recently  ground  is  held  at  $6  25  a  6  37.  Sales  for 
home  consumption  at  $6  50  a  $6  75.  Jixtra  and  fancy 
brands  are  selling  at  $6  75  a  $7  75.  There  is  little 
or  no  export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  75  a 
$4.  Corn  Meal  is  dull;  strictly  fresh  ground  Penna. 
held  at  $3  37  a  3  44. 

Grain.— Wheat  is  dull, and  prices  are  steady.  Sales 
of  prme  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  40 
a  1  42,  and  $1  50  a  1  60  for  white.  Rye  is  wanted 
with  sales  of  Pennsylvania  at  80c.  Corn  is  scarce 
with  sales  of  prime  yeMow  at  G4  a  65c,  afloat.  Oats  are 
scarce  ;  sales  of  prime  old  Pennsylvania  at  39  a  40c 
and  3S  a  39c  for  new  "Delaware. 

Seeds.— Cloverseed  comes  in  freely,  and  sells  at 
$8  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  dull  at  $4  per  bushel, 
and  Flaxseed  at  $1  65  a  1  75  for  domestic. 


y  EM  ALE  TEACHER  WANTED  to  take  charge  of 
jj  a  small  school  within  the  limits  of  Southern  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  and  under  its  direction;  at  a  moderate 
salary — usual  branches  of  an  English  Education  only 
/equired.    Apply  to 

H.  JENKINS,  Camden,  Del. 
or  WM.  W.  MOORE,  Phila. 
Camden,  Del.,  9th  mo,  1856^  


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  10th  of 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks 
All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 


9  mo. 


ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
13.  1856— 8t. 


1  ONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
Xj  young  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on 
the  first  2d  day  in  the  lUh  Month,  1856.^  Lectures 
will  be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher; 
Also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  Medical  Prac- 
titioner—the former  illustrated  by  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, the  latter  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose — 
TERMS — $65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  ex- 
cept for  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will 
be  $5  each.  For  Circulars,  including  references  and 
further  particulars,  address 

BENJ.  SWA YNE,  Principal, 
LoNDONGROVE  P.  0.,  Chester  County,  Pa 
9  mo.  6— 5t. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ol  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  ol 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 
HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa* 

REEN  LAWN  SEMINARY.  This  School  is 
handsomely  situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  Co. 
Pa.,  nine  miles  south-west  from  West  Chester,  and 
sixteen  north-west  from  Wilmington,  and  is  easy  of 
access  by  means  of  public  stages,  daily  from  Wilming 
ton,  and  tri-weekly  from  West  Chester.  The  fall  and 
winter  term  will  commence  on  the  first  of  Ninth  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty-eight  weeks.  All  the  essen- 
tial branches  of  a  thorough  English  Education  are 
taught,  also  Drawing,  Ornamental  Needle  work,  and 
the  French  Language.  Extra,  five  dollars  for  the 
French,  and  three  for  Needle-work,  per  term. 

Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  fifty  five  dollars  per 
term  of  twenty  weeks,  one  half  payable  in  advance. 
For  circulars,  address  the  principal. 

Green  Lawn,  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EDITH  B.  CH  A  LEANT,  Principal. 
LYDIA  C.  WOODWARD,  {  rp  , 
J.  ALEXANDER  BOND,   f  teachers. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
GIRLS.  The  Second  Session  of  this  School  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  and  continue 
in  session  for  forty  weeks;  pupils  will  be  received 
for  half  the  School  year,  (twenty  weeks.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  Institution,  em- 
braces an  elementary, practical, liberal,  and  thorough 
English  Education.  Lectures  will  be  given  during 
the  session,  on  all  the  different  parts  of  Natural  Science, 
which  will  be  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, with  appropriate  apparatus. 

Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  Languages  will  be 
taught  by  experienced  teachers. 

This  Institution  is  situated  at  Wheatland,  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  healthy  and  pleasant  location, 
ten  miles  from  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  R. 
R.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  within  five  minutes  v»'alk 
of  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  above  Road,  and  two 
miles  from  West  Rush,  on  the  C.  &  N.F.  Road,  from 
either  of  which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

This  is  to  be  a  Friends^  School,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the 
rules,  which  arc  designed  to  promote  the  best  welfare 
of  the  pupils,  and  induce  propriety  of  conduct,  with 
the  observance  of  our  testimony  of  plainness  of  speech 
and  simplicity  of  attire. 

For  board,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  pens,  ink,  and 
fuel,  $120.00,  per  School  year,  $60.00  per  half  term, 
one  half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end 
of  twenty  weeks. 

Library  and  class  books  furnished  by  the  School, 
for  the  use  of  which  $2  per  session  will  be  charged. 
No  extra  charges,  except  for  the  Languages.  Sta- 
tionary furnished  at  the  usual  prices. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  provide  herself  with 
a  pair  of  over  shoes,  wash  basin,  towels,  tooth-brush, 
and  cup,  and  have  each  article  of  clothing  distinctly 
marked. 

Letters  directed  to  the  principal,  Scottsville,  Mon- 
roe Co.,  N,  Y.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  circulars  and  funher  information,  address  the 
principal.  STEPHEN  COX,  Principal. 

Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Merrihew  &  Thompsoa,  Prs.. Lodge  St.  North  side  of  Penna.  Bank 
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St.  Thomas. 
Third  mo.  "tth.       A  voyage  of  more  than  five 


hundred  miles  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  brought 
us  again  to  this  Island.    No  way  opened  for  us 
to  hold  religious  meetings  here,  in  consequence 
of  the  Governor  General  of  the  Danish  Islands 
having  issued  his  proclamation  against  us.  We 
found,  however,  that  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  object  of  our  visit 
became  known,  was  in  our  favor;  they  express- 
ing a  wish  that  we  might  have  religious  oppor- 
tunities with  the  people.    Although  such  privi- 
leges were  not  allowed  us,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  visit  to  the  Danish  Islands  was 
attended  with  some  good,  and  the  very  circum- 
stance of  our  having  been  denied  this  liberty, 
led  many  into  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  which  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
beneficial  results,  and  may  possibly  hasten  the 
period,  when  every  gospel  messenger  will  be 
welcomed  to  their  shores,  and  permitted  ^freely' 
to  declare  that  which  they  have  'freely  re- 
ceived.'   The  kind  attentions  of  our  friend  E. 
Simmons  contributed  to  make  our  visit  at  this 
time  a  pleasant  one.    We  remained  here  several 
days  waiting  for  the  steamer  to  Jamaica,  which 
enabled  us  to  recruit  from  the  sea  sickness  and 
fatigue  occasioned  by  our  voyage  from  Trinidad 
in  an  uncomfortable  vessel.    We  have  cause  to 
feel  thankful  that  our  health  has  been  preserved 
through  all  the  exposures  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected,  and  acknowledging  the  hand  of  the 
Heavenly  Shepherd  in  preserving  us  from  many 
dangers,  we  are  encouraged  to  go  forward  trust- 
ing in  Him.'' 

Jamaica. 

"  We  bad  letters  to  several  persons  in  Kings- 
toDj  who  received  us  kindly,  with  offers  to  pro 


mote  the  object  of  our  visit.  Kingston  is  an 
old  fashioned  town,  hot  and  dusty.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be  about  40,000. 
It  covers  a  large  area,  very  many  of  the  finer 
"houses  being  surrounded  by  gardens. 

"  We  held  a  meeting  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  wbich  was  large  and  satisfactory ;  great 
solemnity  and  order  prevailed. 

Believing  our  religious  labors  were  about  draw- 
ing to  a  close  in  these  parts,  and  a  vessel  being  in 
port  about  to  sail  for  New  York,  we  felt  at  liberty 
to  engage  our  passage  home.  Previous  to  our  de- 
parture, we  held  a  meeting  in  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian meeting  house,  which  had  been  freely 
offered  us  to  hold  meetings  in  while  in  Kingston. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  First 
day,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people.  We  were  enabled  to  declare  our  belief  in 
the  practical  operation  of  the  '  gospel  of  Christ' 
as  the  *  power  of  God,'  in  changing  the  condi- 
tion of  man  from  the  image  of  the  earthly  to  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  nature,  even  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  glorious  kingdom  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  In  which  the  angelic  anthem  can  be 
proclaimed,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men.'  This  was  our 
last  religious  meeting  in  the  West^Indies.  Our 
stay  in  this  Island  was  but  of  short  duration,  yet 
we  were  kindly  received.  Those  among  whom 
our  lot  was  cast,  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
the  object  of  our  visit,  and  we  felt  when  the  time 
arrived  for  us  to  separate,  that  we  could  part 
with  them  under  the  influence  of  mutual 
brotherly  affection  and  regard." 
Third  mo.  22(7, 


''After  bidding  farewell  to 
a  number  of  our  friends,  who  called  to  see  us, 
we  went  on  board  the  vessel,  and  arranged  our- 
selves for  the  voyage.  We  dropped  down  to  Port 
Royal  before  night,  where  we  were  obliged  to 
remain  till  next  morning,  it  being  considered 
unsafe  to  go  out  the  harbor  at  night.  About 
fifty  years  ago  a  portion  of  this  town  was  sunk 
by  an  earthquake,  parts  of  the  houses  and  the 
walls  of  the  fort  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  we  were  visited  by  the 
officer  on  duty,  from  whom  we  received  a  clear- 
ance, when  we  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to 
sea  under  a  light  breeze.  Our  voyage  was  some- 
what tedious  occupying  twenty-five  days,  and 
part  of  the  time  it  was  exceedingly  boisterous. 
During  the  fore  part  of  it  we  suffered  much 
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from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  as  we  were 
becalmed  frequently  before  we  passed  the  Gulf. 
As  we  reached  a  higher  latitude  and  neared  the 
coast  of  America,  the  cold  became  very  intense. 
But  we  made  land  in  safety  and  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  evening  of  Fourth  month  17th, 
1841,  and  reached  our  homes  on  the  following 
day,  to  the  consolation  and  joy  af  ourselves  and 
families.'' 

If  there  be  those  who  think  the  foregoing 
extracts  too  extended,  our  apology  to  such  must 
be,  our  own  interest  in  them.  We  did  not  sup- 
pose in  the  commencement,  they  would  be  half 
their  present  length,  but  it  appeared  difficult  to 
find  a  stopping  place  without  omitting  matter 
well  worthy  of  note.  In  the  reperusal  of  the 
little  book  from  which  they  were  taken,  living 
desires  were  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  holy  affec- 
tion that  the  labor  bestowed  upon  these  isles  of 
the  sea  might  not  be  lost;  but  that  there  might 
be  found  faithful  workmen  who  would  be  willing 
to  leave  the  endearments  and  comforts  of  home, 
if  it  should  please  the  great  Husbandman  that 
this  part  of  his  vineyard  should  be  again  visited 
by  his  servants,  with  a  renewed  call  to  a  pure 
and  holy  life. 

From  J.  Ja3kson^s  unpublished  notes  of  this 
journey  we  make  some  selections. 

Among  their  fellow  passengers  from  New 
York  to  Santa  Cruz  were  several  invalids,  who 
had  left  their  friends  for  the  recovery  of  that 
invaluable  blessing,  health,  but  whose  wasted 
forms  and  feeble  footsteps  gave  but  little  promise 
that  their  hopes  would  be  realized.  Their  situa- 
tion appears  to  have  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  J. 
J.  and  induced  the  following  reflections.  ^'  While 
I  have  entered  truly  into  sympathy  with  these 
afflicted  ones, 'from  whom  the  bloom  of  health 
has  so  early  departed,  who  have  little  to  hope 
for  as  regards  length  of  days,  I  have  been  led 
to  indulge  in  reflections  upon  some  of  the  causes 
which  are  annually  bringing  thousands  in  my 
native  land  to  an  untimely  grave.  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  the  corrupt  customs,  and  absurd 
fashions  of  society,  are  the  main  causes  which 
are  operating  so  powerfully  in  this  vast  destruc- 
tion of  health,  happiness,  and  human  life. 

"  Many  lovely  and  promising  females,  blinded 
by  the  follies  of  the  age,  have  become  the  votaries 
of  fashion,  which  will  suffer  nothing  by  a  com- 
parison to  the  barbarous  custor^is  of  the  ignorant 
heathens.  Not  satisfied  with  the  form  which 
the  Creator  has  given  them,  they  attempted  to 
alter  or  mend  his  workmanship;  and  in  this 
foolish  attempt  they  have  prevented  the  free 
operations  of  the  animal  economy  so  beautifully 
and  wonderfully  made  for  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  have  prostrated  the  energies  of  their 
physical  constitutions,  and  brought  themselves 
prematurely  to  the  'house  appointed  for  the 
living/  I  am  astonished  when  I  contemplate 
the  prevalence  of  this  and  other  customs  of  so- 


ciety, contributing,  as  they  do,  to  the  destructio, 
of  human  life,  and  wonder  why  they  should  b 
tolerated  by  any  people  having  the  least  preten 
tions  to  intelligence,  civilization,  or  refinement 
If  such  practices  were  prevalent  among  heathen 
they  would  receive  the  merited  condemnation  o 
every  sensible  mind.    But,  the  voice  of  fashioi 
is  louder  than  the  dictates  of  reason,  its  votarie 
despise  the  'reproofs  of  instruction,'  they  trampL 
under  foot  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  and  reck 
less  of  the  consequences,  even  attempt  to  alte 
what  Grod  has  made  perfect,  and  thus  frustrat( 
his  purposes  in  furnishing  them  with  a  temporary 
habitation  for  the  immortal  soul.    If  my  youn^ 
female  friends  esteem  health  a  blessing,  let  then 
not  trifle  with  the  wise  provisions  of  their  Creator 
by  conforming  to  absurd  and  ridiculous  customs 
which  at  best  can  only  show  them  to  be  the 
votaries  of  fashion,  and  can  in  no  point  of  vie\^ 
be  an  indication  of  a  dignified  and  intelligent 
mind.    Let  parents  beware  how  in  early  life  they 
suffer  their  offspring  to  take  the  '  wings  of  the 
morning,'  and  become  ranked  among  the  followers 
of  fashions  so  injurious,  by  which  they  early  lay 
the  foundation  for  premature  decline;  and  the 
instances,  I  fully  believe,  would  be  much  fewer,- 
wherein  they  would  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
lovely  daughter  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  be 
the  support  and  consolation  of  their  declining; 
years.    I  know  not  that  these  remarks  may  ever: 
come  under  the  notice  of  any  to  whom  they  are 
applicable;  but  if  they  should,  I  sincerely  desire 
they  may  look  upon  them  as  the  '  reproofs  of  in- 
I  struction,'  and  not  cast  an  unfriendly  censure 
upon  me  for  venturing  so  boldly  to  condemn  that 
which  none  can  be  in  the  practice  of  without 
putting  their  health  and  lives  in  jeopardy.  And 
if  in  the  face  of  reason  and  the  teachings  of 
philosophy  they  will  continue  in  a  custom  so 
fraught  with  danger,  and  thereby  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  disease,  let  them  not  charge  to  Grod's  ac- 
count that  which  they  have  brought  upon  them- 
selves, by  torturing  existence  with  abuse  and 
folly." 

Extract  from  memoranda  dated  '*  2d  mo  7th, 
1841.  'Pay  unto  day  uttereth  speech  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.'  This 
language  of  the  inspired  writer  has  been  brought 
into  remembrance  as  I  have  looked  back  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past,  since  I  have  been 
engaged  in  this  visit  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Islands;  how  often  a  way  has  been  made  for  me 
when  there  appeared  to  be  no  vi^ay,  how  often 
the  work  to  be  done  has  been  opened  before  me, 
and  how  often  strength  has  been  given,  even  in 
weakness,  when  I  have  been  ready  to  exclaim  my 
weakness,  ray  weakness  !  '  I  am  pained  at  my 
very  heart  because  thou  hast  heard,  O  my  soul, 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war  V 
These  things  have  renewedly  inspired  my  mind 
with  confidence,  and  taught  me  not  to  be  faith- 
less, but  believing.  The  follower  of  Christ  should 
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lOt  be  dismayed  because  to  human  vision  the 
)ath  of  duty  may  be  hid  for  a  season ;  he  should 
lot  be  faithless,  because  there  may  be,  at  times, 
iscouragements  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
teft;  for  Grod  who  worketh  by  means  that  human 
yes  see  not,  will  ever  go  before  his  faithful  and 
iependent  children  ;  he  will  be  to  them  '  strength 
n  weakness,  riches  in  poverty,  and  a  present  help 
n  every  needful  time/  Retire  then,  0  my  soul, 
vithin  thy  spirit's  chamber — 'there  be  thou  ab- 
stracted from  the  world,  turn  to  Jerusalem,  the 
|uiet  habitation,  the  city  of  the  saints^  solemnity, 
md  thou  shalt  not  only  behold  the  King  in  his 
)eauty,  but  he  will  shew  unto  thee  the  way  in 
which  thou  should  go.  Then  thou  shall  know  the 
oming  of  the  gospel  day,  in  which  shall  be 
■ulfilled  the  declaration  of  the  Lord's  prophet. 
The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day, 
leither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light 
anto  thee,  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an 
sverlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning 
shall  be  ended.' 

fTo  be  continued.] 


We  are  plainly  told  that  the  spirit  of  Truth 
ieads  into  all  truth,  which  clearly  implies  that 
supernatural  truth  is  no  otherwise  obtainable. 

It  is  to  the  mind  what  the  outward  sun  is  to 
the  outward  senses ;  and  when  either  is  veiled 
from  us,  we  can  no  more  hasten  the  returning 
ight  of  the  one,  than  the  other ;  but  when  they 
again  arise,  we  see  the  objects  they  discover  to 
us  with  clearness.  Reason  is  to  the  intellectual 
sun  what  the  moon  is  to  the  other.  The  light 
of  both  are  borrowed,  and  though,  by  reflection, 
ithey  give  us  a  sight  of  many  things,  it  is  dimly, 
and  without  the  genial  warmth  and  animation 
which  the  suns  themselves  excite. 

The  deduction  I  would  make  is,  that  however 
in  the  exercise  of  reason  rectified,  we  may  see, 
and  convincely  expose  error,  and  prepare  each 
other  for  Divine  light  and  instruction,  we  can- 
not by  any  means  in  our  power  possess  either 
ourselves  or  others  of  it.  As  it  is  not  within  our 
reach,  it  must,  in  a  dependance  on  its  Omnific 
source,  be  resignedly  waited  for  in  a  full  belief 
that  the  all  important  object  can  never  be  truly 
known  but  by  its  own  manifestation. —  Geo. 
Dillwyn. 
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Men  who  practice  an  austere,  churlish  or  re- 
served behavior  as  an  appendage  of  religion, 
may  be  assured  that  it  is  the  religion  of  their 
own  constitution,  and  not  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ — the  religion  which  he  promulgated,  if  it 
had  its  due  operation  would  effectually  remove 
such  constitutional  infirmity  which,  when  it  ap- 
pears in  serious  characters,  otherwise  respecta- 
ble, does  an  essential  injury  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. 


EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  WM.  GROVER. 

1806.  I  consider  it  particularly  valuable  to 
young  men  to  be  placed  not  only  where  they  may 
be  learning  a  pleasant  and  respectable  business, 
which  under  Providence,  may  be  the  means  of 
procuring  them  a  comfortable  maintenance  and 
provision  in  the  world ;  but  where  their  amuse- 
ments and  engagements,  in  the  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion from  business,  will  be  likely  to  be  of  the 
innocent  and  rational,  as  well  as  religiously  con- 
sistent kind.  To  fill  up  the  hours  of  leisure 
rightly  is  a  nice  thing,  and  I  hope  thou  wilt  be 
especially  careful  of  it,  particularly  in  thy  read- 
ing. I  wish  thee  to  read  such  things  as  may  be 
promotive  of  thy  preservation  in  religious  ten- 
derness; and  when  not  of  a  religious  nature, 
such  things  as  will  improve  thy  understanding, 
and  enrich  thy  mind  with  profitable  knowledge. 

It  is  not  unpleasant  (to  me)  that  the  ground 
which  was  once  my  grandfather's,  father's  and  af- 
terwards mine,  is  become  the  site  of  a  meeting- 
house for  Friends  of  Brighton,  a  place  where  it 
was,  about  fifty  years  ago,  not  very  unlikely,  look- 
ing outwardly,  that  there  would  be  hardly  any 
Friends  to  hold  a  meeting.  For  I  can  remember, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  sitting  on  a  First  day  by  the 
widow  Wilkins'  fireside  to  hold  our  meeting — 
perhaps  five  or  six  in  number.  There  is  great 
cause  for  encouragement  to  Friends,  both  youth 
and  elder,  to  be  faithful  to  known  duty  ;  then,  I 
believe,  we  shall  indeed  be  blest  with  increase 
in  numbers,  strength  and  dignity,  with  the  dew 
of  heaven  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth.  Very 
early  in  life  we  may  do  something  for  this  great 
and  noblest  of  all  causes — the  promotion  of  truth 
upon  the  earth.  Abstaining  from  every  appear- 
ance of  evil,  will  give  to  every  youth  a  certain 
dignity  of  character ;  and  will  be  accompanied 
with  humility,  which  indeed  is  a  most  excellent 
adorning,  and  without  which  other  qualifications 
and  graces  lose  much  of  their  beauty. 

1810.  Thus  it  is,  we  pass  away  one  after 
another,  and  the  place  which  has  known  us 
shall  know  us  no  more.  I  long  that  those 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  may  increasingly  bend 
to  every  discovery  and  manifestation  of  duty ; 
this  is  the  way  to  increase  in  religious  strength. 
I  think  I  never  saw  with  greater  clearness 
the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  diligence  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  that  divine  good,  which 
alone  can  console  and  sustain  the  soul  in  the 
hours  of  trial  and  extremity ;  and  I  feel,  while 
I  write,  desires  that  thou  niayest,  for  one,  prize 
the  present  day.  Love  retirement  and  frequent 
solemn  introversion  of  mind  ;  that  so  thou  may- 
est  increasingly  see  thy  duty  and  service  in  re- 
ligious society,  and  be  careful  to  do  it,  with 
Christian  magnanimity  and  faithfulness,  showing 
on  all  occasions  on  whose  side  thou  art,  that 
thou  mayest  be  an  example  and  encouragement 
to  others  to  do  likewise.    Time  speeds  apace, 
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and  I  am  desirous  thou  mayest  be  a  truly  reli- 
gious character  in  your  large  meeting.  O,  the 
beauty  of  an  entire  consistency.  How  does  the 
example  of  such  operate  within  the  sphere  in 
which  they  move  !  How  does  it  avail  to  their 
own  individual  geod,  the  help  of  otherS;,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  cause  of  truth  ! 

I  understand  thou  hast  a  fresh  compan- 
ion, which  I  apprehend  will  be  agreeable  to  thee; 
and  I  wish  you  may  be  strengthened  to  encour- 
age one  another  in  faithfulness  to  the  requirings 
of  truth,  and  not  the  contrary  ;  which  is  some- 
times unhappily  the  case  with  young  men  taking 
countenance  and  encouragement  from  one  anoth- 
er, in  smaller  or  greater  deviations  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  noble  profession,  a  sight  and 
sense  whereof  I  believe  thou  hast  been  favored 
with  ;  and  keeping  faithful  to  what  tlioii  seest,  is 
the  way  to  have  the  understanding  enlarged,  and 
to  see  more  into  the  law  of  liberty, — precious 
liberty,  wherein  the  mind  is  raised,  in  measure, 
above  the  bondage  of  this  perishing,  unstable 
world.  I  desire  thy  preservation  in  innocence^ 
and  under  the  teaching  of  the  best  Preceptor; 
though  it  may  at  times  be  to  our  humilia- 
tion, and  we  may  be  led  along  in  a  path  of  self- 
denial,  yet,  remember,  none  ever  repent  having 
timely  and  early  submitted  to  his  discipline  ;  but 
many,  many  have  to  lament  that  they  delayed 
the  submission  of  their  will  too  long,  and  there- 
by increased  their  own  difficulties. 

Those  manifestations  intended  for  real,-  solid 
and  permanent  good,  are  oftentimes  in  the  cross 
to  our  own  nature  ;  but,  as  yielded  to  and  obeyed, 
they  tend  to  change  our  nature,  even  to  intro- 
duce that  nature  which  does  the  will  of  our  hea- 
venly Father  with  delight.  And  I  believe  such 
are  always  blest,  and  partake  of  substantial  good, 
though  it  may  be  often  mixed  with  trial — such 
being  the  terms  of  this  life :  ''In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation,^'  but  remember  the  fore- 
going words  :  "  These  words  I  have  spoken  unto 
you^  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace/' 

I  notice  thy  remarks  on  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  mind  under  the  divine  influence. 
I  believe  this  is  not  in  our  power  nor  by  any 
means  at  our  command  ;  but  yet,  I  think  much 
depends  on  watchfulness  and  religious  tender 
care  of  our  movements.  As  we  keep  humble 
and  watchful,  1  believe  the  influences  of  good  are 
more  perceivable  and  longer  retained  ;  the  mind 
becomes  more  and  more  in  love  wiih  them  and 
desirous  of  them,  and  more  afraid  of  things 
which  indispose  it  to  wait  for  them  ;  and  so  it 
is  that  our  nature  becomes  changed,  and  we 
prepared  to  run  the  ways  of  the  Lord's  requir- 
ings ;  and  our  minds  to  be  content  with  what 
is  according  to  his  will.  So  my  dear,  do  not 
look  too  far  before  thee,  nor  suffer  the  sugges- 
tions of  discouragement  to  prevail  unprofitably; 
but  remember,  ^'  greater  is  he  that  is  in  thee, 


than  he  that  is  in  the  world.''  I  desire  thy  en 
couragement  to  look  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  be 
lieve  that  he  will  furnish  the  willing  and  obe 
dient  mind  with  ability  to  take  one  step  afte 
another  in  the  way  that  is  well  pleasing  to  him 
until  a  capacity  is  known  to  walk  with  a  degre 
of  blessed  firmness  and  acceptance ;  althougl 
there  is  no  state  to  be  expected  here,  beyond 
state  of  humble  watchfulness.  May  this  be 
happy  experience  of  us  all.  W.  G 


ifri 


LETTER  TO  JAMES  THORNTON. 

YorJc,  2Qth  of  12th  month. 
My  greatly  esteemed  Friend: — My , hidden  bet 
ter  life  being  raised  and  refreshed  by  thy  brother 
ly  remembrance  and  communication,  yesterda; 
received,  hath  revived  a  strong  desire  to  acknow 
ledge  and  salute  thee  therein ;  which  though 
may  be  but  small  from  the  present  low  state 
mind  is  in,  and  perhaps  but  as  a  cup  of  cok 
water,  yet  I  am  consolated  in  hope  that  thou  wil 
feel  it  to  be  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  a  pilgrin 
and  fellow  traveller  in  a  deeply  tribulated  pat! 
to  a  land  of  uninterrupted  rest.  But  oh  !  m3 
beloved  friend,  though  mine  is  often  as  in  th 
valley  and  shadow  of  death,  and  the  terminatioi^ 
thereof  appears  formidable,  insomuch  that  I  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  David's  attainment,  whocoulq 
say  he  would  fear  no  evil ',  yet  with  humble  grat- 
itude I  can  commemorate  the  exercise  of  tht 
rod  and  support  of  the  staff,  through  very  man) 
complicated  afflictions,  both  inward  and  outward, 
from  youth  to  this  day;  under  which  at  time.' 
hope  springs  up  that  the  prayer  made  by  one 
formerly,  and  which  I  have  at  times  been  enabled 
to  adopt,  hath  been  heard  :  viz.,  "  leave  me  not  it 
old  age,  forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  fail-ls!;! 
eth ;"  a  blessing  which  I  believe  hath  not  noipi 
will  be  withheld  from  thee;  and  what  have  we 
else  to  look  to  but  that  tower  and  that  rocL 
which  hath  not  only  been  a  shade  in  a  wear} 
land,  but  at  times  oil  hath  dropped  from  it,  whicl: 
hath  mollified  and  subjected  that  nature  which 
through  being  weary  of  suffering,  hath  been 
ready  to  give  out,  and  like  the  prophet  wish  tc 
speak  no  more  in  that  name,  &c.  For  thougi 
we  have  not  seen  years  which  many  others  have, 
yet  have  we  not  arrived  at  days  in  which  there  is 
no  pleasure,  many  vines  withered  from  which  we 
have  gathered  pleasant  fruit,  and  hope  cut  0^4,. 
from  many  outward  gratifications,  like  fig-trees 


which  have  ceased  to  blossom,  our  little  heavens^  j 


passed  away  and  garments  changed  to  be  at  times 
like  those  of  corruption  ?  Yet  we  find  nothing 
new  hath  happened  but  what  former  pilgrims 
have  experienced ;  and  the  same  consolatory 
language  is  at  times  animatedly  ours,  viz.,  "thou 
remainest,  and  of  thy  years  there  is  no  end. 
I  have  been  much  instructed  and  encouraged  by 
thy  reflection  and  comments  on  thy  own  afflic 
tion,  which  though  not  at  the  present  time  joy 
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as,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  has  added  in  weight  to 
at  crown  laid  up  in  store  for  thee,  having  not 
nly  fought  the  good  fight,  but  has  been  enabled 
ith  continued  Christian  fortitude  to  manifest 
aou  hast  kept  the  faith,  which  I  believe  will 
ontinue  to  the  end.  And  though  I  have  noth- 
ig  to  say  of  present  enjoyments  or  future  pros- 
ects,  yet  hope  a  degree  of  that  quietness  which 
trust  is  the  result  of  righteousness  may  be  my 
ontinued  experience  ;  for  the  thoughts  how  ma- 
y  have  been  tried  and  apparently  clouded  as  in 
ihick  darkness,  or  like  sunk  in  the  horrible  pit 
ear  the  close  of  life,  hath  often  deeply  affected 
ay  mind  under  the  load  of  bodily  infirmities,  that 
ly  desires  have  been  and  are  strong  to  Him  who 
nows  the  peculiar  weakness  of  his  people,  to  be 
leased  to  remove  me  whilst  a  little  light  shines, 
st  the  weakness  of  nature  being  too  obvious 
hould  bring  trouble,  and  occasion  unprofitable 
='^i^J|easoning  to  younger  travellers  as  I  know  it  did 
3  me. 

My  mind  hath  been  often  deeply  affected,  (as 
ath  no  doubt  been  the  case  with  divers)  re- 
t'lp  pecting  that  once  valiant  in  Israel,  C.  Phillips; 
at  a  little  hope  which  often  revived  me  is  now 
onfirmed,  viz.,  that  her  sun  would  not  sot  under 
bat  cloud,  having  lately  had  a  good  degree 
bodily  health,  and  appears  in  the  exercise  of 
tu0coij|ler  gift  as  lively  as  ever;  a  friend  lately  being 
iegr  resent  when  she  appeared  in  an  awful  solemn 
application  and  thanksgiving  for  restoration. 
M  ilarvellous  hath  been  the  work,  much  like  that 

f  Nebuchadnezzar. 
:  3:  Thy  account  of  your  yearly  meeting  was  truly 
ty  01  ionsolatory.  You  seem  to  step  forward  in  good 
eoatli  rorks,  which  in  our  yearly  and  quarterly  meet- 
.Mti  Qgs,  I  fear,  are  rather  more  talked  of  than  ex- 
:  kcuted,  and  a  spirit  too  prevalent  which  supports 
ji:  0!  loubtful  disputations,  &c.,  and  how  to  express 
.vcMi  jhings  with  propriety,  and  like  what  maybe  com- 
i:  rM  )ared  to  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin;  some  very 
;  rai  itrenuous  in  the  little  matters,  with  various 
■  wliici  brariches  indicating  they  spring  from  the  root  of 
w'oiel  ^elf,  though  under  specious  pretensions  of  child- 
:;  k&i  sh  simplicity,  with  the  great  cry  for  love  and 
Tiii  id  inity,  &c.,  when  alas!  He  who  graciously  waits 
0  fulfil  his  promise  to  be  a  spirit  of  judgment  to 
:;kve,  ihose  who  sit  in  judgment,  and  strength  to  those 
[liereii  hat  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate,  is  protracted  and 
:cli wrought  to  be  circumscribed  in  the  way  of  his 
d  of  vorking  for  the  restoration  of  paths  to  walk  in ; 
:)ut  I  yet  hope  the  house  of  David  grows  strong- 
er. I  was  enabled  to  attend  all  the  sittings  ex- 
cept one  of  our  last  quarterly  meeting,  as  also 

0  labor,  I  trust,  with  a  degree  of  acceptance  in 
:Iis  sight  who  put  forth,  though  under  the  re- 
lewed  feelings  of  a  child,  a  state  of  late  years 
nuch  my  experience  ;  for  though  I  may  have 
ippeared  formerly  as  if  arrived  at  something  of 

1  state  of  manhood  in  ministry,  and  to  partial 
;yes  appear  like  a  well  instructed  scribe,  I  have 
)een  turned  back  to  the  above  state,  and  feeling- 
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ly  experience  what  dear  J.  Woolraan  describes 
of  a  path  so  intricate  and  dangerous,  that  there's 
but  a  stone  here  and  there  safe  to  step  on,  which 
required  care  and  caution  ;  but  though  this  path 
hath  been  deeply  humiliating,  yet  being  enabled 
to  walk  in  it  raises  thankfulness  under  a  retro- 
spect in  rjiy  present  confinement.  But  I  had  no 
view  of  the  last  hint,  but  was  going  to  tell  thee 
that  after  the  quarterly  meeting  1  joined  some  for- 
mer companions,  both  men  and  women,  part  of  a 
standing  Committee,  in  a  visit  to  the  preparative 
and  monthly  meetings  of  Brigbouse,  with  those 
in  the  station  of  ministers  and  elders.  Our  dea.i 
friend,  M.  Routh  also  accompanied  us;  and  al- 
though it  was,  like  all  of  the  kind,  an  arduous 
business,  yet  being  enabled  to  take  the  counsel 
along  with  the  commission,  of  being  wise  as 
serpents,  but  harmless  as  doves,''  though  we  had 
deep  wadings,  close  searchings,  and  honestly  to 
point  out  the  state  of  individuals,  and  the  way 
whereby  the  enemy  had  entered  to  lay  waste,  by- 
leading  many  captives  into  the  spirit  of  this 
world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  &c. ;  yet  had 
to  acknowledge  we  lacked  nothing;  but  the  sick, 
the  poor  and  impoverished  were  visited,  the 
rich  and  full  had  their  portions,  and  unclean 
spirits-  made  subject  under  the  meekness,  sim- 
plicity and  authority  of  truth,  to  whorn  the  in- 
crease was  committed  with  the  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.  I  returned  in  peage,  and 
with  a  grateful  mind  in  being  enabled  to  pay  off 
that  little  debt  which  finished  a  work  of  that 
kind  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  to  every 
monthly  meeting  in  this  count}^,  entered  upon  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  when  my  beloved  friend  and 
kinsman,  R.  Walker,  told  me  he  believed  I  should 
live  to  go  through  it,  but  he  should  not.  The 
progress  hath  been  slow,  and  the  most  trying 
work  in  which  I  have  Iseen  engaged,  but  the 
wages  hath  been  adequate,  and  I  hope  it  will  still 
be  continued,  for  it  hath  been  wonderfully  favor- 
ed. Since  my  return  I  have  attended  but  two 
meetings,  which  was  soon  after,  and  have  been 
confined  to  the  house,  and  generally  to  my  room, 
ever  since  ;  have  not  now  been  out  of  it  for 
several  weeks  past,  nor  have  I  any  prospect  of 
doing  it,  neither  that  I  shall  not. 

The  event  may  be  mercifully  and  wisely  hid- 
den from  me,  and  I  am  preserved  from  any 
anxious  enquiry;  but  from  years  and  complicated 
infirmities  there  seems  not  much  cause  to  expect 
it.  I  have  very  little  intermission  from  pain, 
principally  on  one  side,  called  rheumatic  g<>ut; 
but  I  commemorate  it  as  a  blessing  that  I  am  no 
worse,  and  have  often  thought  thy  complaint 
much  more  trying ;  thou  hast  remained  and  dost 
remain  as  an  epistle  in  my  mind,  in  which  I  can 
at  times  solemnly  and  strengthenly  meditate  and 
say,  hail  fellow  traveller  !  it  is  net  far  to  the  jour- 
ney's end. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  in  this  short  time^ 
to  communicate  thy  love  to  most  of  those  thou 
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mentions,  as  also  to  some  others,  as  D.  Priest- 
man  and  wife,  divers  of  whom  passed  by  to  day, 
the  27th,  to  attend  the  quarterly  meeting  at 
Leeds,  to  whom  it  was  very  acceptable,  and  all  de- 
sired theirs  in  return  as  to  a  friend  near  and  dear 
in  their  remembrance,  particularly  our  beloved 
L.  and  H,  Murray  ;  they  grow  in  the  root  and 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  His  public  appearances 
are  rare  but  truly  acceptable,  his  outward  strength 
much  the  same. 

Hannah  has  gone  to  Leeds  with  our  Elizabeth, 
Ellen,  and  my  husband,  who  with  Mabel  desire 
to  unite  in  the  salutation  of  endeared  love  to  thy- 
self, wife  and  son. 

Thy  truly  affectionate  friend  and  sister  in  the 
fellowship,  sufferings  and  consolations  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  Esther  Tuke. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  read  in  the  Intelligencer  some  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  of  Friends''  voting  for 
oflSicers  of  government.  This  question  is  at  all 
times  an  interesting  one,  but  at  the  present  cri- 
sis assumes  peculiar  importance. 

Friends  have  never  as  a  body  prohibited  their 
members  from  exercising  the  political  franchise, 
but  have  "let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind."  The  Society  has,  it  is  true,  cautioned 
against  "  heats,"  "  excitements,"  party  spi- 
rit," "contests,"  ''strifes,"  &c.  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  political  affairs,  but  has  always 
seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
and  express  their  preferences  at  the  ballot-box, 
without  heat,  without  excitement,  without  party 
spirit,  strife  or  contention,  and  the  example  of 
some  of  our  worthiest  ancestors  and  cotempora- 
ries  has  proven  the  correctness  of  their  judg- 
ment. 

Can  any  Friend "  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  recently  enacted  in  our  country,  and 
what  is  even  now  transpiring,  feel  indifferent  to 
the  result  of  the  approaching  election  ?  has  he 
no  choice  ?  will  he  not  mourn  or  rejoice  at  the 
result  ?  If  any  answer  no,  he  has  no  duty  de- 
volving upon  him  at  the  election  ;  but  if  lie  has 
a  preference,  why  not  give  expression  where  and 
where  alone  it  will  promote  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  his  judgment  teaches  him  is  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  himself,  and  his  pos- 
terity, and  for  perhaps  countless  generations  ? 
Surely  he  who  forbears  now  to  vote  should  have 
for  his  forbearance  a  reason  clear  and  strong, 
and  capable  of  over-riding  all  precedent  in  Chris- 
tian or  Quaker  history. 

The  good  arrived  at,  so  plainly  a  good,  and 
the  means  in  our  hand  so  palpably  efficacious, 
are,  it  seems,  to  be  set  aside  by  virtue  of  an 
argument. 

The  heart  is  not  often  polluted  or  the  con- 
science stained  by  that  which  can  only  be  shown 
•to  be  evil  by  an  ingenious  argument.  I  make 
this  remark  upon  arguments  generally.  But 


the  arguments  of  D.I.  are  drawn  from 
misty  doctrines  of  accountability  for  an  impli 
agency.  The  fallacy  of  an  argument  is  some 
times  more  easily  detected  by  looking  at  its  re 
suits,  than  by  analyzing  its  construction,  anc 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  can  fully  carry  ou 
this  doctrine  and  this  argument  in  practice 
without  reducing  himself  to  the  condition  o 
the  hermit. 

Friends  have  ever  recognized  the  Apostle'; 
doctrine,  that  governments  were  necessary- 
were  ordained  of  God. 

William  Penn  and  his  associates  establishec 
in  Pennsylvania  a  government  of  the  republicat 
form ;  the  laws  were  to  be  made  by  the  peoph 
through  their  representatives.  Friends  were  8 
peaceful  people,  and  so  long  as  they  constitutec 
the  majority,  the  government  was  peaceful,  bu 
when  they  ceased  to  be  the  majority,  the  char 
acter  of  the  government  necessarily  changed 
for  it  was  a  government  of  the  people  acting  bj 
majorities.  Yet  "  Friends,"  though  they  lost  th( 
control,  did  not  discard  the  exercise  of  thei] 
franchise,  but  continue  to  vote,  and  thus  in- 
fuse into  legislation  an  important  influence 
Penn  and  his  coadjutors  must  have  foreseei 
that  the  time  would  come  when  "Friends' 
would  be  a  minority,  and  yet  they  took  no  mea- 
sures  for  retaining  the  government  in  their  owe 
hands,  but  left  the  republican  principle  as  the 
safest  foundation  on  which  the  government 
could  stand. 

Upon  this  same  principle  the  government  ol 
the  United  States  now  stands.  Its  constitution  is 
not  the  dicta  of  one  man,  nor  of  one  religious 
society,  nor  of  one  class  of  the  community,  bul 
it  is  the  act  of  the  united  intelligence  of  the 
whole  people,  for  their  own  government. 

A  people  composed  of  emigrants  and  the  de 
cendants  of  emigrants  from  every  European  na 
tion  of  every  variety  of  sect  and  condition 
had  resolved  to  form  a  plan  of  government  foi 
the  nation  thus  composed. 

It  was  a  novel  and  sublime  event  in  humar 
history,  and  one  which  no  history  offered  ar 
example  to  guide  them  ;  the  result  of  their  la 
bors  is  our  present  constitution.  To  expect  it  t( 
be  perfect  were  unreasonable,  for  it  is  the  wori 
of  man.  To  say  that  it  does  not  in  all  respects 
carry  out  the  Christian  principle,  is  but  to  saA 
that  it  was  made  by  a  people  who  had  not  as  z 
nation  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  h 
has,  nevertheless,  received  almost  universal  ad- 
miration, and  "  Friends"  have  not  been  silent 
in  its  praise. 

The  part  which  we  are  now  called  upon  tc 
act,  is  not,  however,  the  question  of  its  adop 
Hon,  but  its  administration j  a  question  of  the 
highest  importance,  for 

Of  forms  of  government  it  is  confessed 

That  which  is  best  administered,  is  best. — Pope 

A  maxim  repeatedly  endorsed  by  William  Penn. 
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^nd  Aoi(j  this  adniiDistration  is  to  be  conducted 
md  by  whom,  are  questions  to  be  decided  by 
hose  who  vote.  If  ail  vote,  then  will  the  ad- 
ministration be,  of  necessity,  such  as  will  ac- 
3ord  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
people,  but  if  any  considerable  class  of  the 
Bommunity  are,  from  any  cause,  prevented 
from  voting,  the  character  of  the  administra- 
tion must  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  with- 
drawal of  their  influence,  and  if  the  class  so 
iwithdrawn  should  be  the  most  orderly  one,  the 
government  will  deteriorate. 

What  we  have  witnessed  in  Kansas  is  a  fear- 
ful illustration.  There  the  pro-slavery  men  only 
voted,  (with  few  exceptions,)  and  they  have  in- 
stalled a  pro  slavery  despotism.  The  men  of 
opposite  sentiments  were  there  forcibly  driven 
from  the  polls,  but  the  effect  would  have  been 
the  same  had  their  absence  been  voluntary 
This  is  a  startling  example  of  v/hat  may  ensue 
from  the  best  element  in  society  ceasing  to  op- 
erate. 

Friends  are  emphatically  a  moral,  just,  and 
orderly,  as-well  as  an  intelligent  people ;  their 
influence  at  the  polls,  which  are  yet  open  to 
them,  must  be  a  good  influence.  Are  they  not 
derelict  in  an  important  duty,  when  they  refuse 
to  exert  that  influence  where  alone  it  can  be 
done  availingly  ?  Y. 
Byhevry^  ^tli  mo.  1856. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  Friends  have  not 
been  in  the  practice  of  voting ;  it  is  also  known 
that  our  members  entertain  different  views  in  re- 
lation to  the  propriety  of  doing  so,  some  having 
conscientious  scruples  against  it,  andothers  deem- 
ing it  almost  a  conscientious  duty  to  exercise 
that  right.  On  ordinary  occasions,  no  important 
consequences  result  from  these  opposite  views. 
But  at  the  present  time,  whatever  conclusion 
Friends  may  respectively  arrive  at,  the  great 
issue  now  before  the  country  gives  to  that  con- 
clusion a  weight  and  importance  almost  un- 
paralleled. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  very  rarely,  per- 
haps not  more  than  once  or  twice,  given  a  vote 
upon  the  election  of  a  president;  as  there  are 
doubtless  many  others  similarly  circumstanced, 
I  respectfully  invite  their  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

Were  we  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  power,  no 
responsibility  would,  perhaps,  rest  upon  us  for 
the  acts  of  the  government,  but  being  members 
of  a  republic,  created,  sustained  and  administered, 
primarily,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
ballot  box,  it  necessarily  follows  that  each  of  us 
qualified  by  law  to  vote  is  accountable  either 
actively  or  connivingly  for  every  measure  of  the 
administration,  however  nefarious,  unless  we 
have,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  resisted  such 
enactments  by  the  only  effective  means  in  our 


power,  a  recourse  to  the  ballot  box,  or  by 
Lnemoriaiizing  the  legislature. 

It  is  an  established  principle  in  jurisprudence 
that  a  person  who  witnesses  a  felonious  act  con- 
nivingly, that  is  without  an  effort  to  prevent  it, 
is  accessory  to  such  felony  and  punishable  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  This  is  a  sound 
principle,  and  if  true  in  ethics  and  politics,  as 
in  law,  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  surrounds  the 
members  of  our  Society  with  responsibilities  of 
which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  by  any  argu- 
ment or  any  mode  of  reasoning  whatever.  There 
is  bat  one  expedient  by  which  we  can  be  relieved, 
and  that  is  to  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live;  we  then  cannot 
be  accountable  for  its  acts. 

Bat  while  we  remain  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  criminality  of  unrighteous  legislation 
must  l3e  shared  by  us  in  common  with  other 
members  of  the  communit}^ ;  unless  we  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  lustrate  ourselves  from  the 
imputation  just  as  the  member  of  a  legislative 
body  is  morally  accountable  for  any  iniquitous 
enactment  with  which  he  silently  acquiesces. 

I  am  therefore  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  one  who  does  not  exercise  his  right  of 
suffrage  is  inculpated  in  the  reprehensible  mea- 
sures of  the  member  elect  from  his  district,  atid 
also  in  the  official  measures  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration ;  and  when,  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, a  great  moral  wrong  is  threatened  to  be 
perpetrated,  every  one  who  neglects  to  vote,  adds 
one  negatively  to  the  strength  of  that  power  which 
threatens  to  perpetrate  the  wrong ;  and  will  there- 
fore be  implicated  as  conniving  at  the  commis- 
sion of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  great  national 
crime.  His  withdrawing  from  an  active  parti- 
cipation in  the  canvass  does  not  relieve  from  his 
trust;  for  by  so  doing,  he  indirectly  promotes  the 
election  of  an  objectionable  opposing  candidate, 
and  when  such  a  member  elect  assists  in  the 
enactment  of  iniquitous  laws,  then  the  non- 
voters  who  voluntarily  and  connivingly  per- 
mitted his  election,  become  accessories  and  co- 
adjutors, not  only  in  that  unrighteous  legisla- 
tion, but  also  in  the  criminality  of  its  enforce- 
ment. 

In  the  body  politic  as  in  religious  society,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  religious  and  moral 
perspicacity  of  difierent  individuals,  arising  in 
part  from  the  influences  by  which  they  have  been 
surrounded;  and  perhaps  still  more,  from  differ- 
ent degrees  of  faithfulness  to  manifested  duty. 
Jesus  testified ;  Among  them  that  are  born  of 
woman,  there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist;  notwithstanding  he  that  is  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he."  But  because  John  was  less  advanced  than 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  shall  we 
therefore  make  no  distinction  between  him  and 
a  Herod  ?  Because  we  cannot  have  a  nominee  that 
comes  up  to  the  full  measure  of  a  perfect  Chris- 
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tian,  shall  it  therefore  be  a  matter  of  indifiference 
which  of  the  subordinate  degrees  of  character 
shall  be  selected,  even  if  the  public  choice  should 
descend  so  low  as  to  rest  upon  a  Nero  or  a 
Caligula  ?  I  believe  this  a  momentous  question 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  solicitous  that  the 
members  of  our  religious  society  should  endeavor 
to  realize  its  importance. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  before  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  the  article  of  our  esteemed 
Friend  David  Irish  upon  the  same  subject;  a 
a  friend  whose  remarks  will  command  an  atten- 
tive consideration  wherever  he  is  known.  But 
after  having  duly  weighed  his  and  other  senti- 
ments on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  I  per- 
ceive no  reason  to  change  my  views  upon  the 
subject. 

The  position  I  have  assumed  appears  to  be  un- 
disturbed ;  that  so  long  as  we  remain  citizens  of 
this  republican  government,  we  cannot  divest 
ourselves  of  the  responsibilities  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  by  the  force  of  any  argument  what- 
ever. The  fact  that  we  cannot  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate  who  has  attained  to 
the  full  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  promote 
the  election  of  another,  who  approaches  the 
nearest  to  such  a  condition. 

Carry  out  the  non-voting  doctrine  to  the  full 
extent,  and  I  think  it  must  eventuate  in  the  con- 
clusion that  if  perfect  Christian  characters  cannot 
be  elected  to  administer  the  various  departments 
of  government,  we  will  have  no  governmental 
officers,  and  consequently  no  government. 

Intimations  have  been  thrown  out  from  a  cer- 
tain quarter  that  the  African  slave  trade  will 
eventually  be  thrown  open  again  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country.  Let  us  suppose  that  at  some 
future  period  the  question  should  have  to  be 
decided  by  the  ballot  box,  and  that  the  non-vot- 
ing doctrine  should  prevail  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  permit  the  election  of  officers  favorable  to 
that  measure.  Let  us  contemplate  further  as  the 
result  of  the  re-opening  of  that  trade,  the  unspeak- 
ble  attrocities  connected  with  that  traffic.  The 
wars  in  Africa,  generated  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  obtainiog  priFoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves; 
the  conflagration  of  villages  by  night ;  the  murder 
of  those  that  resist,  the  capture  of  others,  includ- 
ing women  and  children  ;  the  horrors  of  the  dank, 
close,  crowded  slave  ship,  with  all  the  appalling 
associations  which  the  imagination  may  conceive, 
but  which  language  is  inadequate  to  describe. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  realize  all  these  and  then  con- 
sider if  our  inability  to  elect  a  chief  magistrate 
who  has  arrived  to  the  full  perfection  of  the 
Christian  character,  be  a  sufficient  argument  for 
supinely  permitting  the  election  of  another, 
vastly  inferior  in  his  moral  attributes ;  and  who 
in  the  depravity  of  his  heart  might  even  throw 
his  executive  influence  in  favor  of  re- opening 
the  African  slave  trade.    I  intend  these  last  re- 


marks as  general  in  their  character,  having  no 
especial  application  to  the  prominent  individuab 
now  before  the  public  Gideon  Frost. 

Matenacock,  L.  Island,  9th  mo.  21st,  1856, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  4,  1856. 

In  our  editorial  of  last  week  a  wish  was  inti- 
mated to  discontinue  the  discussim  on  voting, 
lest  it  might  be  unprofitably  extended.  Without 
recalling  the  views  then  freely  expressed,  we  are 
induced  to  give  place  to  two  communications  on 
the  subject,  this  week,  because  of  the  additional 
evidence  we  have  from  the  various  articles  which 
have  been  received,  that  some  Friends  are  deeply 
interested  and  concerned  on  account  of  the  great 
principle  which  they  conceive  to  be  involved  in 
the  question,  at  this  momentous  period  in  our 
national  history. 

We  feel  that,  so  far,  the  comparison  of  views 
has  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  and 
brotherly  kindness,  and  believe  that  where  this 
is  the  case,  an  interchange  of  sentiment  is  often 
favorable  to  the  elucidation  of  truth.  It  is  when 
men  become  partisans  and  partake  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  strife  that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  hold  on  the  divine  attribute  charity.  But 
as  a  topic  so  nearly  allied  to  politics  may  be  distaste- 
ful to  many  of  our  readers,  we  would  rather  free  our 
columns  from  a  further  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  repeating  the  desire  that  those  who 
feel  they  have  a  clear  duty  in  the  matter,  may 
follow  out  their  own  convictions  of  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  which  we  as  a  people  pro- 
fess )  and  ^'  if  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  Him  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not,"  that  he  may  be  furnished  with  knowledge 
to  act  his  part  in  the  arena  of  life. 

Djed, — At  her  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th 
inst.,  Esther  Garrig-ues,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age, 
a  member  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  Friends,  held  at 
Green  street. 

 ,  Also  on  the  9th  inst.,  Jane  Gregory,  wife  of 

Wm.  Gregory,  aged  53  years,  a  member  of  tiie  same 
meeting. 

 ,  At  Pleasantville,  New  York,  9  mo.  10th, 

William  J.,  son  of  Joseph,  Jr.  and  Phebe  T.  Pierce, 
aged  3  years,  3  months. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  22nd  of  the  Eighth  month, 
at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Silas  Hicks,  in 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  Elizabeth  Titus,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  91  years  and  five  months. 

In  recording  the  death  of  this  aged  and  dignified 
Friend,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  her  many  virtues.    Her  deportment  was 
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instructive,  evidencing  meekness  and  self-denial,  that 
it  may  justly  be  said,  her  "  adorning  was  that  of  a 
rieek  and  quiet  spirit.''  Her  conversation,  though  plea- 
ant  and  cheerful,  was  accompanied  with  that  sweet- 
less  and  gravity  which  rendered  it  both  agreeable  and 
srofitable.  Her  house  and  heart  were  open  to  the  re- 
ception and  entertainment  of  her  friends,  nor  were  her 
benevolence  and  humane  feeling  circumscribed  to  those 
in  religious  communion  with  her,  for  all  denominations 
in  the  neighborhood  where  she  lived  partook  of  her 
kindness,  and  by  her  removal  have  lost  a  sympa- 
thizing friend.  Her  mind  being  stored  with  useful 
knowledge,  it  was  no  ordinary  privilege  to  mingle  in 
her  socieiy.  We  shall  miss  her  pleasant  smile  as  she 
used  to  welcome  us.  She  lived  to  a  good  old  a^e, 
and  was  gathered  to  her  everlasting  home,  after  a  life 
spent  in  well  doing,  ere  time  had  weakened  her  mental 
energies. 

The  resignation  and  patience  which  marked  herlast 
llness,  indicated  that  her  feet  were  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  rock  of  ages,  and  it  would  seem,  even  here,  as  if 
she  had  a  foretaste  of  the  glories  of  the  "  better  land," 
and  longed  for  the  "earthly  tabernacle  to  be  dissolv- 
ed." Thus  supported  by  the  divine  arm,  she  passed 
into  her  rest,  and  we  doubt  not,  has  entered  the  pearl- 
gates  of  that  city  "  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 


At  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  the 
22d,of  the  4th  month,  1856— 

The  nieetiDg  having  been  brought  into  exer- 
cise on  account  of  the  feeble  manner  in  which 
our  Testimony  against  war  has  been  sustained,  as 
exhibited  in  the  answer  to  the  sixth  query,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  in- 
to consideration,  and  as  way  might  open,  pre- 
sent to  next  meeting  an  exposition  of  our  Militia 
Law,  and  advices  in  relation  thereto,  suitable  to 
be  handed  down  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  for 
their  strength  and  encouragement. 

22d  of  the  7th  month,  1856. 
The  committee  thereto  appointed,  produced 
the  following  report — which  was  read,  deliber- 
ately considered,  and  approved.  The  committee 
were  continued,  to  Lave  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  thereof  printed,  and  distributed  among 
our  Monthly  Meetings,  for  the  use  of  their  mem- 
bers. And  the  said  meetings  are  incited  and  en- 
couraged to  renewed  care  and  more  faithful  la- 
bor among  their  members  for  their  preservation, 
and  for  the  support  of  our  precious  testimony 
against  war.-  :5        .  ^. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Ezra  Michener,  ClerJc. 

REPORT. 

To  tlie  Quarterly  Meeting  : — 

The  committee  charged  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Militia  Law  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
icarefuily  examined  the  same,  Keport — 

That,  in  their  opinion,  it  can  only  be  neces- 
sary for  Friends  to  obtain  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  law,  its  design  and  operation,  to  sat- 
isfy them  of  the  inconsistency  of  their  compli- 
ance with  its  requisitions.  With  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any 
who  make  profession  with  us  would  either  pay, 


or  connive  at  the  payment  of  the  fines  which  it 
imposes. 

The  following  quotations  (taken  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  law,)  exhibit  its  more  objectiona- 
ble features,  and  place  them  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  practical  testimony  which  Friends 
have  ever  borne  against  the  anti  Christian  spirit 
and  practice  of  war,  in  all  their  deceptive  mani- 
festations. 

AN  ACT 

To  Revise  the  Militia  System,  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  such  only  as  shall  he  uni- 
formed. 

"Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
free,  able-bodied  white  person,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  who  has  resided 
in  this  Commonwealth  for  one  mcnth,  to  provide 
himself  with  such  uniform  as  may  be  corisidered 
a  proper  uniform  for  a  volunteer  company  which 
shall,  in  all  cases,  be  a  substantial  uniform,  fit 
for  service. 

Sec.  V.  The  captain,  or  commanding  officer 
of  each  company,  shall  furnish  a  copy  cf  the 
roll  of  said  company  to  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, at  such  times  as  the  assessment  of  taxes 
are  returnable,  in  each  and  every  year. 

^'Sec.  yi.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Asses- 
sor of  each  township,  to  furnish  a  list  to  the 
County  Commissioners  of  all  male  persons  resid- 
ing in  said  township,  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  forty-five  years — and  all  such  persons  as 
are  not  uniformed  and  enrolled  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  considered  as  delinquent  militia  men,  and 
subject  to  a  fine  of  fifty  cents  for  each  year  that 
such  delinquent  remains  ununiformed  and  unen- 
rolled  as  aforesaid. 

"Sec.  yill.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  in  making  out  the  dupli- 
cate for  the  collection  of  the  state  taxes,  in  each 
and  every  year,  having  received  the  rolls  of  the 
companies,  and  lists  of  the  assessors,  and  as- 
certained the  delinquent  militia  men  of  their  re- 
spective counties,  to  add  said  fine  of  fifty  cents  to 
the  amount  of  said  tax  of  each  aforesaid  delin- 
quent;  to  be  collected  with  the  same,  under  the 
same  iwithority-  And  said  commissioners  shall 
keep  a  book,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the 
amount  of  fines  ascertained  as  aforesaid ;  which 
shall  be  a  separate  militia  fund. 

"  Sec.  X.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
treasurer  annually,  to  pay  over  to  the  several 
assessors  the  amount  due  for  services,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  sixth  section.  To  the  commission- 
ers in  compliance  with  the  eighth  section.  To 
the  treasurer  of  each  company  uniformed  and 
organized  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
to  every  company  of  not  less  than  thirty  rank  - 
and  file ;  and  seventy-five  dollars  to  each  copi* 
pany  of  not  less  than  fifty  men  rank  and  filef 
being  to  pay  armorer,  and  keep  up  armory,  and 
pay  music.    Also,  to  pay  over  to  the  brigade  in- 
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spector  any  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  him 
in  collecting  military  property  in  his  brigade  ; 
and  in  the  necessary  transportation  of  arms  and 
accoutrements  or  military  stores  ;  and  ten  dollars 
for  each  company, fifteen  dollars  for  each  battalion, 
and  twenty  dollars  for  each  regiment  he  shall 
have  organized  during  the  year.  The  balance  of 
the  military  fund  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  state  debt.  Provided,  That  should 
the  amount  of  military  fund  collected  as  afore- 
said, in  any  county,  be  insuflBcient  to  pay  the 
amount  allowed  to  each  company  as  aforesaid, then, 
and  in  that  case,  the  state  treasurer  shall  pay  to 
the  county  treasurer,  upon  his  official  statement, 
any  such  deficieucy  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  out 
of  the  military  fund  )  together  with  the  expenses 
and  salary  of  the  adjutant  general,  before  the 
aforesaid  balance  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  state  debt." 

A  numerous  class,  composed  of  Friends  and 
others,  are  thus  declared  to  be  ^'delinquent  mi- 
litia men,"  and  subjected  to  legal  penalties  on 
account  of  their  delinquency.     Ostensibly,  they  jj^^^g  Y)aid 
are  required  to  equip,  and  train  themselves  for  ' 
military  service.     Virtually,  however,  they  are 
only  expected  to  pay,  what  many  seem  to  con- 
sider an  insignificant  fine,  in  lieu  thereof  ]  and 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  goes  to  constitute  a 
military  fund,'^  expressly  appropriated  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  volunteer  companies.    The  title 
of  the  law,    to  provide  for  the  training  of  such 
only  as  shall  be  uniformed,"  sustains  this  view. 
Had  it  been  the  design  of  the  framers  of  the  law 
to  uniform  and  train  the  whole  of  the  militia, 
they  would  have  enforced  its  provisions  by  more 
adequate  penalties.    They  could  not  have  con- 
templated that  a  fine  of  fifty  cents  a  year  would 
induce  the  people  to  provide  uniforms,  and  train 
themselves  for  military  service  at  their  own  ex- 
pense.   By  no  means.    On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  scheme,  artfully  got  up,  to  remu- 
nerate a  few  volunteer  companies  by  a  compul- 
sory exaction  from  a  specified  class,  of  which 
the  Friends  form  a  part.    Most  others,  it  was 
presumed,  would  cheerfully  pay  so  small  a  pit- 
tance, by  way  of  commutation  for  military  train- 
ing; while  those  who  cannot  conscientiously  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  war,  were  expected  to 
pay  it,  when  blended  with  the  state  tax,  under  the 
semblance  of  an  appropriation  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  civil  government.    But  if  Friends  can- 
not, consistent  with  their  religious  principles, 
render  military  service,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
they  cannot  pay  an  equivalent.    The  Society  has 
ever  held  this  position.    In  times  forgotten,  or 
but  dimly  remembered  by  most  now  living,  the 
refusal  to  perform  military  duty,  or  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  so  refusing,  subjected  our  predeccs- 
&or^  to  much  suffering  and  loss  of  property.  The 
•■' Yecords  of  one  of  our  Monthly  Meetings  show, 
that  the  property  distrained  from  its  membcrS;  on 
account  of  military  requisitions, 


FromSthmo.  1780,  to  8th  mo.  1781  amounted  to  $9,131 
"     "    "  1781,      "     "    1782,  "  G,472 

"     "    "  1782,    5th  1783,         "  2,944 


Making  an  aggregate  sum  of  $18,547 
in  two  years  and  nine  months.    During  the  same 
period  there  appears  to  have  been  minutes  of 
disownment  issued  against  five  of  its  members 
for  violating  our  testimony  against  war,  either 
by  complying  with  some  military  requisition,  or 
the  payment  of  taxes  levied  expressly  for  the 
support  of  war.    Great  as  was  their  trials,  those 
sturdy  sons  of  the  morning  bore  thrm  with  un- 
flinching firmness,  and  through  much  tribulation 
purchased  for  us  an  almost  entire  exemption  from  I 
like  provings  of  our  faith.    Friends  will  perceive 
how  little  it  would  cost  them,  compared  with  | 
what  it  did  those  who  so  nobly  bore  up  our  tes- 
timony to  Truth  seventy-five  years  ago.    Yet  it 
certainly  is  just  as  much  a  violation  of  our  peace 
principles — ^just  as  much  a  surrender  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  for  us  to  pay  a  militia  fine  of 
fifty  cents,  as   it  would  have  been  for  them  to 
one  of  fifty  or  five  hundred  dollars. 
Onr  earnest  desire,  therefore,  is,  that  we  may, 
individually,  consider  the  service  whereunto  we 
have  been  called — that  we  may,  one  and  all, 
seek  after  a  qualification   to  carry  on  the  good 
work  which  our  fathers  have  so  nobly  begun— 
that  the  glorious  standard  of  the  everlasting: 
Truth  may,  thereby,  be  more  and  more  exalted 
in  the  earth,  "  until  the  Law  shall  go  forth  out 
of  Zion,  and  the  Word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem— and  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations 
and  shall  rebuke  many  people — nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more." 

In  an  elective  government,  like  ours,  it,  is  nets  y 
enough  that  the  consistent  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  should  refuse  to  perform  military  ser 
vice  or  render  an  equivalent.  Many  of  the 
elective  officers  have  military  duties  attached  toi 
them.  Even  the  township  assessor — the  collecta 
of  county  raters — the  county  commissioners  anq 
county  treasurer  are  all  made,  in  some  degre© 
military  officers.  Duties  are  imposed  upoi 
them  which  are  subservient  to  the  militia  sys 
tem,  and  consequently  are  inconsistent  with  th 
peace  principle. 

It  is  therefore  hoped  that  Friends  will  be  ict 
creasingly  careful  not  to  accept  any  office  or 
perform  any  official  duty,  which  will  compromis 
the  high  profession,  which  we,  as  a  Religioui 
Society,  are  making  to  the  world. 

The  fines  collected  from  delinquent  militi 
men  J  constitute  a  military  fund  appropriated  t 
the  payment  of  military  cGmpa7iies,  militaT 
officers,  and  military  expenses.  Our  Discipl 
declares  that  a  tax  levied  for  the  purchasing 
colors,  drums,  or  for  other  warlike  usCvS,  cann( 
be  paid  consistent  with  our  Christian  Test 
monies."  It  is  true,  the  balance  of  the  '^militai 
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fund,"  if  any  should  remain,  is  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  the  state  debt.  This  has  reconciled 
some  Friends  to  the  payment  of  their  fines.  But 
according  to  Discipline,  "  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  Religious  Testimony  and  Principle  for  any 
Friends  to  pay  a  fine  or  tax  levied  on  them  on 
account  of  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
although  such  fine  or  imposition  may  be  applied 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  civil  govern- 
ment— and  where  deviations  in  this  respect  oc- 
cur, tenderdealing  and  advice  should  be  extended 
to  the  party,  in  order  for  their  couvincement  ; 
and  if  this  proves  inejBfectual,  Monthly  Meetings 
should  proceed  to  testify  against  them." 

The  committee  cannot  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope,  that  the  exposition  thus  afforded 
will  satisfy  Friends  that  it  is  a  palpable  violation 
of  our  testimony  against  war  and  a  transgression 
of  our  excellent  Discipline,  for  them,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  pay,  or  to  connive  at  the 
payment  of  the  fines  imposed  for  a  non-compli- 
ance with  the  requisition  of  our  militia  law,  or 
for  them  to  hold  any  office,  the  duties  of  which 
are  made  subservient  to  its  execution. 


ABSTINENCE  FROM  THE  USE  OF  SLAVE  PRODUCE. 

This  noble  testimony,  of  refusing  to  partake 
of  the  spoils  of  oppression,  lies  with  the  dearly 
beloved  young  people  of  this  day.  We  can 
look  for  but  little  from  the  aged,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  these  things. 

I  can  look  back  and  remember  well,  when 
one  among  my  brethren,  I  labored  to  put  an  end 
to  this  slavery;  and  what  hard  work  it  was  to 
convince  the  aged.  How  unwilling  they  were 
to  comply  with  any  thing  but  that  which  they 
had  long  been  inured  to,  and  which  had  become 
to  them  like  second  nature.  They  looked  back 
and  saw  that  good  men  before  them  had  done 
the  same  thing ;  and,  said  they,  shall  we  think 
to  be  better  than  they  were  ?  This  was  for  the 
want  of  considering,  that  such  was  the  dark- 
''^^  '  ness  of  the  children  of  men,  that  no  one  gene- 
ration has  arrived  at  perfection.  There  is  as 
much  to  be  done  by  each  generation,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  one  which  preceded  it ;  because, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  we  advance  in  refor- 
mation, the  way  is  opened  for  greater  advance- 
ment. The  primitive  disciples  were  far  from  a 
state  of  perfection,  they  were  brought  out  of 
darkness  as  far  as  their  case  would  admit.  So 
;c;ioi'.with  our  primitive  Friends,  they  did  their  day's 
work  faithfully;  but  how  far  short  did  they 
come  !  Therefore,  if  we  rest  in  their  labors, 
we  are  going  back  ;  for  every  generation  has  a 
};ii|jwork  to  do,  in  addition  to  the  previous  one. 

Oh  !  may  we  be  aroused  to  faithfulness,  and 
not  look  back  or  forward  beyond  the  light. — 
Keep  close  up  to  it ;  keep  close  to  God,  and  he 
r.jltiwill  lead  us  on  to  righteousness,  by  which  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  strengthen  one  another's 
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hands,  and  rejoice  together  in  love,  and  thank 
him  and  take  courage,  who  is  over  all  God 
blessed  for  ever.  Elias  Hicks. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MAN  OF  SCIENCE. 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  "Leisure  Hour," 
we  printed  a  brief  memoir  of  Frances  Arago, 
the  great  French  astronomer  and  mathematician 
to  whom  modern  science  owes  so  much,  and  on 
whose  discovery  of  temporary  magnetism  is 
based  the  existence  of  the  electric  telclegraph. 
That  memoir  touched  but  briefly  on  the  events 
of  the  philosopher's  youth,  which  was  one  of  ad- 
venture and  peril  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  Of  these  adventures  M. 
Arago  has  left  behind  him  an  autobiographical 
record,  under  the  title  of  History  of  my  Youth." 
It  is  but  a  cursory  review,  penned  from  recollec- 
tion after  the  lapse  of  years,  yet  it  is  full  of  in- 
teresting and  instructive  matter,  and  we  feel  that 
we  need  ofi"er  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  pre- 
senting them  with  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
facts  which  it  relates. 

When  Arago  was  a  mere  boy,  residing  with 
his  parents  at  Perpignan,  an  accidental  meeting 
with  a  yoiing  officer  of  engineers,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  determined 
him  to  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics.  He  must  have  been  posses^^ed  of 
extraordinary  resolution  and  perseverance,  and 
of  faculties  no  less  extraordinary  for  success  in 
the  pursuit  which  he  chose  thus  early,  and 
which  he  prosecuted  with  undiniished  ardor  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  With  no  other  assistance 
than  he  derived  from  the  advice  of  Mr.  Raynal, 
a  private  gentleman  versed  in  mathematics,  with 
whom  his  family  were  acquainted,  he  made  him- 
self master  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
of  all  the  subjects  contained  in  the  programme 
for  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School.  When 
the  proper  period  arrived,  he  went  with  a  com- 
panion to  Toulouse  for  examination,  at  which  he 
came  ofi"  more  than  triumphant,  and  was  placed 
by  the  examiner,  M.  Monge,  first  on  the  list. 

Arago  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1803, 
his  seventeenth  year,  and  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Legendre,  whom  he  conciliated  by  his 
talent  and  independence.  In  his  second  year, 
he  was  appointed  chef  de  brigade,  had  apart- 
ments in  the  residence  of  the  hydrographer, 
Hatchette,-  and  gained  the  friendship  of  the  first 
professors  of  the  college.  Soon  after  this,  M. 
Mechain,  who  had  been  sent  to  Spain  to  prolong 
the  meridional  line  as  far  as  Farmentera,  died, 
and  his  son  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Observatory.  Arago  was  requested  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  was  introduced  by  his  friend  Pois- 
son  to  the  great  Laplace,  who  loaded  him  with 
civilities.  The  heart  of  the  young  student  bound- 
ed with  joy  when  he  dined  with  the  great  geome- 
ter, the  author  of  the  "  M^chanique  Celeste,"  in 
the  Rue  de  Tournon. 
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At  the  Observatory,  Arago  became  the  fellow- 
laborer  of  Biot  in  his  researches  on  the  refrac- 
tion of  gases.  While  thus  employed,  the  two 
submitted  to  Laplace  a  project  for  resuming  the 
measurement  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Me- 
chain,  and  were  soon  after  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  prosecute  that  mission.  They  departed 
from  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  1806,  and 
immediately  began  their  work.  They  found  the 
old  signals  overthrown  by  storms,  and  endured 
great  fatigues  in  traversing  on  foot  the  mountain- 
ous district  between  Valencia  and  Catalonia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  in  order  to  reestablish 
them.  These  toils  were  only  varied  by  solitude 
for  months  together  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
peak  and  the  occasional  society  of  a  couple  of 
Carthusian  monks,  who,  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  their  order,  came  to  converse  with  them.  Add 
to  this,  that  their  lives  were  often  threatened  by 


he  found  means  to  embark  in  a  frail  fishing-boat» 
on  the  28th  of  July,  1808,  and,  first  touching 
at  Cabrera,  arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  3d  of 
August.  Here  the  crew  were  refused  permis- 
sion to  disembark,  by  one  of  the  police,  who 
was  a  Spaniard,  and  they  had  to  fight  for  liberty 
to  step  ashore.  Arago  and  his  three  companions 
in  flight  were  hospitably  received  by  the  French 
consul,  who  furnished  them  with  false  passports, 
and  procured  them  a  passage  in  a  vessel  about 
to  sail  for  Marseilles.  The  vessel  left  the  port 
of  Algiers  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  entered 
the  Grulf  Lyons  on  the  16th.  Here  she  unhappi- 
ly fell  in  with  a  Spanish  privateer,  who  took 
possession  of  her  as  a  prize,  under  the  pretence 
that  she  was  violating  the  blockade  raised  by 
Spain  on  all  the  coasts  of  France.  Looking  from 
the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  Arago  recognized,  among 
the  crew  of  the  boat  which  had  come  to  take 


Hi. 


banditti,  from  whom  the  writer  records  several  I  possession  of  the  prize,  his  old  servant  Pablo 


hair-breadth  escapes — and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  disagreeable  romance  of  their  posi- 
tion. During  a  great  part  of  the  time,  Arago's 
companion,  M.  Biot,  was  laid  up  with  a  fever  at 
Tarragon,  and  he  had  to  prosecute  his  labors 
alone.  The  state  of  society  in  Spain  at  that 
time  was  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine; 
robbery  and  murder  stalked  abroad  in  the  soli- 


Blanco.  He  immediately  got  into  bed  and  cover- 
ed his  head  with  the  counterpane,  lest  Pablo 
should  recognise  him,  and  betray  him.  The  sup- 
posed prize  was  taken  to  Kosas,  and  the  crew 
and  passengers  placed  in  quarantine  in  a  dis- 
mantled windmill,  the  young  philosopher  fortu- 
nately escaping  recognition  by  his  old  servant. 
The  captured  vessel  being  richly  laden,  the 


tudes,  assassins  took  refuge  in  the  churches,  1  Spanish  authorities  wished  to  declare  it  a  lawful 
where  they  defied  the  sword  of  justice,  and  the  prize.  They  asserted  that  Arago  was  her  pro- 
Romish  priests,  abandoned  to  party  enmities  and  j  prietor,  and  began  an  examination,  in  order  to 
sensual  indulgences,  made  a  mock  of  religion.  |  get  evidence  of  that  fact,  if  possible;  but  the 
M.  Biot,  on  his  recovery,  rejoined  Arago  at  |  young  fellow  puzzled  them  so  completely  by  the 
Valencia,  and  both  proceeded  to  Farmentera,  I  various  dialects  he  spoke,  that  they  were  unable 
where  they  .successfully  accomplished  the  task  j  to  fix  his  nationality,  much  less  to  identify  him 


they  had  undertaken.  M.  Biot  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  Arago  remained  to  carry  out  the 
measurement  through  the  islands  of  Majorca 
and  Ivica.  By  this  time  war  had  broken  out 
between  France  and  Spain.  Arago  had  fixed 
his  station  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  in 
Majorca,  and  the  populace,  mad  with  hatred 
against  everything  French,  chose  to  construe 
his  scientific  demonstrations  into  war  signals  and 
telegraphs  to  the  French  army.  He  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  in  disguise.  He  was  refused 
admission  on  board  his  own  vessel  by  the  cap- 
tain, and  narrowly  escaped,  not  without  a  wound 
from  a  dagger,  into  the  castle  of  Belver,  as  a 
prisoner.  The  governor  of  the  prison,  an  eccen- 
tric personage,  who  appears  to  have  discovered 
the  merits  of  hydropathy  forty  years  prior  to 
Preissnitz,  treated  him  kindly.  One  friend  alone 
dared  to  visit  him,  and,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
confinement,  sent  him  the  journals  of  the  times 
as  fast  as  they  appeared.  In  one  of  these  Arago 
read  the  account  of  his  own  execution  as  a  spy, 
in  which  he  was  described  as  having  submitted 
to  his  fate  with  becoming  decency.  The  perusal 
of  this  paragraph  convinced  him  that  his  death 
was  resolved  on,  and  he  determined  to  attempt 
an  escape.    By  the  aid  of  his  friend  Rodrigues, 


as  owner,  and  they  gave  up  the  attempt  as  a  bad 
job.  Being  in  possession  of  a  safe-conduct  from 
the  English  Admiralty,  Arago  wrote  to  the  cap- 
tain of  an  English  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  roads, 
demanding  his  protection  ;  the  captain,  however, 
refused  to  "  mix  himself  up"  in  the  affair,  and 
left  him  to  his  fate.  Meanwhile,  fin'ling  that 
the  report  of  his  being  a  deserter,  and  the  own- 
er of  the  prize,  was  gaining  credit,  he  wrote 
to  the  commandant  of  the  place,  declaring  him- 
self a  Frenchman,  and  proved  the  declaration  by 
reference  to  his  former  servant  Pablo  Blanco. 
But  that  same  day  the  conwaandant  was  super- 
seded by  an  Irish  colonel,  and  Arago  still  re- 
mained in  quarantine. 

When  the  term  of  quarantine  had  expired, 
the  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  fortress  of 
Rosas,  and  Arago,  with  his  friend  M.  Berthe- 
mie,  were  thrust  into  a  casemate  which  was  no 
better  than  a  dungeon,  and  fed  on  rations  of 
dry  bread  and  rice,  which  latter  they  had  no 
means  of  cooking.  To  obtain  better  food,  he 
sold  his  watch  for  a  fourth  of  its  value,  an  act 
which,  though  it  relieved  his  present  necessi- 
ties, not  very  long  after  plunged  his  family  in 
sorrow.  It  happened  that  Arago's  father,  who, 
I  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  son,  went  in  quest  of 
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news  wherever  Spaniards  were  to  be  found,  saw 
in  the  hands  of  a  soldier  the  watch  he  had  gi- 
ven to  him  at  parting,  and  at  once  concluding 
him  to  be  dead,  swooned  on  the  spot. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  prisoners 
jere  removed  from  their  casemate,  to  a  citadel 
t  the  entrance  of  the  roads,  and  cast  into  a 
dungeon  which  the  light  of  day  never  penetra- 
ted ;  here  they  remained  but  a  few  weeks,  when 
they  were  transported  to  the  port  of  Palamos, 
where  they  were  sheltered  in  a  hulk,  and  al- 
lowed to  go  ashore  and  parade  their  rags  and 
miseries  in  the  town.  In  this  place  Arago  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  mother  of  Louis  Phillipe,  who,  being 
herself  in  poverty  and  exile,  could  offer  him  no 
better  hospitality  than  a  piece  of  sugared  bread. 
That  same  evening,  a  poor  emigrant  on  his  way 
to  France,  came  alongside  the  hulk  in  a  boat, 
^^^1  handed  his  snuff-box  to  Arago,  desiring  him  to 
take  a  pinch.  "Within  the  box  was  an  ounce  of 
gold,  which  the  prisoner  took,  replacing  it  with 
a  few  words  addressed  to  his  family,  which  hap- 
pily reached  them,  and  tended  to  relieve  their 
anxiety  on  his  account.  It  is  worth  noting, 
that  the  first  use  the  prisoners  made  of  the  ounce 
of  gold,  was  to  regale  themselves  with  an  im- 
mense dish  of  potatoes. 

But  the  hour  of  deliverance  approached.  While 
the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  captured  vessel 
had  been  performing  quarantine  in  the  wind- 
mill, Arago  had  written  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
informing  hira  of  the  illegal  arrest  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  death  of  one  of  the  two  lions 
which  it  contained,  and  which  were  sent  by  the 
Dey  as  a  present  to  Napoleon.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance transported  the  African  despot  with 
rage,  lie  sent  immediately  for  the  Spanish 
Consul,  claimed  a  round  sum  for  the  dead  lion, 
and  threatened  war  if  the  ship  was  not  in- 
stantly released.  Spain  had,  just  then,  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire  to  venture  to  entangle 
herself  with  new  difficulties,  and  an  order  was 
immediately  despatched  to  release  the  vessel  so 
anxiously  coveted. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  good  news,  Arago  and 
his  fellow  prisoners  made  active  preparations 
for  their  departure ;  and  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1808,  they  set  sail,  steering  for  Mar- 
seilles. Some  Mussulmen  on  board  declared 
that  it  was  written  above,  that  the  vessel  should 
not  enter  that  town,  and  so  it  proved.  No  soon- 
er were  they  in  sight  of  the  port,  than  a  vio- 
lent storm  from  the  north  drove  them  out  to 
sea,  were  they  were  blown  about  by  storms  for 
several  days,  and  finally  when  entirely  ignorant 
of  their  course,  landed,  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  Bougie,  an  almost  deserted  port,  three 
days'  sail  from  Algiers, 

Without  money  or  friends  at  Bougie,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  party  to  go  to  Algiers  ;  but 
the  passage  was  pronounced  impossible  by  sea 


at  that  time  of  year,  and  it  was  deemed  so  dan- 
gerous by  land,  on  account  of  robbers,  that  the 
cadi  of  the  town  refused  them  permission  to  at- 
tempt it.  To  overcome  his  opposition,  Arago 
and  M.  Berthemie  had  to  sign  a  document  pro- 
testing that  they  had  undertaken  the  journey  in 
opposition  to  his  will,  and  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  result.  They  then  bargained 
with  a  Mahomedan  priest  to  guide  them  to  Al- 
giers for  the  sum  of  twenty  piastres  and  a  red 
mantle.  They  had  themselves  to  assume  the 
garb  of  Mussulmen,  and  then,  first  showing 
their  guide  that  they  had  no  money  or  valuables 
with  them,  so  that  if  they  were  killed  he  would 
lose  his  reward,  they  set  out,  accompanied  by 
an  escort  of  Moorish  sarlors  who  were  drawn 
from  the  crew  of  the  ship.  Arago  had  made 
friends  with  the  remaining  lion,  and  at  his  de- 
parture paid  him  a  farewell  visit. 

The  overland  journey  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied nearly  three  weeks,  during  which  the  ad- 
venturers encountered  a  series  of  perils  from 
wild  beasts,  wandering  Kabyles  or  desert  robbers, 
and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed.  Had  they  been  recognised 
as  Christians,  they  would  infallibly  have  per- 
ished ;  and,  as  it  was,  their  escape  was  accounted 
almost  a  miracle.  When  at  length  they  arrived 
at  Algiers,  it  was  not  believed  that  they  had 
made  the  transit  from  Bougie,  and  even  the  dey 
himself  was  incredulous  as  to  the  fact,  until  it 
was  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  They  were 
cordially  received  by  the  French  consul,  and 
once  more  placed  in  comfort.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Algiers,  Arago  recovered  his  in- 
struments, which,  with  his  luggage,  had  come 
round  by  sea. 

To  return  to  France,  from  which  an  untoward 
fate  seemed  to  debar  him,  must  naturally  have 
been  the  dearest  object  of  his  wishes  but  again 
an  obstacle  arose  that  detained  him  for  several 
months  on  the  African  coast.  The  old  dey  hud 
been  put  to  death  for  the  sole  crime  of  want  of 
energy  in  governing  ;  and  the  new  one,  perhaps 
not  wishing  to  figure  in  the  same  way,  made  a 
preposterous  claim  upon  the  French  consul  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and,  on  refusal  of  it,  de- 
clared war  against  France.  This  act  rendered 
Arago  and  his  companion  prisoners  of  war. 
They  were  not,  however,  placed  in  confinement, 
but  allowed  to  go  at  large  on  parole.  No  active 
measures  followed  the  declaration  of  war,  but 
the  port  was  closed  against  France  for  five 
months,  during  which  time  the  young  astronomer 
had  leisure  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
social  life  of  the  Algerines.  These  are  not  re- 
markable either  for  their  originality  or  depth, 
and  would  present  nothing  new  to  the  generality 
of  our  readers  were  we  to  quote  them. 

The  dey  continuing  obstinate  in  his  demand, 
and  the  French  consul  as  obstioate  in  his  deter- 
mination not  to  pay  a  cent;  the  trade  with  France 
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languished,  and  at  length  came  to  a  stand-still. 
In  this  dilemma,  one  Bakri,  an  Algerian  mer- 
chant, to  save  his  vessels,  which  were  in  danger 
of  confiscation  if  they  touched  the  French  shore, 
paid  the  sum  demanded  by  the  grasping  dey. 
Permission  to  depart  was  instantly  granted  to 
the  prisoners,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  1809 
Arago  once  more  set  sail  for  Marseilles,  in  com- 
pany with  the  French  consul  and  his  family. 
To  amuse  him,  as  he  said,  the  consul  gave  him 
the  whole  of  the  letters  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balcars  had  been  writing  to  their  friends 
on  the  continent,  with  directions  to  gather  from 
them  any  political  information  that  might  be  of 
service.  Among  them  he  found  despatches  from 
Admiral  CoUingwood,  which  were  sent  to  the 
French  minister  of  naval  affairs  ;  and  he  had  the 
curious  satisfaction  in  others  of  finding  himself 
and  his  actions  commented  upon  in  a  style  not 
intended  for  his  perusal  or  for  the  gratification 
of  his  self-love.  On  the  1st  of  July,  when  olf 
Marseilles,  they  fell  in  with  an  English  frigate, 
which  came  to  debar  their  entrance,  and  whose 
captain  ordered  them  to  the  Hyere  Islands,  to 
await  the  decision  of  Admiral  CoUingwood.  They 
chose  to  disobey  the  order,  and  escaping  to  the 
little  Island  of  Pomegue,  arrived  the  next  day  at 
Marseilles,  where  Arago  disembarked  at  the  laz- 
aretto.  Thus  had  he  arrived  at  home  after  being 
buffeted  about  for  eleven  months  since  his  first 
departure  from  Algiers. 

His  family  had  long  supposed  him  dead,  and 
his  letters  from  the  lazaretto  reached  them  like 
a  voice  from  the  tomb.  The  first  news  he  re- 
ceived from  Paris,  was  an  epistle  from  the  great 
Humboldt,  condoling  with  his  misfortunes,  and 
offering  him  his  friendship.  Then  came  M.  Pons, 
the  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Marseilles, 
whose  society  lightened  the  tedium  of  quaran- 
tine. The  moment  he  escaped  from  the  lazaretto, 
Arago  flew  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  the 
embrace  of  his  mother,  whose  joy  at  his  return 
can  only  be  imagined.  From  his  native  town  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  deposited  his  obser- 
vations, which  he  had  preserved  though  all  his 
tribulations,  at  the  Bureau  of  Longitude  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  'and  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1809,  he 
was  nominated  an  Academician  in  the  place  of 
Lalande.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age. 

Although  he  had  been  nominated  with  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-seven  votes  out  of  fifty-two,  the 
jealousy  of  Laplace  in  favour  of  his  pupil,  M. 
jPoisson,  withstood  his  admission.  Laplace  first 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  wait  until  there 
was  a  vacancy  also  for  M.  Poisson,  and  finding 
that  of  no  avail  here,  opposed  him  on  the  ground 
of  non-qualification.  This  drew  upon  the  great 
man  the  reproof  of  Lagrange,  and  others,  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Academy,  and  Laplace 
withdrew  his  opposition,  and  even  awarded  Arago 


his  vote  on  the  day  of  election,  an  event  wine 
the  latter  records  as  a  source  of  satisfaction  aftt 
the  lapse  of  forty-two  years. 

Shortly  after  his  election,  Arago  was  presen 
ed  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  confirmed  his  nom 
nation ;  but  subsequently,  on  a  frivolous  pretenc 
he  was  ordered  by  the  directors  of  the  conscrij 
tion  either  to  furnish  a  substitute  or  to  join  th 
army  in  person.  He  resisted  this  petty  tyrann} 
and  declared  that  if  driven  to  extremity 
would  present  himself  among  the  conscripts  i 
the  costume  of  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
in  that  garb  would  march  on  foot  through  Pari 
The  director,  fearing  the  effect  such  a  seen 
would  produce  on  the  Emperor,  withdrew  hi 
order. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  Arago  sue 
eeeded  M.  Monge  in  the  professional  chair,  an 
with  this  honorable  era  of  his  life  the  adven 
tures  and  the  history  of  his  youth  may  be  saii 
to  have  terminated.  Of  his  subsequent  caree 
as  an  astronomer  and  a  man  of  science  wehav 
treated  elsewhere.  It  is  known  that  in  183( 
he  became  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academ; 
for  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  that,  in  or 
der  efficiently  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  his  of 
fice,  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  Poly 
technic  School.  He  was  a  zealous  worker,  anc 
discharged  his  duties  to  nearly  the  last  day  o: 
his  life.  How  much  he  honored  his  countr} 
and  benefited  mankind  by  his  unwearied  inves 
tigations  in  the  great  volume  of  nature  is  besi 
known  to  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  simi 
lar  labors. — Leisure  Hour. 
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THE  QUAKER  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  Quaker  of  the  olden  time  ! — 

How  calm  and  firm  and  true. 
Unspotted  by  its  wrong  and  crime, 

He  walked  the  dark  earth  throiisjh! 
The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain, 

The  thousand  lures  of  sin 
Around  hina,  had  no  power  to  stain 

The  purity  within. 

With  that  deep  insight  which  detects 

All  great  things  in  the  small, 
And  knows  how  each  man's  life  affects 

The  spiritual  life  of  all. 
He  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 

By  love  and  not  by  law ; 
The  presence  of  the  wrong  or  right 

He  rather  felt  than  saw. 

He  felt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 

That  nothing  stands  alone, 
That  whoso  gives  the  motive,  makes 

His  brother's  sin  his  own. 
And,  pausing  not  for  doubtful  choice 

Of  evils  great  or  small, 
He  listened  to  that  inward  voice 

Which  called  away  from  all! 

Oh  !  spirit  of  that  early  day, 

So  pure  and  strong  and  true, 
Be  with  us  in  that  narrow  way 

Our  faithful  fathers  knew. 
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Give  strength  the  evil  to  forsake, 

The  cross  of  truth  to  bear, 
And  love  and  reverent  fear  to  make 

Our  daily  lives  a  prayer  I 

WlIITTlER, 


iQ  n 
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Tor  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e'en  now 
lows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come, 
sk  him,  indeed,  what  trophies  he  has  raised, 

what  achievements  of  immortal  fame 
e  purposes,  and  he  will  answer — none, 
is  warfare  is  within.    There  unfatigued 
is  fervent  spirit  labors.    There  he  fights, 
nd  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself, 
nd  never  withering  wreaths,  compared  with  which, 
e  laurels  that  a  Caesar  reaps  are  weeds." 
(e^,  noxious  weeds  and  only  Jit  for  fuel, 
a  which  the  fire  of  God's  eternal  love 
ill  kindle,  nor  will  it  cease  to  burn 
iill  all  the  pride  and  loftiness  of  man 
re  humbled,  and  his  spirit  so  refined, 
Mt  every  faculty,  like  gems  of  pearl 
I  golden  sockets  set,  shines  out  in  pure  perfection, 
hen  strives  he  not  for  fame,  nor  worldly  honor, 
Lit  to  retain  this  pearl  of  princeless  value, 
'^hich  "  nothing  earthly  gives,  nor  can  destroy, 
he  soul's  calnn  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy, 
virtue's  prize."  S.  H. 

9(h  mo.  1556. 


CHARITY. 
Teach  us  true  self-denial 


-we  who  seek 


0  plrck  the  mote  out  of  our  brother's  creed, 
ill  Charity's  forgotten  plant  doth  ask 
he  water-drop  and  die.    With  zeal  we  watch 
,j  inyMnd  weigh  the  doctrine — while  the  spirit  'scapes  ; 
nd  in  the  carving  of  our  cummin-seeds, 
Ur  metaphysical  hair-splittings,  fail 
o  note  the  orbit  of  that  star  of  love 
''hich  never  sets. 

Yes,  even  the  heathen  tribes, 
rho,  from  our  lips,  amid  their  chaos  dark, 
irst  heard  the  "fiat  lux,"  ard  joyous  came, 
ike  Lazarus  from  his  tomb,  do  wildered  ask 
i''hat  guide  to  follow  :  for  they  see  the  men 
'hey  took  for  angels  warring  in  their  paths, 
or  Paul  and  for  Apollos,  till  they  lose 
'he  certainty  that  they  are  one  in  Christ : 
That  simple  clue,  which,  through  life's  labyrinth,  leads 
'o  Heaven's  gate. 

Each  differing  sect,  whose  base 
5  on  some  pure  word,  doth  strictly  scan 
ts  neighbor's  superstructure — point  and  arch — 
uttreis  and  turret,  till  the  hymn  of  praise, 
'hat  from  each  temple  should  go  up  to  God, 
inks  in  the  critic's  tone.    All  Christendom 
s  one  continuous  burnishing  of  shields,  ^j^^- 
Lnd  putting  on  of  armor.    So  the  heat        *  " 
>f  border  warfare  checks  salvation's  way. 
he  free  complexion  of  another's  thought, 
>oth  militate  against  him  :  and  those  shades 
►f  varying  opinion  and  belief, 
Vhich,  sweetly  blended  with  the  skill  of  love, 
Vould  make  the  picture  beautiful,  are  blamed 
LS  features  of  deformity. 

We  toil, 

I'd  controvert,  to  argue,  to  defend, 
Jamping  amidst  imaginary  foes, 
i.nd  visioned  heresies.    E'en  brethren  deem 
L  name  of  doctrine  or  a  form  of  words 
L  dense  partition  wall, — though  Christ  hath  said, 
*See  that  ye  love  each  other." 


So  come  forth. 
Ye  who  have  safest  kept  that  Saviour's  law 
Green,  as  a  living  germ,  within  your  souls. 
Followers  of  the  Lamb!  stand  meekly  forth. 
And  with  the  gentle  panoply  of  love 
Persuade  the  Christian  churches  to  recall 
Their  wasted  energies,  and  consecrate, 
In  one  bright  focal  point,  their  quenchless  zeal : 
Till,  from  each  region  of  the  darkened  globe. 
The  everlasting  Gospel's  glorious  wing 
Shall  wake  the  nations  to  Jehovah's  praise  ! 

L.  H.  S. 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Thougli  in  breadth  not  exceeding  ten  miles, 
the  Dead  Sea  seems  boundless  to  the  eye  when 
looking  from  north  to  south,  and  the  murmur  of 
waves,  as  they  break  on  the  flint-strewn  shore,  to- 
gether with  the  lines  of  driftwood  and  fragments 
of  bitumen  on  the  beach,  give  to  its  waters  a  re- 
semblance to  the  ocean.  Curious  to  experience 
the  sensation  of  swimming  in  so-strange  a  sea,  I 
put  to  the  test  the  accounts  of  the  extreme  buoy- 
ancy felt  in  it,  and  I  was  quickly  convinced  that 
there  was  no  exaggaration  in  what  I  heard.  T 
found  the  water  almost  tepid,  and  so  strong  that 
the  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep  sufficiently  sub- 
merged, the  feet  starting  up  in  the  air  at  every 
vigorous  stroke.  When  floating,  half  the  body 
rose  above  the  surface,  and,  with  a  pillow,  one 
might  have  slept  upon  the  water.  After  some 
time  the  strangeness  of  the  sensation  in  some 
measure  disappeared,  and  on  approaching  the 
shore  I  carelessly  dropped  my  feet  to  walk  out, 
when  lo  !  as  if  a  bladder  had  been  attached  to 
each  heal,  they  flew  upwards,  the  struggle  to  re- 
cover myself  sent  my  head  down,  the  bitter  and 
briny  waters,  from  which  I  had  hitherto  guarded 
my  head,  now  rushed  into  my  mouth  eyes,  ears 
and  nose,  and  for  one  horrible  moment  t-he  only 
doubt  I  had  was  whether  I  was  to  be  drowned  or 
poisoned.  Coming  to  the  surface,  however,  I 
swam  to  land,  making  no  further  attempt  to 
walk  in  deep  water,  which  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve is  almost  impossible. — Eastern  Travel, 

IDLENESS. 

There  is  a  fitult  we  all  condemn  in  the  young, 
and  too  often  indulge  in  without  remorse  our- 
selves. That  fault  is  idleness.  There  is  a  busy- 
idleness,  which  sometimes  blinds  us  to  its  nature 
— we  seem,  to  ourselves,  and  to  others,  to  be  oc- 
cupied, but  what  is  the  result  of  it  all  ?  What 
Hannah  More  calls  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering 
away  of  time,''  whether  it  be  in  "  unprofitable 
small  talk,  or  in  constant  idle  reading,  or  saunter- 
ing over  some  useless  piece  of  work,"  is  surely 
not  ''redeeming  the  time,"  and  yet  how  many 
days  and  hours  are  thus  unprofitably  wasted,  and 
neither  ourselves  nor  others  benefited.  All  wo- 
men who  have  much  leisure  are  liable  to  this 
fault ;  and  besides  its  own  sinfulness,  for  surely 
waste  of  time  is  a  sin,  it  encourages  a  weak,  un- 
energetic  frame  of  mind,  and  is  apt  to  produce 
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either  apathetic  content  in  trifling  occupation,  or 
a  restless  desire  of  excitement  and  amusement,  to 
help  on  the  weary  time  these  trifles  cannot  kill; 
and  those  who  have  their  time  entirely  at  their 
own  disposal,  with  perhaps  no  definite  duty  to 
occupy  them,  should  guard  resolutely  against 
waste  of  time  J  make  duties  for  yourselves;  fix 
hours  for  your  difl'erent  occupations;  do  with 
your  might,  whatsoever  your  hand  findeth  to  do; 
and  carefully,  conscientiously  ascertain  which  of 
your  employments  \s  not  worth  all  this  care;  have 
a  motive,  a  reason  for  all  you  do,  and  frequently 
examine  yourselves  as  to  icliat  you  are  doing ; 
and  surely  you  will  find  time  too  precious  to  be 
either  squandered,  or  frittered,  or  idled  away. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flo^jr  and  Meal. — Fresh  ground  Flour  from  new 
wheat  is  now  sellingat  $6  87  a  7  00.  Old  stock  and 
recently  ground  is  held  at  $6  75.  Soiall  sales  for 
home  consumption  at  $>7  00.  Extra  and  fancy  brands 
are  selling  al  $7  75  a  $8  50.  There  is  little  or  no 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  75.  Corn 
Meal  is  firmer;  strictly  fresh  ground  Penna.  at  $3  37 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  scarce,  and  prices  higher.  Sales 
of  prnae  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  53 
a  1  55,  and  $1  60  a  1  65  for  white.  Rye  is  wanted, 
with  sales  of  new  and  old  at  78  a  79c.  Corn  is  scarce, 
with  sales  of  prime  yeMow  at  67  a  68c,  afloat.  Oats  are 
scarce  ;  sales  of  prime  old  Pennsylvania  at  39  a  40c, 
and  35  a  39c  for  new  Delav^-are. 


II^EMALE  TEACHER  WANTED  to  take  charge  of 
asmall  school  within  thelimitsof  Southern  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  and  under  its  direction;  at  a  moderate 
salary — usual  branches  of  an  English  Education  only 
requiied.    Apply  to 

H.  JENKINS,  Camden,  Del. 
or  WM.  W.  MOORE,  Phila. 
Camden,  Del.,  9th  mo,  1856. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  iOth  of 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Al!  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular. 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
9  mo.  13.  1856— 8t. 


LONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on 
the  first  2d  day  in  the  lUh  Month,  1856.  Lectures 
will  be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher; 
Also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  Medical  Prac- 
titioner—the former  illustrated  by  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, the  latter  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose. — 
TERMS — $65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  ex- 
cept for  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will 
be  S5  each.  For  Circulars,  including  references  and 
further  particulars,  address 

BENJ.  SWA YNE,  Principal, 
LoNDONGROVE  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa 
9  mo.  6 — 5t. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOU 
MEN  AND  B0Y8.  The  Winter  Session  ol  t 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  lentl 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  und 
signed 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 
HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

G"  \  REEN  LAWN  SEMINARY.  This  School 
J'handsomely  situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  C 
Pa.,  nine  miles  south-west  from  West  Chester,  j 
sixteen  north-west  from  Wilmington,  and  is  easy 
access  by  means  of  public  stages,  daily  from  Wilmi. 
ton,  and  tri-weekly  from  West  Chester.  The  fall? 
winter  term  will  commence  on  the  first  of  Ninth  moi 
next,  and  continue  twenty-eight  weeks.  All  the  ess 
tial  branches  of  a  thorough  English  Education  ; 
taught,  also  Drawing,  Ornamental  Needle- work,  i 
the  French  Language.  Extra,  five  dollars  for 
French,  and  three  for  Needle-work,  per  term. 

Tuition,  Board,  and  Washing,  fifty  five  dollars  •, 
term  of  twenty  weeks,  one  half  payable  in  advan 
For  circulars,  address  the  principal. 

Green  Lawn,  Unionville,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Pnn&.pal. 
LYDIA  C.  WOODWARD,  (  ^  , 
J.  ALEXANDER  BOND.   \  ^^'^^^^ 

GENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  F( 
GIRLS.  The  Second  Session  of  this  School  \n 
commence  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  and  contir. 
in  session  for  forty  weeks;  pupils  will  be  receiv 
for  half  the  School  year,  (twenty  weeks.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  Institution,  e 
braces  an  elementary,  practical,  liberal,  and  thorou 
English  Education.  Lectures  will  be  given  duri 
the  session,  on  all  the  different  parts  of  Natural  Scien- 
which  will  he  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  by  exp 
ments,  with  appropriate  apparatus. 

Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  Languages  will 
taught  by  experienced  teachers. 

This  Institution  is  situated  at  W^heatland,  Mom 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  healthy  and  pleasant  locatic 
ten  miles  from  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  Valley 
R.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  within  five  minutes  we 
of  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  above  Road,  and  fv 
miles  from  West  Rush,  on  the  C.  &  N.F.  Road,  frc 
either  of  which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  freeof  charg 
This  is  to  be  a  Frknda^  School,  but  not  to  the  e 
elusion  of  others  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  t 
rules,  which  arc  designed  to  promote  the  best  vvelfa 
of  the  pupils,  and  induce  propriety  of  conduct,  wi 
the  observance  of  our  testimony  of  plainness  of  spee 
and  simplicity  of  attire. 

For  board,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  pens,  ink,  a 
fuel,  $120.00,  per  School  year,  $60.00  per  half  ter: 
one  half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  e 
of  twenty  weeks. 

Library  and  class  books  furnished  by  the  Scho( 
for  the  use  of  which  $2  per  session  will  be  charge 
No  extra  charges,  except  for  the  Languages.  St 
tionary  furnishe  1  at  the  usual  prices. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  provide  herself  wi 
a  pair  of  over  shoes,  wash  basin,  towels,  tooth-bruF 
and  cup,  and  have  each  article  of  clothing  distinct 
marked. 

Letters  directed  to  the  principal,  Scottsville,  Mo 
roe  Co.,  N.  Y.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  address  tl 
principal.  STEPHEN  COX,  Principal, 

Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,Lodge  St.  North  side  of  Penna.  Bai 
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"  A  qualification  for  the  gospel  ministry  can- 
ot  be  purchased  with  gold  or  silver  \  it  cannot 
e  received  from  men  or  the  teachings  of  men  ; 
))ut  it  must  be  '  taught  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Jhrist,'  as  the  apostle  received  it,  who,  when  he 
fiad  received  it,  said,  *  I  did  not  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
em  to  them  that  were  apostles  before  me  but 
ae  went  on  the  gospel  mission  to  whicb  he  had 
i)een  called,  '  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
'  ■«  (Jod.^  The  nature  of  the  gospel  ministry  has 
•'^'^fiilt  changed;  the  servant  of  Christ,  even  now, 
must  wait  for  the  anointing  of  the  Lord's  spirit 
to  rest  upon  him  j  he  cannot  pray  or  preach  when 
MoDlhe  pleases,  or  in  his  own  will  or  time ;  for  if 
bis  prayers  be  performed  in  bis  own  will,  be 
knows  not  what  to  pray  for ;  henoe  the  apostles 
waited  till  the  spirit  helped  their  infirmites  ^  with 
groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered.'  And  in 
j-eiation  to  the  ministry,  if  we  were  to  preach 
ill  our  own  will  or  time,  we  might  preach  our  own 
yospel  and  not  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  A  living  ministry  that  is  accompanied 
■^ith  power  to  baptize  the  soul,  does  not  consist  in 
preaching  the  experience  of  other  men,  but  in 
testifying  to  those  things  which  our  eyes  have 
seen  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  good 
word  of  life  and  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come. 

^'In  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  gift  I  think 
there  is  often  more  danger  of  saying  too  much 
than  to  little,  and  I  find  it  very  needful  for  me 
to  be  careful  in  this  respect,  lest  I  might  encom- 
pass myself  about  with  sparks  of  my  own  kind- 
ling and  thereby  dishonor  Christ.  But  I  believe 
as  the  eye  is  kept  single  to  Him,  he  will  open 
with  clearness  what  he  requires  his  servants  and 
handmaids  to  do,  and  what  they  shall  leave  un- 
done^.   0  that  I  may  ever  seek  for  this  spirit  of 


true  discernment  with  a  prayerful  spirit  and  a 
willing  mind." 

"I  can  set  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
declaration,  '  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is 
light.'  But  to  attain  this  experience,  the  Chris- 
tian believer  must  cast  down  '  every  crown'  and 
walk  in  the  paths  of  humility  and  self-denial ; 
because  humility  is  the  proper  station  of  man, 
acd  Christ  will  only  be  the  leader  of  such  as  are 
willing  to  follow  him  in  this  path,  fdr  he  is 
*  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.'  Come  then,  my 
soul,  and  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  thy  Re- 
deemer. He  hath  called  thee  by  the  gentle  ex- 
tendings  of  his  love,  '  Come  with  me  from  Le- 
banon, my  spouse,  with  me  from  Lebanon ;  look 
from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  Shenir 
and  Hermon,  from  the  lion's  den,  from  the 
mountains  of  the  leopards.'  Then  will  Christ 
continue  to  gi-ve  thee  light.  He  will  be  thy  Alpha 
and  Omega,  and  all  the  various  probations  and 
baptisms  through  which  thou  may  have  to  pass, 
shall  be  for  thy  sanctification  and  refinement. 
The  Christian's  journey  is  one  of  continual  pro- 
gression ;  we  must  advance  daily  step  by  step, 
adding  to  our  faith,  virtue,  which  is  the  resist- 
ance of  temptation  ;  to  virtue  the  increase  of  di- 
vine knowledge,  which  is  the  bread  of  life;  to 
knowledge,  patience,  which  is  abundantly  need- 
ful to  the  believer,  who  is  not  to  live  by  bread 
alone  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God  ;  to  patience,  temperance ;  to 
temperance,  godliness ;  to  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity, 
which  is  the  love  of  Grod.  Thus  by  a  continual 
progression  of  the  ^  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  the 
soul  rises  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  anoth- 
er, until  it  attains  to  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of 
that  kingdom,  ^  of  the  increase,  government  and 
peace  of  which  there  shall  never  be  an  end.'' 

Gambling  a  prominent  evil  at  St.  Thomas. 

^'  Gambling,  which  is  one  of  the  most  detesta- 
ble vices,  and  a  snare  in  which  the  feet  of  many 
an  inexperienced  youth  becomes  entangled,  is, 
unhappily,  too  fashionable  in  this  place ;  and 
strangers  visiting  here  from  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
world,  unless  they  are  established  against  such 
practices,  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  not  only 
their  money,  but  their  character  also.  Gambling 
has  many  concomitant  vices,  and  he  who  be- 
comes a  victim  to  them  may  rest  assured  that  he 
is  on  the  downward  road  to  ruin.    He  may  be- 
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gin  by  thinking  himself  secure,  but  he  gradually 
loses  his  integrity,  and  step  by  step  he  recedes 
from  the  path  of  virtue  till  he  loses  all  sense  of 
moral  and  religious  refinement  and  drowns  his 
wretchedness  in  the  labyrinths  of  despair.  An 
instance  was  related  to  me  here,  of  a  young  man 
who  came  to  St.  Thomas,  with  a  large  amount  of 
funds  to  conduct  a  mercantile  business ;  but  in- 
stead of  resisting  the  temptations  which  the 
gambling  table  presented,  was  captivated  by  the 
prospect  of  amassing  sudden  wealth  ;  and  enter- 
ed into  this  school  of  fraud  and  villainy  with  a 
reputable  character  and  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  at  his  control ;  but  alas  !  his  money  was 
very  soon  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery  ; 
he  acquired  habits  of  intemperance  by  comming- 
ling with  those  who  made  themselves  his  friends, 
until  by  their  superior  skill  they  had  rendered 
him  penniless,  when  he  was  left  friendless,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  forlorn  hope  of  drown- 
ing his  sorrows  by  a  resort  to  other  vices,  which 
soon  terminated  his  existence  in  despair.  This 
little  history,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  only  one  of  thou- 
sands similar  to  it  that  occur  among  gamblers, 
and  ought  to  be  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  all 
those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  captivated  by 
the  alluring  propects  of  gain  held  out  before 
them  ;  but  who  unhappily  look  not  at  the  rock 
upon  which  they  will  inevitably  be  wrecked,  un- 
til it  is  too  late  for  them  to  escape  the  danger  to 
which  they  have  exposed  themselves.  If  men 
would  only  acquaint  themselves  more  fully  with 
human  nature,  they  would  find  that  man  loses 
his  innocency  by  gradual  steps ;  and  by  looking 
at  the  termination  inatead  of  the  beginning  of  a 
career  of  vice,  they  would  learn  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  the  avenues  of  their  minds 
against  the  first  presentation  of  evil.  Then  when 
temptation  presents  dangers  which  it  promises 
its  votaries  shall  shun,  but  never  aids  them  to 
avoid,  it  would  be  resisted.  The  cunning  of  the 
serpent  would  be  detected  and  man  would  not  bo 
beguiled  by  its  evil  suggestions." 

Of  Cuba  and  the  slave  trade  there  is  the  fol-' 
lowing  brief  record  :  For  two  days  we  were 
in  sight  of  the  island  of  Cuba  ;  but  the  dangerous 
navigation  along  its  coast,  and  a  wreck  on  its 
shoals,  warned  us  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  the  wind  being  in  our  favor, 
we  took  a  northward  course  that  we  might  soon- 
er get  into  the  Oulf  Stream.  A  deep  sense  of 
the  unutterable  horrors  of  slavery  filled  my  mind 
as  I  reflected  upon  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  large  island.  Subjected  by 
the  strong  arm  of  oppression  to  innumerable  tor- 
tures, their  physical  condition  is  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  Their  moral  condition  is  also  propor- 
tionably  degraded ;  neither  is  there  a  prospect  to 
human  vision  of  a  mitigation  of  the  evils  arising 
out  of  this  cruel  and  barbarous  traffic  in  human 
flesh.  The  demand  and  high  prices  given  for 
slaves,  is  such  as  to  ofi'er  inducements  to  unprin- 


cipled men  to  import  human  cargoes  from  jBi^"''^" 
coast  of  Africa;  and  it  is  believed  that  more  • 
annually  imported  into  Cuba  now,  and  umV 
more  cruel  circumstances,  than  at  any  former  w-  *^ 
riod.    About  60,000  are  annually  brought  fri»  . 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  this  island  alone.     tB- ' 
amount  of  human  misery  occasioned  by  this  criBr 
traffic  can  scarcely  be  imagined. ■'- 

Extracts  from  Letters.  ■ 
In  our  spiritual  journey,  there  is  great  neK 
that  we  gird  ourselves  about  with  the  mantle  ■ 
patience  and  put  on  the  shield  of  faith.  WiB 
truth's  weapons,  which  are  *  mighty  through  GcB. 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  our  warfare,  we  sb:l- 
assuredly  gain  the  victory  and  an  establishiQeB 
in  that  state  of  righteousness  which  consists  I 
peace  and  quietness  here,  with  the  full  assuranj' 
that  these  shall  continue,  even  when  time  to  I  ' 
shall  be  veiled  in  eternity.    Although  we  m 
sometimes  feel  we  are  far  separated  from  thl: 
happy  condition,  and  have  been  carried  awji" 
by  doubts  and  discouragements;  yet,  even  I' 
this  state,  we  may  be  instructed ;  for  such  is  iXW^"^- 
goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father  that  he  will  n  V^^ 
leave  nor  forsake  us  here.    See  how  it  was  will' 
the  prophet  when  he  sat  among  the  captives  1:1 
the  river  of  Chebar;  it  was  there  the  heaveil 
were  opened  and  he  beheld  the  visions  of  Go(l 
Our  confidence  must  be  firmly  fixed  upon  Hi;l 
who  knoweth  our  frame,  and  who  is  ever  willinj 
to  teach  his  dependant  and  dedicated  children,  il" 
order  that  they  may  be  established  upon  tbB- 
foundation  which  can  never  be  moved.  We  shal 
know  as  we  are  willing  to  trust  to  his  holy  ai(i 
that  as  certainly  as  He  nerved  the  arm  of  JDavii 
to  smite  the  champion  of  the  Philistine  host.  Hi 
will  as  certainly  strengthen  us  by  his  power  (I 
put  to  flight  all  the  enemies  of  our  soul's  peac<l- 
We  have  no  cause  then  to  be  discouraged,  f(l' 
while  we  rely  upon  Him,  we  shall  know  a  coeI 
tinual  advance  in  the  light,  because  His  heavei  l 
ly  illuminations  will  become  brighter  and  brigh?| 
er,  until  the  meridian  splendor  of  the  Lord's  da  I 
bursts  forth  upon  the  soul ;  and  whatever  ma  I 
be  our  situation  in  life,  if  patience  be  allowed  1 1 
have  its  perfect  work,  nothing  shall  be  able  t 
deprive  us  of  this  enjoyment.     Though  Joh; 
was  an  exile  upon  Patmos,  yet,  he  was  permittei  |jf 
to  be  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  ther  • 
to  enjoy  those  glorious  revelations  concerninti 
which  he  was  commanded,  '  write  these  thing 
in  a  book,'  that  a  memorial  might  be  kept  o  1 
them.  Well,  the  same  things  may  be  experience(  '^^ 
by  us,  and  often  are  realized  ;  and  could  we  eve  ^^j, 
bear  them  in  remembrance  as  the  mercies  of  God  ^ 
as  the  overshadowings  of  his  goodness,  we  wouk 
often  be  willing  to  erect  a  little  Bethel  in  com 
memoration  thereof."  , 

"It  has  been  my  desire  for  thee  my  deaij  Ef 
friend,  that  thy  experience  may  become  perfect  ' 
ed  in  the  light  by  thy  obedience  and  dedicatioD  |  [i 
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i  all  its  manifestations.    I  am  persuaded  it  has 
lone  in  thy  mind  with  a  heavenly  lustre,  and 
1  its  brightness  thou  hast  desired  to  make  thy 
>venant  with  the  God  of  thy  life,  and  hast  been 
■ady  to  say  with  the  patriarch  formerly,  '  Sure- 
'  the  Lord  was  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it  not/ 
layest  thou  ever  remember  that  '  in  Him  there 
1  no  darkness  at  all/  and  as  thy  confidence  is 
3ntered  here,  and  thy  spirit's  chamber  dedicated 
0  his  holy  name,  thou  shalt  become  clothed  with 
ibat  spirit  of  discernment  which  will  enable  thee 
-  |o  behold  the  workings  of  the  divine  hand,  in 
ttjlilr^^^  baptisms  through  which  thou  mayest  have 
[)  pass  in  thy  journey  towards  Mount  Zion,  the 
'sii'ijtii  '^^^  saints'  solemnities, 

wosij     "  It  is  good  for  us  to  feel  the  turnings  and 
Ivmi  verturnings  of  the  hand  of  a  merciful  Father, to 
ontemplate  the  workings  of  his  power  in  bring- 
.^fei  pg  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light; 
iroini  herefore,  however   deep  our   provings,  they 
rre-l  ai  hould  be  endured  with  this  sentiment  ever  be- 
erea  ore  us,  '  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
lim.'    Such  an  entire  confidence  would  enable 
ieffil  IS  to  pass  through  the  depths  of  Jordan,  to  stand 
|;f3s,  IS  with  our  feet  in  the  bottom  thereof,  and  bring 
nm      stones  of  memorial,  precious  in  the  sight  of 
e  hean  )ur  heavenly  Father.    When  we  contemplate  our 
]!nf(j  ivant  of  qualification  to  advance  the  Lord's  cause, 
I  io  we  not  feel  the  necessity  of  washing  seven 
times  in  that  river  which  has  healing  virtues  ? 
vji^pj  A.nd  yet,  we  may  be  secretly  looking  towards 
p  (j  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  with 
Ifjjj  desires  to  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ;  we  would 
rather  choose  for  ourselves  the  medium  of  res- 
toration.    But,  my  dear  friend,  thou  knowest 
this  will  not  do,  thou  knowest  our  own  wills 
must  be  slain,  and  all  brought  into  obedience  to 
Christ.    Do  not  shun  this  cross,  but  rather  be 
willing  to  take  it  upon  thee,  and  thou  will  find  in 
thy  own  experience  the  truth  of  the  declaration, 
'  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.'  Such 
is  the  experience  of  all  who  become  the  followers 
of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart." 

"Could  the  conviction  that  we  are  born  for  a 
higher  destiny  and  more  glorious  inheritance 
than  that  which  we  now  realize  arouse  every 
dormant  energy  of  the  mind  in  the  morning  of 
life,  how  many  dangers  might  we  shun,  how 
might  we  be  enabled  to  baffle  temptation,  and 
guard  against  the  snares  in  which  the  feet  of  the 
inexperienced  traveller  often  become  entangled  ! 
Mayest  thou  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  an 
early  sacrifice.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  armor 
of  the  child  of  God  ;  thou  wilt  find  it  an  all-suf- 
ficient shield  in  every  approach  of  the  enemy  of 
thy  soul's  peace  and  happiness.  In  this  day 
there  is  need  of  valiants  in  Christ's  army,  that 
the  aliens  may  be  put  to  flight  which  have  de- 
fied the  armies  of  the  living  God.  Thou  art  no 
doubt  sensible  of  this,  for  I  believe  thou  hast 
felt  many  testimonies  dear  to  thy  best  life." 
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"  In  the  journey  thou  took  with  thy  valued 
parents,  to  the  southern  part  of  our  country,  thou 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  desolation 
of  moral  principle  and  violation  of  human  rights, 
which  are  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  Him  who  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth.  With  all  our  boasted  claims  to  the  name 
of  a  benevolent  and  upright  nation,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  prophet  is  applicable  to  us,  ^  Justice 
is  tramplqd  under  foot,  mercy  is  slain  in  the 
streets,  and  equity  cannot  enter.'  When  I  con- 
template this  state  of  things  among  a  people  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  my 
soul  has  often  to  go  mourning  on  its  way,  because 
there  are  so  few  who  are  willing  to  be  mouth  for 
the  dumb. 

"  We  as  a  religious  Society  have  placed  our- 
selves before  the  world  in  the  attitude  of  the 
friends  of  the  oppressed,  and  it  is  the  prayer  of 
my  heart  that  as  a  Society  and  as  individuals  we 
may  embrace  every  ri^ht  opening  to  plead  their 
cause. 

"  I  believe,  as  faithfulness  is  abode  in,  on  the 
part  of  those  upon  whom  the  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  place  the  ark  of  this  testimony,  the 
day  will  come  when  the  bonds  of  the  oppressed 
shall  be  loosed,  and  Ethiopia  shall  availingly 
stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God." 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  PRAYER. 

"  Continue  in  prajer,  and  watch  in  the  same  with 
thanksgiving. — Colossians  iv.  2. 

"  Devotion  of  mind  is  itself  a  silent  prayer, 
which  wants  not  to  be  clothed  in  words,  that 
God  may  better  know  our  desires."  Sermons  by 
Smallridgej  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

"Never  omit  without  some  indispensable  ne- 
cessity, a  day  without  silent  prayer,  and  a  little 
reading,  for  'tis  very  essential.  'Tis  that  which 
must  soften  your  heart,  and  take  away  its  hard- 
ness and  inflexibility.  The  hardest  wax  will  melt 
before  the  fire;  and  the  sunbeams  discover  a 
thousand  little  motes  and  atoms,  which  we  see 
not  without  it ;  and  when  it  discovers,  we  see  it 
moves  and  stirs  them  :  and  what  before  seemed 
pure  and  clean,  we  discern  to  be  full  of  dust 
and  motes.  So  a  frequent  exposing  of  ourselves 
before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  makes  us  see 
our  imperfections  and  failings ;  which  is  what  all 
men  put  together  cannot  do,  either  by  their  know- 
ledge or  pains  and  endeavors.  They  may  just 
touch  the  surface  of  it,  but  cannot  remove  it.  This 
makes  the  necessity  of  silent  prayer,  in  what 
state  or  condition  soever  we  be ;  and  'tis  the 
very  essence  of  a  spiritual  life. 

I  never  approved  of  those  who,  under  pretence 
of  advancement  in  grace,  neglect  silent  prayer; 
but  have  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous snares  of  the  enemy.    And  'tis  for  want 
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of  this  inward  retirement  and  prayer,  that  our 
lives  are  so  imperfect,  and  that  we  are  neither 
penetrated  nor  warmed  with  the  divine  light  of 
truth,  Christ  the  Light.  The  less  we  practise 
silent  prayer,  the  less  desire  we  have  for  it ;  for 
finding  our  minds  set  upon  outward  things,  we 
contract  at  last  such  a  habit,  that  'tis  very  hard 
to  turn  our  minds  inward.  I  earnestly  beseech 
you  to  make  trial  of  what  I  tell  jou,  and  you 
wiR  find  your  account  in  it.'' — M.  Giiion. 


A  LETTER  OF  ADMONITION  FROM  WM.  GROVER.  ! 


To 


Thy  case  and  situation  seem  to  re- 


quire the  kind  attention  of  thy  friends  ;  thy  fre 
quent  neglect  of  meetings  for  worship,  bespeaks 
thy  mind  to  be  not  in  a  tender,  religious  frame, 
but  unguarded,  and  too  indifferent  about  thy 
own  everlasting  good.  There  was  a  time,  I  be- 
lieve, when  thy  mind  was  much  more  sensible  of 
the  benefit  of  attending  meetings,  and  when 
thou  would  have  been  afraid  to  be  absent,  ex- 
cept something  particular  prevented  thy  attend- 
ance. Now  it  seems  a  light  matterj  seldom  more 
than  once  on  a  first  day,  sometimes  not  once, 
and  seldom  on  a  week  day.  It  is  not  the  way  to 
gain  strength  in  the  best  things,  to  neglect  op- 
portunities of  waiting  on  the  Lord.  Remember  ' 
the  scripture  saying  "  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  shall  renew  their  strength."  But  they 
who  neglect  to  wait  upon  him,  are  in  danger  of 
having  their  minds  dissipated,  and  turned  from 
good,  and  of  coming  to  have  a  pleasure  and  de- 
light iji  those  things,  which  once  they  esteeemed 
not  worth  possessing — things  which  bring  no 
solid  peace  to  the  mind.  These  are  accompanied 
with  a  sting,  and  with  bitter  remorse,  unless  the 
pure  witness  in  the  mind  be  so  stifled  and  hur- 
ried, that  it  be  not  heard  nor  understood,  but 
blindness,  darkness  and  insensibility  prevail. 
This  is  a  dreadful  state  ;  but  I  trust  it  is  not  thy 
situation.  Yet,  I  think  if  thou  dost  not  speedily 
turn  about,  thou  art  in  danger  of  losing  the 
sense  thou  once  mayest  have  had  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  religious  life  and  conversation.  Light, 
unguarded  company,  is  liable  to  be  a  sad  snare 
to  thee.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners ;  and  we  may  be  insensibly  leavened, 
if  not  upon  our  guard,  into  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  those  who  do  not  walk  in  innocency.  Thus, 
one  thing  after  another,  of  which  thy  judgment 
may  have  been  convinced,  may  be  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  plainness  and  sincerity  of  speech,  plain- 
ness of  apparel,  simplicity  and  innocency  of 
manners  may  all  be  departed  from  ;  and  thy  poor 
mind  be  exposed  to  many,  many  dangers  and 
temptations,  from  which  thou  mightest  have  been 
preserved,  if  thou  hadst  carefully  maintained  the 
watch,  fled  from  every  appearance  of  evil,  and 
been  afraid  of  having  the  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility of  thy  mind  hurt,  by  touching  and  par- 
taking of  things  of  which  thou  once  saw  the  evil 
and  inconsistency. 


Do  not  be  deceived,  or  believe  any  one  to  be 
thy  true  friend  who  would  rejoice  to  see  thee 
dishonor  thy  profession,  or  set  light  by  any  ten- 
der, religious  scruple.  It  is  a  great  favor  and 
blessing  to  have  a  tender  mind,  fearful  of  doing 
any  thing  to  offend  our  Maker ;  and  those  who 
know  not  the  value  of  this  tenderness  of  mind, 
and  would  willingly  rob  us  of  it,  are  to  be  guard- 
ed  against  as  dangerous  companions. 

I  do  not  mention  this  because  I  believe  thou 
hast  not  once  known  it  to  be  true ;  but  I  believe 
thou  hast  opened  an  ear  to  that  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, will  lead  thee  into  confusion,  if  not  to 
ruin ;  confusion  as  to  the  state  of  thy  mind, 
and  as  to  thy  profession  as  a  Friend ;  and  pe? 
haps,  confusion  as  to  thy  outward  concerns. 

I  see  nothing  but  that  the  situation  at  — 
might  afford  thee  a  competent  livelihood,  il 
properly  minded  ;  but  it  will  require  care.  l\ 
will,  I  believe,  require  thee  to  be  frugal  anc 
careful  of  thy  expenses,  careful  of  thy  time, 
regular  and  punctual  in  doing  thy  business  and 
steady  in  attentien  to  it.  If  thou  art  too  often 
from  home,  thou  mayst  lose  more  in  two  or  three 
hours,  than  will  be  got  again  in  a  week.  By  all 
means  be  consistent.  Do  not  seem  one  thing  and 
be  another.  Be  an  industrious  tradesman,  and 
mind  thy  business.  Let  hardly  anything  call 
thee  from  it  except  thy  religious  duty ;  and  take 
care  to  give  a  suitable  preference  to  this  di^y^ 
above  every  thing.  This  will  make  thee  careful 
how  thou  conductest  thyself  in  thy  business 
with  punctuality,  honesty,  integrity  and  humility 
Thou  wilt  fear  to  dishonor  thy  profession  in  thy 
words  or  in  thy  ways,  and  this  is  the  way  for  thy 
neighbors  to  have  a  confidence  in 
though  some  may  scoff  at  and  deride  the  way 
of  Truth  and  of  simplicity,  yet  all  like  to  have 
to  do  with  those  whom  they  can  depend  upon 
and  who  they  really  believe  arc  preserved  by 
principle  of  integrity  from  doing  them  an  injury 
even  if  they  had  it  in  their  power 

Do  not  despise  little  things,  as  some  may  cal 
them;  remembering  "  he  that despiseth  the  da} 
of  small  things  shall  fall  by  little  and  little. 
And  by  little  and  little,  thou  mayest  get  so  fai 
from  the  right  way,  as  never  more  to  return  tc 
it, — thou  mayest  depart  from  the  way  of  inno 
cence,  the  way  of  plainness,  the  way  of  humili 
ty,  the  way  of  safety,  so  far  as  to  have,  in  ihi 
end,  to  lie  down  in  sorrow,  and  to  wish  that  thot 
hadet  never  known  better  things,  rather  thar 
having  known  them,  to  depart  from  them  anc 
trample  upon  them. 

I  believe  thy  situation  very  dangerous,  and 
requiring  particular  watchfulness  and  resolution 
because  thou  hast,  I  believe,  opened  thy  heart  tc 
some  things  of  an  evil  tendency  ;  and  that  will 
if  not  speedily  and  firmly  stood  against,  tend  tc 
the  blinding  and  darkening  of  thy  understand 
ing.  ^  . 
I  think  I  need  not  make  any  apology  for  thig,  t  ^' 
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,^     friendly  freedom;  as  I  did  not  think  I  could  be 
clear  in  my  duty  to  thee  without  submitting  a 
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few  lines  to  thy  very  serious  perusal,  with  de- 
sires for  thy  real  good. 

Thy  friend,  W. 


''^e'BOF  THE  INWARD  DIRECTION  AND  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD. 

They  who  truly  fear  Grod,  have  a  secret  gui- 
dance from  a  higher  wisdom  than  what  is  barely 
human,  namely,  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  good- 
ness ;  which  does  really,  though  secretly,  pre- 
vent and  direct  them.  Any  man  that  sincerely 
and  truly  fears  Almighty  God,  and  calls  and  re- 
lies upon  him  for  his  direction,  has  it  as  really 
as  a  son  has  the  counsel  and  direction  of  his 
father  :  and  though  the  voice  be  not  audible,  nor 
discernible  by  sense,  yet  it  is  equally  as  real  as 
if  a  man  heard  a  voice  saying,  *  This  is  the  way, 
walk  in  it.' 

Though  this  secret  direction  of  Almighty  God 
is  principally  seen  in  matters  relating  to  the  good 
of  the  soul ;  yet  even  in  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  a  good  man  fearing  God,  and  begging  his 
direction,  will  very  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  find 
it.  I  can  call  my  own  experience  to  witness, 
that,  even  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  my  whole 
life,  I  have  never  been  disappointed  of  the  best 
direction,  when  I  have  in  humility  and  sincerity 
implored  it. 

The  observance  of  the  secret  admonition  of 
this  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart,  is  an  effectual 
means  to  cleanse  and  sanctify  us  ;  and  the  more 
it  is  attended  to,  the  more  it  will  be  conversant 
with  our  souls,  for  our  instruction.  In  the  midst 
of  difficulties,  it  will  be  our  counsellor;  in  the 
midst  of  temptations,  it  will  be  our  strength, 
and  grace  sufficient  for  us ;  in  the  midst  of 
trouble,  it  will  be  our  light  and  our  comforter. 
•  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  influence 
of  this  good  Spirit,  till  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  • 
our  own  emptiness  and  nothingness,  and  our 
minds  are  thereby  brought  down  and  laid  in  the 
dust.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  hum- 
bling Spirit ;  and  the  more  we  have  of  it,  the 
more  we  shall  be  humbled  :  and  it  is  a  sign 
that  either  we  have  it  not,  or  that  it  is  yet  over- 
powered by  our  corruptions,  if  our  heart  be  still 
haughty. 

Attend  therefore,  to  the  secret  persuasions 
and  dissuasijons  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  beware 
of  quenching  or  grieving  it.  This  wind  that 
blows  where  it  lists,  if  shut  out  or  resisted,  may 
never  breathe  upon  us  again,  but  leave  us  to  be 
hardened  in  our  sins.  If  observed  and  obeyed, 
it  will,  on  all  occasions,  be  our  monitor  and  di- 
rector. When  we  go  out,  it  will  lead  us  ;  when  i 
we  sleep  it  will  keep  us  ;  and  when  we  awake,  ' 
it  will  talk  with  us." — Judge  Hale. 

These  are  faithful,  weighty,  and  true  sayings — 
happy  are  those  that  witness  them  so  to  be. 
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LETTER    EROM  T.  D.  TO    GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

LeeJc,  12th  ma,  27th,  1774. 

Duty  to  God  and  the  King  impels  me  to  ad- 
dress him  in  such  language  as  divine  wisdom 
shall  see  meet  to  inspire.  And  let  it  not  seem  a 
strange  thing  to  thee,  Oh  !  King,  that  a  faithful 
subject  should  be  impressed  with  a  deep  inward 
travel  of  spirit  for  thy  prosperity,  with  that  of 
thy  amiable  consort  and  your  royal  offspring,  on 
whose  account  my  knee  hath  often  bowed  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  "  Give  the  King  thy  judg- 
ments, 0  Lord  !  and  thy  righteousness  to  the 
King's  son."  And  I  have  been  secretly  favored 
with  a  belief  that  this  petition  hath  been  ac- 
cepted of  him,  who  inspired  it ;  for  he  is  known 
of  the  truly  dependant  upon  him,  to  be  a  God 
hearing  prayer,  and  answering  in  his  own  time, 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  lively,  sensible 
operation  of  his  holy  spirit ;  it  was  this  that 
qualified  the  faithful  prophets,  plainly  and  avail- 
ingly  to  address  great  and  powerful  Kings,  and 
disclose  the  mind  of  the  Lord  respecting  them, 
and  the  kingdoms  which  in  the  course  of  his 
providence  they  were  permitted  to  govern ;  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  sacred  records,  that  those 
Kings  who  feared  God,  and  hearkened  to  his 
messengers,  he  never  failed  to  bless  and  prosper; 
and  suffer  me,  0  King  !  to  inform  thee  of  the 
deep  exercise  I  have  sustained  for  a  considerable 
time,  from  a  view  which  I  have  cause  to  be- 
lieve was  given  me  by  the  holy  spirit,  of  the 
alarming  tendency  of  the  commotions  that  un- 
happily prevail  in  some  part  of  thy  dominions, 
which  if  not  timely  and  wisely  suppressed,  will,  t 
greatly  fear,  involve  this  nation  in  almost  irre- 
parable grievances  and  troubles,  which  I  heartily 
wish  may  be  rightly  and  timely  apprehended  by 
those  in  authority  under  thee,  and  prudently 
avoided. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  my  concern  to  enume- 
rate the  many  disadvantages  this  nation  must 
inevitably  sustain,  if  things  should  be  carried 
to  extremities ;  what  lays  with  the  greatest 
weight  on  me,  is  the  dreadful  consequence  that 
may  attend,  should  the  sword  be  once  unsheathed, 
for  who  can  precisely  determine  where,  when, 
or  in  what  it  may  end  ?  The  painful  view  gives 
me  of  these  important  things,  has  for  some  weeks 
past  exceedingly  afflicted  me.  Most  gladly  would 
I  have  divested  myself  of  the  distress  it  brought, 
and  sheltered  myself  under  an  apprehension  of 
ray  inability  to  engage  in  things  of  so  high  a 
nature ;  but  infinite  wisdom  will  work  by  such 
instruments  as  he  sees  meet,  and  his  powerful 
word  has  been  as  a  fire  within  me,  so  that  I  dare 
not  any  longer  keep  silence,  but  in  humble  aw- 
ful fear  and  obedience  offer  these  weighty  things, 
0  King  !  to  thy  serious  consideration,  imploring 
divine  goodness  to  give  thee  a  due  sense  of  them, 
and  endue  thee  with  wisdom  and  resolution  to  act 
for  thy  own  and  thy  subjects'  good,  and  the  pre-. 
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servation  of  peace  and  tranquility  throughout 
thy  extensive  dominions ;  and  wherein  some  of  thy 
American  subjects  may  bo  thought  blameworthy, 
suffer  me,  0  King !  to  entreat  thee  to  deal  with 
them  as  a  tender  Father  and  compassionate 
Sovereign  ;  chastise  them,  but  not  with  scorpions  ; 
rebuke  them,  but  not  in  anger;  so  shalt  thou 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  rending  of  a 
potent  empire,  and  by  lenient  measures  win  and 
secure  to  thyself  their  obedient  loyalty  and 
affection. 

May  Grod  Almighty  bless,  prosper,  and  direct 
thee,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  thy  faithful  friend 
and  loyal  subject,  Frances  Dodshon. 


ON  SILENCE. 

The  breathings  of  a  recollected  soul  are  not 
nohj  or  clamorous.  The  language  in  which  de- 
votion loves  to  vent  itself,  is  that  of  the  inward 
man,  which  is  secret  and  silent,  but  yet  God 
hears  it,  and  makes  gracious  returns  unto  it. 
Sometimes  the  pious  ardors  and  sensations  of 
good  souls  are  such  as  they  cannot  clothe  in 
words;  they  feel  what  they  cannot  express." 
Munro,  vol.  1,  206. 

^  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  vastly  advan- 
tageous for  the  youth,  if  they  were  taught  fi-e- 
quently  to  place  themselves  in  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, and  there  silently  adore  their  Creator, 
Redeemer  and  Sanctifier  ;  for  hereby  they  would 
become  habitually  recollected;  devotion  would 
be  their  element^  and  they  would  know  by  expe- 
rience, what  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  great 
apostle  meant,  when  they  enjoin  us  to  pray  with- 
out ceasing." — Munro,  vol.  1^  214,  215. 

''There  are  three  kinds  of  silence;  the  first  is 
of  words,  the  second  of  desires,  and  the  third  of 
thoughts.  The  first  is  excellent ;  the  second  is 
more  excellent ;  and  the  third  is  most  excellent. 
In  the  first,  that  is  of  words,  virtue  is  acquired. 
In  the  second,  namely,  of  desires,  quietness  is 
attained.  In  the  third,  of  thoughts,  internal  re- 
collection is  gained."  Molino's  Spiritual  Guide, 
part  1,  Ckap.  17. 

"  We  must  make  every  creature  keep  silence; 
we  must  ourselves  be  silent,  that  in  this  profound 
silence  of  the"  whole  soul,  we  may  hearken  to 
that  ineffable  voice  of  the  Spouse.  We  must 
listen  with  an  attentive  ear,  for  it  is  a  still,  small 
voice,  which  is  not  heard,  but  by  those  who  hear 
nothing  else.  0  !  how  seldom  is  it,  that  the 
soul  keeps  itself  silent  enough  for  God  to  speak. 
The  smallest  murmur  of  our  vain  desires,  or  of 
a  self-love  attentive  to  self,  confounds  all  the 
words  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  We  perceive  very 
well,  that  he  speaks,  that  he  demands  something: 
but  we  know  not  what  he  says,  and  we  are  often 
very  glad  not  to  guess  it.  The  least  reserve, 
the  least  regard  to  self,  the  smallest  apprehen- 
sions of  hearing  too  clearly  that  God  demands 
what  we  are  unwilling  to  give,  disturbs  the  in- , 


ternal  speaking."  Fenelon,  on  the  operationsP"^'' 
of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

''  We  too  often  talk  of  dispensations  beyonc 
our  attainment;  and  so  forget  and  neglect  hoi} 
stillness,  leading  to  the  perfect  death  and  daii^ 
mortification  of  the  ill  habits  and  customs  of  th( 
old  nature  and  the  world,  and  pressing  into  the 
humility,  poverty,  innocence  and  simplicity, 
that  should  be  in  us,  and  would  more  beautify  us 
in  the  sight  of  God,  than  all  other  gifts  and 
knowledge  whatever,"  'Bromley's  works,  page 
164. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HABIT. 

The  astonishing  power  which  habit  exercises 
over  us,  is  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  analyse  the  deep  workings  of»the 
human  mind,  and  who  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  change  the  every  day  routine  of  their 
proceedings.  But  a  little  observation  will  con 
vince  us  that  the  chains  in  which  habit  binds 
every  faculty  of  the  soul,  are  most  powerful  en- 
gines of  good  or  evil. 

And  while  we  take  heed  not  to  confound  cause 
and  effect;  while  we  remember,  that  habit  is  not 
itself  the  holy  principle  of  Grace  within  us, 
which,  when  really  formed  in  the  soul,  seems  as 
a  well,  springing  up  to  eternal  life  ;  we  shall  yet 
find  that  habit  becomes  a  singularly  useful  hedge 
about  the  spiritual  vineyards  ;  strengthening  the 
feeble  aspirations  of  the  soul  after  good  things, 
encouraging  the  growth  of  divine  grace  in  the 
heart,  and  retaining  in  the  services  of  piety  all 
the  nobler  faculties  of  the  intellectual  part  of 
our  natures. 

Sentiments  of  grateful  love  will  lead  to  actions 
of  obedience  and  devotion  on  the  one  hand  ;'  the 
habit  of  performing  these  actions,  will,  on  the 
other,  deepen  the  love  by  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally prompted.  Many  of  us  know  how  the 
habit  of  rendering  thanks,  which  spring  from 
love  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  his  never  failing 
mercies,  strengthens  that  love  towards  him  ;  how 
the  habit  of  tracing  the  footsteps  of  Providence 
amid  the  intricate  paths  of  life,  strengthens  our 
faith  and  hope  from  which  the  habit  arose  ;  how 
the  habit  of  referring  all  events  to  his  choice  and 
direction,  strengthens  the  resignation  which 
gave  birth  to  the  habit.  And  thus  we  might 
proceed  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  Chris- 
tian graces.  -  . 

Such  being  the  use  and  power  of  habit,  how 
greatly  does  the  cultivation  of  good  ones,  prompt- 
ed and  assisted  as  it  is  doubtless  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  prepare  us  for  the  enjoyments  and  hap- 
piness of  glorified  spirits — for  the  society  of 
Heaven.  Religion  is  not  merely  a  sentiment,  it 
is  not  a  set  of  abstract  theories,  apart  from  our 
every  day  occupations.  Like  an  atmosphere,it  must 
surround,  pervade  and  mingle  with  every  motive 
and  action.  Some  appear  to  believe  that  religion 
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consists  iQ  worshipping  the  supreme  being  ;  and, 
by  consequence  deem  all  time  misspent  which  is 
'evoted  to  secular  objects;  even  the  Creator's 
eautiful  handiworks,  the  earth  which  is  full  of 
is  riches,  and  teeming  with  beauty,  life,  and 
?)yousness,  are  all  quite  beneath  the  contempla- 
,on  of  such  as  imbibe  this  narrow  view  of  man's 
,  uty  and  his  destiny, 
us  I  would  rather  define  that  mind  as  a  religious 
one,  which  has  acquired  the  habit  of  conducting 
every  thing  with  reference  to  its  Creator's  eter- 
nity. While  such  a  soul  forgets  not  to  worship 
publicly  as  well  as  in  the  closet ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cret of  the  heart,  to  commune  with  its  God, 
under  an  abidiog  sense  of  His  omnipresence,  it 
will  also  take  a  far  wider  range  than  the  one  to 
OD.  which  I  have  alluded. 

While,  he  traces  the  guiding  finger  of  the 
Deity  in  all  the  minor  events  of  life,  he  remem- 
bers that  we  are  placed  in  this  world  to  be  trained 
for  Heaven  ;  that  we  must  practice  the  tempers 
and  the  graces  of  Heaven  in  our  every  day  em- 
ployments— that  the  man  of  business,  who,  from 
motives  which  arise  in  a  conscience  enlightened 
and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  pre 
serves  an  unsullied  integrity  amidst  the  contam- 
ination of  the  world's  traffic,  does  exhibit  the 
beauty  of  a  religious  character,  as  truly  as  another 
who  sits  in  his  closet  and  writes  a  devotional 
treatise.  They  are  parts  of  a  whole  ;  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  separate  the  idea  of  them.  Wheth- 
er therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'''  We  weave 
snares  for  our  consciences,  when  we  allow  our- 
selves to  believe  that  the  lawful  pursuits,  the 
intellectual  or  the  simple  pleasures  of  life,  ne- 
cessarily carry  us  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  Re- 
ligion. They  may  be  the  very  best  means  of 
bracing  our  minds  for  the  highest  department  of 
rcligous  devotional  exercises,  either  on  behalf  of 
ourselves  or  others;  "  whoso  offereth  praise,  glo- 
rifieth  me.''  I  believe  we  do  offer  no  unaccept- 
able praise  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  when  with 
hearts  peacefully  reposing  in  His  love,  we  enjoy 
the  beautiful  world  in  which  he  has  placed  us; 
and  when  we  expand  with  glowingbenevolence  to- 
wards all  around  us,  or  receive  with  adoring  thank- 
fulness the  sweet  love  with  which,  as  in  silver 
chains,  some  of  us  are  bound  to  each  other. 

Love  to  God  and  to  our  neighbor,  we  are  told 
by  the  sacred  lips  of  Truth,  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Divine  law;  and  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  a  grace  which  is  not  employed 
in  carrying  out  these  two  principles.  Are  we 
then  watching,  as  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  for  the 
precious  opportunities  which  are  presented  by 
the  swiftly  changing  events  of  each  day,  to  do 
His  work  ? 

For,  whether  it  be  in  public  or  in  private,  life, 
each  day  brings  with  it  the  Christian's  proper  bu- 
siness, both  towards  his  God  and  his  neighbor  ; 
and  by  patiently  persevering  in  its  performance, 


we  call  into  exercise  that  CJiristiau  grace,  which 
we  shall  need  in  Heaven  :  and  we  shall,  ere  long, 
be  surprised  to  find  how  firmly  these  graces  are 
engrafted  in  our  natures,  and  bound  about  our 
souls  with  the  bands  of  habit.  The  commence- 
ment of  great  works  is  generally  small  and  in- 
significant :  the  seed  is  minute,  although  the 
tree  be  of  great  magnitude  ;  but  the  seed  must 
be  planted  in  the  earth,  or  the  tree  will  not 
spring  up. 

So  must  we  take  heed  that  we  form  good  hab- 
its, which  though  they  at  first  may  be  feeble, 
and  of  slow  growth,  will  surely  strengthen  and 
expand  by  degrees.  As  the  tender  plant  is 
nourished  by  the  oft  descending  rain  and  the 
constant  dew  of  Heaven,  so  is  the  vital  principle 
of  Divine  grace  within  us  cherished  by  the  per- 
severing, rather  than  the  great,  efforts  of  daily 
practice  ;  and  these  eftbrts  constitute  our  habits. 

Phillips. 


BURIED  FORESTS. 

Extensive  forests,  covering  valleys  and  hill- 
sides, are  overturned,  and  the  uprooted  trees 
form  a  gigantic  barrier,  which  prevents  the  flow- 
ing off  of  the  waters.  An  extensive  marsh  is 
formed,  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  various  kinds  of  mosses.  As  they  perish 
they  are  succeeded  by  others,  and  so  for  gen- 
erations, in  unceasing,  life  and  labor,  un- 
til, in  the  course  of  time,  the  bottom,  under 
the  influence  of  decay  and  the  pressure  from 
above,  bee:  mes  turf.  Far  below  lies  hard  coal ; 
the  upper  part  is  light  and  spongy.  At  various 
depths,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  an  abundance  of  bogwood  is  found, 
consisting  mostly  of  oak,  hard  and  black  as  ebo- 
ny, or  of  the  rich,  chocolate-colored  wood  of  the 
yew.  Such  ancient  forests  every  now  and  then 
rise  in  awe-inspiring  majesty  from  their  grave. 
The  whole  city  of  Hamburg,  its  harbor  and  the 
broad  tracts  of  land  around  it,  rest  upon  a  sunken 
forest,  which  is  now  buried  at  an  immense 
depth  below  the  surface.  Jt  contains  mostly 
limes  and  oaks,  but  must  also  have  abounded 
with  hazel  woods,  for  thousands*  of  hazel  nuts 
are  brought  to  light  by  excavation.  The  city  of 
New  Orleans,  it  has  been  recently  discovered,  is 
built  upon  the  most  magnificent  foundation  upon 
which  a  city  ever  rose.  It  was  the  boast  of  Ve- 
nice that  her  marble  palaces  rested  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Adriatic  on  piles  of  costly  wood, 
which  now  serve  to  pay  the  debts  of  her  degen- 
erate sons  ;  but  our  Yenicc  has  no  less  than 
three  tiers  of  gigantic  trees  beneath  it.  They 
all  stand  upright,  one  upon  another,  with  their 
roots  spread  out  as  they  grew  ;  and  the  great  Sir 
Charles  Lyeli  expressed  his  belief  that  it  must 
have  taken  at  least  eigieen  hundred  years  to  fill 
up  the  chasm,  since  one  tier  had  to  rot  away  to 
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a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  swamp  before  the 
upper  could  grow  upon  it. — De  Vere's  Leaves 
from  the  Book  of  Nature. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  11,  1856. 


Died,— of  a  lingering  disease  on  the  15th  of  7th  mo. 
last,  Jane  Blackburn,  daughter  of  John  A.  and  Sarah 
Blackburn,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased 
was  a  member  of  Dunning's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Bedford  County,  Pa.  She  bore  her  last  illness  with 
patience  and  resignation,  and  left  her  friends  the  as- 
surance that  she  was  prepared  for  the  change. 

 ,  In  this  city  on  the  3d  inst.,  Elizabeth  Ste- 
venson, wife  of  Wm.  Stevenson,  in  the  S'Tth  year  of 
her  age.  In  the  social  circle  this  loss  will  be  severely 
felt.  She  leaves  a  husband  in  his  91st  year,  after  a 
union  of  58  years,  during  which  she  performed  the 
duties  of  a  faithful  wife  and  loving  mother  with  un- 
wavering cheerfulness  and  devotion.  The  poor  and 
needy  ever  found  in  her  a  friend  and  ready  helper. 

She  was  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  being  faithful  in  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  her  absence  from  her 
accustomed  seat  will  be  •  sensibly  felt  by  many  who 
were  wont  to  look  upon  her  as  a  mother  in  Israel. 
The  Christian  virtues  exemplified  in  the  life  of  our 
beloved  fdend,  numbers  her  among  those  to  whom 
this  language  is  applicable — "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world." 


Tor  Friends' Intel  igencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather^  S^c.^  for  Ninth  Month. 

1855  1856 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24  hours  11  d's  8d's 
.  Do.       the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 

day,  .  .  ...  0  1 
Cloudy  without  storms,  ...  4  5 
Ordinary  clear,      .       .       .        .       .      1.5  16 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  this  month 
for  sixty  seven  years  past  has  been  65.48  deg. — 
that  oT  1855  was  67.61  deg.,  and  of  the  present 
year  67.30  deg.,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
both  this  and  last  year  ranged  about  two  degrees 
higher  than  th^  average  for  that  long  period. 

The  deaths  for  the  five  weeks  computed  in  this 
month  for  1855  amounted  to  1046,  and  for/owr 
weeks  of  the  present  year,  864.  By  making 
the  proper  allowance  for  the  extra  week  of  the 
first-named  year,  1856  will  show  an  excess  over 
that  of  twenty -seven,  J.  M.  B. 

Phila.  10th  mo.  4th,  1856. 


^'  No  man  can  safely  go  abroad  that  does  not 
love  to  stay  at  home ;  no  man  can  safely  speak, 
that  does  not  willingly  hold  his  tongue  ;"no  man 
can  safely  govern,  that  would  not  cheerfully  be- 
come a  subject ;  no  man  can  safely  command, 
that  has  not  truly  learned  to  obey ;  and  do  man 
can  safely  rejoice,  but  he  that  has  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience." — Thomas  A'Kempis.  ^ 


1  For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

The  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  ret 
dent  of  Kansas  to  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania,  d 
scribe  in  a  graphic  manner  the  privations  ai 
sufferings  to  which  the  citizens  of  that  teriito: 
are  subjected. 

As  the  writer  had  no  expectation  of  its  appea 
ing  in  print,  and  as  the  extracts  have  been  ma<  r 
without  his  knowledge,  it  is  deemed  proper  i 
withhold  his  name,  but  I  can  vouch'  for  the  a 
thenticity  of  the  letter,  and  the  known  integri 
of  its  author.    The  destruction  of  Osawatomi 
and  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants  by  an  arm(  • 
band  from  Missouri,  is  one  of  a  series  of  outrage  i 
by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  introduce  in  j 
that  territory  the  curse  of  human  slavery.  Whe  I 
we  contemplate  the  state  of  our  country  at  th  ; 
period  of  its  history,  it  cannot  fail  to  enlist  tl  : 
earnest  thoughts  of  every  lover  of  human  fre 
dom. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  slavei 
was  confined  to  the  thirteen  original  States,  bi 
as  the  lust  of  power  increased,  its  extension  wjj 
demanded  by  the  Southern  portion  of  the  coii 
federacy,  and  the  North  so  far  acquiesced  as  1 
unite  in  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  Compromist 
which,  while  it  extended  the  area  of  slavery,  coi  i 
fined  it  forever  within  certain  limits.  I 

Thirty  years  afterwards  more  slave  territor  1 
was  demanded,  and  in  1854,  the  Missouri  Con  ; 
promise  was  repealed,  and  now  it  is  insisted  b  ' 
the  politicians  of  the  South  that  the  whole  terr 
tory  of  the  Union  shall  be  opened  to  its  inroadi 
Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  facts  of  th! 
case.    The  area  of  the  slave  States  occupies  250 
000  sqiiare  miles,  more  than  the  area  occupie 
by  the  free  States;  nearly  one-half  of  the  Ameri 
can  Continent,  extending  from  Kansas  to  th 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  yet  unoccupied  by  civilized  pec 
pie,  and  should  Kansas  be  admitted  as  a  slav  • 
State  into  the  Union,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  thatth  ! 
territory  beyond  will  also  become  the  inheritanc 
of  slaveholders  and  their  human  chattels,  and  w 
may  yet  see  the  day  that  slavery  will  again  b 
found  upon  the  free  soil  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia^  9th  mo.  1856.  D.  A 

TO  A  FRIEND  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  I 

Kansas,  near  Osawatomie^  9th  mo.  2d,  1856W  ti 
Dear  Priend  : — Thy  kind  letter  or  7th  mot] 
31st  was  put  into  my  hands  last  evening,  havin|!  ■ 
been  picked  up  on  the  prairie,  stripped  of  the  en 
velope,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  my  aunt 
she  supposed  it  must  be  for  me.    This  inform  a 
tion  may  surprise  thee,  but  what  I  shall  tell  thet 
in  this  letter  will  probably  surprise  thee  morei 
A  most  awful  tragedy  was  enacted  in  our  midst] 
on  Seventh  day  morning  last.    I  had  harnessed 
my  team  early  in  the  morning  to  go  to  Osawato- 
mie,  but  while  at  breakfast,  I  was  startled  by 
the  rapid  firing  of  guns  and  cannon.    I  mountedji  .v. 
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the  lofty  hill  near  my  dwelling  which  overlooks 
the  town,  two  miles  and  half  distant.  I  could  see 
large  bodies  of  armed  men  marching  into  the 
town,  and  could  distinctly  hear  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  officers.  Soon  the  firing  ceased,  save^that 
of  the  cannon,  which  was  used  in.  battering 
,  houses,  and  opening  an  iron  safe.  Then  the 
.burning  of  houses  commenced,  and  one  after  an- 
other was  enveloped  in  flames,  till  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Then  the 
ruffians  left,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  one  disap- 
peared in  the  distance,  I  with  others  started  for 
the  town,  to  learn  the  facts  and  aid  the  sufferers. 
It  seems  that  between  300  and  400  Missourians 
had  stolen  into  the  town  unlooked  for.  The 
Free  State  men  rallied  and  drew  up  in  a  thicket, 
and  opened  a  vigorous  charge  upon  the  enemy, 
which  threw  them  into  confusion,  but  they  soon 
rallied  and  returned  to  the  combat.*  There  were 
only  about  30  Free  State  men  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tion, but  they  fought  valiantly  for  half  an  hour, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  flee.  Immediately 
behind  them  was  the  river  with  banks  twenty 
feet  high.  Down  these  they  plunged,  and  while 
swimmiug  across,  they  were  incessantly  fired 
upon  by  the  enemy,  on  the  banks  behind  them. 
The  dead  body  of  a  Free  State  man  was  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  another  was  taken 
from  the  river  this  morning.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  others  were  killed  in  the  battle,  though 
two  others  have  not  been  heard  from.  Three 
were  wounded,  but  not  mortally.  The  Missou- 
rians killed  one  man  as  they  went  into  town,  and 
another  as  they  went  out,  and  carried  away  two 
boys  as  prisoners.  Of  the  killed  and  wounded 
among  the  enemy  we  cannot  speak  positively, 
but  it  is  known  they  carried  away  three  wagon 
loads  of  killed  and  wounded.  I  should  have 
stated  that  they  took  a  drunken  pro-slavery  man 
prisoner,  against  whom  they  had  a  grudge,  and 
killed  him  afterwards.  It  is  a  common  thing  with 
them  to  shoot  or  hang  all  the  prisoners  they 
take.  Nothing  on  the  page  of  history  can  exceed 
the  cruelty  of  these  Border  liuffians.  The  30th 
of  last  month  was  a  lonely  day  in  Osawatomie;  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  its  citizens  were  to  be 
seen,  and  but  few  came  in  from  the  country, 
whilst  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  town  made 
up  the  ground- work  of  the  picture.  On  the  31sfc 
the  poor  vanquished  patriots  began  to  come  in 
from  their  hiding  places  with  timorous  step. 
There  is  now  a  general  invasion  of  Kansas, 
Large  parties  of  Missourians  are  seen  moving 
about.  They  have  notified  the  pro-slavery  men 
to  leave,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Free  State  men. 

It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the  Border  Buffi- 
ans  to  exterminate  us  utterly.  They  have  pro- 
hibited the  bringing  in  of  any  more  provisions 
from  Missouri.  The  people  here  are  nearly  out 
of  bread,  and  do  not  know  how  to  get  any  more. 


No 


one  is  safe,  not  knowing  when  he  may  be 


murdered,  or  driven  from  his  burning  home. 
These  are  indeed  times  which  try  men's  souls. 
The  Missourians  stopped  our  mails  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  kept  them  until  their  plans  of 
invasion  were  completed.    Our  mail  came  in  af- 
ter dark  on  the  night  before  the  destruction  of 
the  town,  and  they  took  the  letters,  tore  them 
open,  and  scattered  them  on  the  prairie.  There 
were  a  number  of  letters  for  me,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived none  but  thine.    We  do  not  know  wheth. 
er  we  shall  have  any  more  mails  or  not ;  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  we  shall,  till  the  troubles 
are  settled.     We  feel  this  to  be  a  great  priva- 
tion.   The  arrival  of  the  mail  was  always  hailed 
with  great  pleasure,  as  it  afforded  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  through  the  windows  of  our  prison- 
house  upon  the  busy  world  of  life  which  lies  be- 
yond the  dark  gulph  of  wickedness  which  sur- 
rounds us.     We  feel  that  if  we  were  separated 
from  our  friends  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  in  comparison  to  having  the  des- 
perate hordes  of  Missourians  between  us.  But 
great  as  our  trials  and  hardships  have  been  hith- 
erto, we  now  feel  that  nothing  is  dear  to  us  but 
life,  and  if  that  is  spared  to  us,  we  shall  have 
cause  for  devout  thankfulness  to  the  Father  of 
mercies.     In  seasons  like  this,  what  can  the 
Christian  do  but  trust  in  God,  and  cast  all  his 
care  upon  Him  who  suffers  none  to  be  tried  be- 
yond what  he  will  enable  them  to  bear,  if  there 
is  but  a  trusting  in  him  with  sincerity  and 
singleness  of  heart.   And  if  it  be  the  will  of  God 
that  we  should  seal  our  testimonies  with  our 
blood,  may  we  be  prepared  for  a  crown  of  life  in 
the  abodes  of  peace,  where  the  wicked  6ease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  soul  is  forever  at  rest. 
I  desire  to  possess  my  soul  in  patience,  and  quiet- 
ly to  wait  for  the  deliverance  which  is  vouchsafed 
to  all  the  children  of  God.    In  the  midst  of  the 
storm  that  is  raging  about  me,  the  word  seems 
to  be    Peace,  be  still.'^    Slavery  !  what  horrors 
are  included  in  that  dreadful  word  ?    What  sin 
is  not  covered  by  that  horrible  name  ?    It  is  in- 
deed    the  sum  of  all  villanies.'^     From  my 
childhood,  I  have  ever  had  an  aversion  to  slavery, 
but  not  until  I  came  to  live  in  close  contact  with 
it,  and  to  feel  the  iron  rule  of  its  power,  did  I 
come  to  hate  it  with  perfect  hatred.    I  almost 
wish  sometimes  that  the  people  of  the  North 
could  feel  a  little  of  the  lash  of  slavery  as  we  feel 
it  here,  that  they  might  become  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty.     It  is  painful  to  see  the 
apathy  which  pervades  the  minds  of  the  North- 
ern people  on  this  important  question.  When  will 
they  arise  in  their  might,  and  say  to  this  great  in- 
iquity, ^'  Thus  farshalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.'' 
The  prospect  before  me  seems  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  to  be  almost  closed.    I  can  only  stand  still 
and  wait  for  the  salvation  of  God.    I  believe  he 
will  yet  arise  for  our  deliverance  in  a  way  that 
will  be  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  send  this  by  a  private  hand.  M. 
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A  PAGAN  PHILANTHROPIST. 

We  mentioned  incidentally,  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  wlien  speaking  of  the  political  status  of  the 
Jews  in  England,  the  fact  that  at  least  one  Pa- 
gan, Sir  Jamsetsee  Jeejeebhoy,  of  Bombay,  had 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  This  worthy 
member  of  British  chivalry  is  a  Parsee,  or  Fire- 
worshipper,  a  merchant  of  great  wealth,  and  still 
greater  munificence,  whose  example  may  well 
put  to  shame  multitudes  who  boast  of  themselves 
as  being  Christians.  He  is  said  to  have  expend- 
ed a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  money  in  works 
of  substantial  public  benefit,  and  in  acts  of  chari- 
ty. He  has  sunk  wells  and  provided  tanks  and 
aqueducts  for  the  refreshment  of  the  dwellers 
in  that  thirsty  land,  and  roads  and  bridges  to 
make  easier  or  possible  their  intercourse  with 
one  another.  On  the  occasion  of  his  knighthood, 
he  gave  £30,000  sterling  for  the  foundation  of 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  indigent  Par- 
sees  at  Bombay,  which  has  now  an  income  of 
£5,000  annually,  and  is  the  means  ofelevatingthe 
condition  of  many  young  persons.  A  striking 
evidence  of  the  liberality  of  views  of  this  remar- 
kable person  is  furnished  in  the  establishment 
by  him  of  a  Hospital  and  Medical  School,  en- 
dowed with  apparatus,  books  and  prizes  for  stu- 
dents. When  we  consider  the  rooted  abhor- 
rence of  Orientals  for  the  demonstrations  of  anat- 
omy, arising  from  their  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  clay  teujple  in  which  the  departed  spirit 
once  dwelt,  this  circumstance  indicates  a  degree 
of  enlightenment  and  superiority  to  the  preju- 
dices of  nation  and  sect  truly  extraordinary. 

Another  proof  of  the  same  elevation  of  ideas 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  the 
education  of  girls  and  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  them.  To  his  own  daughter  he  gave 
an  English  education,  and  he  appears  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  beginning  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  a  nation  with  that  of  the  women 
from  which  it  is  to  spring,  as  well  as  Horace 
Mann  himself.  He  has  just  ofi"ered  to  contribute 
£10,000  toward  the  foundation  of  a  School  of 
Design,  if  the  Government  will  provide  the  site 
and  furnish  the  balance.  The  nicety  of  the  In- 
dian sense  of  color  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
their  handling  of  it,  which  is  seen  in  so  many 
of  their  fabrics,  shows  to  what  a  degree  of  per- 
fection their  artistic  powers  might  be  carried  by 
encouragement  and  education.  A  man  of  such 
enlarged  views  and  transcendent  benevolence  is 
surely  a  phenomenal  one  in  any  country  or  un- 
der any  sky.  But,  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the 
strange  populations  of  the  East,  his  example  may 
perhaps  be  pronounced  the  most  extraordinary 
one  on  record.  The  Parsees,  we  believe,  are  a 
sect  distinguished  above  the  disciples  of  Buddha 
and  of  Mahomet  for  liberality  and  enlargement 
of  views,  if  not  for  intelligence — an  advantage 
which  they  probably  owe  to  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.     But  we  ap- 


prehend  that  it  was  not  to  the  influence  of  his 
sect,  but  to  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind 
and  character,  that  the  East  is  indebted  for  the 
example  and  the  benefactions  of  this  wise  and 
good  man. 

Sir  Jamsetsee  not  long  since  was  presented 
with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London — a  com- 
pliment perhaps  never  before  bestowed  upon 
idolater,  as  he  would  be  called  in  Exeter  HaU 
but  which  has  certainly  been  seldom  as  well  de- 
served  by  the  most  orthodox  of  believers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  man  as  Sir  Jamset-. 
see  Jeejeebhoy  is  doing  a  good  work  for  India, 
and  for  Christianity,  pagan  as  he  may  be.  Any 
successful  attempt  to  force  the  opinions  and  hab- 
its of  a  strange  people  on  another  race  must  have 
the  same  result.  The  best  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  a  purer  religious  faith  is  through  the 
material  civilization,  the  improvement  of  the 
condition,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  heathen 
races.  This  work  such  a  man  as  this  wise  Par- 
see  philanthropist  is  doing  in  the  best  way  prac- 
ticable, and  we  believe  that  when  he  gives  the 
account  of  his  stewardship,  he  will  go  up  justified 
rather  than  many  a  Pharisee  who  would  bid  him 
stand  farther  ofi",  as  less  holy  than  himself. — N'. 
Y.  Tribune. 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 
IS  THE  TOAD  VENOMOUS  ? 

Toads  and  frogs  belong  to  a  class  of  animals 
denominated  the  amphibiae,  from  the  fact  of  the 
animals  composing  it  possessing  the  power  of  liv- 
ing on  land  or  in  water ;  and  they  were  formerly 
classed  with  serpents  and  crocodiles — simply  as 
reptiles.  They  difi'er  from  frogs  by  having  no 
teeth  in  either  jaw  nor  on  the  palate,  in  having 
shorter  hind  feet,  and  being  covered  over  with 
dark  suspicious-looking  warts.  Many  arc  the 
conflicting  opinions  upon  the  question  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  That  the 
toad  spits  out,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  a  ven- 
omous saliva  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly 
doubtful.  The  pustules  of  the  skin,  however, 
contain  a  semi-fluid  matter  which  has  generally 
been  allowed  to  be  irritating.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Kirby,  for  instance,  says  that,  "  when  provoked, 
toads  emit  from  their  warty  skin  a  frothy  fluid, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  venomous, 
but  which  is  merely  sufficiently  irritating  to  af- 
fect the  delicate  skin  of  some  animals  on  which 
it  falls.  It  is  chiefly  the  ugly  form  and  lurid  ap- 
pearance of  these  animals  which  has  cast  on  them 
the  reproach  of  being  venomous,  a  reproach  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  unjust.  Indeed,  the 
flesh  of  several  kind  of  toads  afl'ords  as  whole- 
some nutriment  as  that  of  frogs,  and  they  are 
eaten  with  impunity  by  snakes  and  several  large 
birds-''  And  again  he  adds  : — "  The  irritating 
nature  of  the  fluid  emitted  by  toads,  when  fright- 
ened or  disturbed,  appears  from  the  circumstance 
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that  dogs  on  seizing  them  are  affected  with  a 
slight  swelling  of  the  mouth,  accompanied  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  saliva.'' 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  clear  up  the  charac- 
ter of  my  old  friend,  I  am  bound,  in  justice  to 
him  and  to  public  safety,  to  admit  that  he  is  not 
-U'tm||..}jg  completely  harmless  creature  kind-hearted 
naturalists  represent  him.  Undoubtedly  I  would 
pity  the  man  or  woman  who  would  faint  at  the 
bight  of  one,  or  even  at  its  touch,  but  I  would 
caution  fool-hardy  young  gentlemen  from  every- 
thing like  bravado  exploits  with  him.  It  is  cer- 
tainly safe  to  lay  one  on  the  hand,  provided  it 
bears  no  wound;  but  let  the  angered  creature  in- 
ject a  little  of  the  matter  from  its  rough  skin  in- 
to the  slightest  scratch  or  abrasion,  and  MM. 
Gratiolet  and  S.  Cloeg  will  speak  for  the  result. 

"  Popular  tradition,''  says  an  English  journal, 
recording  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  these 
gentlemen,  has  from  time  immemorial  attached 
a  poisonous  influence  to  the  toad,  but  enlighten- 
ed opinion  presumed  that  the  idea  was  an  igno- 
rant prtjudice.  All  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  skin  pus- 
tules has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  two  French  philosophers,  MM.  Gratio- 
let and  S.  Cloeg,  who,  by  inoculating  various 
animals  with  the  cutaneous  poison  of  toads  and 
salamanders,  have  demonstrated  that  the  sub- 
stance in  question  is  endowed  with  well-marked 
and  exceedingly  dangerous  qualities.  The  first 
experiment  of  these  gentlemen  was  performed 
on  a  little  African  tortoise,  which  was  inoculated 
with  some  of  the  toad-poison  in  one  of  its  hinder 
feet ;  paralysis  of  the  limb  supervened,  and  still 
existed  at  the  expiration  of  eight  months,  thus 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  local  poisoning 
by  the  ageat.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  poisonous  material  spoile*d  by  keeping,  the 
two  gentlemen  procured  about  twenty-nine  grains 
of  the  poison  on  the  25th  of  April,  1851,  and 
having  placed  it  aside  until  the  16th  of  March, 
1852,  they  inoculated  a  goldfinch  with  a  little  of 
this  material.  The  bird  almost  immediately  died. 
Subsequently,  the  investigators  succeeded  in  eli- 
minating the  poisonous  principle  from  the  inert 
matters  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  skin 
pustules,  and  they  found  that  when  thus  purified^ 
its  effects  were  much  more  intense  than  before. 
Like  most  of  the  known  very  strong  organic  poi- 
sons, the  active  principle  of  the  toad  venom  is 
alkaline  in  its  character,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  very  soluble 
in  alcohol.  MM.  Gratiolet  and  S.  Cloeg  are  at 
this  time  occupied  in  collecting  a  large  amount 
of  the  toad  venom,  and  will  shortly  make  known 
the  result  of  their  further  investigations,  which 
are  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  investigators, 
to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  nature  and 
action  of  the  poisons  of  hydrophobia,  of  serpents, 
of  contagious  diseases,  and  animal  poisons  gen- 
erally." No  doubt  can,  therefore,  now  be  reason- 


ably harbored  of  the  toad's  poisonous  propensi- 
ties, though  it  is  hard  to  suppress  an  involuntary 
smile  at  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  experimenters. 
The  toad  is  evidently,  however,  quite  harmless  if 
let  alone,  so  that  there  is  no  plea  for  its  whole- 
sale destruction,  as  if  it  were  a  cobra  capella.  All 
that  is  necessary,  is  to  avoid  incautiously  hand- 
ling it. 

Repulsive  and  unintelligent  as  the  appearance 
of  our  subject  undoubtedly  is,  he  is  not  without 
strong  instincts,  whose  workings  would  seem  to 
be  very  nearly  akin  to  the  feats  of  reason.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the 
"  Naturalist,"  for  November  of  last  year,  by 
William  Whytehead,  of  Eisley,  in  Suffolk.  A 
toad  had  got  planted  comfortably  in  a  radish  bed, 
where  slugs  were,  of  course,  in  plenty,  to  satisfy 
his  appetite;  he  was  frequently  disturbed  by 
members  of  the  family  and  others,  who  removed 
him  to  other  parts  of  the  garden ;  but  he  as  cer- 
tainly returned  to  his  own  post,  even  through 
the  barrier  of  a  garden  net,  the  meshes  of  which 
were  but  half  the  size  of  his  body.  That  he 
actually  did  get  through  this  difficulty  was  proved 
by  observation  ;  nicely  illustrating  how  toads  and 
men  can  overcome  almost  impossibilities  by  re- 
ducing the  body.  In  order  to  test  the  extent  of 
the  toad's  attachment  to  his  chosen  situation, 
Whytehead  had  it  removed  to  a  field  some  dis- 
tance from  the  garden  ;  but  we  will  let  him  relate 
the  incident  in  his  own  language,  "  The  garden, 
which  was  large,  was  entirely  walled  round,  ex- 
cepting a  small  gate  leading  into  another  garden  : 
this  garden  was  also  walled  round,  but  there  was 
a  single  hole  under  the  outer  door  leading  into  a 
field.  Behind  the  inner  garden  wall  was  a  shrub- 
bery, and  into  this  we  took  the  toad,  little  ex- 
pecting to  see  it  again.  To  our  surprise,  how- 
ever, it  was  seated  next  day  beneath  the  net.  To 
reach  this  place,  it  must  have  gone  through  the 
fence  of  the  shrubbery  into  a  field,  then  through 
another  fence  into  a  second  field,  next  through 
the  hole  under  the  outer  garden,  and  lastly, 
through  the  gate  into  the  inner  garden." 

Public  attention  has  from  time  to  time  been 
called  to  marvellous  accounts  of  toads  found  in 
the  hearts  of  trees,  and  inclosed  in  solid  rocks, 
where  they  wete  supposed  to  have  existed  in  a 
dormant  state  for  centuries.  Such  marvels,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  so  well  authenticated  as 
scientific  observers  would  wish,  and  therefore  are 
to  be  received  with  very  great  caution.  Dr. 
Buckland  performed  experiments  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  time  which  the  toad  would 
subsist  without  air  or  food,  and  found  that  death 
invariably  occurred  within  twelve  months,  but 
that  with  an  occasional  suppl}?- of  atmospheric  air, 
life  continued  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
remarks  of  that  gifted  geologist  on  the  subject 
are  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we  shall  con- 
clude this  sketch  with  them.  The  evidence," 
says  he,  ^'  is  never  perfect  to  show  that  the  rep- 
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tiles  were  inclosed  in  a  solid  rock ;  no  examina- 
tion is  ever  made  until  the  animal  is  first  dis- 
covered by  the  breaking  of  the  mass  in  which  it 
was  contained  ;  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  ascertain, 
without  carefully  replacing  every  fragment,  (and 
in  no  case  that  I  have  seen  reported,  has  this 
ever  been  done,)  whetbcr  or  not  there  was  any 
hole  or  cavity  by  which  the  animal  may  have 
entered  the  place  from  which  it  was  extracted. 
Without  previous  examination,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  commu- 
nication. In  the  case  of  rocks  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  in  stone  quarries,  reptiles  find 
ready  admission  to  holes  and  fissures/'  And 
again,  he  adds  :  "  An  individual  which,  when 
young,  may  have  entered  a  cavity  by  some  very 
narrow  aperture,  would  find  abundance  of  food 
by  catching  insects,  which,  like  itself,  seek  shel- 
ter within  such  cavities,  and  may  soon  have  in- 
creased so  much  in  bulk  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  get  out  again  through  the  narrow 
aperture  at  which  it  entered.  A  small  hole  of 
this  kind  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  com- 
mon workmen,  who  are  the  only  people  whose 
operations  on  wood  and  stone  disclose  cavities  in 
the  interior  of  such  subtances." 


By  rec[tiest. 

To  the  memory  0/ Annie  Blackburn  of  Bedford  County^ 
Pa.,  loho  deceased  2nd  mo.  ^ih,  1852,  in  the  16ih  year 
of  her  age. 

Gay  in  health  and  beauty  blooming, 

Like  a  tender  plant  in  spring, 
Our  fair  sister  sweetly  flourished, 

Unaware  of  death's  rude  sting. 

Till  into  her  vital  system, 

Sad  diseases  found  their  way, 
There  to  prey  upon  their  victim, 

Till  they  wrought  out  her  decay. 

For  a  time  her  gentle  spirit 

Seemed  to  realize  a  stand, 
Her  affections  were  divided 

'Twixt  this  and  the  spirit  land. 

But  as  weaker  grew  her  body, 
Her  strong  love  of  life  decreased. 

Earthly  joys  lost  &11  attraction, 
And  she  longed  to  be  released. 

Death  to  her  lost  all  its  terror; 

All  was  peace  and  joy  within, 
And  we  cannot  doubt  her  ransom 

Far  beyond  the  power  of  sin. 

Oh!  my  dear  and  gentle  sister, 

Surely  thine's  a  happy  fate, 
Nought  to  mar  thy  purest  plesures 

In  that  blest  immortal  state. 

There  thou  dwell'st  with  kindred  spirits, 
There  amidst  the  seraph  throng, 

Thou  hast  joined  our  angel  mother. 

Whom  on  earth  we've  mourned  so  long. 

But  I  must  not  be  repining, 

I  have  other  friends  left  here, 
Which  around  my  heart  are  twining 

Wreaths  of  friendship  ever  dear. 


I  am  happy  here  to  tarry, 

Till  my  time  appointed  comes. 
When  I  hope  to  meet  in  heaven, 
All  those  dear  departed  ones. 
8th  mo.,  1856.  E.  P.  B. 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  NATURE. 
The  ocenn  looketh  up  to  heaven, 

As  'twere  a  living  thing  ; 
The  homage  of  its  waves  is  given 

In  ceaseless  worshipping. 

They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand. 

As  bends  the  human  knee, 
A  beautiful  and  tireless  band, 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea  ! 

They  pour  the  glittering  tieasures  out, 

NV^hich  in  the  deep  have  birth, 
And  chant  their  awful  hymns  about 

The  watching  hills  of  earth. 

The  green  earth  sends  its  incense  up 

From  every  mountain-shrine. 
From  every  flower  and  dewy  cup 

That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 

The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills, 
Like  the  white  wing  of  prayer; 

They  lean  upon  the  ancient  hills, 
As  doing  homage  there. 

The  forest-tops  are  lowly  cast 

O'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 

On  nature  as  on  men. 

The  clouds  weep  o'er  the  fallen  world. 

E'en  as  repentant  love  ; 
Ere,  to  the  blessed  breeze  unfurled. 

They  fade  in  light  above. 

The  sky  is  as  a  temple's  arch, 

The  blue  and  wavy  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirit-march 

Of  messengers  at  prayer. 

The  gentle  moon,  the  kindling  sun. 

The  many  stars  are  given, 
As  shrines  to  burn  earth's  incense  on 

The  altar-fires  of  heaven  ! 

Whittier. 


OLD  TIMES. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  Rowland  E.  Evans  presented  the 
following  ancient  testimony  of  "  Woman  Friends' 
(Quakers)  of  Burlington,''  against  the  vanities 
and  follies  which,  it  would  appear,  had  already 
begun  to  prevail  over  the  simplicity  of  that 
primitive  time. 

From  Woman  ffriends  at  the  yearly  meeting  held 
at  Burlington  the  21st  of  the  Yth  month,  1Y26, 

To  Woman  Friends  at  the  several  quarterly  and 
monthly  meetings  belonging  to  the  same, 

Greeting  : 

Dmr  and  Well-Beloved  Outers, :  A  weight 
concern  coming  upon  many  ffaithful  ffriends  a 
this  meeting  in  relation  to  divers  undue  liberties 
that  are  too  frequently  taken  by  some  that  walk 
among  us  and  are  accounted  of  us  ;  we  are  will- 
ing, in  the  pure  love  of  Truth  which  hath  merci- 
fully visited  our  souls,  tenderly  to  caution  and 
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advise  our  friends  against  those  things  which 
we  think  inconsistent  with  our  ancient  Christian 
testimony  of  plainness  in  apparel,  &c.,  some  of 
which-  we  think  proper  to  particularize. 

As  first,  that  immodest  fashion  of  hooped  pet- 
ticoats, or  the  imitation  of  them,  either  by  some- 
thing put  into  their  petticoats  to  make  them  set 
full,  or  wearing  more  than  is  necessary,  or  any 
other  imitation  whatsoever,  which  we  take  to  be 
but  a  branch  springing  from  the  same  corrupt 
root  of  pride.  And  also  that  none  of  our  ffriends 
accustom  themselves  to  wear  the  gowns  with 
superfluous  folds  behind,  but  plain  and  decent; 
uor  to  go  without  aprons,  nor  to  wear  superfluous 
gathers  or  plaits  in  their  caps  or  pinners,  nor  to 


his  marvellous  light ;  that  we  may  all  walk  as 
children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day,  is  the  earn- 
est desire  of  our  souls. 

We  conclude  with  the  salutation  of  unfeigned 
love,  your  ff'riends  and  sisters. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  said  meet- 
by  Hannah  Hill. 


in* 


LETTER  TO  MOTHERS,  ON  THE  EARLY  CULTURE 
OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 


BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY 


wear  their  heads  dressed  high  behind;,  neither 
to  cut  or  lay  their  hair  on  their  forehead  or 
temples. 

And  that  ff'riends  be  careful  to  avoid  wearing 
striped  shoes,  or  red  white  heeled  shoes  or  clogs; 
or  shoes  trimmed  with  gaudy  colors. 

Likewise  that  all  ff'riends  be  careful  to  avoid  all 
superfluity  of  furniture  in  their  houses,  and  as 
much  as  may  be  to  refrain  using  gaudy  flowers 
or  striped  calicoes  and  stuffs. 

And  also  that  no  ff'riends  use  that  irreverent 
practice  of  taking  snuff,  or  handing  snuff-boxes 
one  to  the  other  in  meetings. 

Also  that  ffriends  avOid  the  unnecessary  use  of 
fans  in  meetings,  lest  it  divert  the  mind  from  the 
more  inward  and  spiritual  exercise  which  all 
ought  to  be  concerned  in. 

And  also  that  ff'riends  do  not  accustom  them- 
selves to  go  with  bare  breasts  or  bare  necks. 

There  is  likewise  a  tender  concern  upon  our 
minds  to  recommend  unto  all  ff'riends  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  plain  language,  &c.,  being  a 
branch  of  our  ancient  Christian  testimony,  for 
which  many  of  our  worthy  Elders  underwent 
deep  suff'erings  in  their  day,  as  they  likewise  did 
because  they  could  not  give  the  common  saluta- 
tions by  bowing  and  cringing  of  the  body,  which 
we  earnestly  desire  ff'riends  may  be  careful  to 
avoid. 

And  we  farther  tenderly  advise  and  exhort 
that  all  ffriends  be  careful  to  maintain  love  and 
'  unity,  and  to  watch  against  whisperings  and  evil 
surmisings  one  against  another;  and  to  keep  in 
humility,  that  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or 
vain  glory ;  and  that  those  who  are  concerned  to 
take  an  oversight  over  the  flock,  do  it  not  as 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  as  servants  to  the 
churches. 

Dear  Sisters,  these  things  we  solemnly  re- 
commend to  your  careful  notice,  in  a  degree  of 
that  divine  love  which  hath  graciously  manifested 
itself  for  the  redemption  of  a  remnant  from  the 
vain  conversation,  custom  and  ffashions  that  are 
in  the  world,  that  we  might  be  unto  the  Lord  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  apeculiar  people,  singing  forth  the  praises 
of  Him  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into 


Who  can  compute  the  value  of  the  first  seven 
years  of  life  ?  Who  can  tell  the  strength  of  im- 
pressions made  ere  the  mind  is  pre-occupied  or 
perverted  ?  Especially,  if  in  its  waxen  state  it 
is  softened  by  the  breath  of  a  mother,  will  not 
the  seal  which  she  stamps  there,  resist  the  mu- 
tations of  time  when  the  light  of  this  sun  and 
moon  are  quenched  and  extinct  ? 

We  are  counselled  on  this  point  by  the  hum- 
blest analogies.  The  husbandman  wakes  early. 
He  scarcely  waits  for  the  breath  of  Spring  to 
unbind  the  soil  ere  he  marks  out  the  furrow. — 
If  he  neglected  to  prepare  the  ground  he  might 
as  well  sow  his  seed  by  the  way  side  or  upon 
the  rock.  If  he  deferred  the  vernal  toil  till  the 
summer  suns  were  high,  what  right  would  he 
have  to  expect  the  harvest  or  the  winter  store  ? 
Is  the  builder  of  a  lofty  and  magnificent  edifice 


careless  of  its  foundations,  and  whether  its  co- 
lumns are  to  rest  upon  a  quicksand  or  a  quag- 
mire ?  And  should  the  maternal  guardian  of 
an  immortal  being  be  less  anxious,  less  skilful, 
less  scrupulous  than  the  husbandman,  or  the  arti- 
ficer in  brick  and  stone?  Should  the  imperishable 
gem  of  the  soul  be  less  regarded  than  the 
"  wood,  hay,  stubble'^  that  moulder  and  con- 
sume around  it  ? 

Mothers,  take  into  your  own  hands  the  early 
instruction  of  your  children.  Commence  with 
simple  stories  from  the  scriptures,  and  with  the 
varied  annals  of  history,  from  your  own  observa- 
tion of  mankind. 

Let  each  illustrate  some  moral  or  religious 
truth,  adapted  to  convey  instruction,  reproof,  or 
encouragement,  according  to  your  knowledge  of 
the  disposition"  of  your  beloved  students  ;  care 
and  study  may  be  requisite  to  select,  adapt  and 
simplify.  But  who  can  do  this  so  patiently 
as  a  mother,  who  feels  that  her  listening  pupil 
is  a  part  of  herself  ? 

Cultivate  in  your  children  tenderness  of  con- 
science, a  conviction  that  their  conduct  must  be 
regulated  by  study  and  not  by  impulse.  Read 
to  them  books  of  instruction,  selected  with  dis- 
crimination, or  make  use  of  them  as  texts  for 
your  own  commentary.  In  your  teachings  of 
religion  avoid  all  points  of  sectarian  difference, 
and  found  the  morality  you  inculcate  on  the 
scriptures  of  truth.  Give  one  hour  every 
morning,  to  the  instruction  of  your  children: — 
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one  undivided  hour  to  them  alone.  Ere  they 
retire,  secure,  if  possible,  another  portion  of 
equal  length,  review  what  has  been  learned 
throughout  the  day,  recall  its  deeds,  its  faults, 
its  soriows,  its  blessings  to  deepen  the  great 
lessons  of  Grod's  goodness,  or  to  soothe  the  little 
heart  into  sweet  peace  with  Him  and  all  the 
world  ere  the  eyes  close  in  slumber.  Let  words 
of  contrition  and  gratitude,  close  the  daily  inter- 
course with  your  endeared  pupils,  and  see  if 
this  system  does  not  render  them  doubly  dear. 

The  mother  who  is  thus  assiduous  in  the  work 
of  early  education,  will  find  in  poetry  an  assis- 
tant not  to  be  despised.  Its  melody  is  like  a 
harp  to  the  infant  ear,  like  a  trumpet  stirring 
up  the  new  born  intellect.  It  breaks  the  dream 
with  which  existence  began,  as  the  clear  chirp- 
ing bird  wakes  the  morning  sleeper.  It  seems 
to  be  the  natural  dialect  of  those  powers  which 
are  earliest  developed.  Feeling  and  fancy  put 
forth  their  young  shoots  ere  they  are  expected, 
and  poetry  bends  a  spray  for  their  feeblest 
tendrils,  or  rears  a  prop  for  their  boldest  as- 
piring. 

Other  teachers  may  toil,  perhaps  in  vain,  to 
purify  the  streams  that  have  grown  turbid,  or 
to  turn  them  back  from  perverted  channels.  The 
dominion  of  the  mother  is  over  the  fountain  ere 
it  has  contracted  a  stain.  Let  her  not  believe 
that  the  impressions  which  she  may  make  in  the 
first  year  of  life  will  be  slight  or  readily  ef- 
faced by  the  current  of  opposing  events.  A 
prudent  and  pious  woman  is  a  greater  character 
than  any  hero  or  philosopher  of  either  ancient 
or  modern  times.  The  first  impressions  which 
children  receive  in  the  nursery,  under  the  mo- 
ther's immediate  care,  are  seldom  obliterated. 
Sooner  or  later  their  influence  conduces  to  form 
the  future  life.  Though  the  child  trained  up  as 
he  should  go,  may  for  a  season  depart  from  it, 
there  is  always  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  be 
found  in  it  when  he  is  old.  The  principles  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  in  infancy  may  seem  dor- 
mant for  a  while,  but  the  care  with  which  the 
mother  planted  and  watered  will  ensure  the 
unfolding  of  the  germ  of  those  noble  traits  and 
principles  which  distinguish  great  and  true  men 
everywhere.  Time  and  trouble  unfold  or  re- 
call those  principles  to  mind,  and  the  child  so 
instructed  has  something  to  recur  to. 


MOMENTS  LOST. 

Every  other  property  when  lost  may  be  re- 
placed, when  it  is  injured  can  be  repaired.  But 
did  ever  man  or  angel  recover  one  moment  of  lost 
time  ?  He  alone  is  the  traveller  who  never  halts, 
never  turns  back  ;  no  tears  can  soften  hira,  nor 
prayers  make  him  relent;  little  recks  he  of  the 
truest  penitence,  or  the  most  heart  broken  sobs 
of  sorrow.  As  vainly  would  we  set  about  to  re- 
call one  yesterday,  as  beg  yonder  stream,  whose 


waters  keep  rushing  on,  to  roll  back  a  sing 
wave.  When  the  reckless  hand  of  passion  h 
torn  out  half  the  leaves  of  the  life-blood  to  lig 
its  own  fires,  and  we  count  with  trembling  fingi 
the  few  that  remain,  then  indeed  how  solemn  tl 
thought  that  no  power  on  earth,  none  in  heava 
can  replace  a  single  lost  moment.  God  may  hoi 
up  years  as  he  appears  to  have  done  in  the  eari 
est  period  of  the  race,  may  prolong  indefinite; 
the  sojourn  of  any  single  soul  in  any  one  of  h 
many  mansions,  but  only  by  obliterating  mem 
ry  could  he  destroy  the  consciousness  of  any  poBi»f* 
luted  day. 


CURIOSITIES  or  THUNDER  STORMS 

The  peculiarities  of  that  terrible  but  myste 
ous  agent,  lightning,  are  made  the  subject  of  a 
interesting  article  in  a  recent  number  of  tb 
British  Quarterly  Review,  from  which  we  coi 
dense  some  of  the  most  prominent  facts.  Tw 
clouds  are  not  necessary  for  the  production  ( 
lightning,  which  is  frequently  discharged  fror 
a  solitary  clump  of  vapor,  when  a  connection  ca 
be  established  with  the  earth.  A  Frenc 
x\cademician,  named  Marcolle,  describes  a  cas 
where  a  mere  cloudlet,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  i 
diameter,  killed  a  poor  woman  by  dropping 
thunderbolt  upon  her  head.  It  has  been  show 
by  Faraday,  that  the  electric  fluid  contained  i 
a  single  flash,  might,  perhaps,  be  supplied  b^^ 
the  decomposition  of  one  grain  of  water  alone 
M.  Arago  has  divided  the  lightning  into  thre 
sorts.  The  first  includes  those  where  the  dig 
charge  appears  like  long,  luminous  lines,  ben 
into  angles  and  zigzags,  and  varying  in  complex 
ion  from  white  to  blue,  purple  or  red.  Th' 
kind  is  known  as  forked  lightning,  because 
occasionally  divides  into  two  branches.  Char 
pentier  relates  a  case  where  a  flash  severed  int 
three  forks,  each  of  which  struck  on  point 
several  hundred  feet  apart.  Still  more  numer 
ous  furcations  have  been  reported,  for  it  is  saic  I 
that  during  a  tempest  at  Landerneau  and  St 
Pol  de  Leon,  twenty-four  churches  were  struck 
though  only  three  distinct  claps  were  heard 
This  was  eight  churches  apiece  for  the  three  eX' 
plosions  ! 

The  second  class  of  lightning  differs  from  thf 
first  in  the  range  of  surface  over  which  the  flasb 
is  diffused,  and  is  designated  as  sheet  lightning 
Sometimes  it  simply  gilds  the  edges  of  the  cloud 
whence  it  leaps ;  but  at  others  it  floods  with 
lurid  radiance,  or  else  sufi'uses  its  surface  wit 
blushes  of  a  rosy  or  violet  hue. 

The  third  class  of  lightnings  are  remarkablej 
for  their  eccentricities,  and  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  considerable  contention  among  me-| 
teorologists,  many  of  whom  have  denied  their 
right  to  be  treated  as  legitimate  lightnings,  they 
differ  so  widely  from  the  ordinary  sort  of  flashes. 
They  exhibit  themselves  as  balls,  or  globular 
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shreds  or  filaments,  so  that  it  will  appear  like  a 
huge  broom  or  a  bundle  of  laths.  Lightning 
bolts  will  occasionally  dash  through  resisting 
objects  by  tearing  great  openings,  asin  a  Cornish 
church,  where  apertures  were  made  in  the  solid 
wall  of  the  belfry  fourteen  inches  square  and  six 
inches  deep,  and  as  truly  regular  as  if  cut  out 
by  art.  In  other  instances,  small  holes  are 
drilled  which  are  surprising  for  their  perfect 
circularity  of  form.  Window  panes  have  been 
frequently  pierced  in  this  fashion,  without  affect- 
ing the  rest  of  the  glass.  In  forming  these 
apertures,  a  burr  or  projection  is  left  upon  the 
edges.  Juvenile  electricians  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  holes  in  cards  by  passing  discharges 
through  them,  when  a  burr  or  projection  will  be 
observed  on  both  sides  of  the  orifice.  Sometimes 
a  single  discharge  will  produce  two  holes  in  a 
card,  each  puncture  marked  by  a  single  burr, 
one  on  the  upper  and  the  other  on  the  under  side 
of  the  card.  In  some  instances  the  results  are 
such  as  to  suggest  that  a  flash  may  be  split  up 
into  several  fiery  filaments  before  it  strikes  an 
object.  In  1777,  a  weather-cock  of  tinned 
copper  was  hurled  by  a  thunderbolt  from  the  top 
of  a  church  in  Cremons,  and,  upon  inspection, 
was  found  to  be  pierced  with  eighteen  holes ;  in 
nine  of  them  the  burr  was  conspicuous  on  one 
side,  and  in  nine  it  was  equally  conspicuous  on 
the  other,  while  the  slope  of  the  burr  was  identi- 
cal in  all. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  lightning  are  what 
is  termed  "  fulgurites/^  or  tubes,  which  lightning 
constructs  when  it  falls  upon  a  siliceous  spot,  by 
raising  the  sand.  They  may  be  called  casts  of 
thunderbolts.  In  some  hillocks  of  sand  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  these  hollow  tubes  have  been 
found  from  one-fiftieth  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
tapering  perhaps  to  a  mere  point.  The  entire 
extent  of  the  tubes  may  be  thirty  feet,  but  they 
usually  separate  into  numerous  branches,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  the  skeleton  of  an  in- 
verted tree.  They  are  lined  with  glass,  as 
smooth  and  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  a 
glass  house. 

Lightning  will  also  vitrify  the  surface  of  rocks, 
and  fuse  metals.  In  1827,  several  links  of  the 
iron  cable  of  an  American  packet  ship  were 
melted,  and  tie  glowing  drops,  falling  upon  the 
deck,  set  fire  to  everything  they  touched.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  lightning  can  liquify  metals 
without  harming  or  even  singing  more  fragile 
materials  connected  with  them.  Aristotle  says 
that  copper  has  been  melted  off  a  shield  without 
injuring  the  wood,  and  hence  affirms  that  money 
has  been  fused  in  a  purse  without  burning  the 
latter.  It  is  a  capricious  meteor,  and  the  pranks 
it  plays  are  sometimes  perfectly  inexplicable.  A 
man  in  Cornwall  was  once  struck  by  a  bolt, 
which  burnt  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt,  and  also  of 
overboard.  Sometimes,  in  striking  a  tree  or  j  his  coat  to  tinder,  without  frizzling,  or  even 
mast,  the  electric  fluid  will  slice  it  into  long  I  damaging  the  outside  of  his  coat  in  the  least  I 


lumps  of  fire — not  momentary  apparitions,  but 
meteors  which  take  their  own  time,  and  travel 
;'|  |at  a  remarkably  slow  rate.    It  is  this  incelerity 
■'^1  i which  gives  them  their  doubtful  character,  as 
an  electrical  bolt  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
^^^'^lleading  emblems   of  velocity.    Among  other 
[anecdotes  related  of  this  kind  of  lightning,  is 
f^ithe  following  incident,  which  occurred  to  a  tailor 
in  the  Hue  St.  Jacques,  Yal  de  Grrace,  about  the 
'kiyearl843.    M.  Babinet  was  commissioned  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate  the  facts, 
^^ypijiand  reported  substantially  as  follows  : 

After  a  loud  thjinder  clap,  the  tailor,  being 
finishing  his  meal,  saw  the  chimney-board  fall 
down,  as  if  overset  by  a  slight  gust  of  wind,  and 
a  globe  of  fire,  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  come 
out  quietly  and  move  slowly  about  the  room,  at 
a  small  height  above  the  floor.  The  tailor  said 
it  looked  like  a  good-sized  kitten,  rolled  up  into 
a  ball,  and  moving  without  showing  its  paws. 
It  was  bright  and  shining,  but  he  felt  no  sensa- 
tion of  heat.  The  globe  came  near  his  feet,  like 
a  young  cat  that  wants  to  rub  itself  against  its 
master's  legs;  but  by  moving  them  aside  gently, 
he  avoided  the  contact.  It  appears  to  have 
played  for  several  seconds  about  his  feet,  he 
bending  his  body  over  it,  and  examining  it  at- 
tentively. After  trying  some  excursions  in 
difi"erent  directions,  it  arose  vertically  to  the 
height  of  his  head,  which  he  threw  back  to  avoid 
its  touching  his  face.  The  globe,  elongating  a 
little,  then  steered  towards  a  hole  in  the  chimney 
above  the  mantle-piece,  which  hole  received  a 
stove  pipe  in  winter,  but  was  now  pasted  over 
with  paper.  '  The  thunder,^  he  said,  '  could  not 
see  the  hole,'  but,  nevertheless,  the  ball  went 
straight  to  the  aperture,  removing  the  paper 
without  hurting  it,  and  made  its  way  into  the 
chimney.  Shortly  afterwards,  and  when  he  sup- 
posed it  had  time  to  rea^h  the  top,  it  made  a 
dreadful  explosion,  which  destroyed  the  upper 
part  of  the  chimney,  and  threw  the  fragments  on 
the  roofs  of  smaller  buildings,  which  they  broke 
through.  The  tailor's  lodging  was  on  the  third 
story  J  the  lower  ones  were  not  visited  at  all  by 
the  thunderbolt.'^ 

Lightning,  when  it  meets  with  an  obstruction 
in  its  course,  frequently  shatters  the  non-con- 
ducting object,  dispersing  and  bursting  sub- 
Stances  asunder  in  every  direction,  as  if  they  had 
been  charged  with  gunpowder.  The  stone 
binnacle  of  a  church  in  Cornwall,  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  one  fragment  weighing  three 
hundred  pounds,  was  hurled  sixty  yards  to  the 
southward,  another  four  hundred  yards  to  the 
north,  and  a  third  to  the  southwest.  In  1838, 
the  topgallant  mast  of  H.  M.  ship  Kodney  was 
literally  cut  up  into  chips  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
the  sea  being  strewn  with  the  fragments  as  if 
the  carpenters  had  been  sweeping  their  shavings 
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Balls  of  electrical  fluid,  capable  of  firing  com- 
bustible objects,,  have  been  seen  to  issue  from 
the  sea,  or  to  drop  into  sheets  of  water  without 
producing  any  hissing  sound,  or  occasioning  any 
symptoms  of  ebullition. 

As  illustrative  of  the  power  of  lightning  to 
magnetize  metals,  it  is  related  by  Arago,  that 
the  tools  of  a  shoe-maker  in  Swabia  were  thus 
treated,  and  he  had  to  be  constantly  freeing  his 
hammer,  pincers  and  knife  from  the  nails,  needles 
and  awls,  which  were  constantly  getting  caught 
by  them  as  they  lay  upon  the  bench.  Nearly 
two  ccDturies  ago,  a  couple  of  English  ships  were 
sailing  from  London  to  Barbadoes.  One  of  them 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  suddenly  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  suffering  ship  was  observed  to  alter 
his  course  and  turn  his  prow,  as  if  making  for 
England  again.  His  consort  inquired  the  reason, 
but  found  that  the  crew  were  still  proceeding  to 
Barbadoes,  as  they  firmly  believed.  A  careful 
inspection  showed  that  the  poles  of  the  compasses 
had  been  completely  reversed  by  the  lightning. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  awd  Meal. — Fresh  ground  Flour  fronn  new 
wheat  is  now  selling  at  $  6  75  a  6  87.  Old  stock  and 
recently  ground  is  held  at  $6  75.  Small  sales  for 
home  consumption  at  $7  00.  Extra  and  fancy  brands 
are  selling  at  $7  50  a  $8  50.  There  is  little  or  no 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  75.  Corn 
Meal  is  firmer,  with  sales  of  fresh  ground  Pennsyl- 
vania at  $3  50  per  bbl. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  and  prices  are  steady.  Sales 
of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  1  50 
a  1  52,  and  1  60  a  1  65  for  white.  Rye  comes  in 
slowly;  sales  of  new  and  old  at  80c.  Corn  is  scarce, 
with  sales  of  prime  yeMow  at  67  a  68c,  afloat,  and  65c 
in  store.  Oats  are  scarce  ;  sales  of  prime  old  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  at  39  a  40c. 


"\T7  ANTED, — A  good,  steady,  temporate  Friend 
VV  who  is  a  good  miller,  to  whom  liberal  wages 
will  be  given  and  constant  employment;  apply  to 

J.  M.  WILSON, 
Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois. 
10th  mo.  11,  1856. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS.— The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 
will  commence  in  the  11th  mo.,  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.  3m. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ot  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-da)'-  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 
HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa« 


LONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on 
the  first  2d  day  in  the  llth  Month,  1856.  Lectures 
will  be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher; 
Also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  Medical  Prac- 
titioner—the former  illustrated  by  appropriate  appa- 
ratus, the  latter  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose  

TERMS — $65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  ex- 
cept for  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will 
be  $5  each.  For  CirciUars,  including  references  and 
further  particulars,  address 

BENJ.  SWA YNE,  Principal, 
LoHDONGROVE  P.  0.,  Chester  County,  Pa 
9  mo.  6— 5t. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  iOth  of 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular. 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
9  mo.  13.  1856— 8t. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
GIRLS.  The  Second  Session  of  this  School  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  10th  mo.  next,  and  continue 
in  session  for  forty  weeks;  pupils  will  be  received 
for  half  the  School  year,  (twenty  weeks.) 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  Institution,  em- 
braces an  elementary,  practical, liberal,  and  thorough 
English  Education.  Lectures  will  be  given  during 
the  session,  on  all  the  different  parts  of  Natural  Science, 
which  will  be  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, with  appropriate  apparatus. 

Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  Languages  will  be 
taught  by  experienced  teachers. 

This  Institution  is  situated  at  Wheatland,  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  healthy  and  pleasant  location, 
ten  miles  from  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  R. 
R.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  within  five  minutes  walk  i 
of  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  above  Road,  and  two  i" 
miles  from  West  Rush,  on  the  C.  &  N.F.  Road,  from:  ^ 
either  of  which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

This  is  to  be  a  Frienda^  School,  but  not  to  the  ex-  ^ 
elusion  of  others  w'ho  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  f" 
rules,  which  arc  designed  to  promote  the  best  welfare  ':■[ 
of  the  pupils,  and  induce  propriety  of  conduct,  with  i; 
the  observance  of  our  testimony  of  plainness  of  speech  " 
and  simplicity  of  attire. 

For  board,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  pens,  ink,  and 
fuel,  $120.00,  per  School  year,  $60.00  per  half  term, 
one  half  payable  in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end 
of  twenty  weeks. 

Library  and  class  books  furnished  by  the  School,  ^ 
for  the  use  of  which  $2  per  session  will  be  charged,  i  * 
No  extra  charges,  except  for  the  Languages.  Sta- 
tionary furnished  at  the  usual  prices. 

Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  provide  herself  with 
a  pair  of  over  shoes,  wash  basin,  towels,  tooth-brush, 
and  cup,  and  have  each  article  of  clothing  distinctly 
marked. 

Letters  directed  to  the  principal,  Scottsville,  Men-  j; 
roe  Co.,  N.  Y.  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

For  circulars  and  funher  information,  address  the  ! 
principal.  STEPHEN  COX,  Principal.  i 

Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  [ 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.jLodge  St.  North  side  of  Penna.  Bank  ! " 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Continued  froin  page  467. 

The  following  letter  is  in  reply  to  one  received 
fojfroin  S.  M.,  not  a  member  of  our  Society,  who  was 
concerned  on  account  of  J.  J.  considering  water- 
baptism  and  the  ordinance  of  bread  and  wine 
non  essential.  This  person  and  her  husband 
both  became  convinced  of  truth's  testimonies  as 
held  by  Friends. 

Sharon,  Id.  mo.  1838. 
Dear  Friend, — I  received  thy  letter,  and 
after  giving  it  a  careful  perusal,  could  not  ques- 
iTisilll  tion  tbe  sincerity  with  which  it  was  written,  be- 
lieving it  to  proceed  from  the  kindest  feelings 
of  gospel  love,  under  the  influence  of  which  we 
can  sprak  to  each  other,  and  desire  for  one 
another  an  establishment  on  the  true  foundation, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church. 
The  substance  of  thy  concern  for  ray  advance- 
(inent  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  appears 
to  be,  that  I  should  be  found  in  the  observance 
j  of  some  of  those  outward  ceremonies  which  thoxi 
^  believest  are  very  essential,  and  by  so  doing  put 
'i|  on  the  '  whole  armor  of  God.'    Although  thou 
\  art  a  stranger  to  me,  the  expression  of  thy  kind 
\  concern  for  my  welfare  is  grateful  to  my  feelings  j 
and  in  answer  to  the  query,  ^  why  tarriest  thou  V 
I  am  willing  to  give  thee  my  views  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  thou  hast  alluded. 

While  I  do  not  desire  in  any  way  to  inter 
Kere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  or  call 
Vva.  question  the  sincerity  with  which  they  adhere 
to  their  peculiar  forms  of  worship  or  views  of 
*  faith  in  Jesus,'  yet  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ 
as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  me,  and  of  that  faith  in  him  which  I 
desire  to  bold  fast  unto  the  end  without  wavering. 
As  regards  myself,  I  have  never  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  turning  to  the  '  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments' to  witness  that  cleansing  of  heart  which 


is  necessary  to  sanclification,  and  that  redemp- 
tion from  sin,  which  is  followed  by  a  communion 
of  the  soul  with  its  Divine  Author,  believing  that 
Christ  has  not  called  us  to  these,  but  to  'glory 
and  to  virtue.'  The  apostle  has  declared  that 
as  we  give  ^  all  diligence,  to  add  to  faith  virtue, 
to  virtue  knowledge,  to  knowledge  temperance, 
to  temperance  patience,  to  patience  godliness,  to 
godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  r 
kindness,  charity,'  that  '  an  entrance  shall  be 
ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.'  This  kingdom  I  believe  to  be  a  state  of 
inward  spiritual  communion  with  Godj  it  cometh 
not  by  observation  ;  '  neither  shall  they  say,  lo 
here  !  or  lo  there  !  for  behold  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you.' 

"  I  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  all- 
sufl5cieucy  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  it  becomes 
in  us  *  the  resurrection  and  the  life,'  to  effect  our 
redemption  from  all  iniquity,  and  the  suff"ering 
consequent  upon  a  separation  from  the  divine 
harmony,  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  joys  of 
holiness  in  tliis  life,  and  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality.    And  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  great  work,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
to  be  baptized.    But  there  is  no  evidence  to  my 
mind,  either  from  the  convictions  of  truth  or  the 
testimony  of  scripture,  that  the  baptism  of  water 
is  the  one  saving  baptism  enjoined  by  our  blessed 
Master,  or  enforced  by  his  apostles.    John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  comparison  he  made  of  his  mission, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  observance  of 
this  ordinance,  with  the  mission  of  Christ,  de- 
clared, '  He  must  increasej  but  I  must  decrease. 
He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all.  He 
that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the 
earth.'    '  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto 
repentance  :  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  bear  :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire.'    The  baptism  of  John  was 
but  an  outward  ceremony  of  a  decreasing  nature, 
which,  like  tbe  ceremonies  of  the  law,  was  typical 
of  a  more  spiritual  dispensation,  but  made  not 
the  corners  thereunto  perfect,  as  *  pertaining  to 
the  conscience.'    Whereas,  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  of  a  spiritual,  increasing  and  heavenly 
nature,  and  does  not  consist  in  the  putting  away 
of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  ^answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.' 
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This  I  believe  was  the  baptism  which  Jesus 
embraced  in  his  great  commission  to  his  disciples, 
'  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you. 
And  lo!  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.'  He  did  not  say  baptize  them 
with  water,  but  in  '  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  It  is  this 
spiritual  baptism  that  is  essential  to' wash  away 
the  sins  of  the  soul,  and  it  was  no  doubt  this 
that  was  alluded  to  in  the  command  given  to 
Saul.  ^  Arise  and  be  baptized  and  wash  away 
thy  sins,  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 
For  he  declared  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  '  It  is 
not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
done,  but  accordiDg  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renew- 
ings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Thus  plainly  setting 
forth  the  insufficiency  of  carnal  ordinances,  the 
performance  of  which  constituted  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  and  placing  their  hope  of  salva- 
tion upon  the  *  mercy  of  God,  the  washing  of  re- 
generation and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  As  the  apostles  witnessed  this  effectual 
baptism,  they  could  declare,  ^  as  many  of  us  as 
were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized 
into  his  death.  Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so,  also,  we  should  walk  in  newness 
of  life.'  *  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ." 

"  The  apostle  Paul  has  also  declared,  there  is 
unto  us  but  *  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism.' 
This  one  baptism,  then,  is  not  an  outward  ordi- 
nance, but  an  inward  spiritual  cleansing,  effected 
by  the  *  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renew- 
ings of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  not  followed  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  in  placing  my  hope  of 
sanctification  here,  believing  this  to  be  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  and  the  ground  taken  by  the 
primitive  believers.  And  am  also  well  satisfied 
that  were  1  to  turn  from  the  '  cloud  of  witnesses' 
which  have  surrounded  my  mind,  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  this  baptism,  to  the  observance  of  an 
outward  ceremony,  I  should  justly  deserve  the 
reproof  given  by  Paul  to  a  people  formerly,  ^  0 
foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,'  &c., 
(see  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.) 

"  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  the  three  thousand  souls  were  bap- 
tized with,  by  which  they  were  introduced  into 
membership  with  the  church  of  Christ,  on  the 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  powerful 
appeals  of  the  apostle  Peter  awakened  in  them 
the  inquiry,  ^  men  and  brethren  what  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved.'  We  may  remember  the  apostle 
exhorted  them  to  ^  repent  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 


remission  of  sins,  and  yc  shall  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  On  another  occasion  the 
same  apostle  declares,  that  whosoever  *  believeth 
in  Christ,'  shall  receive  *  remission  of  sins,'  thus 
shewing  that  this  saving  baptism  is  one  and  the 
same  thing  with  a  belief  in  Christ.  I  think  it 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  scripture  that  in 
the  latter  periods  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  use  of 
water  decreased,  because  they  had  experienced 
its  inefficacy,  and  were  made  living  witnesses  of 
the  powerful  baptism  of  Christ,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  they  could  say,  '  By  one  spirit 
we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we 
be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free, 
and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit.' 
It  is  also  evident  that  water  baptism  became  a 
fruitful  source  of  contention,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he 
speaks  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  reason  to 
believe,  he  was  prepared  to  lay  it  aside,  for  he 
thanked  God  that  he  had  baptized  so  few,  saying, 
*  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
the  gospel.' 

As  regards  that  ordinance  called  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  is  observed  by 
modern  professors,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  Jewish  ceremony  under  a  new 
name.  For  I  think  the  testimony  of  all  the 
Evangelists  informs  us,  that  it  is  not  an  institu- 
tion of  Christ,  when  they  tell  us  that  Jesus  kept 
it  as  the  '  passover.'  *  The  feast  of  the  passover' 
and  '  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread." 

It  was  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  dispensation  which  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  introduce,  that  any  outward  rite  could  be  es- 
sential to  divine  communion.  It  was  the  object 
of  his  mission  to  put  an  end  to  sin,  by  laying 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  every  corrupt  desire  and 
inclination  of  the  heart,  and  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  a  work  too  momentous  to 
be  effected  by  any  outward  forms.  Hence  it  be- 
came necessary  that  he  should  ^  blot  out  the 
hand-writing  of  ordinances,  nailing  them  to  tho 
cross,'  and  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  within  them,  where  his 
appearance  should  be  known  by  an  inward  and 
spiritual  communion,  a  participation  in  which 
is  the  only  true  supper  of  the  Lord,  ^  Behold 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  if  any  man  will 
hear  my  voice  and  open  unto  me,  I  will  come  in 
and  sup  with  him  and  he  shall  sup  with  me. 

^'  The  blessed  Jesus  frequently  instructed  his  <  fc 
disciples  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  by 
the  aid  of  figures,  well  knowing  they  were  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  fulness  of  the  gospel  iij 
day  at  once ;  and  we  find  on  the  last  occasion 
when  he  kept  the  ceremony  of  the  *  Passover,' 
in  which  he  took  bread  and  blessed,  and  brake 
it,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  '  take  eat  this  is  '|irD! 
my  body,'  he  wished  to  impress  their  minds 
through  the  medium  of  this  interesting  figure, 
that  as  this  ceremony  had  been  kept  in  com-  ^\ 
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mem  oration  of  the  deliverance  of  that  people 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  so  it  was  a  type  or 
figure  of  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the 
bondage  or  thraldom  of  sin,  which  was  to  be 
kept  ia  commemoration  of  its  redemption  through 
Christ,  ^  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God/  He 
further  told  them,  ^  verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that 
day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  Thus  showing  them  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  type  was  to  end,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient he  should  go  away,  but  giving  them  the 
blessed  promise  that  he  would  appear  a  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation,  and  be  with  his 
faithful  followers  and  disciples  'alwayeven  unto 
the  end  of  the  world/  Jesus  commanded  his 
disciples  and  the  people  not  to  '  labor  for  that 
meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life.'  '  I  am  that  bread 
of  life.'  '  Except  ye  ei\t  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I 
in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me  and 
I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven  :  not  as  your  fathers 
did  eat  manna  and  are  dead  :  he  that  eateth  of 
this  bread  shall  live  forever.' 

The  disciples  did  not  perceive  the  mystical 
meaning  of  these  sayings,  but  the  blessed  Jesus 
iid  not  leave  them  to  conjecture ;  for  when  he 
found  they  were  offended  at  what  they  had  heard, 
he  told  them,  <  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothings  the  words  that  I  speak 
anto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.'  Thus 
shewing  them  that  under  the  figure  of  his  flesh 
md  blood,  he  was  speaking  of  his  spiritual  mani- 
festation, in  which  he  will  become  'Christ  in  us, 
he  hope  of  glory,'  '  the  resurrection  and  the 
ife.'  As  we  are  made  witnesses  of  this  resur- 
rection we  can  in  truth  say,  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  because  he  lives  I  shall 
ive  also.  Then  shall  we  know  that  it  is  his 
i/e  and  not  his  death,  that  becomes  a  propitia- 
ion  for  our  sins,  agreeably  to  his  own  promise. 
I  will  give  my  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  And 
iS  we  are  clothed  upon  with  the  life  of  Christ, 
ve  come  to  put  on  the  '  new  man,  which  after 
rod  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
,'  and  are  raised  above  carnal  performances 
pel  ifld  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God  in  new- 
iPess  of  life. 

**  The  apostle  Paul  assures  the  believers  that 
meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and 
arnal  ordinances,'  were  only  to  continue  till  the 
time  of  reformation,'  and  this  'time  of  reforma- 
ion,'  he  says,  was  the  coming  of  Christ  by  the 
istablishment  of  a  ^greater  and  more  perfect 


tabernacle  not  made  with  hands,'  an  inward  and 
spiritual  temple,  where  the  true  worshipper  might 
worship  God,  not  in  form  and  ceremony,  but  '  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.'  However  this  kind  of 
worship  may  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  it  re- 
mains to  be  the  blessed  medium  through  which 
the  soul  finds  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
knows  its  communion  to  be  with  God  in  the 
'  silence  of  all  flesh. 

"  As  every  reformation  is  gradual,  and  as 
many  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  had 
been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  reverence  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  we  cannot  suppose  they 
would  at  once  abandon  them ;  but  as  they  took 
heed  unto  that  light,  or  manifestation  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  given  to  every  one  to  profit 
withal,'  their  views  of  divine  truths  became 
clearer  and  clearer,  till  at  length  they  considered 
that  righteousness  which  stood  in  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  as  'filthy  rags.' 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  apostle  Paul  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry, 
we  find,  thirty  years  after  his  conversion,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  religious  experience,  he  drew  a 
boundary  line  between  the  dispensation  of  the 
law,  and  the  spiritual  dispensation  of  the  new 
covenant,  (of  which  the  other  was  only  as  a 
schoolmaster  to  lead  unto  ;)  and  in  view  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  God  to  bring  salvation, 
he  cautioned  the  Hebrews  after  this  manner  : 
'  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange 
doctrines ;  for  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart 
be  established  with  grace ;  not  with  meats,  which 
have  not  profited  them  that  have  been  occupied 
therein." 

"  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  human 
family  had  this  admonition  of  Paul  been  attended 
to  J  but  how  soon  after  the  days  of  the  apostles 
was  the  sufiiciency  of  this  grace  of  God  to  effect 
salvation  questioned,  the  church  turned  again 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  and  brought 
in  bondage  to  a  mercenary  priesthood.  The 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  were  blended  ^  men 
became  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  more  from 
the  pecuniary  interest  with  which  it  endowed  its 
possessor,  than  that  love  of  souls  which  dis- 
tinguished the  labors  of  the  primitive  followers  of 
Jesus.  In  consequence  of  this  unhallowed  union, 
the  church  lost  her  purity.  Mystery  Babylon 
bewitched  her  with  the  love  of  'filthy  lucre.' 
The  use  of  many  carnal  ordinances  increased, 
every  effort  was  made  to  cloud  the  simplicity  of 
Christianity,  and  to  render  that  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult to  be  understood,  which  was  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  illiterate  fisherman  of  Galilee,  and 
which  was  seen  in  prophetic  vision  to  be  so  plain, 
that  the  '  way-faring  man  though  a  fool  cannot 
err  therein.'  And  had  not  God  in  his  mercy 
preserved  a  little  remnant,  who,  like  the  seven 
thousand  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  could  not  bow 
the  knee  to  Baal  nor  worship  his  image,  the 
church  would  have  become  an  utter  desolation. 
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But  truth  triumphed  over  error,  the  light  of  the 
gospel  has  been  shining  with  increasing  bright- 
ness, opening  to  the  obedient  soul  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Should  we 
not  then  desire,  that  the  church  may  come  still 
more  fully  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  that  she 
may  indeed  be  clothed  with  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, Christ  Jesus.  That  the  fulness  of  the 
gospel  day  may  be  witnessed,  in  which  the  de- 
claration of  the  prophet  shall  be  fulfilled,  *  They 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying  know  the  Lord, 
for  all  shall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est of  ihem.'  When  there  shall  be  no  need  to 
depend  upon  the  arm  of  flesh,  the  cry  of  lo,  here 
is  Christ !  and  lo,  he  is  there  !  will  cease  ',  for  the 
Lord's  children,  being  all  taught  of  the  Lord, 
will,  speak  the  same  language,  and  mind  the  same 
thing.  Then  may  we  not  hope  for  the  coming 
of  that  day  in  which  all  the  disputes  and  conten- 
tions which  have  so  long  distracted  Christendom, 
and  divided  it  into  sects  and  parties,  will  be  at 
an  end,  and  the  professors  of  religion  be  able 
to  labor  harmoniously  together  for  the  universal 
establisha>ent  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ? 

"  With  sincere  desires  for  thy  advancement  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
"  I  am  thy  friend, 

John  Jackson.'^ 

[To  be  continued.] 


From  "  Kelty's  Early  Friends." 
CATHERINE  EVANS  AND  SARAH  CHEEVERS. 

Amongst  the  various  probations  wherewith 
diiferent  members  of  the  Society  of  Frie-nds  were 
exercised  at  an  early  period,  few  are  more  ob- 
servable than  those  which  relate  to  the  trials  of 
Catherine  Evans  and  Sarah  Cheevers. 

In  the  year  1658,  these  two  females,  believ- 
ing themselves  required  to  travel  towards  Alex- 
andria, departed  from  England,  and  landed  at 
Leghorn  ;  where,  finding  some  of  their  country- 
men and  friends,  they  remained  several  days, 
dispersing  books,  and  speaking  with  many  per- 
sons, without  receiving  any  molestation.  From 
this  place  they  took  their  passage  in  a  Dutch 
ship  bound  for  Alexandria ;  but  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  being  in  company  with  another  ship 
going  to  Malta,  determined  upon  going  thither 
also,  though  he  had  no  business  in  that  place, 

A  remarkable  presage  of  affliction  seems  to 
have  impressed  Catherine  Evans,  at  their  being 
thus  involuntarily  carried  to  Malta ;  for  before 
they  came  there,  she  fell  into  great  anguish  of 
mind,  during  which  she  exclaimed,  Oh  !  we 
have  a  dreadful  cup  to  drink  at  that  place  V 
and  being  come  into  the  harbor,  and  seeing  the 
people  standing  on  the  walls,  as  though  antici- 
pating they  would  be  her  enemies,  she  said  with 


all  these  could  not  deliver  us  out  of  Ms  hand  I" 
in  which  assurance  of  faith,  she  and  her  com- 
panion felt  a  deliverance  from  the  fear  of  man. 

The  next  day  they  went  on  shore ;  and  being 
met  by  the  English  consul,  he  inquired  their 
purpose  in  coming  there :  to  which  they  replied 
what  seemed  to  them  proper,  and  gave  him  some 
books.  He  told  them  of  the  inquisition  ;  appa- 
rently wishing  to  apprize  them  of  their  danger  j 
and  invited  them,  with  proffers  of  service,  to  go 
to  his  house  ;  which  they  did. 

Here  they  were  visited  by  several  persons,  to 
whom  they  spoke  with  seriousness  ;  and  a  good 
impression  was  made  by  their  discourse,  upon 
the  minds  of  many.  They  returned  on  board 
their  ship  at  night;  but  the  next  day  they  came 
again  into  the  city,  and  going  to  the  governor, 
he  told  them  he  had  a  sister  in  the  nunnery 
who  desired  to  see  them  j  upon  which,  they 
went  there,  and  talked  with  the  nuns,  and  gave 
them  some  books.  One  of  the  priests  who 
brought  them  into  the  chapel,  desired  them  to 
bow  to  the  high  altar;  which  command,  it  is^ 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  they  refused  ;  and 
their  visit  being  over,  they  returned  to  the  con 
sul's  house,  where  they  staid  some  weeks.  Du 
ring  this  period,  they  once  went  into  one  of  the 
churches  at  the  time  of  mass  ;  when  Catherine 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  turned  heil 
back  upon  the  high  altar,  and  kneeling  down 
lifted  up  her  voice  in  prayer  to  God. 

Extraordinary  as  this  action  was  by  such  j 
person  in  such  a  place,  it  would  seem  that  i 
was  not  displeasing  to  the  of&ciating  priest 
since  he  put  oflf  his  surplice,  and  knelt  down  bj 
her  side  till  she  had  concluded  her  supplication 
He  then  beckoned  with  his  hand  to  her  and  he; 
companion  to  approach  him  ;  offering  her  a  piec( 
of  money,  which  she  refused. 

He  would  then  have  put  it  into  Sarah's  hand 


but  she  declined  it  also ;  at  the  same  time  sho\i^ 
ing  him  her  purse,  in  token  that  they  were  no 
in  want  of  pecuniary  aid. 

He  inquired  if  they  were  Calvinists,  or  Lutlil 
erans ;  and  on  their  replying  in  the  negative 
he  asked  if  they  would  go  to  Rome,  to  the  pope  *f 
which,  declining,  he  queried  if  they  wer 
Catholics  ?  to  which  they  said,  they  were  tru 
Christians,  and  servants  of  the  living  God 
But  as  they  knew  but  little  of  the  language 
they  could  only  express  themselves  very  defeci 
tively,  and  that  as  much  by  signs  as  by  wordr 
On  a  second  visit  to  this,  or  some  other  churc 
iu  the  place,  they  happened  to  arrive  at  a  tim 
when  some  peculiarly  idolatrous  ceremonies  wer 
proceeding ;  which  occasioned  them  both,  am 
especially  Catherine,  so  much  visible  distree 
and  horror  of  mind  for  the  space  of  about  thre 
quarters  of  an  hour,  that  the  whole  congregatio 


in  herself,     Shall  ye  destroy  us  ?    If  we  give  ,  were  struck  with  amazement,  and  began  to  g( 
up  to  the  Lord,  then  he  is  sufficient  to  deliver  us  out  of  their  way  with  a  movement  of  fear, 
out  of  your  hands;  but  if  we  disobey  our  God, '    As  their  abode  was  at  the  English  consul' 
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(where  they  remained  three  months,)  he  fell  un- 
der a  suspicion  of  favoring  them;  which  induced 
him,  contrary  to  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
and  in  defiance  of  his  previous  proffers  of  ser- 
vice, to  connive  at,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  aid, 
the  demand  of  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition, 
that  these  helpless,  harmless  women  should  be 
delivered  up  into  their  hands.  Previous  to  this, 
he  had  forbidden  them  to  go  abroad ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  something  was  working  to  their 
prejudice,  they  told  him  their  doubts  respecting 
bis  good  intentions  towards  them. 

To  this  he  made  no  other  reply,  than  that, 
"  If  they  were  the  servants  and  Messengers  of 
God,  they  should  give  him  a  sign  thereof." 

Thu,^'  they  told  him,  ''might  serve  for  a 
sign  ;  that  it  would  be  well  with  them ;  but 
that  it  would  not  go  off  well  with  him.'' 

In  a  short  time  the  consul  informed  Cathe- 
rine, that  the  Inquisition  having  received  letters 
from  Rome,  had  sent  for  her  and  her  friend  to 
be  brought  before  them  ;  but  he  hoped,  he  said, 
that  they  might  be  liberated  :  a  hope  which  he 
knew  to  be  fallacious ;  inasmuch  as  it  appeared 
afterwards,  he  was  aware  that  a  room  was  then 
prepared  for  them,  as  prisoners  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

It  would  appear,  though  it  is  not  so  stated  in 
the  history,  that  some  examination  into  their 
principles  had  before  this  time  been  made  on 
the  part  of  this  tribunal ;  for  on  now  being 
brought  before  it,  they  were  asked  by  the  Lord 
Inquisitor,  if  they  had  changed  their  minds  ? 

No,  they  replied  ;  neither  should  they  change 
from  the  truth. 

He  then  asked  what  new  light  it  was  they 
talked  of? 

It  was  no  new  light,  they  replied ;  but  the 
same  which  the  apostles  and  prophets  bore  wit- 
ness to. 

He  inquired  how  this  light  came  to  be  lost 
since  their  day  ? 

It  was  not  lost,  they  said  )  men  had  this  light 
still  within  them,  but  they  did  not  know  it,  by 
reason  of  the  night  of  apostacy  which  had  over- 
spread the  nations. 

Being  again  required  to  say  if  they  would  re- 
cant what,  was  called  their  errors,  and  again  sig- 
nifying their  determination  to  abide  in  the  truth, 
they  were  taken  into  an  inner  room  in  the  In- 
quisition, which  had  only  two  little  holes  in  it, 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  air ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  confinement,  the  weather  and 
the  climate  being  exceedingly  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive, they  were  almost  suffocated. 

Although  nothing  of  an  evil  nature  appeared 
in  their  answers,  either  at  the  foregoing,  or  at 
any  subsequent  examination,  (of  which  they 
had  several,)  yet  they  were  kept  in  close  impris- 
onment ;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  great 
remorse  of  conscience  to  the  English  consul  ; 
who  came  to  them,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ex- 


pressed regret  for  their  condition  ;  for  it 
seems,"  says  Sewel,  "  that  he  had  received  some- 
thing for  delivering  them  up,  which  he  would 
willingly  have  given  back,  if  thereby,  he  could 
have  obtained  their  liherty."  But  this  not  be- 
ing practicable,  he  had  to  eat  the  bitter  fruits 
of  repentance  for  his  treachery  ;  in  doing  which, 
he  amply  justified  the  prophetic  words  of  Cath- 
erine, for  it  went  so  ill  with  him,  that,  as  the 
forementioned  historian  relates,  he  tasted  of 
peace  no  more  in  this  life. 

But  not  thus  was  it  with  his  victims.  Sa  1 
and  oppressive  as  was  their  outward  condition, 
they  tasted  within  of  those  sweet  refreshments 
which  oftentimes  converted  their  gloomy  prison 
into  the  very  courts  of  heaven. 

As  dying  and  behold  we  live  !" — such  in- 
deed was  the  befitting  motto  of  these  and  many 
more,  who  in  these  dark  and  troublous  times,  lift- 
ed up  the  holy  banner  which  God  had  put  into 
their  hands,  with  a  command  to  display  it,  be- 
cause of  the  truth." 

[To  be  continued.] 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  HENRY  HULL. 

"  In  being  at  Enniscorthy,  Wexford  and  other 
neighboring  places,  the  horrors  recently  pro- 
duced by  the  rebellion  seemed  to  be  revived  ia 
my  mind,  giving  rise  to  serious  and  sorrowful 
reflections,  and  leading  me  to  contemplate  the 
mercy  and  strength  of  Omnipotence.  Great, 
indeed,  was  the  Lord's  kindness  to  Friends, 
preserving  them  amidst  the  dreadful  carnage, 
as  well  as  the  sufferings  which  others  passed 
through.  When  human  blood  flowed  in  streams 
through  the  streets,  and  multitudes  were  piked 
and  thrown  into  the  rivers,  burnt  in  barns, 
houses,  &c.,  and  in  many  other  ways  tortured 
and  slain,  not  one  Friend  was  known  to  be 
killed,  save  a  young  man,  who  forsook  his  peace- 
able principles  and  took  up  arms  for  his  defence. 
If  we  forsake  Omnipotence,  whither  shall  we 
flee  for  help  1  If  he  is  humbly  relied  upon,  he 
will  be  unto  his  people  as  a  wall  of  defence,  and 
ujake  a  way  when  there  appears  to  be  no  way. 
But  too  many  of  those  who  saw  these  marvellous 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  how  his  delivering  power 
was  vouchsafed,  have  forgotten  these  his  mer- 
cies, and  gone  their  own  ways  into  the  world. 
Alas  !  saith  my  soul,  for  these  !  So  evident 
were  the  favors  shown  to  Friends,  that  many 
other  persons  sheltered  themselves  in  their  hab- 
itations, and  those  of  the  Society  who  had  devi- 
ated from  the  plain  attire  by  which  Friends  are 
generally  known,  now  saw  their  folly.  In  those 
calamitous  times,  fashionable  clothing,  of  an  ex- 
pensive kind,  was  rather  a  passport  to  death 
than  to  honor ;  and  at  all  times  it  is  more  an 
evidence  of  a  weak  understanding,  than  of  a 
:<ound  mind;  for  neither  religion  nor  reason  points 
it  out  as  a  means  to  promote  the  usefulness  of 
the  wearer.    The  great  departure  from  plainness, 
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which  is  evident  among  many  of  our  young 
people,  is  rather  a  proof  of  their  folly  and  igno- 
rance, than  of  wisdom ;  since  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  and  nobility  of  a  Christian  mind  to  be 
so  much  employed  about,  and  pleased  with,  the 
covering  of  the  body.  In  some  it  may  be  more 
the  effect  of  the  parents'  pride,  than  that  of  the 
children ;  but  this  testimony  of  our  Society  to  a 
simple,  usfeful  and  not  expensive  manner  of 
dressing  and  living,  is  grounded  in  the  Truth, 
and  innovations  will  never  be  able  to  sap  the 
foundation  or  overthrow  it.  I  would  recommend 
to  my  dear  young  friends,  to  endeavor  to  see 
from  whence  those  desires  arise  which  lead  them 
to  follow  and  copy  after  the  fantastical  dresses 
and  habits  which  are  so  continually  changing. 
Neatness  and  cleanliness  are  certainly  com- 
mendable, and  if  rusticity  is  offensive,  simpli- 
city is  not;  and  surely  simplicity  and  self- 
denial  become  a  people  called,  as  we  are,  to  bear 
a  testimony  to  the  purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  grant  that  there  is  no  religion  in  the 
cut  or  color  of  a  garment,  but  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance is  often  an  index  of  the  mind ;  and  if 
the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter  be  made  clean, 
the  outside  will  be  clean  also ;  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles ;  and  con- 
formity to  the  world  in  any  of  its  corrupt  ways 
and  fashions,  is  not  a  being  transformed,  as  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth  exhort.  Let  us,  therefore, 
strive  so  to  walk  in  all  things,  as  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  who  make  no  provision  for  the 
flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  but  who  are  con- 
cerned to  live  unto  Him  who  died  for  them,  that 
the  blessed  and  happy  state  of  the  redeemed  ones 
may  conspicuously  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  that  others  may  be  induced  to  seek  a  re- 
lease from  the  bondage  there  is  in  sin  and  cor- 
ruption, and  in  all  the  world's  evil  ways  and 
fashions.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners;  where  the  precious  gives  way  to  the 
vile,  good  is  oppressed  and  evil  is  advanced ; 
thus,  by  little  and  little  the  oppressor  may  gain 
the  ascendancy  over  the  redeemed,  and  bondage 
may  increase,  and  then  suffering  will  be  un- 
avoidable. I  much  desire  that  the  children  of 
Friends  may  not  be  brought  up  in  ignorance,  so 
as  not  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples they  profess,  and  why  plainness  is  more 
commendable  than  imitating  those  who  change 
because  fashion  is  changeable. 


sighs,  and  tears;  moral  principle  struggles  int 
life  through  conflicts,  temptations,  and  trials.— 

Mnssaeliusetts  Teacher. 


SELF-CULTURE. 

The  initiation  of  the  pupil  into  the  great  work 
of  self- culture,  by  forming  habits  of  earnest, 
persevering,  and  self-reliant  exertion,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  teacher's  mission.  Labor  is 
the  law  of  life,  without  which  man,  with  all  his 
high  endowments,  is  but  a  dull  mass  of  inanity. 
Intellect  is  evolved  by  earnest  toil ;  sentiment 
and  affection  are  elaborated  through  suffering, 


The  following  brief  hints  to  parents  on  th 
subject  of  Education,  are  from  a  tract  publish 
ed  by  the  "  Tract  Association  of  Friends,''  anc 
are  so  excellent  that  we  republish  them  :, 

BRIEF  HINTS  TO  PARENTS,  &C. 

General  Principles. 

The  first  and  most  important  qualificatior 
for  the  right  education  of  children,  is  that  pa 
rents  sh(,uld  have  their  own  minds  brought  inU 
subjection  to  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  and 
daily  seek  its  holy  assistance  to  fit  them  for 
discharging  this  momentous  duty. — Without  this 
aid,  the  best  system  of  regulations  will  be  insuf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  "train  up  their  children 
ifi  the  way  they  should  go."  When  parents  evince 
by  their  daily  conduct  that  they  are  above  all 
things  desirous  to  approve  themselves  unto  God, 
their  counsel  and  instructions  will  have  addition- 
al weight  with  their  offspring,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Divine  blessing 
will  be  bestowed  upon  their  humble  endeavors. 

Success  in  education  depends  more  on  pre- 
vention than  cure — more  on  forming  habits 
than  laying  injunctions — more  on  example  than 
precept.  It  is  important,  however,  that  rules 
laid  down  should  be  strictly  enforced,  till  obedi- 
ence becomes  habitual. 

This  interesting  business  is  to  be  begun  from 
the  cradle.  The  first  step  is  to  teach  the  infantile 
subject  implicit  obedience  to  parental  authority; 
and  then  to  rule  with  such  moderation  and  sweet- 
ness, that  it  shall  entirely  trust  and  love  the 
hand  that  guides  it.  In  this  way,  the  good  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  young  mind  are  likely 
to  be  indelible.  Persevering  yet  gentle  firmness, 
begun  in  infancy,  establishes  proper  discipline, 
procures  obedience,  and  prevents  almost  all  pun- 
ishment. 

The  subjection  of  a  child's  will  may  be  effect- 
ed before  the  understanding  is  sufiiciently  en- 
larged to  be  influenced  by  reasoning.  Generally, 
the  first  inclination  a  child  discovers,  is  gratifi- 
cation of  will ;  the  first  business  of  a  parent, 
therefore,  is  to  subject  it.  An  infant  will  reach 
out  its  hand  to  take  something  improper  fur  it 
to  have;  if  its  hand  is  then  withheld,  and  the 
countenance  and  expression  of  the  parent  refuse 
the  indulgence,,  unmoved  by  its  cries  or  strug- 
gles, it  will  soon  learn  to  yield;  and,  by  uni- 
formly experiencing  denial,  equally  firm,  when- 
ever its  wishes  ought  not  to  be  granted,  submis- 
sion will  become  familiar  and  easy. 

But  prudent  parents,  while  they  are  careful  to 
subdue  self  will  in  their  child,  will  be  equally 
careful  to  cherish  in  it  every  appearance  of  be- 
nevolence and  affection. 
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As  children  advance  in  age,  and  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  begin  to  expand,  parents,  by  an 
easy,  familiar  mode  of  conversing  with  them, 
adapting  their  language  to  age  and  capacity,  may 
acquire  almost  unbounded  influence  over  them. 
If  parents  were  thus  careful  to  cultivate  the 
young  mind  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  watch- 
ing every  opportunity  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion, at  the  same  time  seeking  a  divine  blessing 
on  their  humble  endeavors,  we  may  safely  believe 
they  would  bo  rarely  disappointed  in  having 
their  children  to  grow  up  around  them,  all  that 
they  could  reasonably  desire  them  to  be. 

Injunctions  and  restraints,  if  softened  by  en- 
dearment, will  generally  find  returns  of  obedi- 
ence; and  claims  to  undue  liberty,  will  rarely 
be  opposed  to  parental  advice  bestowed  with 
meekness.  Early  to  impress  the  tender  mind 
with  clearly  defined  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  very  important;  much  misery  may  be 
prevented  by  it. 

Freedom  between  Parents  and  Children. 

According  to  the  wise  provision  of  Provi- 
dence, the  fond  endearment  of  parental  love, 
produces  an  attachment  in  the  breast  of  the 
child.  A  judicious  parent  will  take  advantage 
of  tliis  circumstance,  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
that  entire  freedom  which  ought  ever  to  exist 
between  parents  and  children.  If  confidence  has 
been  early  invited  by  endearing  affability,  and 
established  by  prudence,  reserve  in  the  child  will 
seldom  have  place  in  maturer  years. 

When  children  are  accustomed  freely  to  unbo- 
som themselves,  and  unreservedly  to  reveal  their 
wishes  to  the  parental  friend,  who  is  most  inter- 
ested in  their  welfare,  what  advantages  must  re- 
sult to  them,  and  what  pleasure  to  the  mind  of  an 
affectionate  parent.  When  parents  thus  become 
to  their  children,  the  familiar  friends,  the  unre- 
Berved  confidants,  the  sympathizing  partners  in 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, an  influence  over  the  mind  is  obtained 
which  will  continue  when  authority  ceases,  and 
will  prove  a  safeguard  through  the  most  critical 
periods  of  life. 

Young  people  who  are  treated  as  companions 
by  judicious  parents,  are  seldom  addicted  to  de- 
grading practices.  They  will  even  forego  many 
indulgences  to  avoid  displeasing,  or  giving  them 
pain.  And  as  they  freely  unbosom  themselves 
to  the  liberal-minded  parents,  these  may  thereby 
discover  inclinations  in  the  child  to  caution 
against,  which  might  save  it  from  many  entan- 
glements. 

There  are  few  young  people  who  would  not 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  parental  advice  and 
experience,  if  not  discouraged  for  want  of 
freedom  in  the  parent.  Therefore,  if  we  would 
have  children  unbosom  their  thoughts  to  us, 
their  confidence  must  be  invited  by  kindness 
and  condescension.    Not  a  condescension  to  im- 


proper indulgences,  but  a  condescension  that 
increases  parental  authority  in  right  government. 
There  is  no  fear  of  losing  respect  or  right  au- 
thority; by  freedom  and  familiarity  ;  it  is  by  thia 
that  we  gain  their  confidence,  and  thus  learn  to 
know  and  correct  their  faults. 

Pure  affection  is  so  anxiously  solicitous  for 
the  true  happiness  of  the  child,  that,  while  it 
endeavors,  by  kindness  and  love,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  any  thing  like  forced  obedience,  it 
also  guards  against  that  kind  of  liberty  by  which 
it  loses  its  authority. 

Reservedness  and  Severity. 

That  respect  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  a  pa- 
rent, which  is  inspired  by  uniting  gentleness 
with  firmness,  differs  widely  from  that  slavish 
fear  produced  by  severe  treatment.  Where  the 
dread  of  punishment  predominates,  the  disposi- 
tion is  generally  artful.  That  fear  which  is  the 
effect  of  severity,  prompts  children,  not  so  much 
to  avoid  faults,  as  to  elude  detection.  Indeed 
timid  children  can  hardly  resist  the  temptation 
which  terror  holds  out  to  them,  of  endeavoring 
to  hide  offences  if  possible  ;  and  though  severity 
should  extort  confession,  and  promise  of  strict 
obedience,  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce  sincere 
repentance,  or  to  awaken  virtuous  thoughts; 
nor  does  it  implant  any  principle  to  hinder  the 
child  from  committing  a  similar  fault  in  our 
absence.  Its  self-will  may  indeed  be  made  sul- 
lenly to  submit  to  superior  strength,  but  it  will 
remain  unsubjected;  and  the  odious  spirit  of 
revenge,  by  this  kind  of  treatment,  is  often  gen- 
erated. 

One  among  the  many  disadvantages  attending 
severe  measures,  is,  that  parents  generally  trust 
too  much  to  the  effects  of  chastisement^  and  are 
deficient  in  that  uniform  superintendence,  advice 
and  caution,  on  which  the  forming  of  right  hab- 
its almost  entirely  depends.  Children,  when 
subjected  to  severity,  often  obtain  more  indul- 
gences and  take  more  dangerous  liberties  than 
those  who  are  moderately  curbed  and  gently 
instructed.  The  keen  temper  that  transports 
the  parent  to  blows  and  harsh  treatment,  is  often 
accompanied  by  strong  affections ;  and  when 
anger  has  subsided,  he  is  sorry  for  having  gone 
so  far ;  then  too  much  liberty  succeeds,  till 
another  fault,  originating  in  parental  indulgence 
or  negligence,  draws  on  the  child  another  unpro- 
fitable punishment.  This  continued  crossing  of 
humors  that  have  been  indulged,  can  hardly  fail  to 
to  call  forth  resentment,  anger,  sullenness,  or  ob- 
stinate perverseness  ;  unless  severity  has  broken 
the  spirits,  and  the  child  is  sunk  under  discourage- 
ment. As  the  frequent  recurrence  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment tends  to  beget  hatred  and  ill-will,  the 
disposition  to  benevolence  is  destroyed,  and  ma- 
levolence is  introduced  in  its  room. 

Many  children  possess  quick  feelings  of  honor 
and  disgrace,  and  in  the  most  promising,  these 
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feelings  are  often  the  most  accute.  They  have 
a  keen  sensibility  to  shame,  whereof  a  good  use 
may  be  made  by  prudent  management ;  but  if 
this  sensibility  be  put  to  hard  proof,  and  that 
frequently,  it  becomes  blunted,  and  their  minds 
grow  callous ;  and  a  child  that  is  lost  to  shame, 
is  in  peculiar  danger  of  being  a  lost  child. 

Many  parents  of  good  sense,  and  great  moral 
worth,  fearful  of  failing  in  their  duty  by 
not  governing  enough,  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  They  maintain  such  reservedness,  dis- 
tance, and  stateliness  toward  their  children;  that 
they  hardly  dare  to  speak  in  their  presence. 
They  incumber  them  with  a  multitude  of  regu- 
lations ;  they  tire  them  with  long  lessons  of  stern 
monitions  ;  they  disgust  and  alienate  them  with 
a  superbundance  of  sharp  reproof,  and  treat  their 
little  levities  as  if  they  were  heinous  crimes. 
Instead  of  drawing  them  with  "  cords  of  love,'* 
they  bind  them  fast  with  cords  that  are  galling 
and  painful. 

There  are  other  parents  whose  manner  toward 
their  children,  varies  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
variations  of  their  own  fickle  tempers.  When  in 
a  pleasant  humor  themselves,  they  indulge  them 
in  every  thing ;  when  displeased  or  angry,  they 
will  punish  for  almost  nothing.  This  sort  of 
government,  if  government  it  may  be  called, 
tends  alike  to  discourage,  and  breed  contempt. 

Children  that  are  trained  up  under  severe  dis- 
cipline, however  much  they  fear  their  parents, 
rarely  love  them  much;  and  they  must  needs  pos- 
sess more  than  a  common  share  of  native  amiable- 
ness,  if,  in  the  end,  they  turn  out  sweet  tempered, 
humane,  and  of  a  nice  sense  of  honor. 

To  show  children  that  we  are  deeply  afflicted, 
not  enraged  at  their  misconduct,  tends  more 
to  awaken  their  feelings,  to  bring  into  action 
their  virtuous  principles,  and  reclaim  them  from 
evil,  than  the  severity  of  the  rod,  which  irri- 
tates the  disposition,  but  rarely  convinces  the 
judgment. 

Improper  Indulgence. 

Grratification  of  will  is  encouraged  in  children 
by  frequent  indulgence  of  their  improper  desires;  | 
whereby  every  notion  of  happiness  becomes  con-  I 
nected  therewith  ;  and  the  idea  of  misery  with 
that  of  disappointment.  Thus,  an  over-regard 
for  personal  ease,  and  personal  gratification,  is 
implanted  in  the  mind,  and  selfishness  and  pride 
too  frequently  become  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  character ;  for,  by  improper  indul- 
gence, self-will  is  so  fostered,  that  a  capricious 
humor  is  its  unavoidable  consequence.  The 
passions  so  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  that 
the  frequent  gratification  of  will  engenders  pride, 
and  pride  augmeats  the  desire  of  gratifying  the 
will,  till  it  becomes  insatiable.  Many  are  the 
tyrannical  husbands  and  fathers,  and  turbulent 
wives  and  mothers,  that  have  been  formed  by  an 
education  in  which  the  will  has  never  known 


aubjection.  For  as  too  great  indulgence  increases 
selfishness;  so,  certainly,  does  the  spirit  of  sel 
fishness  occasion  miseries  in  domestic  life. 

[To  be  continued  ] 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  11,  1856. 


Married, — On  5th  day,  Ihe  9th  inst.,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Jesse  Lippincott, 
of  Moorestown,  to  Elizabeth  Holmes,  of  Pedrick 
town,  N.  J. 


Died,— On  the  10th  of  8th  month  last.  Sidney  Tay- 
lor, wife  of  Datjiel  Taylor,  an  estimable  member  of 
Pedricktown  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  On  the  29th  ult.,  William  Hi  lmes,  of  Mullica 

Hill,  and  member  of  that  particular  meeting. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Drumore  township,  Lan- 
caster county,  Pa.,  on  the  4th  day  of  the  8th  montia 
last,  Joseph  Stubbs,  long  an  Elder  of  Little  Britain 
Monthly  M'eeting,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.. 

This  venerable  Friend,  it  is  believed,  was  the  old- 
est member  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.    He  re 
tained,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  his  mental  faculties 
unimpaired,  and  although  his  physical  powers  so  far 
failed,  for  several  years  past,  as  to  prevent  his  at- 
tending meetings,  which  he  felt  to  be  a  great  priva 
tion,  yet  he  was  often  heard  to  say  "  rhat  he  had 
neither  a  pain  nor  an  ache,  but  was  gradually  wear 
ing  out,  and  ready  to  obey  his  master's  call." 

 ,  On  3d  day,  I7th  of  Ninth  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law  in  New  York,  Sarah,  widow 
of  Thomas  Walter,  late  of  Montgomery  county,  Pa., 
in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  On  the  9th  of  Eighth  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  son,  Dr.  Abraham  Brooke,  Sarah  Brooke,  of 
Stark  county,  Ohio,  in  the  81si  year  of  her  age 

 ,  At  Westfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth 

month,  Miriam  Sharpe,  widow  of  John  Sharpe,  late 
of  this  city,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  On  the  29th  of  Ninth  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  son-in-law,  Nathan  Eaines,in  Carroll  co.,Md., 
Beulah  Lippincott,  widow  of  Joseph  Lippincott,  of 
Cinnaminson,  New  Jersey,  aged  75  years,  a  member 
and  elder  of  Chester  monthly  meeting. 

The  humility  and  sweetness  which  clothed  the  spirit 
of  this  dear  friend  with  a  sense  of  her  own  unworthi- 
ness,  gave  evidence  that  she  was  taught  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  and  endeavored  so  to  live  as  to  be  found 
ready  for  the  final  summons.  While  on  a  visit  to  her 
children  in  Maryland,  she  was  called  to  lay  down  the 
earthly  taber-nacle,  and  was  favored  with  an  evidence 
of  acceptance,  in  which  she  could  say  with  Simeon, 
"Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.'*  The  funeral  was  at- 
tended from  the  meeting  house  at  Westfield ,  where 
she  had  been  a  constant  attendant  on  public  worship 
for  fifty  years,  on  which  occasion  a  solemn  meeting 
was  held. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  "Library  Association  of 
Friends"  will  be  held  in  the  Library  Room,  adjoining 
Cherry  St.  Meeting  House,  on  sixth  day  evening,  the 
24th  inst'.,  at  7 J  o'clock. 

The  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Management  for 
the  past  year,  together  with  the  Annual  Report,  will 
be  read,  and  a  new  committee  appointed.  As  it  is 
believed  the  proceedings  will  interest  Friends  gem 
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<»//y,  both  male  and  female  are  particularly  invited 
to  attend. 

Thomas  Ridgway,  Clerk. 

10th  mo.,  1856.- 2t. 


I        JOHN  RANDOLPH  TO  WILLIAM  GIBBONS. 

(^PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL.) 

Washington,  February  4,  1820. 
Respected  Friend  :  Although  I  can  hardly 
see  a  word  that  I  write,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
entreating  that  you  would  suspend  any  opinion — 
not  on  what  is  called  the  Missouri  question,  but 
on  the  nature  of  my  views  upon  it — until  you 
can  obtain  full  and  authentic  information  re- 
specting them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  flow 
from  no  avowed  or  dissembled  wish  to  extend  or 
promote  slavery  in  this  already  sufficiently  mis- 
erable world  of  ours  ;  although  we  are  daily 
adding  to  its  wretchedness  by  a  want  of  for- 
bearance and  charity  to  one  another.  My  respect 
for  the  whole  body  of  your  Society,  my  venera- 
tion for  the  name  and  character  of  William 
Penn,  and,  above  all,  my  desire  not  to  forfeit — 
unless  I  should  deserve  it — the  place  which  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  allow  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  induce  me  to  caution  you  on  this  head. 
Of  the  sincerity  and  consistenj}^  of  Friends  who 
act  up  to  their  profession,*  I  have  never  expressed 
nor  entertained  a  doubt.  That  there  are  thou- 
sands of  others  of  the  various  sects  equally  sin- 
cere and  upright,  I  am  not  less  persuaded;  and 
this  I  know,  that  there  are  great  proprietors  in 
Virginia,  who,  with  hundreds  of  slaves  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land,  are  but  trustees 
for  their  slaves — receiving  for  themselves  a  nig- 
gardly support.  These  are  ready  to  offer  their 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  on  the  altar  of  the 
Lamb,  as  soon  as  by  their  dispersion  it  may  be 
done  with  safety.  They  wish  to  dilute  the  poison 
instead  of  taking  it  in  the  most  concentrated 
form.  They  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  their 
treasure  to  acquire  Louisiana,  and  they  deem 
any  regulation  unjust  that  excludes  them  from 
it.  It  is  their  property  equally  with  their  fel- 
lows.   They  judge  no  man. 

For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 

Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 

Unseen,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  his  permissive  will." 

But  when  they  see  men  of  inordinate  ambition, 
who  never  before  stuck  at  anything  to  gratify 
their  lust  of  power  and  wealth;  the  most  noto- 
irious  votaries  of  mammon;  the  most  unblushing 
•sons  of  corruption,  pretending  to  identify  them- 
iselves  with  the  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
IJesus,  they  may,  perhaps,  not  be  considered  as 
sinning  beyond  forgiveness  if  they  expose  im- 
posture, and  deter  those  who  are  dead  to  all 
igood  motive,  by  that  of  fear  of  punishment. 

On  this  subject  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
have  a  free  conversation  with  you.    Some  tell 

*I  judge  them  by  their  fruit. 


me  I  have  offended  friend  Forrest.  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  to  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  this 
be  true,  as  I  fear  it  is.  For,  as  I  told  him  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  I  am  more  afraid  of  offend- 
ing him  in  his  present  garb,  than  if  he  had  an 
epaulette  on  each  shoulder  and  was  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment. 

With  unfeigned  respect  and  regard,  and  as  sin- 
cere a  deprecation  of  the  extension  of  slavery  and 
its  horrors  as  any  other  man,  be  he  whom  he 
may,  I  am  your  friend,  in  the  literal  sense  of  that 
much  abused  word.  Isay  much  abused,  because  it 
is  applied  to  the  leagues  of  vice,  avarice  and  am- 
bition, instead  of  good  will  toward  man  from 
love  of  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 


kind  words. 

They  never  blister  the  tongue  or  lips.  And 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  mental  trouble  aris- 
ing from  this  quarter.  Though  they  do  not  cost 
much,  yet  they  accomplish  much.  They  help 
one's  own  good  nature  and  good  will.  Soft  words 
soften  our  own  soul.  Angry  words  are  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  wrath,  and  make  it  burn  more  fiercely. 
Kind  words  make  other  people  good  natured. 
Cold  words  freeze  people,  and  hot  words  scorch 
them,  and  bitter  words  make  them  bitter,  and 
wrathful  words  make  them  wrathful.  There  is  such 
a  rush  of  other  kinds  of  words  in  our  day,  that  it 
seems  desirable  to  give  kind  words  a  chance 
among  them.  There  are  vain  words,  and  idle 
words,  and  hasty  words,  and  spiteful  words,  and 
silly  words,  and  empty  words,  and  profane  words, 
and  boisterous  words,  and  warhke  words.  Kind 
words  also  produce  their  own  image  on  men's 
souls.  And  a  beautiful  image  it  is.  They  soothe, 
and  quiet,  and  comfort  the  hearer.  They  shame 
him  out  of  his  sour,  morose,  unkind  feelings. 
We  have  not  yet  begun  to  use  kind  words  in  such 
abundance  as  they  ought  to  be  used. — Pascal. 


look  up. 

Here  is  a  good  moral  under  the  guise  of  a 
fable  : 

"  A  young  man  once  picked  up  a  sovereign 
lying  in  the  road.  Ever  afterwards,  as  he  walk- 
ed along,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon 
the  ground,  in  hopes  to  find  another.  And  in 
the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  did  pick  up,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  a  goodly  number  of  coins,  gold  and 
silver.  But  all  these  years,  while  he  was  look- 
ing for  them,  he  saw  not  that  the  heavens  were 
bright  above  him,  and  nature  beautiful  around. 
He  never  once  allowed  his  eyes  to  look  up  from 
the  mud  and  filth  in  which  he  sought  the  trea- 
sure ;  and  when  he  died — a  rich  old  man, — he 
only  knew  this  fair  earth  of  ours  as  a  dirty 
road,  in  which  to  pick  up  money  as  you  walk 
along 
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CURIOUS  AND  INTERESTING  DISCOVERY. 

The  following  curious  letter,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  0.  H.  Green,  of  the  U-  S.  Sloop 
of  War  Decatur/'  is  dated  Off  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  February  15th,  1855,"  and  appeared 
in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  1st  inst : — 

There  being  no  appearance  of  a  change  of 
weather,  I  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  few 
days,  and,  accompanied  by  my  classmate  and 
chura,  Dr.  Bainbridge,  Assistant  Surgeon,  was 
landed  on  Terra  del  Fuego. 

With  great  labor  and  difficulty  we  scrambled 
up  tbe  mountain  sides,  which  line  the  whole 
south  east  shore  of  these  Straits,  and  after  as- 
cending 3,500  feet,  we  came  upon  a  plain  of 
surprising  richness  of  beauty  ;  fertile  fields,  the 
greatest  variety  of  fruit  trees  in  full  bearing,  and 
signs  of  civilization  and  refinement  meeting  us 
on  every  side.  We  had  never  read  any  account 
of  these  people,  and,  thinking  this  island  was 
wholly  deserted,  except  by  a  few  cannibals  and 
wild  beasts,  we  had  come  well  armed;  and  you 
can  judge  of  our  surprise.  The  inhabitants  were 
utterly  astonished  at  our  appearance,  but  ex- 
hibited no  signs  of  fear,  nor  any  unfriendliness. 

Our  dress  amused  them,  and  being  the  first 
white  men  ever  seen  by  them,  they  imagined  that 
we  had  come  from  their  God,  the  San,  on  some 
peculiar  errand  of  good.  They  are  the  noblest 
race  I  ever  saw,  the  men  all  ranging  from  six 
feet  to  six  and  a  quarter,  well  proportioned,  very 
athletic,  and  strait  as  an  arrow.  The  women 
were  among  the  most  perfect  models  of  beauty 
ever  formed,  averaging  five  feet  high,  very  plump, 
with  small  hands  and  feet,  and  with  a  jet  black 
eye  that  takes  you  by  storm.  Their  teachers  of 
religion  speak  the  Latin  language,  and  have 
traditions  from  successive  priests^  through  half  a 
hundred  centuries. 

They  tell  us  this  island  was  once  attached  to 
the  main  land;  that  about  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  by  their  records,  their  country  was 
visited  by  a  violent  earthquake  which  occasioned 
the  rent  now  known  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; 
that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  which  lifted  its  head 
to  the  sun,  whose  base  rested  where  the  waters 
now  flow,  stood  their  great  temple,  which  accord- 
ing to  their  description  as  compared  to  one  now 
existing  we  saw,  must  have  been  17,208  feet 
square,  and  over  1,100  feet  high,  built  of  the 
purest  mantile  marble.  A  thousand  reflections 
crowd  upon  the  mind,  in  viewing  this  people 
and  this  paradise,  before  unknown  to  the  world. 

The  ship  is  in  sight  that  will  carry  this  to  you, 
and  I  must  now  close,  only  saying  that  the  offi- 
cial report  of  Dr.  Bainbridge  to  the  department 
will  be  filled  with  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able matter,  and  astonish  the  American  people. 
The   vessel  proves   to   be   the   clipper  ship 

Creeper,"  from  the  Chinchi  Islands,  with  guano 
for  your  port,  and  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  op- 


portunity to  send  you  a  specimen  of  painting 
porcelain,  said  to  be  over  3000  years  old ;  aii 
an  image  made  of  gold  and  iron,  taken  in  one! 
their  wars  many  years  before  the  straits 
Magellan  existed. 

They  number  about  3000  men,  women  ail 
children,  and  I  was  assured  the  population  hi 
not  varied  two  hundred,  as  they  prove  by  th(| 
traditions,  for  immemorable  ages.  As  the  agj 
grow  feble  they  are  left  to  die,  and  if  the  childrJ 
multiply  too  rapidly,  they  are  sacrificed  by  til 
priests.  This  order  comprises  about  one-lenj 
of  the  population,  and  what  the  ancient  Greeil 
called  "  Gymnosophists." 

They  are  all  of  one  peculiar  race,  neither  w:| 
they  admit  a  stranger  into  their  order.  Thti 
live,  for  the  most  part,  near  the  beautiful  streal 
called  Sanuhan,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  iiiou:| 
tains,  passes  through  the  magnificent  valley 
Leuvu,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  e:| 
treme  south  western  portion  of  the  island. 

This  residence  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  I 
frequent  purifications.    Their  diet  consists  ii 
milk,  curdled  with  sour  herbs.    They  eat  applej 
rice,  and  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  esteeming 
the  height  of  impiety  to  taste  anything  that  hi 
life.  They  live  in  little  huts  or  cottages,  each  on] 
by  himself,  avoiding  company  and  discourse,  em 
ploying  all  their  time  in  contemplation  and  theij 
religious  duties.    They  esteem  this  life  but 
necessary  dispensation  of  nature  which  the! 
voluntarily   undergo  as  a  penance,  evidentll 
thirsting  after  the  dissolution  of  their  bodiesl 
and  firmly  believing  that  the  soul,  at  death,  i] 
released  from  its  prison,  and  launches  forth  int 
perfect  liberty  and  happiness.    Therefore,  the^ 
are  always  cheerfully  disposed  to  die,  bewailin 
those  that  are  alive,  and  celebrating  the  funeral! 
of  the  dead  with  joyful  solemnity  and  triump] 


OCCUPATION. 

What  a  glorious  thing  is  occupation  for  th 
human  heart.     Those  who  work  hard  seldon 
yield  themselves  entirely  up  to  fancied  or  rea 
sorrow.    When  grief  sits  down,  folds  its  hands 
and  mournfully  feeds  upon  its  own  tears,  weav 
ing  the  dim  shadows  that  a  little  exertion  migh 
sweep  away,  into  a  funeral  pall,  the  strong  spiri 
is  shorn  of  its  might,  and  sorrow  becomes  ou: 
master.    When  troubles  flow  upon  you,  darli 
and  heavy,  toil  not  with  the  waves,  wrestle  noij 
with  the  torrent !  rather  seek,  by  occupation,  t( 
divert  the  dark  waters  that  threaten  to  overwhelncii 
you,  into  a  thousand  channels  which  the  duties; 
of  life  always  present.    Before  you  dream  of  it 
those  waters  will  fertilize  the  present,  and  givci 
birth  to  fresh  flowers  that  may  brighten  the  fu- 
ture— flowers  that  will  become  pure  and  holy, 
in  the  sunshine  which  penetrates  to  the  path  oi 
duty,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.    Grief,  after 
all;  is  but  a  selfish  feeling ;  and  most  selfish  is 
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jthe  man  who  yields  himself  to  the  indulgence  of 
^'  4|*"y  passion  which  brings  no  joy  to  his  fellow 
Qe  I  man.-    ^  ^ 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DISCOURSE  OF  FLOWERS. 

BY  H.  W.  BEECUER. 


;r;e,ei 


Men  who  contemptuously  reject  flowers  as  ef- 
Llfj  jfeminate  and  unworthy  of  manhood,  reveal  acer- 
tj  tain  coarseness.  Were  flowers  fit  to  eat  or  drink, 
v-  eii  iwere  they  stimulative  of  passions,  or  could  they  be 
re|gamboled  with  like  stocks,  they  would  take  them" 
up  just  where  finer  minds  would  drop  them,  who 
uiierif!  |love  them  as  revelations  of  Grcd's  sense  of  beauty, 
Til  I  as  addressed  to  the  taste  and  to  something  fiaer 
irejjand  deeper  than  taste;  to  that  power  within  us 
which  spiritualizes  matter,  and  communicates 
with  God  through  His  works,  and  not  for  their 
theeApalti'y  market  value. 

Many  persons  lose  all  enjoyment  of  many  flow- 
oftliiers  by  indulging  false  associations.     There  bo 
some  who  think  that  no  weed  can  be  of  interest 
as  a  flower.  But  all  flowers  are  weeds  where  they 
grow  wildly  and  abundantly;  and  somewhere  our 
btlii||rarest  flowers  are  somebody's  commonest.  Flow- 
ers growing  in  noisome  places,  in  desolate  corners, 
upon  rubbish  or  rank  desolation,  become  disa- 
greeable by  association,     lioadside  flowers,  in- 
eradicable and  hardy  beyond  all  discouragement, 
loose  themselves  from  our  sense  of  delicacy  and 
protection.    And  generally  there  is  a  disposition 
to  undervalue  common  flowers.     There  are  few 
that  will  trouble  themselves  to  examine,  minute- 
iiDtJily,  a  blossom  that  they  have  seen  and  neglected 
tiiej  from  their  childhood ;  and  yet  if  they  would  but 
ft  question  such  flowers,  and  commune  with  them, 
leral  they  would  often  be  surprised,  to  find  extreme 
QDiplii  beauty  where  it  had  long  been  overlooked. 

If  a  plant  be  uncouth,  it  has  no  attractions  to 
us,  simply  because  it  has  been  brought  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  and  is  a  ''great  rarity  if  it 
has  beauty,  it  is  none  the  less,  but  a  great  deal 
more  attractive  to  us,  because  it  is  common.  A 
very  common  flower  adds  generosity  to  beauty. 
It  gives  joy  to  the  poor,  the  rude,  and  to  the  mul- 
titudes who  could  have  no  flowers  were  nature  to 
Diiglit  charge  a  price  for  her  blossoms.  Is  a  cloud  less 
piritj  beautiful,  or  a  sea,  or  a  mountain,  because  often 
seen  by  millions  ? 

At  any  rate,  while  we  lose  no  fondness  for 
eminent  and  accomplished  flowers,  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  growing  respect  for  the  floral  demo- 
cratic throng.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  mul- 
lein, of  but  little  beauty  in  each  floweret,  but  a 
brave  plant,  growing  cheerfully  and  heartily  out 
of  abandoned  soils,  rufiling  its  root  about  with 
broad-palmed  generous  velvet  leaves,  and  erect- 
ing therefrom  a  towering  spire,  that  always  in- 
clines us  to  stop  for  a  friendly  look.  This  fine 
plant  is  left  by  most  people  like  a  decayed  old 
gentleman  to  a  good  natured  pity.    But  in  oth- 
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er  countries,  it  is  a  flower,  and  called  the  Amer. 
ican  velvet  plant.*' 

We  confess  to  a  homely  enthusiasm  for  clover, 
not  the  white  clover,  beloved  of  honey  bees,  but 
the  red  clover.  It  holds  up  its  round  ruddy  face 
and  honest  head  with  such  rustic  innocence.  We 
go  through  a  field  of  red  clover,  like  Solomon  in 
a  garden  of  spices. 

There  is  the  burdock,  too,  with  its  prickly 
rosetts,  that  has  little  beauty  or  value,  except  as 
amusement  to  children,  who  manufacture  baskets, 
houses  and  various  marvellous  utensils,  of  its 
burs.  The  thistle  is  a  prince.  Let  any  man 
that  has  an  eye  for  beauty,  take  a  view  of  the 
whole  plant  and  where  will  he  see  more  expres- 
sive grace  and  symmetry,  and  where  is  there  a 
more  kingly  flower.  To  be  sure,  there  are  sharp 
objections  to  it  in  a  boquet.  Neither  is  it  a  safe 
neighbor  to  the  farm,  having  a  habit  of  scatter- 
ing its  seeds.  Most  gardeners  feel  toward  a  this- 
tle, as  boys  toward  a  snake ;  and  farmers  dread 
it.  But  it  is  just  as  beautiful  as  if  it  were  a  uni- 
versal favorite. 

The  buttercup  is  the  flower  of  our  childhood 
and  very  brilliant  in  our  eyes.  Its  strong  color, 
seen  afar  ofi",  often  provoked  its  fate,  for  through 
the  mowing  lot  we  went  after  it,  regardless  of 
orchard  grass  and  herd  grass,  plucking  down  its 
long  slender  stems,  crowned  with  golden  chalices, 
until  the  father,  covetous  of  hay,  f^houted  to  us, 
"  Out  of  that  grass  !  out  of  that  grass 

The  first  thing  that  defies  the  frost  in  spring  is 
the  chickweek.  It  will  open  its  floral  eye  and 
look  the  thermometer  in  the  face,  at  32  degrees. 
It  leads  out  the  snow-drop  and  crocus.  Its  blos- 
som is  diminutive,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  begins 
so  early  in  the  season,  that  it  has  little  time  to 
make  much  of  itself.  But  as  a  harbinger  and 
herald,  let  it  not  be  forgotten.  You  cannot  for- 
get, if  you  would,  those  golden  kisses  all  over  the 
cheeks  of  the  meadows,  generally  called  dande- 
lions. There  are  many  green-house  blossoms 
less  pleasing  to  us  than  these.  And  we  have 
reached  through  many  a  fence  since  we  were  in- 
carcerated like  them,  in  a  city,  to  pluck  one  of 
these  yellow  flower  drops.  Their  passing  away 
is  more  spiritual  than  their  bloom.  Nothing 
can  be  more  airy  and  beautiful  than  the  trans- 
parent seed-globe ;  a  fairy  dome  of  splendid  archi- 
tecture. 

As  for  marigolds,  holly-hocks,  and  valorous 
sun-flowers,  we  shall  never  have  a  garden  with- 
out them,  both  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  oldfashioned  folks,  who  used  to  love  them. 
Morning  glories, — or,  to  call  them  by  their  city 
name,  the  convolvulus, — need  no  praising.  The 
vine,  the  leaf,  the  exquisite  vase-formed  flower, 
the  delicate  and  various  colors,  will  secure  it  from 
neglect,  while  taste  remains.  Grape  blossoms, 
and  mignonette  do  not  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  if 
they  were  selfish,  no  man  would  care  for  them, 
yet,  because  they  pour  their  life  out  in  fragrance 
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they  are  always  loved,  and  like  homely  people 
with  noble  hearts,  they  seem  beautiful  by  associ- 
ation. Nothing  that  produces  constant  pleasure 
in  us  can  fail  to  be  beuutiful.  We  do  not  need 
to  speak  for  that  universal  favorite,  the  rose  !  As 
a  flower  is  the  finest  streak  of  creation,  so  the  rose 
is  the  happiest  hit  among  flowers !  Yet,  in  the 
feast  of  ever-blooming  roses  and  of  double  roses, 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  prevented  from  a  love 
of  simplicity,  as  manifested  in  the  wild  single 
rose.  When  a  man  can  look  upon  the  simple 
wild  rose  and  feel  no  pleasure,  his  taste  has  been 
corrupted. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees.  What  a  great  heart  an  apple  tree  must 
have  !  What  generous  work  it  makes  of  blos- 
soming !  It  is  not  content  with  a  single  bloom 
for  each  apple  that  is  to  be;  but  a  profusion,  a 
prodigality  of  blossoms  there  must  be.  The  tree 
is  but  a  huge  boquet.  We  ever  will  praise  this 
virtuous  tree.  Not  beautiful  in  form,  often 
clumpy,  cragged  and  rude  ;  but  it  is  glorious  in 
beauty  when  efflorescent.  Nor  is  it  a  beauty 
only  at  a  distance  and  in  the  mass.  Pluck  down 
a  twig  and  examine  it  as  closely  as  you  will ;  it 
will  bear  the  nearest  looking.  The  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  white  expanded  flower-,  the  half 
open  buds  slightly  blushed,  the  little  pink-tipped 
buds  unopen,  crowding  up  together  like  rosy 
children  around  an  older  brother  or  sister,  can 
anything  surpass  it? 

How  one  exhales,  and  feels  his  childhood 
coming  back  to  him,  when,  emerging  from  hard 
city  streets,  he  sees  orchards  and  gardens  in 
sheeted  bloom,  plum,  cherry,  pear,  peach  and  ap- 
ple, Waves  and  billows  of  blossoms  rolling  over 
the  hill  sides,  and  down  through  the  levels.  This 
is  a  kingdom  of  glory.  The  bee  knows  it.  Are 
the  blossoms  singing  ?  Or  is  all  this  humming 
sound  the  music  of  bees  ?  Such  a  sight  is  equal 
to  a  sunset,  which-  is  but  a  blossoming  of  the 
clouds. 

It  is  with  flowers  as  with  friends.  Many  may 
be  loved,  but  few  much  loved.  Wild  honey- 
suckles in  the  wood,  laurel  bushes  in  the  very  re- 
gality of  bloom,  are  very  beautiful  to  you.  But 
they  are  color  and  form  only.  They  seem  strang- 
ers to  you.  You  have  no  memories  reposed  in 
them.  They  bring  back  nothing  from  time. 
They  point  to  nothing  in  the  future.  But  a  wild- 
briar  starts  a  genial  feeling.  It  is  the  country 
cousin  of  the  rose  ;  and  that  has  always  been 
your  pet.  You  have  nursed  it,  and  defended  it ; 
you  have  had  it  for  companionship  as  you  wrote ; 
it  has  stood  by  your  pillow  while  sick,  it  has 
brought  remembrance  to  you  and  conveyed  kind- 
est feelings  to  others.  You  remember  it  as  a 
mother's  favorite ;  it  speaks  to  you  of  your  own 
childhood;  that  white  rose  bush  that  -snowed  in 
the  corner,  by  the  door ;  that  generous  bush  that 
blushed  red  in  the  garden  with  a  thousand  flow- 
ers, whose  gorgeousness— was  among  the  first 
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things  that  drew  your  childish  eye,  and  whic 
always  comes  up  before  you  when  you  speak  ( 
childhood.  You  remember  too,  that  your  motl 
er  loved  roses.  And  so  a  wild  rose,  a  prairi 
rose  or  a  sweet-briar,  that  at  evening  fills  the  ai 
with  odor,  greets  you  as  a  dear  and  intiraat  ».» 
friend. 

But  no  flower  can  be  so  strange,  or  so  new,  th 
a  friendliness  does  not  spring  up  between  you 
You  gather  them  up  along  your  rambles,  and  si 
down  to  make  their  acquaintance  on  some  shades 
bank.  You  assort  them  ;  you  question  thei 
graces ;  you  enjoy  their  odor  ;  you  range  the 
on  the  grass  in  a  row  and  look  from  one  to  an 
other ;  you  gather  them  up,  and  study  a  fit  gra 
dation  of  colors,  and  search  for  new  specimens  t 
fill  the  degrees  between  two  violent  extremes 
All  the  while,  various  suggestions  and  analogic 
of  life  are  darting  in  and  out  of  your  mind.  Thi 
flower  is  like  some  friend  ;  another  reminds  jo\ 
of  mignonette,  and  mignonette  always  makes  yoi 
think  of  such  a  garden  and  mansion  where  it  en 
acted  some  memorable  part.  Yet,  these  are  no 
home  flowers.  You  did  not  plant  them.  Yot 
have  not  screened  them.  You  have  not  watch 
ed  their  growth,  plucked  away  voracious  worms 
or  nibbling  bugs.  You  have  not  seen  them  ir 
the  same  places  year  after  year,  children  of  youi 
care  and  love.  Around  such  there  is  an  asso 
ciational  beauty,  and  fragrance  and  grace  of  tht 
afi'ections,  that  no  wild  flowers  can  have. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratitude  that  this  finest  gi 
of  Providence  is  the  most  profusely  given.  Flow 
ers  cannot  be  monopolised.  The  poor  can  hav( 
them  as  much  as  the  rich.  It  does  not  require 
such  an  education  to  love  and  appreciate  them  a 
it  would  to  admire  a  picture  of  Turner's  or 
statae  of  Thorwaldsen's.  And  as  they  are  mes 
sengers  of  aff"ection,  tokens  of  remembrance,  and 
presents  of  beauty,  of  universal  acceptance,  it 
pleasant  to  think  that  all  men  recognise  a  brief 
brotherhood  in  them.  It  is  not  impertinent  tc 
ofier  flowers  to  a  stranger ;  and  it  is  afi'ecting  tc 
see  how  serviceable  flowers  often  are  to  the  ne 
cessities  of  the  poor.  If  they  bring  their  little 
floral  gift  to  you,  it  can  but  teach  your  heart  to  I 
think  that  their  grateful  affection  longed  to  ex- 
press itself  as  much  as  yours.  You  hive  books, 
or  gems,  or  services,  that  you  can  render  as  you 
will.  The  poor  can  give  but  little,  and  do  but 
little.  Were  it  not  for  flowers,  they  would  be 
shut  out  from  those  exquisite  pleasures  which 
spring  from  such  gifts.  I  never  take  one  from 
a  child,  or  from  the  poor,  that  I  do  not  thank 
God  on  their  behalf  for  flowers. 
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TO  DESTROY  CATERPIELAllS. 

A  farmer  in  Massachusetts  says  that  he  has 
found  the  use  of  molasses  very  effectual  in  de- 
stroying caterpillars;  that  when  they  are  in  the 
nest  he  has  smeared  it  over  with  molasses,  and 
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hat  none  have  ever  escaped  from  it ;  that  they 
annot  travel  over  a  limb  where  the  molasses  has 
'  ^'i*  ouched,  and  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  injure 
Z^"  Ihe  tree,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  he  likes  it 
t)etter  than  lighted  torches,  gunpowder,  soap 
bds,  whale  oil  soap,  or  even  the  thumb  and 
inger !    A  cheap  and  easy  remedy.    Let  the 
^  bolasses  work.'^ 


THE  WATERFOWL. 


Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 
iVhile  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
ar,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 


Vainly  the  fowler's  eye, 
Might  mark  thy  distant  tiight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
lAs,  darkly  painted  on  the  crinnson  sky. 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

'  Seekest  thou  the  plashy  brink 

^yOlOf  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide; 
e.yji  pr,  where  the  locking  billows  rise  and  sink, 
gj  j  On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

rendi  There  is  a  power  whose  care 

I'qj  |Jeaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast. 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone,  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 
Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form,  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He,  who  from  zone  to  zone," 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

Will, am  Cullen  Bryant. 
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ON  SILENT  WORSHIP. 

Let  deepest  silence  all  around 

Its  peaceful  shelter  spread  ; 
So  shall  that  living  word  abound, 

The  word  that  wakes  the  dead. 

How  sweet  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 

In  stillness  and  in  pray'r  ! 
What  though  no  preacher  speak  the  word, 

A  minister  is  there. 

A  minister  of  wond'rous  skill, 

True  graces  to  impart ; 
He  teaches  all  the  Father's  will. 

And  preaches  to  the  heart. 

He  dissipate's  the  coward's  fears, 

And  bids  the  coldest  glow; 
He  speaks — and,  lo  !  the  softest  tears 

Of  de6>p  contrition  flow. 

He  knows  to  bend  the  heart  of  steel ; 

He  bows  the  loftiest  soul; 
O'er  all  we  think  and  all  we  feel, 

How  matchless  his  control  I 


But  ah!  how  precious  is  His  love. 

In  tend'rest  touches' given  ; 
It  whispers  of  the  bliss  above, 

And  stays  the  soul  on  heaven. 

From  mind  to  mind,  in  streams  of  joy, 
The  holy  influence  spreads  ; 

'Tis  peace,  'tis  peace,  without  alloy. 
For  God  that  influence  sheds. 

Dear  Lord,  to  Thee  we  still  will  pray. 
And  praise  Thee  as  before  ; 

For  this,  Thy  glorious  Gospel-day 
Teach  us  to  praise  Thee  more. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  first  newspaper  was  issued  monthly  in 
MS.  form,  in  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  was 
called  the  Gazetta,  probably  from  a  farthing  coin 
peculiar  to  Venice,  and  which  was  the  common 
price  at  which  it  was  sold.  Thirty  volumes  of 
it  are  still  preserved  in  a  library  at  Florence. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  England  was  at  the  epoch  of  the 
{Spanish  Armada,  but  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  copies  of  that  bearing  the  imprint  of  1538, 
in  the  British  Museum,  were  forgeries.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  puny  ancestor  of  the 
myriads  of  broad  sheets  was  not  published  in 
London  till  16'^2 — 150  years  after  the  art  of 
printing  had  been  discovered;  and  it  was  nearly 
100  years  more,  before  a  daily  paper  was  ventur- 
ed upon.  Periodical  papers  seem  first  to  have 
been  used  by  the  English  during  the  times  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  were  then  called  week- 
ly news-books."  Some  had  most  whimsical  titles. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  North  America 
was  printed  in  Boston,  in  1690.  Only  one  copy 
J  of  that  paper  was  known  to  be  in  existence.  It 
was  deposited  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  sheet 
of  letter  paper.  It  was  stopped  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  Boston  NewS'Letter  was  the  first 
regular  paper.  It  was  first  issued  in  1704,  and 
was  printed  by  John  Allen,  in  Pudding  Lane. 
The  contents  of  some  of  the  early  numbers  were 
very  peculiar.  It  had  a  speech  of  Queen  Anne 
to  parliament,  delivered  120  days  previously,  and 
this  was  the  latest  news  from  England.  In  one 
of  the  early  numbers  there  was  an  announcement 
that  by  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  North 
America,  the  post  between  Boston  and  New  York 
sets  out  once  a  fortnight.  Negro  men,  women 
and  children  were  advertised  to  be  sold  ;  and  a 
call  was  made  upon  a  woman  who  had  stolen  a 
piece  of  fine  lace  worth  14s.  a  yard,  and  upon 
another  who  had  conveyed  a  piece  of  fine  calico 
under  her  riding  hood,  to  return  the  same  or  be 
exposed  in  the  newspapers. 

This  pioneer  paper  was  published  for  74  years ; 
it  was  the  leading  Tory  paper,  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Boston  Gazette  was  the  organ  of 
the  patriots,  and  was  issued  at  "Waterlown.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
there  were  37  newspapers,  in  the  United  States. 
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Of  this  number,  only  eight  were  committed  to 
the  British  Government,  but  five  others  were 
brought  over.  The  oldest  existing  paper  in 
Massachusetts  was  the  Worcester  Spy,  first  pub- 
lished in  this  city  during  1770,  but  removed  to 
the  Western  part  of  the  State  on  the  occupation 
of  Boston  by  the  British  troops.  Our  country, 
although  the  youngest  in  the  world,  outstrips  all 
others  in  the  number  of  publications  and  news- 
papers sold. — PublisTiers'  Circular. 


ERUPTIONS  OF  VESUVIUS, 

The  late  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  have  recalled 
attention  to  the  somewhat  curious  history  of  that 
volcano.  To  the  ancients  up  to  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  Era,  it  was  not  known  in  its  pe- 
culiar character.  Apart  from  a  few  close  obser- 
vers, among  whom  Strabo,  the  geographer,  was 
one,  and  who  recognized  an  analogy  between 
its  structure  and  other  volcanoes,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed to  differ  from  ordinary  mountains.  Luxu- 
riant fields  stretched  almost  to  its  summit,  villa- 
ges were  scattered  about  its  flanks,  and  two 
populous  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  re- 
posei^  at  its  base.  But  in  the  year  a.  d.  63,  an 
earthquake  visited  the  region,  and  for  the  next 
sixteen  years  slight  shocks  were  frequent.  ,  At 
last,  A.  D.  79,  the  mountain  opened,  and  a  vio- 
lent eruption  took  place.  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  both  buried,  not  by  lava,  as  is 
popul  irly  supposed,  nor  even  of  showers  of  asbes 
alone,  but  by  volcanic  mud,  which  flowed  into 
the  cellars  and  beneath  the  roofs,  where  ashes 
alone  could  never  have  penetrated.  In  the  case 
of  Herculaneum,  which  is  the  more  exposed  of 
the  two  cities,  lava  was  subsequently  added  from 
other  eruptions,  till  the  town  was  buried  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 

From  this  time,  up  to  A.  D.  1036,  history  re- 
cords seven  eruptions.  Thirteen  years  subse- 
quently another  eruption  occurred,  and  a.  d. 
1138,  another,  after  which  the  mountain  was 
quiet  for  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years.  Be- 
tween this  and  A.  D.  1631,  there  was  but  one 
eruption.  All  of  these  had  been  comparatively 
slight.  At  last,  after  having  been  harmless 
again  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  Vesuvius, 
A.  D.  1631,  belched  forth  such  streams  of  fire, 
mud  and  lava,  that  the  surrounding  region  was 
almost  reduced  to  a  desert;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  mountain  has  been  in  nearly 
constant  activity,  an  eruption  taking  place  every 
ten  years  on  an  average.  The  most  destructive 
agents  in  these  eruptions  has  invariably  been  the 
volcanic  mud.  Immense  quantities  of  vapor,  or 
strictly  speaking,  steam,  rise  from  the  vents  of  a 
volcano  during  an  eruption,  and  being  rapidly 
condensed,  bring  on  tremendous  rains,  which 
mixing  with  the  ashes,  descends  in  torrents  of 
mud,  overwhelming  vineyards,  villages,  and  even 
cities.    It  was  of  this  material  that  the  cast  of 


a  woman,  bearing  an  infant,  was  overwhelmed 
in  Pompeii ;  the  tuff,  as  it  is  scientifically  called 
having  hardened,  and  retained  the  imprcssior 
of  her  form.  , 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  volcanic  regions  fre 
quently  express  astonishment  at  what  they  cal 
the  foolhardiness  of  those  who  inhabit  such  lo 
calities.    But  the  risk  is  less  than  is  supposed 
Such  districts   enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity 
from  epidemics,  and  even  from  the  ordinary  dis 
eases  which  shorten  human  life,  so  that  it  if 
doubtful  l^hether,  on  the  average,  the  chances 
of  a  protracted  existence  are  not  greater  there 
than  in  most  other  places.    Besides,  the  peril  o: 
living  near  a  volcanoe  is  remote,  not  certain 
and  each  generation,  as  well  as  individuals,  in 
dulges  the  hope  of  exemption  from  the  threaten- 
ed danger.    To  put  an  every-day  illustration 
there  is  as  much  risk  in  railroad  travelling  as  in 
cultivating  fields  on  the  flank  of  a  volcano  ;  yet 
there  are  but  few  who  decline  a  journey  from  f 
fear  of  the  cars.    The  soil  around  volcanoes  is 
always  eminently  rich.    Sir  Charles  Lyell  says 
that  the  sloping  sides  of  Vesuvius,  and  even  t 
hills  and  plains  within  reach  of  its  ejected  mat- 
ter, sustain  twenty  times  the  population  that 
could  have  found  sustenance  on  the  same  area, 
if  the  original  limestone  of  the  district  had  re- 
mained uncovered  by  volcanic  soil. 

Vesuvius  is  the  safety  valve  of  Italy.  With 
out  it,  earthquakes  v^ould  be  far  more  frequent, 
and  loss  of  life,  besides  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  country,  would  be  vastly  increased.  The 
volcano  gives  vent  to  the  pent  up  internal  fires, 
and  thus  secures,  at  little  risk,  the  fertility  and 
safety  of  Italy. — Ledger. 
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BE  SYSTEMATIC. 


It  will  add  much  more  to  your  convenience 
than  you  can  imagine.  It  saves  time,  saves 
temper,  saves  patience,  and  saves  money.  J^'or  a 
time  it  may  be  a  little  troublesome,  but  you  will 
soon  find  it  easier  to  do  right  than  wrong;  that 
:t  is  eaiser  to  act  by  rule  than  without  one. 

Be  systematic  in  everything ;  let  it  extend  to 
most  minute  trifles,  it  is  not  beneath  you.  Whit- 
field could  not  go  to  sleep  at  night  if,  after  re- 
tiring, he  remembered  that  his  gloves  and  riding 
whip  were  not  in  their  usual  places,  where  he 
could  lay  his  hand  on  them  in  the  dark  in  any 
emergency  ;  and  such  men  are  the  men  who  leave 
their  mark  on  the  world's  history. 

Systematic  men  are  the  only  reliable  men; 
they  are  those  wno  comply  with  their  engage-  | 
ments.    They  are  minute  men.     The  man  who  n 
has  nothing  to  do  is  the  man  who  does  nothing. 
The  man  of  system  is  soon  known  to  do  what  he  j^'^^ 
engages  to  do  ;  to  do  it  well,  and  to  do  it  at  the  jn'^^ 
time  promised ;  consequently  he  has  his  hands  d-j 
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WHITE  SLAVEY   IN  SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Cockburn,  in  the  "  Memorials  of  his 
imes/'  recently  published,  speaks  thus  of  the 
/bite  slavery  that  prevailed  until  1799,  in  Scot- 
and  : 

"  There  are  few  people  who  know  that  so  re- 
ently  as  1799,  there  were  slaves  in  this  country. 
?wenty-five  years  before,  that  is,  in  1775,  there 
lust  have  been  thousands  of  them — for  this  was 
hen  the  condition  of  all  our  colliers  and  salters. 
.'hey  were  literally  slaves.  They  could  not  be 
illed  or  directly  tortured ;  but  they  belonged, 
tie  serfs  of  an  olden  time,  to  their  respective 
7orks,  with  which  they  were  sold  as  part  of  the 
earing.  With  a  few  very  rigid  exceptions,  the 
ondition  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  con- 
ition  of  the  whole  house.  For  though  a  child, 
f  never  entered  with  the  work,  was  free,  yet  en- 
ering  was  its  natural  and  almost  certain  destina- 
ion;  for  its  doing  so  was  valuable  to  its  father, 
nd  its  getting  into  any  other  employment  in 
he  neighborhood  was  resisted  by  the  owner.  So 
hat  wives,  daughters  and  sons,  went  on  from 
enerntion  to  generation  under  the  system  which 
^as  the  family  doom.  Of  course,  it  was  the  in- 
erest  of  a  wise  master  to  use  them  well,  as  it  was 
0  use  his  cattle  well.  But,  as  usual,  the 
uman  animal  had  the  worst  of  it.  It  had  rights, 
nd  could  provoke  by  alluding  to  them.  It  could 
larm  and  mutiny ;  it  could  not  be  slain  ;  but  it 
ad  no  protection  against  fits  of  tyranny  or  anger. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  their  exact  per- 
onal  or  domestic  condition.  But  we  know  what 
heir  work  makes  them  even  when  they  are 
ree,  and  within  the  jealous  benevolence  of  a 
ofter  age.  We  know  that  they  formed  a  sepa- 
ate  and  avoided  tribe,  as  to  a  gre^^t  extent  they 
till  do,  with  a  language  and  habits  of  their  own. 
Lnd  we  know  what  slavery,  even  in  its  best 
brm,  is,  and  does.  The  completeness  of  their 
egradation  is  disclosed  by  one  public  fact.  The 
tatute  of  1701,  which  has  been  extolled  as  the 
'cotch  habeas  corpus,  proceeds  on  the  preamble 
hat  '  Our  sovereign  lord  considering  it  is  the 
nterest  of  all  his  good  subjects  that  the  liberty 
f  their  persons  be  duly  secured.'  Yet  while 
Qtroducing  resolutions  against  '  wrongous  im- 
risonment,  and  undue  delays  in  trials,'  the 
tatute  contains  these  words — 'And  sichlike  it  is 
lereby  provided  and  declared  that  this  present 
ct  is  no  ways  to  be  extended  to  colliers  or  salfc- 
rs.'  That  is,  being  slaves,  they  had  no  personal 
iberty  to  protect.' 

''These  facts  enable  us  to  understand  the  he- 
editary  blackguardism  which  formed  the  nature 
f  these  fixed,  underground  gypsies,  and  the 
aysterioas  horror  with  which  they  were  regard- 
d,  and  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  attached  to 
11  subterranean  laborers. 

The  first  link  of  their  chain  was  broken  in 
.775,  by  the  15th  Act  of  George  III.,  chapter 


28.  It  sets  out  on  the  preamble  that  '  many 
colliers  and  salters  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  and 
bondage.'  It  emancipates  future  ones  entirely, 
that  is,  those  who,  after  the  1st  July,  1775, 
'  shall  begin  to  work  as  colliers  and  salters.'  But 
the  existing  ones  were  only  liberated  gradually  j 
those  under  twenty-one  in  seven  years  ;  those  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  thirty  in  seven  years;  those 
between  thirty-one  and  thirty-five  in  ten  years. 
The  liberation  of  the  father  was  declared  to  li- 
berate his  family.  And  the  freed  were  put 
unde?  the  act  of  1701.  But  this  measure, 
though  effective  in  checking  new  slavery,  was 
made  very  nearly  useless  in  its  application  to 
the  existing  slaves  by  one  of  its  conditions.  In- 
stead of  becoming  free  by  mere  lapse  of  time,  no 
slave  obtained  his  liberty  unless  he  instituted  a 
legal  proceeding  in  the  Sheriff's  Court,  and  in- 
curred all  the  cost,  delay  and  trouble  of  a  law 
suit ;  his  capacity  to  do  which  was  extinguished 
by  the  invariable  system  of  masters  having  their 
workmen  in  their  debt.  The  result  was  that  in 
general  the  existing  slave  was  only  liberated  by 
death. 

"  But  this  last  link  was  broken  in  June,  1779, 
by  the  39th  Greorge  III.,  chapter  56,  which  en- 
acted that  from  and  after  its  date  '  all  the  col- 
liers in  Scotland,  who  were  bound  colliers  at  the 
passing  of  the  15th  George  III.,  chapter  28, 
shall  be  freed  from  their  servitude.'  This  anni- 
hilated the  relic.'' 


HORSE-SHOEING. 

How  many  horses,  valuable  ones  in  many  re- 
spects, are  spoiled  by  having  defective  fore-feet- 
The  general  defect  in  the  fore-feet  is  called 
"  pinched"  or  contracted  feet.  This  makes  the 
animal  tende/  forward,  liable  to  fall  when  going 
down  hill,  and  consequently  unsafe. 

When  the  forward  feet  of  a  horse  are  defect- 
ive, his  usefulness  on  the  road  is  very  much 
impaired ;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  comfort  or 
safety  in  using  such  a  horse. 

What  causes  tender  feet?  The  most  common 
cause  is  bad  shoeing,  with  improper  care  of  the 
animal.  There  are  few  good  horse  shoers.  Not 
one  blacksmith  in  fifty  knows  how  to  shoe  a  horse 
properly.  How  frequently  do  boys  and  appren- 
tices, as  soon  as  they  can  drive  a  nail,  undertake 
to  set  shoes  without  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  horse's  foot,  or  any  of  that  inborn  philoso- 
phy which  teaches  a  man  to  look  at  the  reason 
of  a  thing.  It  is  a  shame  and  an  outrage  upon 
the  rights  of  horses,  to  have  such  a  state  of 
things. 

It  is  also  a  lamentable  fact  that  not  one  man 
in  a  hundred  knows  when  his  horse  is  well  shod. 
Commonly  a  man  leads  his  horse  to  the  black- 
smith's shop,  lets  the  work,  be  done,  and  then 
goes  off  with  his  horse  satisfied,  because  he  has 
shoes  on  his  feet. 

There  are  two  very  common  faults  in  shoeing 
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horses.  Oae  is,  the  shoes  are  too  short.  How 
can  a  horse  travel  with  ease,  unless  his  shoes  are 
long  enough  for  him  to  set  his  whole  feet  down 
on  the  shoes  ?  A  horse  suffers  as  much  with 
short  shoes  as  a  man  does  with  boots  of  an  in- 
sufficient length.  How  can  a  horse  travel  easily 
all  day  over  our  rough  roads,  with  shoes  half  aji 
inch  too  short?  I  do  not  know  how  many  times 
I  have  been  pained  at  seeing  horses  with  short 
shoes  on.  Have  the  shoe  as  long  as  the  foot. 
The  longer  it  is,  reasonably,  the  better  support 
it  will  give. 

The  second  fault  is,  shoes  are  made  concave 
instead  of  convex.  When  a  horse  sets  down  his 
foot,  if  he  can,  it  will  spread  a  little.  ^  This  ar- 
rangement was  made  to  save  the  animal  from 
pounding  a  solid  foot  on  the  ground.  The  foot 
of  a  hor'se  has  layers  of  springs,  as  it  were,  in 
it  J  and  the  shoe  should  be  made  accordingly. 
If  the  heel  of  the  shoe  dishes  in,  how  can  the 
horse's  heel  spread  when  he  puts  his  foot  down? 
It  cannot;  but  it  is  bound  tighter,  so  that  it 
cramps  the  foot,  and  after  a  while  it  results  in 
pinched  feet. 

A  forward  foot  shoe  should  be  made  with  the 
heel  of  it  slightly  convex,  just  enough  convex 
to  let  the  heel  spread  naturally  when  the  horse 
puts  his  foot  down. — 31aine  Farmer, 


for  various  improvements  in  the  manufacture  c| 
paper,  and  forty  for  sewing  machines,  of  whicj 
nine  were  of  Yankee  invention. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  first  departme 
to  which  inventors  appear  to  iurn  their  attentio 
is  agriculture,  and  next  to  that  they  are  moi 
diligent  in  those  branches  comprising  lamps,  fui 
naces,  boilers,  engines,  and  stoves.  Twenty-nin 
patents  for  stoves  were  issued  last  year,  twent 
for  gas  apparatus,  sixteen  for  lamps,  twenty -foil 
for  boilers,  and  twenty-seven  for  steam  engines 
And  yet  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  that 
diminution  of  inventive  activity  will  occur,  no 
that  the  year  1856  will  be  less  prolific  in  difc 
coveries  than  the  year  1855. — Philadelphia  Jom 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal.. — The  flour  market  is  quiet  ai^fiMij 
prices  hardly  sustained..     Sales  of  fresh  ground  Floi 
from  new  wheatat  $  6  44  a  6  (iO.    There  is  little 
no  export  denDand.     Rye   Flour  is  worth  $3 
Corn  Meal — sales  of  fresh  ground  Pennsylvania 
$3  50  per  bbl. 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  dull,  and  prices  are  steady.  Sal 
of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  1 
a  1  50,  and  1  59  a  1  60'  for  white.     Rye  corned 
slowly ;  sales  of  new  Peniia.  at  80c.  Corn  is  firnne 
with  sales  of  prime  yeWow  at  66  afloat,  and  65c 
store.   Oats  are  scarce  ;  sales  of  prime  old  Pennsy 
vania  and  Delaware  at  41  for  good.     Bailey  is  wortt 
35  a  138. 


THE  INVENTIVE  FACULTY. 

The  greatest  lion  in  Washington,  the  patent 
office,  is  said  to  be  the  least  visited  of  all  the 
numerous  attractions  presented  by  the  Federal 
capital.    And  of  those  who  do  visit  this  great 
repository  of  curiosities,  perhaps  nine-tenths  de- 
part with  the  idea  that  the  inventive  talent  of 
the  country  is  exhausted,  and  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  not  only  to  discover  any  new 
mechanical  principle,  but  to  make  a  new  appli- 
cation of  those  which  have  already  been  disclos- 
ed.    It  would  seem  that  work  must  be  super- 
fluous to  future  generations,  and  that  nothing 
need  be  done  by  our  grand-children  but  to  take 
things  easy,  and  let  machinery 'perform  every  of- 
fice that  may  require  to  be  performed.  That 
such  notions,  however,  are  unfounded  in  reality, 
a  glance  at  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents  will  soon  satisfy  any  one.  According 
to  the  last  report  the  number  of  patents  m  1854 
was  twenty  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1853,  and 
in  1855  the  increase  was  thirty-three  percent 
in  patents  granted,  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year.    In  1854  there  were  issued,  among  thou 
sands  of  others,  no  less  than  nine  patents  for 
churns,  eight  for  corn  shellers,  eleven  for  culti 
vators,  nine  for  reaping  or  gathering  grain,  fifty- 
six  for  harvesting  implements  of  sundry  kinds, 
thirty-nine  for  seed  planters,  sixteen  for  ploughs 
and  fourteen  for  straw  cutters.     This  alone  in 
agricultural  implements,  by  way  of  example.  In 
1855,  nineteen  patents  were  given  for  locks,  ten 
for  knitting  machines^thirty-one  for  looms,  seven 


7  ANTED, —  A  good,  steady,  temporate  Frier 


who  is  a  good  njiller,  to  whom  liberal  wagtlWutl 


will  be  given  and  constant  employment;  apply  to 

J.  M.  WILSON, 
Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois. 
10th  mo.  IJ,  1856. 


LDRIDGE'S  HILL  HOARDING  SCHOOL  FO 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  Winter  Se 
sion  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  iOth 
the  Eleventh  JVIoni  h  next,  and  continue  twenty  wee 
All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  ar 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for 
circular.  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT 

Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J 
9  mo.  13.  1856— 8t. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO 
BOYS  The  Winter  Session  of  this  institutic 

will  commence  in  the  11th  mo.,  1856,  and  conti 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pa 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tern 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.  3m 
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GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOCTN 
MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  Winter  Session  ot  th 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  p< 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  unde 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 


Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Continued  from  page  467". 

To  S  M  . 


Dear  Friend  When  I  read  thy  letter  in 
hich  thou  mentioned  some  of  the  conflicts  of 
3irit  which  thou  hast  had  to  witness,  there  came 
~  )  my  remembrance  a  scripture  declaration  which 
am  willing  to  mention  for  thy  encouragement; 
It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps, 
ut  the  good  man's  steps  are  ordered  of  the 
ord.'  B.  ing  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of 
le  testimony  that  'the  manifestation  of  the 
^irit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal,'  and 
lat  it  will,  as  we  are  obedient  to  its  unfoldings, 
irect  our  steps  in  the  path  of  diviue  appoint- 
ionauent,  I  commend  tuee  to  the  teachings  of  this 
'ivinc  gift,  with  sincere  desires  that  thou  may- 
st  be  so  guided  by  it,  as  to  give  daily  demon- 
iration  of  thy  love  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
as,  and  thus  becom.  an  humble  follower  of  Him 
ho  is  meek  and  Ijwly  of  heart.  I  have  no 
oubt  but  thou  lovest  Christ,  and  desires  with  an 
onest  zeal  to  follow  him,  because  thou  hast 
lund  by  so  doing  tbou  canst  only  have  a  peace- 
al  mind ;  therefore  keep  thine  eye  single  unto 
im,  that  thy  '  whole  body  may  be  full  of  light.' 
'hen  thou  will  see  clearly  the  path  of  dufi/,  and 
e  able  to  distinguish  between  the  voice  of  the 
true  shepherd'  and  the  voice  of  the  '  stranger.' 
'hou  wilt  find  that  the  voice  of  the  former  is  an 
nward,  spiritual  voice,  which,  like  the  'still 
mall  voice'  that  spoke  to  Elijah,  the  prophet, 
peaks  to  our  souls  as  we  continue  to  dwell 
a  our  own  tents,  enwrapped  in  the  mantle*  of 
ervent  prayer,  until  the  earthquake,  the  whirl- 
Mp^/ind,  and  the  fire  have  passed  by.  And  as  we 
ire  willing  to  wait  in  quietude  and  in  confidence 
["i"  "  or  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  shall 
mow  this  '  still  small  voice'  to  '  teach  us  as  never 
oan  taught.' 
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Whatever  may  bo  the  conflicts  and  trials  of 
our  spirits,  in  which  we  may  have  to  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  spiritual  baptism,  if  our  desires  are 
sincere,  these  will  work  together  for  our  good, 
and  lead  us  to  contemplate  the  testimony  and 
promise  of  the  blessed  Master,  '  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I 
have  overcome  the  world;'  and  'To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am  set  down 
with  my  Father  in  his  throne.' 

Thou  payest  it  was  a  great  trial  to  go  to  some 
meetings  where  thou  apprehended  thy  duty  call- 
ed thee,  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  some  op- 
posing brethren.  Perhaps  as  thou  wert  made 
willing  to  do  what  thou  thought  required  of  thee, 
thou  wilt  not  feel  bound  to  visit  them  again. 
We  do  not  serve  a  hard  Master,  but  one  '  whose 
yoke  is  easy  and  whose  burden  is  light.'  All 
who  are  qualified  by  the  Divine  Master  to  go  forth 
as  the  messengers  of  his  truth,  must  be  'wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,'  and  bear  in  mind 
the  command  which  he  gave  to  his  disciples>when 
he  sent  them  to  proclaim  the  glorious  doctrine, 
that  the  'kingdom  of  GK)d  is  come  nigh  .unto 
you  :'  '  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor 
hear  you,  when  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the 
dust  under  your  feet  for  a  testimony  against 
them.' 

If  thou  believest  it  to  be  thy  duty  to  speak  a 
word  of  encouragement  in  season  to  the  travel- 
lers Zion-ward,  or  to  testify  unto  others  of  those 
things  which  '  thine  eyes  have  seen  and  thine 
hands  have  handled'  of  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel,  either  among  thy 
own  people  or  among  others,  I  would  say,  '  mind 
thy  calling,'  and  I  believe  if  thou  art  faithful 
and  obedient  to  the  light  that  is  in  thee,  thou 
mayest  become  instrumental  in  the  divine  hand 
in  calling  sinners  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  bondage  of  transgression  to  the  blessed 
liberty  of  the  children  of  G  od.  But  in  order  to 
labor  successfully  .in  this  great  work,  (the  object 
of  which  is  to  call  men  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  them,  or  '  the  kingdom  of  God  nigh  unto 
you,'  as  Jesus  instructed  his  disciples)  we  must 
experience  the  same  overshadowing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  en- 
abled the  apostles  and  primitive  believers  to 
preach  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  as  the 
medium  of  salvation,  and  to  return  in  peace,  with 
this  language,  Lord  even  the  devils  are  subject 
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unto  us  through  thy  name,  and  also  to  receive 
from  him  their  reward,  which  was  the  bles- 
sed assurance,  that  they  might  rejoice  be- 
cause their  names  were  written  in  heaven.  Now 
as  this  qualification  to  preach  the  gospel  is  not  to 
be  acquired  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man,  but 
by  the  overshadowiog  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  neith- 
er can  a  gift  or  commission  of  it  be  exercised  in 
our  own  will  or  wisdom,  or  even  in  our  own  time. 
We  must  wait  in  all  humility  until  the  ^  spirit 
giveth  utterance,'  whereby  we  may  speak  under- 
standingly  or  baptizingly  unto  others.  This  kind 
of  ministry  is  calculated  to  gather  souls  to-Christ ; 
convert  sinners  unto  righteousness.  Not  to  make 
proselytes  to  any  sect,  but  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Because  if  we  once  get  hold  of  the  sub- 
stance of  religion,  which  is  practical  righteous- 
ness, we  shall  worship  '  the  Father*  by  the  holi- 
ness of  our  lives.  We  shall  find  that  he  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  that  all  of  every  sect  of 
professing  Christians  ^  who  fear  him  and  work 
righteousness  are  accepted  with  him,'  and  con- 
stitute the  members  of  the  true  church. 

If  we  examine  the  ground  on  which  we  stand, 
and  believe  we  have  received  the  command  with 
the  necessary  qualification,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Conflicts  of  spirit  may  be  necessary  to 
deepen  us  in  the  truth;  we  must  endure  them 
patiently,  calmly,  quietly;  for  was  not  the  cap- 
tain of  our  salvation  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing ?  And  can  the  servant  expect  to  fare  better 
than  his  Lord  ?  No  !  We  must  be  willing  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps,  and  then  we  shall  receive 
our  reward,  not  from  man,  because  anything  that 
man  can  give  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  a 
servant  of  Christ,  whether  it  be  praise  or  censure, 
or  gifts  of  silver  or  gold.  *  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee,'  was  the  sharp  rebuke  given  by  the 
apostle  Peter  to  one  Simon,  who  thought  he 
could  purchase  the  gift  of  God  with  silver  or 
gold.  Peter  knew  that  this  gift  was  a  free  gift 
of  Christ,  and  he  may  have  remembered  the 
command,  ^  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.' 
In  obedience  to  this  injunction  the  disciples  went 
forth  faithfully  discharging  their  duties  as  good 
stewards  of  the  household  of  faith.  We  should 
strive  to  follow  them  as  they  followed  Christ, 
that  by  a  life  of  continual  obedience  we  may  hap- 
pily reap  the  rich  reward  of  knowing  that  our 
names  are  written  '  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.' 

May  our  steps  be  so  directed  in  this  state  of 
probation  and  trial  as  to  secure  to  us  permanent 
and  eternal  joys,  is  the  prayer  of  thy  friend  and 
well  wisher.  John  Jackson." 


Letter  to  P- 


E- 


Dear  Friend : — "  Although  some  time  has 
elapsed  since  I  received  thy  acceptable  letter  con- 
taining an  invitation  to  visit  your  country,  yet 
owing  to  absence  from  home  on  account  of  my 
health  and  my  numerous  duties  and  cares,  I  have 
not  replied  to  it  at  an  earlier  period  ;  nevertheless 


I  appreciate  thy  kind  ofifer,  and  if  it  should  e 
be  my  lot  to  visit  the  Westsrn  States,  and  sho 
any  labor  be  assigned  me  in  your  part  of 
vineyard,  I  hope  I  shall  be  prepared  for  it  i 
engage  in  it  with  a  willing  mind.    While  I 
not  claim  to  be  a  sectarian  in  my  views  and  ft 
ings,  but  fully  believe  that  '  in  every  nation 
that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness 
accepted  with  him,'  yet  I  cannot  help  believi 
that  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Soci( 
of  Friends  constitute  the  testimonies  and  prin 
pies  of  every  good  man,  let  his  name  to  religi 
be  what  it  may.     As  a  Society  we  do  not  cc 
sider  that  religion  consists  so  much  in  opinio 
or  forms  of  worship  as  on  those  divine  instru 
tions  relating  to  man's  duty  and  happiness,  whi 
are  revealed  within  by  the  law  of  God  writt 
on  the  heart,  and  which  are  intended  to  be  obey 
and  carried  out  in  practice.  We  hold  that  reli 
consists  in  being  good  and  doing  good.  Itsplai 
est  injunctions  are  '  love  to  God  and  love  to  mar 
Its  effects  are  everywhere  the  same,  producii 
'  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.'  W 
have  never  attempted  to  bind  the  human  mir 
by  creeds,  made  up  of  the  opinions  and  doctrinr 
of  men,  because  we  maintain  that  it  is  perfect)  i- 
consistent  with  the'economy  of  divine  Providen( 
gradually  to  unfold  to  the  understandings  of  h 
intelligent  creatures,  more  and  more  in  its  fu 
ness,  the  beauty,  sublimity  and  eternal  excellenc 
of  that  kingdom,  of  which  it  was  said  in  pn 
phetic  vision,   '  of  the  increase  thereof,  ther 
shall  never  be  an  end.'    We  therefore  commen 
all  men  to  that  inward  manifestation  of  ligb 
and  truth  alluded  to  by  the  apostle  when  hesaic 
^  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,'  an 
'  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you,  save  a 
this  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things  and  i 
truth,'  that  they  may  obey  its  teachings  and 
it  be  led  in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  from  liiat 
one  degree  of  experience  to  another  of  the  thing 
which  *  the  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  t 
conceive,'  even  the  good  things  God  hath  in  ston 
for  them  that  love  him. 

It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  humai 
experience  fully  accords  with  and  amply  confirm 
the  testimonies  of  the  righteous  of  every  age 
concerning  the  nature  of  pure  and  undefiled  re 


ligion  ;  and  that  from  our  own  experience  wel  ikdo 
learn  that  whenever  we  have  felt  its  salutary 
influences,  it  has  been  the  result  of  obedience  io^ 
the  manifold  dictates  of  divine  truth  in  our  own 
souls  ;  and  that  it  is  not  produced  by  our  name 
to  religion,  or  the  form  und^r  which  we  have) fa 


been  led,  either  from  education  or  conviction,  to 
worship  the  Almighty.  Under  these  views  and 
feelings  I  can  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  every  one,  who,  from  inward  conviction,  is  en 
deavoring  to  fear  God  and  work  righteousness 
let  their  name  to  religion  be  what  it  may.  But 
I  can  see  with  thee,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
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ofession  to  religion  which  so  much  abounds,there 
often  the  absence  of  practical  righteous- 
i;gs,  and  the  observance  of  that  gospel  injunction, 
,  i\^hatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
-'1  )U,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them/    The  gospel  of 
^ "all  hrist  is  of  heavenly  origin,  and  its  tendency  is 
!  .  produce  a  heavenly  state.   If  men  would  em- 
!;  'ace  it  in  its  purity  how  soon  would  it  convert 
■ le  moral  wilderness  of  this  world  into  an  Eden, 
'  fi  id  cause  the  desert  places  thereof  to  smile  and 
''^'^firii  plossora  as  the  rose,  joy  and  gladness  would  be 
■ 'tligi  ^und  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
Dot  a  lelody/ 

-  jfifiii  I  What  a  scene  of  moral  beauty  would  take  the 
■  ^fljiti  face  of  the  present  state  of  anarchy  and  confu- 
"j.wiii  ton  j  human  wretchedness  would  be  unknown  ; 
J  'rritt  ^6  *  sword  would  be  beaten  into  a  ploughshare, 
:  j!  id  the  spear  into  a  pruning  hook,  nation  would 
:    0  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
';^flai  iould  men  learn  war  any  more/     How  much 
"  :  Diji  iore  delightful  would  it  be,  to  behold  righteous- 
r'jfliicii  pss,  order  and  peace  springing  up  among  the 
Ijations  of  the  earth,  than  to  have  the  pages  of 
:j]  mil  juman  history  filled  with  the  recitals  of  war  and 
.  yAtnm  ^oodshed.    How  much  better  to  hear  of  the  sub- 
'irfect  igation  of  depraved  and  angry  passions,  than 
r  viJeoi  |ie  conquest  of  States  and  empires.    How  much 
^.'>ifli  etter  to  hear  of  deeds  of  charity  and  works  of 
i  itjfj  enevoience  and  love,  than  of  the  crimes  and 
:>,iei(  ruelties  which  are  the  legitimate  consequences 
iD  pri  f  ^  man's  inhumanity  to  man.'    I  contend  for 
:,  toe!  lothiug  more  than  that  the  professors  of  religion 
Haem  ihould  carry  out  in  their  lives  and  practice  the 
:  y  rinciples  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  I  am 
•ay  ire  that  the  desolating  scourge  of  war,  with  all 
:e  an  i'S  accumulated  miseries,  would  be  banished  from 
jave  a     world  forever.    Men  would  see  that  every 
;30fiiiystem  of  war  and  oppression  is  at  variance  with 
aojbjfie  precepts  of  Jesus,  the  attributes  of  God, 
'  froiind  the  best  interests  of  man. 
fljiflirii  In  the  moral  government  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
heard  niverse,  no  such  inconsistencies  or  irregularities 
njantcian  ever  be  sanctioned. 

instafji  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  a  testimony 
gainst  wars  and  fightings  ;  but  it  is  far  from  be- 
ng  new  or  peculiar  to  usj  it  is  as  old  as  the  gos- 
lel,  and  the  gospel  was  preached  to  our  first  pa- 
ents  in  Eden.  So  it  will  be  found  of  all  the 
;ther  testimonies  which  we  profess  to  bear  j  they 
.re  not  ours,  but  the  testimonies' of  truth  j  and  I 
annot  but  believe  that  the  spreading  of  them 
nil  tend  to  enlarge  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
arth,  and  thus  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
luman  family.  It  is  but  little  that  we  can  do 
f  ourselves  towards  the  furtherance  of  these  great 
>bjects,  but  if  we  are  faithful  in  our  day  to  the 
ight  and  knowledge  with  which  divine  goodness 
s  pleased  to  furnish  ns,  our  feeble  efforts,  like 
-he  widow's  mite  cast  into  the  treasury,  gain  for 
IS,  when  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  our 
Jtewardship,  this  reward,  <  Well  done,  good  and 
'aithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  few 
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things,  I  will  make  the  ruler  over  many  things, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 

That  this  may  be  our  experience,  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  thy  friend, 

John  Jackson/' 

[To  be  continued.] 

From  "Kelty's  Early  Friends." 
CATHERINE  EVANS  AND  SARAH  CHEEVERS. 
Contintied  from  Page  485. 

The  interruption  to  quiet  which  they  had  to 
endure  from  the  frequent  visits  and  troublesome 
discourse  of  a  friar  named  Malachi,  who  was 
constantly  urging  their  reception  of  popery,  was 
in  itself  a  perpetual  vexation ;  but,  added  to 
this  trial,  their  sufi^erings  from  the  heat  were 
such,  as  nothing  but  Divine  aid  could  have  ren- 
dered supportable.  They  were  also  so  exceeding- 
ly stung  by  musquitoes,  that  their  faces  were 
perfectly  swollen  ;  which  caused  the  angry  friar 
to  tell  poor  Sarah,  that  he  could  spy  an  evil  spi- 
rit in  her  face. 

After  a  short  interval,  Catherine  fell  ill ;  up- 
on which  a  physician  was  brought  to  visit  her ; 
but  not  feeling  easy  to  take  any  of  their  reme- 
dies, she  declined  his  assistance.  It  would 
have  been  but  of  little  avail,  in  her  circumstan- 
ces, to  seek  for  medical  aid,  whilst  the  apparent 
cause  of  her  malady  (which  was  the  heat  and 
confinement  of  her  apartment)  was  not  re- 
moved. 

She  inquired,  indeed,  on  seeing  the  physician, 
why  they  should  be  confined  in  a  room  calculated 
to  destroy  them,  and  then  a  physician  brought 
to  keep  them  the  longer  alive  ? 

To  which  the  friar  made  answer,  that  the  in- 
quisitor would  lose  his  head,  if  he  removed  them 
thence ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  keep  them 
there  than  to  kill  them. 

Some  idea  of  the  sufi'erings  of  these  poor 
creatures  may  be  formed,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  often  lying  down  before  the  crevice  of 
their  door,  to  inhale  what  air  could  be  obtained 
from  it.  In  this  state,  their  skin  was  parched, 
the  hair  fell  off  their  heads,  and  they  frequently 
fainted;  and  in  moments  when  the  strength 
and  glory  of  the  Divine  presence  was  not  so 
feelingly  experienced  as  at  others,  it  cannot  oc- 
casion surprise,  that,  through  human  weakness 
they  wished  for  death ;  their  distress  some- 
times being  such,  that  when  it  was  day  they 
longed  for  night,  and  yet  when  night  came,  it 
was  only  to  prompt  the  constant  sigh  for  return- 
ing light. 

There  was  but  one  drop  of  bitterness  needed, 
to  augment  this  cup  of  trembling,  which,  for  wise 
and  necessary  purposes,  the  Most  High  com- 
manded them  to  drink.  It  was  their  separation 
from  each  other  !  Whilst  they  could  converse, 
and  weep,  and  suffer,  and  supplicate  together^ 
they  were  yet  possessed  of  a  rich  mine  of  happi- 
ness.   Too  rich  it  would  seem  I    Their  hearts 
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were  not  .bankrupt  enough  in  worldly  love 
and  joy,  to  sink  wholly  and  unreservedly  into  the 
bosom  of  their  beloved.  And  so  the  blessed 
bridegroom  of  the  soul,  in  beautiful  jealousy, 
interposed  to  make  them  absolutely  his  own,  by 
compelling  them  to  take  their  all  of  satisfaction 
from  himself.  "  That  they  may  be  one,  Father, 
as  we  are  one — that  they  all  may  be  made  per- 
fect in  one.'' 

This  measure  of  separating  them  was  not  car- 
ried into  immediate  execution  when  first  pro- 
posed ;  which  was  in  consequence  of  Catherine's 
illness  J  the  inquisitor  caustng  them  at  that  time 
to  be  told  that  he  would  have  them  separated, 
for  the  purpose  of  Catherine's  being  taken  into 
a  cooler  apartment ;  but  that  Sarah  should  re- 
main there.  Upon  hearing  this,  Catherine  de- 
clared that  she  would  rather  die  than  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  friend.  The  Lord  hath 
joined  us  together,"  said  she,  taking  the  arm  of 
her  dear  oompanion,  ^'  and  woe  be  to  them  that 
part  us  V 

This  tender  stroke  appears  to  have  softened 
the  hard  heart  even  of  the  friar  who  brought  them 
this  intelligence ;  for  he  went  away  without  fur- 
ther urging  the  matter,  and  they  saw  him  no 
more  for  five  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  some  monks  came  to 
them  with  a  renewal  of  the  order  for  their  sepa- 
ration ;  but  Catherine  being  then  much  worse  in 
health,  they  again  brought  the  doctor  to  her, 
who  said  she  must  have  air,  or  she  would  die  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  statement,  their  prison 
doors  were  set  open  for  six  hours  every  day. 

At  last  the  painful  sentence  which  had  so 
long  been  threatened,  was  actually  executed  j 
and  though  both  of  them  declared,  and,  doubt- 
less, with  truth,  that  death  itself  would  not 
have  been  so  grievous  to  them  as  separation, 
they  found  no  pity  from  the  merciless  monks 
with  whom  they  were  dealing.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  cruel  measure,  was,  that  they 
only  hardened  each  other  in  refusing  to  recant 
their  errors  ;  and  therefore,  when  separated, 
they  would  perhaps  cease  to  be  contumacious. 
But  so  far  from  their  being  intimidated  by  this 
accession  of  sorrow,  they  acquired  fresh  courage 
therefrom  5  a  result  which  the  spiritual  mind 
would  anticipate  as  probable  ;  since  such  an  one 
can  conceive,  when  put  into  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion, how  safely  the  soul  may  cast  itself  into  the 
keeping  of  the  Great  Refiner,  assured  that  he 
himself  will  sit  by,  to  watch  his  gold ;  (Mai. 
iii.  3,)  permitting,  in  the  painful  process,  no 
higher  degree  of  sufi"ering  than  that  which  is 
absolutely  needful,  to  purify  the  vessel,  and 
make  it  meet  for  the  Master's  use. 

A  remarkable  dream  of  Catherine's  during 
their  imprisonment,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
this  truth. 

She  found  herself  (in  her  dream)  in  a  large 
room,  in  the  chimney  of  which  was  a  great  fire 


made  of  wood.  In  a  chair  by  the  side  of  tl 
fire,  a  person  was  sitting,  whom  she  took  t6 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  over  the  fire,  so  that 
appeared  impossible  but  it  must  be  consume 
she  perceived  a  very  lovely  child,  which  g 
would  fain  have  taken  up  to  save  it  from  bei 
destroyed  j  but  he  that  sat  in  the  chair,  coi 
manded  her  to  let  it  alone.  Although  the  fi 
was  flaming  about  it,  the  child  played  and  seei 
ed  merry.  On  turning  round,  she  perceiv 
an  angel ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  desin 
by  the  person  sitting  in  the  chair,  to  take  t 
child  up ;  which  she  did,  and  found  that  it  h 
received  no  harm. 

"  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take,"  said  tl 
holy  patriarch  ;  (Job  xxiii.  10,)  when  he  hal 
tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold." 

In  the  course  of  their  imprisonment,  ^^it  ha 
pened,"  says  Sewel,  "  that  the  inquisition-hou 
was  new  built  or  repaired;  which  took  abo 
the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  during  th 
time,  some  of  the  great  ones  came  often  to  S( 
the  building,  which  gave  opportunity  to  thee 
women  to  speak  to  them,  and  to  declare 
truth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

He  also  states,  that  although  they  were  threat 
ened  by  the  monks  for  preaching  the  light 
Christ  so  boldly,  yet  not  only  the  magistrates 
but  the  Lord  Inquisitor  grew  moderate  toward 
them,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  hav 
pens,  ink,  and  paper  to  write  to  England.  An 
they  also  seemed  inclined  to  have  set  them 
liberty !   but  the  friars  counteracted  all  sue 
measures,  seeming  bent  upon  annoying  them  t 
the  utmost  of  their  ability.    A  variety  of  someiei 
what  disjointed  conversations  between  them  am  d 
their  usual  visitor,  Malachi,  is  preserved  in  th 
history  of  this  transaction,  which  is  containeiiL 
in  a  small  volume  chiefly  collected  from  letter  ir 
and  papers  written  by  them  in  prison,  and  pub|  ;1 
lished  in  England,  not  long  after  their  return ic 
in  1662. 

But  these  discourses  being  desultory,  andfiuo 
evidently  written  down  soon  after  their  occurltliiiirtB 
rence,  rather  by  way  of  diary,  or  for  private  in-jafier  tin 
terest,  than  public  edification,  I  do  not  inseni  iewiHa 
them. 

I  am  induced,  however,  to  subjoin  a  specimer 
of  the  heavenly  content,  which,  upon  the  whole 
was  their  portion  in  this  dark  and  cloudy  day 
by  ofi'ering  to  the  reader  a  few  stanzas  of  Cathe 
rine's  humble,  but  very  sweet  poetry,  looking  at 
it  in  its  spirit. 


a  ^. 


HYMN  TO  GOD. 

All  praise  to  him  that  hath  not  put, 
Nor  cast  me  out  of  mind; 

Nor  yet  his  mercy  from  me  shut. 
As  1  could  ever  find. 

Oh  none  is  like  unto  the  Lamb, 
Whose  beauty  shineth  bright ! 

O  !  glorify  his  holy  name, 
His  majesty  and  might. 
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My  soul,  praise  thou  the  only  God, 

A  fountain  pure  and  clear  ; 
Whose  crystal  streams  spread  all  abroad, 

And  cleanseth  far  and  near. 

My  sweet,  and  dear  beloved  one, 

Whose  voice  is  more  to  me 
Than  all  the  glory  of  the  earth. 

Or  treasures  1  can  see. 

My  soul,  praise  thou  the  Lord,  I  say, 
Praise  him  with  joy  and  peace; 

My  spirit  and  mind,  both  night  and  day. 
Praise  him  and  never  cease. 

Oh,  praises,  praises,  to  our  God! 

Sing  praises  to  our  King; 
0,  teach  the  people,  all  abroad, 

His  praises  for  to  sing. 

A  Sion  song  of  glory  bright, 

That  doth  shine  out  so  clear  ; 
O  manifest  it  in  the  sight 

Of  nations  far  and  near. 

That  God  may  have  his  glory  due. 

His  honor  and  his  fame  ; 
And  all  his  saints  may  sing  anew 

The  praises  of  his  name. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

•rtkel  It  was  evening.  I  had  finished  the  duty  of  a  day, 
id  rested  in  calm  content.    All  nature  seemed 
inli  ushed  in  breathless  quiet,  and  it  was  to  me  a  mo- 
ent  of  grateful  devotion  My  eye  j^^lanced  upon  a 
dJ  liajagment  of  decayed  wood,  and  I  admired  the 
i  A  rilliant  effect  it  presented  in  the  gloom  of  night ; 
bem  ut  brought  to  the  light,  the  effect  was  gone, 
mused.     This,  thought  I,  is  a  picture  of  all 
arthly  splendor,  all  earthly  joys;  whilst  we 
hold  them  through  the  mist  of  human  pride 
iiailnd  ignorance,  how  bright,  how  luminous,  how 
D  tl  jesirable  they  appear;  but  test  them  with  the  light 
f  heavenly  truth,  how  poor,  how  insignificant, 
tteAiow  like  those  bright  gems  that  in  darkness 
i  lul)  |;low  upon  this  bit  of  mouldering  wood.  And  shall 
tun  ke  simple  mortals  barter  all  our  hopes  of  joy 
ternal  for  such  fading  things  as  these  ?    Oh  ! 
iod  !  if  thou  dost  in  mercy  watch  thy  erring 
jhildren,  draw  my  soul  to  thee,  nor  let  it  follow 
fter  the  ignis  fatuus  gleams  that  shine  but  to 


i.:eiiDei 
ffliole 


Catlie' 


iiiser  bewilder. 


Margaret. 


From  a  Correspondent. 

In  reading  the  journal  of  James  Gough,  I 
bought  the  candid  acknowledgement  contained 
;in  the  following  extract  might  be  pondered  to 
profit  by  some,  who,  having  good  natural  abili- 
ties, may  be  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  religious 
imeetings,  without  right  authority,  to  whom,  as 
e  remarks,  it  may  be  a  cross  to  keep  silent,  not 
heeding  the  injunction,  I  charge  you,  oh  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor 
awake  my  love,  until  he  please. H.  P. 

"  Being  of  an  active  natural  disposition,  it 
became  a  cross  to  me  to  be  silent,  when  it  was 
best  to  be  so.  And  sometimes  after  I  stood  up 
I  continued  too  long,  till  the  testimony,  as  to 


the  life  of  it,  flattened  and  grew  tedious  to  the 
hearers.  I  wanted,  too,  to  imitate  some  others, 
who,  I  thought,  preached  finely.  Thus  the 
enemy  of  man's  happiness  continually  seeks  to 
tempt  every  class  in  the  church  militant.  As 
the  eye  is^kept  single  to  the  Holy  Head,  and  the 
body  full  of  light,  in  the  light  he  is  discovered 
in  all  his  approaches  and  transformations  ;  but 
I  was  not  constantly  enough  on  my  guard  against 
his  stratagems,  and  therefore  was  sometimes 
seduced  even  to  think  I  did  well,  when  I  was 
zealous,  though  not  according  to  true  knowledge, 
nor  to  the  honor  of  the  great  name  of  Christ  our 
Lord ;  for  he  is  the  most  honored  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  self,  and  by  divine  love  coupled  with 
humility  and  patience.'' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  account  of  William  Brown, 
senr.,  of  England,  also  of  his  son  William,  and 
grand  children  William  and  James,  (the  last 
named  being  amongst  the  first  emigrants  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  first  settlers  at  Nottingham,) 
"  was  produced  and  read,  at  a  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  held  at  East  Nottingham,  the  28th 
day  of  the  1st  month,  1786,  and  being  approved, 
was  allowed  to  be  entered  on  record,  in  the  book 
for  births  and  burials,  belonging  to  said  Monthly 
Meeting."  Believing  it  contains  some  profitable 
memorandums  concerning  the  pious  ancestors  of 
many  living  in  these  parts,  and  also  would  be  in- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  the  ^'Intelligencer," 
I  herewith  forward  it  for  publication. 

L.  K.  B. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  10th  mo.  lOth,  1856. 

An  account  of  the  convincement,  and  some  re- 
markable circumstances  relating  to  William 
Brown,  senr.,  of  England,  who  it  appears  was 
some  time  in  communion  with  the  Baptists;  after- 
wards joining  with  the  sect  called  Puritans,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  teacher  amongst  both,  and 
a  seeking,  religious  man,  whose  mind  was  drawn 
into  careful  endeavors  after  purity  of  life.  About 
the  first  going  forth  of  that  eminent  minister  of 
the  gospel,  William  Dewsbury.  he  came  to  the 
town,  where  this  pious  man  dwelt,  who  observed 
him  as  he  was  passing  along,  and  taking  notice 
of  the  solidity  of  his  countenance,  invited  him 
to  turn  in  and  break  bread  with  him.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  when  they  sat  down 
the  said  William  Brown  had  a  little  ceremony 
of  what  is  called  ^'  grace  before  meat."  William 
Dewsbury  was  invited  to  help  himself,  but  sitting 
in  a  grave  manner,  he  replid,  "  If  thou  wilt  first 
partake  with  me,  I  shall  be  free  to  partake  with 
thee."  After  a  short  silence,  he  was  drawn  forth 
in  testimony,  beginning  with  these  words  :  ^'  0 
earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
branching  out  in  a  powerful  manner,  which 
effectually  reached  and  convinced  this  religious 
!  man.  After  which  he  accompanied  William  Dews- 
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bury  on  the  way  towards  a  neighboring  vilhigo, 
and  recommended  him  to  a  certain  man's  house, 
who  was  likewise  religiously  inclined,  and  was 
also  effectually  convinced  on  W.  D/s  visit.  When 
William  Brown  returned  home,  his  wife  asked 
him  why  he  had  brought  that  madman  to  their 
house.  He  answered,  "  Why  woman,  he  hath 
brought  the  eternal  truth  of  God  to  us.''  .... 
She  was  somewhat  affected,  and  did  not  then 
know  the  meaning  of  it,  but  becoming  more  in- 
wardly thoughtful,  she  was  also  convinced. 

William  Dewsbury,  returning  some  time  after- 
wards, William  Brown  obtained  leave  for  him  to 
attend  at  the  parish  church  (so  called,)  and  by 
his  powerful  testimony  there,  many  persons 
were  convinced.  But  the  priests  and  others, 
who  were  hard-hearted,  were  much  enraged 
against  Friends,  becoming  cruel,  both  in  speech 
and  ill-treatment,  terming  the  power  which  at- 
tended their  ministry  ''witchcraft,"  and  en- 
deavoring to  stir  up  persecution,  which  greatly 
increased  in  those  days. 

After  the  said  William  Brown's  convincement, 
his  landlord  sent  him  a  couple  of  young  hounds, 
to  feed  and  raise  for  him.  He  being  a  wild,  airy 
man,  and  given  to  sporting  and  merriment,  but 
his  tenant  was  not  free  to  give  countenance  to 
such  vain  diversions,  and  therefore,  did  not  com- 
ply with  his  desire,  at  which  his  landlord  was 
much  displeased  ;  and  having  generally  paid  his 
rent  at  a  set  tiaae  every  half  year  to  a  steward 
appointed  to  receive  his  rents,  he  had  not  been 
careful  to  demand  receipts,  the  steward  appearing 
honest  and  trusty.  But  the  landlord,  out  of 
humor  with  him  as  above  hinted,  taking  the  advan- 
tage of  his  neglect,  came  and  demanded  the  rent. 
He  told  him  it  was  paid  at  the  proper  day.  The 
landlord  then  queried,  if  he  had  a  receipt ;  he 
answered  no,  as  he  had  not  been  in  the  way  of 
asking  receipts,  expecting  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion. Yet  the  cruel  man  said,  "  unless  you  will 
take  your  oathjthat  it  is  paid,  you  shall  pay  it  to 
me  j"  and  being  of  tender  conscience  on  that 
account,  because  he  believed  our  Saviour  had  for- 
bidden all  swearing,  this  Friend  had  to  pay  his 
rent  over  again. 

After  this  the  landlord  was  bitter  and  not  fond 
of  seeing  him,  being  probably  condemned  in  him- 
self for  such  usage,  yet  turned  him  off  the  farm, 
and  Friends  at  that  time  being  viewed  in  an  un- 
favorable light,  because  of  their  singularity  and 
conscientious  scruples,  in  divers  matter,  which 
differed  from  the  corrupt  ways  of  the  world,  it  occa- 
sioned him  considerable  difficulty  before  he  found 
another  farm  to  settle  on  to  his  mind. 

From  his  industry  and  upright  conduct  on  the 
second  farm,  he  was  in  good  repute,  and  much  in 
favor  with  his  new  landlord;  the  Lord  prospered 
him  in  his  worldly  affairs  and  otherwise. 

The  time  of  the  decease  of  this  valuable  man 
is  computed  to  be  about  the  year  1664,  having 
been  an  approved  minister.  On  his  death  bed  and 


near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  abundant 
favored  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  favor  ne 
him,  greatly  to  his  comfort  and  to  the  encourag 
ment  of  his  children,  in  a  holy  conformity  to  t 
cross  of  Christ,  whereby  the  sting  of  death  is  i 
moved  and  the  soul  enabled  to  triumph  over  he 
and  the  grave.  For  although,  for  the  trial  of  tl 
faith  and  patience  of  his  saints,  and  for  tl 
furtherance^of  his  own  purpose  in  spreading  go 
pel  light  and  glory  in  the  earth,  to  discover  tl 
corruptions  of  men  in  their  empty  forms  of  rel 
gion,  and  to  shake  the  kingdom  of  Anti-Chris 
the  Lord  may  permit  his  chosen  servants  to  pai 
through  great  tribulation  and  persecution,  yet  I 
manifesteth  himself  to  be  a  rich  rewarder  of  thoi 
who  are  diligent  to  seek  and  serve  him,  throug 
all  that  is  sulfered  to  come  upon  them,  of  whic 
it  appears  this  faithful  Friend  was  a  living  wi 
ness  ;  in  his  latter  days,  expressing  after  th 
manner  to  his  wife  before  he  departed,  "  Althoug 
the  Lord  whom  I  have  sought  and  served  hat 
been  my  staff  and  comfort  through  life,  and  hat 
often  manifested  his  power  to  me  eminently,  ye 
his  divine  favor  seems  now  to  be  more  than  eve 
before,  and  for  thy  comfort  he  hath  shown  m 
that  thou  shalt  live  to  bring  up  all  our  childrec! '[ 
and  they  shall  be  blessed,  and  be  all  favored  t' 
keep  their  habitation  in  the  truth,"  which  wa'  ^ 
fulfilled  according  to  the  account  given  by  hi 
son  William,  who  mentioned,  "  I  am  a  witnes 
that  this  was  a  true  prophecy,  for  I  am  th 
youngest  of  his  nine  children,  (he  having  hai 
six  sons  besides,  and  two  daughters,)  who  al 
lived  and  were  favored  to  die  in  unity  witlf!' 
Friends." 

William  Brown,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Friend 
by  the  account  we  have,  was  born  about  the  yea 
1656,  and  was  perhaps  not  more  than  eightyear 
old  at  his  father  death.  He  hinted  a  very  re 
markable  circumstance  that  occurred  in  his  ver 
young  years,  nearly  as  follows  :  "  In  or  about  th^ 
year  1663,  persecution  in  England  having  arisei 
very  high  and  hot  against  Friends  for  attending 
their  religious  meetings,  &c.,  his  parents  had  suf 
fered  greatly  and  were  much  stripped  of  their  pro 
pertyfor  fines,  &c.,  and  he,  though  a  child  abou 
seven  years  of  age,  became  very  thoughtful  of  th( 
cause  of  these  things.  The  old  adversary,  satan 
persuading  him  that  such  a  religion  was  not  right 
that  occasioned  people  to  be  brought  under  sucl 
great  difficulties  on  account  of  it,  and  that  he 
who  required  such  things  of  him  was  a  hard 
master  and  not  a  good  being.  These  insinua- 
tions became  so  strong  upon  his  mind,  that  one 
night  after  he  went  to  bed  he  was  sorely  tempted 
to  curse  the  Almighty,  under  which  trial  a  great 
terror  came  over  him ;  he  was  afraid  to  do  so,  and 
thereupon  roared  out  aloud,  which  affrighted  his 
mother  that  she  came  to  his  bedside  to  see  what 
ailed  him.  But  being  favored  with  strength  to 
resist  the  tempter,  he  was  quickly  helped,  so  far 
over  the  temptation  as  to  stop  crying  out^  (being 
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'  ^^v^    lamed  to  tell  his  mother  what  had  happened 
him)  and  before  she  came  to  him,  he  was  quiet 
lin.  His  mother  observing  him  so,  concluded  he 
.d  been  asleep  and  was  affected  by  a  dream,  so 
-ji  turned  without  speaking  to  him.   He  kept  his 
;  r-    udition  to  himself,  and  did  not  discover  it  to 
y  one  at  that  time,  and  being  thus  preserved, 
i  was  not  tried  with  the  like  again. 
It  had  a  tendency  to  open  his  understanding 
,d  to  convince  him  fully,  that  his  parents  were 
»ht,  and  that  the  religion  they  suffered  for  was 
.  le  truth  itself,  which  in  the  end  maketh  men 
ee  indeed,  and  enables  them  to  wish  well,  and 
ek  the  good  of  all  men,  even  those  that  hate 
id  persecute  them. 

After  William  Penn  obtained  a  grant  from 
.ing  Charles  for  the  province  of  Penn- 

'Ivania,  and  on  the  proposal  thereupon  of  many 
.  riends  removing  from  England,  to  settle  in 
.merica,  there  was  a  stop  in  the  minds  of  some, 
• . ,    'sh.0  were  valuable,)  about  the  propriety  of  such 

*  jQ^I,  removal,  lest  it  should  be  deemed  flying  from 
"...V    3rsecution.    But  William  Dewsbury,  travelling 

.      ito  those  parts  where  the  Browns  resided,  in 
.i^j^j,  r  near  Northamptonshire,  had  a  meeting  there, 
ad  proved  as  the  means  of  setting  and  recon- 
c^^^j^  ling  the  minds  of  some  that  were  in  doubts, 
,  spressing  in  his  testimony  to  this  effect :  "  The 
.,3  L   lOrd  is  about  to  plant  the  wilderness  of  America 
,  ^jjjj   ith  a  choice  vine  or  noble  seed,  which  shall 
(  row  and  flourish/'  and  in  the  language  of  a 
, . ropbet,  divinely  inspired,  he  added  nearly  thus  : 
I  see  them,  I  see  them!  under  his  blessing, 
.     rising  into  a  state  of  prosperity,"  thereby  fore- 

lelling  the  spread  of  truth  in  America, 
•r^j^j    James  Brown  and  William  Browti,  sons  of  the 
V,    Mend  last  mentioned,  some  time  after  this,  con- 
^^•^  luded  to  remove  over  to  Pennsylvania.  James  it 
s  believed  came  over  first  in  a  single  state. 
i?Villiam's  first  wife  could  not  give  up  toitcheer- 

■  'ully,  but  he  having  a  clear  sense  of  duty  therein, 
..•j^,  signified  that  the  Lord  wonderfully  made  way 

for  and  assisted  him,  insomuch  that  all  difficul- 
^j^'^j  ties  relative  to  his  removal  disappeared,  and  his 
affairs  were  settled  to  satisfaction,  being  marvel- 
lously  helped,  many  times  and  divers  ways  on 
the  passage  and  after  his  arrival.    He  landed  at 

■  "'^^^  New  York  about  the  year  1696  j  his  wife  died  at 

■••■'■lit 

"^j  James  Brown  settled  first  near  Marcus  Hook, 
'Ij^^  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
brother  William,  after  he  came  in,  dwelt  for  a 
time,  but  did  not  purchaf^e  land  there,  as  that 
■"^^^  did  not  appear  to  be  the  fixed  place,  for  their 
-^'^^  residence;  for  about  the  year  1701,  William  ap- 
""l^^j  prehended  it  his  duty  to  remove  farther  west- 
'i:^'^^  ward,  and  accordingly,  in  1702,  he  removed  with 
■ '  his  family  to  settle  at  Nottingham,  about  forty 
'  '  miles  distant  from  Marcus  Hook,  a  large  tract 

•  J  ^  of  land  being  laid  out  there  in  that  year,  and 
-/ called  by  that  name,  being  deemed  in  Penn- 
"  ,  sylvania,  but  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  in  the 


border  of  Maryland,  and  accounted  at  that  time 
far  back  in  the  wilderness.  His  brother  James 
afterwards  settled  in  the  'same  neighborhood, 
where  he  dwelt  the  remainder  of  his  time,  and 
deceased  about  the  year  1715,  a  religious  man 
and  of  unexceptionable  character. 

Another  circumstance,  worthy  to  be  preserved, 
was  related  nearly  as  follows.  While  James  and 
William  Brown  resided  at  Marcus  Hook  afore- 
said, and  after  G-eorge  Keith  became  trouble- 
some, having  swerved  from  the  state  of  humility 
which  he  was  once  in  and  had  gained  a  number 
of  adherents  in  bis  fallen  state,  amongst  whom 
James  Brown  was  in  danger  of  being  caught, 
having  at  first  a  favorable  opinion  of  Keith,  who 
coming  to  their  meeting  at  Chichester,  spake  or 
preached  largely,  using  some  arrogant  or  lofty 
expressions  beyond  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
expressing  ^'  that  his  hearers  might  know  his 
doctrine  was  right  by  the  power  that  attended 
it.'' 

After  this  meeting,  James  and  William  had 
some  conversation  on  the  subject,  wherein  James 
expressed  approbation  with  Keith's  service,  and 
asked  William,  '^what  he  thought  of  George 
Keith,  now  ?"  Was  not  he  satisfied  ?"  William, 
being  a  deep  feeling  man,  was  doubtful  and  more 
cautious  of  joining  with  a  spirit  which  he  thought 
was  leading  some  into  a  separation  from  the 
truth,  therefore  replied  to  his  brother,  I  am 
satisfied,  but  it  is  in  this  that  he  is  in  a  wrong 
spirit,"  which  James  rather  took  amiss,  and 
thereupon  was  about  to  leave  his  brother  hastily  j 
but  William  stopped  him  or  stepped  after  him, 
querying  of  him,  "  whether  he  did  not  remember 
how  they  used  to  feel  at  their  meetings  when  in 
England,  though  they  were  but  as  lads,"  and 
mentioned  the  love  and  melting  seasons  they 
were  then  often  sensible  of  under  the  powerful 
operation  of  the  pure  principle  of  love  and  light ; 
the  living  ministers  advised  us  to  close  attention 
'  to  the  pure  principle  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,' 
and  the  divine  savor  of  life  attended,  which  seems 
not  to  be  so  in  Keith's  doctrine,  but  a  product 
of  the  creaturely  wisdom  which  scatters  and  hurts 
the  life.  In  this  country  we  have  come  under  a 
different  dispensation  from  what  we  witnessed, 
before  being  released  from  those  former  trials, 
and  are  come  where  employment  of  another  kind 
has  taken  up  our  time.  We  have  been  looking  out 
and  allowed  to  provide  towards  an  outward  in- 
heritance, settlements  for  ourselves  and 
families,  free  from  disturbance  or  persecutions, 
but  let  us  remember  that  the  truth  is  still  as 
precious  as  ever,  and  perhaps  it  is  now  time  for 
us  to  resume  our  former  exercise  of  spirit,  that 
we  may  be  preserved  from  harms,  and  become 
deeper  and  more  fully  grounded  so  as  not  to  be 
shaken  or  turned  aside  by  blasts,  which  may  be 
suffered  to  rise  for  a  trial  of  our  foundation." 

This  conversation  so  reached  his  brother  James 
that  he  appeared  more  calm  and  settled  in  his 
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mind.  The  next  day  George  Keith  had  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  and  he  knowing  that 
James  Brown  had  rather  favored  him,  on  his  way 
to  the  meeting,  called  at  James'  house  and  asked 
"  if  he  was  going  to  meeting,''  at  which  James 
hesitated  ;  whereupon  G.  K.  alighted  and  went 
in,  intimating  that  if  he  began  to  be  dissatified 
he  would  satisfy  him,''  and  although  he  used 
many  words,  all  did  not  avail,  for  James  went 
not  to  the  meeting,  and  was  favored  wiih  preser- 
vation from  further  harm  by  that  wiley  separating 
spirit. 

William  Brown,  the  last  mentioned,  lived  until 
about  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  remaining  lively 
and  tender  in  spirit,  and  retaining,  until  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  a  clear  sense  and  remembrance 
of  the  power  and  workings  of  truth  in  the  time 
of  severe  persecutions  in  his  minority.  He  de- 
ceased in  West  Nottingham,  Pennsylvania,  the 
23d  day  of  the  &ixth  month  1746,  havingresided 
there  about  44  years,  in  good  repute  for  his  in- 
tegrity, being  an  elder  in  the  church  and  a  sub- 
stantial Friend. 

FKIENDS'  iiNTELLlGENCEH. 

PHILADELPHLA,  TENTH  MONTH  25,  1856. 

Married, — In  Friends  Meeting  held  in  Dublin, 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on  the  24th  of  9th  mo., 
Thornton  P.  Cain,  of  Richmond  ;  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  H.  Winder  of  the 
former  place. 

— — ,  At  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Mather,  in 
Attlehoro,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  16th 
of  iOth  mo.,  with  the  approbation  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting,  J.  Paul  Mitchell,  to  Eliza, 
second  daughter  of  Benjamin  Mather. 

Died, — Suddenly  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  inst., 
at  his  residence,  in  Half  Moon  Township,  Centre 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Robert  Wilson,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  and  eider  of  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting. 

The  deceased  went  to  his  barn  as  vrell  as  usual, 
where  he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  that  ended 
his  life  in  a  few  moments.  His  remains  were 
followed  to  the  grave  on  the  llth  inst ,  by  an  un- 
usually large  concourse  of  relatives  and  friends, 
and  several  lively  testimonies  were  borne,  we  hope 
to  the  edification  of  all  present.  M.  W. 

Half  Moon,  llth  mo.  Uth,  1856. 

 ,  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  inst.,  Achsah 

Walton,  relict  of  James  Walton,  of  Byberry,  in  her 
79th  year. 

 ,  On  the  12th  of  the  10th  mo.,  Sarah  R. 

Paiste,  daughter  of  James  and  Rebecca  R.  Paiste, 
of  Lower  Merion,  aged  twenty-two  years. 

In  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  her  life  has  this 
dear  young  friend  left  us.  That  life,  though  short, 
will  have  fulfilled  its  mission  of  usefulness,  if  by 
its  example,  it  draws  any  mind  to  the  pure  fount 
from  whence  the  living  waters  gush  that  sustained 
and  nourished  it. 

There  are  few  whose  earthly  sojourn  have  been 
so  unclouded  by  sorrow.  Affliction  had  never  come 


near  to  her  in  her  own  person,  although  herswe] 
and  sympathizing  spirit  had  endeavored  to  a»si| 
in  bearing  the  burthens  of  others  5  and  when  til 
summons  first  came,  when  she  first  knew  that  sll 
was  very  ill,  nature  shrank  back.    Her  rnothi 


-^ery 

said,  "  Turn  thy  thoughts  to  thy  Maker,  mychikj 
He  can  assist  thee."  Her  almost  immediate  rep; 
was.  "The  Lord  has  never  for.<aken  me,  nor  w 
He  now."    As  one  with  her  said,  "She  wanted 
live,  but  not  because  she  was  afraid  to  die.*' 
'    Her  illness  was  about  a  month's  conlinuanc 
during  which  time  she  manifested  great  patienc 
though  often  suffering  much.    Her  «i;entle  than 
thee,"  for  every  service  rendered,  her  evident  d 
sire  to  avoid  giving  unnecessury  trouble,  and  h 
constant  consideration  of  the  comfort  of  thos 
around  her,  were  in  accordatice  with  her  whole  lif 
A  few  hours  previous  to  her  dissolution,  si 
broke  forth  into  the  most  beautiful  language  i 
prayer  and  entreaty  for  her  beloved  family  an 
friends.    She,  a  quiet,  modest  girl,  spoke  earnes 
ly  and  fearlessly  to  all.    She  sent  for  all  the  famil 
she  addressed  each,  giving  to  each  the  advic 
most  suitable  to  his  or  her  situation,  raentione 
absent  friends  with  the  most  loving  terms  of  en 
dearment,  sent  messages  to  some,  and  disposed 
mementoes  and  keepsakes.    It  was  a  scene  neve 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  v^'ho  were  present.  Fatheii 
mother,  sister,  brothers,  relatives,  friends,  and  th 
physician  who  held  her  hand  in  his,  the  colorec 
men,  who  were  asked  for,  and  addressed,  all  wer 
moved  to  tears  by  the  pathetic  exhortations  of  tht 
dying  girl,  who  implored  a  blessing  upon  each 
and  upon  whose  countenance  radiated  abeam  fron 
the  inner  world  which  was  being  revealed  to  her 
It  was  so  glorious,  so  delightful  that  the  tende 
mother  who  had  watched  over  her  from  her  birth 
who  had  reared  her  from  her  infancy  and  whose 
companion  she  had  become,  said,  "  Such  an  enc 
crowns  all,  and  pays  me  for  all  I  ever  endured  or 
her  account.    How  can  I  ask  for  her  continuance 
here  when  she  is  so  ready  to  go." 

After  delivering  the  messages,  which  her  friends 
believe  to  have  been  inspired,  she  seemed  so  weak 
that  it  was  apprehended  that  the  close  was  neai 
at  hand.  This  however  was  not  the  case.  She 
revived  and  went  to  sleep  so  quietly,  that  hope 
were  again  entertained  by  her  friends  that  she 
would  be  spared  to  fill  the  sphere  of  usefulness 
which  opened  so  largely  before  her;  but  about  two 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  I2th,  she  became 
restless,  and  asked  for  her  mother,  who,  worn  out 
with  watching  and  anxiety,  had  left  her  to  lie  down 
in  another  room.  Her  aunt  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade her,  as  she  appeared  no  worse  than  she  had 
done  before.  She  then  asked  for  her  Father,  call- 
ing loudly  and  earnestly  "  Father !  Father  !"  He 
came  to  her  at  once.  She  asked  him  to  lie  down 
by  her  on  the  bed,  not  to  leave  her  again,  and  turn- 
ing a  little  to  one  side  uttered  the  word  ''Glory," 
while  a  smile  of  unearthly  sweetness  beamed  upon 
her  face,  as  if  "Glory"  had  indeed  become  a  visi- 
ble reality  to  her.  Her  mother  came  into  the  room, 
and  Sarah,  composing  herself,  as  if  to  slumber,  and 
folding  her  hands,  drew  her  breath  shorter  and 
shorter,  and  so,  without  a  moment  or  a  struggle 
passed  quietly  away. 

God  only  knoweth  the  sorrow  of  the  bereaved 
parents'  hearts;  and  yet  they  are  constrained  to 
say,    "  He  doeth  all  things  well." 

A.  S.  Paschall. 
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NOTICE. 

A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  another 
School  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Aeetinn:,  (Caroline  Co.,  Md.,)  is  wanted,  apply  to 
junn  Jenkins,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  William  W. 
floore,No.  100  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Library  Association  of 
riends"  will  be  held  in  the  Libiary  Room,  adjoining 
'herry  St.  Meeting  House,  on  Sixth  day  evening,  the 
:4th  inst.,  at  7|  o'clock. 

The  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Management  for 
he  past  year,  together  with  the  Annual  Report,  will 
le  read,  and  a  new  Committee  appointed.  As  it  is 
»elieved  the  proceedings  will  interest  Friejids  gener- 
ily,  both  male  and  female  are  particularly  invited 
0  attend. 

Thomas  Ridgway,  Clerk. 

10th  mo.,  1856.- 2t. 


[From  the  Germantown  Telegraph  ] 
■ITARMONY   OF  THE  ANIMAL    AND  VEGETABLE 
WORLD. 

To  the  student  of  nature  no  fact  is  more  appa- 
rent and  striking,  and  none  more  indicative  of 
the  Creator's  transcendant  wisdom,  than  the 
harmoay  that  subsists  between  the  different  de- 
partments of  matter.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
reference  to  the  relations  sustained  by  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  to  each  other.  While  it 
'  eajis  the  province  of  plants  and  herbs  to  transform 
inorganic  matter  into  forms  suitable  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  animal  life,  the  animal  kingdom  repays 
the  debt  thus  contracted,  by  furnishing  various 
alkalies  and  ammoniacal  compounds  to  assist  in 
the  process  of  vegetation ;  and  especially  does 
man,  by  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  agriculture, 
amply  repay  the  vegetable  world  for  his  large 
demands  upon  its  resources. 

But  the  most  striking  display  of  harmonious 
compensation  between  these  two  departments  of 
nature,  is  observable  in  the  process  of  animal 
and  vegetable  respiration.  Both  animals  and 
plants  depend  upon  the  air  mainly  for  their  sus- 
tenance. Both  by  a  process  of  assimilation  ex- 
tract from  the  air  that  which  is  essential  to  their 
well  being,  but  with  this  material  difference,  that 
what  one  extracts  from  it,  the  other  pours  forth 
into  it.  Common  air,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  principally, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  its 
gaseous  state.  Now  this  acid  is  the  main  sup- 
port of  vegetable  life.  Plants  absorb  it  both  by 
their  roots  and  their  leaves,  but  mainly  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  it  is  the  staff  of  life"  to  this  kingdom. 
By  its  vital  energies  vegetation  is  enabled  to  de- 
compose this  acid,  assimilating  its  carbon,  form- 
ing cellular  tissue  and  giving  out  its  oxygen  in 
its  pure  state  to  the  atmosphere.  This  process  is 
continually  going  on  in  daylight,  as  may  be  seen 
by  placing  a  plant  or  branch  under  aninverted  re- 
ceiver filled  with  pure  water  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  light,  when  small  bubbles  of  gas  will  ap- 
pear on  the  leaves  and  rise  and  collect  in  the 


upper  part  of  the  receiver.  This  gas  is  pure 
oxygen. 

Such  then  is  the  process  of  vegetable  respira- 
tion,—carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere and  decomposed, — the  carbon  is  assimi- 
lated and  the  oxygen  given  out.  Now  it  will 
be  at  once  perceived  that  by  such  a  process  the 
air  would  soon  be  deprived  of  its  small  modicum 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  overcharged  with  oxygen, 
if  there  were  no  counteracting  operation.  But 
this  there  happily  is  in  the  other  great  depart- 
ment of  organised  matter — the  animal  world. 

Animals,  too,  breathe  air,  but  by  process  dif- 
ferent from  the  respiration  of  plants.  They  in- 
hale the  air  into  their  lungs,  where  it  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  blood  in  which  is  a  super- 
fluity of  carbon  from  the  worn  out  parts  of  the 
body.  This  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
forming  carbonic  acid,  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  lungs  into  the  atmosphere.  This  process  is 
constantly  taking  place  in  all  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, and  hence  oxygen  is  the  great  staff  of 
life''  to  the  animal  world,  and  neither  man  nor 
beast  can  exist  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  any 
considerable  portion'  of  its  regular  equivalent  of 
this  gas. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  these  two  processes  of 
respiration  ?  It  will  be  pereeived  at  once.  The 
vegetable  kingd(im  consumes  the  carbonic  acid 
emitted  from  the  lungs  of  animals,  which,  if  it 
existed  in  large  quantities  in  the  air,  would  prove 
fatal  to  animal  life,  and  gives  in  its  place  oxygen 
which  is  essential  in  healthy  animal  respiration; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  animals  consume  the 
oxygen  thus  given  out,  furnishing  in  its  place 
the  acid  so  essential  to  vegetable  life.  By  this 
beautiful  arrangement,  therefore,  the  atmosphere 
is  kept  from  becoming  surcharged  or  deficient  in 
either  of  these  essential  ingredients,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  convey- 
ing that  carbon  taken  into  the  animal  system 
from  vegetable  diet,  back  again  to  the  kingdom 
whence  it  was  derived.  It  also  conveys  the  oxy- 
gen from  the  plant  after  it  has  been  decarbonised, 
back  to  the  lungs  for  a  new  supply  of  effete 
carbon. 

How  wondrous  are  the  works  of  God  !  Who 
but  an  All-wise  Being  could  have  established 
such  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  relation  be- 
tween these  two  great  departments  of  organised 
matter!  Junius. 


PASSING  TIME. 

The  summer  months  are  gone.  They  have  been 
beautiful,  fruitful  and  healthy;  the  bounty  of 
heaven  has  enriched  hill  and  dale,  the  lovely  and 
useful  are  spread  out  on  every  side  in  attractive 
variety  and  alluring  elegance.  Alternate  sun- 
shine and  showers  have  clothed  fields  in  verdure, 
while  gardens,  orchards,  and  acres  of  waving 
grain  proclaim  the  continuance  of  a  beneficent 
Father's  care,  making  plentiful  provision  for  his 
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children.  Who  can  look  abroad  over  the  out- 
stretched landscape  and  survey  herbs  and  fruit, 
and  flower,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,"  and  not 
magnify  that  Almighty  power  that  first  formed 
all  these  things,  and  then  pronounced  them 
good  ? 

And  while  we  rejoice  to  see  the  outward  world 
flourish,  and  the  native  soil  yield  rich  supplies, 
let  us  not  forget  to  nourish  that  little  seed 
sown  in  the  heart,  and  to  guard  its  germs  with 
assiduous  care,  remembering  the  products  are 
for  immortality,  and  more  lovely  and  desirable, 
than  ought  the  outward  eye  can  rest  upon.  Thus 
wHen  the  summer  of  life  is  past,  and  autumn 
comes,  and  our  tenure  on  existence  here  is  like 
the  feeble  stem  of  the  faded  leaf,  which  the 
slightest  breeze  carries  away,  we  may  look  to- 
ward the  heavenly  garner  where  our  stores  are 
treasured,  glad  when  the  time  arrives  to  enter 
upon  the  full  possession  of  that  blissful  tranquillity 
which  no  fluctuations  nor  changes  can  ever 
reach.  S.  H. 


BRIEF  HINTS   TO  PARENTS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
EDUCATION. 
[Continued  from  page  488.] 

Rules  and  Injunctions. 
A  few  rules  are  necessary  for.the  government 
of  children,  and  but  a  few.  These  should  be 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  too  reasonable  to 
admit  of  dispute,  and  too  important  to  be  viola- 
ted or  neglected.  They  should  be  engraven  early 
upon  the  memories  of  children,  and  enforced, 
when  need  requires  it,  with  steady,  but  mild 
firmness,  and  by  and  by  they  will  grow  into  hab- 
its; and  submission  and  obedience  will  become 
natural  and  easy. 

When  children  are  managed  in  this  manner 
from  infancy,  by  parents,  whose  example  com- 
ports with  their  injunctions,  and  whose  exercise 
of  authority  carries  along  with  it  evident  marks 
of  tender  afl!"ection  ;  they  feel  the  yoke  to  be 
easy,  and  are  withheld  from  acts  of  disobedience 
more  by  filial  love  than  the  dread  of  chastise- 
ment. Hence  it  is,  that,  in  some  houses,  family 
government  goes  on  with  singular  regularity, 
though  so  silent  as  to  be  scarcely  perceived. 
There  is  no  violent  scolding ;  no  boisterous 
threats;  no  fierce  looks.  Both  the  father  and  moth- 
er are  so  mild  and  even  in  temper  and  good  beha- 
vior, that  they  seem  scarcely  to  display  any  author- 
ity at  all ;  and  yet  their  children  are  orderly,  sub- 
missive, and  dutiful  in  a  very  uncommon  degree. 
A  single  word,  or  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye, 
they  mind  more  than  the  children  of  some  fami- 
lies do  the  pelting  of  hard  blows. 

Thus  mildly  treated,  children  are  led  to  de- 
light in  the  company  and  conversation  of  their 
parents,  and  to  receive  counsel  readily  from  their 
lips;  and  when  they  arrive  at  an  age  to  act  for 
themselves,  they  do  not  feel  like  emancipated 


slaves;  but  are  still  looking  back  with  mixed 
emotions  of  respect  and  love,  to  the  salutary! 
discipline  they  had  been  under,  and  still  accus- 
toming themselves  to  consult  their  parents,  andl 
to  receive  their  advice  with  deference. 

Authority  and  Obedience.  jj^kif^' 
It  is  essential  for  children  to  know  how  to  t^*' 
obey,  and  to  bear  a  denial.  But  if  we  are  not 
exact  and  regular  in  requiring  obedience,  we 
shall  never  obtain  it.  This  requires  steadiness 
and  self  command  ;  and  without  these  there  is 
very  little  hope,  that  the  education  of  a  child 
will  be  conducted  upon  right  principles.  Au- 
thority, to  eff"ect  the  desired  purpose,  must  be 
unshaken,  administered  with  afi"ection,  and  free 
from  fretfulness  or  ill  temper;  and  though  reg- 
ular and  consistent,  yet  never  unnecessarily 
called  into  action,  but  always  with  efi'ect.  Au- 
thority thus  guarded,  will  seldom  fail  to  procure 
a  ready  obedience,  free  from  the  thraldom  of 
that  slavish  fear  which  is  begot  by  sternness  and 
severity. 

A  vigilant  superintendence  of  children  is 
necessary,  but  not  a  frequent  interference  with 
their  little  concerns,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  To 
preserve  them  from  evil,  not  from  childishness, 
should  be  our  object. 

Children  are  children,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
sympathize  with  them,  as  such ;  to  impose  upon 
them  no  unnecessary  restraints ;  to  grant  them 
suitable  harmless  gratifications,  and,  as  far  as 
possible  to  promote  their  truest  enjoyment.  This 
is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  salutary  dis- 
cipline; which,  if  it  ever  obtain  right  obedi- 
ence, must  be  begun  and  maintained  by  sympa- 
thy and  kindness. 

What  is  vulgarly  called  scolding,  has  no  part 
in  establishing  authority ;  but  tends  greatly  to 
weaken  it.  A  multiplicity  of  rebukes  and  threats 
accomplishes  very  little  in  obtaining  influence  or 
obedience. 

Punishments. 

Corporal  punishment  should  be  the  last  resort; 
and  never  used  except  for  an  atrocious  crime,  or  a 
smaller  one  obstinately  persisted  in.  To  render 
it  efficacious,  or  rather,  to  prevent  its  becoming 
a  dangerous  evil,  it  should  be  administered  with 
perfect  serenity  of  temper  and  affection  towards 
the  off'ender. 

Every  kind  of  punishment  that  may  terrify 
the  imagaintion,  ought  to  be  strictly  guarded 
against.  The  dark  closet  is  one  of  this  kind. 
Severe  reproaches,  rough  handling,  and  the 
hasty  slap,  lessen  right  authority  and  injure  the 
temper  of  the  child. 

Children  should  not  be  punished  for  mere  ac- 
cidents, but  mildly  warned  against  similar  care- 
lessness in  future ;  and  yet  some  people  show 
much  greater  displeasure  with  a  child  for  acci- 
dentally breaking  a  piece  of  china,  or  tearing 
its  clothes,  than  for  telling  an  untruth.  Here 
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he  lesser  good  is  preferred  to  the  greater,  and 
he  primary  object  of  education  is  lost  sight  of. 

When  a  child  has  been  punished  in  any  way,  he 
should  be  res  ored  to  favor  as  soon  as  he  evinces 
sincere  repentance;  and  when  he  has  received  for- 
giveness, treated  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Se  may  be  affectionately  reminded  of  his  fault  in 
private,  as  a  warning  for  the  future ;  but  to  up- 
braid  him  with  it,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
others,  is  a  breach  of  honor,  and  a  great  un- 
Icindness.  Under  any  circumstances,  to  reproach 
children  in  company  is  useless,  and  often  inju- 
^  ^  fiiil  rious,  as  well  as  painful  to  them  ;  and  is  gener- 
ally done  from  irritability  of  temper,  with  little 
view  to  their  profit.  To  have  the  name  of  a 
naughty  child,  may  produce  so  disheartening  an 
effect  on  the  mind,  that  the  ill  consequences  may 
be  felt  to  its  great  disadvantage. 

Harmony  in  Families. 
Impartiality  tends  greatly  to  promote  harmo- 
ny in  families.  Hence  the  necessity  of  parents' 
not  manifesting  any  partiality  to  one  or  more  of 
their  children.  In  the  favored  child  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  pride  and  self-importance,  and  in 
the  neglected  one  it  raises  indignation,  if  not 
hatred.  Whatever  may  be  the  motives  assigned 
for  partiality,  parents  must  answer  to  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,  for  the  sorrows  and  evils  it  pro- 
duces. 

Harmony  in  a  family  will  be  greatly  inter- 
rupted, should  the  father  and  mother  pursue 
different  systems  in  the  management  of  their 
children.  It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  that 
they  adopt  a  similar  plan  ;  otherwise  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  and  perhaps  both,  will  lose  the 
esteem  of  their  children;  and  obedience  to  either 
is  not  to  be  expected.  And  the  probability  is 
that  bad  habits,  and  incorrect  principles  will  be 
established. 

In  order  to  promote  love  and  harmony  among 
children,  one  should  not  be  allowed  to  domineer 
over  or  tease  another,  nor  ought  one  to  be  praised 
at  the  expense  of  another.  No  invidious  com- 
parison ought  to  be  drawn.  Children  should  not 
be  allowed  to  scoff  at  one  who  happens  to  be  an 
offender.  This  practice  destroys  affection,  and 
gives  rise  to  resentment  and  retaliation.  They 
should  be  taught  to  feel  for  one  another  when 
in  disgrace,  and  not  be  prohibited  from  interced- 
ing- 

Temper. 

Great  care  is  necessary  not  to  injure  the  tem- 
per of  our  children;  which  is  easily  done.  The 
government  of  our  own  temper  among  our  chil- 
dren is  essential ;  for  if  we  speak  to  a  child  in 
a  fretful  manner,  we  generally  find  that  his  an- 
swer partakes  of  the  like  character.  Our  own 
irritability  often  excites  a  similar  disposition  in 
the  little  ones  around  us. 

Blame  is  to  be  dispensed  cautiously;  for  a 
child  may  be  called  naughty,  troublesome,  or 
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unkind,  so  often,  that  his  temper  will  be  kept  in 
continual  irritation,  or  he  will  listen  with  perfect 
indifference. 

In  early  childhood,  much  may  be  done  by  a 
system  of  prevention.  A  judicious  parent  may 
avert  an  impending  naughty  fit  by  change  of 
object,  gentle  amusement,  and  care  to  put  no 
temptation  in  the  way,  if  any  of  the  little  ones 
appear  to  be  uncomfortable  or  irritable. 

Children  should  not  be  unnecessarily  thwarted 
when  in  pursuit  of  an  object.  A  child,  for  ex- 
ample, before  he  can  speak,  is  trotting  after  a 
ball ;  the  nurse  snatches  him  up  at  the  moment 
to  be  washed,  and  the  poor  child  tbrows  himself 
into  a  violent  passion  ;  whereas,  had  she  kindly 
assisted  him  in  gaining  his  object,  and  then  taken 
him  up,  this  trial  would  have  been  spared,  and 
his  temper  been  uninjured. — Teasing  and  deris- 
ion tend  very  much  to  imbitter  the  best  temper. 

Generosity  and  Benevolence. 

To  promote  these  virtues,  selfishness,  the  pre- 
vailing evil  of  the  human  heart,  must  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  perseveringly  counteracted  in 
our  children,  and  in  our  own  conduct  on  all  oc- 
casions. 

Generosity  and  benevolence  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  enforced  by  authority :  but  we  may  do 
much  to  promote  their  growth  by  our  example, 
our  influence,  our  instruction,  and  by  the  judi- 
cious improvement  of  those  natural  feelings  of 
kindness,  which  almoct  all  children  occasionally 
display.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  who  do 
not  discover  emotions  of  sympathy  and  pity,  at 
the  sight  of  sorrow  and  suffering;  these  are 
among  the  favorable  opportunities  for  awakening 
their  benevolence  and  compassion ;  not  only  to- 
ward their  fellow  creatures,  but  to  every  living 
thing ;  and  we  should  be  particularly  careful  to 
lose  no  such  opportunity  of  cultivating  this  ten- 
derness of  feeling  among  themselves. 

When  a  child  has  received  an  act  of  kindness 
or  generosity,  an  appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  his 
feelings,  and  the  duty  of  contributing  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  the  happiness  of  others,  enforced 
at  the  moment  when  the  mind  is  in  a  proper 
tone  for  the  exercise  of  the  sympathetic  feelings. 

In  order  to  promote  sympathetic  feelings  in 
their  children,  parents  should  uniformly  mani- 
fest an  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  under  whatever 
form  it  may  appear ;  even  when  exercised  toward 
the  most  insignificant  insect.  They  should  also 
watchfully  guard  against,  and  endeavor  to  sup- 
press a  revengeful  disposition,  not  only  in  their 
children,  but  also  in  those  around  them.  If  a 
child  frequently  hears  the  language  of  retaliation 
and  mutual  reproach,  can  we  be  surprised  if  he 
displays  an  irascible  and  vindictive  temper,  as 
his  will  and  his  passions  become  strengthened 
by  age  ? 

The  principle  of  responsibility  for  the  "l-ight 
use  both  of  time  and  property,  should  be  fre- 
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quently  impressed  upon  the  youthful  mind. 
Teach  children  that  a  lavish  use  of  the  gifts  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  is  a  species  of  ingratitude 
to  him,  and  injustice  to  those  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  need  the  blessings  so  bountifully 
bestowed  upon  us.  Teacb  them  not  to  waste 
the  least  property,  nor  spoil  the  most  trifling  ar- 
ticle, as  both  may  be  useful  to  poor  people.  To 
give  the  feelings  of  commiseration  and  benevo- 
lence a  right  direction,  they  should  be  exercised 
in  good  deeds.  They  may  be  taught  to  take 
care  of,  and  save  their  clothing  when  past  their 
use,  to  give  to  those  poor  children  who  have  not 
sufficient  clothes  to  defend  them  from  the  cold. 
How  powerfully  would  the  example  of  parents 
thus  saving  and  giving  to  the  poor  strengthen 
those  amiable  virtues  in  their  children. 

Justice. 

An  early  and  deep  rooted  sense  of  justice, 
strict  justice,  is  the  proper  soil  wherein  to  nour- 
ish every  moral  virtue ;  and  therefore  it  should 
be  the  constant  care  of  parents,  assiduously  to 
instil  its  importance  into  the  tender  minds  of 
their  children.  The  feelings  of  benevolence  will 
never  be  uniform  nor  extensive  in  their  opera- 
tions, unless  they  are  supported  by  a  strong  sense 
of  justice.  The  most  scrupulous  integrity,  lib- 
erality, fair  dealing,  and  honor,  consistent  with 
doing  unto  others  on  all  occasions,  as  we  would 
be  done  unto,  ought  to  be  early  and  forcibly  in- 
culcated, by  example  as  well  as  precept.  So  far 
from  our  indulging  a  smile  at  any  instance  of 
selfish  dexterity,  they  should  see  that  we  view  it 
with  disapprobation. 

Truth  and  sincerity 

We  should  labor  to  excite  in  children  a  de- 
testation of  all  that  is  mean,  cunning,  or  false ; 
to  inspire  them  with  a  spirit  of  openness,  honor 
and  candor  ;  making  them  feel  how  noble  it  is, 
not  merely  to  speak  the  truth,  but  to  speak  the 
simple,  unaltered  truth ;  whether  it  tell  for  or 
against  themselves.  But  to  effect  this,  our  ex- 
ample must  uniformly  concur  with  our  instruc- 
tions. Our  whole^  behavior  to  them  should  be 
fair  and  without  artifice.  We  should  never  de- 
ceive them,  never  employ  cunning  to  gain  our 
ends,  or  to  spare  present  trouble  ;  as  for  instance, 
to  assure  a  child  that  the  medicine  he  is  to  take, 
is  pleasant  when  it  is  not  so.  Artifice  is  gener- 
ally detected,  even  by  children.  There  is  much 
in  the  old  proverb,  "  a  cunning  trick  helps  but 
once,  and  hinders  ever  after.'^ 

Great  caution  is  required  in  making  promises; 
but  when  made,  they  should  see  that  we  are 
rigid  in  performing  them ;  our  word  passed  must 
not  be  broken. 

The  meanness  of  talebearing  and  detraction 
should  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  in 
early  life ;  and  children  reminded,  that,  not  only 
duty,  but  a  sense  of  honor,  should  lead  them  not 


to  speak  that  of  an  absent  person,  which  they 
would  not  speak  were  he  present. 

If  we  have  grounds  to  suppose  a  child  guilty 
of  misconduct,  it  is  better  to  ascertain  the  truth 
by  our  own  observation,  or  the  evidence  of  others, 
than  by  a  forced  confession  from  himself.  Yet 
sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  question  him 
in  order  to  find  out  the  certainty.  This  must  be 
done  with  great  caution,  not  with  that  vehemence 
and  hurry  so  commonly  employed  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  with  calmness  and  affection  ;  caution- 
ing him  against  answering  in  haste;  reminding 
him  of  the  importance  and  happy  consequences 
of  speaking  truth  ;  of  our  willingness  to  forgive, 
if  he  freely  confess  his  fault,  and  show  himself 
upright  and  honorable  in  his  conduct. 

To  establish  a  habitual  regard  to  the  principle 
of  honesty,  children  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pick  up  the  smallest  article  without  inquiring  to 
whom  it  belongs.  This  easy  rule,  and  asking 
leave,  even  when  very  young,  before  they  take 
any  thing,  will  give  them  a  strong  regard  to  the 
property  of  others.  To  habituate  children  to  ask 
permission,  is  equivalent  to  seeking  advice  in 
more  advanced  years. 

fTo  be  continued.] 

AGRICULTURAL   FAIRS — DON't   LET  THEM  DE- 
GENERATE. 

The  love  of  trees,  flowers,  plants  and  cattle — 
the  desire  to  own  a  few  acres  of  land — grows 
upon  most  men  as  they  advance  in  life  ;  or,  as 
it  has  been  poetically  expressed,  the  nearer  we 
get  to  mother  earth,  the  better  we  love  her.'^ 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Of  all  occupa- 
tions there  is  no  one  comparable  to  that  of  agri- 
culture as  a  preparation  for  laying  down  the  har- 
ness of  life.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Webster,  was  his  standing  at  his 
door,  a  few  days  before  he  died,  that  he  might 
take  a  last  look  at  the  calm,  patient  faces  of  his 
favorite  oxen.  Under  the  quite  shade  of  trees, 
with  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees  around,  the  mind 
naturally  turns  to  soothing  and  peaceful  thoughts 
— forgets  its  angers  and  irritations — and  attunes 
itself  to  harmony  with  nature  and  its  brother  man. 
Everything  which  tends  to  foster  a  love  of  agri- 
culture, should,  therefore,  receive  the  counte- 
nance of  the  moralist  and  statesman.  For  this 
reason,  among  others,  agricultural  fairs  ought  to 
be  maintained.  No  person  can  visit  such  an  ex- 
hibition, in  the  right  spirit,  without  increasing 
his  or  her  love  of  rural  life  and  rural  pursuits. 

The  influence  of  such  Fairs  in  stimulating  im- 
proved agriculture  is  a  second  reason  why  they 
should  be  sustained.  The  importer  of  Nelson,'^ 
for  example,  has  done  infinitely  greater  service 
to  his  country  than  scores  who  call  themselves 
patriots  and  bawl  themselves  hoarse  at  political 
meetings.  Is  a  man  interested  in  draft  oxen  ? 
He  sees,  at  an  agricultural  fair,  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  kind,  becomes  eager  to  possess  a 
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yoke  of  them,  and  if  he  has  the  means,  introduces 
them  into  his  own  section  and  arouses  the  emula- 
tion of  his  neighbors.  So  of  milch  cows,  sheep 
and  other  stock.  If  there  were  no  agricultural 
fairs,  the  majority  of  farmers  would  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  improvements  going  on  ;  they  would 
continue  stationary  ;  there  would  be  no  advance 
in  scientific  cultivation  or  in  the  character  of 
stock.  Much  of  the  progress  in  farming  which 
has  been  made  in  England  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  traceable  to  the  agricultural  fairs  which 
have  been  instituted  there  ;  and  since  such  fairs 
have  become  common  in  the  United  States,  agri- 
culture has  marched  on  with  comparatively  giant 
strides. 

There  is  danger,  however,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem may  be  ruined,  by  the  growing  tendency  to 
transform  fairs  into  temporary  race-courses.  We 
see,  with  regret,  an  increasing  proclivity  in  this 
direction.  Every  year,  at  our  principal  fairs,  the 
race  track  is  made  larger,  while  the  stalls  for 
cattle  are  comparatively  neglected.  Go  to  any 
fair,  the  one  at  Powelton,  for  instance,  and  you 
will  see  tens  of  thousands  breathlessly  watching 
the  struggle  between  competing  horses,  while 
only  a  few  hundreds  are  to  be  seen,  scattered 
here  and  there,  on  other  parts  of  the  ground. 
The  effect  of  this,  surely,  is  not  to  foster  a  love 
of  agriculture,  but  rather  to  implant  a  passion 
for  horse-racing.  Of  course,  we  are  aware  of  the 
reason  which  induces  those  who  get  up  fairs  to 
make  the  race-track  so  prominent ;  they  wish  the 
fair  to  pay,  and  they  find  this'  the  readiest 
method.  But  we  submit  that  the  excessive  de- 
velopment given  to  this  feature  is  at  war  with 
the  true  purposes  of  such  fairs,  and  that,  sooner 
or  later,  it  will  bring  them  into  discredit,  if  not 
lead  to  their  decline. — P.  Ledger. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

Take  the  spade  of  Perseverance 

Dig  the  field  of  Progress  wide  : 
Every  bar  to  true  instruction 

Carry  out  and  cast  aside  ; 
Every  stubborn  weed  of  error, 

Every  w^eed  that  hurts  the  soil, 
Tares,  whose  very  growth  is  terror — 

Dig  them  out,  whate'er  the  toil  ! 

Give  the  stream  of  Education 

Broader  channel,  bolder  force; 
Hurl  the  stones  of  Persecution 

Out  where'er  they  block  its  course, 
Seek  for  strength  in  self-exertion  ; 

Work,  and  still  have  faith  to  wait ; 
Close  the  crooked  gate  to  fortune; 

Make  the  road  to  honor  straight. 

Men  are  agents  for  the  future  ! 

As  they  work,  so  ages  win 
Either  harvest  of  advancement, 

Or  the  product  of  their  sin  ! 
Follow-  out  true  cultivation — 

Widen  Education's  plan; 
From  the  majesty  of  Nature 

Teach  the  majesty  of  man  ! 

—  Charles  Swain's  Voltime  of  Poems. 


THE  FOREST  MOSS. 

By  forest  fountains  hast  thou  seen 

The  wiresome,  fairy  sight. 
Where  banks  are  clad  in  mosses  green, 

Some  dark,  and  some  so  bright  ? 

As  when  upon  a  velvet  lawn. 

Beneath  the  noontide  ray, 
Where  the  thick  foliage  intervenes. 

Shadows  and  sunlight  play. 

But  in  the  moss  a  sunshine  dwells 

No  gloomy  sky  can  hide  ; 
The  light  that  other  green  forsakes, 

Will  yet  with  this  reside. 

In  hearts  where  sorrow's  shadow  lies. 

Are  spots  of  dark,  dark  green. 
But  dwelling  near  the  Fount  of  Life 

There's  sunlit  moss  between. 

And  happy  in  a  world  like  this. 

Where  clouds  so  often  frown. 
The  heart,  that  like  the  forest  moss, 

Hath  sunshine  of  its  own. 

E.  Brown. 


LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK  ;  OR,  THE  PLAGUE  SPOTS  OP 
A  GREAT  CITY. 

A  Committee  of  the  State  Legislature  recent- 
ly visited  New  York  City  with  the  object  of  ex- 
amining into  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  devis- 
ing some  better  plan  of  ventilation.  They  made 
some  curious  discoveries.  Thus,  in  Cherry  street, 
they  found  two  buildings  six  stories  high,  twenty 
feet  in  front,  and  sixty  feet  deep,  each  of  which 
contained  twenty-two  families,  or  eighty -four 
persons.  The  rooms  rent  at  from  four  to  six 
dollars  per  month.  In  one  there  were  nine  per- 
sons. Another  house  in  Water  street,  twenty- 
five  feet  front,  sixty  feet  deep,  and  seven  stories 
high,  was  occupied  by  twenty-five  families,  or 
sixty-one  persons.    The  Express  says  : — 

The  first  floor  is  some  six  feet  underground, 
and  is  used  by  four  families.  On  entering  one 
of  them  a  candle  held  up  by  a  splinter  of  wood 
on  a  little  piece  of  board  stood  on  the  window 
sill.  The  greenish  tiles  were  everywhere  visible, 
the  partitions  were  plastered  with  mortar  black- 
ened by  time,  and  covered  wjtb  cracks  and  rents, 
through  which  the  laths  often  made  their  ap- 
pearance. In  front  of  the  fire  place,  suspended 
from  the  mantelpiece,  was  a  quilt  torn  in  several 
strips,  which  was  intended  to  keep  the  cold  out 
as  much  as  possible.  About  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
of  coal  lay  in  one  corner,  and  upon  the  fuel'  sat 
a  little  Dutch  woman  eating  a  bowl  of  soup.  She 
said  that  her  husband  and  a  friend  boarded  with 
her,  but  as  they  had  no  work  she  was  keeping 
them  for  the  coal  and  wood  they  brought  in. 
In  the  adjoining  room  was  a  family  of  sfx  per- 
sons, who  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  destitute 
state.'' 

Another  house,  called  the  Goerck  Barracks, 
was  occupied  by  542  persons,  but  12  of  whom 
were  Americans. 

The  Committee  also  visited  "  the  Rag-pickers 
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of  Paradise/'  iu  Sheriff  street,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  This  building  is  what  may  be  called  the 
settlement  of  the  Hook  and  Basket  Company. 
It  is  a  two-story  house,  built  twenty-five  years 
since,  and  occupied  by  Germans,  who  obtain  a 
livelihood  by  picking  up  rags  and  bones  in  the 
gutters.  Extending  from  this  to  the  front  build- 
ings were  about  fifty  lines  covered  with  little 
pieces  of  rags,  which  had  been  washed  and  hung 
to  dry.  We  counted  over  sixty  dogs  in  the  yards, 
whicb  the  Germans  kept  to  draw  their  carts. 
The  people  were  all  at  work,  even  the  little  chil- 
dren, washing  and  hanging  up  the  old  rags.  The 
rents  here  are  higher  than  in  any  other  bouse  in 
the  city,  on  account  of  the  business  privileges 
the  occupants  enjoy.  In  front  of  this  building 
is  a  large  rag  depot,  where  they  sell  their  rags 
and  bones.  From  this  place  the  Committee  were 
conducted  to 

36  and  38  Clinton  street,  corner  of  Stanton 
street.  These  are  six  story  houses  with  a  yard 
of  12  by  25  feet.  These  are  most  dangerous 
houses  in  case  of  fire,  and  are  inhabited  by  35 
families,  in  all  225  persons.  The  rent  realized 
per  annum  is  $1312." 

In  Third  street,  two  buildings,  very  old,  were 
occupied  by  64  families.  Another  one  on  the 
same  street  was  occupied  by  600  persons  in  all. 
The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  Bagdad  Ho- 
tel, in  Stanton  street.  It  is  a  great  building — a 
perfect  village  in  itself.  It  was  once  a  match 
factory,  but  the  company  having  failed,  it  was 
turned  into  a  tenant  house.  There  is  a  large 
open  court  in  the  centre.  About  fifty  families 
occupy  apartments  in  this  building,  they  having 
a  grocery  and  barber  shop  exclusively  to  them- 
selves. There  are  some  twenty  rooms  nearly 
eight  feet  under  ground,  all  of  which  are  occu- 
pied. 

New  York  evidently  abounds  with  plague- 
spots,  and  the  above  may  be  regarded  as  a  few 
of  them. — Pa.  Inquirer. 


DESTROYING  PERNICIOUS  INSECTS. 

T.  Glover,  the  distinguished  entomologist  con- 
nected with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Patent  Office,  has  lately  furnished  the  National 
Agricultural  Society  with  a  most  interesting  es- 
say on  destructive  insects  and  birds  ;  and  he  en- 
joins our  farmers  to  study  their  habits.  He 
says  : — 

"  A  close  study  of  the  habits  and  transforma- 
tions of  any  one  of  the  pernicious  insects  (ball 
worm,  wheat  midge,  caterpillar,  &c.)  by  the 
practical  and  intelligent  farmer,  would  prove  not 
only  a  source  of  great  pleasure,  as  leading  him 
to  a  keener  sense  of  the  beauteous  and  wonder- 
ful works  of  nature,  as  exemplified  in  the  singu- 
lar transformations  insects  undergo,  before  they 
assume  the  perfect  or  fly  state,  but  also  a  source 


of  great  profit,  as  by  experimenting  upon  thenc! 
in  all  the  stages  of  their  existence,  he  might  per 
chance  discover  some  practical  method  by  whicl 
their  extermination  could  be  effected.  Indeed 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  farmer  shoulc 
be  able  to  recognise  the  insects  that  destroy  his 
crops,  in  all  their  various  and  wonderful  trans 
formations,  before  any  effectual  remedy  can  b 
applied  ;  as  in  one  stage  of  their  life  they  may  b 
suffered  to  live  and  enjoy  themselves,  nay,  even 
sometimes  be  protected,  whilst  in  another  stage 
we  persecute  and  destroy  them  by  every  means 
in  our  power.  For  example,  the  beautiful  but- 
terfly of  the  papilio  asterias.  Any  humane  and 
kind-hearted  farmer,  unversed  in  entomology, 
who  should  see  his  children  chasing  and  killing 
the  beautiful  black  and  yellow  spotted  butterfly 
that  was  flitting  joyously  over  his  vegetable  gar- 
den, in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  apparently 
leading  a  life  of  mere  harmless  pleasure,  would, 
no  doubt,  reprove  them  for  wantonly  destroying 
such  a  pretty,  harmless  insect ;  and  yet,  if  the 
truth  was  known,  this  pretty  and  much  to  be 
pitied  insect  is  the  parent  of  all  those  nauseous 
smelling  green  and  black  spotted  worms  that 
later  in  the  season  destroy  his  parsley,  celery 
parsnips  and  carrots.  Yet  by  merely  crushing 
the  parent  fly  at  one  blow  early  in  the  season 
before  it  has  deposited  its  eggs,  he  would  be 
spared  the  vexation  of  either  seeing  his  plants 
devoured  and  seed  destroyed,  or  having  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  picking  off,  one  by  one,  some 
hundreds  of  caterpillars  later  in  the  season.  This 
fact  will  be  more  apparent  when  I  state  how  in- 
credibly fast  some  insects  multiply,  especially  in 
the  warmer  climate  of  the  South,  where  theie  is 
little  frost  to  destroy  vegetable  life,  and  there  are 
several  generations  in  one  season.  Dr.  John 
Gamble,  of  Tallahasse,  Fla.,  assisted  by  myself, 
dissected  a  female  ball-worm  moth  or  miller  (an 
insect  which  in  the  caterpillar  state  is  most  de- 
structive to  cotton,)  and  we  discovered  a  mass  of 
eggs,  which  when  counted  amounted,  at  the  least 
calculation,  to  five  hundred,  duly  hatched,  for 
the  first  generation,  say  one  half  males,  the  rest 
females  j  the  second  generation,  if  undisturbed, 
would  amount  to  125,000,  and  the  third  be  al- 
most incalculable. 

Now,  these  mother  flies  are  not  very  numer- 
ous early  in  the  season,  owing  to  the  birds  de- 
vouring them,  the  rigor  of  winter,  and  various 
other  accidental  causes,  and  if  practical  means 
were  found  to  destroy  them  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible,  the  immense  ravages  of  the  second 
and  third  generations  might  be  prevented.  In 
one  female  (oeceticus)  case  or  hangworm,  so  de- 
structive to  the  shade  trees,  I  counted  nearly 
eight  hundred  eggs,  although  the  specimen  was 
but  small.  Now  were  all  these  cases  taken  from 
every  infected  tree  in  the  winter,  when  they  can 
most  easily  be  seen,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
and  then  immediately  burned,  the  trees  would 
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be  comparatively  free  the  next  season ;  and  by 
following  this  plan  for  one  or  two  years  more, 
fricl  i*^^  work  growing  gradually  less  and  less,  the  in- 
sect  might  jSnally  be  exterminated,  inasmuch  as 
iionlij       female  never  leaves  her  case,  but  forms  her 
lij  iDest  of  eggs  inside  ;  and  yet  these  noxious  pests 
raaj.  are  suffered  year  by  year  to  increase,  when  so 
little  trouble  would  destroy  them.  Other  insects, 
Lifjjjjagain,  have  other  habits,  which  if  fully  known, 
likewise  lead  to  their  destruction." 


WHY  THERE  IS  NO  RAIN  IN  PERU. 

In  Peru,  South  America,  rain  is  unknown. 
The  coast  of  Peru  is  within  the  region  of  perpet- 
ual southeast  trade  winds.  Though  the  Peruvi- 
an shores  are  on  the  verge  of  the  great  South 
Sea  boiler,  yet  it  never  rains  there.  The  reason 
is  plain.  The  southeast  trade  winds,  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  first  strike  the  water  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Travelling  to  the  northwest,  they  blow 
obliquely  across  the  ocean  until  they  reach  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  By  this  time  they  are  heavily 
ladened  with  vapour,  which  they  continue  to  bear 
along  across  the  continent,  depositing  it  as  they 
go,  and  supplying  with  it  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  southern  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zon. Fiaially,  they  reach  the  snow-capped  Andes, 
and  here  is  wrung  from  them  the  last  particle  of 
moisture  that  the  very  low  temperature  can  ex- 
tract. Reaching  the  summit  of  that  range,  they 
now  tumble  down  as  cool  and  dry  winds  on  the 
Pacific  slopes  beyond.  Meeting  with  no  evapor- 
ating surface,  and  with  no  temperaturo  colder 
than  that  to  which  they  were  subjected  oi^  the 
mountain  tops,  they  reach  the  ocean  before  they 
become  charged  wirh  fresh  vapor,  and  before, 
therefore,  they  have  any  which  the  Peruvian  cli- 
mate can  extract.  Thus  we  see  how  the  top  of 
the  Andes  becomes  the  reservoir  from  which  are 
supplied  the  rivers  of  Chili  and  Peru. — 31aury's 
Geogra'phy  of  the  Sea. 


THE  STANDING  ARMIES  IN  EUROPE. 

'  A  late  European  statistical  writer  estimates 
the  standing  armies  of  the  different  States  of  that 
continent  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  as  follows  ] 


G-reat  Britain,  880,000  Sardinia, 
France,  700,000  Holland, 

Russia,  1,200,000  Belgium, 

Austria,  650,000  Sweden,  \ 

Norway,  j 

Prussia,  600,000  Denmark, 

Turkey,  500,000  Naples, 

German  Confd'n,220,000  Greece, 


70,000 
60,000 
65,000 

170,000 

70,000 
110,000 
10,000 


Total,  4,805,000 
The  expense  of  the  pay,  clothing,  and  subsist- 
ence of  these  armies,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate, 
without  referring  to  the  annual  appropriations  cf 


the  different  States  for  that  purpose.  It  proba- 
bly cannot  be  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  And  all  this  money  comes  from  the 
sweat  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  is  a  burden  to 
their  industry.  The  soldier  earns  nothing;  he 
sows  no  seed,  nor  reaps  any  harvest  but  that  of 
blood. 


GOOD  HUMOR. 

Keep  in  good  humor.  It  is  not  great  calami- 
ties that  embitter  existence  ]  it  is  the  petty  vexa- 
tions the  small  jealousies,  the  little  dissappoint- 
ments,  the  minor  miseries,  that  make  the  heart 
heavy  and  the  temper  ^our.  Don't  let  them. 
Anger  is  a  pure  waste  of  vitality ;  it  is  always 
foolish  and  always  drsgraceful,  except  in  some 
very  rare  cases,  when  it  is  kindled  by  seeing 
wrong  done  to  another;  and  even  that  noble 
rage  seldom  mends  the  matter.  Keep  in  good 
humor ! 

No  man  does  his  best  except  when  he  is  chea^ 
ful. 

A  light  heart  makes  nimble  hands,  and  keeps 
the  mind  free  and  alert.  No  misfortune  is  so 
great  as  one  that  sours  temper.  Until  cheer- 
fulness is  lost,  nothing  is  lost.  Keep  in  good 
humor  ! 

The  company  of  a  good  humored  man  is  a  per- 
petual feast;  he  is  welcomed  everywhere — eyes 
glisten  at  his  approach,  ^nd  difficulties  T^anish  in 
hispresence.  Franklir^kundomitable  good  huuior 
did  as  much  for  his  <?oiratry  in  the  old  Congress 
as  Adams'  fire  or  Jefferson's  wisdom;  he  clothed 
wisdom  with  smiles,  and  softened  contentious 
minds  into  acquiescence.    Keep  in  good  humor! 

A  good  conscience,  a  sound  stomach,  a  clean 
skin,  are  the  elements  of  good  humor.  Get  them, 
and  keep  them,  and — be  sure  to  keep  in  good 
humor  I 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 

According  to  the  United  States  Railroad  Di- 
rectory, there  are  no  less  than  five  hundred  rail- 
roads in  this  country,  in  addition  to  about  80 
branches.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
all,  exceeds  seven  hundred  million  dollars. 


THE  IRON  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  annual  production  of  crude  iron  through- 
out the  world  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  tons. 
Of  this  Great  Britain  produces  3,000,000, 
France  750,000,  Prusia,  Austria,  belgium  and 
Russia  about  250,000  each,  Sweeden  160,000, 
and  the  United  States  750,000,  &c. 


_  Swallows. — As  a  proof  of  the  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered  by  swallows,  it  is  estimated  that 
one  of  these  birds  will  destroy  at  a  low  calcula- 
tion 900  insects  per  day  ;  and,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  some  insects  produce  as  many  as 
nine  generations  in  a  summer,  the  state  of  the 
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air,  but  for  these  birds,  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. 


The  World's  Shipping. — The  German 
Quarterly  Magazine  has  an  article  on  the  world's 
marine,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  waters  of 
the  earth  are  navigated  by  145,000  vessels,  of 
12,904,687  tons.  The  United  States  have 
5,500,000  tons  of  shipping ;  Great  Britain 
5,000,000  ;  Germany,  including  Austria,  1,000,- 
000 ;  and  France,  only  716,130  tons. 


EFFECT  OF  COLOR  UPON  THE  HEALTH. 

A  writer  in  The  Builder^  in  making  some  in- 
teresting observations  in  regard  to  manufacturing 
establishments,  remarks* llmt  the  walls  of  build- 
ings, when  colored  either  of  yellow,  buff,  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  yellow,  always  produces 
upon  the  inmates  a  melancholly  feeling;  and  he 
especially  warns  authorities  of  schools,  asylums, 
hospitals,  also  proprietors  of  manufacturing 
ablishments,  to  eschew  these  colors  in  build- 
ing. 


I  form  not  my  estimate  of  a  true  Christian 
from  the  articles  of  his  creed,  but  from  his 
morals.  Erasmus. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  flour  market  is  firm  and 
prices  are  fully  sustained,  ^ales  of  fresh  ground 
Flour  fronn  new  wheat  at  HP  ^5  a  6  87.  Small  sales 
of  extra  and  fancy  brands  at  $6  75  a  8  25.  There  is 
little  or  no  export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth 
$3  75.  Corn  Meal — sales  of  fresh  ground  Pennsyl- 
vania at  $3  37  per  bbl. 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  firm,  and  prices  are  lower.  Sales 
of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  52 
a  1  53,  and  $1  60  a  1  65  for  white.  Rye  comes  in 
slowly;  sales  of  new  Penna.  at  78  a  80c.  Corn  is 
dull,  with  sales  of  prime  yeHow  at  66c  afloat,  and  64c 
in  store.  Oats  are  scarce  ;  sales  of  prime  old  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  at  42  a  43c  for  good.  Barley 
is  worth  $1  33  a  1  38. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED 
To  take  charge  of  the  Male  Department  of  the  (Bacon) 
Friends'  School  at  Woodstown,  Salem  County,  New 
Jersey ;  so  that  the  School  may  open  at  an  early  date. 
A  male  teacher  preferred. 

For  further  particulars  address  either  of  the  subscri- 
bers. 

Joseph  Engls, 
James  Woolman, 
William  M.  Cawley,  S-  Trustees. 
Abraham  Woolman, 
Charles  Bond. 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10th  mo.  18th,  1856— 3t. 

^^  WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOCJNG 
VJ  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ot  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session^,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 

Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER,  PA.— This  School  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the  usual  branches 
(Drawing  included,  if  desired,)  of  a  solid  English  ed 
ucation. 

The  School  Year  is  divided  into  Two  Sessions.  The 
first  commencing  gn  the  first  Second  Day  in  the  Fifth 
Month,  and  continuing  twenty  weeks. 

The  second  commencing  on  the  First  Second  Day 
in  the  Eleventh  Month,  and  continuing  twenty-two 
weeks.  . 

TERMS :  * 
For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Summer  Session,)  $65  OOl 
For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Winter  Session,)      75  00 

One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  in  the 
middle  of  the  sessions. 

Instruction  given  in  the  Languages  at  the  usual  ex- 
tra charges. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  should  commence 
with  the  sessions. 

REFERENCES : 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Susquehanna  County;  Benjamin  P. 
Moore,  Harford  County,  Md. ;  'Wm.  P.  Sharpless  and 
Philip  S.  Justice,  Philadelphia;  Stephen  Pascball, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  Hannah  P.  Davis  and  Philip 
P.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

ELIZABETH  W.  RICHARDS,  Principal. 
,  Westchester,  lOthmo.  25th,  1856— 5t. 
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WANTED,— A  good,  steady,  temperate  Friend 
who  is  a  good  miller,  to  whom  liberal  wages 
will  be  given  and  constant  employment;  apply  to 

J.  M.  WILSON, 
Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois. 
10th  mo.  1j,  1856, 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  conrimence  on  the  iOth  of 
the  Eleventh  xMonih  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroyghly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  !{>70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular.  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9  mo.  13.  1856— 8t.  

pHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  -BOYS. — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 
will  commence  the  i7thof  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RlDGWAYy 

Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

10th  mo.,  l&56.3m. 

ONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
mence the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on  the 
first  2d  day  in  the  11th  Month,  1856.  Lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher  ;  Also 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  medical  Practioner 
— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  the 
later  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose.  TERMS — 
$65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  except  for  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will  be  $5  each. 
For  Circulars,  including  references  and  further  par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
LoNDONGROVE  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

10  mo.  25— 5t. 
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EDITED  BY  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  JACKSON. 
Concluded  from  page  499. 

We  might  have  properly  mentioned  ere  this 
lat  the  constitution  of  our  friend,  which  had 
ever  been  robust,  seemed  undermined  by  a 
e^ere  illness  of  several  weeks  previously  to  his 
aving  home  for  the  West  Indies.  During  his 
ickness,  hivS  friends  were  apprehensive  that  he 
rould  not  get  well,  but  he  felt  impressed  with 
ae  belief  that  he  would  accomplish  the  religious 
isit  he  had  in  prospect,  and  return  in  safety  to 
is  family.  With  the  increase  of  physical  de- 
ility  there  were  no  marks  of  wasted  mental 
nergy,  or  a  disposition  to  seek  rest  from  confcinu- 
>us  labor.  He  appeared  ever  mindful  of  the 
postle'sinj  unction  to  his  brethren,  "To  be  diligent 
n  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'^ 
The  influence  which  he  possessed  in  his  neigh- 
)orhood,  was  an  evidence  of  the  good  effects  re- 
ulting  from  a  mind  habitually  clothed  with  the 
leavenly  attributes  of  justice,  mercy,  and  hu- 
iiility.  Persons,  of  both  low  and  high  degree, 
ickuowledged  its  power,  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
it  times,  by  a  seasonable  word  of  caution  and 
counsel,  to  prevent  the  chords  of  harmony  being 
Droken,  and  in  cases  where  they  had  been  des- 
troyed, to  act  the  part  of  a  peace-maker. 

Among  the  many  means  which  he  employed 
CO  benefit  himself  and  others,  was  the  use  of  the 
'jompass.  In  this  way  he  was  particularly  use- 
ful, by  settling  disputed  claims  in  property.  The 
3onfidence  reposed  in  his  judgment  and  integrity 
by  all  parties,  generally  enabled  him  to  effect  a 
satisfactory  decision.  We  have  said  he  was 
diligent  in  business ;  he  seemed  to  act  upon  his 
early  conviction,  that  with  a  rightly  balanced 
mind  there  is  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  every 
duty.  Firstly,  towards  Him  unto  whom  we  owe 
all  things  \  and  secondly,  unto  our  neighbors  and 
ourselves. 


We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  upon  scientific  subjects  which  he  has  left 
in  manuscript,  will  be  placed  in  a  form  by  which 
it  may  benefit  others.  Astronomy  was  his  favorite 
study.  A  love  for  it  was  engendered  in  early 
youth,  no  doubt,  from  his  reverence  for  the  great 
Creator  of  the  starry  hosts,  by  whose  wisdom  and 
power  they  are  sustained  and  made  to  revolve  in 
their  respective  orbits  in  perpetual  grandeur  and 
harmony.  To  his  contemplative  mind  this 
opened  a  wide  field  of  enjoyment,  in  which  new 
wonders  and  beauties  were  continually  presented 
to  his  view.  At  the  silent  hour  of  midnight, 
after  having  disposed  of  the  duties  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  at  early  morn  ere  the  beauties  of  the 
night  were  eclipi-ed  by  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun,  he  was  often  to  be  found  in  the  observatory. 
His  astronomical  observations  are  interspersed 
with  reflections  which  go  to  show  that  his  mind 
was  wont  to  soar  above  the  heavens,  and  dwell 
upon  the  Supreme  Intelligence  by  which  they 
were  framed.  The  last  of  these,  made  but  a 
short  period^before  his  decease,  is  here  appended. 

What  scope  of  the  imagination  can  embrace 
the  extent  of  the  universe,  when  so  many  worlds 
are  seen  to  exist  within  the  narrow  limits  of  ap- 
parent vision.  In  contemplating  thy  works, 
IllimitableCreator,  I  learn  at  every  step  some 
lesson  of  thy  unmeasured  greatness,  some  addi- 
tional conviction  of  thy  unbounded  beneficence, 
and  some  striking  illustration  of  the  littleness 
and  frailty  of  man.  How  humbling  to  human 
pride  is  the  thought  that  the  globe  on  which  I 
dwell,  on  which  so  many  millions  are  striving 
and  contending  for  dominion,  as  though  the 
possession  of  its  atoms  of  dust  were  the  whole 
aim  and  object  of  existence,  is  but  itself  an 
atom  of  thy  material  empire,  and  is  almost  lost 
sight  of  amidst  the  contemplation  of  creation's 
immensity  as  it  is  here  revealed  before  me.'' 

In  his  concern  for  the  advancement  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  he  labored  not 
only  orally,  but  with  his  pen.  An  address  to 
the  members  of  his  own  Quarterly  Meeting  on 
the  subject  of  divine  spiritual  worship,  was  issued 
in  1837.  And  a  pamphlet  containing  con- 
siderations on  the  impropriety  of  Friends  parti- 
cipating in  the  administration  of  political  govern- 
ment," was  printed  and  circulated  among  our 
members  in  1840.  So  thoroughly  was  his  spirit 
imbued  with  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion^  that  it  may  be  eaid  that,    in  season 
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and  out  of  season,"  he  was  prepared  to  bear  an 
uncompromising  testimony  against  war  and  blood- 
shed, believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
in  the  world.  A  little  work  entitled  ''Peace  and 
War/'  was  an  exposition  of  his  serious  convictions 
on  the  subject.  Unpleasant,  as  it  ever  is,  to 
dwell  uponor  even  allude  to  differences  among  bre- 
thren, we  feel  that  we  would  not  be  doing  justice 
to  the  duty  we  have  undertaken,  if  we  did  not  here 
notice  the  fact,  that  this  production  gave  un- 
easiness to  some  Friends,  because  of  expressions 
contained  in  it  which  they  thought  undervalued 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  our  business  nor  our 
aim  to  enter  upon  the  point  of  controversy, 
further  than  to  say,  that  our  personal  knowledge  of 
the  writer  forbids  us  to  believe  that  he  was  want- 
ing in  respect  for  this  volume,  which  he  highly 
prized,  and  had  so  frequently  read  in  his  family. 
It  was  his  sincere  belief  that  those  parts  of  it 
upon  which  some  professors  of  Christianity  are 
wont  to  found  their  arguments  in  favor  of  war 
and  slavery,  being  simply  of  a  historical  char- 
acter, were  likely  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  or  edu- 
cational views  of  those  who  penned  them.  The 
respect  with  which  he  treated  those  who  diflfered 
from  him  in  opinion  is  worthy  imitation.  He 
considered  liberty  of  conscience  as  one  of  the 
choicest  boons  of  Heaven,  and  was  ever  willing 
to  grant  to  all,  what  he  asked  for  himself,  a  free- 
dom to  exercise  it.  This  enabled  him  to  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  even  to  those  who  were 
disposed  to  look  upon  him  with  coldness  and  dis- 
trust. 

In  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  7th  mo.  9th,  1853, 
there  appeared  Essayson  the  Death  Penalty,  which 
were  written  by  him  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
beloved  friend,  H.  J.  Moore.  The  interest  which 
they  both  felt  in  this  subject  is  well  known  to 
many,  and  we  would  that  their  faithfulness  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  blessed  principle  of  love  to 
God  and  good  will  to  men,  might  act  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  those  who  are  continued  a  little  longer 
on  this  stage  of  action,  to  work  "  while  it  is 
day/'  that  when  the  closing  period  of  this  life 
shall  draw  nigh,  like  our  departed  friends 
these  may  be  able  to  adopt  the  language,  "I 
have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth.  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.'' 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  published 
his  views  on  ''  The  Christian  Ministry,--A  free 
ministry — Legal  provision — Voluntary  payment, 
— Objections  to  a  theological  education  for  the  mi- 
nistry." Our  testimony  to  a  free  gospel  ministry 
is  strongly  advocated  therein,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  religion  promulgated  by  Jesus,  is  contrasted 
with  that  which  is  exhibited  by  many  of  its  pro- 
fessors at  the  present  day.  In  this  work,  as  in 
the  one  before  alluded  to,  there  are  some  senti- 
ments with  which  all  Friends  do  not  unite.  But 
from  the  calm  serenity  of  our  friend's  latter  days, 
and  the  joy  with  which  he  anticipated  the  period 
when  his  spirit  should  be  freed  from  the  frail 
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tenement  that  connected  him  with  this  transitor 
scene,  we  may  infer,  that  whatever  may  ha\ 
been  his  views,  they  militated  not  against  hit 
in  the  near  approach  of  his  dissolution.  He  fel 
an  assurance  of  acceptance  with  his  heavenl 
Father,  whom  he  had  endeavored  to  serve  wit 
singleness  of  heart,  by  acting  out  the  law  of  th 
spirit,  which  ''sets  free  from  the  law  of  sin  an( 
death."  It  was  his  often  expressed  belief,  tha 
opinions  were  as  nothing,  in  comparison  witl 
that  faith  which  leads  to  a  perfect  fulfilment 
the  commandments  upon  which  the  blessed  Jesu 
declares  "hang  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  whicl 
would  lead  into  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  tha 
are  acquired  by  keeping  the  eye  single  and  th 
heart  pure,  by  which  the  selfishness  of  humai 
nature  is  overcome,  and  we  are  enabled  to  say 
"  do  with  me  Lord,  as  seemeth  good  in  thj 
sight." 

"  He  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  inwardly;  an 
circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit 
and  not  in  the  letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men 
but  of  God." 

The  health  of  our  friend  continued  to  decline 
and  although  it  sometimes  cost  him  considerabl 
effort  he  was  faithful  in  the  attendance  of  meet 
ings  both  for  worship  and  discipline.  His  gos 
pel  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  body,  when  thus 
assembled,  were  often  accompanied  by  an  energy 
which  his  friends  would  have  deemed  his  frail 
tenement  incapable  of  exhibiting;  but  the  spirit  jJJJj^ 
rose  in  dominion  and  proved  "  strength  in  weak 
ness  and  a  present  help  in  the  needful  time. 
Thus  labored  till  the  close  of  the  day  the  sub 
jsct  of  this  feeble  tribute,  whom  we  have  followed 
in  part  from  his  infancy  to  the  period  when  his 
work  being  accomplished,  '*  the  mortal"  was 
about  "  to  put  on  immortality,"  and  "  death  was 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  victory."  In  tracing  the 
leading  characteristics  which  embellished  his  life, 
we  have  been  far  from  desiring  to  exalt  the  crea- 
ture, but  rather,  to  offer  the  homage  due  to  the 
Author  of  all  good,  in  thus  having  constituted 
man  a  twofold  being.  He  has  rendered  him  capa- 
ble,  through  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of 
the  divine  will,  of  maintaining  the  dominion 
"  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,"  by  which  the  spiritual 
life  is  exalted,  and  he  retains  the  noble  and 
dignified  position  designed  him  by  his  Creator. 
The  scripture  testimony  is,  that  he  who  is  thus 
found  governing  his  own  house,  ruling  his  own 
spirit,  "  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

He  was  confined  but  a  short  time  to  his  cham- 
ber, during  which  he  appeared  to  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  bear  with  patience  and  resignation 
the  sufferings  consequent  upon  disease  and  dis- 
solution. The  bonds  to  earth  were  broken,  and 
his  spirit  seemed  enwrapped  with  joy  ineffable; 
the  bright  visions  of  which  he  had  had  a  fore- 
taste, were  about  to  be  opened  more  fully  unto 
him,  and  in  his  parting  salutations  to  his  be- 
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ved  and  stricken  family,  he  could  point  them 
the  happy  flight  that  spirit  takes,  whose  trea- 
res  are  garnered  in  heaven. 
On  the  14th  of  4th  mo.  1855,  the  immortal 
irt  was  released  from  its  house  of  clay,  which 
the  17th  was  followed  to  the  place  of  its  in- 
rment  in  Friends'  burial  ground  at  Darby,  by 
great  concourse  of  his  friends,  over  whom  the 
eling  of  solemnity  appeared  to  prevail  in  a  re- 
,  ^  larkable  manner. 
'  '  Thns  passed  into  the  eternal  world,  one  whose 
lief  concern  had  been  faithfully  to  fulfil  his 
lission  on  earth,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for 
higher  and  more  exalted  state  of  being  ;  who, 
en  in  childhood,  watched  the  dawning  of  that 
ht,  which  in  the  obedient  soul  shines  "  brighter 
id  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day,^'  and  who 
mtinued  to  testify  to  the  end,  of  the  univer- 
ility  of  the  Father's  love  and  of  the  joys  of  His 
?'  ingdom  inwardly  revealed  to  the  dedicated  mind. 

From  "  Kelty's  Early  Friends." 
CATHERINE  EVANS  AND  SARAH  CHEEVERS. 
Concluded  from  prge  501. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  and  certainly  tend- 
Qg  to  spiritual  progress,  to  consider  how  much 
f *  he  soul  thrives  in  the  exorcise  of  praise.  How 
ontinually  do  we  find  "  the  high  praises  of  God" 
n  the  mouth  of  the  scripture  saints  !— and  how 
Imost  invariably,  as  it  advances  nearer  to  the 
ountain  of  blessedness,  and  the  sweet  source 
f  its  being,  does  the  spirit  of  the  creature,  when 
n  its  right  state,  pour  forth  enraptured  songs  of 
hanksgiving,  to  its  all  glorious,  and  all  lovely 
reator  ! 

Hence,  how  many  at,  or  very  near  the  moment 
)f  their  departure  from  the  body,  break  forth 
nto  singing;  ''the  joy  of  the  Lord  being  their 
Strength. " 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  another  extract 
3r  two  from  the  papers  of  these  exalted  cap- 
tives, for  which  I  think  I  shall  receive  the 
thanks  of  at  least  some  of  my  readers.  The 
following  passages  are  selected  from  a  letter  of 
Catherine  to  her  husband,  and  which  she  super- 
scribes, 

"  For  the  hands  of  John  Evans,  my  right, 
dear,  and  precious  husband,  with  my  tender- 
hearted children ;  who  are  more  dear  and  pre- 
cious to  me  than  the  apple  of  my  eye." 

She  then  addresses  him  as  her  "Most  dear  and 
faithful  husband,  friend,  and  brother," — telling 
him  that  she  has  unity  and  fellowship  with  him 
day  and  night. 

Oh  my  dear  husband  and  children,"  she 
says,  "  how  often  have  I  poured  out  my  soul  to 
the  everlasting  Father  for  you,  with  rivers  of 
tears  night  and  day,  that  you  might  be  kept  pure 
and  single  in  the  sight  of  our  God. 

"  My  dear  hearts,  you  do  not  want  teaching  ; 
you  are  in  a  land  of  blessedness,  which  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey  !  among  the  faithful  stew- 
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ards whose  mouths  are  opened  wide  to  righteous- 
ness, to  declare  the  eternal  mysteries  of  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  endless  joys  and  eternal 
glory,  whereunto  all  the  willing  and  obedient 
shall  enter,  and  be  blessed  for  ever. 

"  My  dear  hearts,  the  promises  of  the  Lord 
are  large,  and  all  yea  and  amen  to  those  that 
fear  his  name.  He  will  comfort  the  mourners 
in  Zion,  and  will  cause  the  heavy-hearted  in 
Jerusalem  to  rejoice,  because  of^the  glad  ti- 
dings. They  that  do  bear  the  cross  with  pa- 
tience, shall  wear  the  crown  with  joy ;  for  it  is 
through  long  sutfering,  and  patient  waiting,  that 
the  crown  of  life  and  immortality  comes  to  be 
obtained. 

"  The  Lord  hath  exercised  my  patience,  and 
tried  me  to  the  uttermost;  to  his  praise,  and  my 
eternal  comfort^  who  hath  not  been  wanting  to 
us  in  anything,  in  his  own  due  time.  We  are 
witnesses  that  he  can  provide  a  table  in  the  wil- 
derness, both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

"  In  our  deepest  affliction,  when  I  looked  for 
every  moment  to  be  the  last,  I  could  not  wish  I 
had  not  come  over  the  sea ;  because  I  knew  it 
was  my  eternal  Father's  will  to  prove  me,  with 
my  dear  and  faithful  friend.  In  all  afflictions 
and  miseries,  the  Lord  remembered  mercy,  and 
did  not  leave  us,  nor  forsake  us,  nor  suffer  his 
faithfulness  to  fail ;  but  caused  the  sweet  drops 
of  his  mercy  to  distill  upon  us,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  his  glorious  countenance  to  shine  into 
our  hearts." 

She  concludes  this  tender  effusion  by  com- 
mitting her  beloved  husband  and  children  to 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace — adding,  as  her  last  words,  "  1  do  be- 
lieve we  shall  see  your  faces  again  with  joi/' 

"  This  was  written  in  the  Inquisition  at  Malta, 
in  the  11th  month,  in  the  year  1661." 

The  address  of  Sarah  to  her  husband  and  chil-, 
dren,  is  less  touching,  but  not  less  "strong  in 
the  faith,  giving  glory  to  God." 

She  begins  by  assuring  them  of  her  soul's 
rest  and  peace  in  the  bosom  of  her  Lord  and 
Savionr.  "Therefore,"  she  says,  "doth  my 
soul  breathe  to  my  God  for  thee  and  my  children, 
night  and  day,  that  your  minds  may  be  joined  to 
the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  lead  you  out  of 
Satan's  kingdom  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  where 
we  may  enjoy  one  another  in  the  life  eternal, 
where  neither  sea  nor  land  can  separate."  And 
in  that  light  she  tells  him,  that  she  salutes  him 
and  her  dear  children ;  entreating  them  to  turn 
to  the  everlasting  Fountain,  which  had  been 
opened  to  them  by  the  messengers  of  Christ; 
"  who  preach  to  you,"  she  says,  "  the  word  of 
God,  '  in  season  and  out  of  season,'  directing  you 
where  you  may  find  your  Saviour." 

She  tells  him  that  she  cannot  by  pen  and  pa- 
per, set  forth  the  extent  of  the  love  of  God  to 
her  soul,  in  fulfilling  his  gracious  promises  to 
her  in  the  wilderness. 
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It  appears  indeed,  in  the  history  of  these 
prisoners,  that  they  were  permitted  to  sing  the 
Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land — and  that  in  the 
midst  of  heaviness,  their  mouths  were  often 
filled  with  laughter,  and  their  tongues  with  joy." 

At  length,  after  a  captivity  of  four  years,  it 
pleased  God  to  order  matters  for  their  deliver- 
ance ;  which  was  effected  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Lord  D'Aubigny,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  then  in  England  in  the  service  of  the 
queen-mother;  and  whose  interposition  in  the 
affair  was  sought  by  Gilbert  i^atey,  a  valued 
minister  in  the  Society. 

An  account  of  the  transaction  is  preserved  in 
Latey's  life  :  and  which,  as  it  comprises  some 
allusions  to  other  subjects  of  an  interesting  kind, 
I  transcribe  as  follows  : — 

'*In  the  year  1660,  and  upon  the  coming  in 
of  King  Charles  II.,  the  queen-mother  resided  at 
JSoraerset  House  ;  and  it  having,pleased  the  Lord 
to  lay  a  necessity  on  two  of  his  servants  and 
handmaids,  to  visit  divers  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
warning  the  people  to  turn  to  the  Lord,  after 
having  passed  through  several  parts,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Island  of  Malta  ;  where,  for  bearing 
testimony  to  the  power  of  God,  &lq.,  they  were 
taken  up  and  confined ;  the  tidings  of  which 
some  time  after  came  to  London  ;  and  Gilbert 
being  often  in  the  service  of  soliciting  ease  for 
the  suffering  servants  of  the  Lord,  made  it  his 
business  to  find  out  some  here  who  had  an  inter- 
est in  those  parts.  And  after  some  time  and  pains 
spent  in  this  affair,  he  soon  got  informati(  n  that 
one  Lord  D'Aubigny,  who  came  over  with  the 
queen-mother,  and  was  lord-almoner  to  her,  had 
both  interest,  power,  and  command,  in  the  Isl- 
and of  Malta. 

Having  obtained  access  to  this  individual,  the 
history  relates,  that  Gilbert  found  him  to  be  a 
well-tempered  man ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
way  of  the  Lord  was  spoken  evil  of,  and  his 
people  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  speckled 
birds,  and  went  as  with  their  lives  in  their 
hands;  the  power  of  God  so  wrought  on  this 
Lord  D'Aubigny,  (although  he  was  a  priest  in 
orders,)  that  he  was  very  kind  and  free  to  Gil- 
bert; and  reasoned  with  him  like  Felix  with 
Paul,  about  the  principles  of  truth,  and  the  way 
of  the  Lord.  And  being  informed  concerning 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  manner  of  the  Spi- 
rit's working,  answered,  that  some  of  their  peo- 
ple thought  our  friends  were  mad ;  ^  but,'  said 
he,  '  I  do  not  think  so  of  them.' 

"  And  upon  further  discourse  with  him  at  an- 
other time,  he  confessed  farther,  and  said,  ^  Let 
me  talk  with  you  ever  so  long,  and  you  will  tell 
me  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  works  and  operations  thereof,  (&c.,  which 
I  believe  may  in  a  measure  be  true.  But  do  you 
not  think  it  is  well  to  have  something  to  repre- 
sent that  which  you  so  much  love  ?" 

To  which  Gilbert  answered,  that  the  sub- 
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stance  of  all  things  was  come,  viz ;  ^  Christ  in 
us,  the  hope  of  glory;'  and  all  the  outward  types 
representations  and  shadows  must  come  to  an 
end,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  our  blessed  Lord ; 
who  told  his  disciples,  it  was  expedient  for  them 
he  should  go  away;  '  for,'  said  he,  ^  If  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  ;  but  if  I  de 
part,  I  will  send  him ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth 
which  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth.'  And  he 
also  said,  that  '  he  who  was  with  them  should  be 
in  them.'  So  that  this  being  witnessed,  there 
needed  nothing  outwardly  to  represent  or  put 
them  in  mind  ;  for  he  being  so  near  men  and  wO' 
men,  was  [himself]  the  saint's  daily  remem^ 
brancer. 

^' Upon  this  they  parted;  but  Gilbert  often 
visited  him,  to  desire  and  remember  him  to  show 
kindness  to  the  suffering  Friends  that  were  under 
confinement,  both  in  a  strange  place,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  their  friends,  and  their  na 
tive  country. 

Coming  another  time  to  wait  on  him,  he  bid 
Gilbert  follow  him  ;  which  doing,  he  went  into 
the  queen's  chapel,  where  Gilbert  seeing  the 
people  on  their  knees,  and  the  candles  lighted  on 
the  altar,  made  a  halt,  and  asked  the  Lord  D'x\u 
bigny  what  he  meant  by  bidding  him  come  in 
there  ? 

"  '  Thou  knowest,'  said  he,  ^  that  I  can  bow 
to  nothing.' 

"  To  this  the  Lord  D'Aubigny  answered,  'FoL 
low  me,  and  nobody  shall  hurt  you,  nor  meddle 
with  you.'  Upon  which,  Gilbert  followed  him 
through  the  chapel,  to  a  room  behind  the  altar 
where  was  another  of  the  queen's  priests  ;  and 
there  being  some  lesser  altars,  the  Lord  D'Aa 
bigny  said  to  Gilbert,  *  You  never  yet  saw 
me  in  my  priestly  habit,  but  now  you  shall. 
And  whilst  he  was  making  ready,  the  power 
of  the  Lord  worked  so  much  on  Gilbert  that 
he  stepped  up  on  a  place  they  called  a  private 
altar,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  to 
preach  truth  unto  them;  when,  among  other 
expressions,  he  said,  *  We  have  an  altar  of  which 
you  have  no  right  to  eat.'  Whereupofl  the 
queen's  priest  asked,  '  What  altar  is  that  you 
speak  of?' 

'  The  altar  I  speak  of,'  said  Gilbert,  ^  is  that 
on  which  the  saints  daily  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  the  living  God.' 

"  Then  the  priest  replied,  '  Friend,  there  is 
no  greater  state  attainable  than  what  you  speak 
of.' 

'^But  Gilbert  ceased  not  to  visit  the  Lord 
D'Aubigny,  still  renewing  his  request  for  kind- 
ness to  be  shown  to  his  suffering  friends.  And 
some  time  after,  going  again  to  wait  upon  him, 
to  see  if  he  had  any  answer  to  the  letters  which 
he  had  promised  to  write  on  the  friends'  be- 
half, he  acquainted  Gilbert,  that  his  friends 
were  at  liberty,  and  free,  and  clear  from  all  con- 
finement ;  which  was  joyful  news  to  hira." 
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la  due  time  they  arrived  in  England,  and 
^ent  to  visit  their  friend  Gilbert ;  and  after  ac- 
inowledging  his  love  and  endeavors  for  their 
iberty,  they  desired  bim  to  bring  them  to  the 
jight  of  the  Lord  D'Aubigny,  whom  it  pleased 
Grod  to  make  the  instrument  of  their  enlarge- 
ment. 

inH   ^'  Gilbert/'  we  are  told,  "was  very  willing  to 
leeompany  them  ;    and  according  to  their  de- 
are,  went  with  them  to  wait  on  the  Lord  D'Au- 
iki  ^^S^J:  who,  when  they  came,  understanding  that 
jrilbert  was  desirous  to  have  the  liberty  of  seeing 
iim,  came  down  to  them ;  on  which  Gilbert  told 
bim  that  the  friends  who  had  been  made  par- 
akers  of  his  great  kindness,  and  released  of 
heir  bonds  in  Malta,  were  come  to  pay  their 
|a«knowledgements  to  him  for  the  same.  Where- 
upon he  asked  if  they  were  the  women.  To 
which  they  replied  they  were ;  and  according  as 
the  Lord  put  it  into  their  hearts,  they  spake  to 
him  ;  adding  that  were  it  in  their  power,  they 
should  be  as  ready  in  all  love  to  serve  him.  To 
which  he  replied,  '  Good  women,  for  what  ser- 
vice or  kindness  I  have  done  you,  ail  that  I  de- 
sire of  you  is,  that  when  you  pray  to  God,  you 
will  remember  me  in  your  prayers.' 
^'  And  so  they  parted." 
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THE  WHOLE    BUSINESS   OF  LIFE. 

The  amiable  and  gifted  Jane  Taylor,  the  last 
time  she  took  up  her  pen—ifc  was  on  the  day 
preceding  her  death — wrote  as  follows  : 

"  0,  my  dear  friends,  if  you  knew  what 
thoughts  I  have  now,  you  would  see  as  I  do, 
that  the  whole  business  of  life  is  preparing  for 
death." 

How  much  time  is  spent  in  preparing  to  live ! 
How  little  in  preparing  to  die  ! 

One.  who  had  lived  more  than  fifty  years,  said, 
as  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  ^'  I  have  all 
my  days  been  getting  "ready  to  live^  and  now  I 
must  die." 

Would  men  but  spend  as  much  time  in  pre- 
paring to  die  as  they  spend  preparing  to  live,  the 
physical  agonies  of  death  would  not  so  frequent- 
ly be  heightened  by  the  agonies  of  despair. 

''The  whole  business  of  life  is  to  prepare  for 
death."  Thousands  of  death-beds — death-beds 
of  rejoicing  and  death-beds  of  despair — have 
borne  witness  to  it—perhaps  at  an  early  day. 
»  In  view  of  this  truth,  this  very  day  should 
be  spent  in  preparing  to  die.  Our  chief  atten- 
tion should  this  day  be  given  to  things  which 
shall  prepare  us  for  the  closing  day  of  life.  In 
the  same  way  should  all  our  coming  days  be 
spent. 

Such  a  course  would  not  render  life  a  dreary 
waste.  Far  from  it.  That  man  best  enjoys 
life  who  is  best  prepared  to  leave  it. 

It  is  a  mournfal  thought  that  in  all  probability 
some  reader  of  these  lines  will  meet  death  with- 
out being  prepared  for  its  dread  realities. 


LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  E.  CHAPMAN  TO  HIS 
CHILDREN. 

My  dear  Children  : — From  an  impression  of 
duty,  and  under  a  tender  concern  for  your  ever- 
lasting welfare,  as  your  dear  mother  has  been  ta- 
ken from  you  in  your  tender  age,  I  have  felt  that 
what  I  have  to  say  may  be  of  service  if  you  at- 
tentively heed  it.  The  tender  dealings  of  a  gra- 
cious God  have  been  extended  in  mercy  to  me, 
and  who  is  willing  and  waiting  to  extend  the 
same  and  more  of  his  goodness  to  you. 

If  we  live  in  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father 
we  shall  and  only  can  live  in  love  and  peace  with 
all  men,  and  that  love  and  peace  is  that  that  can 
make  us  happy  here  and  hereafter.  I  want  you 
to  cultivate  it  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  en- 
deavor after  it  in  secret  prayer  to  your  heavenly 
Father,  and  he  will,  if  you  are  sincere,  confer  it 
upon  you,  as  well  as  every  other  good  and  desi- 
rable thing.  Let  not  your  minds  be  unnecssari- 
ly  occupied  with  dress  or  much  company,  for  the 
things  of  this  world  are  all  perishable,  and  can- 
not long  continue  to  please  ;  and  if  your  delight 
is  in  them  alone,  they  must  leave  you  miserable. 
Let  your  companions  be  of  a  sober,  serious  kind, 
who  are  good  exaamples  in  word  and  conduct ; 
such  may  be  profitable  to  you;  but  above  all  seek 
the  Lord,  and  often  hold  secret  communion  with 
him  by  meditating  upon  his  goodness  and  his 
mercy  extended  to  you  for  your  acceptance  and 
preservation. 

Be  not  slothful  or  idle  in  business,  as  it  is 
your  reasonable  duty  to  endeavor  to  procure  suf- 
ficient of  the  good  things  of  this  world  for  the  use 
of  the  body,  but  use  them  thankfully  as  trusts 
from  your  bountiful  Creator,  and  while  your 
hands  are  employed  in  lawful  business,  let  your 
hearts  render  unto  him  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Endeavor  to  keep  as  much  about  hope  and 
out  of  the  confusions  and  spirit  of  the  world  as 
you  can,  not  mixing  with  those  policies  and  as- 
sociations which  are  out  of  the  truth,  and  of  that 
spirit  of  peace  that  is  of  God.  The  way  to  peace 
here  and  hereafter  is  a  narrow  way,  and  a  way  of 
much  self-denial ;  it  may  appear  hard  at  first  to 
deny  ourselves  many  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
but  it  will  become  easy  and  pleasant  when  we 
feel  that  our  peace  is  in  it,  and  as  your  afi'ections 
are  placed  above,  your  desires  will  be  on  heaven 
and  heavenly  things,  and  it  will  then  be  a  plea- 
sure to  deny  yourselves  all  that  your  peace  of  mind 
is  not  in.  Your  dear  mother  was  favored  to  see 
her  way  clear  to  a  mansion  of  rest  in  a  marvel- 
ous degree,  so  that  time  and  the  things  of  time 
had  no  power  to  hold  or  interest  her  affections. 
She  anxiously  waited  and  quietly  hoped  for  her 
change  to  come,  under  a  full  persuasion  and  as- 
surance that  all  would  be  well  with  her;  so  clear- 
ly did  she  see  it,  that  she  was  not  willing  to  take 
any  medicine  that  would  tend  to  prolong  her 
stay  on  earth  ;  yet  in  the  forepart  of  her  last  sick- 
ness she  had  hard  struggling  and  conflict  of  spirit 
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to  arrive  at  this  desirable  condition,  and  to  give 
up  you,  her  dear  children,  and  other  near  and 
dear  outward  ties  to  life. 

A  blissful  immortality  being  the  greatest 
possible  blessing  we  poor  mortals  can  obtain, 
every  effort  of  spirit,  every  energy  of  mind  should' 
be  thus  directed.  I  can  in  some  measure  assure 
you,  my  precious  ones,  that  as  you  endeavor  to 
obtain  it  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  you  will  find 
the  way  more  and  more  prepared  for  you  ;  you 
will  know  an  increa«e  of  the  love  of  God  in  your 
spirits,  and  that  in  this  love  you  will  be  gently 
drawn  into  those  paths  that  lead  to  peace. 

My  desire  is  that  when  the  boys  have'obtained 
a  good  share  of  schooling  to  qualify  them  for 
business,  they  should  learn  farming,  and  reside  in 
the  country,  and  not  associate  with  young,  gay, 
and  volatile  company,  as  the  example  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  towns  are  very  corrupting  to  the 
young  and  tender  mind,  it  being  much  easier  to 
avoid  than  to  correct  contracted  evil  habits.  Ag- 
riculture is  healthful,  honorable  and  innocent  in 
its  associations,  much  more  so  than  trading  or 
town  trades  and  their  associations  of  young 
people.  The  girls  I  would  wish  accustomed  to 
industry  and  the  active  duties  of  housewifery,  to 
dress  plainly,  use  the  plain  language,  the  sim- 
plicity, frugality,  and  orderly  deportment  of 
Friends,  and  be  placed  with  concerned  Friends, 
whose  example  and  orderly  walking  may  conduce 
to  their  preservation  from  the  abounding  liberties, 
extravagances  and  excesses  of  this  age  and  time. 
And  I  desire  and  would  impress  it  deeply  upon 
your  minds,  that  your  heavenly  Father  is  always 
in  spirit  with  you,  knows  all  your  thoughts,  words, 
and  acts,  and  that  when  you  leave  this  world 
you  must  give  an  account  for  all;  therefore  be 
diligent  and  watchful  that  you  say  nothing,  do 
nothing,  or  think  nothing  that  would  grieve  bis 
holy  spirit.  Let  your  reading  be  of  a  solid  kind, 
and  never  indulge  in  light  fiction  or  novels,  even 
the  tales  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  as  there 
is  nothing  profitable  or  good  in  them,  but  much 
to  corrupt  and  draw  you  away  from  that  that  is 
good;  neither  mix  or  take  part  with  the  political 
affairs  of  the  day,  of  any  kind  or  character.  Let 
your  religion  be  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  things. 

I  would  wish  you  to  continue  members  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  not  because  I  think 
that  they  are  the  only  Christians  or  good  people 
in  the  world,  but  because  I  think  their  doctrines, 
example  and  life,  where  it  is  lived  in  and  up  to,  is 
the  best  I  know  of,  and  is  better  calculated  to 
keep  out  of  the  extravagancies  and  excesses  of 
the  v/orld  than  any  other. 

Yet  even  this  lived  in  and  up  to  in  its  purity  can 
be  only  a  hedge  about  us,  and  as  a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ,  the  head  of  all,  of  whom  alone 
we  will  have  to  learn  and  whose  cross  we  will 
have  to  take  up,  and  follow  him,  if  ever  we  become 
members  of  the  true  churchj  of  which  he  is  the 


head  and  high  priest,  let  our  names  or  associj 
t;ons  be  what  they  may  with  men.  And  to  hii 
and  to  the  word  of  his  power  I  commend  you  i 
all  godliness  and  in  all  things,  who  is  able  tokee 
you  here  and  preserve  you  from  all  the  defilin 
things  of  time,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  i 
his  everlasting  kingdom. 

Your  father,  who  loves  you  more  than  pen  ca 
write.  Joseph  B.  Chapman. 

12  mo.  20th,  1846. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  offering  to  the  attention  of  my  young  friend 
the  following  extract,  I  wish  not  improperly  t 
direct  them  to  the  letter,^'  nor  to  create  ai 
undue  dependence  upon  outward  teachings, 
lieu  of  those  immediate  manifestations  of  divin« 
grace,  wherewith  every  mind  is  blessed ;  bu 
blessed  as  loe  are  with  the  possession  ot*  the  re*  at,  " 
corded  truths  in  the  volume  of  Scripture,  I  warn  Lord 
my  young  friends  to  familiarize  thefr  minds  witl 
its  historical  details,  its  biographies,  its  precepts 
and  its  promises )  and  I  have  been  pleased  with 


the  course  the  following  extract  points  out,  as  a 
means  whereby  this  may  be  accomplished. 

J.  J. 

THE  BIBLE  TO  BE  STUDIED. 

An  Extract. 
If  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children,  the 
domestics  (of  a  family)  are  governed  by  the  pr 
cepts  of  the  Bible  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  ;  if  the  motives  which  it  presents  lead  to 
faithfulness  in  their  various  and  appropriate 
duties,  home  will  indeed  be  a  happy  place.  But 
that  the  Bible  may  produce  its  due  influence  upon 
the  intellect  and  the  heart,  improving  and  en 
riching  the  one,  and  regulating  and  controlling 
the  other,  it  must  be  so  read  and  studied  that  it 
shall  be  considered  an  interesting  book,  an  agree- 
able study,  while  its  trufeiis  sinking  deep  into  the 
heart,  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  unto  eternal 
life.  Many  consider  it  a  dull  book.  They  would 
not  say  so  in  words,  but  their  practice  proves  it. 
It  is  read  in  reality  as  a  task — a  duty  which  they 
must  not  neglect.  They  would  gladly  have  it 
otherwise,  but  how  to  awaken  an  interest  they 
know  not.  The  rich  treasures  of  the  Bible,  trea- 
sures v/hich  may  be  found  by  the  way-faring  man 
as  well  as  by  the  gifted  intellect,  are  hidden  from 
them. 

Some  methods  of  studying  the  Bible  we  shall 
now  describe.  The  solitary  and  social  study  of 
it  are  both  attended  with  peculiar  advantages. 
The  first  can  and  should  be  pursued  by  every 
Christian,  whatever  his  circumstances  may  be ; 
the  second  should  never  be  neglected  where  prac- 
ticable. In  the  first,  the  soul  may  more  fully 
realize  that  it  is  listening  to  the  instructions  of 
its  Maker  ;  the  attention  is  more  undividediy  fix- 
ed upon  the  truths  before  it;  it  is  more  ready  to 
see  and  to  feel  how  far  it  falls  short  of  the  re- 
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|uireraeEts  of  that  pure  standard  of  action,  and 
erveut  desires  are  awakened,  that  its  spirit  and 
)rinciples  may  reign  ia  the  heart.  Perhaps  this 
nethod  of  study  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  devo- 
ional  and  preceptive  parts. 

There  are  various  ways  of  studying  the  Bible 
lone.    One  is,  to  select  some  topic,  and  collect 
11  the  passages  that  relate  to  it.    Take  for  in- 
taRce  the  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  G-od. 
iVith  the  aid  of  a  concordance,  find  all  the  pas- 
lages  that  tell  us  that  we  can  never,  for  a  mo- 
nent,  fly  from  the  presence  of  our  Creator,  or 
'iftonceal  a  thought  or  feeling  from  him.  If  a  con- 
cordance cannot  be  had,  slowly  turn  over  the 
psalms  and  the  Epistles  or  any  portion  of  the 
(3ible  where  you  may  find  texts  relating  to  these 
ruths,  and  write  out  on  paper  every  one  that 
iieets  your  eye.    Such  passages  as  these  will  oc- 
!ur,     Thou  Grod  seest  me      "  The  eyes  of  the 
SB  LiOrd  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and 
he  good "  There  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue, 
ut  lo,  oh  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether;" 
God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  and 
very  secret  thing,  whether  it  bo  good  or  evil." 
Now  if  such  passages  as  these  are  transcribed, 
I  md  their  solemn  import  considered  in  solitude, 
heir  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
ife ;  amid  temptations  to  forget  G-od  and  our  ac- 
ountability  to  him.    The  subjects  which  may  be 
3xamiued  in  this  way  are  innumerable,  and  no 
one  who  honestly  wishes  to  increase  his  acquaint- 
"cifance  with  the  Bible  can  pursue  this  method  of 
tudy  without  becoming  interested  in  it.  One 
very  important  advantage  that  results  from  it  is, 
it  enables  us  to  classify  our  knowledge  of  partic- 
ular subjects.    If  the  passages  which  describe 
the  unregenerate  heart  are  collected  in  this  way, 
and  written  out,  and  their  meaning  considered, 
they  will  become  impressed  upon  the  memory, 
and  by  the  laws  of  association  so  united,  that 
when  one  occurs  to  the  mind  the  others  will  fol- 
low.    Let  a  collection  be  made  of  the  express 
invitations  which  Christ  himself  gave  to  the 
burdened  sinner,  such  as,  ^'  Come  unto  me  ail 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give 
you  rest;"     Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out."      *      «       *  * 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  when  studying  the  Bible 
in  private,  to  write  paraphrases,  or  simple,  full 
and  clear  statements  of  facts  which  you  may  find 
in  the  chapter  you  may  be  reading,  in  the  same 
style  that  you  describe  occurrences  of  the  present 
day.  One  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  it  will  as- 
sist very  mucii  in  breaking  up  the  mechanical 
habits  of  reading  the  Bible,  which  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  minds  that  have 
been  familiar  with  it  from  infancy.  Try  this  ex- 
periment with  some  chapter  that  you  have  read  a 
hundred  times,  perhaps,  till  you  are  almost  as 
familiar  with  its  peculiar  phraseology  as  with 
your  alphabet,  and  it  will  increase  your  interest 
surprisingly  .    New  and  interesting  ideas  will  be 


suggested  that  have  never  occurred  before,  and 
you  will  be  amply  repaid  for  your  labor.  Do  not 
shrink  from  this  exercise,  because  of  the  difl&cul- 
ties  in  the  way.  Remember  that  valuable  ira* 
provemeiat  of  any  kind,  cannot  be  made  without 
paying  the  price  for  it,  and  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  benefits  which  attend  a  humble,  careful, 
prayerful  study  of  the  Bible  are  rich,  varied, 
abundant,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  pursued. 
The  more  the  mind  is  interested,  the  greater  the 
benefit. 

But  I  intended  to  describe  this  exercise  more 
particularly  for  my  younger  readers,  and  I  shall 
be  best  understood  if  I  give  directions  for  re- 
writing some  particular  chapter,  and  they  will 
apply  essentially  to  any  other  one.  The  sixth 
chapter  of  John  is  the  first  one  that  suggests  it- 
self. The  sea  of  Gralilee  is  mentioned  in  the  first 
verse.  If  you  do  not  distinctly  recollect  where 
it  is,  ascertain ;  and  when  it  is  fixed  in  mind, 
read  over  attentively  the  first  four  or  five  verses, 
observe  the  reason  assigned  why  the  multitudes 
followed  Christ.  Form  as  distinct  a  conception 
as  possible  of  the  whole  scene  and  then  describe 
it.  Next  give  an  account  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Jesus  and  his  disciples,  with  respect  to 
the  way  in  which  refreshment  was  to  be  provi- 
ded for  the  weary  and  fainting  multitude  before 
them.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  and  then  describe 
the  mingled  feelings  of  surprise,  and  distrust,  and 
confidence,  with  which  the  disciples  probably 
obeyed  the  directions  of  their  Master,  to  seat 
the  immense  assembly  on  the  grass,  while  He 
prepared  to  distribute  among  them  the  scanty 
portions,  which  to  human  view,  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes  would  have  made  even  for 
a  very  much  smaller  number.  Bring  the  case 
as  clearly  as  you  can  before  your  mind.  Think 
how  the  people  would  look,  seated  in  companies, 
the  Saviour  standing,  his  disciples  around  him, 
the  loaves  in  his  hands.  He  implores  a  blessing 
upon  the  food  about  to  be  eaten,  breaks  the 
loaves  and  gives  them  to  the  disciples,  who  ofi'er 
to  each  one  in  turn,  as  much  of  the  bread  and 
the  fish  as  he  chooses  to  have.  Notice,  as  you  go 
on  writing,  the  lesson  of  frugality  our  Saviour 
taught,  in  directing  to  have  the  fragments  gath- 
ered up ;  and  always  in  these  exercises  write  out 
fully  and  distinctly  the  meaning  of  passages 
which  teach  some  duty  to  our  fellow  creatures  or 
to  our  Creator.  In  this  way  go  through  with  the 
chapter  or  any  portion  of  it,  not  passing  over  a 
single  important  fact  or  sentiment,  without  ex- 
pressing it  in  a  new  form.  The  influence  of  these 
exercises  would  be  very  valuable  in  promoting 
intellectual  improvement  by  assisting  to  form 
habits  of  close  and  careful  observation  when  read- 
ing. An  individual  possessed  of  such  habits  of 
mind,  will  eventually  have  a  rich  store  of  useful 
knowledge.  A  student  of  the  Bible,  one  who 
seeks  for  its  spirit,  with  such  habits,  will  become 
a  bright  and  shining  Christian. 
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Another  method,  varying  somewhat  from  the 
above,  is  to  choose  some  indivicluo2  as  the  sub- 
ject; for  example,  Abraham  or  Saul;  examine 
all  the  chapters  where  mention  is  made  of  the  ! 
character  you  have  selected,  and  then  write  out  a 
connected  account  of  the  whole.  General  topics 
may  be  studied  in  the  same  way.     *     *  * 

The  social  study  of  the  Bible  has  become  much 
more  frequent  than  formerly.  In  every  family 
where  the  father  or  mother,  or  an  elder  brother 
or  sister  professes  to  have  the  Christian's  hopes, 
the  Christian's  motives,  the  Christian's  aims, 
we  believe  it  possible  in  ordinary  circumstances 
to  have  some  plan  adopted  by  which  a  portion, 
if  not  all  its  members  may  become  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  families  the 
most  favorably  situated,  there  may  be  difficulties. 
Time  must  be  devoted  to  it,  preparations  must 
be  made  for  the  exercise,  mental  effort  is  necessa- 
ry ;  but  all  difficulties  vanish  before  steady  perse- 
verance, and  really  earnest  desires  to  accomplish 
the  object  at  which  we  aim.       *       *  >k 

J.  Arbott. 
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PHILADELPHIA  ELEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1856. 


Married, — With  the  approbation  of  Gwynedd 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  house  of  Jane  Shoemaker, 
on  4th  day  the  15th  inst.  Reuben  Yerkes  to  Hannah. 
Shoemaker,  both  of  Plymouth  township,  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania. 


Show  them  that  thy  mercy  shines  as  clear  aa 
full  in  every  fibre  of  the  faded  leaf  as  in  it 
spring  time  vigor ;  that  thou  delightest  in  th 
wonted  round  the  seasons  run,  and  hast  promise 
a  succession  that  shall  never  fail. 
1     But  ah  !  to  man,  the  noblest  of  these  works 
I  there  is  but  one  spring  time,  childhood  and  youtt 
!  and  when  this  is  past  it  cannot  be  again  renewec 
if  spent  in  vanity  it  cannot  be  recalled.  Childre 
think  of  this  most  solemn  truth,  and  pray  to  Go 
our  father  to  show  you  how  to  use  each  ni^oraen 
of  your  time,  that  none  may  produce  regret 
being  wasted.  If  in  sweet  innocence  your  dutie 
are  fulfilled  to  all  around  you,  delighting  more  t 
add  to  the  joy  of  others,  than  to  gratify  you 
selfish  feelings  by  indulgence,  then  will  you 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  your  pleasure  none  ca 
take  from  you.    By  thus  limiting  your  desire 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  excess  is  earl 
shunned,  and  many  hours  of  anguish  spared 
which  ever  follow  reckless  lavish  expenditure  o 
time  and  treasure.    Strive  to  excell  in  all  tha 
is  good ;  and  even  should  men  despise  and  cal 
you  weak  and  foolish,  remember  God  approves 
and  will  strengthen  by  his  love  ;  these  he  wil 
"  anoint  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thei; 
fellows,"  bringing  them  up  to  manhood  witl 
virtue's  mantle  closely  wrapped  around  them,  t( 
shield  them  from  temptation  in  after  years. 


NOTICE. 

A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  another 
school  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Meeting,  (Caroline  Co.,  Md.,)  is  wanted,  apply  to 
Hunn  Jenkins,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  William  W. 
Moore,  No.  100  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  FADED  LEAF. 

How  beautiful  and  touching  are  the  varied 
hues  of  nature  ;  showing  the  progress  of  growth, 
the  action  of  the  elements,  first  bringing  out  the 
bud,  then  causing  it  to  expand,  and  clothe  the 
naked  limbs  of  tree  and  shrub,  and  all  the  count- 
less host  that  earth  produces.  The  forms  of  these 
are  various,  from  the  noble  palm  whose  leaves 
supply  an  artificial  breeze  to  quicken  the  languid 
pulse  in  hours  of  suffering,  down  to  the  spire- 
shaped  evergreen  which  cheers  the  eye  when 
winter's  snow  and  hail  combine  to  form  a  crys- 
tal covering.  To  those  who  love  the  ever  varying 
scenes  of  nature,  she  continually  unfolds  new 
charms,  and  they  discover  something  to  admire 
in  all.  Even  the  faded  Zea/that  falls,  is  not 
lost,  but  as  it  moulders  and  decays  beneath  the 
limb  that  bore  it,  aids  in  a  new  production. 

Oh  Wisdom  Infinite  !  teach  thy  children  to 
look  to  thee  through  these  thy  glorious  works, 
and  love  thee  more  than  all  thy  hand  has  formed. 


THE  BURNING  BUSH. 

The  aspects  of  the  outward,  material  world  de 
pend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
observer.  What  we  see  is  determined  not  merelj 
by  the  particular  objects  that  may  be  near  us 
but  also  by  the  state  of  the  organ  of  vision ;  and 
yet  more,  probably,  by  the  condition  of  mind 
with  which  we  look  at  those  objects.  .In  otheii 
words,  the  outward  universe  assumes  those  shapes 
and  that  expression  with  which  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  is  able  or  disposed,  by  its  acquired 
faculties  or  its  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  tc 
invest  the  universe. 

An  educated,  intelligent  man  will  see  in  an  as- 
semblage of  natural  objects,  whether  it  be  in  a 
rough  and  desert  country  like  that  in  which 
Moses  tended  his  flocks,  or  in  a  highly  cultivated 
and  populous  territory  enriched  by  art,  muchi  i\ 
more  than  an  ignorant  man  of  dull  perceptions 
and  sluggish  intellect  can  discern.  Such  a  per 
son  looks  upon  nature  and  the  world,  and  ail  the 
while  a  veil  is  on  his  eyes.  The  poet  tell  us  there 
are  "  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  and  good  in  every  thing.^^  But  to  most 
men,  such  discoursings  are  very  unedifying,  and 
such  books  are  sealed  forever.  We  see  and  hear 
only  so  much  and  such  things  as  we  are  able  and 
disposed  to  see  and  hear ;  in  other  words  the 
mind,  the  imagination,  the  moral  affections  in 
the  soul,  shape  the  outward  world  of  our  vision. 
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''[iJW^e  associate  with  material  objects  and  scenes 
^'1  ihe  ideal  visions  that  fill  and  possess  the  mind, 
3f  man}^,  may  the  same  be  said  that  is  sung  by 
;he  moral  poet  of  our  own  period,  of  the  humble 
ind  rude  hero  of  his  tale  : — 

]  '  "  In  vain  throngh  every  changeful  year, 

Did  nature  lead  him  as  before  ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

To  the  wild  Arab  who  at  the  present  day  tra- 
verses the  desert  region  out  of  which  Horeb  lifts 
its  awful  head  to  the  clouds,  the  vision  which 
jMoses  saw,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
voi  junto  him,  does  not  reveal  itself  There  stands, 
junchanged  in  its  leading  features,  the  same  scene 
upon  which  the  great  founder  of  the  Hebrew 
irt||State  gazed.  Thousands  of  years  have  glided  by, 
and  no  material  alteration  has  probably  been 
wrought  by  time  and  the  elements,  certainly 
none  by  the  fashioning  hand  of  busy  maa,  in 
those  Eastern  solitudes.  There  are  the  same 
sands  over  which  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  wandered 
with  his  flocks  ;  there  is  still  to  be  seen  by  the 
traveller  the  same  scanty  herbage ;  there  is  still 
rising  before  the  eyes  of  the  wayfarer  the  same 
sacred  mount ;  there  is  the  bush  even,  or  one 
like  it  in  all  its  outward  characteristics ;  but  to 
the  wild  Bedouin,  it  is  no  more  than  a  bush  upon 
which  his  camels  may  browse.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  no  longer  appears  in  the  midst  of  it.  The 
fire  that  burned  and  yet  did  not  consume,  no 
onger  lends  its  scraggy  limbs  a  sacred  and  awful 
beauty.  No  voice  issues  from  the  flame-en- 
veloped plant  to  the  ear  of  the  rapt  listener.  It 
Ij  is  nothing  but  a  bush.  The  eye  and  the  soul 
of  Moses  are  wanting.  The  outward  world  is 
what  the  soul  of  the  observer  makes  it.  If  we 
affirm  as  our  habits  of  mind  and  belief  may  lead 
us  to  do,  that  a  miracle  was  wrought  when  God 
appeared  to  his  servant  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush  of  Horeb,  the  preternatural  influence  may 
have  been  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor, and  not  upon  the  form  of  the  object  which 
he  looked  at.  The  eye  of  Moses  beheld  what 
the  mind  of  Moses  was  thinking  of  so  earnestly. 
God's  influence  was  felt  upon  his  musing  soul. 
The  images  that  were  stamped  upon  the  retina 
of  his  fancy  were  associated  with  the  natural 
objects  that  chanced  to  be  before  him.  The  burn- 
ing bush  was  an  image  on  his  elevated  religious 
mind.  What  he  saw  invt/^ardly  with  his  mind's 
vision  is  more  to  be  considered  than  the  outward 
phenomenon,  as  it  is  literally  described  in  the 
record. 

Moses  had  reached  the  concluding  portion  of 
his  life.    He  led  his  flocks,''as  we  read,  to  Horeb. 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him 
in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush  ;  and 
he  looked  and  beheld  the  bush  burned  with  fire 
and  the  bush  was  not  consumed." 

The  vision  of  the  burning  bush  in  Horeb  was 
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the  introduction  of  Moses  to  his  great  office  of  a 
deliverer  of  his  country.  He  was  now  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  had  formerly  resided  in  Egypt, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  its  luxuries, 
and  educated  in  all  the  learning  which  its  schools 
furnished.  That  training  had  not  corrupted  nor 
hardened  his  heart.  He  sympathized  still  with 
his  brethren.  He  looked  upon  their  burdens 
with  compassion.  His  indignation  had  burned 
so  fiercely,  that  on  one  occasion  he  slew  one  of 
their  oppressors.  But  sympathy,  compassion, 
and  indignation  were  not  the  only  or  the  chief 
qualtities  needed  to  fit  him  to  be  a  leader  in  such 
an  arduous  enterprise  as  the  deliverance  of  a 
people  who  were  not,  through  bad  usage,  desirous 
of  being  delivered.  They  must  sufi'er  yet  more 
than  they  had  suff'ered  ;  and  he  must  gain  in 
another  school  and  under  different  influences,  the 
qualities  which  are  requisite  for  his  work.  Forty 
years  he  had  lived  in  solitude;  but  the  time  was 
now  come  for  him  to  return  to  Egypt. 

And  it  was  more  than  all  things  necessary  that 
he  should  enter  upon  the  work  committed  to 
him  with  righ  tfeelings,  and  be  influenced  by  true 
motives,  and  that  he  must  seek  his  strength  from 
the  right  source.  In  commencing  any  important 
enterprise  every  thing  depends  upon  the  state  of 
mind  in  the  agent.  He  must  take  his  departure 
from  one  great  thought  or  conviction  which  is 
living  in  his  soul.  This  thought  or  conviction 
must  be  gained  by  some  means;  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  soul  from  some  quarter;  must 
be  expressed  in  some  words,  or  by  the  help  of 
some  symbol.  There  can  be  no  movement  with- 
out a  moving  force ;  and  the  highest  moving 
power  in  man  is  not  absolutely  self-originated ; 
it  is  furnished  to  the  soul  from  without,  from 
above,  from  God's  inspiration.  Now  the  great 
conviction  which  Moses  needed  to  start  with 
was  a  persuasion  of  the  unchangeableness  of  God. 
He  needed  to  be  assured,  beyond  any  question, 
that  what  had  been  promised  to  the  patriarch 
would  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  He  needed  to 
conceive  of  God  as  described  in  the  sublime  form 
of  words,  "  I  am  that  I  am.""  The  great  I  am,  the 
being  who  remains  ever  the  same,without  variation 
or  a  shadow  of  turning ;  this  was  the  particular 
image  or  form  under  which  the  mind  was  taught  to 
conceive  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  promise 
that  had  been  made  to  Abraham,  and  repeated 
to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  which  they  believed,  and 
which  they  bequeathed  to  their  posterity,  that 
promise  would  verily  be  kept.  God,  who 
changes  not, — the  great  "  I  am,''  had  made  the 
promise  and  he  would  not  break  it.  This  was 
the  faith  that  Moses  needed  to  qualify  him  for 
his  work.  And  this  same  assurance  is  by  all 
men  needed  to  strengthen  them  for  their  work 
in  this  life. 

But  how  was  this  faith  communicated  to  the 
mind  of  Moses  ?  Not  by  words  merely,  but  also 
by  the  language  of  signs  and  symbols.  The 
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burning  bush  in  Horeb  was  the  image  seen  by 
his  outward  vision,  which  conveyed  to  his  mind 
the  ^reat  truth  of  Grod's  uncbangeableness.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  action  of  fire  is  sudden  and 
destructive.  As  we  see  it  acting  upon  most  sub- 
stances, its  effect  is  to  change  their  form  entirely. 
A  part  of  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed goes  into  the  air,  when  they  are  burned, 
and  becomes  a  gas,  invisible  to  the  eye ;  and 
another  small  portion  falls  upon  the  ground  and 
remains.  A  tree  is  burnt,  and  all  that  is  left  of 
its  gigantic  trunk  and  branches  is  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  easily  transported  from  place  to 
place.  The  most  striking  phenomenon  of  heat, 
then,  as  we  ordinarily  witness  its  effects,  is  to 
change  the  form  of  the  substance  on  which  it  acts. 

What  then  would  be  the  most  significant  and 
the  most  expressive  emblem  of  God,  who  changes 
not  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  fire  that  burns  and 
glows  with  radiant  heat,  but  does  not  consume  ; 
preserving  its  brilliancy  without  destroying? 
The  burning  bush  in  Horeb  was  the  visible  pic- 
ture or  image  that  typified  that  grand  truth  to 
the  mind  of  Moses.  It  was  associated  thence- 
forth and  ever  after  with  that  truth  ;  it  confirmed 
his  reasonings  on  the  subject,  it  cleared  away 
his  doubts  and  misgivings.  We  are  not  so  much 
concerned,  we  repeat,  to  know  whether  the 
phenomenon  which  he  saw  was  a  miracle,  some- 
thing aside  from  or  above  the  usual  order  of  na- 
ture, as  to  understand  what  thought,  what  form 
of  belief,  what  solemn  and  cheering  assurance, 
the  image  stood  for  and  represented  to  the  mind 
of  the  observer.  There  was  a  symbol,  better  for 
the  impression  it  would  make  than  any  words,  of 
God's  power  always  exercised,  yet  never  used  to 
consume,  of  God's  justice,  ever  burning,  yet  not 
destroying  his  creatures. 

Have  we  not  ever  before  our  eyes  a  symbol  of 
the  same  kind  ?  Look  at  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
ever  burning  like  the  bush  in  Horeb,  and  yet  not 
consumed.  It  dispenses  daily  the  needed  amount 
of  heat  through  this  part  of  God's  creation.  All 
nature  feels  its  genial  influence.  It  starts  vege- 
tation out  of  the  sleep  of  wintry  months  ;  it 
causes  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  grow  and  ripen 
for  our  support ;  it  melts  the  frost,  softens  the 
ground^  tempers  the  air  we  breathe,  and  blesses, 
with  its  daily  rising  and  circuit,  all  creatures. 
But  if  we  knew  the  physical  structure  of  the 
sun,  if  we  could  be  placed  in  a  position  from 
which  we  could  look  into  its  magazine  of  fire, 
this  flying  volcano,  we  might  shrink  with  dread 
and  horror  from  such  a  contrivance,  which 
Almighty  Power  has  devised  for  our  benefit. 
Yet,  day  by  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  through 
our  whole  conscious  lives,  that  blazing  orb  rolls 
on  in  the  heavens  for  our  blessing — burning,  but 
not  consuming.  Ought  it  not  to  be  to  us  what 
the  burning  bush  in  Horeb  was  to  Moses,  a  sym- 
bol and  a  memorial  of  the  uncbangeableness  of 
God? 


The  vision  of  the  bush  which  burned  withou 
consuming  may  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  to  Ye 
mind  us  of  analogous  facts,  not  only  in  the  pbysi 
cal,  but  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds,  factf 
of  deep  import,  to  which  our  highest  welfare 
constrains  us  to  turn  a  aerious  attention.  W 
have  taken  one  instance  from  the  material  uni 
verse.    In  the  outward  world,  which  the  Creator 
has  wisely  and  benevolently  fitted  for  our  com 
fortable  residence,  the  sun  in  the  heavens  dis 
penses  that  vivifying  heat  which  the  earth  needs 
Under  the  rays  of  this  celestial  fire,  the  earth 
burns  all  the  summer  long.    Beautiful  harvests 
year  after  year,  without  fail,  grow  ripe  for  use 
without  being  consumed  in  the  nicely  tempered 
heat;  and  food  is  thus  provided  for  the  living 
tribes  that  compose  the  large  household  of  God 

Is  there  no  amazing  exhibition  of  wisdom  in 
this  nice  adjustment  of  the  heavenly  influences 
to  the  wants  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live 
Would  an  intelligence  less  than  divine  have 
sufficed  to  fix  the  exact  point  beyond  which  this 
fiery  ball,  which  makes  our  day,  would  have  been 
a  consuming,  devouring,  destroying  engine  ?  Well 
may  the  appeal  be  made  to  the  reflecting  soul  of 
man,  as  in  the  book  of  Job:  ^'  Hast  thou  com 
manded  the  morning  since  thy  days,  and  caused 
the  day-spring  to  know  his  place  ?  Wast  thou 
with  him  (God)  when  bespread  out  the  sky,  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass  ?" 

The  same  nice  judgment  of  forces  is  also 
evinced  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame 
Man  regarded  as  a  physical  organism,  has  been 
defined  by  calling  him  a  machine  made  to 
live  and  this  mysterious  principle  of  animal 
life,  which  eludes  the  most  scientific  scrutiny  of 
man,  which  the  Creator  seems  to  have  decide 
shall  be  kept  among  his  own  secrets,  depends  (for 
this  much  we  do  know)  upon  a  due  amount  of 
animal  heat  This  vital  heat  is  generated  within 
us  by  a  law  of  its  own,  without  our  co-operation 
We  do  not  kindle  the  fire  ;  we  cannot  teil  whence 
the  materials  to  feed  it  were  derived ;  much  less 
can  we,  by  any  process  of  our  own  devising, 
fetch  the  spark  that  shall  light  up  these  ma- 
terials. Were  we  able,  by  the  exertion  of  any 
skill  attainable  by  mortals,  to  mould  an  image 
in  the  shape  of  man,  with  every  organ,  limb,  fea- 
ture, vessel,  exactly  imitated,  after  this  part  of 
our  work  should  be  completed,  the  question 
would  still  remain,  Who  should  draw  from 
heaven  the  Promethean  fire  that  might  cause  this 
dead  imitation  of  man  to  glow  with  vital  warmth  ? 

In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  wonder- 
ful and  beneficent  phenomenon  of  animal  beat, 
we  have  but  to  compare  it  in  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  body  with  the  morbid  heat  generated  by  dis- 
ease. This  is  a  fire  that  burns  and  that  consumes. 

Let  us  now  pursue  the  analogy  from  the  physi- 
cal frame  to  the  mind,  the  immaterial,  thinking 
part  of  man's  nature.  Now  it  is  plain  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  thought,  a  quantum  of  spirit  and 
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mental  force,  is  needed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  business  which  human  beings  undertake, 
Iffhether  the  work  be  merely  mechanical,  or  such 
as  makes  a  larger  demand  on  the  intellectual 
faculties.  The  merchant  and  mechanic  must 
exercise  their  minds  to  a  certain  extent  to  carry 
through,  to  a  successful  result,  their  business 
joperations  ;  and  in  the  higher  departments  of 
labor,  occupied  by  the  orator,  the  author,  the 
counsellor,  thescieatific  calculator,  there  is  much 
more  need  of  mental  force  and  activity.  For  the 
attainment  of  any  high  degree  of  success  or  ex- 
tsti  celience  in  those  branches  of  science  or  art  which 
lij'i'  ,require  thought  or  feeling,  the  reasoning  powers, 
the  imagination,  the  affections,  must  be  in  good 
condition.  Now  the  Creator  has  provided  that 
the  natural  exercise  of  all  our  faculties  and  affec- 
aiitions  generates  a  degree  of  healthy  warmth.  This 
eei  {natural  heat,  which  suffuses  the  whole  internal 
ibeing  with  an  ardor  that  is  analogous  to  the  glow 
bve  in  the  body  arising  from  vigorous  health,  is  the 
true  source  of  inspiration.  The  natural  play  and 
activity  of  the  faculties,  induced  by  an  employ- 
ment that  interests  the  mind  or  heart,  supplies 
as  much  fervor  as  is  safe,  and  all  that  is  requisite, 
for  high  and  continued  success. 

The  heat  which  is  thus  generated  in  a  natural 
way,  by  the  activity  of  the  natural  faculties  and 
by  the  circulatioa  of  the  thoughts,  works  no 
harm  to  the  possessor.  The  mind  which  is  thus 
kindled  burns  without  being  consumed.  Com- 
pare now  this  natural  fervor  of  spirit  with  the 
artificial  heat  which  is  created  by  the  use  of 
stimulants  taken  into  the  system.  The  reasons 
usually  assigned  for  resorting  to  inebriating  drugs 
or  liquids  are  to  raise  the  spirits,  or  to  quicken 
the  action  of  the  intellect,  or  to  brighten  the 
fancy,  or  to  rouse  the  sluggish  sensibilities  of 
the  heart.  Some  writers  compose  under  the 
influence  of  opium  or  wine  ;  some  public  speakers 
prepare  themselves  for  the  occasions  that  call  for 
uncommon  exertion  by  stimulants.  Doubtless 
the  temporary  heat  of  such  a  method  is  what  was 
looked  for.  The  mind  is  exalted,  its  perceptions 
are  brightened,  its  e0*orts  are  made  more  vigorous 
and  successful ;  but  he  who  resorts  to  such  arti- 
ficial he^ps  pays  a  ruinous  price  for  the  success. 
The  fire  which  he  takes  into  his  system  consumes 
while  it  burns.  We  will  not  allege  that  stimu- 
lants can  never.be  resorted  to  with  advantage; 
that  is  a  question  for  medical  advisers  to  decide; 
but  we  would  simply  allude  to  the  important  law 
which  seems  established  by  the  Creator  of  man, 
that  only  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  generated 
by  the  mind's  own  action  burns  without  con- 
suming. 

Again  :  consider  how  the  case  stands  with  the 
passions.  The  passions  are  the  motive  forces 
enclosed  in  a  human  being;  so  far  from  it  being  a 
true  philosophy  of  our  nature  which  teaches  that 
the  passions  are  only  and  wholly  evil,  and  that 
the  perfection  of  man  consists  in  eradicating  them 


from  his  soul,  we  affirm  that  strong  passions  are 
the  stuff  out  of  which  strong  characters  and> 
eminent  virtues  are  composed.  A  person  who 
should  lo  ve  nothing,  and  venerate  nothing,  and  fear 
nothing,  and  hate  nothing,  and  desire  nothing, 
if  we  can  conceive  such  a  passionless  being, — 
would  be  good  for  nothing.  Instead  of  aiming, 
therefore,  as  some  deluded  visionaries  have  done, 
at  what  is  impracticable,  let  us  rather  pursue  the 
method  of  our  self-culture  which  is  indicated  by 
the  Creator,  and  without  attempting  to  quench 
the  flame  of  passion  which  God  himself,  for  the 
wisest  of  purposes,  has  kindled  within  us,  let  us 
aim  to  regulate  the  heat,  and  to  temper  it  down 
to  the  healthy  point.  This  is  the  end  for  which 
reason  was  given  us  ;  and  this  is  the  work  we  are 
to  accomplish  by  the  help  of  reason.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  all  that  is  most  distinguished 
in  men  has  been  reached  and  realized  by  means 
of  strong  passions.  True,  these  are  dangerous 
elements  to  have  to  deal  with,  true  it  is,  that  the 
passions  if  left  without  check  or  guidance,  always 
tend  to  self  destruction.  Love  and  anger  and 
fear  and  ambition  are  suicidal  instruments,  many, 
edged  weapons,  which  if  brandished  by  a  fool  or 
a  madman,  inflict  his  own  death  wound. 

But  it  is  also  true,  that  when  wisely  and  cauti- 
ously used  these  are  the  spiritual  forces  that  lift 
humanity  to  the  highest  excellence  it  is  capa- 
ble of  attaining.  In  all  the  noblest  characters 
known  among  men,  there  is  ever  a  calmness  and 
gentleness  that  mingles  with  the  explosive  in- 
gredients, and  makes  them  safe  in  their  combined 
action. 

Moses  was  distinguished  for  meekness;  and 
Christ,  with  all  his  power  of  endurance,  was  as 
gentle  as  the  lamb  which  is  the  chosen  symbol 
of  his  religion.  The  fire  which  made  the  face 
of  Moses  to  shine  when  he  came  down  from  con- 
versing with  Jehovah,  and  that  which  irradiated 
the  person  of  the  Saviour  when  he  was  trans- 
figured before  his  chosen  disciples  on  the  holy 
mount,  was  a  fire  that  burned  without  consum- 
ing, and  not  like  the  flame  of  hell-kindled  passion, 
that  mars  and  blackens  and  destroys  the  face  of 
its  victim. 

Finally,  under  no  figure  can  true  religion,  and 
especially  the  Christian  religion,  be  represented 
so  appropriately  as  by  that  of  the  burning  bush, 
that  burns  and  is  not  consumed  by  its  own  heat. 
In  fact,  to  burn  without  being  consumed,  this  ex- 
presses the  great  practical  paradox  of  man's  life, 
this  is  the  difficult  problem  to  be  solved  in  the 
formation  of  character,  and  in  the  direction  of 
one's  spiritual  energies. 

It  is  easy  to  swell  and  yet  more  common  to 
break  out  with  the  violence  of  stormy  passion. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  spectacle  to  see  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  religion  must  ever  inspire  in 
human  bosoms,  mastering  those  whom  they  move, 
and  like  the  demon  that  possessed  the  young  man 
in  Scripture,  tearing  them  and  throwing  them 
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on  the  ground,  casting  them  at  one  time  into 
the  fire,  and  at  another  into  the  waters  to  destroy 
them.  This  is  the  influence  of  false  religion. 
An  element  of  such  power  as  religion  cannot  he 
admitted  into  the  soul,  especially  if  its  power  is 
increased  by  the  heat  of  intense  feeling,  without 
endangering  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

Nothing  is  more  assuredly  certain  than  that 
the  true  strength  of  a  human  being,  his  power 
to  endure  suffering,  to  confront  danger,  to  over- 
come what  is  evil  in  the  world  and  in  himself, 
and  to  do  manfully  the  work  of  life — will  remain 


a  secret  to  his  consciousness  so  lorn 


the  reli- 


gious affections  of  his  soul  are  undeveloped. 

Here  in  the  soul  is  the  hiding  of  man^s  power. 
He  cannot  do,  he  cannot  become,  what  he  is 
capable  of  doing  and  becoming,  until  he  is  moved 
by  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ;  until  he 
sees  Grod  in  holy  vision,  and  feels  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  the  great  witness,  .and  burns  with  an 
immortal  hope,  and  warms  with  love  to  God  and 
to  his  fellow-men.  But  it  is  also  certain  that 
there  is  no  true  and  reliable  power  in  enthusiasm, 
in  the  uncertain  and  fitful  gusts  of  religious  pas- 
sion that  will  assail  every  soul  at  intervals. 
Neither  divine  nor  human  power  finds  its  fit 
symbol  in  the  strong  wind,  or  in  the  earthquake, 
or  iu  the  consuming  fire;  but  in  the  still  small 
voice.  Tn  quietness  must  be  our  strength. 
While  we  muse,  the  fire  that  is  to  warm  and  en- 
lighten without  destroying  will  burn  within  us. 
All  strong  emotions  and  passions  must  be  trod 
down  by  self-culture,  into  a  calm  deep  still 
strength.  Out  of  such  calmness  grows,  not  the 
violent  and  short-lived  and  overpowering  eiforts 
of  the  madman  ;  but  the  regular,  habitual,  con- 
stant, life-long  activities  that  organize  in,  and 
are  sustained  by  a  principle  of  virtue  in  the  soul. 
Every  human  being  needs  a  religious  life.  Reli- 
gious impressions  more  or  less  frequent  and 
powerful,  every  person  will  be  sure  to  receive, 
from  the  experience  of  weal  or  woe  through 
whic  hhe  must  pass  in  the  world.  But  he  needs 
something  more  and  better  than  such  irregular 
and  intermittent  impressions.  He  needs  a  reli- 
gious life  ;  a  constant  and  healthy  beating  of  the 
soul's  pulse,  a  regular  heaving  of  the  lungs;  a 
perpetual  inhaling  of  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of 
Grod.  This  equable,  vital  heat  is  what  the  Chris- 
tian religion  seeks  to  impart  to  the  souls  of  its 
disciples  ;  and  the  divine  Author  of  this  religion 
is  the  only  example  the  world  has  ever  known 
of  that  perfect  blending  of  all  the  religious  ele- 
ments in  spirit,  character,  life,  which  is  sym- 
bolized in  the  bush  that  burned  with  fire,  and 
yet  was  not  consumed.  W.  P.  L. 


The  best  capital  that  a  young  man  can  start 
within  life  is  industry,  good  sense,  moral  courage, 
and  love  to  Grod.  These  are  better  than  all  the 
credit,  or  cash  that  ever  was  invented. 


DOMESTIC  DUTIES  AND  ENJOYMENTS. 

Onward,- heavenward,  let  us  press 

Through  the  path  of  duty; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness  ; 
Excellence,  true  beauty. 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth, 
Let  us  make  a  heaven  on  earth. 

Sweetest  bonds  of  friendship  here 

Bind  our  hearts  together  ; 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  cheer 
In  the  wildest  weather. 
Oh  !  they  wander  wide,  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  frona  home  ! 

Bonds  of  everlasting  love 

Draw  our  souls  in  union, 
To  our  Father's  house  above, 
To  the  saints'  communion. 
Thither  may  our  hopes  ascend, 
There  may  all  our  labors  end. 

— 3Iontgomery. 


Selected. 

THE  BEST  ESTATE. 

The  heart,  it  hath  its  own  estate, 
The  mind  it  haih  its  wealth  untold  ; 

It  needs  not  fortune  to  be  great, 

While  there 's  a  coin  surpassing  gold. 

No  matter  which  way  fortune  leans, 
Wealth  makes  not  happiness  secure; 

A  little  mind  hath  little  mears, 
A  narrow  heart  is  always  poor. 

Stern  fate  the  greatest  still  inthrals, 
And  misery  hath  its  high  compeers  ; 

For  sorrow  enters  palace  halls, 

And  queens  are  not  exempt  from  tears. 


BRIEF  HINTS   TO  PARENTS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  01 
EDUCATION. 
[Concluded  from  page  508.] 

The  Inquisitiveness  of  Children. 

One  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  our  nature 
is  the  principle  of  curiosity.  The  disposition  to 
pry  out  the  how  and  the  whi/  is  sometimes  seeni 
from  the  very  cradle  j  and  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  auspicious  token  :  it  being  in  fact, 
the  germ  of  all  future  improvement;  the 
genuine  bud  of  intellectual  fruit.  Great  advan- 
tage might  be  taken  of  such  a  toward  disposition, 
were  it  under  the  constant  management  of  supe- 
rior skill  united  with  patient  industry ;  but  inl 
the  nurture  and  training  up  of  children,  this  im- 
portant particular,  is,  for  the  most  part,  over- 
looked, and  their  early  curiosity  either  damped 
or  misdirected :  and  in  this  way  many  are  brought 
up  in  great  ignorance,  who  might  have  been 
shaped  to  intellectual  excellence. 

Children  come  into  a  world,  where,  to  them, 
everything  is  new  and  strange;  a  world,  of  which, 
and  of  all  therein,  they  are  utterly  ignorant. 
These  newly  born  citizens  of  the  world  act  just 
as  persons  come  to  years  of  maturity  would  act 
under  like  circumstances.  God  hath  given  them 
an  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  they  seek  after  it 
with  ardency.     What  is  this?    What  is  that 
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nade  for  ?  How  is  it  done,  and  why  is  it  so  ? 
These,  and  scores  of  similar  questions,  are  asked 
n  early  childhood,  and  to  them  the  information 
)hey  inquire  after  is  material,  though  their  ques- 
ions  may  seem  trifling  in  the  eyes  of  those  to 
yhom  the  things  were  long  since  known. 

Were  their  inquiries  properly  encouraged,  it 
^yould  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves;  it 
vould  put  them  upon  the  exercise  of  their  rea- 
son, as  well  as  of  their  memory.  At  the  same 
iime  if  there  was  observable  in  them  a  forward 
pertness,  or  any  real  impertinence,  it  might  easi- 
y  be  checked  without  damping  their  curiosity. 

I  have  seen  fathers,  so  stately  and  stern,  that 
:heir  children  scarcely  dare  speak  to  them,  and 
nuch  less  familiarly  to  question  them.  And  I 
lave  seen  schoolmasters  who  would  requite  the 
'amiliar  question  of  a  little  pupil  with  a  frighten- 
.ng  frown,  if  not  with  a  hard  blow.  Thus  the 
Ijroung  mind  is  pinioned,  and  then  bid  to  soar. 

Whatever  children  hear  read,  or  spoken  of  in 
[terms  of  approbation,  will  be  likely  to  give  a 
Strong  bias  to  their  minds  :  hence  the  necessity 
)f  guarding  conversation  in  families,  as  well  as 
jexcluding  books  and  companions  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  vitiate  the  heart. 

Fearfidness  and  Fortitude, 

Fear,  if  suffered  to  gain  the  ascendency  over 
the  mind  proves  a  most  enslaving  and  torment- 
ing infirmity.  To  secure  our  children  from  all 
unnecessary  and  imaginary  fears,  they  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  guarded  from  everything  like- 
ly to  excite  sudden  alarm,  or  to  terrify  the  im- 
agination. Stories  about  ghosts,  apparitions, 
extraordinary  dreams,  and  other  gloomy  and  mys- 
terious tales,  should  not  be  named  in  their 
presence. 

How.  cruel  is  it  purposely  to  excite  in  them 
false  terrors;  as  by  threatening  them  with  *'mad 
dog,^'  or  "  black  man  who  comes  for  naughty 
children/'  &c.:  or  in  order  to  hinder  them  from 
touching  what  they  ought  not,  to  tell  them  it 
will  bite.''  By  such  means  they  may  acquire 
imaginary  terrors  that  will  accompany  them 
through  life.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  there 
are  many  sensible  persons,  who  are  slaves  through 
life  to  the  terrors  of  darkness,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  frightened  when  children,  by 
the  foolish  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  hav- 
ing been  seen  in  the  dark.  Here  ghosts  and 
darkness  are  associated  together  in  childhood, 
and  impressed  by  the  passion  of  fear,  and  though 
reason  in  riper  age  has  pointed  out  the  absurdity, 
it  has  not  always  been  able  to  extirpate  the  fear. 

By  guarding  children  from  useless  fears,  one 
step  is  gained  towards  the  cultivation  of  fortitude  : 
yet  another  and  more  important  one  is,  to  infuse 
into  the  system  of  education  a  certain  portion  of 
resolution  and  hardihood ;  to  train  up  those  en- 
trusted to  us  as  inhabitants  of  a  world  in  which 
they  are  to  meet  with  pain,  sickness,  dangers  and 


sorrows  ;  and  where  consequently  self-denial  and 
fortitude  are  essential.  While  we  wish  to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  unkindness  and  want  of  feel- 
ing, let  us  not  err  by  adopting  too  tender  and 
enervating  a  system.  Let  us  distinguish,  and 
maintain  the  distinction,  between  the  wants  of 
nature  and  those  of  the  imagination ;  bring  up 
our  children  as  little  dependent  as  possible  upon 
bodily  indulgence  and  luxuries ;  accustom  them 
to  the  plainest  food,  to  beds  not  too  soft,  airy 
rooms,  and,  as  far  as  their  constitutions  will  al- 
low, hardy  habits. 

For  children  to  have  everything  done  for  them 
tends  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  render  them 
helpless  beings,  unable  to  contrive  for  themselves. 
The  "I  can't,"  with  which  children  are  apt  to  re- 
ply to  commands  given  them  is  rarely  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Pride  and  Vanity. 

There  are  few  defects  which  appear  earlier  in 
children  than  pride  and  vanity.  They  delight 
in  being  noticed,  praised,  and  admired.  It  is, 
therefore  no  small  consequence,  amidst  all  our 
affectionate  attentions  to  them,  that  we  guard 
against  nurturing  theirself-love,  self-importance, 
and  fondness  for  admiration.  We  may  show 
them  every  kindness,  we  may  amuse  and  make 
them  happy,  without  flattering  their  vanity.  But 
here  many  people  are  apt  to  mistake ;  instead  of 
encouragement  judiciously  administered,  as  a 
jusi  reward  of  merit,  and  a  stimulus  to  what  is 
good,  they  too  often  speak  in  comnjendation  of 
the  fine  persons,  carriage  and  dress  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  repeat  and  applaud  their  smart  sayings 
to  others  in  their  presence,  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  produce  ill  consequences. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  parents  fre- 
quently cultivate  the  seeds  of  pride  and  vanity 
in  their  children  by  the  finery  of  dress  they  put 
on  them !  Hence  they  become  captives  to  the 
frivolousness  of  fashion  ;  and  then,  present  dress, 
however  good,  must,  if  not  modish,  be  thrown 
off,  and  one  having  the  charm  of  novelty  take  its 
place.  Christian  simplicity  certainly  demands  a 
reform  in  this  particular. 

Industry  and  Economy. 
Idleness  is  an  inlet  to  most  other  vices;  while 
by  industry  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  turned 
to  good  account.    Usefulness  of  character  de- 
pends much  on  diligence.    Early  to  accustom 
children  to  industry,  application,  and  persever- 
ance, is  a  necessary  part  of  education.    If  indul- 
ged in  idleness  when  young,  application  to  busi- 
}  ness  will  afterwards  be  irksome.    They  should 
!  early  be  made  sensible  of  the  value  of  time ; 
j  they  should  be  made  to  understand  that  no 
I  economy  is  so  essential  as  the  economy  of  time; 
and  that,  as  by  squandering  pence,  we  are  very 
soon  deprived  of  pounds;  so  by  wasting  minutes, 
we  shall  soon  lose  not  only  hours,  but  days  and 
months.     We  must  endeavor   to  inspire  our 
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children  with  the  spirit  inculcated  in  the  follow- 
ing precept:  ''Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  todO; 
do  it  with  thy  might/' 

For  a  young  woman  to  have  been  properly  in- 
structed in  the  management  of  a  family,  is  far 
more  essential  to  her  than  all  the  elegant  arts, 
on  which  so  much  time  and  expense  are  by  some 
bestowed.  If  she  has  been  made  acquainted  with 
every  particular  circumstance  of  a  servant's  duty, 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  family  cencerns,  com- 
bines frugality  with  plenty,  retrenches  super- 
fluous cost  and  decoration,  and  Ihus  is  fitted  to 
meet  adverse  as  well  as  prosperous  circumstances, 
she  will  be  useful  and  respectable  in  her  father's 
family,  and  particularly  so  in  a  married  state. 
When  domestic  economy  is  viewed  in  this  light, 
is  there  a  woman  that  would  disdain  to  rank  it 
among  her  accomplishments,  or  a  sensible  man 
who  would  not  prize  it  in  his  wife  ? 

Whatever  may  be  our  occupation  in  life,  there 
is  in  an  industrious,  upright,  liberal  and  benevo- 
lent mind,  an  inherent  dignity,  that  will  meet 
with  esteem  from  all  whose  opinion  deserves  to 
be  regarded. 

As  frugality  and  industry  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  an  avaricious  disposition, 
the  most  opulent  parent  ought  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  adopt,  in  the  economical  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, the  excellent  motto,  waste  not,  want  not." 
Early  habits  of  care,  and  an  early  aversion  and  con- 
tempt of  waste,  are  an  interesting  lesson  for  chil- 
dren to  learn.  The  most  industrious  and  frugal 
are  frequently  the  most  liberal  and  benevolent. 
And  it  is  upon  this  principle,  that  children 
should  not  only  be  taught  to  save,  but  also  that 
they  are  responsible  for  making  a  right  use  of 
what  they  save  or  possess. 

Whilst  encouraging  children  in  industrious 
habits,  let  us  not  forget  or  neglect  to  encourage 
industry  at  their  books,  and  to  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities far  mental  improvement,  to  qualify  them 
rightly  to  enjoy  the  necessary  intercourse  with 
mankind. 

Manners, 

Good  manners  add  lustre  to  virtue.  They 
teach  us  to  oblige,  and  pay  proper  attention  to 
others.  In  order  therefore  to  inspire  children 
with  stich  a  disposition,  we  should  endeavor  early 
to  infuse  the  spirit  of  that  precept — "  Honor  all 
men  and  to  teach  them  that  kindness  and  civili- 
ty are  due  to  all  ]  that  a  haughty,  positive,  or 
contemptuous  manner, is  not  only  ill  bred,  but  un- 
christian ;  and  especially  to  be  avoided  in  our 
behavior  to  servants,  or  those  in  inferior  stations 
in  life.  To  these  they  should  never  be  suffered 
to  behave  with  haughtiness,  nor  even  to  speak 
with  a  commanding  tone  of  voice:  as  it  will  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  cherish  pride  and  self-im- 
portance. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  guard  children  against 
vulgar  habits,  as  loud  talking  and  laughing. — 


Whispering  in  company  does  not  comport  with 
good  manners  ;  and  mimicry  is  the  favorite 
amusement  of  low  minds.  Speaking  when  it  in- 
terrupts reading  or  conversation,  and  the  habit 
of  contradicting  others,  are  improper,  and  should 
be  checked. 

At  meals,  children  of  suitable  age  should  be 
admitted  to  table  with  the  family,  when  conve- 
nient.— This  privilege  will  improve  their  man- 
ners, and  tend  to  prevent  bashfulness  and  awk- 
wardness. 

Method  and  Order. 
Method  is  the  hinge  of  business ;  and  it  re 
quires  order  and  punctuality.    These  we  must 
teach  our  children  principally  by  example.  Let 
them  see  that  we  rise  early,  have  regular  hours 
as  much  as  may  be  for  the  employments  of  the 
day ;  that  we  are  careful  to  do  one  thing  at  a  p; 
time,  and  every  thing  in  its  right  time ;  that  we 
stick  to  the  business  we  have  in  hand  as  far  as 
unexpected  incidents  allow  ;  that  we  never  put 
off  till  to-morrow  what  may  be  done  to-day  ;  that 
we  adopt  the  maxim,  "  a  place  for  every  thin<^, 
and  every  thing  in  its  place."    Let  them  be 
taught  also,  that  what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  t? 
doing  well. 

It  is  for  want  of  method  and  order,  that  some 
people  who  have  much  to  do,  get  but  little  done. 
They  are  frequently  in  a  hurry,  have  many 
things  begun,  but  none  finished. 

Religion. 

It  is  of  great  consequence,  that  the  first  im- 
pression made  on  the  minds  of  children  respect- 
ing the  Divine  Being,  be  correct  and  encouraging. 
— They  should  be  taught  that  He  is  the  giver  of 
every  good,  the  Author  of  all  felicity,  that  He 
is  love  itself,  and  delights  in  our  happiness. 

The  principle  of  accountability  for  all  our  ac- 
tions is  the  basis  of  religious  instruction,  and 
ought  to  be  early  and  forcibly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  children — they  should  understand, 
that  not  for  actions  only,  but  for  words  and 
thoughts  also,  we  shall  be  called  to  give  an  ac- 
count— that  wherever  they  are,  or  whatever  they 
are  doing,  they  are  constantly  in  the  sight  of 
the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  that  how  much 
soever  they  may  conceal  their  faults  from  men, 
he  sees  and  knows  all  they  do — that  he  loves  and 
approves  them  when  they  do  well,  but  is  dis- 
pleased with  and  condemns  their  evil  words  or 
actions. — We  should  endeavor  early  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  divine 
grace  in  their  own  minds,  teach  them  that  it  is 
this  which  comforts  and  approves  them  for  their 
good  behavior,  but  makes  them  uneasy  and  dis- 
tressed when  they  have  conducted  amiss,  and  that 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  its  gentle  intima- 
tions, is  the  only  sure  path  to  peace  and  blessed- 
ness. Impressions  like  these,  and  having  religion 
and  happiness  connected  together  in  their  view, 
will  be  likely  to  beget  feelings  of  love,  reverence 
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nd  gratitude.  And  as  age  unfolds  the  capacity, 
he  doctrine  of  Christianity  ought  to  be  presented 
a  the  simplest  forms.  No  religious  instruction 
js  better  suited  to  the  minds  of  children,  than 
hat  derived  from  the  precepts  and  example  of 
jhrist and  no  part  of  his  example  more  calcu- 
ated  to  touch  their  hearts^  than  the  compassion 
,nd  the  tenderness,  which  he  so  perfectly  dis- 
tlayed. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  religious  edu- 
aiion,  to  fix  on  the  young  mind  a  conviction  that 
eligion  is  not  an  occasional  act^  but  the  efi"ect  of 
he  indwelling  principle  of  divine  grace  by  which 
heir  common  conduct  is  to  be  governed,  and  their 
vil  propensities  subdued  ;  that  the  indissoluble 
30nnection  between  religion  and  moral  rectitude 
nust  ever  be  maintained,  if^e  love  God,  ye  will 
ivoid  evil  and  do  good. — And  that  as  it  is  the 
ourity  of  the  motive  which  not  only  gives  worth 
,nd  beauty,  but  which,  in  a  christian  sense,  gives 
ife  and  efficacy  to  the  best  actions,  so  without 
lure  motives,  acts  of  devotion,  however  splendid, 
iiW  not  be  accepted  in  the  divine  sight. 

In  closing  these  hints,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
vhatever  may  be  the  event  of  a  pious  education 
0  the  child,  it  is  very  important  to  parents  to 
lave  acquitted  themselves  of  the  incumbent 
iuty  of  training  their  child  in  the  way  he  should 
0.  Those  who,  though  mourning  over  a  predi- 
al child,  can  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
or  having  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  their  know- 
gdge,  to  lead  him  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  must 
lave  feelings  and  reflections  widely  different  from 
hose  of  parents  who,  though  also  lamenting  the 
:vil  course  of  their  offspring,  feel  their  own  neg- 
ected  duty  of  seasonable  care  and  instruction, 
;reatly  increasing  the  bitterness  of  their  sor- 
ows. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

The  value  of  this  cereal  to  the  country  has 
lever  been  appreciated.  Recent  investigations 
nd  comparisons  show  conclusively  that  it  is  of 
nore  value  than  any  other  agricultural  produc- 
ion,  not  excepting  cotton  even,  about  which  so 
nuch  has  been  said.  The  culture  of  corn  has 
ronderfully  increased  the  last  few  years ;  its 
atio  of  increase  being  far  greater  than  any  other 
)roduct.  From  1839  to  1849,  as  per  census  re- 
,urns,  the  increase  was  fifty-eight  per  cent.  Wool 
he  next  highest,  its  increase  being  fifty  per 
(cnt. ;  cotton,  twenty-four;  oats,  twenty;  and 
yheat  sixteen.  This  is  a  remarkable  result.  The 
otton  crop  has  not  increased  half  so  rapidly  as 


he 


crop. 


and  the  claim  of  the  former  to  th( 


itle  of  '^king,"  is  only  in  its  influence  upon  the 
iommercial  interests  of  the  country.  The  cotton 
irop  of  1851  was  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
nillions  of  pounds,  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  corn  crop 
)f  1860  was  five  huodred  and  ninety-two  millions 


of  bushels,  which  at  the  lowest  possible  price  at 
which  it  can  be  estimated,  is  of  far  greater  value 
then  the  cotton  crop. — Boston  Journal. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OE  THE  RASPBERRY. 

The  plants  are  frequently  set  out  in  light  and 
poor  soils,  crowded  together,  left  untrimmed, 
choked  up  with  a  profuse  growth  of  weak  stems, 
and  what  little  fruit  they  produce,  nearly  dried 
up,  from  the  'arid  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed.  On  the  contrary,  in  cool,  deep  and  moist 
soils,  in  a  sheltered  and  partially  shaded  place, 
the  plants  throw  up  suckers  to  the  heighth  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  and  produce  a  profusion  of  large, 
handsome,  and  well  flavored  berries,  fc'o  well  as- 
sured are  the  most  eminent  English  cultivators 
of  the  raspberry,  of  its  love  of  a  cool  and  moist 
soil,  that  some  winters  have  strenuously  recom- 
mended the  use  of  bog  earth  and  rotten  leaves  in 
the  place  of  the  richest  loam.  We  are  well  as- 
sured that  the  many  complaints  which  are  made 
of  the  meagre  produce  of  many  laspberry  planta- 
tions, may  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  light  and 
droughty  soils  in  which  they  are  often  planted. 

A  cool  aspect  is  of  material  consequence,  and 
to  secure  this,  the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  trellis 
which  will  form  a  screen  from  the  sun,  is  the 
most  favorable ;  on  the  north  side  of  a  shrubbery, 
or  row  of  fruit  trees  is  also  a  suitable  place.  Jf 
neither  of  these  situations  is  to  be  had,  an  open 
spot  in  the  garden  may  be  chosen,  always  being 
ci.reful  to  avoid  the  south  or  east  side  of  a  fence. 
A  temporary  shade  may  be  effected  in  the  open 
garden,  by  planting  a  row  of  running  beans  on 
the  south  side.  Having  selected  a  proper  place, 
proceed  to  prepare  the  soil. 

The  success  of  planting  out,  depends  consider- 
ably upon  a  judicious  selection  of  plants.  Suck- 
ers of  all  sizes  are  generally  thrown  up,  and  ma- 
ny cultivators  would  naturally  select  the  largest ; 
such,  however,  are  not  the  best,  those  of  medium 
size,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  have  the 
finest  roots,  and  spread  more  rapidly  than  the 
others.  In  selecting,  reference  should  be  had  to 
the  roots  rather  than  the  stem. 

Enriching  the  bed  at  the  time  of  planting  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  beds  should  have  a  dressing  of  two  or 
three  inches  of  compost  every  autumn. 

The  raspberry  can  hardly  be  said  to  need  pru- 
ning, in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  shorten  the  more  vigor- 
ous bearing  stems  and  to  cut  away  the  old  wood 
after  it  has  produced  its  fruit.  The  second  sum- 
mer after  planting,  the  plants  will  throw  up  a 
quantity  of  suckers  ;  if  numerous  and  small,  four 
or  five  of  the  best  should  be  left  their  entire 
length ;  if  large  and  strong,  they  should  be  short- 
ened to  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  superfluous  ones 
rooted  up,  unless  wanted  to  form  new  plantations. 

As  the  raspberry  is  a  rapid  grower  after  it 
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once  takes  hold  of  the  soil,  quantities  of  suckers 
will  spring  up,  which  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
years,  will  weaken  the  plants.  On  this  account 
new  plantations  should  be  made  every  fifth  or 
sixth  year,  and  the  old  trenched  and  renewed  by 
the  application  of  the  compost  already  mention- 
ed.— Rovey's  Magazine, 

CURIOUS  INSTINCT  OF  PLANTS. 

Hoare,  in  his  treatise  on  the  vine,  gives  a  stri- 
king exemplification  of  the  instinct  of  plants. 
A  bone  was  placed  in  the  strong,  but  dry  clay 
of  a  vine  border.  The  vine  sent  out  a  leading, 
or  tap-root,-  directly  through  the  clay  to  the  bone. 
In  its  passage  through  the  clay  the  main  root 
threw  out  the  fibres ;  but  when  it  reached  the 
bone,,  it  entirely  covered  it,  by  degrees,  with  the 
most  delicate  and  minute  fibres,  like  lace,  each 
one  sucking  a  pore  in  the  bone.  On  this  luscious 
morsel  of  a  marrow  bone  would  the  vine  continue 
to  feed  as  long  as  any  nutriment  remained  to  be 
extracted. 


We  see  darkly  into  futurity,  we  never  know 
when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament. 
The  worst  appearances  have  often  happy  conse- 
quences, as  the  best  lead  many  times  unto  the 
greatest  misfortunes. 

philadelphIaIiarkets.  ' 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  flour  market  is  firm  and 
prices  are  well  supported.  Sales  of  fresh  ground 
Flour  from  new  wheat  at  $7  00  a  7  12.  Small  sales 
of  extra  and  fancy  brands  at,  $7  25  a  8  25.  There  is 
little  or  no  export  denaand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth 
$3  87.  Corn  Meal — sales  of  fresh  ground  Pennsyl- 
vania at  $3  37  per  bbl. 

Grain.— Wheat  is  firm,  and  prices  are  higher.  Sales 
of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  56 
a  1  57,  and  $1  65  a  1  70  for  white.  Rye  comes  in 
slowly;  sales  of  new  Peniia.  at  78  a  80c.  Corn  is 
active,  with  sales  of  prime  yeMow  at  67c  afloat,  and  66c 
in  store.  Oats  are  scarce  ;  sales  of  prime  old  Penn- 
sylvania and  Western  at  47  a  48c  for  good.  Barley 
is  worth  $1  33  a  1  38. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED 
To  take  charge  of  the  Male  Department  of  the  (Bacon) 
Friends'  School  at  Woodstown,  Salem  County,  New 
Jersey ;  so  that  the  School  may  open  at  an  early  date. 
A  male  teacher  preferred. 

For  further  particulars  address  either  of  the  subscri- 
bers. 

Joseph  Engle, 
James  Woolman, 
William  M.  Cawley, 
Abraham  Woolman, 
Charles  Bond. 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10th  mo.  18th,  1856— 3t 


Trustees » 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOCTNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ot  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER, PA. — This  School  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the  usual  branches 
(Drawing  included,  if  desired,)  of  a  solid  English  ed 
ucation. 

The  School  Year  is  divided  into  Two  Sessions.  The 
first  commencing  qn  the  first  Second  Day  in  the  Fifth 
Month,  and  continuing  twenty  weeks. 

The  second  commencing  on  the  First  Second  Day 
in  the  Eleventh  Month,  and  continuing  twenty-two 
weeks. 

TERMS : 

For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Summer  Session,)  $65  00 
For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Winter  Session,)      75  00 

One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  in  the 
middle  of  the  sessions. 

Instruction  given  in  the  Languages  at  the  usual  ex- 
tra charges. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  should  commence 
with  the  sessions. 

references: 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Susquehanna  County;  Benjamin  P. 
Moore,  Harford  County,  Md. ;  Wm.  P.  Sharpless  and 
Philip  S.  Justice,  Philadeljjhia ;  Stephen  Paschall, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  Bannah  P.  Davis  and  Philip 
P.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

ELIZABETH  W.  RICHARDS,  Principal. 

Westchester,  lOthmo.  25th,  1856— 5t. 

"117  ANTED, — A  good,  steady,  temperate  Friend 
VV  who  is  a  good  miller,  to  whom  liberal  wages 
will  be  given  and  constant  employment;  apply  to 

J.  M.  WILSON, 
Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois. 
10th  mo.  1j,  1856. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  iOth  of 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular.  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9  mo.  13.  1856— 8t.  

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS. — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 
will  commence  the  17th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  ttrm 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856. 3m. 

ONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG-MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
mence the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on  the 
first  2d  day  in  the  11th  Month,  1856.  Lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher  ;  Also 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  medical  Practioner 
— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  the 
later  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose.  TERMS — 
$65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  except  for  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will  be  $5  each. 
For  Circulars,  including  references  and  further  par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
Lonbongrovk  p.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa 

10  mo.  25-5t. 
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Testimony  from  Lancaster  Monthly  Meeting^ 
England,  concerning  Lydia  Lancaster. 

This  ever  dear  and  wejl  beloved  Friend  was 
le  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Dorolh^  Rawlinson, 
f  Graithwaite,  in  this  County ;  who  were  both 
escended  from  families  very  honorable  amongst 
en.  Thomas  Rawlinson,  her  father,  was  con- 
inced  of  the  blessed  truth  in  early  times,  and 
eely  gave  up  to  the  holy  visitation,  in  conse- 
FOE  uence  whereof  he  underwegfe^great  affliction,  be- 
g  banished  from  his  fatbits  house  for  many 
ears  : — yet  having  an  eye  to  the  better  inherit- 
nce,  he  joined  himself  to  truth  and  its  friends, 
ler  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hutton, 
ho  also  came  amongst  Friends  on  the  principle 
f  convincement.  As  they  bought  the  truth  they 
new  its  value,  and  were  religiously  concerned 
)  instruct  and  example  their  children  therein,  as 
i,  ae  most  precious  of  all  blessings.  That  power- 
il  hand  which  can  alone  give  the  increase,  mer- 
fully  extended  an  excellent  blessing  to  several 
\  their  children,  and  particularly  to  this  their 
aughter  ;  and  as  it  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia  of 
Id,  opene^  hers  to  receive  the  heavenly  mes- 
ige. 

Hereby  in  her  young  years  she  became  sen- 
ibly  acquainted  with  the  Lord,  and  witnessed 
is  gracious  dealings  with  her,  in  order  to  redeem 
er  to  himself  and  make  her  a  sanctified  vessel 
3  place  his  name  in. 
About  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age  she  had 
view  of  the  will  of  God  to  engage  her  in  the 
linisterial  service,  under  which  concern  bearing 
recious  seed,  she  continued  about  ten  years, 
rowing  in  wisdom  and  experience,  that  she 
light  come  forth  in  the  right  time,  endued  with 
roper  qualifications.  In  this  time  of  deep  tra- 
ail  and  heavenly  discipline,  she  learned  to  say 
rith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  1.  verse  4,  "  He 
/akeneth  morning  by  morning,  he  wakeneth 
oine  ear  to  hear  as  the  learned." 


About  the  24th  year  of  her  age,  she  came  forth 
in  a  living,  powerful  testimony  and  grew  therein; 
the  blessed  Author  of  all  spiritual  riches  having 
abundantly  replenished  her  with  the  treasures 
of  his  kingdom,  she  soon  became  an  able  dispen- 
ser thereof  to  the  churches ;  having  a  word  in 
due  season  to  every  state,  and  like  the  well  in- 
structed Scribe,  brought  forth  out  of  the  trea- 
sures committed  to  her,  ''things  old  and  new.^' 
And  as  she  was  eminently  favored  by  her  great 
Lord  and  Master,  she  became  humbly  devoted  to 
his  requirings,  and  when  called  forth  into  the 
various  parts  of  his  vineyard,  she  freely  gave  up  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  his  name^s  sake. 

She  visited  this  nation  (or  the  greatest  part  of 
it)  several  times ;  Ireland  and  Scotland  twice, 
also  the  Continent  of  America;  in  all  of  which 
she  was  rendered  instrumental  to  build  up  many 
in  the  most  holy  faith  ;  particularly  in  America, 
she  left  many  seals  of  her  ministry,  both  in  the 
edification  and  help  of  those  who  were  of  the 
Society,  and  the  convincement  of  others,  gather- 
ing them  to  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  flock.  We 
believe  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  her  services 
in  her  native  land,  being  persuaded  they  remain 
deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  many. 

Her  ministry  was  living,  clear  and  powerfnl, 
her  openings  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
deep  and  instructive,  adapted  to  the  state  of  those 
amongst  whom  she  labored  ;  close  and  with  au- 
thority to  the  negligent  aud  careless;  yet  all  her 
ministry  was  attended  with  a  degree  of  that  love 
and  tenderness  which  accompanied  her  Lord  and 
Master,  who  came  *'  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.''  She  was  favored  above  most 
with  an  excellent  utterance,  her  gesture  awful, 
her  voice  solemn,  and  all  her  demeanor  in  the 
exercise  of  her  gift,  becoming  the  dignity  of  the 
Gospel  ministry. 

She  was  signally  favored  in  supplication,  hav- 
ing near  access  in  spirit  to  the  throne  of  Majesty 
and  Grace,  before  which  she  worshipped  with 
calm  rejoicing,  and  awful  reverence.  She  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  meetings  whilst  favored  with 
bodily  ability,  and  a  good  example  of  silent  wait- 
ing therein,  looking  carefully  for  the  arising  of 
the  power  and  virtue  of  truth.  An  awful  steady 
attention  was  very  evident  in  her  countenance  ; 
she  was  also  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings  for 
discipline,  concerned  for  its  promotion,  and  very 
serviceable  therein.  She  had  a  just  regard  to  the 
good  order  of  Friends,  in  acquainting  them  and 
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the  Monthly  meeting  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber, with  her  concern  when  called  abroad,  re- 
questing their  concurrence  and  certificate.  She 
had  a  large  experience  in  affliction,  being  deeply 
tried  therewith  in  her  nearest  temporal  connec- 
tion, which  though  at  times  extremely  hard  to 
bear,  yet  she  was  mercifully  supported  under  all 
her  exercises ;  and  as  she  with  others  has  had 
reason  to  believe,  the  tribulations  attending  her 
pilgrimage,  were  a  means  to  wean  her  from  every- 
thing visible  and  fix  her  whole  attention  on  that 
everlasting  Father  and  friend,  who  remains  the 
sanctuary  of  his  people  for  ever. 

Being  instructed  in  sorrows,  she  was  favored 
with  a  sympathizing  heart,  and  knew  how  to 
partake  in  the  affliction  of  others,  and  direct  to 
the  Physician  of  value,  the  all-sufficient  supply. 

Her  conversation  was  cheerful  without  levity, 
religious,  engaging  and  solidly  grave ;  the  preva- 
lence of  divine  love  rendered  her  acceptable  to 
all,  nevertheless  cautious  to  distinguish  the  high- 
er obligation  of  spiritual  unity  from  the  ties  of 
natural  connection  or  general  acquaintance.  She 
was  indeed  a  lover  of  God  and  good  men. 

Some  few  years  before  her  departure  she  was 
reduced  very  low,  and  to  all  appearance  near  her 
final  change,  but  she  mentioned  to  some  Friends 
who  visited  her,  the  full  assurance  of  being  raised 
up  again  to  finish  her  day's  work,  and  she  had 
a  sight  of  some  further  service  for  her  Lord  and 
Master;  which  she  was  enabled  to  accomplish, 
visiting  Bristol,  London,  and  some  other  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  though  feeble  in  body,  yet  strong 
in  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  Great  was  her 
growth  in  religious  experience,  even  to  the  sta- 
bility of  salvation  and  assurance  that  she 
should  never  fall,  yet  accompanied  with  the  deep- 
est humility,  a  filial  love  which  casts  out  servile 
fear  was  the  covering  of  her  spirit  and  rested  al- 
most constantly  upon  her  for  several  months  be- 
fore her  removal. 

About  three  weeks  before  her  departure,  she 
thus  expressed  herself  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, ^'  My  natural  strength  is  not  so  much  im- 
paired as  to  give  me  reason  to  expect  a  sudden 
removal  from  this  world,  but  I  feel  so  constantly, 
day  and  night,  the  virtuous  life,  and  my  Father's 
holy  presence  is  so  constantly  with  me,  and  I  en- 
joy so  much  of  the  spiritual  communion  and  fel- 
lowship of  saints,  as  to  give  me  an  apprehension 
I  am  not  far  from  mine  everlasting  home to 
which  she  sweetly  added,  ^'a  glorious  crown  and 
everlasting  song  is  before  me."  The  Friend  to 
whom  she  thus  expressed  herself,  being  deeply  af- 
fected with  the  sense  of  the  overshadowing  of 
the  holy  wing  at  that  instant  of  time,  she  said, 
"If  the  foretaste  be  so  joyous,  what  are  the  rich- 
es of  the  saint's  inheritance  beyond  the  grave." 
May  all,  who  have  partook  of  her  labor  of  love, 
and  wc  in  a  particular  manner,  who  were  favored 
with  so  large  a  portion  thereof,  give  the  truest 
testimony  of  our  regard  by  following  her  as 
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she  followed  Christ.  She  was  supported  to  la. 
bor  in  the  Gospel  almost  to  the  conclusion  of  her 
days,  having  attended  the  funeral  of  our  dear 
friend,  W.  Backhouse,  several  miles  ofi",  on  the 
First  day  of  the  week,  and  preached  the  Gospel 
in  the  demonstration  of  its  own  power,  and  finish- 
ed her  course  the  Seventh  day  following ;  and  ad 
she  lived,  so  she  died,  in  great  favor  both  wjthi  ^^f^^^ 
God  and  man,  full  of  days  and  full  of  peace. 

We  conclude  with  earnest  desires  that  every 
dispensation  of  divine  Providence  may  be  sancti- 
fied to  his  church  and  people.  If  he  raise  upi 
ministers  to  edify  his  family,  the  gain  of  all  may 
be  ascribed  to  him  the  infinite  fountain  of  all 
good,  if  he  takes  them  away  in  his  wisdom  and 
good  pleasure,  this  consolation  may  remain  to 
the  living,  "  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  not  fail."  She  died  at  Lancaster, 
the  30th  of  5th  month,  and  was  honorably  in- 
terred in  Friends'  Burial  Ground  there,  the  1st 
of  6th  mouth,  1761.  Aged  about  seventy-seven, 
and  a  minister  about  fifty-three  years. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  FRIENDS  OF  THE  MONTHLY 
MEETING  OF  MELDRUM,  SCOTLAND. 

Dear  Friends : — As  in  our  travelling  alongji 
we  have  frequently  felt  our  minds  covered  with 
an  earnest  engagement  for  your  perservation,  and 
a  sense  of  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  to- 
wards you,  which  engaged  us  to  pay  you  a  visit, 
we  are  drawn  in  the  renewed  extendings  thereof, 
to  salute  you  with  a  few  lines,  and,  according  to 
the  ability  received,  to  strengthen  the  little  life 
that  is  amongst  you ;  that  the  elders  may  be 
gathered  to  the  true  place  of  feeding,  the  middle- 
aged  arising  may  become  men  and  women  of  valor 
for  God,  and  the  youth  having  examples  set  be- 
fore their  eyes  of  a  steady  circumspect  walking, 
seasoned  with  divine  virtue,  may  be  engaged  by, 
the  efficacy  of  the  same  holy  principle,  to  suc-^ 
ceed  their  parents,  and  the  faithful  in  all  ages, 
in  carrying  forward  the  Lord's  work,  and  in  His 
name,  which  is  His  power,  setting  up  their 
banners.  But,  dear  friends,  as  there  are  many 
impediments  which  have  hindered  us  as  a  people, 
both  in  this  land  and  in  yours,  from  advancing, 
in  our  spiritual  progress,  and  increasing  our 
strength  in  the  Lord,  let  us  inquire  into  the  cause 
whence  they  have  come,  and  to  what  they  will 
tend.  For  if  we  had  kept  to  the  sure  foundation, 
and  in  all  things  considered  ourselves  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  crucified  Lord,  rather  than  nominal 
members  of  a  religious  society,  and  been  con- 
cerned to  walk  even  as  He  walked,  the  snares 
of  the  enemy  would  not  have  prevailed  to  have 
led  so  many  captives  into  a  strange  land  ;  be- 
cause, against  the  Bock  of  ages,  whereon  we 
might  have  been  built,  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  be  able  to  prevail.  But  for  want  of  keep- 
ing an  eye  open  to  this  preserving  Power,  a  spirit 
of  indifferency  hath  crept  in,  and,  whilst  many 
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have  slept,  tares  have  been  sown  ;  which  as  they 
spring  up,  have  had  a  tendency  to  choke  the  good 
seed ;  those  tender  impressions,  and  reproofs  of 
t!  instruction,  which  would   have  prepared  our 
spirits,  and  have  bound  them  to  the  holy  law 
and  testimonies  of  truth.    Thus,  strength  hath 
been  wanting  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
ffiS|church,  in  that  purity  wherein  it  was  first  es- 
tablished ;  and  a  door  hath  opened  for  increasing 
liberties.    Hence  hath  ensued  a  mixing  with 
net  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  world ;  so  that  those 
who  have  not  been  taught  the  same  doctrines, 
but  are  looking  upon  U!?,  may  query,  "  Where  is 
your  Grod  ?"  seeing,  that  though  we  profess  to 
am  be  led  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  our 
]  i  fruits  differ  not  from  theirs ;  but  the  cross  is  re- 
moved out  of  the  way. 

As  one  deviation  from  the  path  our  prede- 
cessors walked  in,  conformably  to  the  precepts 
Is  of  Christ,  painfully  affected  our  minds,  both  when 
our  lot  was  cast  amongst  you  and  since,  we  feel 
not  easy  without  renewedly  observing,  that,  in 
the  promise  of  the  restoration  to  Israel,  it  was 
said,  I  will  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  lan- 
guage and  knowing  that  this  gospel  day  is  still 
more  glorious  than  that,  if  we  did  but  live  in  the 
light  thereof,  which  would  clearly  discover  to  us 
the  corrupt  source  of  flattering  titles,  and  of 
seeking  to  gratify  the  vain  mind  of  man,  how 
can  we,  without  sacrificing  the  principle  of  truth, 
which  leads  and  guides  into  all  truth,  give  up 
that  pure  language  to  which  our  forefathers  were 
turned,  and  adopt  the  unsound  words  of  You  to 
a  single  person;  and  calling  the  days  of  the  week 
and  months  by  the  heathen  names;  and  those, 
(JlJj  our  masters  and  mistresses,  who  are  not  really 
01  j  so ;  forgetting  the  command  to  call  no  man 
master.  Is  not  this  returning  to  the  night  of 
apostasy,  and  in  our  dealings  and  converse  with 
men,  crucifying  afresh  the  Son  of  God,  and 
putting  him  to  open  shame,  by  thus  denying 
him,  or  refusing  to  bear  his  cross  and  testimony 
to  the  world  ? 

"  We  believe  there  is  a  number  amongst  you, 
who  by  example,  have  been  trained  in  a  devia- 
tion from  our  holy  profession  ;  and  these  we  ten- 
derly address,  and  exhort  to  feel  for  themselves 
after  the  influence  of  that  holy  spirit,  which  leads 
its  followers  in  the  same  path,  however  remote 
from  outward  help  their  situations  in  life  may 
be ;  for  the  peculiar  privilege  of  these  is,  they 
need  not  that  any  man  teach  them,  but  as  this 
same  divine  anointing  teacheth  them  all  things. 
Though  you  may  have  but  few  to  strengthen 
your  hands,  by  their  example  and  sympathy  with 
you  in  your  honest  endeavors  to  break  down  the 
partition  walls  which  the  enemy  has  raised  to 
prevent  your  advancement  to  the  perfect  day  of 
God }  yet  be  not  dismayed  in  your  labors,  but 
remember  the  fervent  zeal  of  our  predecessors  in 
the  truth ;  how  they  endured  the  persecutions 
of  that  day,  and  how,  with  unconquerable  forti- 


tude and  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will,  they 
steadily  pursued  the  path  of  true  self-denial,  and 
fought  the  good  fight  of  faith.  And  if  we,  in 
this  day  of  deep  declension,  look  to  the  Rock  of 
our  strength,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  that  it  is  a 
day  which  calls  for  diligence;  and  that  whatever 
pointings  of  duty  we  are  favored  with,  our  pre- 
servation depends  upon  a  faithfulness  thereto. 
And  therefore,  beloved  friends,  be  ye  engaged  to 
see  what  it  is  that  keeps  you  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, and  prevents  your  feeling  the  strengthen- 
ing and  consolating  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ ;  that  so,  you  may  be  enabled  to  remove 
the  impediment  out  of  the  way,  be  faithful  to  the 
Lord,  and  stand  in  the  authority  of  his  truth  ; 
that  endeavoring  to  rule  your  own  houses  well, 
and  to  have  your  children  in  subjection  with  all 
gravity,  you  may  know  his  baptizing  power  upon 
your  spirits,  in  your  assembling  together  ;  and 
your  secret  prostration  and  fervent  breathings, 
will  be  acceptable  to  his  holy  eye,  and  blessed 
by  his  bountiful  hand  :  and  in  your  meetings 
for  discipline,  you  will  likewise  be  seasoned  with 
the  salt  of  the  covenant,  and  by  your  honest  en- 
deavors to  keep  the  camp  clean  from  all  dis- 
orderly walkers,  you  will  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  your  minds  become  united  together 
in  the  bond  of  true  peace.  Thus,  may  it  please 
the  Lord  to  operate  upon  your  spirits,  and  to  in- 
fluence the  youth  amongst  you  to  a  watchful  at- 
tention to  their  thoughts,  their  words,  and  ac- 
tions; that  being  preserved  from  mixing  with 
those  who  would  draw  away  their  minds  from 
the  discoveries  of  truth,  and  centre  them  in  the 
corrupt  language,  and  changeable  customs  of  the 
world,  they  may  prefer  a  religious  awfulness 
upon  their  spirits,  and  seek  for  that  pure  fear  of 
the  Lord  which  is  a  fountain  of  life,  preserving 
from  the  snares  of  death,  and  securing  a  safe 
hiding-place  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

With  satisfaction  we  acknowledge,  that  we  felt, 
whilst  with  you,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has 
been  at  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and 
that  some  of  these  have  submitted  thereto ;  to 
whom  our  spirits  were  and  are  led  into  near  sym- 
pathy, and  filled  with  an  earnest  desire  for  their 
preservation  and  progress  in  that  good  work 
which  is  begun  in  their  hearts.  Be  encouraged, 
beloved  friends,  to  hold  on  your  way,  and  more 
fully  to  submit  your  necks  to  the  holy  yoke,  that 
thereby  you  may  be  made  willing  to  suffer  for 
the  cause  of  truth  :  and  though  you  may  not  have 
many  examples  and  helpers  in  the  Lord,  yet 
being  engaged  to  dwell  near  the  Root  of  divine 
life,  and  seeking  for  strength  therefrom,  you  will 
feel  the  progressive  dispensation  of  the  heavenly 
Visitant,  and  grow  in  stature,  from  the  state  of 
children,  to  young  men  in  the  Lord.  Let  situa- 
tions be  what  they  may,  and  outward  advantages 
ever  so  great,  we  are  abundantly  convinced,  that 
whoever  experience  an  inheritance  in  the  truth, 
and  an  establishment  therein,  must  purchase  it 
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for  themselves,  learn  to  live  on  manna  of  their 
own  gathering,  and  know  from  whence  all  their 
fresh  springs  proceed. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  the  fervent  desire  of 
our  spirits  is,  that  you  may  be  stirred  up  to  a 
renewed  sense  of  the  declension  of  the  present 
day,  and  under  it,  be  engaged  to  seek  for  strength 
to  establish  you  in  every  good  word  and  work ; 
that  being  clothed  with  a  zeal  according  to  know- 
ledge, for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  her  borders,  you  may  become  established 
as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  having  the  light  of  the 
gospel  day  upon  your  dwellings.  M.  P. 

S.  G. 

Bbnfieldside,  ^th  mo.  1th,  1182. 

To  Leopold  the   Second,    King  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  &c.,  (&c. 

Amongst  the  numerous  congratulations  await- 
ing thy  accession  to  the  imperial  crown,  accept, 
0  King  !  our  Christian  good  wishes  and  solici- 
tude for  thy  present  and  eternal  well-being.  We 
are  conscious  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  liberty 
of  addressing  thee,  but  from  a  belief  that  the 
Lord  Almighty,  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of 
men,  and  giveth  them  to  whomsoever  he  will, 
hath  inclined  us  to  leave  our  habitations  to  visit 
some  parts  of  this  country,  and  now  engages  us, 
in  gospel  love,  to  express  our  secret  and  united 
prayer,  that  thou  mayst  be  an  instrument  in  his 
holy  hand,  for  the  advancement  of  that  glorious 
day,  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  "  when  swords 
shall  be  beaten  into  plough  shares,  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more/' 

The  great  design  of  our  universal  Parent,  in 
sending  his  beloved  Son  a  light  into  the  world, 
is  for  his  own  glory  in  the  salvation  of  mankind  ; 
and  for  this  gracious  end,  he  hath  given  to  all 
men  a  measure  of  his  own  eternal  spirit.  To  co- 
operate with  Him  herein,  dignifies  human  nature, 
and  is  particularly  deserving  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention  of  princes.  The  smallest  revela- 
tion of  this  heavenly  gift  in  the  believing  soal, 
having  a  degree  of  omnipotence  in  it,  brings  into 
subjection  the  natural  will  and  wisdom  of  man, 
and  discovers  to  us  the  noble  purposes  of  our  crea- 
tion; it  diffuses  that  true  benevolence  which 
characterizes  genuine  Christianity,  and  renders 
dear  to  a  prince  the  happiness  of  all,  even  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects;  imprinting  upon  his 
mind  the  superior  value  of  an  immortal  soul  to 
all  worldly  acquisitions.  Through  the  neglect 
of  a  principle  so  pure  and  important,  how  hath 
the  rational  part  of  Grod's  creation  been  sacrificed 
to  the  irregular  passions  of  sovereigns ;  and  many 
unprepared  souls  precipitated  into  an  awful 
futurity  !  That  the  gospel  dispensation  is  in- 
tended to  remedy  these  evils,  and  promote  the 
government  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  that  the 
Gentiles  are  to  come  to  its  light,  and  kings  to  the 


brightness  of  its  arising,  are  truths  to  which  the 
sacred  records  abundantly  testify. 

May  this  be  thy  happy  experience,  0  king ! 
that  so  the  power  thou  art  providenti-ally  intrusted 
with,  beiog  subservient  to  divine  wisdom,  thy 
example  may  influence  the  minds  of  other  princes, 
who  also  beholding  its  excellency,  may  unite  in 
encouraging  their  subjects  to  decline,  in  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance,  whatever  is  contrary  to 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
And  mayst  thou  be  enriched  with  all  spiritual 
blessings;  that  these  added  to  thy  temporal  ones, 
may  not  only  perfect  thy  happiness,  but  perpetu- 
ate it  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  and 
qualify  thee,  acceptably,  to  cast  down  thy  crown 
at  the  feet  cf  Him  who  is  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  who  lives  and  reigns  for  ever  and 
ever. 

George  and  Sarah  Dillwyn,  of  Burlington,  Xew 
Jersey,  North  America. 
Sarah  Grubb,  Clonmel,  Ireland, 
Joshua  Beale,  Cork, 

Members  of  the  Keligious  Society  of  Friends 
in  those  countries  and  Great  Britain,  commonly 
called  Quakers. 

Mulheim  on  the  Rhine,  29tli  of  9th  month  called 
September,  1790. 
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Selected  from  "  Power  of  Religion." 
SOLOMON. 

Solomon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ex- 
traordinary characters  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  advice  which  this  prince  re- 
ceived from  his  father  David,  a  short  time  before 
his  decease,  is  very  remarkable ;  and  doubtless 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  "  Thou, 
Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy 
father ;  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and 
with  a  willing  mind;  for  the  Lord  searcheth  all 
hearts.  If  thou  seek  him  he  will  be  found  of 
thee;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee 
off  for  ever." 

This  king  having  made  a  great  and  solemn 
offering  to  God,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  Lord  was  well  pleased  with  his  piety 
and  zeal;  and  desired  him  to  ask  what  he  should 
give  him."  Humbled  under  the  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  him,  and  of  his  incapabilty 
to  govern  so  numerous  a  people,  he  declared  that 

he  was  but  a  little  child  and  instead  of  rich- 
es and  honor,  and  length  of  days,  he  desired  that 
God  would  bestow  upon  him  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, that  he  might  prudently  and  happily  rule 
the  nation  over  which  he  had  placed  him.  This 
choice  was  so  much  approved  by  the  Almighty, 
that  he  gave  him  a  wise  and  understanding  heart, 
and  added  riches  and  honor  to  the  gift. 

Solomon  was  directed  by  God  to  build  him  a 
temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  this  order  he  faithful- 
ly executed.  The  prayer  which  he  made  at  the 
dedication  of  this  grand  edifice,  breathes  the  most 
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devout  and  humble  disposition,  and  the  most 
ardent  desire  for  the  real  happiness  of  his  people, 
^'•'s  One  can  scarcely  ever  peruse  it,  without  feeling 
degree  of  the  same  pious  ardor,  which  pervaded 
and  animated  the  breast  of  the  royal  supplicant, 
on  that  solemn  occasion.  At  this  moment,  he 
shone  in  his  highest  lustre ;  nor  can  we  conceive 
any  thing  upon  earth  more  dignified  and  majestic, 
■J'l  than  his  deportment  on  the  dedication  of  this 
sacred  structure.  We  are  compelled  to  revere 
the  character  of  the  monarch,  who  with  such 
uncommon  zeal,  stood  before  his  nobles,  his 
princes,  and  his  people,  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, and  as  a  priest  of  the  most  high  Grod. 

This  illustrious  prince,  however,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  so  far  mistook  the  source  of  true  hap- 
piness  as  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  great 
enjoyments  from  the  world.  He  sought  for  and 
obtained  all  the  means  of  pleasure  ',  but  found 
himself,  in  the  end<  greatly  disappointed.  The 
result  of  this  search  and  experiment,  he  gives  us 
in  these  memorable  lines  :  I  said  to  my  heart, 
T  will  prove  thee  with  mirth ;  therefore  enjoy 
pleasure :  and,  behold  !  this  also  is  vanity.  I 
inade  great  works,  built  houses,  planted  vine- 
yards, made  gardens  and  orchards,  and  planted 
trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruits.  I  procured 
servants  and  maidens ;  I  gathered  silver  and  gold, 
and  the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings.  I  obtained 
men  and  women  singers,  and  the  delights  of  the 
sons  of  men,  as  musical  instruments,  and  those 
of  all  sorts.  So  I  was  great,  and  increased  more 
than  all  that  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
whatever  my  eyes  desired,  I  kept  not  from  them; 
I  withheld  not  my  heart  from  any  joy.  Then 
I  looked  on  the  works  which  my  hands  had 
wrought ;  and,  behold  !  all  was  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit/^ 

After  this  full  persuasion,  that  real  happiness 
was  not  to  be  found  in  sensual  pleasure  or  world- 
ly honors,  he  concludes  with  solemnly  recom- 
mending piety  and  virtue,  as  the  great  objects 
for  which  we  were  brought  into  being ;  and  which 
will  not  only  yield  the  best  enjoyments  of  life, 
but  will  support  us  in  that  day,  when  we  must 
make  up  our  final  account.  "  Fear  God,  and 
keep  his  commandments.  This  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  For  God  will  bring  every  work  into 
judgment,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be 
evil." 

.  "When  we  reflect,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "on  the 
character  of  him  who  delivered  these  sentiments, 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  they  deserve  a  serious 
and  attentive  examination.  For  they  are  not  the 
declarations  of  a  pedant,  who,  from  an  obscure 
retirement,  declaims  against  pleasures  which  he 
never  knew.  They  are  not  the  invectives  of  a 
discontented  man,  who  takes  revenge  upon  the 
world  by  satirizing  those  enjoyments  which  he 
sought  in  vain  to  obtain.  They  are  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  great  and  prosperous  prince,  who  had 
once  given  full  scope  to  his  desires  ;  who  was 


thoroughly  acquainted  with  life  in  its  most  flat- 
tering scenes  ;  and  who  now,  reviewing  all  that 
he  had  enjoyed,  delivers  to  us  the  result  of  long 
experience  and  tried  wisdom." 

We  have  often  been  impressed  with  the  sub- 
limity and  beauty  of  the  language  used  by  the 
King  of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected, 
and  think  it  worthy  to  be  appended  to  the  above 
sketch  of  his  life. — Ed. 

"  And  he  stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
and  spread  forth  his  hands  ;  (for  Solomon  had 
made  a  brazen  scaffold  of  five  cubits  long,  and 
four  cubits  broad,  and  three  cubits  high,  and  had 
set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  court;  and  upon  it  he 
stood,  and  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees  before 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  spread  forth 
his  hands  toward  heaven,)  and  said,  0  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  there  is  no  God  like  thee  in  the  heav- 
en, nor  in  the  earth,  which  keepest  covenant, 
aad  shewest  mercy  unto  thy  servants,  that  walk 
before  thee  with  all  their  hearts. 

"  Thou  which  hast  kept  with  thy  servant  David 
my  father,  that  which  thou  hast  promised  him  ; 
and  spakest  with  thy 'mouth,  and  hast  fulfilled 
it  with  thine  hand,  as  it  is  this  day.  Now,  there- 
fore, 0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  keep  with  thy 
servant  David  my  father,  that  which  thou  hast 
promised  him,  saying,  '  There  shall  not  fail  thee 
a  man  in  my  sight  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
Israel ;  yet,  so  that  thy  children  take  heed  to 
their  way  to  walk  in  my  law,  as  thou  hast  walk- 
ed before  me.'  Now  then,  0  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
let  thy  word  be  verified,  which  thou  hast  spoken 
unto  thy  servant  David.  But  will  God  in  very 
deed  dwell  with  men  on  the  earth  ?  Behold  ! 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee  ;  but  how  much  less  this  house  which  I  have 
built? 

"  Have  respect  therefore  to  the  prayer  of  thy 
servant,  and  to  his  supplication,  0  Lord  my  God, 
to  hearken  unto  the  cry  and  the  prayer  which 
thy  servant  prayeth  before  thee  :  That  thine 
eyes  may  be  open  upon  this  house  day  and  night, 
upon  the  place  whereof  thou  hast  said,  that  thou 
would'st  put  thy  name  there ;  to  hearken  unto 
the  prayer  which  thy  servant  prayeth  toward  this 
place.  Hearken,  therefore,  unto  the  supplications 
of  thy  servant,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  which 
they  shall  make  toward  this  place ;  hear  thou 
from  thy  dwelling-place,  even  from  heaven ;  and 
when  thou  liearest,  forgive. 

"If  a  man  sin  against  his  neighbor,  and  an 
oath  be  laid  upon  him  to  make  him  swear,  and 
the  oath  come  before  thine  altar  in  this  house  ; 
then  hear  thou  from  heaven,  and  do,  and  judge 
thy  servants,  by  requiting  the  wicked,  by  recom- 
pensing his  way  upon  his  own  head  ;  and  by  justi- 
fying the  righteous,  by  giving  him  according  to 
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his  righteousnesss.  And  if  ihy  people  Israel  be 
put  to  the  worse  before  the  enemy,  because  they 
have  sinned  against  thee;  and  shall  return  and 
confess  thy  name,  and  pray  and  make  supplica- 
tion before  thee  in  this  house ;  then  hear  thou 
from  the  heavens  and  forgive  the  sin  of  thy 
people  Israel,  and  bring  them  again  unto  the 
land  which  thou  gavest  to  them  and  to  their 
fathers. 

When  the  heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no 
rain,  because  tlipy  have  sinned  against  thee;  yet 
if  they  pray  toward  this  place,  and  confess  thy 
name,  and  turn  from  their  sin,  when  thou  dost 
afflict  them ;  then  hear  thou  from  heaven,  and 
forgive  the  sin  of  thy  servants,  and  of  thy  people 
Israel,  when  thou  hast  taught  them  the  good  way 
wherein  they  should  walk;  and  send  rain  upon 
thy  land,  which  thou  hast  given  unto  thy  people 
for  an  inheritance.  If  there  be  death  in  the  land, 
if  there  be  pestilence,  if  there  be  blasting,  or  mil- 
dew, locusts,  or  caterpillars;  if  their  enemies  be- 
siege them  in  the  cities  of  their  land;  whatsoever 
sore,  or  whatsoever  sickness  there  be;  then  what 
prayer,  or  what  supplication  soever  shall  be  made 
of  any  man,  or  of  all  thy  people  Israel,  when 
every  one  shall  know  his  own  sore,  and  his  own 
grief,  and  shall  spread  forth  his  hands  in  this 
house;  then  hear  thou  froba  heaven  thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  forgive,  and  render  unto  every  man 
according  unto  all  his  wajs,  whose  heart  thou 
knowest  ;  (for  thou  only  knowest  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men)  that  they  may  fear  thee, 
to  walk  in  thy  ways,  so  long  as  they  live  in  the 
land  which  thou  gavest  unto  our  fathers.  More- 
over, concerning  the  stranger,  which  is  not  of 
thy  people  Israel,  but  is  come  from  a  far  country 
for  thy  great  name's  sake,  and  thy  mighty  hand, 
and  thy  stretched-out  arm ;  if  they  come  and  pray 
in  this  house ;  then  hear  thou  from  the  heavens, 
even  from  thy  dwelling-place,  and  do  according 
to  all  that  the  stranger  calleth  to  thee  for ;  that 
all  people  of  the  earth  may  know  thy  name,  and 
fear  thee,  as  doth  thy  people  Israel,  and  may 
know  that  this  house  which  I  have  built  is  call- 
ed by  thy  name.  If  thy  people  go  out  to  war 
against  their  enemies  by  the  way  that  thou  shalt 
send  them,  and  th'ey  pray  unto  thee  toward  this 
city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which 
I  have  built  for  thy  name  ;  then  hear  thou  from 
the  heavens  their  prayer  and  their  supplication, 
and  maintain  their  cause.  If  they  sin  against 
thee,  (for  there  is  no  man  which  sinneth  not,) 
and  thou  be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver  them 
over  before  their  enemies,  and  they  carry  them 
away  captives  unto  a  land  far  off  or  near ;  yet  if 
they  bethink  themselves  in  the  land  whither  they 
are  carried  captive,  and  turn  and  pray  unto  thee 
in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  saying,  '  We  have 
sinned,  we  have  done  amiss,  and  have  dealt  wick- 
edly;' if  they  return  to  thee  with  all  their  heart, 
and  with  all  their  soul,  in  the  land  of  their  cap- 
tivity, whither  they  have  carried  them  captives, 


and  pray  toward  their  land  which  thou  gavest 
unto  their  fathers,  and  tow^^rd  the  city  which 
thou  hast  chosen,  and  toward  the  house  which  I 
have  built  for  thy  name  ;  then  hear  thou  from 
the  heavens,  even  from  thy  dwelling  place,  their 
prayer  and  their  supplications,  and  maintain  their 
cause,  and  forgive  thy  people  which  have  sinned 
against  thee.  Now,  my  God,  let,  I  beseech  thee, 
thine  eyes  be  open,  and  let  thine  ears  be  attentive 
unto  the  prayer  that  is  made  in  this  place.  Now, 
therefore,  arise,  0  Lord  God,  into  thy  resting- 
place,  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength  ;  let  thy 
priests,  0  Lord  God,  be  clothed  with  salvation  ; 
and  let  thy  saints  rejoice  in  goodness.  0  Lord 
God,  turn  not  away  the  face  of  thine  anointed, 
remember  the  mercies  of  David  thy  servant." 

The  following  address  is  the  one  alluded  to  in 
the  Memoir  of  John  Jackson,  as  having  been 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  Danish  Colonies. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ST.  CROIX. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quak- 
ers, from  Pennsylvania  in  America,  now  engaged 
in  a  mission  of  Gospel  love  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  with  the  approbation  and  unity  of  our 
brethren  and  sisters  in  profession  with  us,  hav- 
ing requested  of  the  Governor  permission  to  hold 
religious  meetings  on  this  Island,  and  having  by 
his  note,  bearing  date  Dec.  6th,  18-iO,"  been 
forbidden  to  appoint  such  meetings,  deem  it  re- 
spectful to  explain  more  fully  the  object  of  our 
visit  than  we  have  been  permitted  to  do  by  per- 
sonal intercourse  amongst  you. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have,  from  their  ear- 
liest rise,  maintained  as  a  fundamental  point  of 
doctrine,  that  a  measure  or  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  the  true  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  is  given  to  all 
men,  to  lead  and  guide  them  in  the  path  cf  duty. 
That  this  is  the  appearing  of  "  Christ  within,'' 
which  the  Apostle  declared  to  be  the  hope  of 
glory,"-  Col.  i.  27,  and  the  same  Divine  Power 
which  the  blessed  Jesus  alluded  to,  when  he  gave 
this  command  to  his  disciples,  "  Go  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.    Mat.  28:  19,  20. 

This  Divine  principle  or  light  of  Christ  within, 
is  that  to  which  our  worthy  predecessor,  George 
Fox,  called  the  attention  of  the  people,  as  an  ef- 
ficacious teacher  and  spiritual  guide  to  salvation, 
and  all  the  consequent  joys  connected  with  the 
soul's  redemption  ;  that  they  might,  by  their 
obedience  to  its  blessed  teachings,  conforu)  their 
lives  to  the  example  and  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thus  find  peace  with  God  their  Crea- 
tor.   Hence  it  is  declared  by  Wm.  Penn,  one  of 
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the  most  distinguished  writers  in  our  Society,  in 
ihis  account  of  this  rise  and  progress,  that  a  be- 
llief  in  the  light  of  Christ  within,  as  God's 
gift  for  man's  salvation,''  is  their  characteristic  or 
main  distinguishing  point  or  principle  of  doc- 
trine. And  in  relation  to  those  whom  it  pleased 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  call  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  under  our  name,  the  same  writer 
asserts,  "  These  experimental  preachers  of  glad 
tidings  of  God's  truth  and  kingdom,  could  not 
run  when  they  list,  or  preach,  or  pray,  but  as 
Christ  their  Redeemer  prepared  and  moved  them 
by  his  blessed  spirit,  for  which  they  waited  in 
their  services  or  meetings,  and  spoke  as  that  gave 
them  utterance."  They  went  not  forth  in  their 
own  will  or  time,  but  in  the  will  of  God,  and 
spake  not  their  own  studied  matter,  but  as  they 
were  opened  and  moved  of  his  spirit,  with  which 
they  were  well  acquainted  in  their  own  conver- 
ision.  They  directed  people  to  a  principle  in 
themselves,  though  not  of  themselves,  by  which 
all  they  aaserted,  preached  or  exhorted  others  to, 
jmight  be  known  in  them  through  experience  to 
jbe  true." 

'  Rise  and  Progress. — Although  many  of  the 
iwise  builders  of  systems  of  religion  have  rejected 
this  revelation  of  Christ,  or  manifestation  of  his 
spirit  in  man,  for  a  foundation,  our  forefathers 
professed  to  build  upon  it, — as  a  rock  immova- 
ble— as  "  the  cornerstone,  the  tried  stone,  elect 
and  precious,"  which  the  Lord's  prophet  declared 
should  "  be  laid  in  Zion."  Isa.  28  :  16.— They 
doubtless  were  sincere  in  their  convictions  of  the 
duties  of  religion,  when  under  the  influence  of 
[the,  Holy  Spirit,  they  went  forth  as  the  servants 
of  Jesus  Christ  visiting  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
to  call  man  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
under  the  dominion  and  power  of  transgression 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God; 
for  they  manifested  their  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples thus  professed,  and  the  various  testimonies 
to  practical  righteousness,  which  these  principles 
taught  them  to  maintain,  by  a  willingness  to 
suffer  persecutions  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gos- 
pel's. Fines,  imprisonments,  the  deprivation  of 
many  earthly  comforts,  and  even  the  loss  of  life 
itself,  were  inflicted  upon  them,  because  they 
could  say  with  the  apostle,  when  he  was  arraign- 
ed for  his  faith  before  Felix,  to  answer  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  his  accusers  : — 
"  This  I  confess  unto  thee,  that  after  the  way 
which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of 
my  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets.  Acts,  24:  14. — 
The  spirit  of  persecution  drove  many  of  them 
from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  to  seek  a  refuge 
and  a  shelter  among  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 
In  the  wilderness  of  America  they  found  an 
asylum,  where  among  the  aborigines  of  the  forest, 
they  could  enjoy  that  religious  liberty  and  toler- 
ation which  had  been  denied  them  by  the  more 
enlightened  professors  of  their  native  land.  The 


Indian  opened  to  them  his  lonely  wigwam,  and 
in  some  instances  they  consecrated  the  caves  and 
holes  of  the  earth  to  the  worship  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Then  the  enlightened  Penn  founded  a 
colony  which  still  retains  his  name,  where  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all.  There 
the  tree  of  religious  liberty  was  planted,  under 
the  shade  of  which,  the  persecuted  of  all  nations 
were  permitted  to  repose  with  safety,  and  many 
generations  have  already  partaken  of  the  fruits 
that  grow  upon  its  goodly  branches. 

We  are  unshaken  in  the  religion  of  our  fath- 
ers ;  like  them  we  believe  in  the  light  of  Christ 
within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation — like 
them,  we  believe  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
is  as  able  now  as  formerly,  to  make  use  of  the 
weak  things  of  this  world,  to  advance  his  cause. 
He  set  us  the  example  by  choosing  some  of  the 
illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee,  to  be  among  the 
first  promulgators  of  his  Gospel.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  man,  are 
not  an  essential  qualification  for  a  minister  of 
Christ ;  neither  do  they  receive  a  true  qualifica- 
tion from  the  ordinations  of  man,  or  by  virtue  of 
an  appointment  from  royal  authority,  or  the  con- 
sent of  human  governments,  for  they  are  the 
servants  of  Christ  only,  whom  he,  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  calls  to  the  labor  he  hath  assigned  them, 
and  they  only  are  truly  qualified  to  testify  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  who  can  say  with 
the  apostle,  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the 
gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after 
man,  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither 
was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ" — and  whose  preaching  is,  not  as  Paul 
said,  "  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  as  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth." 

Without  assuming  to  ourselves  any  thing  more 
than  belongs  to  the  very  least  of  the  family  of 
Christ,  we  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  we  believe 
that  our  Divine  Master,  whom  we  desire  to  serve, 
hath  required  at  our  hand  the  religious  service 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  is  not  our  mission 
to  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men, 
or  to  call  them  to  absurd  opinions  and  speculative 
theology ;  but  it  is  to  invite  them  to  embrace 
those  principles  of  practical  righteousness  which 
will  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion.  We  dare  not  preach  or  pray  in 
our  own  wills,  nor  in  our  own  time,  only  as 
Christ,  our  heavenly  Shepherd,  is  pleased  to  ena- 
ble us,  poor  instruments,  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel.  We  covet  no  man's  silver 
or  gold — we  are  not  in  pursuit  of  any  earthly 
treasure — we  seek  not  the  praise  of  men.  But 
the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  and  for  the 
spreading  of  that  religion  which  breathes  "  glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good 
will  to  men,"  we  have  left  the  endearments  of 
home,  to  encounter  the  many  trials  and  respon- 
sibilities connected  with  a  gospel  mission  among 
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strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  men  concerning  us,  God  is  a  wit 
ness,  that  it  is  the  religion  of  Jesus,  which  era- 
braces  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  fel- 
lows heirs  of  immortality,  we  desire  only  to  pro- 
mote. We  have  nothing  but  love  for  all  men. 
Our  request  to  mingle  with  you  in  religious  fel- 
lowship, was  because  this  benevolent  feeling  in 
our  hearts  extended  towards  you,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  having  acted  consistent  therewith, 
in  making  the  attempt  we  did,  to  discharge  a 
duty  we  feel  we  owe  to  you,  and  to  Him  who  is 
the  Searcher  of  Hearts.  We  desire  not  to  pay 
any  disrespect  whatever  to  the  powers  that  be, 
remembering  the  Divine  Master  not  only  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  be  wise  as  serpents/' 
but  harmless  as  doves."  Therefore  we  are  wil- 
ling patiently  to  bear  our  burden — hoping  that 
the  day  may  speedily  arrive,  when  the  feet  of 
those  who  are  commissioned  to  publish  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  may  be  permitted  to  tread 
upon  all  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  to  proclaim 
unto  Zion,  ''Thy  God  reigneth."  And  while  we 
are  willing  patiently  to  suffer  in  spirit  with  the 
seed  of  the  Church,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
our  conviction  that  the  exercise  of  human  autho- 
rity on  the  consciences  of  men,  is  utterly  at  va- 
riance with  the  benign  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  are  well  aware  that  nations  have  not  unfre- 
quently  assumed  the  right  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority, by  establishing  what  is  called  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  over  which  such  authority 
has  sway,  and  which  is  either  directly  or  re- 
motely supported  by  the  sword.  The  subjects  of 
such  governments  are  required,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  conform  their  views  of  worship- 
ping their  Creator  to  the  standard  thus  set  up 
for  them,  and  they  who  may  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously dissent  therefrom,  are  subjected  to  a 
spiritual  bondage.  We  believe  this  has  ever 
been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  C  hrist's 
kingdom. 

This  religion  can  never  be  forced  upon  men. 
They  can  only  be  induced  to  embrace  it,  as  the 
effectual  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  them 
to  see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  as 
they  behold  the  excellence  of  a  life  of  holiness 
before  God,  exhibited  in  the  daily  walk  of  its 
professors. 

Nor  are  the  ministers  of  Christ's  church  ex-' 
clusively  confined  to  any  particular  sect,  nation,  or 
part  of  the  great  family  of  man.  For  it  is  em- 
phatically declared  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him. 

If  in  the  exercise  of  worldly  power,  men  pre- 
sume to  deny  to  even  the  least  of  Christ's  mes- 
sengers the  liberty  wherewith  he  hath  made  them 
free,  upon  them  must  devolve  the  awful  respon- 
sibility of  rejecting  Christ  himself,  according  to 
his  own  declaration : — *'  He  that  receiveth  whom- 


soever I  send,  receiveth  me.''  And  again  : — "  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."  We  speak  these 
things  plainly  without  any  desire  to  offend  those 
who  bear  rule  over  you,  because  they  are  our 
conscientious  convictions.  We  secretly  hope  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  and  toleration  may  ad- 
vance, and  the  professors  of  the  Christian  name 
everywhere  unite  in  pulling  down  the  high  walla 
of  sectional  prejudice,  which  have  been  built  up 
between  them  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man, 
that  professing  to  worship  the  same  common 
Father,  and  aiming  for  the  same  heavenl}''  inher- 
itance in  the  world  to  come,  they  may  strive  to 
know  that  unity  of  spirit  upon  earth,  which  is 
to  bind  the  redeemed  of  all  generations  together 
in  "  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." 

Then  might  we  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  declaration  of  the  Prophet  will  be  ful- 
filled :  *'  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  exalted  above  all  the  hills,  and  all  nations 
shall  flow  unto  it.    Isaiah  2  :  2. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  leave  of  you  in  the 
language  of  Paul  to  his  brethren,  '*  Commending 
you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which 
is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  in- 
heritance among  all  them  which  are  sanctified." 
George  Truman. 
John  Jackson. 
Thomas  B.  Longstreth. 

St.  Croix,  12th  mo.  1th,  1840. 
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PHILADELPHIA  ELEVENTH  MONTH  8,  1856. 

The  Epistle  addressed  by  Sarah  Grubb  and 
her  companion,  to  the  members  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1782,  which 
appears  in  the  present  number,  contains  advice 
which  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  those  of  our 
name  at  the  present  time,  who  "  for  want  of 
keeping  an  eye  open  to  the  preserving  Power'' 
have  also  "  turned  from  a  pure  language,"  and 
'^mixed  with  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  world," 
until  those  "  who  are  looking  upon  us"  may  be 
led  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  by  which 
we  profess  to  be  led  and  guided ;  and  sometimes 
to  query  wherein  do  our  fruits  differ  from  those 
who  are  the  acknowledged  citizens  of  the  world. 

The  letter  from  her  to  King  Leopold,  signed 
also  by  George  Dillwyn  and  wife  and  Joshua 
Beale,  bears  the  impress  of  the  Gospel  Spirit. 
Could  the  pure  sentiment  it  would  inculcate  be 
heeded  by  the  rulers  of  our  land,  the  scenes 
which  now  disgrace  our  territorial  districts  and 
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"  legislative  halls,  would  be  displaced  by  the  higher 
and  more  exalted  condition  which  would  produce 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 


Died, — In  Baltimore,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
i  Tenth  month,  after  a  protracted  illness,  Mahala,  wife 
11!  j  of  John  Feast,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age. 

lli   ,  On  the  21st  inst.,  Hannah,  wife  of  William 

Sloan,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  in  the  76th  year  of 
ID,    her  age. 

oil  ,   

eN     '  OXYGEN. 

?  '  The  sea,  the  air,  and  the  dryland  would  cease  to 
I     By  this  name  we  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
]  king  of  the  elements,  whose  power  is  universal, 
exist  without  it.    It  is  our  friendly  ally  and  in- 
veterate foe.    We  cannot  exist  without  oxygen, 
i  yet  it  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  death  and  decay. 
;  It  is  the  giver  of  light  and  heat,  for  no  combus- 
tible material  can  burn  without  it.  In  fact,  were 
it  not  for  oxygen,  there  would  be  a  universal 
'^^  I  chaos  of  matter ;  there  would  be  no  living  thing 
creeping  or  growing  upon  the  face  of  the  globe; 
I  and  the  sun  would  shine  only  upon  a  metallic 
"n   spheroid,  such  as  is,  probably,  the  moon  and 
,  stars.    The  air,  containing  one-fifth  of  oxygen, 
i  is  the  natural  source  for  obtaining  it;  but  to 
'    separate  it  by  any  direct  process,  to  sift  it  out,  as 
it  were,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved  by  chemi- 
\  cal  genius.    When  we  want  oxygen  for  experi- 
ments we  separate  it  from  some  material  that  has 
already  drawn  it  from  the  atmosphere,  such  as 
the  oxyd  of  mercury  or  manganese.    The  novice 
may  also  obtain  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potass, 
i  It  is  a  very  simple  experiment.    Mix  a  little 
!  chlorate  of  potass  with  an  equal  weight  of  wash- 
ed silver  sand  ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  clean  oil 
flask,  and  set  it  over  a  clear  fire.    The  chlorate 
will  soon  melt,  and  then  boil ;  every  bubble  is  a 
bladder  of  oxygen  gas,  which  now  invisibly  fills 
the  flask.    To  prove  its  presence,  take  half  an 
inch  of  the  sulphur  end  of  a  match,  stick  it  on 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  fine  wire,  light  the  match, 
and  then  pass  it  into  the  interior  of  your  oxygen 
chamber  j  you  will  then  see  the  intense  vivifying 
efl'ects  of  the  king  of  the  elements  ;  and  if  you 
are  expert,  the  wire  will  take  fire  when  the  last 
of  the  match  is  consumed.  All  the  rest  you  will 
learn  without  a  book. — Septimus  Piesse. 


SLAVES  LIBERATED. 

George  W.  Johnson,  one  of  the  large  sugar 
planters  on  the  Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans, 
who  died  recently,  has  left  an  estate  valued  at 
not  less  than  $700,000.  He  has  by  his  will  man- 
umitted all  his  slaves,  tZOO  in  number.  They  are 
all  to  be  sent  to  Liberia  in  four  years  from  his 
death,  and  each  one  is  to  be  furnished  with  fifty 
dollars. 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Library  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Twenty- o-ne  years  have  elapsed  since  the  for- 
mation of  this  Association,  which  has  been  for 
that  period  silently,  though  usefully  pursuing  its 
career,  diffusing  benefits  amongst  the  members  of 
our  Society  and  others,  to  an  extent  that,  as  we 
conceive,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  too  highly. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  plan  of  reg- 
istering the  number  of  books  circulated,  and 
comparing  the  accounts  from  time  to  time,  as  has 
been  done  in  our  Annual  Report  for  several 
years,  had  not  been  commenced  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, or  even  at  the  very  origin  of  the  Institution; 
the  aggregate  that  could  now  be  presented  would 
prove  a  matter  of  astonishment  as  well  as  con- 
gratulation. 

By  summing  up  the  account  for  those  years  of 
which  we  have  a  record,  we  find  there  have  been 
loaned  from  the  Library  during  the  past  four 
years  and  nine  months  (commencing  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  1852)  no  less  than  Thirty -one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes  ! 

Could  we  have  furnished  a  correct  statement 
of  the  whole  number  loaned  during  the  entire 
period  of  its  existence  ;  or  were  even  an  estimate 
made,  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  increase  of 
latter  years,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  calculate  the  good  that  must  have 
been  accomplished  by  this  dissemination  of  se- 
lect publications  from  such  a  library  as  ours. 

Nor  are  those  who  present  themselves  as  bor- 
rowers of  these  books  the  only  ones  benefitted. 
Like  the  genial  warmth  of  a  blazing  fire,  diffusing 
a  glow  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness  over  an  entire 
household  ;  so,  in  many  instances,  doubtless,  do 
these  messengers  of  knowledge  and  instruction 
illumine  and  warm,  not  only  the  individual 
mind,  but  the  congregated  household  of  mind, 
spreading  light  and  intelligence  on  all  within 
their  influence.  The  domestic  tie  is  thus  strength- 
ened ;  a  love  of  home  fostered  and  cherished  ; 
the  desire  to  wander  from  this  sacred  enclosure 
in  search  of  pleasure,  discouraged,  if  not  sup- 
pressed, and  a  happiness  secured  that  the  unset- 
tled wanderer  knows  not  of. 

Gratifying  as  have  been  the  evidences  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
our  Institution  ;  the  Committee  upon  taking  into 
view  the  large  number  of  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  that  are  residents  of  this  city,  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  feeling  of  appreciation  might 
be  (if  not  ought  to  be)  yet  more  strongly  mani- 
fested by  a  still  more  extensive  use  of  its  books. 

In  reference  to  this  particular  point,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  (in  the  language  of  a  former  report) 
"  next  to  a  judicious  and  guarded  selection  of 
books,  this  may  be  well  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  institution — 
the  more  extensive  the  circulation  of  its  vol- 
umes, the  more  widely  will  its  benefits  be  dif- 
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fused  J  and  while  the  Committee  carefully  ex- 
clude from  its  shelves  the  deleterious  light  read- 
ing of  the  day,  they  nevertheless  endeavor  to 
exercise  a  liberality  of  view  in  their  selections, 
laboring  to  procure,  as  far  as  their  msans  will 
allow,  all  works  of  science,  history,  &c.,  and  the 
varied  miscellaneous  literature  constantly  being 
published,  whenever  such  can  be  procured  as  are 
unobjectionable  in  their  tendencies/' 

While,  in  the  same  year,  after  detailing  the 
great  care  that  had  been  taken  to  classify  and 
arrange  the  books  appropriated  to  the  Abridged 
and  Juvenile"  portion  of  the  Library,  and  in 
which  departmentthe  Committee  have  not  relaxed 
their  efforts,  they  "  direct  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents and  heads  of  families  to  this  fact,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  encourage 
the  children  under  their  care  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  advantages ;  and  reminding  them  that 
the  greater  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  our  funds 
receive,  the  better  able  will  we  be  to  keep  up, 
and  perfect  our  arrangements  in  this  particular ; 
the  constant  and  hard  usage  the  books  of  this 
department  receive,  demanding  a  more  frequent 
renewal  thati-  other  portions  of  the  library,  while 
additions  of  neio  hooks  are  also  constantly  being 
made  to  it.'' 

The  use  made  of  the  Library  for  the  past  year 
has  been  as  follows,  viz  : — 

During  the  first  six  months,  viz.,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Third  month  hoth  inclu- 
sive, there  were  loaned. 

On  778  applications  from  females,  2015  books, 
705        "  males,  1773 

Making  a  total  of  1483  applications,  on  which 
were  delivered  3788  books. 

During  the  last  six  months,  viz.,  from  Fourth 
month  1st  to  Ninth  month  80th  inclusive,  there 
were  loaned, 

On  469  applications  from  females,  996  books. 
"  431  males,  923 

Making  a  total  of  900  applications,  on  which 
were  delivered  1919  books.  Presenting,  when 
combined,  the  following  statistics  for  the  year, 
viz  : 

1247  applications  from  females  /  on  which  ^3011 
1136  "  "       males!  were  loaned  /  2696 

Showing  a  circalation  of  upwards  of  fifty- 
seven  hundred  volumes. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  using  the  Li- 
brary during  the  past  year  has  been 
228  females,  of  whom  98  C  were  appa-   1  16  years 
210    males,       "      107  1  rently  under  5  "  " 

438  individuals  "     205  "  " 

While  the  increase  of  the  Library  during  the 
same  period  has  been  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  volumes,  comprising  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen works  of  various  kinds,  a  few  of  which  were 
donations. 

The  entire  number  now  catalogued  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Library  is  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  classified  as  follows  : 


Abridged  and  Juvenile  707  volumes 

Scientific  560  " 

Religious  1147  " 

Voyages  and  Travels  503  " 

History  and  Biography  812 
Miscellaneous  903 
A  catalogue  of  these,  arranged  to  correspond 
with  each  separate  class,  is  for  sale  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  can  be  had  of  the  Librarian.  Each 
family  using  the  Library  should  procure  one,  as 
it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  selection  of  books. 

The  Library  is  now  open  on  Fourth  and  Seventh 
day  evenings,  for  the  accommodation  of  Friends 
generally  ]  Seventh  day  afternoons  being,  as 
usual,  appropriated  exclusively  for  females  ]  for 
the  more  pleasant  accommodation  of  whom,  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Librarian  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  Library 
Room,  during  the  periods  allotted  to  them. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  settled  to  the  22d  of 
Tenth  mo.,  inclusive  shows  an  expenditure  for 
the  past  year  of  four  hundred  dollars  and  92 
cents,  as  follows  : 

For  books  .  .  .  ^198.48 

Rebinding  books       .  .         .  13.67 

Librarian  andAssistant    .  .  110,28 

Insurance  on  books,  stationary,  &c.  .  15.96 
Commissions  for  collecting  annual  sub- 
scriptions .  .  .  37.15 
Expenses  of  annual  meeting,  &c.  .  .  6.82 
Gas  Bills  .  .  .  .  8.56 
Cleaning  room  .  .  .  .  8.00 
Attention  to  heater    .         .         .  2.00 


400.92 

The  Committee  propose  the  name  of  Thomas 
Ridgway  for  clerk,  and  Macpherson  Saunders  for 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  again  invoke  the  liberality  of  Friends  to  sus- 
tain an  Institution  whose  measure  of  good  to  be 
accomplished  necessarily  depends  upon  the  means 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Mo7ith,  1856. 


CONDENSED  EGG. 

A  process  has  been  devised  by  Messrs.  Thur- 
gar,  of  the  Albion  Mills,  Norwich,  for  drying  eggs, 
so  that  they  will  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  is  effected'  by  evaporation.  T&e  yolk  and 
white  of  the  egg  are  exposed  to  a  slow  heat,  and 
the  moisture  is  thus  driven  off.  The  whole  is  then 
reduced  to  powder  and  packed  up  in  tins.  The  ma- 
terial is  not  necessarily  kept  air-tight,  but  may  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  The  powder  is  used  in 
the  ordinary  way  as  eggs  are,  being  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  and  is  thus  an  excellent  substitute  for 
milk  on  long  voyages,  besides  capable  of  being 
used  for  all  cooking  purposes  in  the  same  way  as 
fresh  egg.  The  powder  will  keep  any  length  of  time 
without  fear  of  deterioration. — London  Paper, 
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THE  philanthropist's  EYE  SORES. 

If  the  dweller  in  some  distant  sphere  were  to 
visit  our  earth,  endowed  with  adequate  power  to 
survey  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants, 
he  might,  perhaps,  question  the  benevolence  of 

j  their  Creator,  or  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of 
his  providential  government.  But  upon  closer 
examination,  he  would  find  that  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  he  witnesses  are  attributable  solely  to 
the  transgression  of  laws,  ordained  with  a  view 
to  their  highest  improvement  and  happiness.  In- 
deed by  far  the  laro;est  portion  of  human  woes 
are  traceable  directly  to  the  predominance  of  a 
single  lust — the  lust  of  gain. 

I  Passing  over  the  legion  of  wrongs  and  frauds 
and  privations  that  result  from  sharp  competition 
in  all  trades  and  pursuits,  we  select  four  of  the 
most  prolific  fountains  of  human  ill,  and  we  shall 
find  that  each  of  them  is  supplied  mainly  by  the 
power  of  this  master  passion. 

I.  Strong  drink  occasions  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  crime  and  poverty  which  prevail  where  it 
is  freely  used.  Comparatively  very  few  offences 
are  committed  by  men  of  entirely  temperate 
habits,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  poor  be- 
comes so,  without  the  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
intoxicating  drink.  Were  it  possible  so  effectually 
to  interdict  for  one  year  the  use  of  such  drink, 
that  not  a  drop  should  pass  the  lips  of  any  person 
in  the  United  States,  the  saving  in  health,  wealth, 
and  comfort,  (the  people  themselves  being 
judges,)  would  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  How  near  to  such  an  interdiction 
would  be  the  making  the  sale  of  it  unprofitable, 
we  cannot  say.  The  appetite  for  it,  when  once 
excited,  is  unappeasable,  and  no  exorbitance  of 
price  will  prevent  its  indulgence.  To  cater  to  it 
is  the  study  of  thousands  who  seek  only  for  gain  ; 
and  were  this  stimulus  removed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  nine-tenths  of  the  present  con- 
sumption would  be  cut  off. 

The  details  of  the  liquor  trafiic,  and  the  bur- 
dens with  which  it  loads  the  community,  have 
been  often  enough  presented  to  public  view,  and 
need  not  be  repeated. 

II.  The  disastrous  effects  of  war  upon  public 
morals  and  prosperity,  will  not  be  denied.  No 
figures  can  represent,  no  mind  can  grasp  the 
sum  of  the  woes  which  a  war,  brief  as  that  re- 
cently terminated  in  Europe,  inflicts  on  the 
nations  involved  in*  it.  It  is  only  by  an  analyti- 
cal process — taking  each  individual  of  each 
belligerent  country  and  his  relations,  as  a  unit, 
and  computing  his  personal  losses,  privations  and 
sufferings  and  those  which  affect  his  family,  and 
then  striking  an  average  and  multiplying  by  one, 
three,  five  or  ten  hundred  thousand,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  express  one  item  of  the  sum  total. 
Then  would  come  into  the  estimate  the  prodigious  , 
burdens  imposed  on  the  community  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  every 


dollar  of  which  is  subtracted  from  the  means  of 
living.  The  loss  of  life  and  limbs  and  health — 
the  maintenance  of  hospitals,  and  the  endless  list 
of  pensioners  on  the  public  bounty,  constitute 
another  frightful  item  ;  and  there  still  remains 
that  unappreciable  but  most  formidable  evil — the 
corruption  of  public  morals,  from  the  absorption 
into  the  community  of  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  gross  and  loathsome  vices  of  a  camp. 
The  returns  of  crime  in  any  country  for  years 
succeeding  a  war,  show  this  conclusively,  but 
they  are  far  from  showing  the  subtle  and  wide- 
spread influences  of  habits  and  principles  that 
defile  and  undermine  society,  though  they  may 
not  be  developed  in  overt  criminal  acts. 

We  do  not  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  world  as  enables  us  to  determine 
what  wars  (if  any)  have  been  the  result  of  neces- 
sity. Such,  for  example,  as  those,  which  have 
been  waged  against  barbarous  hordes,  whom  no 
treaties  could  bind  and  who  acknowledged  no 
law  but  that  of  the  strongest;  or  such  as  have 
been  maintained  against  tyrants  and  oppressors, 
or  in  vindication  of  some  great  principle  of  right 
and  justice.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  to  what 
extent  (if  at  all)  wars  have  been  instrumental  in 
advancing  civilization  and  public  prosperity,  or 
developing  national  resources  and  energies.  It 
may  fairly  be  questioned,  however,  whether,  with 
the  limited  views  we  have  of  the  action  and  re- 
action of  moral  and  physical  agencies,  we  should 
be  justified  in  concluding,  that  whatever  benefi- 
cial results  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  war  would  not  have  been  produced  in  a  form 
and  measure  even  more  beneficent,  if  counsels  of 
peace  had  prevailed.  Still  less  warranted  would 
be  the  conclusion,  that  upon  striking  the  balance 
between  all  the  evil  and  all  the  good  the  former 
would  not  greatly  preponderate,  though  the  latter 
may  make  the  most  show. 

And  who  will  deny  that  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  all  the  wars  recorded  in  history,  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  lust  of  gain  ?  Some  adjoin- 
ing or  distant  territory — some  source  of  national 
wealth — some  branch  of  profitable  commerce — 
some  increase  of  power  or  dominion,  has  prompted 
the  preliminary  steps,  and  whatever  specious 
pretexts  may  arise  in  the  subsequent  negotiations, 
the  naked,  substantial,  radical  cause  is  the  same 
with  that  which  influenced  Achan  of  old.  He 
saw  "  the  wedge  of  gold  and  the  goodly  Babylon- 
ish garment  and  coveted  them,^'  and  had  circum- 
stances favored  or  required  it  and  the  prize  been 
worth  it,  the  sacrifice  of  one  life,  or  a  thousand, 
or  a  hundred  thousand,  would  have  been  no  bar 
to  its  possession. 

III.  The  slave  trade  is  the  offspring  of  a  lust 
for  gain.  The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
suppress  it,  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
successful,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
severity  of  prohibitory  laws  have  prompted  those 
who  carry  on  the  trafiic  to  more  secrecy,  and 
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that  the  victims  of  their  cruelty  are  only  the 
greater  sufferers.  Recent  instances  of  the  cap- 
ture of  vessels  in  our  own  waters,  whose  destina- 
tion was  but  too  evidently  to  the  African  coast, 
confirms  the  impression  that  the  trade  is  by  no 
means  suppressed. 

The  terrific  evils  of  the  slave  trade,  like  those 
of  war,  have  been  exhibited  with  all  the  vividness 
and  effect  which  their  nature  would  allow,  and 
yet  the  half  has  probably  never  been  disclosed. 
There  are  sources  of  sorrow  and  suffering  revealed 
only  to  the  omniscient  eye,  the  number,  and 
depth,  and  bitterness  of  which  are  not  told  on 
earth.  It  must  needs  be  so.  The  susceptibili- 
ties of  human  nature  are  not  restricted  to  color 
or  nativity.  Among  the  most  savage  tribes  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  there  are  abun- 
dant tokens  of  the  existence  of  tender  sympathies 
and  emotions,  as  there  are  in  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized countries  instances  of  brutishness  and 
barbarity  that  would  shock  a  savage. 

Probably  considerably  more  than  half  the 
human  race  are  this  day  in  a  state  of  absolute, 
unqalified  stibjection  to  the  rest.  What  a  picture 
for  a  benei|olent  eye  to  rest  upon  ! 

lY.  But  there  is  still  another  phase  of  human 
suffering,  and  one  in  which  the  connection  with 
the  lust  of  gain  is  still  more  disgustingly  revealed. 
We  refer  to  the  opium  trade.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  expose  the  fearful  ravages  which  the  use 
of  this  drug  is  making  among  people  of  Christian 
lands,  or  the  inhumanity  of  those  who  minister 
to  the  appetite  for  it  for  the  gain  they  make. 
We  look  at  it  upon  the  larger  and  more  frightful 
scale  of  an  article  of  commerce  among  nations. 

A  memorial  was  not  long  since  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  American  citizens  residing  in 
Ningpo,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  China,  and 
presenting  some  appalling  facts  respecting  the 
opium  trade.  From  this  document  we  derive 
what  we  suppose  to  be  a  correct  representation 
of  its  present  condition. 

Opium  was  first  imported  into  China  in  small 
quantities  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a  duty  as  a  medi- 
cal drug ;  but  when  it  assumed  the  character  of 
a  vicious  indulgence,  the  Emperor,  Keea-king, 
with  a  noble  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
subjects,  revoked  the  tariff  and  enacted  prohibi- 
tory laws  at  the  very  time  when  it  promised  to 
yield  the  largest  augmentation  to  the  Imperial 
revenue.  Large  quantities  of  the  drug,  seized 
in  the  hands  of  native  smugglers,  were  publicly 
destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates,  and 
both  venders  and  consumers,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
brought  to  condign  punishment. 

But  stringent  legislation,  official  vigilance  and 
the  lessons  of  experience,  so  far  from  effecting 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic,  were  ineffectual 
even  to  prevent  its  increase.  And  the  imperial 
government,  despairing  of  checkingthe  consump- 


tion without  cutting  off  the  supply,  at  length,  i 
1839,  seized  and  destroyed  the  cargoes  of  th 
opium  fleet,  then  anchored  in  Canton  river. 

A  war  ensued.    The  victors,  indeed,  did  nollil! 
insist  on  legalizing  the  opium  trade,  but  whe 
the  Chinese,  besides  defraying  the  cost  of  th 
war,  were  compelled  to  indemnify  the  owners  oiTw 
the  destroying  drug  in  the  sum  of  $9,000,000 
is  it  strange  that  they  should  regard  the  war  a 
undertaken  for  the  protection  of  a  contrabanc 
traffic,  and  ever  after  be  too  much  intimidate(| 
to  renew  their  efforts  for  its  suppression  ?  The 
have,  in  fact,  not  only  ceased  attempting  to  repelb  r- 
foreign  opium  vessels  from  the  coast,  but  hav< 
even  ceased  to  notice  the  infraction  of  the  pro|i)!ic! 
hibitory  laws  by  their  own  subjects.    The  conse 
quence  has  been  a  vast  extension  of  the  trade  |iJi 
In  1854  the  importation  of  opium  from  Indi 
amounted  to  67,000  chests,    which  cost  thd 
Chinese  the  enormous   sum  of  $25,945, OOOlienjt 
This  ruinous  trade  has  contributed  no  little  tc|tHli 
embarrass  the  government  and  derange  every  de 
partment  of  legitimate  trade.    But  the  exporta 
tion  of  the  precious  metals  in  payment  for  thisjitarc 
destructive  narcotic,  is  by  no  means  the  principaliiitBiii 
way  in  which  it  tends  to  impoverish  this  nation  .Ifecai 
For  numerous  as  are  the  foreigners  engaged  iniatcua 
importing  the  drug,  the  number  of  natives  em 
ployed  in  its  distribution  is  incomparably  greater  j 
and  heavy  as  is  the  price  paid  to  the  foreign  mer- 
chant, the  sum  levied  on  the  consumer  by  the 
native  retail  dealers  is  far  heavier.    Now,  if  to 
the  vast  number  of  agents  thus  withdrawn  fromLdcoi 
the  various  channels  of  useful  industry  we  add 
the  large  amount  abstracted  from  the  productive 
capital  of  the  country,  it  is  obvious  that  opium, 
even  if  it  were  harmless  in  other  respects,  must 
thus  inflict  a  deep  wound  on  the  national  pros- 
perity. 

"  But  this  is  not  even  an  approximate  measure 
of  the  effects  of  the  opium  trade.  Its.  greatest  ; 
evil  consists  in  impairing  the  energy  and  short- jfe 
ening  the  life  of  the  consumer.  When  addicted 
to  the  opium  pipe,  the  merchant  is  unfit  for  busi- 
ness for  several  hours  in  the  day ;  the  scholar 
becomes  drowsy  and  incapable  of  intellectual 
efibrt,  and  the  laborer  is  rendered  feeble,  ema- 
ciated and  unable  to  endure  fatigue ;  while,  in 
general  it  cuts  off  about  ten  years  from  that  part 
of  life  most  useful  to  society.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  opium  is  con- 
sumed, as  the  amount  of  domestic  growth  is  un- 
known ;  but  a  credible  estimate  gives  above 
6,000,000  as  the  number  upon  whom  the  foreign 
drug  produces  these  direful  effects  !  These  are 
found  in  all  grades  of  society,  from  the  mandarin 
to  the  coolie  ,  and  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
magnifies  the  evil  is,  that  opium-smokers  are  for 
the  most  part  men  of  mature  years,  who  do  not 
j  suffer  alone  the  consequences  of  their  vice,  but 
also  plunge  their  families  into  poverty  and 
I  wretchedness  by  the  speedy  dissipation  of  their 
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'i!)ropertj,  and  their  own  incapacity  for  business. 

'li(A.nd  when  frugality  and  industry  are  taxed  to 
he  utmost  :o  secure  a  livelihood  for  the  teeming 
iiillions  of  this  empire,  who  can  tell  the  wide- 

'^ei  ipread  misery  which  is  inflicted  by  this  treasure- 

tl^fvasting,  life-consuming  drug. 

There  are  still  other  ingredients  which  it  min- 
gles in  the  national  cup  of  wretchedness.  By 

* ''impoverishing  the  people  it  multiplies  thefts, 
obberies  and  piracy  ;  by  exhausting  the  circulat- 

^^ng  medium,  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  paying 
axes,  and  tends  to  excite  to  rebellion ;  while  it 

psl!lemora!izes  both  people  and  officers  by  accus- 
toming the  former  to  violate  and  the  latter  to 
jonnive  at  the  violation  of  the  laws.  Add  to 
his,  that  beside  death  from  starvation  and  sui- 
iide  occasioned  by  opium,  both  of  which  are  ap- 
)allingly  frequent,  the  use  of  opium  is  stated  on 
he  best  authority  to  shorten  life  by  a  period  of 
.en  years,  and  we  have  an  amount  of  destruction 
0  which  the  bloodiest  war  of  modern  times  can 
ifford  no  parallel.  The  number  which  Napoleon 
ost  in  his  disastrous  invasion  of  Kussia,  would 
carcely  foot  the  bill  of  mortality  in  China 
mnually  chargeable  to  the  use  of  opium.  The 
lecatombs  of  Mars  are  offered  with  a  pomp  and 
drcumstance  which  attract  the  attention  of  the 
yorld ;  but  here  Death  on  his  pale  horse  steals 
loiselessly  through  the  land,  lighting  the  opium- 
)ipe  at  each  dwelling. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  while  the  Chinese  re- 
;ard  the  smoking  of  opium  as  a  national  vice, 
nd  confess  their  share  in  its  guilt,  they  also  look 
)n  it  as  a  national  calamity,  and  accuse  foreign- 
rs  as  the  original  authors  of  it.  No  wonder  that 
,he  present  emperor,  like  his  ancestors,  refusing 
ill  solicitation  to  legalize  the  traffic,  cherishes 
Iso  the  hostility  of  his  ancestors  against  the 
lations  by  whose  people  it  is  carried  on.  Such 
s  the  distrust  with  which  our  national  character 
s  regarded  by  the  Chinese  government,  that 
here  is  little  room  to  expect  any  voluntary  con- 
icssion  of  further  commercial  privileges,  and 
*ven  those  which  we  now  enjoy  would  not  be 
ong  accorded  but  for  the  awe  of  foreign  arms. 
Chis  suspicion,  too,  instead  of  being  removed,  is 
lonfirmed  by  increasing  commercial  intercourse. 
The  Chinese  see  the  prohibited  trade  steadily 
growing ;  nearly  all  the  foreign  firms  engaged  in 
t,  more  or  less  directly  ;  and  at  three  of  the 
ipen  ports  they  have  more  recently  seen  members 
iif  a  house  largely  concerned  in  opium  smuggling 
.domed  with  the  insignia  of  the  United  States 
Consulship.  After  this  fact  it  is  needless  to  add 
hat  ships  which  convey  the  drug  display  our 
national  flag,  and  publicly  drive  their  trade 
yithin  the  limits  of  the  Consular  ports.  The 
rade,  it  is  true,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  British 
lubjects,  but  as  long  as  our  officers  and  citizens 
mgage  in  it  with  impunity,  and  protect  their 
vessels  by  our  stars  and  stripes,  our  country, 
i.hough  she  has  but  a  small  share  of  the  profits, 


will  come  in  for  no  light  dividend  of  its  guilt  and 
infamy. 

The  smallness,  however,  of  our  national  inter- 
est in  the  opium  trade  makes  it  the  easier  to  wipe 
the  stigma  from  our  country's  good  name ;  while 
with  Great  Britain  it  constitutes  a  staple  product 
of  her  East  India  possessions,  and  yields  her  an 
annual  revenue  of  $15,000,000;  the  United 
States  neither  grow  the  drug,  nor  derive  revenue 
from  its  sale.'' 

We  know  not  how  the  enormity  of  the  evils 
of  this  trade  could  be  made  more  apparent,  and 
what  a  spectacle  is  presented  to  the  eye  of 
philanthropy  !  Two  Christian  nations — the  two 
great  nations  that  embody  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  Protestant  Christianity — whose  appro- 
priate work  it  would  seem  to  be  to  difi'use  the 
blessings  of  the  religion  of  Christ  all  over  the 
globe — using  the  channels  of  trade  to  infiict  on  a 
third  the  most  fearful  calamities  !  Fifty  millions 
of  people  enjoying  the  institutions  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  abusing  the  advantages  of 
their  superior  civilization  to  oppress,  paralyze  and 
destroy  three  hundred  millions  of  their  less 
favored  fellow-creatures,  and  this  too  in  spite  of 
all  their  remonstrances  and  efi"orts  to  save  them- 
selves ! 

Drunkenness,  war,  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
opium  traffic !  How  they  lift  up  their  monster 
heads,  and  look  without  dismay  upon  our  tele- 
graph wires,  our  steamships,  our  boasted  pro- 
gress in  all  the  arts  of  commerce  and  civilization, 
and  listen  with  a  smile  of  contempt  to  the  re- 
ports of  our  Bible  and  Missionary  and  Tract  and 
Sunday-school  and  Temperance  societies — grave- 
ly approve  of  our  hospitals,  poor-houses  and 
prisons,  and  counsel  their  enlargement  and  mul- 
tiplication, as  appropriate  monuments  of  their 
power  and  our  weakness.  Shall  it  always  be  so  ? 
Will  not  the  good  time  come  when  these  revolting 
exhibitions  of  depravity  shall  be  closed,  and  these 
plague  spots  on  the  body  politic  shall  be  dried  up? 

No  human  legislation  will  achieve  the  stu- 
pendous end.  The  religion  of  the  gospel — the 
precepts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — the  application 
of  the  simple  rule  which  his  divine  lips  uttered 
— All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  toyoujdoye  even  so  to  them" — would 
turn  back  the  tide  of  human  woe  that  flows  from 
these  four  fountains,  and  would  bring  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  into  the  bonds  of  a  common 
brotherhood.  Shall  this  gospel  have  free  course, 
or  shall  worldly  policy,  the  lust  of  gain,  super- 
stition, indolence,  unbelief  and  sectarian  strife 
continue  to  obstruct  its  progress  and  defeat  its  bene- 
volent end  ? — Penn.  Jour,  of  Prison  Discipline. 

It  is  less  tiresome  to  walk  than  to  stand  still 
a  given  length  of  time,  for  in  walking,  each  set  of 
muscles  is  resting  half  of  the  time,  but  when 
standing  still  all  the  muscles  are  continually  ex- 
erted. 
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THOUGHTS  IN  A  RELIGIOUS  MEETING. 
Though  few  in  number,  Father,  Lord! 

Still  in  thy  nanae  we  conae 
To  wait  for  thy  inteachin<it  word, 

Though  human  lips  be  dumb  ; 
Though  neither  sad  nor  joyful  tone 

Be  lent  to  mortal  ear, 
Thou,  thou,  who  knowest  the  heart  alone, 

Wilt  kindly  listen  here. 

Tho'  while  a  cold  and  formal  throng 

We  seem  to  mortal  eye, 
Thou  knowest  full  many  a  grateful  song 

And  pany  a  burdened  sigh  ; 
And  heartfelt  prayers  for  strength  and  grace. 

To  walk  from  error  free, 
Rise  from  this  silent  gathering  place, 

In  sounds  of  power  to  thee. 

The  few  that  here  are  wholly  thine, 

Who  tread  the  narrow  way, 
Told  not  by  outward  seal  or  sign, 

Of  their  baptismal  day; 
Thou  only  knowest  the  way  and  time 

Their  covenant  begun,^ 
Thou  only,  when  they  seek  sublime 

Communion  with  thy  Son. 

Join  me  to  these,  as  deep  to  deep, 

Their  way  be  still  my  choice; 
My  soul  e'en  as  an  infant  keep. 

That  knows  its  parent's  voice. 
While  others  laboi  in  thy  cause 

With  words  of  power  and  skill. 
Be  it  but  mine,  to  know  thy  laws, 

To  love  thee  and  be  still. 


Selected. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  opening  morn,'^ 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  opening  morn, 

And  sweet  the  song  of"  early  bird," 
When  from  each  tree  a  blossom'd  thorn, 

The  soul  of  melody  is  stirred. 

And  fair  the  unrivalled  hues  that  spread. 
Around  the  parting  ray  of  even. 

In  light  fantastic  shapes,  and  shed 

On  things  of  earth,  the  tints  of  heaven. 

But  sweeter  is  the  voice  that  speaks 

In  comfort  to  the  mourner's  breast. 
And  lovelier  far  the  beam  that  breaks, 

Around  his  twilight  hour  of  rest. 
That  points  him  to  that  region  bright. 

Uncrossed  by  sin,  undimmed  by  tears 
Where  purest  joy  and  cloudless  light 

Shall  fill  th'  eternal  round  of  years  ; 
And  angel  harps  be  tuned  to  raise 
The  ceaseless  song  of  highest  praise. 

M. 


Fox. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 

BY  DR.  KANE. 

We  passed  the  "  Crimson  Cliffs"  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  in  the  forenoon  of  August  5  th.  The 
patches  of  red  snow,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  could  be  seen  clearly  at  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  the  coast.  It  had  a  fine,  deep 
rose  hue,  not  at  all  like  the  brown  stain  which  I 
noticed  when  I  was  here  before.  All  the  gorges 
and  ravines  in  which  the  snows  had  lodged  were 
deeply  tinted  with  it.  I  had  no  difficulty  now  in 
justifying  the  somewhat  poetical  nomenclature 
which  Sir  John  Franklin  applied  to  this  locality; 


for  if  the  snowy  surface  were  more  diffused,  as  it 
is  no  doubt  earlier  in  the  season,  crimson  would 
be  the  prevailing  color. 

Late  at  night  we  passed  Conical  Rock,  the 
most  insulated  and  conspicuous  landmark  of  this 
coast;  and,  still  later,  Wolstenholm  and  Saun- 
der's  Islands,  and  Oomenak,  the  place  of  the 
"  North  Star's  winter-quarters  : — an  admirable 
day's  run  ;  and  so  ends  the  5th  of  August.  We 
are  standing  along,  with  studding-sails  set,  and 
open-water  before  us,  fast  nearing  our  scene  of 
labor.  We  have  already  got  to  work,  sewing  up 
blanket  bags  and  preparing  sledges  for  our  cam 
paignings  on  the  ice. 

We  reached  Hakluyt  Island  in  the  course  of 
the  next  day.  The  tall  spire,  probably  of  gneiss, 
rises  six  hundred  feet  above  the  water  level,  and 
is  a  valuable  landmark  for  very  many  miles 
around.  We  were  destined  to  become  familiar 
with  it,  before  leaving  this  region.  Both  it  and 
Northumberland,  to  the  south-east  of  it,  afforded 
studies  of  color  that  would  have  rewarded  an 
artist.  The  red  snow  was  diversified  with  large 
surfaces  of  beautifully  green  mosses  and  alopeC' 
Unas ;  and  when  the  sandstone  was 
in  a  rich  shade  of  brown. 

The  coast  to  the  north  of  Cape  Atholl,  is  of 
broken  greenstone,  in  terraces.  Nearing  Hakluyt 
Island,  the  truncated  and  pyramidal  shapes  of 
these  rocks  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  in 
terior ;  but  the  coast  presents  a  coarse  red  sand 
stone,  which  continues  well  characterized  as  far 
as  Cape  Saumarez.  The  nearly  horrizontal  strata 
of  the  sandstone  thus  exhibited,  contrast  con 
spicuously  with  the  snow  which  gathers  upon 
their  exposed  ledges.    In  fact,  the  parallelism 
and  distinctness  of  the  lines  of  white  and  black 
would  have  dissatisfied  a  lover  of  the  picturesque 
Porphyritic  rocks,  however,  occasionally  broke 
their  too  great  uniformity ;  occasionally,  too,  the 
red  snow  showed  its  colors ;  and  at  intervals  of 
very  few  miles — indeed,  wherever  the  disrupted 
masses  offered  a  passage-way — glaciers  were  seen 
descending  toward  the  water's  edge.    All  the 
back  country  appeared  one  great  rolling  distance 
of  glacier. 

August  6th. — Cape  Alexander  and  Cape  Isa- 


re,  it  threw 


bella,  the  headlands  of  Smith's  Sound,  are  now 
in  sight ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  indications  of 
our  progress  toward  the  field  of  search,  a  marked 
swell  has  set  in  after  a  short  blow  from  the  north- 
ward, just  such  as  might  be  looked  for  from  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  an  open  water  space  be- 
yond. 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  when  Captain  In- 
glefield  saw  it,  a  year  ago,  the  aspect  of  this 
coast  is  one  most  uninviting.  x\s  we  look  far 
off  to  the  west,  the  snow  comes  down  with  hea- 
vy uniformity  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
patches  of  land  seem  as  rare  as  the  summer's 
snow  on  the  hills  about  Sukkertoppen  and  Fisk- 
ernaes.    On  the  right  we  have  an  array  of  cliffs. 
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whose  frowning  grandeur  might  dignify  the  en- 
trance to  the  proudest  of  southern  seas.  I  should 
say  they  would  average  from  four  to  five  hundred 
yards  in  height,  with  some  of  their  precipices 
eight  hundred  feet  at  a  single  steep.  They  have 
been  until  now  the  Arctic  pillars  of  Hercules  ! 
and  they  look  down  on  us,  as  if  they  challenged 
our  right  to  pass.  Even  the  sailors  are  impressed, 
as  we  move  under  their  dark  shadow.  One  of 
the  ofiicers  said  to  our  look-out,  that  the  gulls 
and  eider  that  dot  the  water  about  us,  were  as 
bnlivening  as  the  white  sails  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. "  Yes  sir,''  he  rejoined,  with  sincere 
gravity;  "Yes,  sir,  in  proportion  to  their  size." 

August  7th. — We  have  left  Cape  Alexander 
to  the  south ;  and  Littleton  Island  is  before  us, 
hiding  Cape  Hatherton,  the  latest  of  Captain 
Inglelield's  positively  determined  headlands.  We 
are  fairly  inside  of  Smith's  Sound. 

On  our  left  is  a  capacious  bay  :  and  deep  in 
its  north  eastern  recesses  we  can  see  a  glacier  is- 
suing from  a  fiord. We  knew  this  bay  famil- 
iarly afterward,  as  the  residence  of  a  body  of 
FSsquimaux,  with  whom  we  had  many  associa- 
ions ;  but  we  little  dreamt  then  that  it  would 
bear  the  name  of  a  gallant  friend,  who  found 
there  the  first  traces  of  our  escape.  A  small 
cluster  of  rocks,  hidden,  at  times  by  the  sea, 
gave  evidence  of  the  violent  tidal  action  about 
them. 

As  we  neared  the  west  end  of  Littleton 
Island,  after  breakfast  this  morning,  I  ascended 
to  the  crow's  nest,  and  saw  to  my  sorrow  the 
lominous  block  of  ice  ahead.  The  wind  has  been 
freshening  for  a  couple  of  days  from  the  north- 
ward, and  if  it  continues,  it  will  bring  down  the 
9.0Gsf  on  us. 

My  mind  has  been  made  up  from  the  first, 
"flthat  we  are  to  force  our  way  to  the  north  as  far 
as  the  elements  will  let  us ;  and  I  feel  the  im- 

tiortance  therefore,  of  securing  a  place  of  retreat, 
hat  in  case  of  disaster,  we  may  not  be  altogeth- 
'^er  at  large.    Besides,  we  have  now  reached  one 
f  the  points,  at  which,  if  any  one  is  to  follow 
""^lius,  he  might  look  for  some  trace  to  guide  him." 

I  determined  to  leave  a  cairn  on  Littleton  Island, 
^^^and  to  deposit  a  boat  with  a  supply  of  stores  in 
wlaome  convenient  place  near  it.  One  of  our  whale- 
iJifcoats  had  been  crushed  ia  Melville  Bay,  and 
i^eBB'rancis's  metallic  life-boat  was  the  only  one  I 
ould  spare.  Its  length  did  not  exceed  twenty 
'eet,  and  our  crew  of  twenty,  could  hardly  stow 
hemselves  in  it,  with  even  a  few  days'  rations ; 
ut  it  was  air-chambered  and  buoyant. 

Selecting  from  our  stock  of  provisions  and 
eld  equipage,  such  portions  as  we  might,  by 
od  luck,  be  able  to  dispense  with,  and  adding 
les-  \with  reluctant  liberality,  some  blankets  and  a 
[iie 

t's      *  Fioj-d,  an  opening  in  the  coast-line,  admitting  the 
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f  A  detached  portion  of  a  field. 


few  yards  of  India  rubber  cloth,  we  set  out  in 
search  of  a  spot  for  our  first  depot. 

It  was  essential  that  it  should  be  upon  the 
main  land;  for  the  rapid  tides  might  so  wear 
away  the  ice  as  to  make  an  island  inaccessible  to 
a  foot  party;  and  yet  it  was  desirable  that,  while 
secure  against  the  action  of  sea  and  ice,  it  should 
be  approachable  by  boats.  We  found  such  a 
place  after  some  pretty  cold  rowing. 

It  was  off  the  northeast  cape  of  Littleton,  and 
bore  S.  S.  E.  from  Cape  Hatherton,  which  loomed 
in  the  distance  above  the  fog.  Here  we  buried 
our  life-boat  with  her  little  cargo.  We  placed 
along  her  gunwale  the  heaviest  rocks  we  could 
handle,  and,  filling  up  the  insterstices  with  * 
smaller  stones  and  sods  of  andromeda  and  moss, 
poured  sand  and  water  among  the  layers.  This, 
frozen  at  once  into  a  solid  mass,  might  be  hard 
enough,  we  hoped,  to  resist  the  claws  of  the 
polar  bear. 

We  found  to  our  surprise  that  we  were  not 
the  first  human  beings  who  had  sought  a  shelter 
in  this  desolate  spot.  A  few  ruined  walls  here 
and  there,  showed  that  it  had  once  been  the 
seat  of  a  rude  settlement ;  and  in  the  little  knoll 
which  we  cleared  away  to  cover  in  our  storehouse 
of  valuables,  we  found  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  former  inhabitants. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  sad  and  home- 
less than  these  memorials  of  extinct  life.  Hardly 
a  vestige  of  growth  was  traceable  on  the  bare 
ice-rubbed  rocks  ;  and  the  huts  resembled  so 
much  the  broken  fragments  that  surrounded 
them,  that  at  first  sight  it  was  hard  to  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other. 

Walrus'  bones  lay  about  in  all  directions, 
showing  that  this  animal  had  furnished  the  sta- 
ple of  subsistence.  There  were  some  remains, 
too,  of  the  fox  and  the  narwhal ;  but  I  found 
no  signs  of  the  seal  or  reindeer. 

These  Esquimaux  have  no  Mother  Earth  to 
receive  their  dead;  but  they  seat  them  in  the 
attitude  of  repose,  the  knees  down  close  to  the 
body,  and  enclose  them  in  a  sack  of  skins.  The 
implements  of  the  living  man  are  then  grouped 
around  him  ;  they  are  crowned  with  a  rude  dome 
of  stones,  and  a  cairn  is  filled  above.  This  sim- 
ple cenotaph  will  remain  intact  for  generation 
after  generation.  The  Esquimaux  never  disturb 
a  grave. 

From  one  of  the  graves  I  took  several  perfor- 
ated and  rudely-fashioned  pieces  of  walrus  ivory, 
evidently  parts  of  sledge  and  lanch  gear.  But 
wood  must  have  been  even  more  scarce  with 
them  than  with  the  nations  of  Bafiin's  Bay, 
north  of  the  Melville  glacier. 

We  found,  for  instance,  a  child's  toy  spear, 
which,  though  elaborately  tipped  with  ivory,  had 
its  wooden  handle  pierced  out  of  four  separate 
bits,  all  carefully  patched  and  bound  with  skin. 

No  piece  was  more  than  six  inches  in  length 
or  half  an  inch  in  thickness.    We  found  other 
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traces  of  Esquimaux,  both  on  Littleton  Island 
and  in  Shoal-water  Cave,  near  it.  They  con- 
sisted of  huts,  graves,  places  of  deposit  for  meat, 
and  rocks  aranged  as  fox-traps.  These  were 
evidently  very  ancient ;  but  they  were  so  well 
preserved,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  long 
they  had  been  abandoned,  whether  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  before. 

Our  stares  deposited,  it  was  our  next  office  to 
erect  a  beacon,  and  entrust  to  it  our  tidings.  We 
chose  for  this  purpose  the  Western  Cape  of  Lit- 
tleton Island,  as  more  conspicuous  than  Cape 
Hatherton,  built  our  Cairn,  wedged  a  staff  into 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  spreading  the 
'American  flag,  hailed  its  folds  with  three  cheers, 
as  they  expanded  mid  the  cold  midnight  breeze. 
These  important  duties  performed, — the  more 
lightly,  let  me  say,  for  this  little  flicker  of  enthu- 
siasm,— we  rejoined  the  brig  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  and  forced  on  again  toward  the  north, 
beating  against  wind  and  tide. 


Every  state  and  condition  of  life,  if  attended 
with  virtue,  is  undisturbed  and  delightful;  but 
when  vice  is  intermixed,  it  renders  even  things 
that  appear  splendid,  sumptuous,  and  magnifi- 
cent, distasteful  and  uneasy  to  the  possessor. — 
Plutarch. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — We  have  to  day  no  change 
to  note  in  prices.  Sales  of  fresh  ground  Flour  from 
new  wheat  at  $6  7.'5  a  6  77.  Small  sales  of  extra  and 
fancy  brands  at  $7  12  a  8  25.  There  is  little  or  no 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4  00  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal — Sales  of  fresh  ground  Pennsylvania  at 
$3  31  per  bbl.    Buckwheat  is  worth  $3  a  3  25. 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  steady,  but  in  light  supply;  sales 
of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  56 
a  1  57,  and  $1  65  a  1  70  for  white.  Rye  comes  in 
slowly;  sales  of  Penna.  at  80c.  Corn  is  active, 
with  sales  of  prime  yeMow  at  68c  afloat,  and  66c  in 
store.  Oats  are  scarce  ;  sales  of  prime  old  Pennsyl- 
sylvania  arid  Delaware  at  48c.     Barley  is  worth 


A  TEACHER  WANTED 
To  take  charge  of  the  Male  Department  of  the  (Bacon) 
Friends'  School  at  Woodstown,  Salem  County,  New 
Jersey;  so  that  the  School  may  open, at  an  early  date. 
A  male  teacher  preferred. 

For  further  particulars  address  either  of  the  subscri- 
bers. 

Joseph  Engle, 
James  Woolman, 
William  M.  Cawley,  ^  Trustees. 
Abraham  Woolman, 
Charles  BoNB. 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10th  mo.  18th,  1856— 3t. 

WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 

r  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ot  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 

Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa« 


BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER,  PA. — This  School  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the  usual  branches 
(Drawing  included,  if  desired,)  of  a  solid  English  ed- 
ucation. 

The  School  Year  is  divided  into  Two  Sessions.  The 
first  commencing  gn  the  first  Second  Day  in  the  Fifth 
Month,  and  continuing  twenty  weeks. 

The  second  commencing  on  the  First  Second  Day 
in  the  Eleventh  Month,  and  continuing  twenty-two 
weeks. 

terms : 

For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Summer  Session,)  $65  00 
For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Winter  Session,)      75  00 

One  balf  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  in  the 
middle  of  the  sessions. 

Instruction  given  in  the  Languages  at  the  usual  ex- 
tra charges. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  should  commence 
with  the  sessions. 

REFERENCES : 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Susquehanna  County;  Benjamin  P. 
Moore,  Harford  County,  Md. ;  Wm.  P.  Sharpless  and» 
Philip  S.  Justice,  Philadel[)hia ;  Stephen  Paschall, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  Hannah  P.  Davis  and  Philip 
P.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

ELIZABETH  W.  RICHARDS,  Principal. 

Westchester,  10th mo.  25th,  1856— 5t. 

~\T7ANTED,— A  good,  steady,  temperate  Friend 
y  V  who  is  a  good  nailier,  to  whom  liberal  wages 
will  be  given  and  constant  employment;  apply  to 

J.  M.  WILSON, 
Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois. 
10th  mo.  1j,  1856. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  iOth  of 
the  Eleventh  iVIonlh  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular.                         ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.J. 
9  mo.  13.  1856— 8t.  ' 

C'  HESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS. — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 
will  commence  the  i7th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.3m. 


LONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
mence the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on  the 
first  2d  day  in  the  11th  Month,  1856.  Lectures  Will 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher  ;  Also 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  medical  Practioner 
— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  the 
later  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose.  TERMS — 
$65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  except  for  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will  be  $5  each. 
For  Circulars,  including  references  and  further  par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
LoNDONGROVE  P.  O,,  Chester  County,  Pa 
10  mo.  25— 5t. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  SAMUEL  M.  HAIGHT. 

When  the  power  of  religion  shines  so  con- 
picuously  in  the  young,  in  the  very  spring  time 
their  earthly  existence  as  to  cause  them  to 
1,  even  when  in  possession  of  all  that  makes 
ife  desirable,  that  this  world  is  full  of  vanity, 
nd  so  to  triumph  over  death  in  its  near  approach 
s  to  exclaim,  it  has  no  terrors  ;  it  is  particularly 
lesirable  that  some  memoranda  should  be  pre- 
erved  for  the  perusal  of  others,  more  especially 
he  youth,  that  they  also  may  be  stimulated  to 
eek  after  an  acquaintance  with  that  power 
vhich  robs  death  of  its  sting  and  the  grave  of 
ts  victory. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  was  the 
}on  of  Moses  and  Phebe  S.  Haight.  Being  of 
m  amiable  disposition,  he  was  kind  and  affec- 
ionate  to  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
jvinced  much  regard  for  the  feeliugs  of  others, 
ihereby  gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a 
arge  circle  of  warmly  attached  friends.  But  not 
laving  yielded  to  the  transforming  operation  of 
Divine  grace  in  the  heart,  which  produces  new- 
aess  of  life,  he  was  made  sensible,  when  brought 
apon  a  sick-bed,  that  the  work  of  regeneration 
fyas  yet  to  be  done. 

He  was  taken  alarmingly  ill  on  the  8th  of  9th* 
month,  with  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  but  was 
kept  constantly  under  the  influence  of  anodynes 
during  the  short  period  of  his  illness,  until 
within  a  few  days  previous  to  his  decease.  On 
First  day  morning  the  22d,  he  was  again  attack- 
ed with  haemorrhage.  The  effect  of  the  opiates 
having  passed  away,  he  became  aware  of  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  and  that  his  life  was 
hanging  upon  a  very  slender  thread.  He  re- 
marked. Oh  !  I  am  not  prepared  to  die  !  It  is 
a  greater  thing  to  die  than  I  thought  it  was  !  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  on  my  way  to  the  store, 
the  last  time,  what  an  awful  thing  it  was  to 
die  !"  Upon  being  told  that  through  his  Eedeem 


er  he  might  reach  his  Father,  he  said  earnestly, 
"Pray  for  me.^'  He  supplicated  for  forgiveness 
and  acceptance,  and  requested  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  to  be  read.  After  which,  he  said,  "this 
dark  world  is  full  of  vanity — 0 !  that  I  might 
touqh  his  garment. '^/Upon  his  mother  entering 
the'  room  he  exclaimed,  "  Mother,  prepare  to 
die  I" 

l|i^ishing  to  see  some  friend,  D.  C.  H.  came 
andjsat  with  him,  and  in  the  encouraging  lan- 
gU^e  she  was  favored  to  address  to  him,  he 
experienced  great  consolation  ;  believing  that  by 
their,  united  prayers  a  degree  of  peace  might  be 
obtained  ;  supplicating  that  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
he  might  feel  an  assurance  that  a  mansion  was 
prepared  for  him  among  those  promised  by  Christ 
to  his  children.  Being  more  quiet,  he  remarked, 
that  life  was  sweet,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  friends, 
he  would  like  it  granted  ;  but  not  a  chord  was 
attached  to  earth — the  world  had  become  stained 
in  his  view  previous  to  his  illness.  He  said,  "I 
don't  know  that  I  have  an  enemy — but  love, 
love  for  all.''  His  heart  seemed  to  abound  with 
love  to  every  one. 

He  spent  a  portion  of  the  night  in  reading  and 
prayer  with  a  young  friend,  entreating  that  hope 
and  assurance  might  be  granted  him. 

The  next  morning  he  spoke  at  some  length  to 
his  mother,  sister  and  aunt,  asking  from  each 
forgiveness  if  ever  he  had  wounded  their  feel- 
ings, saying  to  his  aunt,  thee  will  be  blessed 
for  the  motherly  care  thee  has  had  over  me — 
we  hope  to  meet  in  heaven,  not  in  the  body  but 
in  the  spirit.^'  "  Oh,  Mother  !  who  is  there  like 
a  mother,"  he  exclaimed  when  i'  \nking  her  for 
her  care  and  devotion.  After  muring  many  re- 
marks relative  to  leaving  her,  he  added,  "  there 
will  now  be  an  empty  bed,  a  vacant  chair,  a  si- 
lent footstep ;  thee  will  never  have  occasion  to 
water  thy  pillow  with  tears  on  my  account.  If 
permitted,  my  spirit  will  encircle  thy  bed."  He 
wished  all,  especially  his  young  school  mates  and 
acquaintances,  to  learn  by  his  own  short  notice 
that  time  was  not  to  be  depended  upon,  that  they 
might  not  be  favored  with  as  many  moments  on 
their  death  beds,  to  prepare  for  the  awful  sum- 
mons. He  wished  them  to  be  warned  not  to 
leave  to  the  last,  the  reckoning  with  their  God ; 
begging  them  particularly  to  observe  the  wishes  of 
their  parents.  Beferring  to  one  young  friend, 
he  said,  "  warn  him  from  me" — expressing  the 
I  wish;  that  this  might  be  impressed  upon  his 
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mind.  He  ended  another  remark  by  saying, 
"  as  my  deeds  have  been,  so  will  be  my  reward." 
His  breathing  becoming  more  difficult,  he  de- 
sired to  have  all  his  friends  around  him,  saying, 
"  let  all  who  call,  come  in  to  see  me,"  wishing 
particularly  that  his  parents,  brotliers  and  sis- 
ters should  stand  about  his  death  bed.  After 
listening  to  a  fervent  prayer  offered  by  D.  C.  H., 
he  appeared  more  composed,  and  soon  after  said, 

I  hear  that  still  small  voice  saying,  '  yes,  yes, 
yes.^  Calling  his  little  niece  to  his  bed  side, 
he  said  to  her,  "  thee  will  never  see  me  again ; 
be  a  good  girl,  mind  thy  father  and  mother,  and 
thee  will  do  better  than  thy  uncle  has  done  at 
all  times.''  His  father  arriving  in  the  evening, 
he  appeared  thankful  that  his  prayer,  that  he 
might  see  him  once  more,  had  been  granted.  He 
observed  to  him,  "  I  am  going  home."  Soon 
after  he  said  to  those  around  him,  "  go  to  bed, 
there  is  nothing  unusual ;  I  think  I  shall  live 
until  morning  j  go  to  bed."  Being  asked  in  the 
morning  how  he  had  rested,  he  replied, I  have 
had  a  comfortable  night,  '  G-od  is  all  goodness — 
all  goodness,' "  repeating  frequently  to  those 
around  him,  "  mourn  not — mourn  not." 

Observing  his  mother  and  sister  in  tears,  he 
said,  "  why  that  weeping  ?  what  have  I  done  V 
His  mother  observing,  "  we  must  soon  be  part- 
ed," he  clasped  his  sister's  hand,  and  said,  "  thee 
will  miss  me,  thee  will  miss  thy  brother,  but 
there  are  others  left  to  love  thee,  and  thee  will 
not  want  for  kindness ;  observe  the  wishes  of 
father  and  mother,  try  to  do  every  thing  for  the 
best,  seeking  counsel  from  thy  Heavenly  Father. 
A  link  in  the  family  chain  will  be  broken,  but 
will  be  joined  together  again  as  firmly  as  ever — 
you  must  not  mourn,  though  natural  for  a  time ; 
be  not  disconsolate,  but  be  cheerful,  and  make 
home  happy ;  a  few  years  may  pass,  again  the 
chain  will  be  parted,  another  ring  broken.  Do 
not  say,  ^  if,  ify  if,'  or  ^  so,  so,  so/  in  reference  to 
the  past,  but  look  forward  to  the  future — every 
thing  is  wisely  ordered  for  the  best" — implying, 
that  from  the  past,  we  might  draw  instructive 
lessons  for  the  future.  Lying  a  short  time  in 
apparent  supplication,  he  broke  forth  in  prayer 
for  a  clearer  assurance  of  acceptance,  and  then 
said,  "  I  see  my  Redeemer  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  immortality,  redoubling,  redoubling 
his  assurance  of  acceptance.  I  see  a  lamp  burn- 
ing half  way  up  ;  and  an  angel  coming  to  meet 
me  with  a  mantle  ready  to  throw  over  me,  to 
take  me  to  the  throne  of  grace."  Soon  after,  he 
sweetly  said,  to  think,  to  think,  ^  there  the 
weary  are  at  rest,'  to  think,  '  there  the  wicked 
cease  troubling,' "  and  then  added,  ^<  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say." 

When  the  physician  called  the  last  time,  he 
said  to  him,  ^*  Do  not  give  me  anything  to  pro- 
long life  for  a  few  hours ;  I  am  ready ;  only 
give  me  something  to  relieve  my  breathing." 
Sqou  after  he  quietly  passed  away,  on  the  20th 


of  6th  month,  1855,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  peaceful  serenity  of 
the  closing  scene,  "  do  we  not  feel  our  hearts 
touched  as  it  were  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the 
holy  altar."  May  we  cherish  these  emotions, 
and  prayerfully  endeavor  to  be  prepared  to  enter 
that  blissful  abode,  where,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 


btotbe 


ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  love  of  liberty  and  independence  is  strong- 
ly implanted  in  the  human  mind.    How  far  it 
should  be  indulged  in  the  education  and  con- 
duct of  youth,  will,  by  many  people,  be  differ- 
ently determined.    Some  parents  throw  the  reins 
on  the  necks  of  their  children  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  hold  them  with  a  very  slack  hand ; 
while  others  seem  scarcely  willing  to  loosen  themloki 
a  little,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  keep  hold  of  fie^oi 
them.    Either  extreme,  I  believe,  is  prejudicial 
Too  tight  a  curb  sometimes  makes  young  people)  mr 
fret,  and  produces  an  impatience  to  be  entirely  d,  ti 
free,  when  more  gentle  discipline  might  have  ' 
produced  submission. 

Little  benefit  can  arise  from  mere  compulsion, 
either  in  doing  or  forbearing,  further  than  as  it  Wti 
may  gain  time  for  the  understanding  and  judg- 
ment to  ripen  ;  and  if  they  can  be  kept  in  the 
practice  of  good,  and  preserved  from  evil,  till 
that  time,  it  will  be  a  great  point  gained.  The 
body  acquires  strength,  and  the  power  of  its  own 
movements,  biit  by  slow  degrees  ;  and  the  raindftsifc 
still  more  slowly  J  both  want  the  assistance  ofinldyop 
superior  strength  and  intellect,  to  bring  them 
forward,  and  instruct  them  in  the  means  neces 
sary  to  attain  the  end  they  aim  at. 

I  believe  there  are  few  who  have  arrived  at  '^^'7 
years  of  maturity,  who,  in  looking  back,  could 
wish  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  absolute  liberty! 
at  a  very  early  period.  We  may  observe  manyliiiKi 
instances  where  the  effects  of  it  are  to  be  %ki 
lamented.  And  the  consideration  that  effects' 
will  follow  causes,  and  often  such  effects  fromi  'iwDed 
early  imprudence,  as  cannot  be  remedied  through!  M 
future  life,  should  be  an  inducement  to  parents 
to  exert  all  their  influence  to  guard  their  child 
ren,  as  much  as  possible,  from  those  things  which 
have  a  tendency  to  evil  j  it  maybe  impossibleJifingfr' 
to  do  it  wholly,  without  increasing  the  danger  ofi! 
greater  evil,  and  we  should  endeavor,  as  their N  life 
years  increase,  rather  to  enlighten  their  judg 
raents  than  exercise  authority.  A  thief,  or  a 
liar,  however  sincerely  he  may  repent  of  his  liwe  ij 
misconduct,  will  find  it  a  long  while  before  he^tofi 
can  gain  that  confidence  and  esteem,  which,  as  a 
virtuous  character,  he  would  always  have  en 
joyed.  The  considering  part  of  the  world,  know- 
ing how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  the  root  o 
evil,  will  not  hastily  depend  upon  that  treelKiVeDii 
bringing  forth  good  fruit  which  has  been  accus- '  tii 
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|ome(i  tp  bring  forth  bad.  There  is  too  much 
eception  in  the  world  for  us  immediately  to 
redit  every  appearance,  and  many  proofs  of  re- 
^  'J  entariee  and  amendment  will  be  requisite,  before 
onfidence  can  be  re-established.  It  is  in  some 
egree  the  same  with  faults  of  less  magnitude. 

repentance  could  immediately  set  all  our 
ailings  to  rights,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  of 
qual  importance  to  guard  against  them;  but 
ery  often  no  repentance  or  future  conduct  can 
ectify  the  effects  our  errors  have  produced ;  and 
hings  are  so  dependant  on  each  other,  that  we 
Qay  have  to  mourn  through  our  future  lives  the 
in  rrors  and  mistakes  of  our  youth.  A  man's 
>rinciples  and  practice  have  often  an  influence 
ntirely  beyond  his  power  and  control ; — if  they 
rein  lave  been  bad,  and  he  come  to  a  state  of  repen- 
arli  ance,  hemay  mourn  their  baneful  effects  through 
is  future  life,  when,  perhaps,  all  his  efforts  can 
0  but  little  in  setting  them  to  rights.  This 
iew  of  things  should  not  lead  us  to  continual 
3ar  and  irresolution  respecting  the  guidance  of 
eoplJur  children.  Having  once  weighed  matters 
lirelj  Fell,,  considered  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
ought  the  best  advice,  we  should  endeavor, 
ither  in  restraint  or  indulgence,  to  pursue  our 
est  judgment,  and  trust  to  the  event.  But  we 
hould  take  care  that  selfishness,  or  our  own 
dgftratification,  does  not  predominate,  in  influencing 
tlitpie  conduct  of  our  children  ;  more  particularly 
hat  other  motives  are  not  held  forth,  while  the 
rue  one  is  concealed.  They  will  soon  see 
hrough  deceptions  of  this  sort,  and  may  be  led 
suspicion,  in  cases  where  zeal  for  their  good 
olely  operates.  M.  W. 


hi 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Every  where  and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed," 
Phill.  4 :  12. 

As  I  lie  upon  my  bed,  stricken  with  pain,  my 
aind  is  led  into  serious  contemplation,  on  view- 
Qg  the  face  of  nature  now  changing;  and  the 
oliage  which  a  short  time  ago,  so  beautifully 
domed  the  outward  scenes,  fast  falling  to  the 
round,  forcibly  reminding  me  that  these  frail 
abernacles  too  must  decay,  and  return  to  their 
lative  element,  the  dust. 

The  winter,  with  its  chilling  blasts  and  with- 
ring  frosts,  which  deepen  in  the  root,  is  follow- 
d  by  the  spring,  cheering  and  calling  vegetation 
nto  life.  The  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  is  felt, 
he  grass  springs  forth,  and  the  sweet  singing  of 
irds  which  have  been  mute  is  again  heard.  Then 
here  is  seed  time;  summer  and  harvest;  the 
ruit  of  the  seed  sown,  richly  rewarding  the  labor- 
r.  Last  of  all  comes  "  sober  autumn,"  and  the 
;athering  in  of  all  things  is  now  to  be.  Happy, 
hrice  happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  are  prepar- 
id,  when  done  with  time,  to  be  gathered  into  the 
leavenly  garner,  where  all  tears  will  be.  wiped 
rem  the  eyes,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  will  flee 


away ;  and  where  the  weary  soul  will  forever 
more  be  at  rest. 

How  futile  in  comparison  are  all  mundane 
things,  all  our  toiling  and  spinning,  our  unavail- 
ing anxiety  about  things  we  have  no  control  over. 
May  we  rather  be  encouraged  to  come  to  the 
fountain  of  love  and  goodness,  relying  on  divine 
aid  to  direct  our  steps  aright  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  world ;  seeking  for  ability  to  do  such 
things  as  we  find  for  our  hands  to  do,  leaving 
the  rest  to  him,  who  hath  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for- 
ever. K.  P. 

10;^  mo.  17th,  1856. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Feeling  interested  in  your  little  sheet,  and  also 
in  the  following  account  of  the  circumstances 
that  occurred  at  the  burial  of  George  Fox,  which 
lately  came  to  hand,  although  of  an  old  date, 
I  send  it  for  insertion,  if  you  think  it  worthy. 

D.  H.  G. 

Yorktown,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

The  testimony/ of  Robert  Barrow,  11th  mo.  2Qth, 
1691,  at  George  Fox^s  burial,  where  were  sup- 
posed to  be  four  thousand  Friends,  besides  other 
people. 

"  However  it  be  (the  word  sprung  up  in  my 
heart)  God  is  kind  and  good  to  Israel."  He  hath 
blessed  Jacob's  seed,  and  will  bless  them;  and 
this  man  was  the  Jacob  of  our  day,  whom  the 
Lord  our  God  raised  over  Esau's  mountain  and 
over  all  imagined  and  formed  will-worship,  hills 
of  vanity  and  high  conceits.  He  kept  his  tent 
and  habitation  in  God,  and  his  dwelling  place 
in  the  light,  wherein  judgment  is  executed  upon 
the  first  nature,  and  the  adulterous  spirit  of  the 
world,  that  hunts  and  ravens  abroad  from  the 
Father's  house ;  where  his  residence  was,  and 
where  he  received  his  daily  bread,  and  soul's 
nourishment ;  and  through  the  arm  of  God's 
power  by  which  he  was  gathered  and  kept  to 
God,  he  became  the  Israelite  of  our  age,  and  with 
that  princely  power  of  God,  the  Lord  did  assist 
him,  and  therein  to  thresh  the  mountains,  and 
pull  down  many  tall  cedars  and  strong  oaks,  and 
our  God  made  him  a  battle-axe  and  weapon  of 
war,  to  break  through  the  will-worshippers  and 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  to  the  reaching  the 
witness  of  God  in  the  consciences  of  many,  and 
raising  of  his  own  seed  of  election  and  birth  im- 
mortal. So  that  God  hath  made  him  the  apostle 
of  our  time,  who  hath  often  given  his  back  to 
the  smiter,  his  body  to  prison  and  his  cheek  to 
those  who  plucked  off  the  hair ;  yet  in  these  deep 
travails,  weights,  and  exercises,  through  the 
Lord's  power  he  prevailed,  and  was  a  living  in- 
strument in  the  Lord's  hand  to  the  raising  of 
his  holy  seed  and  publishing  his  glorious  gospel- 
day  ;  and  there  are  many  hundreds  of  people  in 
whom  he  is  an  epistle ;  they  having  the  seal  of 
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bis  apostleship  in  their  hearts,  amongst  which  I 
am  one.  And  he  was  the  Evangelical  Prophet 
of  our  generation,  who  kept  his  habitation  in  the 
light,  in  which  he  comprehended  all  the  dark 
ways,  dead  forms,  and  will-worshippers,  aposta- 
cies,  and  backslidings,  and  all  the  mysterious 
workings  of  the  soul's  enemy.  And  his  faith 
gave  him  victory,  and  his  innocence  made  him 
bold  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  declare  against 
those  things  by  word  and  writing ;  and  though  all 
these  enemies  of  truth  at  times  did  combine 
agaiost  him  in  wrath  and  fury,  with  beating  and 
imprisonment  in  order  to  kill  or  banish  ;  besides 
the  many  other  enchantments  and  divinations; 
yet  God's  holy  promise  and  heavenly  decree  is 
fulfilled  upon  this  plain  man,  Jacob  ;  an  Israelite 
indeed,  whose  praise  was  not  of  men  but  of  God  ; 
who  hath  plead  his  cause,  fought  his  battles  and 
given  victory ;  and  none  of  these  evil  consulta- 
tions have  prevailed ;  but  he  hath  laid  down  his 
head  in  peace.  Therefore  we  have  cause  to  say, 
as  the  holy  man  of  God  (David)  did,  "  However 
it  be,  God  is  kind  and  good  to  Israel."  So  if  we 
keep  our  habitation  that  God  hath  given  us  in 
Himself,  as  our  elder  brother  hath  done,  we  shall 
partake  of  the  same  fountain  of  life  that  hath 
often  filled  his  cup;  and  the  comfort  of  the  same 
life  and  spirit  that  was  his  instructor,  according 
to  our  several  measures.  And  though  he  be  re- 
moved as  to  the  outward,  yet  the  Lord  is  the 
supply  of  all  his,  to  give  the  ecjoyment  of  the 
same  love,  life,  godly  care,  and  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  His  name,  spreading  His  truth  and  pro- 
pagating His  glorious  gospel-worship,  and  so  we 
may  finish  our  course  with  joy,  and  lay  down 
our  heads  in  peace  as  he  hath  done. 

Names  of  the  brethren  whose  mouths  were 
opened  in  testimony  at  George  Fox's  burial  in 
the  meeting  house.  James  Park,  Robert  Bar- 
row, Ambrose  Rigge,  Jasper  Bait,  William 
Penn,  Francis  Camfield,  Stephen  Crisp,  John 
Taylor,  Frances  Stamper,  George  Whitehead. 
Thomas  Green  concluded  the  meeting  in  prayer. 

Appeared  in  testimony  at  the  grave,  Jasper 
Bait,  William  Penn,  George  Whitehead,  John 
Youghton^  William  Bingby. 


have  conversed  with  him  freely,  and  once  yi  the 
house  of  the  Friend  alluded  to.  In  conversation 
I  heard  him  say,  (before  the  year  1827)  that 
there  were  many,  and  some  even  among  Friends 
who  set  up  the  Scriptures  too  high,  and  others 
too  low;  that  he  believed  with  the  apostle,  that 
"  no  man  could  call  Jesus  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.'' 

I  have  again  heard  him  in  public  testimony, 
when  clothed,  as  I  believe,  with  Gospel  power 
and  authority,  quote  the  declaration  of  Moses 
that  secret  things  belong  to  the  Most  High, 
and  those  that  are  revealed  to  us  and. to  oui 
children."  It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
that  we  may  be  favored  to  place  a  right  est! 
mate  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  they  are  ac 
knowledged  by  all  the  religious  societies  in  Chris' 
tendom.  Though  many  call  them  the  "  word 
of  God,"  Friends  never  could  adopt  that  appel 
lation,  because  that  is  a  term  that  is  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  book  itself.  Friends  have  com^ 
pared  them  to  a  sun-dial  properly  constructed 
and  rightly  adjusted,  and  when  the  sun  shines  on 
it  the  time  may  be  determined  with  certainty 
but  in  the  night,  or  in  a  cloudy  day^  the  dial  can 
not  of  itself,  reveal  to  us  the  time.  I  may  here 
state  that  Elias  Hicks,  in  many  instances,  haslliVicp! 
been  misunderstood,  and  in  others  his  words  have 
been  misconstrued.  In  relation  to  "  Friends'  tes- 
timony" on  behalf  of  their  members  frequently 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  families, 
and  to  restrain  them  from  reading  pernicious 
books,  and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the 
world,  Elias  Hicks  was  a  bright  example ;  and 
he  acknowledged  the  great  worth  of  these  writings 
in  training  up  families  in  the  way  they  should  go 
his  views,  so  far  as  I  understood  him,  were  in 
accordance  with  those  of  William  Penn,  viz 
"  That  which  is  experimental,  is  not  disputable. 

His  last  expressions  bear  evidence  of  divin© 
mercy  and  goodness  being  his  support,  whenj 
passing  through  the  "  valley  of  the  shadow  oi 
death."  His  family  and  others  around  his  bed,; 
anxious  to  know  how  he  felt,  had  for  several  days 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Having  more  than  once  heard  an  aged  and 
deeply  experienced  Elder  relate  the  substance  of 
the  following  communication,  I  proposed  to  him 
to  commit  it  to  writing,  believing  it  would  be  an 
interesting  article  in  Friends'  Intelligencer.  The 
Friend,  as  well  as  myself,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Elias  Hicks,  and  as  many  little  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  kind  might  be  lost  to  society  and  to 
posterity,  were  they  not  rescued  from  oblivion  in 
this  way,  I  have  conluded  to  ofler  them  for  pub- 
lication. In  his  own  house  Elias  was  truly 
hospitable  without  ostentation.  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  was  more  faithful  in  the  observance 
of  temperance,  uprightness  and  moderation.  1 


conversed  with  him  by  signs,  as  his  utterance 
had  been  paralyzed  by  his  disease ;  but  to  satisfy 
them,  he  was  favored  with  a  great  effort  to  utter 
the  words  ''all's  well."  These  were  the  last  ex- 
pressions of  Elias  Hicks,  and  they  naturally  elicit 
the  solemn  ejaculation  on  the  part  of  every  seri- 
ous mind,  ''let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

10th  mo.,  28th,  1856.  Joseph  Foulke.  j 
The  communication  is  as  follows  : 
"  Some  time  before  the  division  of  our  Society, 
our  ancient  friend,  Elias  Hicks,  visited  the  meet- 
ings in  these  parts.  I  had  heard  complaint  of 
his  undervaluing  the  Scriptures,  and  I  wished  an 
opportunity  with  him,  which  I  obtained  in  a 
friend's  house.  I  approached  him  with  diiB&dence, 
and  asked  his  views  respecting  the  Scriptures. 
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He  met  the  enquiry  with  much  freedom,  and  re- 
plied,  ^  I  believe  the  Scriptures.  A  large  por- 
tion  of  them  have  been  revealed  to  me  in  the 
f'[!  ^^S^*  Grospel ;  they  are  mine ;  some  other 

parts  of  them  have  not  been  so  opened  to  me, 
they  remain  under  the  cloud,  but  there  is  no  part 
that  I  dare  to  deny,  for  it  requires  as  strong  evi- 
dence to  deny  a  position  as  it  does  to  affirm  it ; 
but  a  position  that  has  stood  the  test  of  so  many 
?  ''•ages  and  generations,  requires  infinitely  stronger 
evidence  to  deny  nay,  it  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
(tirn  with  me,  for  I  yet  remain  open  to  receive  in- 
struction ;  and  those  portions  that  now  remain 
naij  junder  the  cloud,  may  yet  be  opened  to  me  in  the 
■  '^flight  of  the  G-ospel.' 

I  apologized  for  troubling  him  with  such 
questions,  when  he  pleasantly  remarked  that  he 
met  it  with  with  pleasure.    '  There  are,'  said  he, 
many  cavillers  who  do  not  want  to  be  satisfied, 
and  I  will  not  spend  my  strength  to  satisfy  them; 
but  when  a  friend  asks  for  information  on  any 
subject,  I  meet  it  with  pleasure,  and  I  am  now 
^^^"Jwilling  to  spread  all  my  views  before  thee  for  thy 
consideration  ;  but  I  charge  thee  that  thou  adopt 
none  of  them  as  thy  own,  for  if  thou  dost,  thou 
wilt  be  a  thief  and  a  robber.    But  if  through 
'■'^^  (divine  favor  they  are  opened  to  thee  in  the  light 
^'fof  the  Gospel,  they  are  thine,  and  thou  art  not 
beholden  to  me  for  them.'' 

The  above  is,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  the 
substance  of  our  conversation,  but  is  short  of  the 
life  of  the  matter. 

I  remain  thy  friend,  M. 


p  LETTER  FROM  JESSE  KERSEY  TO  HIS  DAUGH- 
re'il  TER. 

™'      JDea7*  Hannah  : — Thy  letter  of  the  7th  instant 
has  come  to  hand,  and  were  it  not  that  I  am  de- 
sirous of  satisfying  an  inquiring  mind  on  a  doc 
trinal  subject,  I  believe  that  I  should  not  have 
attempted  to  write  in  return  so  soon.    The  fact 
is,  that  it  is  more  of  a  task  to  me  to  Write  now 
than  formerly.    But  reflecting  upon  the  subject 
offered  to  my  consideration  by  thy  young  friend, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  expounder  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  is  the  light  of  his  own 
blessed  spirit  in  every  mind.    But  there  may  be 
instances  of  individual  cases  where  instrumental 
helps  are  right  and  proper.    In  all  such  I  doubt 
not  but  the  instrument  will  be  called  to  the  case 
when  the  right  time  shall  come.    Upon  the  doc 
trine  itself  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  word  atone- 
ment does  not  very  happily  apply  to  the  subject 
because  the  word  reconciliation  is  more  in  accord 
ance  with  the  condition  called  for,  and  which  is 
the  great  end  of  the  gifts  of  divine  Providence 
to  man.  Now  it  is  our  sins  that  separate  us  from 
the  one  true  and  living  God,  and  we  never  can 
be  united  to  him  until  we  are  separated  from 
transgression.    As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God^  they  are  reconciled  unto  him  and  are 


his  sons.  But  those  who  have  taken  up  the 
doctrine  that  the  sins  of  mankind  are  atoned  for 
by  one  great  offering,  appear  to  me  to  have 
adopted  a  mass  of  absurd  opinions,  and  attrib- 
uted to  the  great  parent  of  mankind  dispositions, 
and  even  a  character  that  never  did  belong  to 
him.  They  charge  the  whole  human  family  with 
having  committed  crimes  against  the  great  at- 
tribute of  justice,  which  can  never  be  forgiven 
until  there  is  a  satisfactory  atonement  made  for 
all  those  offences.  Thus  they  assume  a  charac- 
ter to  the  Divine  Being  which  never  belonged  to 
him.  They  have  even  held  up  the  idea  that  He 
is  absolutely  inexorable,  and  stands  off  from  us 
in  a  high  state  of  displeasure.  But  his  Son,  com- 
passionating our  case  comes  forward  and  offers  to 
take  charge  of  our  case.  He  therefore,  to  satisfy 
the  inexorable  Father  comes  to  our  world,  and 
so  plans  the  whole  concern  that  some  of  those 
very  creatures  who  were  the  object  of  his  con- 
cern, put  him  to  the  gnominous  death  of  the 
cross,  and  by  this  act  we  are  put  into  the  capaci- 
ty to  have  our  sins  atoned  for,  and  we  are  put 
into  a  capacity  to  be  saved.  In  order  to  be  a 
firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
upon  orthodox  principles,  we  must  admit  the 
\  existence  of  a  plurality  in  the  divinity.  We 
must  have  the  beifig  making  the  atonement,  and 
also  the  being  to  whom  it  is  made.  Christianity 
never  held  up  this  kind  of  belief  to  the  world. 
The  Evangelist  John  is  perfectly  clear  on  the 
subject,  and  plainly  proves  that  in  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God.  Now  the  apostle  Paul  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  Word  spoken  of  by  the 
Evangelist  John  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God,  the  same  by  which  the  world  was  made, 
and  confirms  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christianity 
to  centre  the  believer  in  the  belief  that  though 
in  the  world  there  are  lords  many  and  gods 
many,  to  the  Christian  there  is  but  one  God. 
The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  of  Father 
and  Son,  is  clearly  shown  to  consist  of  cause  and 
effect.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  must 
forever  put  an  end  to  the  dark  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  as  believed  in,  or  professed  by  the 
orthodox  believer.  For  many  years  I  have  not 
been  able  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  plurali- 
ty in  the  divine  character,  and  hence  I  have  seen, 
as  Paul  expresses  himself  upon  the  subject,  that 
to  us  there  is  but  one  God.  Now  in  regard  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  to  my  mind  in  be- 
lieving that  if  it  consisted  with  the  wisdom  of 
God  to  cause  a  virgin  to  conceive  and  bring  forth 
a  son,  his  power  was  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
design,  and  Jesus  being  so  brought  forth,  might 
very  properly  be  called,  as  he  really  was,  the 
Son  of  God.  But  though  he  may  be  thus  spo- 
ken of  and  understood,  still  I  have  to  believe 
that  when  at  any  time  he  performed  a  marvel- 
lous act,  such  as  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
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causing  the  lame  to  walk,  or  the  dead  to  be  rais- 
ed, this  was  done  by  the  power  of  Grod,  and  not 
by  Jesus,  as  a  man.  Now  it  is  from  this  under- 
standing in  regard  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  born 
as  aforesaid,  that  my  mind  is  relieved  from  all 
those  dark  and  absurd  opinions  that  embrace  J e- 
sus  as  a  second  person  in  the  Trinitarian  system. 
I  know  and  I  can  know,  but  one  God,  and  be- 
cause the  light  which  shines  in  me  and  in  all 
men  is  an  effect  of  God,  it  is  therefore  called  the 
Son  of  God,  Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  means  or  medium  by 
which  we  can  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
but  by  this  same  Christ,  within  whom  is  the  true 
light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.  We  know  in  the  outward,  that 
it  is  by  th6  rays  of  light  that  proceed  from  the 
sun  that  we  are  led  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
sun.  In  like  manner  is  the  mind,  by  the  Spirit, 
led  up  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Having  had  my  understanding  thus  opened 
and  informed  upon  those  important  points,  I 
have  entered  seriously  into  the  consideration  of 
the  mediation  offered  by  this  heavenly  light  in 
us,  and  I  have  seen  that  all  those  who  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  invitation,  come  unto  him  and  take 
his  yoke  upon  them,  do  enter  into  his  gentle  and 
lamb-like  nature.  Thus  they  cease  to  do  evil 
and  learn  to  do  well,  and  hence  it  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  would  hurt  or  destroy,  and 
therefore  they  are  one  with  the  Eternal,  united  in 
him.  But  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the 
doctrine  that  supposes  Christ  died  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  see  what  is 
said  that  may  fairly  apply  to  the  subject.  We 
find  the  first  Christian  martyr,  Stephen,  speaks 
to  the  Jews  of  that  time,  and  it  is  probable  there 
were  some  of  the  persons  who  heard  this  servant 
of  God  had  been  parties  in  the  murderous  act 
which  he  charged  upon  them,  when  he  had  so 
clearly  set  before  them  the  goodness  of  God  to 
them  and  their  forefathers.  And  in  return  how 
had  they  and  their  forefathers  acted.  0  ye  stifi"- 
necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  in  ears, 
Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  your  fa- 
thers did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  have 
they  not  slain  ?  and  lastly  ye  have  with  wicked 
hands  murdered  the  just  one.  I  ask  with  what  pro- 
priety could  Stephen  have  considered  this  act  of 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God  as  being  done 
in  violent  opposition  to  the  requirings  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  if  it  be  true  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
done  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  No,  the  fact 
is,  if  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  ever 
recognised  measures  of  a  cruel  rjature  for  the 
redemption  of  a  fallen  world,  then  I  have  through 
life  been  kept  from  understanding  the  subject 
rightly  and  must  have  been  deceived.  But  it 
may  be  further  remarked,  that  Jesus  himself  said 
at  a  certain  time,  And  now,  0  Father,  I  have 
glorified  thee  on  earth,  and  I  have  finished  the 
work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.''    As  this 


testimony  concerning  himself  was  before  h 
crucifixion,  it  is  evident  that  what  followed  h 
testimony  was  the  work  of  men,  and  therefoii 
not  necessary  to  be  done.  It  may  be  proper  l' 
add  that  those  who  think  that  the  outward  deal 
and  sufi"erings  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  satisl 
the  great  attribute  of  justice,  certainly,  in  lool 
ing  for  this  suffering  as  a  remedy  for  the  sir 
of  the  world,  require  in  concurrence  with  the 
belief  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  injustice  ths 
can  be  conceived,  to  do  away  the  effects  of  it 
justice.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  n 
lying  upon  the  outward  crucifixion  for  salvatior 
they  appear  to  go  from  all  that  is  just  or  rc; 
sonable,  and  to  require  us  to  believe  a  doctrin 
which  goes  further  to  tolerate  rapine,  cruelt 
and  death,  than  any  other  we  have  ever  seen 
heard  of.  No  marvel  that  it  was  entirely  explo 
ded  by  our  early  Friends. 

I  now  forward  this  letter  which  has  been  som» 
time  in  my  desk  and  not  taken  notice  of.  Pet 
haps  it  may  serve  to  show  thee  that  thou  hasi 
more  place  in  the  thoughts  of  thy  father  thar 
thou  wast  aware  of 

Jesse  Kersey. 

mh  mo.  2m,  1840. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  Bedford  Mercu 
ry,  publishes  in  that  Journal  some  sketches  ol 
the  history  of  New  Bedford,  froni  which  we  eX' 
tract  the  following  : 

THE  FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  Friends  early 
found  their  way  to  Dartmouth.  Their  first  meet- 
ing house  was  built  in  the  year  1699,  but  a 
monthly  meeting  had  been  established  previous 
to  this  time,  which  was  held  at  a  private  house. 
This  meeting  house  was  very  largo,  and  occupied! 
the  spot  where  the  present  Apponeganset  meet- 
ing is  held.  The  old  house  having  become  dilap- 
idated and  larger  than  was  needed,  it  was  taken 
down  many  years  ago,  and  the  present,  a  smaller 
one,  erected  upon  the  same  place.  A  yearly  or 
half  yearly  meeting  was  at  one  time  here.  The 
land,  containing  six  acres,  was  given  to  the 
Society  by  Peleg  Slocum  in  the  year  1698>  The 
name  of  this  ancient  Friend  is  mentioned  in  the 
journals  of  travelling  ministers  of  the  Society  of 
this  time.  The  Friends  of  Dartmouth  were  a 
numerous  and  influential  people;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  comprised  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
influence  of  their  principles  and  peculiarities  are 
observable  among  the  people  of  this  quarter  even 
at  this  day.  Living  at  peace  with  all  men,  of 
frugal,  but  hospitable  habits,  they  soon  became 
a  prosperous  and  happy  body.  Devoted  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  then  simple  and  honorable  pur- 
suits of  life,  their  homes  became  the  abodes  of 
comfort  and  cheerfulness.     And  so  they  con- 
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inued  until  the  unfortunate  schisms  entered  j 
mong  them,  which  as  has  proved  the  case  with  j 
ther  large  Christian  bodies,  have  broken  and  | 
weakened  their  numbers  and  influence.    Many  | 
f  the  early  distinguished  ministers  of  the  society 
rom  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  those  from  other 
►arts  of  this  country,  visited  the  Dartmouth 
Triends.    Although  the  devoted  founder  of  the 
ect,  George  Fox,  was  in  New  England  and  at 
Newport  in  the  year  1672,  it  does  not  appear 
hat  he  reached  Dartmouth,  or  tbe  other  meet- 
ngs  in  this  quarter.     But  Thomas  Story  and 
ivatiJBanaiiel  Bownas,  who  were  among  the  original 
Friends,  were  here, — the  former  as  early  as  1699, 
md  again  in  1704, — the  latter  was  in  America 
IS  early  as  1702,  but  did  not  reach  Dartmouth 
mtil  his  second  visit,  in  1727.  Samuel  Bownas 
xpj  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  an  eloquent 
minister.     He  appears  also  to  have  been  of  a 
liberal  spirit  and  a  peace  maker,  as  the  following 
pjBxtract  from  his  journal  shows.    Speaking  of  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  at  that  time  in  the 
meeting  at  Dartmouth,  he  says:  "A  narrowness 
f  spirit  did  some  hurt  amongst  them,  and  pro- 
duced some  uneasiness,  which  I  endeavored  to 
remove ;  it  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  a  young 
man's  being,  as  some  thought,  too  much  in  the 
fasbion,  although  plain  compared  with  some  oth- 
ers ;  yet  some  thought  this  reason  sufficient  to 
refuse  his  proposal  of  marriage  among  them,  al- 
though well  recommended  from  the  monthly 
meeting  where  he  was  a  member ;  upon  which  I 
showed  them,  that  as  he  was  so  well  recommend- 
ed by  certificate,  they  could  not  reject  his  propo- 
according  to  our  discipline.     The  meeting, 
aieel  after  we  had  some  further  conference  about  it, 
let  the  young  people  proceed,  and  mothers  grew 
easy,  and  the  cloud  of  diff'erence  dispersed  and 
vanished,  which  was  like  to  have  hurt  both  month- 
ly meetings." 

From  thence,"  he  says,  I  went  five  miles 
to  Joseph  Russell's,  in  order  to  take  shipping  to 
Nantucket."  This  Joseph  Russell,  was  the 
father  of  Joseph  Russell,  Jun.,  before  spoken 
of  as  the  founder  of  New  Bedford.  His  house 
stood  near  the  head  of  Walnut  street.  The 
first  Friends'  meeting  house  in  New  Bedford, 
was  built  in  the  year  1785, — this  too  was  the 
first  house  built  expressly  for  religious  worship 
in  New  Bedford.  A  gchool  house  had  previous- 
ly been  their  place  of  meeting.  This  building 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  Third  street,  between 
School  and  Walnut.  The  old  meeting  house 
having  become  too  small  for  the  society,  it  was 
removed,  and  the  present  large  and  commodious 
brick  edifice  was  built  upon  the  lot  the  other  had 
occupied,  on  Spring  street,  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  land,  comprising  nearly  half  an  acre 
was  given  to  them  by  Joseph  Russell,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  society. 

Until  within  a  short  time  previous  to  this,  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Ne^w  Bedford  as  well  as  in 


Dartmouth  had  continued  to  prosper,  and  among 
its  members  were  still  included  a  large  portion  of 
the  most  respectable  and  enterprizing  inhabitants. 
But  the  palmy  days  of  the  society  were  fast  pass- 
ing away,  and  even  as  early  as  1807,  a  writer  on 
Nantucket  says  : — "  The  number  of  the  Quakers 
(there)  is  probably  diminishing,  for  many  are 
driven  from  their  society  by  the  strictness  of 
their  discipline."  But  the  great  schism,  prin- 
cipally on  doctrinal  grounds,  which  commenced 
about  thirty-five  years  since,  gave  the  great  blow 
to  the  society,  and  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  its 
influence  was  severely  felt.  Many  who  had  long 
been  among  the  most  influential  and  exemplary 
members  withdrew,  or  were  disowned  upon 
grounds  of  a  difi"erence  of  opinion  on  doctrinal 
points.  Those  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Unity  were  denominated  by  the  one  party, 
"  Bioksites,"  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity,  (although  they .  repudiate 
this  terra,)  were  called  by  the  other.  Orthodox. 
These  distinctions  still  remain;  but  each  party 
have  suffered  still  further  divisions  in  their  ranks. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  done  a  good  work ; 
and  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity  will  ever  be 
indebted  to  them  for  their  support  and  promo- 
tion. Could  they  but  exercise  still  further  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  liberality,  their  usefulness 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress  would  be  great- 
er ;  but  the  rigor  of  their  rules  and  regulations, 

the  Discipline"  of  the  society  so  called,  is 
thought  to  be  unfavorable  to  their  increase  as  a 
sect. 

The  early  Friends  were  a  plain  and  self-sacri- 
ficing people,  and  the  testimonies  which  they 
bore  with  so  much  heroic  fortitude  against  the 
bitterest  persecution,  were  not  without  their  in- 
fluence upon  many,  not  members  of  their  society. 

It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  then,  that  a  society 
on  the  perpetuity  of  whose  peaceful  principles  so 
much  of  the  well  being  of  mankind  depends,  will 
once  more,  forgetting  all  minor  difi"erences  of 
opinion,  become  in  the  language  of  one  of  their 
favorite  poets,  like  kindred  drops  united  into 
one.'' 

There  are  at  present  14  meetings  of  Friends 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  town  of  Dartmouth, 
two  at  Apponeganset  (the  oldest),  one  each  at 
Smith's  Neck  and  Allen's  Neck,  two  in  West- 
port,  two  at  Newton  (Smith's  Mills),  two  in  New 
Bedford,  one  each  at  Acushnet,  Longplain,  Roch- 
ester and  Fairhaven.  These  are  divided  into 
three  monthly  meetings,  so-called.  According 
to  a  pamphlet  published  in  1849,  Dartmouth  had 
at  that  time  202  members,  Westport  178  mem- 
bers, New  Bedford  445  members — the  aggregate 
825  members.  There  are  two  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings held  annually  in  New  Bedford,  viz  : — On 
the  first  5th  day  in  the  4th  and  12th  months, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Sandwich  quarterly  meet- 
ing. The  other  two  quarters  are  held  at  Sand- 
wich and  Falmouth. 
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The  earlj  business  men,  and  many  of  the  me- 
chanics, were^members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  to  their  industry  and  enterprise,  the  present 
prosperity  of  New  Bedford  is  much  indebted. 
They  laid  the  foundation,  on  which  the  super- 
structure of  our  great  commercial  establishment 
has  been  built,  now  the  third  commercial  empo- 
rium in  the  United  States.  Though  the  war 
with  the  mother  country  crushed  the  business  of 
New  Bedford,  the  place,  as  well  as  the  shipping 
having  been  burnt  by  the  British  troops,  still 
they  persevered,  until  finally  by  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  village  of  Bedford 
had  become  next  to  Nantucket  in  the  number  of 
vessels  and  amount  invested  in  the  Whale  Fish- 
ery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  examples  of  these 
worthy  men  of  business  for  probity  will  be  re- 
spected and  emulated,  so  that  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  that  prosperity  which 
their  endeavors  did  so  much  to  produce. 
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PHILADELPHIA  ELEVENTH  MONTH  15,  1856, 


The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  commonwealth  of  Israel,  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  the  time  of  its  dispersion,  subsisted 
for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  neither  in  blessings  nor  in 
chastisements  hath  the  Ruler  of  nations  dealt 
in  like  manner  with  any  other  people.'' 

After  a  long  period  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
the  remarkable  predictions  of  their  ancient  pro- 
phets were  fulfilled,  and  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
cies connected  with  the  downfall  and  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish it.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  to  this 
remarkable  people  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  these  -  records  which  were  regarded 
as  ancient  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
Their  fruitful  land  was  made  desolate,  their 
beautiful  cities  were  laid  waste  by  the  sword, — 
they  were  driven  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers 
and  the  monuments  of  their  former  greatness, 
and  scattered  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  There  is  not  a  country,'^  says  a  late  writer, 
"  where  the  Jews  are  unknown.  They  are  found 
alike  in  Europe,  Asia,  America  and  Africa- 
They  are  pitizens  of  the  world,  without  a  country. 
Neither  mountains,  nor  rivers^  nor  deserts,  nor 
oceanS;  which  are  the  boundaries  of  other  nations, 


have  terminated  their  wanderings.  They  abounc 
in  Poland,  in  Russia,  and  in  Turkey.  In  Ger 
many,  Spain,  Italy,  France  and  Britain,  thej 
are  more  thinly  scattered.  In  Prussia,  Chii 
and  India,— on  the  east  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ganges, — they  are  few  in  number  among 
the  heathen. 

They  have  trod  the  snows  of  Siberia  and  the 
sands  of  the  burning  deserts,  and  the  Ethiopi- 
an traveller  hears  of  their  existence  in  regionsljjji:: 
which  he  cannot  reach, — even  in  the  very  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  south  of  Timbuctoo.  From  Mo- 
rocco to  Lisbon — from  Japan  to  Britain — from 
Borneo  to  Archangel— ^from  Hindostan  to  Hon- 
duras, no  inhabitant  of  any  nation  upon  the  earth 
would  be  known  in  all  the  intervening  regions, 
but  the  Jew  alone.'' 

The  same  scriptures  which  record  their  dis- 
persion also  declare  that  the  covenant  which  was' 
made  with  Abraham  shall  not  be  broken,  that;, 
the  children  of  Jacob  shall  again  inherit  the 
land  of  Canaan,  where  their  fathers  dwelt,  as  an 
everlasting  possession.  Many  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  these  promises  were  made,  and' 
they  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  but  the  tenden- 
cy of  European  afi'airs  give  color  to  the  prospect  ] 
that  some  important  changes  will  be  effected  in 
Palestine,  and  that  the  way  is  being  prepared 
for  the  restoration  of  the  children  of  Israel  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  We  would  refer  our 
readers  to  the  article  on  '  Increase  of  the  Jews' 
taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican and  Gazette  published  in  this  City. 


In  our  31st  number  we  published  a  letter  from 
John  Randolph  to  William  Gibbons,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  number  of  Friends'  Review, 
but  through  inadvertence  neglected  to  give  that 
journal  credit  for  it.  The  original  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Editor  of  the  Review. 


DURABILITY  OF  STONE. 

A  committee  have  been  experimenting 


at 


Washington,  to  ascertain  the  efi"ect  of  weather 
on  the  marble  of  which  the  extension  to  the  cap- 
itol  is  being  constructed.  They  find,  that  after 
freezing  and  thawing,  a  scale  1,500,000th 
of  an  inch  thick,  cleaves  off  from  the  surface,  so 
that,  allowing  fifty  freezings  and  thawings  for 
every  winter,  it  would  require  10,000  years  for 
the  surface  of  the  building  to  be  exfoliated  one 
inch  by  this  cause.  The  stone  is  from  Lee,  Mas- 
sachusetts. I 
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INCREASE  OF  JEWS. 

An  intelligent  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review  supposes  that  no  class  of  immigrants  has 
ncreased  more  rapidly  in  this  country  than  the 
Hebrew.  In  1850  a  man  might  count  upon  his 
ngers  all  the  synagogues  in  the  land  ;  now  there 
ire  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  Jews,  from 
eighty  to  ninety  synagogues,  and  a  multitude  of 
t||3maller  communities  where  a  nucleus  exists 
which  will  soon  grow  into  a  synagogue.  The 
city  of  New  York  alone  has  twenty  synagogues 
and  thirty  thousand  Jews — about  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  population  being  *  such.  There  are 
synagogues  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  sea- 
board :  two  in  Boston,  five  in  Baltimore,  three 
in  New  Orleans,  two  in  Charleston,  and  four  in 
Cincinnati,  &e. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  to  the 
above  statement  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
ancient  people''  in  our  country,  the  annexed 
historical  and  statistical  particulars  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  Blackwood's  Magazine  : 

Yast  as  is  the  period,  and  singular  as  are  the 
changes  of  European  history  since  the  Christian 
era,  Judea  still  continues  to  be  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  world.  Among  other  pur- 
poses, it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
general  eye  upon  this  extraordinary  land  that  it 
has  been  periodically  visited  by  a  more  striking 
succession  of  great  public  calamities  than  per- 
haps any  other  region.  With  less  to  attract  an 
invasion  than  any  other  conspicuous  land  of 
the  East,  it  has  been  constantly  exposed  to  in- 
vasion. Its  ruins  by  the  Bomans  in  the  first 
century  did  not  prevent  its  being  assailed  by  al- 
most every  barbarian,  who,  in  turn,  assumed  the 
precarious  sovereignty  of  the  neighboring  Asia. 
After  ages  of  obscure  misery,  a  new  terror  came 
in  the  Saracen  invasion,  which,  under  Amrou, 
on  the  conquest  of  Damascus,  rolled  on  to  Pal- 
estine. A  siege  of  four  months,  which  we  may 
well  conceive  to  have  abounded  in  horrors,  gave 
Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the  Kaliph  Omar. 
On  the  death  of  Omar,  who  died  by  the  usual 
fate  of  eastern  princes,  the  dagger,  the  country 
was  left  to  the  still  heavier  misgovernment  of 
the  Moslem  viceroys — a  race  of  men  essentially 
barbarian,  and  commuting  for  their  crimes  by 
their  zeal  in  proselytism.  The  people,  of  course, 
were  doubly  tormented.. 

A  new  scourge  fell  upon  them  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Crusaders,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  followed  by  a  long  succession  of  bitter 
hostilities  and  public  weakness.  After  almost  a 
century  of  this  wretchedness,  another  invasion 
from  the  Desert  put  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of 
its  old  oppressor,  the  Saracen ;  and  in  1187  the 
famous  Saladin,  expelling  the  last  of  the  Chris- 
tian sovereigns,  took  possession  of  Palestine. 
After  another  century  of  tumult  and  severe  suf- 
fering, occasioned  by  the  disputes  of  the  Saracen 


princes,  it  was  visited  by  a  still  more  formidable 
evil  in  the  shape  of  the  Turks,  then  wholly  un- 
civilized— a  nation  in  all  the  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence of  mountaineer  life,  and  spreading  blood 
and  fire  through  Western  Asia.  From  this  date 
(1317)  it  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Ottoman,  until  its  conquest,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
that  most  extraordinary  of  all  Mussulmans,  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt — a  dreary  period  of  500  years, 
under  the  most  desolating  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  read  the  scrip- 
tural references  to  the  future  condition  of  Pal- 
estine without  discovering  a  crowd  of  the  plainest 
and  most  powerful  indications  that  it  shall  yet 
exhibit  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  its 
present  state.  Enthusiasm,  or  even  the  natural 
interest  which  we  feel  in  this  memorable  nation, 
may  color  the  future  to  us  too  brightly ;  but 
unless  language  of  the  most  solemn  kind,  ut- 
tered on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and  by  men 
divinely  commissioned  for  its  utterance,  is 
wholly  unmeaning,  we  must  yet  look  to  some 
powerful,  unquestionable,  and  splendid  display 
of  Providence,  in  favor  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

The  remarkable  determination  of  European 
politics  toward  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt, 
within  these  few  years  ;  the  not  less  unexpected 
change  of  manners  and  customs,  which  seemed 
to  defy  all  change ;  and  the  new  life  infused  in- 
to the  stagnant  government  of  Asia,  even  by  be- 
ing flung  into  the  whirl  of  European  interests, 
look  not  unlike  signs  of  the  times.  It  may  be  no 
dream  to  imagine  in  these  phenomena  the  proofs 
of  some  memorable  change  in  the  interior  of 
things — some  preparatives  for  the  great  provi- 
dential restoration  of  which  Jerusalem  will  yet 
be  the  scene,  if  not  the  centre,  and  the  Israel- 
ite himself  the  especial  agent  of  those  high 
transactions  which  shall  make  Christianity  the 
religion  of  all  lands,  restore  the  dismantled 
beauty  of  all  the  earth,  and  make  man  what  he 
was  created  to  be,  only  "  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels." 

The  statistics  of  the  Jewish  population  are 
among  the  most  singular  circumstances  of  this 
most  singular  of  all  people.  Under  all  their 
calamities  and  dispersions  they  seem  to  have  re- 
mained at  nearly  the  same  amount  as  in  the  days 
of  David  and  Solomon,  never  much  more  in 
prosperity,  never  much  less  after  ages  of  suffer- 
ing. Nothing  like  this  has  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  race ;  Europe  in  general  hav- 
ing doubled  its  population  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  and  England  nearly  tripled  hers 
within  the  last  half  century  ;  the  proportion  of 
America  being  still  more  rapid,  and  the  world 
crowding  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio.  Yet 
the  Jews  seem  to  stand  still  in  this  vast  and 
general  movement.  The  population  of  Judea 
in  its  most  palmy  days  probably  did  not  exceed, 
if  it  reached,  four  millions.  The  numbers  who 
entered  Palestine  from  the  wilderness  were  evi- 
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dently  not  much  more  than  three  millions,  and 
their  census,  according  to  the  German  statists, 
who  were  generally  considered  to  be  exact,  is 
now  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  under 
Moses— about  three  millions.  They  are  thus 
distributed : 

In  Europe,  1,916,000,  of  which  about658,000 
are  in  Poland  and  Eussia,  and  453,000  are  in 
Austria. 

In  Asia,  738,000,  of  which  300,000  are  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

In  Africa,  504,000,  of  which  300,00  are  in 
Morocco. 

In  America,  North  and  South,  57,000. 

If  we  add  to  these  about  15,000  Samaritans, 
the  calculation  in  round  numbers  will  be  about 
3,180,000. 

This  wa*B  the  report  in  1825 ;  the  numbers 
probably  remain  the  same.  This  extraordinary 
fixedness  in  the  midst  of  almost  universal  in- 
crease is  doubtless  not  without  a  reason,  if  we 
are  even  to  look  for  it  among  the  mysterious 
operations  which  have  preserved  Israel  a  separate 
race,  through  eighteen  hundred  years.  May  we 
not  naturally  conceive  that  a  people  thus  pre- 
served without  advance  or  retrocession ;  dis- 
persed, yet  combined ;  broken,  yet  firm ;  with- 
out a  country,  yet  dwellers  in  all ;  every  where 
insulted,  yet  every  where  influential ;  without  a 
nation,  yet  united  as  no  nation  ever  was  before 
or  since,  has  not  been  appointed  to  offer  this 
extraordinary  contradiction  to  the  common  laws 
of  society,  and  even  the  common  progress  of 
nature,  without  a  cause,  and  that  cause  one  of 
final  benevolence^  universal  good,  and  divine 
grandeur  ? 


For  Eriends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  Sfc.j  for  Tenth  Month. 

1855  1856 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24  hours    I2ci's  7  d's 
Do.       the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 

day,  11 

Cloudy  without  storms,  ...  4  1 
Ordinary  clear,      ....  13  17 

Snow  fell  during  the  month,  .       .    1  1 

Deaths  during  the  four  current  weeks,    674  647 

The  average  Mean  Temperature  for  1855  was 
53.89  deg. ;  for  the  present  year  55.58  deg., 
while  the  average  of  the  means  of  the  month  for 
the  past  67  years  is  54.29  deg.,  showing  the  'pre- 
sent to  have  been  about  one  and  a  quarter  degree 
higher  than  the  average  for  that  period. 

The  month  has  also  been  remarkably  dry,  un- 
equalled in  any  corresponding  month,  as  far  back 
in  our  record  as  1837,  during  which  entire  pe- 
riod only  two  or  three  rains  have  occurred  with  as 
small  a  quantity  as  one  and  a  half  inches ;  the 
present  registered  only  one  and  a  quarter,  while 
it  usually  varies  this  month  from  two  and  a  half 
to  four  or  five  inches,  reaching  in  1849  six  and 
a  quarter  inches  ! 

As  far  as  our  information  extends,  springs. 


streams  and  wells  are  very  low  in  every  directio 
in  this  section  of  country. 

While  searching  our  record  for  this  compari  i: 
son  of  the  quantities  of  rain,  the  following  not 
turned  up  amongst  our  miscellaneous  items,  bear 
ing  date  10th  mo.  9th,  1839,  ^'the  hanks  suspen 
specie  payments  tJiis  day,"  one  incident,  by  th 
way  ;  not  yet  requiring  the  age  of  the  "oldest  in 
habitant'  to  bear  it  in  timely  remembrance. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  mo.,  1856. 

To  the  Editors  of  Fri  ends'  Intelligencer. 

Sympathy  vrith  you  in 'your  efi'orts  to  dissemi 
nate  truth  through  the  medium  of  your  weekly 
paper,  induces  me  to  take  up  the  pen  to  offei  ^id 
you  a  word  of  cheer  in  your  somewhat  onerous 
duty;  believing,  that  while  by  some  the  labor 
is  appreciated,  too  many  are  regardless  of  its  cost 
and  value.     They  are  scarcely  aware,  or  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  the  difficulties  which  attend 
your  position  in  having  such  a  variety  of  tastes 
to  please,  within  the  circle  of  your  subscribers 
There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  the  human)  (ollowi- 
mind  too  prone  to  censure  what  may  not  meet 
its  own  standard  of  right.    I  have  heard  an  arti 
cle  condemned  by  one,  which  another  has  spoken 
of  with  deep  interest,  each  appearing  desiroua 
that  truth  should  obtain.     It  is  therefore  im 
practicable  to  satisfy  at  all  times,  views  and  feel 
ings  so  adverse  to  each  other.  -But  if  the  mind 
was  centered  upon  the  principle  within,  which 
leads  its  votaries  into  truth,  and  if  we  were  suf- 
ficiently concerned  to  be  of  the  meek  and  humble 
who  are  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  guided  in  the 
paths  of  true  judgment,  should  we  not  be  more 
willing  to  bear  with  opinions  that  may  conflict 
with  those  we  have  cherished,  but  which  do  not 
affect  the  vital  spark  of  divine  origin  ?    Let  us 
remember  that  we,  ourselves  are  liable  to  err ; 
and  that  it  is  only  as  we  abide  in  the  condition 
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of  little  children,  that  we  are  in  the 
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state  to  which  Jesus  alluded  when 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

I  feel  an  interest  in  the  continuation  of  your 
paper,  it  being  the  only  organ  of  our  portion  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  ;  and  believe  that  as  you 
seek  for  wisdom  you  will  be  favored  to  choose 
the  good  and  eschew  the  evil ;  that  as  you  listen 
to  the  voice  which  continues  to  teach  within  the 
inner  sanctuary,  you  will  not  be  in  danger  of  ac- 
cepting for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men, 
but  heeding  the  spirit,  you  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nize its  teachings  by  its  blessed  effects.  "  Little 
children  love  one  another,"  was  an  apostolic  in- 
junction, and  is  equally  important  now,  if  we 
would  be  found  doing  the  works  of  righteousness, 
which  lead  to  peace.  If  this  spirit  were  more 
generally  manifested,  I  doubt  not  but  that  there 
are  gifted  individuals  who  could  materially  aid 
you,  both  in  original  and  selected  matter,  who 
are  deterred,  from  an  unwillingness  too  often  ob- 
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■'^  lerved  in  some,  to  examine  in  an  impartial  and 
jharitable  spirit,  views  wiiich  may  vary  from 

'J^  iheir  own.  I  sincerely  regret  that  a  more  liberal 
'eeling  does  not  allow  you  a  larger  field  in  which 

'■^  10  labor.  The  seeds  of  truth  are  sown  broad-cast, 

'X'^  md  are  often  found  springing  up  where  least  ex- 

,^'!  )ected.  The  view  which  has  here  been  present- 
"  )d  ta  my  mind,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  parable 
pf  Jesus,  recorded  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Luke, 

^'  when  he  sat  at  meat  with  the  Pharisee.  It  teach- 
3S  a  lesson  of  charity  and  humility  by  which  all 
may  profit.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  grow  not 
weary  of  well-doing.    You  labor  in  all  sincerity 

''■^  for  the  advancement  of  truth  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth;  and  they  who  labor  receive  wages; 
so  do  I  believe  that  j^our  efforts  will  be  blessed 

-■■'^^  land  that  your  reward  will  be  peace. 

'-^'^  ^   llth  mo.       1855.         A  Subscriber. 

;eoM   

' j  In  last  week's  number  we  gave  some  extracts 
jj-j  from  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations.  The  New 
iterj  ^ork  Tribune,  in  a  review  of  the  work,  gives  the 
'ima  following  notice  of  its  author. 
^^^^  Dr.  Kane  is  one  of  the  singularly  fortunate 
laiti  men  who  are  permitted  not  only  to  perform  noble 
'^51  actions,  but  to  leave  a  worthy  record  of  their 
history.  The  admirable  qualities  which  he  has 
• displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
■ssl  are  a  sure  pledge  of  permanent  fame.  Courage, 
^'^^  wisdom,  fertility  of  resource,  power  of  endurance, 
ii'f'l  devotion  to  an  idea,  and  skill  in  accomplishment, 
-'lif  are  stamped  on  his  intrepid  career  of  Arctic  re- 
'i'is  search.  The  fulness  of  manhood  gives  a  lofty 
tiif  eh&racter  to  his  adventurous  course.  He  might 
mi  well  be  content  with  his  exploits,  which  have 
fei  called  forth  an  order  of  talent,  that  is  rarely  com- 
Dot  bined  with  the  conditions  of  literary  excellence. 
J^i  Distinction  as  a  writer  was  unnecessary  to  give 
rr;  brilliancy  to  his  achievements.  But  in  the  com- 
iou  position  of  these  volumes,  he  has  gained  a  new 
He  title  to  the  admiration  of  the  public.  If  they 
0'  presented  merely  a  narrative  of  other  men's  per- 
formances, they  would  be  counted  as  productions 
of  remarkable  interest,  for  their  graphic  vigor 
of  of  description,  and  the  richness  and  novelty  of 
oil  the  information  which  they  impart.  But  as  a 
)se  transcript  of  personal  experience,  they  occupy  a 
en  unique  place  in  literature.  Written  with  rare 
lie ;  modesty  of  tone,  great  simplicity  of  expression, 
(!•  and  a  certain  cordial  frankness  of  manner,  secur- 
D,  ing  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  evidently  taken  for  granted,  they 
le  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  apart  from  their  un- 
questionable value  as  memorials  of  maritime  dis- 
!  covery. 

The  specific  features  of  Dr.  KaneVplan  of  re- 
search consisted  in  making  the  land-masses  of 
the  north  of  G-reenland  the  basis  of  operations, 
assuming,  from  the  analogies  of  geographical 
structure,  that  Greenland  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  peninsula  approaching  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole, 


rather  than  as  a  congeries  of  islands  connected 
by  interior  glaciers.  On  this  hypothesis,  the 
course  was  to  pass  up  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  most 
northern  attainable  point,  and  thence,  pressing 
on  toward  the  Pole,  as  far  as  boats  or  sledges 
could  reach,  to  examine  the  coast-lines  for 
vestiges  of  the  lost  party.  The  Expedition  which 
sailed  in  the  Advance  consisted  of  seventeen  men, 
besides  the  commander.  The  equipment  was 
simple.  A  quantity  of  tough  boards  to  serve 
for  housing  the  vessel  in  Winter,  some  India- 
rubber  and  canvas  tents,  and  several  strong 
sledges,  built  on  a  convenient  model,  completed 
the  outfit.  For  provisions,  they  took  a  liberal 
supply  of  pemmican,  a  parcel  of  Borden's  meat- 
biscuit,  some  packages  of  prepared  potato,  a  store 
of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  beside  pickled 
cabbage,  the  salt  beef  and  pork  of  the  Navy 
ration,  hard  biscuit  and  flour.  A  moderate 
supply  of  liquors  made  up  the  bill  of  fare, 
although  the  party  were  pledged  to  total  abstin- 
ence from  this  article,  unless  dispensed  by  special 
order. 

Leaving  New- York  on  the  30th  of  May,  1853, 
the  Advance  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Fiskernaes 
on  the  1st  of  July.  They  proceeded  gradually 
along  the  coast,  until  on  the  27th  of  July,  they 
neared  the  entrance  of  Melville  Bay.  Here  they 
encountered  their  first  serious  obstruction  from 
the  ice ;  Dr.  Kane  promptly  decided  to  attempt 
a  passage  through  the  bay  by  a  new  track ;  and 
after  a  rough  transit  of  eight  days,  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan  was  confirmed  by  its  success.  In 
less  thian  a  week  they  entered  Smith's  Sound, 
and  landing  near  Littleton's  Island,  deposited  a 
boat  with  a  supply  of  stores,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 

On  the  VV estern  Cape  of  Littleton  Island,  they 
erected  a  cairn,  which  might  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  any  following  party,  wedged  a  staff  into  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  spreading  the  American 
flag,  hailed  its  folds  with  three  cheers  as  they  ex- 
panded in  the  cold  midnight  breeze.  They  im- 
mediately resumed  their  course,  beating  toward 
the  north  against  wind  and  tide,  and  soon  arriv- 
ing at  the  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  moor  their  vessel  to  the  rocks. 
Among  the  petty  miseries  which  they  now  began 
to  suffer,  was  a  pack  of  some  fifty  dogs,  which 
formed  a  very  inconvenient  appendage  to  the 
travelling  party.  These  animals  were  voracious 
as  wolves.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  supply  such 
a  hungry  family  with  food.  They  devoured  a 
couple  of  bears  in  eight  days.  Two  pounds  of 
raw  flesh  every  other  day  was  a  scanty  allowance; 
but  to  obtain  this  was  almost  impossible.  The 
pemmican  could  not  be  spared — corn-meal  or 
beans  they  would  not  touch — and  salt  junk  would 
have  killed  them.  The  timely  discovery  of  a 
dead  narwhal  or  unicorn  proved  an  excellent 
relief,  aff"ording  six  hundred  pounds  of  good 
wholesome  flesh,  though  of  a  rather  unsavory  odor 
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But  a  more  serious  trial  was  at  hand.  The 
vessel  had  been  released  from  her  moorings,  and 
had  fought  her  way  through  the  ice  for  several 
days,  when  the  sky  gave  tokens  of  an  approach- 
ing storm.  On  the  20th  of  August,  the  tempest 
came  on  with  unmistakable  Arctic  fury.  Its 
elfects  can  be  described  in  no  other  words  than 
those  of  the  journal  of  the  dauntless  commander : 

"  By  Saturday  morning  it  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane.  We  had  seen  it  coming,  and  were 
ready  with  three  good  hawsers  out  ahead,  and  all 
things  snug  on  board. 

Still  it  came  on  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the 
ice  began  to  drive  more  wildly  than  I  thought 
I  had  ever  seen  it.  I  had  just  turned  in  to  warm 
and  dry  myself  during  a  momentary  lull,  and  was 
stretching  myself  out  in  my  bunk,  when  I  heard 
the  sharp  twanging  snap  of  a  cord.  Our  six- 
inch  hawser  had  parted,  and  we  were  swinging 
by  the  two  others ;  the  gale  roaring  like  a  lion  to 
the  southward. 

Half  a  minute  more,  and  ^  twang,  twang  !' 
came  a  second  report.  I  knew  it  was  the  whale- 
line  by  the  shrillness  of  the  ring.  Our  noble 
ten-inch  manilla  still  held  on.  I  was  hurrying 
my  last  sock  into  its  seal-skin  boot,  when  Mc- 
Grary  came  waddling  down  the  companion-lad- 
der : — ^  Captain  Kane,  she  won^t  hold  much 
longer;  and  I  am  afraid  to  surge.' 

"  The  manilla  cable  was  proving  its  excellence 
when  I  reached  the  deck ;  and  the  crew,  as  they 
gathered  round  me,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  We 
could  hear  its  deep  Eolian  chant,  swelling  through 
all  the  rattle  of  the  running-gear,  and  moaning 
of  the  shrouds.  It  was  the  death-song !  The 
strands  gave  way  with  the  noise  of  a  shotted  gun  j 
and,  in  the  smoke  that  followed  their  recoil,  we 
were  dragged  out  by  the  wild  ice  at  its  mercy. 

"  We  steadied  and  did  some  pretty  warping, 
and  got  the  brig  a  good  bed  in  the  rushing  drift ; 
but  it  all  came  to  nothing.  We  then  tried  to 
beat  back  through  the  narrow  ice-clogged  water- 
way, that  was  driving  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
between  the  shore  and  the  pack.  It  cost  us  two 
hours  of  hard  labor,  I  thought  skillfully  be- 
stowed ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  at 
least  four  miles  off,  opposite  the  great  valley  in 
the  center  of  Bedevilled  Beach.  Ahead  of  us 
farther  to  the  north,  we  could  see  the  strait 
growing  still  narrower,  and  the  heavy  ice-tables 
grinding  up  and  clogging  it  between  the  shore^ 
cliffs  on  one  side  and  the  ledge  on  the  other 
There  was  but  one  thing  left  for  us,  to  keep  in 
some  sort  the  command  of  the  helm,  by  going 
freely  where  we  must  otherwise  be  driven.  We 
allowed  her  to  scud  under  a  reefed  foretopsail , 
all  hands  watching  the  enemy  as  we  closed,  in 
silence. 

^'  At  7  in  the  morning  we  were  close  upon  the 
piling  masses.  We  dropped  our  heaviest  anchor 
with  the  desperate  hope  of  winding  the  brig ; 
but  there  was  no  withstanding  the  ice-torrent 


that  followed  us.  We  had  only  time  to  faste 
a  spar  as  a  buoy  to  the  chain,  and  let  her  slipj 
So  went  our  best  bower  ! 

"  Down  we  went  upon  the  gale  again,  help 
lessly  scraping  along  a  lee  of  ice  seldom  less  thai 
thirty  feet  thick  ;  one  floe,  measured  by  a  lin 
as  we  tried  to  fasten  it,  more  than  forty.    I  ha(|ji, 
seen  such  ice  only  once  before,  and  never  in  sucl|ii^l 
rapid  motion.    One  upturned  mass  rose  abov(| 
our  gunwale,  smashing  in  our  bulwarks,  and  de 
positing  half  a  tun  of  ice  in  a  lump  upon  ouil 
decks.  Our  stanch  little  brig  bore  herself  throug* 
all  this  wild  adventure  as  if  she  had  a  charmed] 
life. 

But  a  new  enemy  came  in  sight  ahead. 
Directly  in  our  way,  just  beyond  the  line  of  floe- 
ice  against  which  we  were  alternately  sliding  andj 
thumping,  was  a  group  of  bergs.  We  had  no 
power  to  avoid  them  ;  and  the  only  question  wasj 
whether  we  were  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  against^^ 
them,  or  whether  they  might  not  offer  us  some 
providential  nook  of  refuge  from  the  storm.  But, 
as  we  neared  them,  we  perceived  that  they  were 
at  some  distance  from  the  floe-edge,  and  separated 
from  it  by  an  interval  of  open  water.  Our  hopes 
rose,  as  the  gale  drove  us  toward  this  passage, 
and  into  it ;  and  we  were  ready  to  exult  when, 
from  some  unexplained  cause — probably  an  eddy 
of  the  wind  against  the  lofty  ice-walls — we  lost 
our  headway.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  we 
saw  that  the  bergs  were  not  at  rest ;  that  with 
a  momentum  af  their  own  they  were  bearing 
down  upon  the  other  ice,  and  that  it  must  be  our 
fate  to  be  crushed  between  the  two. 

"  Just  then  a  broad  sconce-piece  or  low  water- 
washed  berg  came  driving  up  from  the  south- 
ward. The  thought  flashed  upon  me  of  one  of 
our  escapes  in  Melville  Bay ;  aad  as  the  sconce 
moved  rapidly  close  alongside  us,  McGary 
managed  to  plant  an  anchor  on  its  slope,  and 
hold  on  to  it  by  a  whale-line.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment.  Our  noble  tow  horse,  whiter  than  the 
pale  horse  that  seemed  to  be  pursuing  us,  hauled 
us  bravely  on,  the  spray  dashing  over  his  wind- 
ward flanks,  and  his  forehead  plowing  up  the 
lesser  ice  as  if  in  scorn.  The  bergs  encroached 
upon  us  as  we  advanced.  Our  channel  narrowed 
to  a  width  of  perhaps  forty  feet ;  we  braced  the 
yards  to  clear  the  impending  ice-walls. 

.  .  .  We  passed  clear ;  but  it  was  a  close 
shave — so  close  that  our  port  quarter-boat  would 
have  been  crushed  if  we  had  not  taken  it  in  from 
the  davits — and  found  ourselves  under  the  lee  of 
a  berg,  in  a  comparatively  open  lead.  Never 
did  heart-tried  men  acknowledge  with  more 
gratitude  their  merciful  deliverance  from  a 
wretched  death  

"  The  day  had  already  its  full  share  of  trials  ; 
but  there  were  more  to  come.  A  flaw  drove  us 
from  our  shelter,  and  the  gale  soon  carried  us 
beyond  the  end  of  the  lead.  Wo  were  again  in 
the  ice,  sometimes  escaping  its  onset  by  warping, 
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Dinetiraes  forced  to  rely  on  the  strength  and 
!uoyancy  of  the  brig  to  stand  its  pressure,  some- 
mes  scudding  wildly  through  the  half-open 
rift.  Our  jibboom  was  snapped-off  in  the  cap; 
'e  carried  away  our  barricade  stanchions,  and 
'rere  forced  to  leave  our  little  Eric,  with  three 
rave  fellows  and  their  warps,  out  upon  the  floes 
lehind  us. 

^  '  A  little  pool  of  open  water  received  us  at 
, ist.  It  was  just  beyond  a  lofty  cape  that  rose 
,p  like  a  wall,  and  under  an  iceberg  that  anchored 
fcself  between  us  and  the  gale.  And  here,  close 
nder  the  frowning  shore  of  Grreenland,  ten  miles 
learer  the  Pole  than  our  holding-ground  of  the 
aorning,  the  men  have  turned  in  to  rest. 

"  I  was  afraid  to  join  them,  for  the  gale  was 
mbroken,  and  the  floes  kept  pressing  heavily 
ipon  our  berg — at  one  time  so  heavily  as  to  sway 
t  on  its  vertical  axis  toward  the  shore,  and  make 
ts  pinnacle  overhang  our  vessel.  My  poor 
ellows  had  but  a  precarious  sleep  before  our 
ittle  harbor  was  broken  up.  They  hardly  reached 
he  deck  when  we  were  driven  astern,  our  rudder 
plintered,  and  the  pintles  torn  from  their  bolt- 
ngs. 

Now  began  the  nippings.  The  first  shock 
ook  us  on  our  port-quarter ;  the  brig  bearing  it 
veil,  and,  after  a  moment  of  the  old-fashioned 
uspense,  rising  by  jerks  haftdsomely.  The  next 
vas  from  a  veteran  floe,  tongued  and  honey- 
jombed,  but  floating  in  a  single  table  over  twenty 
"eet  in  thickness.  Of  course,  no  wood  or  iron 
jould  stand  this ;  but  the  shoreward  face  of  our 
ceberg  happened  to  present  an  inclined  plane, 
iescending  deep  into  the  water,  and  up  this  the 
mg  was  driven,  as  if  some  great  steam  screw- 
power  was  forcing  her  into  a  dry-dock. 

At  one  time  I  expected  to  see  her  carried 
Dodily  up  its  face  and  tumbled  over  on  her  side. 
But  one  of  those  mysterious  relaxations,  which 
[  have  elsewhere  called  the  pulses  of  the  ice, 
owered  us  quite  gradually  down  again  into  the 
'ubbish,  and  we  were  forced  out  of  the  line  of 
pressure  toward  the  shore.  Here  we  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  a  warp  and  making  fast.  We 
grounded  as  the  tide  fell,  and  would  have  heeled 
Dver  to  seaward  but  for  a  mass  of  detached  land- 
ice  that  grounded  alongside  of  us,  and,  although 
it  stove  our  bulwarks  as  we  rolled  over  it,  shored 
us  up/' 

We  must  also  give  his  account  of  the  sequel : 
"I  could  hardly  get  to  my  bunk,  as  I  went 
down  into  our  littered  cabin  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing after  our  hard-working  vigil  of  thirty-six 
hours.  Bags  of  clothing,  food,  tents.  India- 
rubber  blankets,  and  the  hundred  little  personal 
matters  which  every  man  likes  to  save  in  time 
of  trouble,  were  scattered  around  in  places  where 
the  owners  thought  they  might  have  them  at 
hand.  The  pemmican  had  been  on  deck,  the 
boats  equipped,  and  everything  of  real  impor- 
tance ready  for  a  march,  many  hours  before. 


During  the  whole  of  the  scenes  I  have  been 
trying  to  describe,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
by  the  composed  and  manly  demeanor  of  my 
comrades.  The  turmoil  of  ice  under  a  heavy  sea 
often  conveys  the  impression  of  danger  when  the 
reality  is  absent ;  but  in  this  fearful  passage,  the 
parting  of  our  hawsers,  the  loss  of  our  anchors, 
the  abrupt  crushing' of  our  stoven  bulwarks,  and 
the  actual  deposit  of  ice  upon  our  decks,  would 
have  tried  the  nerves  of  the  most  experienced 
icemen.  All — officers  and  men— worked  alike. 
Upon  each  occasion  of  collision  with  the  ice 
which  formed  our  lee  coast,  efi'orts  were  made  to 
carry  out  lines ;  and  some  narrow  escapes  were 
incurred,  by  the  zeal  of  the  parties  leading  them 
into  positions  of  danger.  Mr.  Bonsall  avoided 
being  crushed  by  leaping  to  a  floating  fragment; 
and  no  less  than  four  of  our  men  at  one  time  were 
carried  down  by  the  drift,  and  could  only  be  re- 
covered by  a  relief  party  after  the  gale  had  sub- 
sided. 

"  As  our  brig,  borne  on  by  the  ice,  commenced 
her  ascent  of  the  berg,  the  suspense  was  oppres- 
sive. The  immense  blocks  piled  against  her, 
range  upon  range,  pressing  themselves  under  her 
keel,  and  throwing  her  over  upon  her  side,  till, 
urged  by  the  successive  accumulations,  she  rose 
slowly,  and  as  if  with  convulsive  efi'orts,  along 
the  sloping  wall.  Still  there  was  no  relaxation 
of  the  impelling  force.  Shock  after  shock  jarring 
her  to  her  very  center,  she  continued  to  mount 
steadily  on  her  precarious  cradle.  But  for  the 
groaning  of  her  timbers,  and  the  heavy  sough  of 
the  fioes,  we  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  And 
then,  as  she  settled  down  into  her  old  position, 
quietly  taking  her  place  among  the  broken  rub- 
bish, there  was  a  deep-breathing  silence,  as 
though  all  were  waiting  for  some  signal  before 
the  clamor  of  congratulation  and  comment  could 
burst  forth.'' 


WATERS  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

The  phenomenon  of  so  many  waters  constant- 
ly flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  yet 
never  perceptibly  raising  its  level,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  nature.  We  have  recently 
seen  the  following  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non, which,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory,  is  at  least 
ingenious  and  plausible  !  The  salt  water,  enter- 
ing the  sea  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  subjected 
to  a  process  of  evaporation,  which,  although  by 
no  means  sufficiently  extensive  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  quantity,  is  yet  powerful  enough  to  re- 
move a  large  part  of  its  fresher  particles,"ieaving, 
by  the  time  the  water  arrives  near  the  head  of 
the  sea,  a  brine,  which  being  heavier  than  the 
water  that  is  constantly  pouring  in  from  the 
ocean,  sinks  beneath  it,  and  flows  out  in  an  under 
current  by  the  same  route  in  which  it  entered. 
Thus,  while  there  is  a  strong  surface  current  al- 
ways setting  to  the  eastward  through  the  Straits 
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of  Gibraltar,  there  is,  beneath  this  surface  cur- 
rent, near  the  bottom  of  the  Straits,  an  equally 
strong  under  current  of  very  salt  water,  pouring 
forth  to  mingle  again  with  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  existence  of  this  under  current  was 
discovered  many  years  ago. — N.  Y.  Spectator. 


FAITH. 


Oh  the  things  of  time,  the  things  of  time,  how  they 

steal  the  heart  away 
From  the  lowly  walk,  and  the  humble  trust,  and  the 

spirit's  steadfast  stay  ; 
We]strive  and  seek,  and  we  long  to  keep  the  door  of 

the  inner  part, 
But  the  tempter  waits  and  offers  his  baits,  and  betrays 

the  yielding  heart. 
Then  what  will  keep,  oh  what  will  keep  in  temptation's 

bitter  hour. 

When  the  willing  soul  would  fain  resist,  but  the  flesh 
hath  not  the  power  ? 

Say,  what  will  keep  from  the  downward  path,  and  the 
error  the  spirit  hates,  - 

From  the  things  we  would  not,  and  yet  we  do,  from 
the  sorrow  that  sin  creates  ? 

Oh,  there  is  a  faith  ('tis  the  gift  of  God)  which  can 
fetter  the  strongest  will. 

Which  can  even  break  the  tempest's  might,  and  the 
rising  tumult  still  ; 

It  is  not  in  pomp,  it  is  not  in  words,  it  is  not  in  sound- 
ing deed, 

But  it  Cometh  in  secret  power  to  aid  the  soul  in  its 

greatest  need. 
It  is  when  apart  from  all  human  trust  we  sink  into 

contrite  prayer. 
And  ask  of  the  Father  of  Spirits  his  help,  our  staff  of 

support  is  there ; 
And  it  anchors  the  soul  where  its  strength  is  small, 

and  it  feels  no  might  of  its  own. 
For  it  shows  us  indeed  that  our  safety  and  light  must 

come  from  Heaven  alone. 
Then  the  things  of  time,  the  things  of  time,  will  not 

lead  the  heart  away 
From  its  steadfast  love,  and  its  humble  hope,  and  its 

trust  in  God,  its  stay ; 
But  its  idol  gifts,  and  its  dearest  joys,  will  be  laid  in 

meekness  down. 
And  the  incense  shall  rise  from  the  altar  of  Faith, 

before  the  heavenly  throne. 


LOVED  AND  LOST. 

Another  loved  one's  lost  to  earth. 

Another  gained  in  Heaven ; 
Her  light  was  more  like  morning's  star 

Than  the  pensive  star  of  even. 

Ere  life's  ascending  sun  had  drunk 

The  dewy  tints  of  day, 
Like  the  lark  that  upward  soars  and  sings. 

Thy  spirit  passed  away. 

Ah !  who  shall  tell  the  loss  of  those 

Who  knew  thy  constant  love ! 
Oh  !  who  can  know  the  joy  of  those 

That  welcomed  thee  above  ! 

One  moment  and  thy  pale  lips  leave 

Their  last,  their  parting  kiss, 
The  next  a  changeless  world  is  thine. 

And  joy  too  deep  for  this. 

The  weary  wave  at  evening  sighs 

On  ocean's  lonely  strand 
But  joyous,  in  the  blush  of  morn, 

Thy  billow  sought  the  land. 


There  was  no  gloom  around  thy  grave. ' 

The  blissful  shone  in  sight ;  * 
Thy  spirit,  like  a  crested  wave, 

Wore  Mercy's  robe  of  white. 

And  still  perchance  as  spirits  see. 

Our  spirits  look  on  thine, 
And  in  the  love  death  cannot  quench, 

Hold  intercourse  divine. 

Oh  no  !  thou  art  not  lost  to  earth. 
Though  thou  art  gained  to  Heaven. 

To  all  who  miss  thy  human  love 
An  angel's  love  is  given! 


Mianii 


1b  the 


For  Friends' Intelligencer. 
A  GRAIN  OF  CORN. 

Adam  Clarke,  in  commenting  on  the  passage, 
where  the  good  seed  is  spoken  of  as  bringing 
forth  an  hundred  fold,  Matthew  chap.  13,  verse 
8,  says, 

For  the  elucidation  of  this  text,  I  beg  leave  tc 
introduce  the  following  experiment.  In  1816,  ~ 
sowed  for  a  third  crop,  a  field  with  oats,  at  Mill- 
brook  in  Lancashire;  the  grains  weighed  on  an 
average  f  of  a  grain  each.  One  grain  produced 
three  stalks  with  three  ears;  the  largest  had  68 
grains  in  it,  the  second  26  and  the  third  25. 
Whole  number  of  grains  119,  which 

together  weighed 
The  root  separately  after  washing  and 

drying  weighed  * 
The  stalks  and  remaining  leaves  (for  • 

many  hadperishod  in  the  wet  season)  630  J 
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Weight  of  the  whole  produce  of  one 
grain  of  oats,  726 
Which  was  725  times  and  one  quarter  more 
than  the  original  weight. 

The  power  of  grain  to  multiply  itself  even  in 
the  same  year,  is  a  subject  as  much  of  curiosity 
and  astonishment,  as  of  importance  and  general 
utility.  For  the  farther  elucidation  of  this  text 
I  shall  give  the  following  example  from  a  prac- 
tice in  agriculture  or  rural  economy,  which  is 
termed  jUtering. 

On  the  2d  of  June  1766,  C.  Miller,  of  Cam- 
bridge, sowed  some  grains  of  the  common  red  iskrsi 
wheat,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  a  single  plant  j Soil, 
was  taken  up  and  separated  into  38  parts,  andflcesm 
each  planted  separately  ;  these  plants  having  pt  tiit 
pushed  out  several  side  shoots,  about  the  middle  lats,  ? 
of  September  some  of  them  were  taken  up  and  I  lie  poi 
divided,  and  the  rest  soon  after.  This  second  I  face,  fo 
division  produced  67  plants.  These  plants  re-jatireh 
mained  through  the  winter,  and  another  division  laove! 
of  them  made  in  the  spring,  produced  500  plants.  Ineasf 
They  were  divided  no  farther  but  permitted  toUtioo; 
remain  in  the  field.  These  plants  were  in  general  I  ieep  ri 
stronger  than  any  of  the  wheat  in  the  field,  i  fated  i 
Some  of  them  produced  upwards  of  one  hundred  Iferscii: 
ears  from  a  single  root ;  and  many  of  the  \ 
ears  measured  seven  inches  in  length,  and  con-  i  apatin 
tained  between  sixty  and  seventy  grains.  The  I  to  \ 
whole  number  of  ears  produced  from  the  single  'leyi 
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iree  quarters  of  clear  corn,  -weighing  47  lbs. 
oz.  and  from  a  calculation  made  by  counting 
18  grains  in  an  ounce,  the  whole  number  of 
•ains  was  about  576,840.  Mr.  Miller  thinks 
lat,  had  he  made  a  second  division  in  the  spring, 
le  number  of  plants  would  have  amounted  to 
)00.  Who  can  help  admiring  the  wisdom  and 
.'evidence  of  Grod  in  this  single  grain  of  corn  ? 
^e  has  in  some  sort  impressed  on  it .  an  idea  of 
is  own  infinity  ;  and  an  idea  which  like  the  sub- 
ct  to  which  it  refers,  confounds  our  imagina- 
on  and  reason.  How  infinitely  great  is  God 
^en  in  his  minor  works  ! 


EMANCIPATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


fers!  I  jjj  midst  of  the  controversies  which  occupy 
ir  attention  at  home,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
\  (  what  is  done  for  the  cause  of  humanity  abroad, 
.ccording  to  the  latest  intelligence  from  Russia 
hich  we  published  the  other  day,  the  Emperor 
Jexander  II.  had  made  a  formal  avowal  of  his 
esign  gradually  to  emancipate  the  serfs.  The 
istitution  of  compulsory  servitude  is  felt  as  a 
olitical  weakness,  and  one  of  the  first  public 
eclarations  made  by  him,  after  the  conclusion 
f  a  peace  with  the  formidable  enemies  lately 
)agued  against  him,  is  to  tell  the  nobles  of 
loscow  that  it  cannot  last  much  longer,  and 
hat  he  looks  to  them  to  prepare  some  scheme 
Dr  extinguishing  it  by  degrees. 

In  this  desire  to  raise  the  mass  of  the  nation 
rom  the  condition  of  bondmen,  bought  and  sold 
rith  the  land,  the  Emperor  and  his  nobles  are 
ot  fully  agreed.  The  sovereign  desires  to  eman- 
ipate  the  serfs,  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  char- 
cter  of  the  nation  and  of  strengthening  his  em- 
As  long  as  they  remain  in  their  present 


ondition,  they  must  rank  low  in  the  scale  of 
ivilization.  The  Russian  serf  has  nothing  that 
le  can  call  his  own ;  everything  is  his  master's, 
rom  the  hat  on  his  head  to  the  shaggy  sheepskin 
'U  his  shoulders,  and  his  boots  of  linden-bark. 
5y  denying  him  the  right  of  property,  the  law 
lebars  him  from  taking  the  first  step  in  civiliza- 
ion.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  advan- 
les  made  lately  by  the  Russians  in  civilization  ] 
)ut  these  must  be  confined  to  the  free  inhabit- 
mts,  which  form  comparatively  a  small  part  of 
he  population.  The  great  mass  of  the  Russian 
ace,  forty- four  millions  out  of  fifty -four,  must  be 
mtirely  unaffected  by  this  movement,  which  pass- 
is  over  their  heads  without  touching  them.  They 
ire  as  completely  below  the  influences  of  civili- 
sation as  the  cattle  in  their  stalls  or  the  dogs  that 
deep  on  their  hearths.  Before  they  can  be  ele- 
^•ated  in  the  social  scale,  they  must  be  allowed 
[jersonal  rights. 

While  the  Emperor  sees  his  interest  in  eman- 
cipating the  serfs,  the  nobles  fancy  their  interest 
bo  be  concerned  in  keeping  them  as  they  are. 
They  now  possess  absolute  power  over  them,  and 


plant  was  21,109,  which  yielded  three  pecks  and 
the  possession  of  absolute  power  is  never  readily 
relinquished.  The  ownership  of  men  and  women 
is,  moreover,  something  beyond  a  mere  right  of 
property ;  it  confers  rank,  it  removes  them  to  a 
far  greater  distance  below  their  masters  than  they 
would  occupy  if  they  were  free.  The  nobles  of 
Russia  cling  to  the  institution  of  serfdom,  be- 
cause it  makes  every  one  of  them  a  sovereign,  a 
despot  within  his  own  domain.  Their  own  im- 
mediate interest  seems  to  consist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  power  and  their  rank  entire ;  the 
interest  of  the  empire  at  large  is  to  them  a  re- 
mote one. 

And  yet  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  of 
Russia  is  vastly  important  to  the  empire.  While 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  making  progress  in  in- 
telligence and  the  arts  of  life,  forty-four  millions 
of  human  beings  in  Russia  must  stand  still ;  must 
remain  barbarians.  It  was  owing  to  this  cause, 
probably,  that  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Allies  was  so  soon  brought  to  a  humiliating  con- 
clusion for  Russia.  It  was  a  war  between  civil- 
zed  races  on  the  one  side  and  a  vast  population 
of  barbarians  on  the  other. 

And  so  it  must  be  hereafter,  until  the  slave 
population  of  Russia  be  manumitted  and  raised 
to  the  rank  of  freemen.  The  great  empire  may 
be  traversed  with  railways,  steamers  may  be  built 
to  navigate  her  rivers,  ports  may  be  established 
and  filled  with  vessels ;  her  civilization  will  still 
be  mainly  external,  a  civilization  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  number,  and  imparting  no 
essential  strength  to  the  empire,  because  it  does 
not  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The 
Russian  must  be  endowed  with  civil  rights  ;  he 
,  then  becomes  a  man,  and  has  a  country ;  until 
this  is  done,  Russia,  whatever  efforts  are  made, 
must  remain  essentially  stationary.  It  is,  we 
suppose,  because  the  present  Emperor  is  con- 
vinced of  this,  that  he  has  declared  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  greater  part  of  his  people 
cannot  endure  much  longer. — Evening  Post. 


LIFE. 


Men  rejoice  when  the  sun  is  risen ;  they  rejoice 
when  it  goes  down ;  while  they  are  unconscious 
of  the  decay  of  their  own  lives.  Men  rejoice  at 
seeing  the  face  of  a  new  season,  as  the  arrival  of 
one  greatly  desired.  Nevertheless  the  revolution 
of  the  seasons  is  the  decay  of  human  life.  Frag- 
ments of  drift-wood  meeting  in  the  wide  ocean, 
continue  together  a  little  space ;  thus  parents, 
wives,  children,  relatives,  friends  and  riches  re- 
main with  us  but  a  short  time — then  separate, 
and  the  separation  is  inevitable.  No  mortal 
man  can  escape  the  common  lot;  he  who 
mourns  for  departed  relatives  has  no  power  to 
make  them  return.  Knowing  that  the  end  of 
life  is  death,  every  right-minded  man  ought  to 
pursue  that  which  is  connected  with  ultimate 
bliss. 
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STRYCHNINE. 

It  was  in  1818  that  strychnine  was  extracted 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  from  nux  vomica. 
Strychnine  is  a  vegetable  alkali  j  it  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  St.  Ignatius's  beans,  the  seed  of  a  tree 
indigenous  of  the  Phillipine  Islands ;  of  one  of 
the  snake  woods  of  Asia  (so-called  from  the 
natives  imagining  that  they  possess  the  power 
of  preserving  them  from  the  bites  of  serpents,) 
and  of  the  shrub  Upas  Tiente,  or  Tieltek,  of 
Java.  Criminals  are  executed  in  Java  by  darts 
poisoned  with  the  tiente,  and  when  wounded 
tremble  violently,  utter  fearful  cries,  and  perish 
in  horrible  convulsions  in  ten  or  jBfteen  minutes. 
Strychnine  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  and 
in  chemists'  shops  is  usually  seen  in  the  form 
of  powder.  It  is  colourless,  but  its  taste  is  so 
intensely  bitter  as  to  be  perceptible  when  one 
part  is  diluted  into  a  million  parts  of  water.  Its 
action  is  about  six  times  as  violent  as  nux  vomica. 
Dr.  Christison  says  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain  in- 
jected into  the  chest  of  a  dog  killed  it  in  two 
minutes.'  A  wild  boar  was  killed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  third  part  of  a  grain  in  ten 
minutes.  Pelletier  says  "  half  a  grain  blown 
into  the  mouth  of  a  dog  produced  death  in  five 
minutes.^'  As  regards  antidotes,  laurel  water, 
tannin  and  tincture  of  iodine  have  been  found 
effective.  Lard  has  also  been  mentioned  in  the 
American  Journal  of  ^Science,  October,  1855,  as 
a  most  satisfactory  remedy.  In  nine  instances 
in  which  lard  was  given  to  dogs  along  with 
strychnine,  they  did  not  die  ;  in  eleven,  where 
no  lard  was  given,  all  died ;  half  a  grain  was 
sufficient  to  produce  death,  but  three  grains  failed 
when  lard  was  used. — Household  Words. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Sales  of  fresh  ground  Flour 
are  making  at  $6  62  a  6  75.  Small  sales  of  extra  and 
fancy  brands  at  $6  1^  a  7  75.  There  is  little  or  no 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4  00  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  is  very  dull,  at  $3  25  per  bbl.  Buckwheat 
is  worth  $2  a  2  50  per  100  lbs. 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  dull  and  prices  are  lower.  Sales 
of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  52 
a  1  54,  and  $1  60  a  1  63  for  white.  Rye  comes  in 
slowly;  sales  of  Penna.  at  80c.  Corn  is  dull,  with 
sales  of  prime  yeMow  at  67c  afloat,  and  66c  in  store. 
Oats  are  dull ;  sales  of  prime  old  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  at  43  a  44c. 

WANTED,  at  the  Northern  House  of  Industry, 
292  Green  street  above  Seventh,  a  woman  to 
have  oversight  of  the  sewing  rooms,  to  board  out  of 
the  Institution.    A  Friend  preferred. 

WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOtJNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  Winter  Session  of  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa« 


BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER, PA. — This  School  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the  usual  branchei 
(Drawing  included,  if  desired,)  of  a  solid  English  edw, 
ucation.  '  ^ 

The  School  Year  is  divided  into  Two  Sessions.  The'  \ 
first  commencing  Qn  the  first  Second  Day  in  the  Fifth 
Month,  and  continuing  twenty  weeks. 

The  second  commencing  on  the  First  Second  Dajg 
in  the  Eleventh  Month,  and  continuing  twenty-tw^  JL. 
weeks. 

TERMS : 

For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Summer  Session,)  $65  00 
For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Winter  Session,)       75  00 

One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  in  the 
middle  of  the  sessions. 

Instruction  given  in  the  Languages  at  the  usual  ex« 
tra  charges. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  should  commence 
with  the  sessions. 

REFERENCES : 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Susquehanna  County;  Benjamin  P. 
Moore,  Harford  County,  Md. ;  Wm.  P.  Sharpless  and 
Philip  S.  Justice,  Philadelphia ;  Stephen  Paschall,,: 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  Hannah  P.  DavisandPhilid 
P.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa.  " 
ELIZABETH  W.  RICHARDS,  Principal. 

Westchester,  lOthmo.  25th,  1856— 5t. 


WANTED,— A  good,  steady,  temperate  Friend 
who  is  a  good  miller,  to  whom  liberal  wages 
will  be  given  and  constant  employment;  apply  to 

,  J.  M.  WILSON, 

Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois. 
10th  mo.  11,  1856. 

r^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO; 
JCj  young  men  and  boys.    The  Winter  SesJ 
sion  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  10th  of 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  ancrf 
French  Languages.  | 
Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects.  | 
Terms  $70.00  per  session.           -  ' 
For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a' 
circular.                          ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
9  mo.  13.  l856-~8t.   

CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 
will  commence  the  i7th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continuei 
twenty  weeks.  j 
Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay-fl 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tertu' 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.3m. 


LONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
mence the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on  the 
first  2d  day  in  the  11th  Month,  1856.  Lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher  ;  Also 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  medical  Practioner 
— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  the 
later  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose.  TERMS — 
$65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  except  for  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will  be  $5  each.; 
For  Circulars,  including  references  and  further  par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
LoNDONGROVE  P.  O.,  Chcstcr  County,  Pa 
10  mo.  25— 5t. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  SUSANNA  MORRIS. 

About  the  year  1731,  Susanna  Morris,  a 
inister  of  the  gospel  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
nbarked  from  Philadelphia  for  England,  on  a 
jligious  visit.    In  the  same  vessel  was  Joseph 
aylor,  returning  home  from  a  similar  visit  to 
riends  in  America.    Soon  after  getting  out  to 
ja,  Susanna  dreamed  that  the  ship  would  be 
fo]  )st;  but,  she  says  in  the  journal  kept  by  her 
)r  her  children,     Ai  times  I  thought  it  had 
een  as  some  other  dreams ;  and  yet  I  thought 
safe  to  dwell  low  and  humble  before  the  Lord, 
again  dreamed  the  same,  and  yet  was  weak  as 
0  being  fixed  in  a  belief  of  the  truth  of  it,  until 
lie  Lord  was  pleased  to  favor  me  with  his  good- 
ess, — and  in  one  of  our  meetings,  (held  in  the 
hip)  to  make  it  known  to  me,  that  we  should 
'   urely  suffer  shipwreck.    And  then  for  a  season 
was  in  trouble ;  but,  Oh  !  blessed  forever  be 
e  name  of  our  God,  for  I  had  soon  a  good 
swer  returned  into  my  bosom,  that  if  we 
buld  be  faithful,  we  should  have  our  lives  for  a 
rey.    I  hinted  something  of  my  mind  to  the 
ptain,  who  seemed  somewhat  startled  ;  and  lest 
e  should  be  too  much  discouraged,  I  had  it 
iyen  me  to  tell  him,  that  I  should  see  him  safe 
n  shore.    I  hinted  a  little  of  what  was  made 
nown  to  me  to  Joseph  Taylor ;  but  it  seemed 
ke  idle  tales  to  him, — so- 1  forbore  mentioning 
further ;  yet  I  was  preserved  so  as  not  to 
tagger  in  my  mind,  or  disregard  the  manifesta- 
ion  made  known  to  me,  by  Him  that  is  true.'' 
)n  what  is  called  Christmas  eve,  the  ship  struck 
in  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  about  two 
lailes  from  Dungannon.    She  was  driven  on  her 
noadside,  yet  did  not  soon  break  j  but  the  sea 
'unning  high,  broke  over  her,  and  several  of  the 
rew  were  washed  overboard  and  drowned.  The 
ptain,  Su&anna  Morris,  Joseph  Taylor,  and  per- 
aps  one  more,  scrambled  up  to  the  upper  side 
f  the  ship  and  held  fast  by  the  shrouds, — the 


sea  frequently  breaking  over  them.  Joseph 
Taylor  speaking  of  it  afterward  to  a  friend,  said, 
Susanna  never  discovered  the  least  impatience, 
in  word  or  countenance,  all  the  time;  but  he 
confessed,  that  once  in  a  flutter  or  impatience, 
he  said  to  this  effect ;  "  We  might  as  well  have 
gone  at  first,  for  we  shall  be  drowned."  Susanna 
looked  upon  him,  and  said  nothing;  but  he  ob- 
served her  looks  were  a  sufficient  rebuke  for  his 
impatience  and  distrust.  After  they  had  held  a 
considerable  time  by  the  shrouds,  this  extraordi- 
nary woman  had  a  sense  given  lier,  that  they 
would  not  be  safe  on  that  side  of  the  vessel  much 
longer ;  and  although  it  seemed  very  hazardous 
to  move  and  fasten  to  the  lower  side  of  the  ship, 
she  urged  them  all  to  attejmpt  it  believing  it  would 
be  the  means  of  their  preservation.  She  at 
length  prevailed,  and  they  moved  in  the  best 
manner  they  could  to  the  lower  side;  and  soon 
after  fixing  themselves,  there  came  a  great  swell 
of  the  sea,  and  threw  the  ship  quite  flat  on  the 
other  side ;  so  that  if  they  had  not  moved  they 
would  most  probably  all  have  been  drowned. 

A  priest  being  informed  that  there  were  some 
persons  alive  and  in  great  distress,  came  down 
to  the  beach,  and  charged  the  people  not  to  hurt 
them,  but  use  all  means  to  save  their  lives;  and 
through  the  assistance  of  a  merciful  Providence, 
they  brought  them  safe  to  land,  and  treated  them 
with  great  hospitality.  And  now,  says  Susanna 
Morris,  in  concluding  her  account  of  this  wonder- 
ful preservation,  I  write  not  this  relation  be- 
cause I  would  have  any  to  think  the  better  of 
me;  no,  that  is  not  what  I  aim  at;  but  that  the 
poor  in  spirit,  or  weak  in  their  own  eyes,  if  will- 
ing to  serve  the  Lord,  may  take  a  little  courage 
to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  truly  willing  to  serve 
him  in  all  that  he  may  require  of  them.'' 


About  two  months  before  the  death  of  John 
Locke,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  A.  Collins 
and  left  this  direction  upon  it,  to  be  delivered 
to  him  after  my  decease."  It  concludes  with 
the  following  remarkable  words,  may  you  live 
long  and  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
freedom,  content,  and  all  those  blessings  which 
Providence  has  bestowed  on  you,  and  to  which 
your  virtues  entitle  you.  You  loved  me  living 
and  will  preserve  my  memory  when  I  am  dead  ; 
all  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  is,  that  this  life  is  a 
scene  of  vanity,  which  soon  passes  away,  and 
affords  us  solid  satisfaction,  but  in  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of  another 
life.  This  is  what  I  can  say  upon  experience  ^ 
and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true,  when  you 
come  to  make  up  the  account.  Adieu.'' 


ROGER  HAYDOCK. 

About  the  year  1667,  Roger  Haydock,  a 
learned  and  intelligent  man,  came  to  enter  into 
society  with  those  called  Quakers,  whose  doctrine 
his  eldest  brother  John  Haydock,  had  received 
before  him.  But  it  so  happened,  that  Roger 
coming  once  to  his  father's  house,  was  by  his 
mother  put  on  to  discourse  with  his  brother  John, 
in  hopes  that  thereby  he  might  have  been  drawn 
off  from  the  way  of  the  Quakers.  But  John  gave 
such  weighty  reasons  for  what  he  asserted  to  be 
truth,  that  he  quickly  put  Roger  to  silence,  which 
so  displeased  his  mother  who  was  inclined  to  the 
Presbyterian  way,  that  she  blamed  him  for  noi; 
having  held  out  longer  against  his  brother ;  but 
he  told  her  ;  It  is  truth,  I  dare  not  say  against 
it."  Being  thus  convinced,  he  also  became  a 
public  professor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers, 
and  in  time  a  zealous  preacher  of  it  too.  And 
he  being  a  man  of  great  parts,  well  read  and  full 
of  matter,  many  times  engaged  in  disputes  with 
the  priests,  sometimes  making  use  of  his  pen  to 
that  end ;  for  he  was  an  unwearied  laborer,  and 
suffered  the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  and  several 
imprisonments;  and  though  he  was  attended  with 
bodily  weaknesses,  yet  he  did  not  use  to  spare 
himself,  but  travelled  much  to  visit  the  churches 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  &c. 
And  he  continued  steadfast  to  the  end  of  his 


The  form  of  expression  by  Roger  Haydock  and 
Eleanor  Lowe  at  their  marriage. 

Roger  first  said  :  Friends,  the  guiding  of  the 
truth  of  God  having  compassed  my  spirit  about, 
and  the  power  of  the  mighty  resting  upon  my 
soul,  it  is  with  me  in  the  spirit  of  his  Son  to  say 
amongst  you,  that  in  his  holy  presence,  fear  and 
divine  counsel,  God  being  present,  and  in  the 
presence  of  you  all,  that  as  God  appointeth  for 
me  to  be  an  helpmeet,  I  do  take  this  my  friend 
Eleanor  Lowe  to  wife.  Whereof  you  are  my 
witnesses,  having  hope  in  Christ,  and  faith  in 
the  power  of  God ;  that  according  to  the  full  pur- 
pose and  result  of  my  heart  and  mind,  1  shall 
be  to  her  a  loving,  constant  and  faithful  husband 
whilst  we  both  live,  and  until  one  of  us  be  dis- 
solved and  be  with  the  Lord  ! 

Then  Eleanor  Lowe  said :  In  the  holy  fear, 
authority,  power  and  dread  of  Almighty  God, 
and  in  the  presence  of  you  all  that  are  here 
gathered,  who  are  witnesses  this  day,  that  I  take 
this  my  friend  Roger  Haydock  to  be  my  hus- 
band, and  have  hope  in  life,  through  the  assistance 
of  the  grace  and  spirit  of  God,  to  be  to  him  a 
faithful,  loving  and  true  wife,  as  long  as  we  both 
live,  and  till  the  day  of  dissolution  separate  us. 


After  they  had  heard  each  other,  Leonard  F' 
said  :  The  mighty  power  of  the  Great  and  Migh 
God,  hath  joined  these  two  together,  and  not 
ing  short  of  the  mighty  power  and  great  ai 
mighty  God  could  have  brought  this  thing 


In  the  year  1696,  Roger  Haydock  died  of 
fever,  at  his  house  in  Penketh,  in  Lancashii 
about  the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  His 
Eleanor,  in  her  testimony  concerning  him  sai( 
"  My'spirit  has  been  and  is  bowed  under  a  det 
sense  of  my  great  loss  and  exercise,  in  the 
moval  of  my  dear  husband,  whom  it  hath  pleasi 
God  in  his  wisdom  to  take  away  from  me,  wl  byb^ 
was  comfort  to  my  life,  and  joy  to  my  days 
this  world,  being  given  me  of  God,  in  gre 
mercy  and  loving  kindness;  and  so  he  hath  be(  liJesw; 
enjoyed  by  me  in  thankfulness  of  heart,  to  tl 
close  of  that  time  God  had  appointed;  and  no 
is  taken  from  the  world,  with  all  its  troubles  arff  ij 
exercises,  as  also  from  all  his  labors  and  travel 
which  were  great  among  the  churches  of  Chris  Lrti 
which  with  me  have  no  small  loss  in  his  removaluiiJ,  f, 
But  what  shall  I  say  :  wise  and  good  is  the  Lor 
who  doth  what  he  will  in  heaven  and  earth,  ar  terigb 
amongst  his  churches  and  his  chosen.  He  c£ 
break  and  bind  up,  wound  and  heal,  kill  ar 
make  alive  again,  that  the  living  may  see  h 
wonders,  and  magnify  his  power  in  all,  throng 
all,  and  over  all,  who  is  God  eternal,  blessed  fo 
ever.  Amen."    Then  in  her  testimony  she  giv« 


an  account  of  his  life,  and  how  in  her  youn 


years  he  had  been  to  her  a  faithful  instructor  i 
godliness,  and  at  length  became  her  husban 
After  a  description  of  his  life,  and  his  maBijijgi^^ 
travels  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  to  edify  ar  u^jj 
build  up  the  churches,  she  saith  also,  that  thoug 
his  love  to  her  was  above  all  visibles,  as  the  be 
of  enjoyments  he  had  in  this  world,  yet  she  wi 
not  too  dear  to  him  to  give  up  to  serve  the  trulifjuj^ 
of  God.    "  I  was  made,"  saith  she,    a  blessiri  1^^,. 
to  him,  more  comfortable  every  day  than  anothe 
he  would  often  express  it ;  and  truly  so  was  Ij  oj,, 
to  me  every  day,  every  way,  and  in  every  r  jjidj 
spect.    No  tongue  nor  pen  can  relate  the  full 
that  comfort  and  joy  we  had  in  God  and  one  i 
another.  Yet  we  find  such  has  been  the  pleasuij  [Jte 


of  God  concerning  them  he  hath  loved,  to  ti 


them  in  the  most  near  and  dear  enjoyments,  thi|jij][^ 
it  might  be  manifest  he  was  loved  above  alljufipj, 
that  no  gifts  might  be  preferred  above  the  giveij  lij^jj^^ 
but  that  he  may  be  all  in  all,  who  is,  and  is  Ijijjjfi,; 
come,  God  blessed  forever.  And  truly  theijljjj 
hath  been  great  care  and  watchfulness  over  or| 
another,  and  over  our  own  spirits,  to  see  that  ox\  j| 
love,  though  great  was  bounded  and  kept  withij  jjjj; 
its  compass,  the  truth  being  its  original,  thjsyj,] 
Alpha  and  Omega  also.  Although  it  hath  bee j  jg^'^'j^' 
the  pleasure  of  God  to  try  me,  in  the  removal  (j  t5t|j,| 
so  great  a  blessing  from  me,  sure  it  is,  th{i  c^^.V 
I  may  be  the  more  inward  to  him,  and  have  hi  ' 
love  always  in  my  remembrance,  who  gives  an 
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Ikes  away,  and  in  alL  bless  his  name.    My  soul 
jli  ^avails  that  I  may  always  follow  his  footsteps 
'    r  self-denial  in  all  things,  that  I  may  finish  my 
^!  mrse  in  this  world  to  the  glory  of  God  as  he 
id,  and  have  my  part  in  that  mansion  of  glory 
ith  him  eternal  in  the  heavens ;  though  it  may 
3  my  lot  to  stay  for  a  time  in  this  world  of 
doubles,  yet  I  have  hope  in  immortality  and 
iernal  blessedness  when  time  in  this  world  shall 
^^^'<  b  no  more.^^ 

She  then  giving  some  further  account  of  his 
fe  and  ministry,  mentions,  that  being  gone  from 
Some,  she  was  not  present  at  his  death  ;  but  that 
ley  having  taken  leave  of  each  other  before, 
ad  parted  in  great  love,  with  mutual  breathings 
)  Grod  for  one  another's  welfare ;  and  she  con- 
^wiudeswith  these  words:  ^'Though  I  saw  not 
is  going  away,  yet  I  have  seen  in  what  he  went, 
^  M  iat  it  was  full  of  zeal  and  fervency  in  the  love 
:a«P  God,  and  life  of  righteousness.    So  in  pure 
ibmission  to  the  will  of  God,  I  conclude  this 
ijiis  bort  but  true  relation  of  my  worthy  dear  hus 
'"onjand,  whose  name  and  memory  is  blessed,  and 
ijon^ill  live,  and  be  of  a  sweet  savor  in  the  hearts  of 
at  he  righteous  through  ages.'' 


^nidvice  and  caution  from  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  the  tioenty-third 
day  of  Ninth  7nonth,  1768. 
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our  Friends  and  brethren,  in  religious  profession 
with  us. 

Dear  Friends  :    A  deep  exercise  and  fervent 
oncern  being  impressed  upon  our  minds  for  the 
reservation  and  welfare  of  the  members  of  our 
eligious  society,  and  especially  of  the  youth 
nder  bur  care,  we  afi'ectionately  exhort  and  ad- 
ise  all  who  make  profession  of  being  led  and 
"st;uided  by  the  dictates  of  the  divine  principle 
witf  light  and  truth,  to  commemorate,  with  rev- 
tmt  rence  and  thankfulness,  the  manifold  mercies 
nd  blessings  which,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Lord 
'Hur  God,  are  continued  to  us,  and  by  integrity, 
obriety  and  circumspection  of  life  and  conver- 
lyri  ation,  to  manifest  that  we  are  sincerely  desirous 
<|>f  walking  answerable  to  so  great  favors. 

We  are  engaged  the  more  immediately  to  ex- 
asarjite  these  considerations  at  this  time,  from  an 
ipprehension  that  the  minds  of  the  unwatchful 
vill  be  in  danger  of  being  captivated  by  the  en- 
inaring  diversion  of  the  horseraces  and  stagepl'ti/s, 
vhich  are  intended  to  be  again  exhibited  in  and 
lear  this  city.  We  would  carefully  entreat  and 
tlier|)eseech  you  would  seriously  consider  the  danger 
ind  destructive  tendency  of  countenancing  or 
mcouraging  these  profane  amusements,  by  at- 
;ending,  or  being  spectators  of  them,  as  they 
ividently  tend  to  introduce  idleness,  licentious- 
less  and  intemperance,  and  are  directly  Opposite 
falo  DO  the  precepts  and  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
tha  Christ,  and  to  the  testimony  and  practice  of  his 
^liii  disciples  and  followers  in  every  age. 
iaiif    We  therefore  fervently  desire  that  all  Friends 


to  whom  the  important  care  of  the  youth  is  en- 
trusted, would,  by  admonition  and  persuasion, 
endeavor  to'  convince  them  of  the  hurtful  con- 
sequences of  being  deluded  by  these  ensnaring 
temptations,  and  where  the  labor  fails  of  success, 
that  they  would  discharge  their  duty  faithfully 
by  proper  restraints. 

And  dearly  beloved  youth,  considering  how 
many  are  drawn  aside  into  vanity  and  folly,  from 
the  holy  visitation  of  divine  love,  which  you 
have  at  times  been  sensibly  affected  with,  we 
entreat  and  beseech  you  to  avoid  their  tempta- 
tions }  suffer  the  sincere  and  ardent  desires  of 
your  elder  brethren  for  your  present  and  eternal 
welfare  to  have  place  in  your  mind. 

Let  a  due  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  time  allotted  to  you,  excite  you  to  devote  it 
to  the  honor  of  God.  Attend  to  the  restraints 
of  Divine  Grace,  and  thus  you  will  be  preserved 
from  the  evils  of  the  world,  become  serviceable 
in  your  several  stations,  and  obtain  true  peace 
here,  and  a  well  grounded  hope  of  everlasting 
happiness  hereafter. 

Signed  in,  and  on  behalf  of  our  said  meeting, 

by 

John  Pemberton,  Clerk  at  this  time. 


DROPS  OF  COMFORT. 

If  we  can  exercise  the  confidence  of  that  little 
child  on  the  sea,  who,  while  the  ship  was  rocked 
with  wild  fury  by  the  winds,  said  serenely,  with 
a  smile  on  his  lips,  but  no  tear  in  his  eye,  "  My 
father  is  at  the  helm  !"  we  shall  never  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  clouds  and  storms  which  gather 
around  us.  Even  the  bitterest  afflictions  are  re- 
cognised as  blessings  when  we  know  they  are 
from  a  Father's  hand.  They  are  medicines  neces- 
sary  to  our  health.  They  are  clouds  to  shelter 
us  from  the  dangerous  sun  of  prosperity,  showers 
to  refresh  us  in  a  summer's  noon.  What  is  a 
picture  without  shades  ?  Clouds  enrich  and  adorn 
a  landscape.  Perpetual  sunlight  weather,  and 
the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  a  dewy  evening, 
are  hailed  with  gladness  after  the  "  long  sunny 
lapse  of  a  summer's  day-light."  Afflictions  are 
swezt  to  the  Christian  even  when  the  heart  is 
almost  bursting  with  grief,  for  he  is  assured  that 
the  pain  is  inflicted  by  a  kind  Father  and  for  the 
profit  of  his  child.  In  the  darkest  hour  he  hears 
the  precious  assertion — ^'  Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  chasteneth,"  and  the  entreaty,  "  i^et  not  your 
heart  be  troubled."  When  we  are  in  the  depths 
of  poverty,  can  we  not  remember  him  who  feeds 
the  ravens  when  they  cry,  and  clothes  the  lilies  ? 
and  shall  we  doubt  his  willingness  to  minister  to 
our  necessities  ?  When  we  are  homeless  we  can 
hear  a  voice  whispering,  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
^ow." 

If  we  are  friendless,  without  an  earthly  friend, 
do  we  not  read,  "  there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh 
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closer  than  a  brother  V  I  love  them  that  love 
me  When  we  are  assailed  by  enemies — when 
our  characters  are  aspersed — our  motives  maligned 
— our  conduct  villified — our  best  efforts  con- 
demned, may  we  not,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  say : 
"  Shall  not  Grod  avenge  his  own  elect  V 

"  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,"  and 
there  are  sorrows  which  must  be  endured  with- 
out sympathy,  and  in  solitude ;  but  is  there  a 
grief  in  which  our  Father  will  not  sympathise? 
Is  there  a  sorrow  which  cannot  be  whispered  in 
His  ear  ?  "  Is  His  ear  heavy,  that  it  cannot 
hear  V  "  Is  His  arm  ever  shortened,  that  He 
cannot  save  ?"  No.  There  is  no  sorrow  -that 
He  cannot  cure,  no  wound  that  he  cannot  heal. 

Let  us  then  repair  to  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
every  dark,  distressful  hour,  and  remember  that 
he  said,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee."  And  shall  we  not  respond — "  whorn 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  I  desire  besides  thee." — Germantown 
Telegraph. 


For  Friends' Intelligencer. 
ELIJAH  AND  ELISHA. 

Many  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  two  emi- 
nent prophets  go  to  show  they  were  chosen  ves- 
sels of  the  Most  High,  through  whom  his  power 
was  magnified,  and  his  name  made  glorious. 
Their  devotion  to  their  calling  is  also  very  im- 
pressive ;  whatever  danger  they  had  to  encounter, 
they  held  fast  their  integrity,  nor  could  threats 
change  their  purpose.  Elijah's  faith  in  Cod  en- 
abled him  to  present  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
rebellious  king,  asserting  his  innocence,  and 
placing  the  source  of  the  nation's  difficulties 
where  they  belonged,  even  upon  his  own  trans- 
gressions. "  I  have  not  troubled  Israel ;  it  is 
thou  and  thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye  have 
departed  from  the  living  Cod."  A  boldness 
worthy  a  prophet  clothed  with  the  anointing  of 
the  Most  High.  And  how  was  he  provided  for 
in  the  greatest  extremity;  when,  fleeing  for  his 
life,  and  weary  of  existence  he  laid  himself  down 
under  a  juniper  tree,  where  sleep  came  to  his 
relief.  Here  he  -was  aroused  and  fed  by  angels , 
twice  did  he  partake  of  a  repast  thus  provided; 
by  which  he  was  strengthened  to  travel  forty 
days,  until  he  reached  Horeb,  the  mount  of 
Cod."  What  passed  here  is  a  touching  evidence 
of  the  tender  care  of  an  all-merciful  Creator.  The 
contending  elements  rose  in  their  majesty  and 
rent  the  mountains  asunder,  but  they  touched 
not  the  low  place  where  the  prophet  had  taken 
refuge.  He  heard  their  crash,  rose  up  in  his 
humility,  and  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle ; 
when  his  ear  was  arrested  by  a  voice  in  low,  sweet 
whispers,  as  if  from  a  father  whose  watchful  eye 
had  followed  him  every  step  in  his  mournful 
flight.  No  rebuke  came,  but  the  gentle  query, 
"  What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah  ?"  Ah,  he  was 
jealous  for  the  Lord  Cod  of  Hosts;  the  people 


had  departed  from  His  law,  the  altars  were  throw 
down,  the  prophets  slain,  and  his  life  sough 
Here  he  was  assured  by  Jehovah  himself,  that 
strong  band  remained  unpolluted  by  idol  wo 
ship ;  and  that  he  must  leave  this  mountain  fas 
ness,  for  his  work  was  not  yet  done. 

When  the  famine  he  had  foretold  was  sore  i 
the  land,  provision  was  made  for  him  by  his  hea^ 
enly  Caretaker.  At  the  brook  Cherith,  the  k 
vens  fed  him  with  bread  and  flesh  morning  an 
evening,  and  he  drank  of  the  brook.  When  th 
waters  failed  here,  he  was  directed  to  Zarephat^;:.  - 
a  city  in  Zidon,  to  a  widow  who  was  then  in 
great  strait ;  her  stock  of  provision  was  nearl 
exhausted,  and  her  soul  in  anguish,  for  she  sa 
not  whence  new  supplies  could  be  obtained. 

When  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  city  he  sa^ 
her  gathering  sticks,  and  he  called  to  her  an 
said,  "  Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  in 
vessel  that  I  may  drink."  As  she  was  going,  h 
called  to  her  and  said,  "bring  me,  I  pray  thee, 
morsel  of  bread  in  thine  hand."    Ah  !  here  wa 
the  trial ;  she  had  not  a  cake,  but  an  handful  c 
meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruise, 
am  now  preparing  to  dress  it  for  myself  and  soe 
she  said,  that  we  may  eat  it  and  die.     He  ar 
swered  her,  ''Fear  not,  do.  as  thou  hast  said,  bu,j^i 
make  a  little  cake  and  bring  it  to  me  first;  foj 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  meal  shall  not  waste 
nor  the  oil  fail,  until  I  send  rain  upon  the  earth. T' 
She  then  divided  her  morsel  with  him,  and  foum 
it  even  as  the  prophet  had  said.  ,  ^^^^1.' 

Elijah's  measure  of  labor  and  suffering  wa  ij^ 
now  nearly  filled  up  ;  and  he  was  sent  to  anoin-  i^ 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  to  be  prophet  in  hi 
room.     He  found  him  ploughing  with  twelvi  -^^^^^^ 
yoke  of  oxen,  himself  with  the  twelfth,  and  $  ^^'^^ 
he  passed  by  he  cast  his  mantle  upon  him,  am  j. 
Elisha  left  the  oxen  and  ran  after  him  and  said  .  ' 
"  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  father  and  mota  ' 
er,  and  then  I  will  follow  thee."    And  he  said 
"go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee?^ 
Then  he  turned  back,  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  pre 
pared  meat  with  the  implements  of  husbandr 
he  was  using,  and  made  a  feast  for  the  people 
after  which  he  arose,  went  after  Elijah,  anf| 
ministered  unto  him 

We  now  come  to  an  affecting  part  of  the  nan"®'''-' 
rative ;  the  strong  affection  that  bound  the  youn|  '^J* 
prophet  to  his  spiritual  father.    He  could  not  b4 
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induced  to  leave  him  ;  no,  not  by  entreaty.  Wher 
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the  time  came  for  Elijah  to  depart  in  a  whirl 
wind,  a  means  appointed  by  Cod  to  remove  hirffl'?  ""^^i 
that  like  Moses  his  place  of  rest  should  be  uni  J 
known,  that  men  might  revere  the  gift,  and  no' 
the  dust  of  him  that  exercised  it,  they  dej^'^''^ 
parted  from  Cilgal  together.     Here  Elijah  cdP^^'^ 
treated  his  brother  to  tarry,  informing  him  thd:f?'*^'^ii 


the  Lord  had  sent  him  to  Bethel, 
thetic  reply  was,  "  as  the  Lord 
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But 

liveth  and  aH^^^' 
thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee."  So  the]  ^.^'^^r 
went  down  to  Bethel,  and  so  on  to  Jerico,  am 
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ough  Jordan.  Their  journeyings  were  here 
terminate ;  and  Elijah  said  to  his  companion, 
isk  what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  am  taken 
)m  thee and  he  answered,  "  I  pray  thee  let  a 
uble  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.''  ^'  Thou 
,st  asked  an  hard  thing,''  said  Elijah,  "  never- 
eless  if  thou  seest  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee, 
shall  be  so  unto  thee."  Did  he  not  keep  a 
se  watch  then  ?  yea,  verily,  for  all  depended 
ion  it.  As  they  walked  and  talked,  there  ap- 
ared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and 
rted  them  asunder ;  and  Elisha  cried,  *^  my 
bher,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
jrseman  thereof  and  he  rent  his  clothes  in 
eces,  and  with  the  mantle  that  fell  from  Elijah 
returned  and  smote  the  waters  of  Jordan,  call- 
g  on  the  Lord  Grod  of  Elijah.  These  waters 
bre  divided  for  him,  and  he  returned  to  Jerico. 


llih  mo.  Zrd,  1855. 
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ttJIlSSION   AND  prejudice;  OR  THE  PERILS  OF 
EXCITEMENT. 
"  The  rash  of  speech  are  often  rash  of  hand." 

"  Know  thyself,'^  is  the  apothegm  of  an  ancient 
ge.    Such  knowledge  is  indeed  important,  for 
ere  are  few  who  are  not  afflicted  with  passions 
d  prejudices,  and  thus  at  times  cannot  control 
eir  speech  and  govern  their  conduct.  The 
eat  majority  of  the  errors  and  crimes  that  are 
rpetrated  throughout  the  world,  are  attributable, 
some  degree,  to  temporary  excitement.  ^'Mad- 
ss  rules  the  hour,''  and  its  consequences  are 
'ten  fearful.    There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  an  in 
vidual,  however  calm  and  well  poised  in  a 
ental  point  of  view,  who  at  times  does  find 
imself  giving  way  to  passion  and  prejudice, 
nd  thus  in  fact  becoming  temporarily  insane, 
is  at  such  moments  that  all  sorts  of  indiscre- 
ons  are  committed. — Harsh  expressions  are 
ployed,  friends  are  insulted,  kindly  hearts  are 
erated,  and  feuds  are  fomented  that  continue 
)r  years.    The  sober  second  thought  soon  returns, 
od  reason  resumes  her  sway — but  then,  how 
ifficult  it  is  for  poor  human  nature,  the  creature 
selfishness  and  false  pride,  to  make  prompt 
nd  ample  reparation.    The  tendency  rather  is, 
excuse  the  error  and  to  charge  the  difierence 
pon   the    individual    injured.       Who  that 
oks  through  society  with  an  intelligent  eye  and 
quiring  mind,  cannot  point  out  dozens  of  indi 
iduals,  who  are  absolutely  consuming  themselves 
,^y  unnecessary  excitement  !    Some  are  so  ab 
'■orbed  in  political  affairs,  that  they  have  no 
ought  for  their  regular  avocations,  or  the  ordi 

«ary  duties  of  life.  They  persuade  themselves 
lat  they  have  suddenly  become  of  extraordinary 
mportan^e  and  possess  paramount  influence,  and 
hus  they  run  from  door  to  door,  inculcating 
heir  peculiar  views,  denouncing  all  who  happen 
difi"er  from  them,  and  often  to  the  neglect  of 
ffairs  that  are  essential  to  their  future  prosperity 


opli  ^ 


They  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  mono- 
maniacs, and  are  mad  for  the  time.  They  have 
become  so  identified  with  a  particular  course, 
that  they  can  see  no  merit  in  any  other,  but  on 
the  contrary,  believe  all  to  be  knaves  or  fools 
who  hold  views  or  sentiments  which  are  adverse 
to  theirs.  But  there  are  various  kinds  of  excite- 
ment to  which  the  credulous,  the  eager,  and  the 
impulsive  are  liable.  All  more  or  less  abound 
with  peril.  Ever  and  anon,  some  enthusiastic 
individual  fancies  that  he  has  made  a  great  dis- 
covery in  morals,  in  science,  in  manufactures  or 
in  commerce.  Soon  all  his  faculties  are  absorbed 
in  the  one  great  idea.  He  devotes  his  whole 
existence  to  it.  He  can  neither  think  nor  talk 
of  anything  else.  By  day  and  by  night,  the 
dream  agitates  and  perplexes.  In  one  case  in  a 
thousand,  the  anticipation  is  realized ;  whereas, 
in  the  vast  majority,  disappointment,  vexation, 
anxiety  and  ruin,  are  the  deplorable  consequences. 
It  is  the  theory  of  a  distinguished  philosopher, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  human  mind 
that  ^'  one  engrossing  idea  is  always  dangerous." 
It  is  apt  to  disturb  the  mental  equilibrium,  and 
thus  to  unfit  and  disqualify  the  zealous  and  the 
enthusiastic,  no  matter  how  gifted,  for  the  ordin- 
ary pursuits  of  life.  Thus  it  is,  that  so  many 
who  are  admitted  to  possess  a  genius  for  some 
particular  art  or  profession,  are  common  place  or 
worse,  in  every  other  phase  of  human  knowledge 
or  intellectual  research.  The  one  idea  has  absorb- 
ed every  other.  The  one  devoted  and  untiring 
application  has  taken  away  all  interest  for  the 
common  things  of  life,  and  thus  rendered  the 
zealot,  a  child  comparatively  speaking  in  the  ways 
of  trade,  commerce,  business  and  the  world  at 
large.  But  scarcely  a  week  goes  by,  in  which 
we  do  not  behold  some  sad  illustration  of  the 
perils  of  excitement.  The  individual  who  is  ever 
ready  to  adopt  any  new  ism  or  doctrine  that  is 
started,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  whether 
as  relates  to  the  material  or  the  spiritual  world 
— who  does  not  reflect  quietly  and  calmly,  but 
jumps  at  a  conclusion,  so  to  speak,  and  at  once 
becomes  a  monomaniac  upon  the  subject — is  ever 
in  danger  of  having  his  mind  disturbed,  if  not 
destroyed,  and  of  thus  being  reduced  to  a  truly 
lamentable  condition.  We  should  endeavor  not 
only  to  KNOW  ourselves,  but  to  govern  our- 
selves. All  have  passions  and  prejudices,  and 
all  are  therefore  liable  to  forget  themselves  in 
some  moment  of  temporary  excitement.  Who, 
indeed,  cannot  turn  to  such  cases  of  forgetfulness? 
Who,  even  among  the  wisest  and  the  best,  are 
not  compelled  occasionally,  to  look  back  with  sor- 
row and  regret  upon  some  incident  of  their  lives, 
when  they  became  suddenly  excited,  and  said  or 
did  that  which  they  must  deplore  to  the  end  of 
their  day^.  Alas !  for  the  wretched  victims,  who 
have  involved  themselves  still  more  deeply  in 
error  or  guilt,  and  who,  in  some  hour  of  excite- 
ment, have  perpetrated  acts,  perhaps  of  blood- 
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shed  and  of  deatb,  and  would  now  give  worlds, 
if  they  possessed  them,  fully  to  atone.  Again, 
therefore,  we  exclaim,  gentle  reader — beware  ! 
beware!  Excitement  is  the  atmosphere  of  peril 
and  of  Clime. — Pa.  Inquirer. 


THE 


SIAMESE — AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  EROM 
HONG  KONG. 
U.  S.  Steamer  San  Jacinto,  1 
Hong  Kong,  August,  8th,  1856.  / 

Mr.  Editor, — Among  the  interesting  objects 
which  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger  in 
Siam,  the  most  prominent  are  the  Watts,  or  tem- 
ples, and  the  Pagodas. 

The  Buddhist  is  the  prevailing  and  national 
religion.  The  present  King,  although  convinced 
of  the  absurdities  connected  with  the  system,  not 
only  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  also  in  a 
philosophical,  cannot,  from  his  position,  abjure 
Buddhism,  He  maybe  styled  an  tw/(ieZBudclhist. 

The  erection  of  a  Watt  is  considered  the  most 
praiseworthy  act  which  a  Siamese  can  perform, 
and  as  most  surely  securing  to  him  salvation. 
The  Pagodas  are  built  on  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  temples,  and  are  many  of  them  works  of 
imposing  grandeur.  The  base  is  generally  octa- 
gonal, surmounted  by  a  gracefully  tapering  spire, 
rising  to  a  great  height,  by  steps  cut  in  the  side. 
They  are  built  of  bricks,  covered  with  glazed 
tiles,  of  different  colors.  The  bases  are  orna- 
mented with  figures  formed  of  small  pieces  of 
the  same,  cemented  together. 

Each  King  erects  one  during  his  reign.  In 
the  grounds  connected  with  the  temples,  and 
which  often  are  of  large  extent,  are  built  houses 
for  the  priests,  and  contain  various  stone  figures, 
both  of  men  and  animals,  many  of  the  most 
grotesque  appearance.  These  are  evidently  of 
Chinese  Manufacture. 

The  doors  of  entrance  to  the  temples  are  most 
beautifully  inlaid  and  ornamented  with  mother- 
of-pearl.  The  credit  of  this  work  I  am  also  in- 
clined to  give  to  Chinese  workmen.  The  Watt 
Pho,  which  I  visited,  is  the  most  interesting  in 
Barykok.  It  contains  an  immense  reclining 
figure  of  Buddha,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  in  length.  Th'e  idol  is  constructed  on  a  solid 
foundation  raised  about  five  feet  from  the  floor 
of  the  temple  ;  and  is  reclining  on  his  right  arm. 
It  is  all  overlaid  with  gold ;  the  soles  of  the  feet 
are  ornamented  with  inlaid  mother-of-pearl  work; 
and  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by 
this  gigantic  figure  is  one  of  admiration  for  the 
grandeur,  vastness  and  magnificence  of  the  de- 
sigh,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried 
into  execution  )  but  one  of  pity  that  so  much 
time,  labor,  and  money,  has  been  so  uselessly 
thrown  away. 

In  |he  outer  buildings  of  this  temp>e  are  sev- 
eral hundred  smaller  figures,  all  gilded;  and 
attached  to  it  are  six  hundred  priests.  These 
priests  attend  to  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  |  provement — in 


conduct  the  education  of  those  intended  for  tb 
priesthood.    The  people  seldom  visit  the  tem 
pies  to  perform  devotion ;    indeed  the  greate^ 
part  of  this  is  done  by  the  priests  alone.  Thej 
ail  wear  yellow  robes ;  this  is  the  sacred  color 
One  temple  I  visited  was  built  in  the  form  o 
a  Chinese  junk.    Another  had  attached  to  it  al  . 
tars,  on  which  are  burned  the  bodies  of  th(^ 
dead;    These  burnings  are  conducted  with  re  ii: 
ligious  ceremonies  by  the  priests.    The  poor  ardi 
thrown  into  a  large  yard,  and  there  form  fooc| 
for  vultures  and  dogsv    I  happened  to  be  in  this 
Watt  one  day,  when  the  body  of  a  poor  man 
was  thrown  in.    The  vultures,  for  whose  accom- 
modation large  racks  have  been  erected  in  the 
yard,  made  one  impetuous  attack,  en  masse,  and 
soon  were  fighting  like  tigers  over  the  body  of 
the  men.    They  were  shortly  joined  by  some 
villainous  dogs,  who  also  fiod  accommodationL 
here,  and  the  work  of  tearing  and  devouring  theL 
corpse  went  on  with  astonishing  rapidity.  TheL 
rapacity  and  voraciousness  of  these  disgusting! 
birds  is  extraordinary.    We  soon  turned  from  i 
the  sickening  scene.    The  bones  of  these  per-jjj  ;,. 
sons  are  afterwards  burned  by  the  priests,  whdpysaftij 
are  paid  a  certain  sum  yearly  by  the  king.  Such'  Tl 
are  the  sights  which  almost  daily  come  under  i . 
the  observation  in  Siam — heathen,  and  unen-  ia 
lightened  by  the  great  luminary  which  has  shone  b 
upon  the  path  of  more  favored  nations.  .i  k.c^. 

In  Siam,  the  gradations  of  rank  are  very  nu*|[aDtel.  \ 
merous,  and  the  utmost  strictness  is  observer  jfliicliirt 
on  all  occasions  in  paying  those  outward  marks  Ddfiie;^ 
of  respect  which  indicate  the  presence  of  oni  latshl 
of  superior  social  or  political  position.  This  is  - 
certainly  very  strange  to  the  eye  of  an  Amexi-  ice,  (■{•..: 
can,  as  from  the  king  down  to  the  lowest  maB  ioffe 
in  the  country,  and  at  all  times,  under  youi  jorwor't: 

Siam  p 


hourly  observation,  this  doing  reverence  is  always 
going  on.  ^  \nimt 

When  any  man  of  superior  rank  approaches,^  iaiiaiia,\! 
the  inferior  is  obliged  to  go  down  upon  his  kneeff|lieilhaii 
until  he  has  passed;  and  when  the  king  desires  ifl 
to  go  out  in  his  boat,  all  other  boats  must  move 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  there  waitku^^ 
until  he  has  departed.  ifk.-ji 
The  people  are  generally  very  poor,  and  live  i|ince?ii 
in  bamboo  houses.  They  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute a  nation  of  slaves.  Every  man  is  at  thi 
king's  disposal;  and  is  obliged  yearly  to  giv( 
to  the  government  so  much  of  his  time,  or  pa; 
a  certain  ransom.  The  consequence  is,  that  thi 
people  have  made  little  or  no  advancement  in  art! 
or  science.  They  have  absolutely  nothing,  so  faril 
as  I  could  observe,  which  they  can  say  is  Sia- 
mese ;  that  is,  in  connection  with  science  or  art. 
Their  tools  of  all  descriptions;  their  rice  cleaning '^llie^eJi 


machines,  for  preparing  their  chief  sustenance ; 
every  thing  but  what  nature  has  provided  for  liajy  \^ 
them  is  Chinese.    Much  of  this  may  be  laid  to    '  " 

'  'lb, 


climate ;  much  to  want  of  inducement  to  im- 
a  word  to  oppressiva  slavery, 
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ich  under  all  circumstances  must  and  does 
oduce  tile  same  effects — deterioration  and  deg- 
'ation. 

Durfng  the  middle  portion  of  tlie  day,  which 
intensely  hot,  they  sleep  j  the  morning  and 
ening  are  appropriated  to  whatever  business 
y  need  their  attention.    In  fact,  a  Siamese 
eps  almost  three-fourths  of  his  time.  The 
t  he  occupies  in  chewing  betel,  or  drinking 
,  while  his  wife  does  the  work.    The  only 
thing  worn  by  the  Siamese  is  the  Sevang*  or 
'alai^  which  encircles  the  waist.    The  hair  is 
shaved  from  the  head,  with  the  exception  of 
small  portion  on  top,  in  front,  which  is  allowed 
grow  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches, 
e  beard  is  thin  and  scanty,  being  seldom  visi- 
s.    They  often  pluck  it. 
The  women  dress  in  the  same  style  as  the 
en  ;  the  younger  also  wear  a  jpaAome,*  extend- 
g  from  one  shoulder  across  the  chest  in  front, 
der  the  arm-pit  of  the  opposite  side,  covering 
e  breast.  The  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  in  the  same 
anner  as  that  of  their  lords  ;  they  chew  betel 
nstantly,  which  blackens  the  teeth;  and  they 
ay  safely  challenge  the  world  for  ugliness. 
The  currency  of  Siam  is  of  silver.    It  consists 
Ticah  or  Bciast,  Selungs  and  Firungs.  The 
aast  is  worth  sixty  cents;  the  Selung,  fifteen 
nts;  the  Firung  about  seven  cents.  The 
ourie  is  also  used  where  smaller  valuations  are 
anted.    These  pieces  are  made  from  small  bars, 
hich  are  cut  into  pieces  of  the  required  size, 
d  the  ends  of  each  piece  are  made  to  approxi- 
ate  by  hammering.    They  are  then  stamped. 
The  principal  products  of  Siam  are  sugar, 
ce,  cocoa-nut  oil,  ivory  and  skins.    The  ivory 
of  fine  quality,  and  highly  valued  in  China 
r  working  up  into  chess-men,  &c. 
Siam  produces  the  finest  fruits  of  the  East  in 
ofusion.    The  pine  apple,  the  mangostein,  the 
nana,  the  mango,  the  lichse,  the  cocoa  nut, 
e  dhurien,  the  rambotan,  and  several  others, 
hose  names  I  have  forgotten,  abound  in  great 
ienty;  and  are  of  the  finest  quality.    The  man- 
ostein  is  the  most  delicious  ;  its  refined  delicacy 
f  flavor  is  unsurpassed.    For  beauty  of  appear- 
nce  when  opened,  it  is  unrivalled.    An  outer 
hell  encloses  five  or  seven  pits  of  a  snow  white 
olor,  which  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
ich  red  of  the  shell.    It  may  be  emphatically 
fcyled  the  ladies'  fruit.    The  dhurien  is  of  large 
ize,  and  disgusting  odor— that  of  sulphuretted 
iydrogen.    It  is  of  a  rich  creamy  consistence  ; 
;ut  the  odor  is  so  repulsive,  that  only  long  per- 
everance  can  make  one  appreciate  and  like  it; 
lid  when  once  the  aversion  to  it  is  conquered, 
he  desire  for  it  becomes  a  strong  passion. 

The  Malay  will  undergo  any  privation,  suffer 
my  loss,  give  any  sum  of  money,  part  with 

*  I  have  given  these  words,  spelled  in  English,  as  I 
eard  them  pronounced  by  the  Siamese. 


houses,  wife,  children,  and  all  that  man  holds 
most  dear,  to  gratify  his  appetite  for  this  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  not  good  until  the  tree  producing  it 
is  about  twenty  years  old ;  and  although  they 
might  be  much  increased  in  number  by  planting, 
yet  they  are  loth  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  it. 
Each  tree  produces  but  five  or  six  dhuriens.  No 
man  in  the  East  plants  acorns  that  oaks  may 
grow  for  posterity. 

At  Bankok  are  located  several  American  mis- 
sionaries, both  Baptist  and  Presbyterian.  There 
are,  also  French  and  Portuguese  Catholic  mis- 
sions. The  Americans  are  worthy  men,  but  they 
can  produce  little  or  no  effect  on  the  adult  popu- 
lation. Their  efforts  are  principally  directed  to 
the  youth.  It  must  be  a  long  time  before  much 
real  change  can  be  produced  on  the  Siamese. 

At  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Commodore  has  taken  two  boys,  one  of  them  of 
high  rank,  to  sea  in  the  ship,  to  learn  English, 
and  gain  whatever  other  information  they  can. 
These  boys  are  great  favorites,  and  are  learning 
quickly. 

The  day  being  appointed  for  leave-taking,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  the  officers  then  at  Bankok,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  king's  boats  to  the  palace.  At 
the  landing,  we  were  all  placed  in  palanquins, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  slaves,  and  carried  to 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  audience  hall.  Having 
waited  here  impatiently  over  an  hour  for  the 
royal  pleasure  to  see  us,  we  were  at  last  sent  for, 
and  ushered  into  the  hall.  Here  the  king  sat  on 
a  raised  seat,  with  a  table  in  front  of  him,  on 
which  were  his  tea  apparatus,  and  his  betel  nut 
box,  with  water  ewers.  These  were  all  golden. 
Prostrate  on  all  fours,  on  each  side  of  the  hall, 
were  the  nobles  of  Siam,  about  two  hundred, 
dressed  in  richly  golden  brocaded  dresses.  .  We 
entered,  and  sat  on  rugs  in  front  of  the  king. 
During  the  whole  interview,  he  poured  out  tea 
and  drank  it,  raising  the  vessel  containing  it  to  a 
height  of  eighteen  inches,  and  pouring  it  out  in  a 
long  stream  into  his  cup.  He  did  not  condescend 
to  offer  us  any.  No  chairs  or  seats  of  any  kind 
are  allowed  in  this  hall.  When  the  king  retired, 
the  nobles  made  three  profound  bows  of  the  head. 
He  sent  for  us  afterwards  to  his  private  apart- 
ments; a  short  conversation  ensued,  leave  was 
taken,  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
making  of  the  treaty  with  Siam  were  concluded. 

At  2  P.  M.,  on  that  day,  the  flag  at  the  house 
of  the  Embassy  was  struck,  and  our  effects  be- 
ing placed  aboard  the  steam  yacht,  amid  the 
cheers  of  all  the  Americans  then  in  Bankok,  and 
the  stirring  strains  of  our  national  air,  from  the 
band,  we  passed  down  the  beautiful  Menam,  and 
early  next  morning  we  were  once  more  aboard 
our  floating  home.         Yours  respectfully, 

J.  E.  S. 


I  remember  an  aged  minister  used  to  observe 
that  ^  the  most  learned  and  knowing  christians, 
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wLien  they  come  to  die,  have  only  the  same  plain 
promises  of  the  gospel  for  their  support,  as  the 
common  and  unlearned/  and  so  I  find  it.  It  is 
the  plain  promises  of  the  gospel  that  are  my 
support;  and  I  bless  Grod,  they  are  plain  promises 
that  do  not  require  much  labor  and  pains  to  un- 
derstand them."  Dr.  Watts. 


FKIENDS'  IiNTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA  ELEVENTH  MONTH  22, 1856. 

We  insert  in  our  columns  this  week  an  adver- 
tisement informing  Friends  who  desire  to  procure 
free  labor  goods/  where  they  may  be  obtained 
in  New  York.  In  our  own  city,  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets  there  is  a  similar  estab- 
lishment. 

Facilities  for  obtaining  these  articles  have 
much  augmented  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  the  friends  of  freedom  to  feel 
that  the  demand  has  also  increased.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  of  our  confederacy  have  de- 
clared their  willingness  not  only  to  continue 
slavery  where^^it  exists,  but  to  extend  its  banefuj 
influence  over  territory  now  free,  it  is  no  less  in. 
cumbent  on  those  who  have  long  regarded  it  as 
a  system  of  iniquity  to  enter  into  a  serious  ex- 
amination whether  they  are  bearing  a  faithful 
testimony  against  this  sore  oppression,  or  wheth- 
er by  a  participation  in  the  bondman's  toil,  they 
are  not  countenancing  and  encouraging  the  evil. 

We  are  aware  many  deeply  concerned  '  Friends' 
are  »o  situated  as  to  render  a  strict  observance 
of  this  important  testimony  very  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable — impossibilities  are  required  of 
none ;  but  in  our  section  of  the  country 
most  of  the  articles  in  domestic  use  can  be  pro- 
cured of  free  manufacture ;  and  we  believe  if 
greater  attention  were  given  to  the  subject. 
Friends  generally  would  see  the  inconsistency  of 
using  the  products  of  a  system  they  so  unhesitat- 
ingly condemn.  Any  of  us  would  consider 
holding  a  fellow  man  in  bondage,  or  deliberately 
hiring  him  from  his  master,  a  gross  violation  of 
our  testimony  against  slavery,  but  is  it  not  also 
an  infringement  of  the  same  testimony  to  pay 
his  master  for  the  products  of  his  toil  ? 

We  are  persuaded  an  honest  individual  inquiry, 
with  sincere  desires  to  be  rightly  directed,  and  a 
firm  pursuance  of  the  convictions  of  duty,  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  principles  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  trust  that  these  may  in  the 
end  triumph  over  wrong  and  oppression. 


Married,— On  the  13th  of  llth  month,  1856,  w 
the  approbation  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends,  at  the  house  of  her  father,  Henry  C.  Parry 
Susan  G.,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  W.  Blakey,  all 
Middletown,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

 ,  On  the  same  day,  with  the  approbation  of  B 

berry  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  house  of  her  fath 
Nathan  C.  Tyson  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Joi 
Roberts,  all  of  23d  ward,  Philadelphia. 


Died, — On  the  22d  of  10th  month,  at  her  residen 
in  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Deborah  Wright,  wide 
of  William  Wright,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 

This  venerable  Friend  removed  from  this  city 
reside  with  her  husband  at  Columbia,  in  the  ye 
1800,  since  which  time  she  has  been  a  resident  of  th 
place.  About  eight  years  ago,  she  received  an  injui 
which  confined  her  to  the  house,  and  deprived  her 
the  opportunity  of  mingling  with  her  friends  in  the 
religious  assemblies,  but  having  been  taught  in  ear 
life  to  rely  upon  that  "still,  small  voice,"  whi 
speaks  in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  she  found  it  to  be  tl 
solace  and  support  of  her  declining  years,  thus  real 
zing  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  "  Ye  need  notth 
any  man  teach  you,  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacl 
eth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth  and  no  lie."  Sb 
possessed  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  and  was  peci 
liarly  sensitive  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others.  Sh 
received  and  enjoyed  the  visits  of  her  friends  an 
neighbors  without  distinction  of  sect,  while  the  men  ti; 
bers  of  the  Religious  Society  to  which  she  belonged 
who  were  travelling  that  way,  were  always  welcom 
to  the  hospitalities  of  her  home.  She  died  of  paralysis 
after  three  days  illness,  and  her  funeral  was  attende 
by  a  large  number  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

 ,  On  the  18th  of  Tenth  month,  Jonathan  Palmeb 

in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Philadelphi 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  Cherry  Street. 

 ,  On  the  1st  of  llth  month,  at  Columbia,  Lan 

caster  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  Catharine  Harsy,  in  th 
87th  year  of  her  age. 

She  had  lived  in  companionship  with  her  husbam 
for  sixty  years,  and  was  generally  able  1o  attend  th 
little  meeting  at  Columbia  till  near  the  close  of  he 
life,  and  occasionally  found  it  required  of  her  to  speal 
a  word  of  exhortation  to  her  friends.  She  was  an  af 
fectionate  wife  and  tender  mother,  and  among  her  las 
expressions  was  a  desire  that  her  children  might  liv« 
near  the  Lord,  and  be  affectionate  to  each  other 

 ,  On  the  10th  inst.,  George  Tagg,  in  the  67tK 

year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  o: 
Friends,  held  at  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia 

 ,  At  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  10th  mo.  30th,  of  dysen- 
tery, John  H.,  son  of  Ellwood  and  Hannah  G.  Burd- 
sail,  aged  four  years  and  four  and  a  half  months. 

The  death  of  Hannah  Sloan,  has  already  been  pub-i 
lished,  since  which  we  have  received  the  following 
notice  : 

She  was  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting| 
and  a  diligent  attender  thereof,  when  in  health. 

Her  general  cheerfulness  of  disposition  was  remark- 
able, and  although  her  journey  through  life  was  attended 
with  many  trials,  yet  the  evening  of  her  days  was^ 
passed  in  comfortable  and  pleasant  associations  withl 
her  family  and  friends. 

In  her  last  illness  she  evidenced  her  companionship 
with  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  to  a  remark  made  by  a 
friend,  that  her  sufferings  were  too  severe,  she  replied, 
"  No,  not  too  severe ;  I  have  been  supported  through 
that,  and  would  be  through  her  coming  trials,  adding 
her  Saviour  had  brought  her  through  many  difficulties, 
and  she  had  full  confidence  in  him  for  the  future." 
Her  close  was  calm  and  peaceful. 

Thus  has  passed  away  our  esteemed  Friend  from 
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«eath  unto  life  leaving  the  consolatory  belief  that  all 
Ms  well. 

m  Died,— On  5th  day,  10th  mo.,  23d,  at  Barclay  Hall, 
•he  residence  of  Joshua  Longstreth,  Sarah  Chapman, 
In  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  a  «iember  of  Philadelphia 
l^onthly  Meeting,  held  at  Cherry  street. 

[Ij  (Communicated.) 
n  Richard  P.  Hunt  departed  this  life  on  the  evening 
Ipf  7th  inst.,  after  a  protracted  illness,  at  his  residence, 
MVaterloo,  Seneca  County,  New  York. 

WExtracts  from  the  Minutes  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
1  ing,  held  in  Baltimore,  hy  adjournments, ^frora 
I  the  twenty -seventh  of  the  Tenth  month  to  the 
I   thirtieth  of  the  same,  inclusive^  1856. 

I  Acceptable  Epistles  from  our  brethren  of 
■Philadelphia,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Gen- 
Ipesse,  were  received  and  ^ead,  evincing  a  con- 
Ibinued  and  united  concern  for  the  support  of  our 
important  testimonies  throughout  the  Society  of 
iPriends,  which  is  encouraging  to  us.  A  Com- 
Imittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  Essays  of  Epis- 
Itles,  as  way  may  open,  to  these  several  Yearly 
[Meetings,  and  report  to  a  future  sitting. 
I  The  Committee  on  Indian  concerns  produced 
Ithe  following  Report,  which  was  read,  and  was 
^satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 
I  The  Committee  was  continued,  and  encouraged 
|to  persevere  in  their  Christian  efforts  to  be  ser- 
Iviceable  to  this  people,  who  are  so  eminently  ob- 
Ijects  of  our  commiseration  and  benevolence. 
To  the  Yearly  fleeting,  now  sitting  : — 

The  Committee  on  Indian  concerns  report, 
[That  in  conjunction  with  our  Friends  of  New 
I  York  Yearly  Meeting,  associated  with  us  in  this 
concern,  we  have  continued  our  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  service  for  which  we  were  appointed. 
We  have  not  made  a  visit  to  the  Senecas  at  Cat- 
taraugus during  the  past  year,  but  have  main- 
tained with  them  an  active  correspondence,  and 
have  been  regularly  informed  of  the  general  con-  ^ 
dition  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  occurrences  at 
their  Reservation,  and  at  no  period  since  our  con- 
nection with  them,  have  their  affairs  been  in  a 
more  satisfactory  situation. 

In  a  communication  from  an  educated  Indian, 
who  now  stands  appointed  United  States  In- 
terpreter, he  says,  These  Indians  are  no  longer 
what  they  once  were.  They  have  abandoned 
the  war-path  to  that  of  following  the  plough,  and 
they  no  longer  subsist  by  fishing  or  hunting,  but 
have  turned  the  soil  that  remains  to  them,  upon 
whicb  the  sturdy  oak  and  the  mighty  hemlock 
once  stood,  into  fruitful  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields,  upon  which  may  be  seen  luxuriant  crops 
of  grain,  waving  and  bowing  their  heads  to  the 
breeze ;  and  they  have  become  as  eager  for  the 
improvement  and  training  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion for  future  usefulness,  as  they  are  to  acquire 
the  skill  and  means  for  . the  improvement  of  their 
farms  and  houses.  Time  has  changed,  and  these 
Indians  have  changed  with  it.  They  look  for- 
ward with  confidence,  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 


tant, when  they  will  stand  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  their  w'^ite  neighbors  around  them. 
Such  is  now  the  situation  of  the  Senecas,  and 
their  improvement  from  year  to  year  is  more  and 
more  perceptible.  In  a  word,  they  see  clearly 
that  they  must  become  industrious  agriculturists 
or  perish. 

By  another  correspondent  we  are  informed, 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  had  sent  on  an  Agent  to 
visit  the  Reservation,  who,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  state  of  matters  among  the  people 
there,  assured  them  he  would  report  in  favor  of 
establishing  two  Boarding  Schools  among  them, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  the  same 
public  support  as  is  given  by  the  State  to  white 
children — that  upon  this  assurance  the  Seneca 
Legislative  Council  had  granted  100  acres  of 
land  for  the  location  and  accommodation  of  these 
Schools,  with  the  necessary  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  requisite  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements. 

The  Building  for  the  Orphan  Asylum  is  finish- 
ed, and  is  furnished  with  the  requisite  conveni- 
ences for  the  accommodation  of  fifty  children  and 
their  necessary  attendants.  There  are  already 
thirty-four  in  the  institution,  who  are  comforta- 
bly provided  for  and  apparently  very  happy. 

G-eorge  H.  Mannypenny,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  Washington,  in  order  to  be- 
come fully  informed  of  the  actual  condition  of 
these  Indians,  made  them  a  visit  during  the  past 
summer,  and  having  visited  a  number  of  them 
at  their  houses,  and  seeing  their  present  improved 
condition,  they  were  convened  in  a  general  meet- 
ing, when  he  delivered  an  address  to  them,  and 
after  some  appropriate  preliminary  remarks,  he 
told  them  that  the  land  they  now  occupy  was 
the  last  resting  place  for  them  and  their  children, 
and  that  however  desirous  some  of  them  might 
be  to  remove  to  the  West,  they  could  not  be  en- 
couraged to  go — they  must  stay  where  they  now 
are  and  be  civilized,  or  be  crushed  and  destroy- 
ed. He  impressively  advised  them  not  to  be- 
come unsettled,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  harmo- 
ny among  themselves — to  cultivate  their  lands, 
be  industrious  and  frugal,  and  avoid  intemper- 
ance. He  also  urged  them  to  educate  their 
children,  assuring  them  that  neither  as  regards 
their  intellectual  endowments  nor  physical  pow- 
ers, were  they  inferior  to  any  other  people  on 
earth.  He  represented  to  them  the  responsible 
position  the  Seneca  Nation  now  occupied  before 
the  world — told  them  he  thought  they  were  in  a 
fair  way  to  solve  the  problem  whether  the  In- 
dians can  be  civilized  in  their  communities,  and 
that  if  they  persevered  in  their  efforts  and  suc- 
ceeded, they  would  be  the  means  of  saving  thou- 
sands of  their  race  in  the  West  now  degraded  in 
ignorance.  Philanthropists,  he  said,  seeing  their 
success,  would  then  be  encouraged  to  exert  strong- 
er efforts  to  rescue  the  race  from  destruction ; 
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but  if  on  the  contrary,  the  Senecas  fall  back  and 
return  to  their  former  habits,  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences they  would  inflict  upon  themselves  and 
their  race  cannot  be  estimated/^ 

The  Committee  have  been  informed  that  this 
address,  and  the  very  friendly  manifestations  of 
a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner, 
to  encourage  the  Senecas  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  have  had  a  most  salutary 
influence  upon  them,  not  only  by  allaying  the 
party  dissensions  that  for  some  years  past  have 
agitated  and  divided  them,  but  by  extinguishing 
any  disposition  to  look  hereafter  to  some  other 
country  for  a  residence,  they  will  be  brought  to 
understand  and  will  more  highly  appreciate  the 
value  of  their  present  homes,  and  consequently 
there  will  hereafter  be  more  difficulty  in  their 
being  deprived  of  them.  The  great  object  of 
our  Yearly  Meetings  in  going  to  the  aid  of  these 
people,  having  been  to  recover  and  secure  to  them 
the  homes  descended  from  their  forefathers,  of 
which  they  had  been  most  unjustly  deprived, 
may  therefore,  we  trust,  be  considered  accom- 
plished. 

Signed  hy  direction  and  on  hehalfof  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Isaac  Tyson, 
Lydia  Jeeferis. 

lOth  mo.  27th,  1856. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Fair  Hill 
Boarding  School  property,  produced  the  follow- 
ing Report,  which  was  satisfactory,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  continued : — 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting,  now  sitting  : 

The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Fair  Hill 
Boarding  School  property,  report.  That  those  of 
the  Committee  who  have  visited  the  School  du- 
ring the  past  year,  have  been  satisfied  with  its 
general  management,  as  appertaining  to  both  the 
School  and  the  Farm. 

The  number  of  scholars  has  increased,  until 
they  had  at  the  last  term,  and  have  commenced 
the  present  with  as  many  pupils  as  could  be  com- 
fortably accomodated,  the  average  number  being 
about  fifty. 

As  a  misapprehension  seems  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  some  Friends  with  regard  to  the  gratuit- 
ous scholarship,  the  Committee  will  state  that 
scholars  who  are  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  are  such  as  contemplate  engaging  in 
teaching  at  least  for  a  time,  and  who,  while  they 
have  already  a  tolerably  good  education,  are  per- 
mitted to  spend  one  term  at  Fair  Hill  without 
charge,  in  order  that  they  may  thus  become  quali- 
fied to  be  more  useful  to  the  young  persons  who 
may  be  placed  under  their  care,  and  that  in  this 
manner  the  bounty  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
through  this  institution  of  learning,  may  be  more 
widely  diffused. 

The  Committee  has  been  informed  that  all  who 
have  been  thus  educated  are  now  engaged  in 


teaching,  and  that  the  Friends  who  have  charge 
of  the  School,  will  be  willing  at  the  next  term  to 
receive  two  pupils  of  the  description  above  spoken 
of. 

Timely,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee. 

On  hehalf  of  the  Committee, 

Richard  T.  Bentley,  Clerh, 

29th  of  the  month  and  4:th  of  the  week. 

The  Clerks  produced  the  following  Minute, 
which  was  satisfactory,  viz  : 

In  the  consideration  of  the  First  Query,  and 
the  Answers  thereto  from  our  different  Quarter- 
ly Meetings,  the  meeting  was  introduced  into  a 
living  exercise  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 
It  was  believed  that  i€  we  were  rightly  concerned 
to  meet  with  our  brethren  in  humility  of  soul, 
we  should  experience  a  growth  in  the  divine  life, 
and  should  esteem  it  our  highest  privilege  thus 
to  mingle  in  communion  together.  At  such  sea- 
sons we  should  be  favored,  in  a  measure,  with  a 
foretaste  of  that  holy  feeling  which  is  the  attend- 
ant of  glorified  spirits  in  ascribing  praise  and 
honor  to  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.  We 
would  become/everently  impressed  with  the  para- 
mount importance  of  cultivating  in  our  hearts  a 
devotional  spirit,  and  a  closer  union  with  the 
Author  of  our  being.  When  the  love  of  God 
becomes  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  soul,  it 
leads  us  to  seek  communion  with  Him ;  and  un- 
der this  holy  influence,  our  religious  meetings 
become  seasons  of  instruction  and  enjoyment. 
Then  we  know  brotherly  kindness  more  and  more 
to  abound  amongst  us,  and  are  enabled  to  furnish 
to  the  world  a  powerful  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
our  testimony  respecting  the  spirituality  of  di- 
vine worship. 

Wehaveat  this  time  been  renewedly  impressed 
with  the  importance  to  us  as  a  religious  body, 
that  we  constantly  endeavor  to  cultivate  feelings 
of  love  and  charity  one  towards  another.  We 
shall  thus  be  preserved  from  all  tale-bearing  and 
detraction,  and  from  unkindness  of  every  de- 
scription, and  be  favored  to  experience  that  heav- 
enly joy  that  is  diffused  through  the  heart  when 
it  can  ascribe  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest," 
and  feel  nothing  but  ^'  peace  and  good-will  to 
men."  Our  love  will  then,  like  the  fruitful 
bough  to  which  the  good  Patriarch  likened  his 
son  Joseph,  run  over  the  wall,  and  extend  its 
precious  fruits  to  all  mankind.  Even  those  whose 
principles  and  practices  we  cannot  approve,  will 
be  objects  of  true  affection  and  concern,  under 
which  a  qualification  may  be  experienced  to  draw 
them  away  from  what  is  hurtful,  and  into  the 
road  of  piety  and  virtue.  We  will  love  the  jper- 
son,  while  we  cannot  approve  of  his  principles  or 
practices,  in  accordance  with  the  righteous  com- 
mand, ^'  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
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J'j  persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
jTour  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  for  he  maketh 
[lis  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust/' 

This  love  and  charity  will  lead  us,  too,  not  to 
jonsider  our  own  views  as  the  standard  of  right, 
3ut,  in  true  humility,  to  accord  to  others  an 
qual  sincerity  of  heart,  and  as  deep  concern  for 
:he  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of 
ler  borders  in  the  earth,  as  that  which  we  claim 
for  ourselves.  It  is  the  integrity  of  heart  that 
Grod  blesses.  He  may  bless  the  integrity  ofpur- 
Dose,  and  thus  produce  temporary  inward  peace, 
though  the  act  may  not  be  in  entire  accordance 
with  his  will;  but  it  will  not  be  that  "  quietness 
and  assui^ance  forever"  which  are  the  attendants 
of  the  work  of  true  righteousness;  so  that,  by  at- 
tentive obedience,  we  will  gradually  be  led  to  know 
the  whole  mind  of  the  Most  High  concerning 
ourselves,  adding  "  to  our  faith  virtue,  to  virtue 
knowledge,  to  knowledge  temperance,  to  temper- 
ance patience,  to  patience  godliness,  to  godliness 
arotherly  kindness,  to  brotherly  kindness  charity, 
and  thus  become  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.'' 

The  guarded  education  of  our  younger  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  evil 
that  abounds  in  the  world,  and  to  promote  the 
principles  of  righteousness,  has  again  claimed  our 
serious  consideration.  We  are  led  to  fear  that  the 
fesponsibility  resting  on  parents  and  guardians, 
is  not  always  fully  appreciated.  To  them  is  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  young  mind  at  a  period 
when  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  those  good  or 
evil  impressions  which,  in  most  cases,  mould  the 
character,  and  influence  the  destiny  of  the  soul. 
How  important,  then,  that  the  law  of  kindness' 
should  prevail  in  every  household,  and  that  ex- 
amples of  holiness  should  be  exhibited  for  imita- 
tion in  every  family. 

We  fully  believe  that  a  divine  blessing  will 
rest  upon  those  who  faithfully  fulfil  this  sacred 
duty  ;  watching  with  care  the  precious  plants  en- 
trusted to  their  charge,  seeking  for  ability  and 
wisdom  from  on  high,  and  relying  upon  divine 
grace  as  the  efficient  agent  by  which  the  great 
work  is  to  be  accomplished.  Among  the  means 
suggested  for  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the 
young,  and  preserving  them  from  the  seductive 
influences  that  surround  them,  the  selection  of 
suitable  books  for  their  perusal  was  shown  to  be 
of  great  value.  In  this  age  of  stirring  adventure 
and  free  inquiry,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
their  active  minds  will  remain  satisfied  without 
an  effort  for  intellectual  improvement ;  but  the 
intellect,  when  not  restrained  by  the  prudent 
hand  of  experience,  or  guided  by  the  light  of 
heavenly  truth,  is  liable  to  become  entangled  in 
the  mazes  of  error,  and  to  seek  for  happiness  in 
the  unsubstantial  enjoyments  of  time. 

The  frequent  perusal  of  the  holy  Scriptures 


was  affectionately  recommended  to  all,  as  a  pre- 
cious means  of  instruction  in  those  spiritual 
truths  which  pertain  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  soul.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  wise 
and  good  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  these  sacred  records  are  profitable  for  edifi- 
cation, exhortation  and  example,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  make  us  "  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  That  living  faith 
which  is  "  the  gift  of  God,  and  which  works 
by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,"  will  en- 
able us  to  appreciate  the  holy  character  and 
divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  by  the 
wonderful  works  which  God  did  by  him,  as  well 
as  by  his  sublime  precepts,  holy  example,  and 
patient  sufferings,  has  glorified  his  divine  parent, 
and  promoted  the  salvation  of  men.  But  the 
salvation  which  is  thus  effected  for  us  is  inward 
and  spiritual,  resulting  from  that  change  of  heart 
— that  new  creation — which  nothing  short  of 
divine  power  can  effect,  and  which,  if  we  remain 
faithful,  must  endure  forever. 

In  the  present  state  of  mutability,  it  is  not 
permitted,  even  to  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  at 
all  times,  to  "  see  eye  to  eye;"  but  we  see  as 
through  a  glass,  darkly,  and  hence  the  different 
views  respecting  non-essentiala  entertained  by 
minds  equally  sincere,  instead  of  creating  jealousy 
and  discontent,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ercise for  our  faith,  and  an  incentive  to  charity. 

A  lively  concern  has  been  revived  in  this  meet- 
ing, that  our  righteous  testimonies  against  war 
and  slavery  may  be  maintained  with  unwavering 
fidelity  and  Christian  meekness.  It  is  only  as 
we  abide  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  imitate  his  holy  example,  that  we 
can  become  instrumental  in  the  divine  hand  to 
stay  the  progress  of  these  desolating  evils,  and 
promote  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. 

We  are  also  encouraged  to  the  faithful  support 
of  our  testimony  against  the  specious  insinua- 
tions of  a  hireling  priesthood ;  a  system  making 
high  professions  of  piety  and  religion,  but  which, 
we  are  sorrowfully  led  to  believe,  is  doing  much 
to  keep  the  minds  of  men  in  darkness  and  bond- 
age, laboring  to  turn  them  from  the  alone  source 
of  gospel  knowledge — the  light  and  life  of  God 
in  the  soul — to  a  dependanee  on  man,  and  on 
creeds  and  systems  of  belief  contrived  by  human 
wisdom.  While  our  hearts  are  filled  with  charity 
for  those  who  are  thus  engaged,  many  of  whom, 
we  are  willing  to  believe,  are  of  opinion  that  they 
are  doing  God  service,  yet  we  are  constrained  to 
regard  the  whole  system  as  the  darkest  cloud 
that  ever  intervened  between  a  seeking  soul  and 
its  God.  Those  universally  interesting  truths 
that  God  teacheth  His  people  Himself,"  and 
that  "  ye  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach 
you,  save,  as  the  holy  anointing  teacheth  you," 
are  wholly  obscured,  and  in  their  stead  is  placed 
a  dependanee  on  man,  and  on  his  diversified  and 
inconsistent  teachings.    Thus  war,  slavery,  and 
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every  kind  of  oppression,  find  their  advocates 
among  those  who  profess  to  teach  the  peaceable 
and  humane  principles  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and- 
their  deluded  followers  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  practice  of  evils  that  may  endanger  the 
everlasting  salvation  of  their  souls.  It  is  our 
abiding  conviction  that,  in  great  measure,  "  the 
leaders  of  the  people  do  cause  them  to  err,"  and 
that  if  those  who  profess  to  be  the  ministers  of 
the  Most  High,  had  firmly  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity of  that  purity  of  heart,  and  those  peacea- 
ble principles  inculcated  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Jesus,  the  world  would  have  been  spared 
those  awful  exhibitions  of  carnage  and  bloodshed 
which  are  so  often  witnessed  between  different 
nations  professing  the  religion  of  Christ. 

A  renewed  concern  has  arisen  that  in  dealing 
with  offenders,  there  may  always  be  manifested 
that  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  which  will  show 
we  are  laboring  for  their  preservation  and  restora- 
tion. Thus  the  great  object  of  religious  associa- 
tion will  be^attained,  that  of  watching  over  each 
other  for  good,  and  giving  aid  to  a  brother  when 
overtaken  with  weakness. 

The  Clerks  were  directed  to  have  2000  copies 
of  the  Extracts  printed  for  distribution  among 
our  members,  and  Edward  H.  Stabler  was  re- 
quested to  forward  them  as  early  as  practicable 
to  suitable  Friends  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meetings 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  prepare  Essays  of  Epistles,  as  way  may  open 
therefor,  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond,  now  produced  one  embody- 
ing the  Minute  on  the  Exercise  of  this  meeting, 
which  was  approved,  and  the  Clerk  was  directed 
to  forward  a  copy,  signed  on  behalf  of  this  meet- 
ing, to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Gennessee  re- 
spectively. 

Having  been  favored  through  the  several  sit- 
tings of  the  Yearly  Meeting  with  precious  eviden- 
ces of  divine  favor,  by  which  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  transact  the  important  business  that  has 
claimed  our  attention  with  much  brotherly  love 
and  condescension,  which  is  cause  of  true  thank- 
fulness, adjourned.  To  meet  at  the  usual  time 
next  yeer,  if  so  permitted. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Glerh. 


FARMERS  or  AMERICA,  LOOK  AT  THIS  PICTURE  ! 

In  Great  Britain  about  60,000  families  own 
all  the  territory,  which  is  occupied  by  over  27 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Five  noblemen,  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle, 
Athol,  Sutherland,  and  Buccleuch,  own,  perhaps, 
one-fourth  of  all  Scotland.  The  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  comprises  about  700,000 
acres,  or  more  than  one  thousand  square  miles. 
The  domains  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane 
extend  100  English  miles,  and  reach  nearly  from 
sea  to  sea.    By  far  the  wealthiest  proprietor  in 


the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch, whose  estates  cover  several  counties,  and 
whose  palace  at  Dalkeith,  is  an  establishment  of 
real  magnificence.  The  great  object  of  the 
English  law  of  descent  is  to  concentrate  the 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  support  an 
hereditary  territorial  aristocracy. 


For  "Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"review  of  THE  WEATHER." 

In  the  article  last  week  bearing  the  above 
caption,  several  typographical  errors  occurred,  one 
of  which  entirely  perverted  the  truth  as  well  as 
my  meaning. 

The  paragraph  sliould  read — 
"  The  month  has  been  remarkably  (!ry,  une- 
qualled in  any  corresponding  month  as  far  back  in 
our  record  as  1837,  during  which  entire  period  on- 
ly two  or  three  months  have  occurred  with  as  small 
a  quantity  as  one  and  a  half  inches  ;  the  present 
registered  only  one  and  a  quarter,  while  it  usually 
varies  this  month  from  two  and  ^  half  to  four  or 
five  inches,  reaching  in  1849  six  and  a  quarter 
inches  V — Whereas  it  is  made  to  say  "  during 
which  period  only  two  or  three  rains  have  oc- 
curred," &c. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  very  many  rains  oc- 
cur not  sufficient  to  "  lay  the  dust,"  it  is  hoped 
the  absurdity  has  been  apparent  to  most  readers, 
and  that  the  correction  has  suggested  itself. 
A  portion  of  the  last  paragraph  should  read— 


10th  mo.,  1839.  The  Banks 


specie 


payments  this  day,  an  incident,  by  the  way, 
not  yet  requiring  the  age  of  the  "  oldest  inhabi- 
tant to  bear  it  in  lively  remembrance."  The 
words  here  italicised  being  those  wherein  errors 
occurred — the  word  ^Himely^'  having  been  sub- 
stituted for  lively,  making  perfect  nonsense  of  it. 

J.  M.  E. 

Eleventh  mo.,  22,  1856. 

A  LANTERN  TO  GIVE  LIGHT  UNDER  WATER. 

The  lantern  must  be  made  of  leather,  which 
will  resist  the  waves  better  than  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  must  be  furnished  with  two  tubes, 
having  a  communication  with  the  air  above.  One 
of  these  tubes  is  to  admit  fresh  air  for  maintain- 
ing the  combustion  of  the  candle,  and  the  other 
to  serve  as  a  chimney,  by  affording  a  passage  to 
the  smoke  ;  both  must  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  tube  which  serves  to  admit  fresh 
air  must  commuoicate  with  the  lantern  at  the 
bottom,  and  that  which  serves  as  a  chimney  must 
be  connected  with  it  at  the  top.  Any  number 
of  holes  may  be  made  in  the  leather  of  which 
the  lantern  is  constructed,  into  which  the  glasses 
are  fitted ;  by  these  means  the  light  will  be  dif- 
fused on  all  sides.  In  the  last  place,  the  lantern 
must  be  suspended  from  a  piece  of  cork,  that  it 
may  rise  and  fall  with  the  waves.  This  ingenious, 
though  simple  mode,  answers  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably. 
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ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 
Continued  from  page  667. 

iJ'     By  the  22 d  of  August,  they  had  reached  the 

^  latitude  of  78°  41' — a  distance  greater  than  had 
*  been  attained  by  any  previous  explorer,  except 
Parry  on  his  Spitzbergen  foot-tramp.  About 
this  time,  some  of  the  party  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  discontent.  The  rapid  advance  of 
Winter,  the  deprivation  of  rest,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Expedition,  tended  to  produce 

'^^  depression.  One  person  volunteered  an  opinion 
in  favor  of  returning  to  the  south,  and  giving  up 
the  attempt  to  winter.  It  was  no  time  for  half- 
way measures.  Dr.  Kane  at  once  called  a  coun- 
cil of  his  ofl&cers,  and  listened  to  their  views  in 
full.  With  but  a  single  exception,  they  declared 
their  conviction  that  a  further  progress  to  the 
north  wa3  impossible,  and  urged  the  propriety  of 
returning  southward  to  winter.  The  commander 
maintained  the  opposite  view.  Explaining  the 
importance  of  securing  a  position  which  might 
.expedite  future  sledge-journeys,  he  announced 
ihis  intention  of  warping  toward  the  northern 

%  headland  of  the  bay.  Once  there,  he  could  de- 
termine  the  best  point  for  the  operations  of  the 
Spring,  and  would  put  the  brig  into  Winter  har- 

5""  bor  at  the  nearest  possible  shelter.  His  com- 
rades  received  the  decision  with  cheerful  acqui- 
escence,  and  zealously  entered  upon  the  perilous 
duties  which  it  involved.  During  the  process  the 
gallant  little  vessel  ran  aground,  and  in  the  night 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  fire.  A  sudden  lurch 
tumbled  the  men  out  of  their  berths,  and  threw 
down  the  cabin  stove,  with  a  full  charge  of  glowing 
anthracite.  The  deck  blazed  up  violently,  but  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  heavy  pilot-cloth  coat  the  fire 
was  smothered  until  water  could  be  passed  down 
to  extinguish  it.  The  powder  was  not  far  off.  A 
few  moments  more  might  have  brought  the  ex- 
pedition to  a  sudden  close. 

About  the  10th  of  September  the  vessel  was 
brought  into  a  sheltered  harbor  between  the  isl- 
ands of  the  bay,  in  which  she  ha"d  been  Ijing 
for  some  time,  and  all  hands  prepared  for  Win- 
ter quarters.  Of  their  mode  of  life  during  the 
long  darkness  of  an  Arctic  Winter,  a  vivid  idea 
is  given  by  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Kane's 
journal. 

"  How  do  we  spend  the  day  when  it  is  not 
term-day,  or  rather  the  twenty-four  hours  ?  for 
it  is  either  all  day  here,  or  all  night,  or  a  twi- 
light mixture  of  both.  How  do  we  spend  the 
twenty-four  hours  ? 

At  six  in  the  morning,  McG-ary  is  called, 
with  all  hands  who  have  slept  in.  The  decks  are 
cleaned,  the  ice-hole  opened,  the  refreshing  beef- 
nets  examined,  the  ice- tables  measured,  and 
things  aboard  put  to  rights.  At  half-past  seven 
all  hands  rise,  wash  on  deck,  open  the  doors  for 
ventilation,  and  come  below  for  breakfast.  We 
are  short  of  fuel,  and  therefore  cook  in  the  cab- 
in.   Our  breakfast,  for  ail  fare  alike,  is  hard 


tack,  pork,  stewed  apples,  frozen  like  molasses 
candy,  tea  and  coffee,  with  a  delicate  portion  of 
raw  potato.  After  breakfast,  the  smokers  take 
their  pipe  till  nine ;  then  all  hands  turn  to, 
idlers  to  idle  and  workers  to  work ;  Ohlsen  to 
his  bench.  Brooks  to  his  preparations  in  canvas, 
McGary  to  play  tailor,  Whipple  to  make  shoes, 
Bonsall  to  tinker.  Baker  to  skin  birds — and  the 
rest  to  the  ^  ofl&ce  ! '  Take  a  look  into  the  Arctic 
Bureau.  One  table,  one  salt-pork  lamp  with 
rusty  chlorinated  flame,  three  stools,  and  as  many 
waxen  faced  men  with  their  legs  drawn  under 
them,  the  deck  at  zero  being  too  cold  for  their 
feet.  Each  has  his  department :  Kane  is  writing 
and  sketching,  and  projecting  maps  ;  Hayes  copy- 
ing logs  and  meteorologicals ;  iSontag  reducing 
his  work  at  Fern  Rock.  A  fourth,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  hive,  has  long  been  defunct ; 
you  will  find  him  in  bed,  or  studying '  LittelVs 
Living  Age.'  At  12,  a  business  round  of  in- 
spection, and  orders  enough  to  fill  up  the  day 
with  work.  Next,  the  drill  of  the  Esquimaux 
dogs— my  own  peculiar  recreation — a  dog-trot, 
specially  referring  to  legs  that  creak  with  every 
kick,  and  rheumatic  shoulders  that  chronicle 
every  descent  of  the  whip.  And  so  we  get  on 
to  dinner-time  ;  the  occasion  of  another  gather- 
ing, which  misses  the  tea  and  cofi'ee  of  breakfast, 
but  rejoices  in  pickled  cabbage  and  dried  peaches 
instead. 

"  At  dinner,  as  at  breakfast,  the  raw  potato 
comes  in  our  hygienic  luxury.  Like  doctor- stuff 
generally,  it  is  not  so  appetizing  as  desirable. 
Grating  it  down  nicely,  leaving  out  the  ugly  red 
spots  liberally  and  adding  the  utmost  oil  as  a  lu- 
bricant, it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  persuade  the 
mess  to  shut  their  eyes  and  bolt  it,  like  Mrs. 
Squeer's  molasses  and  brimstone  at  Dotheboy's 
Hall.  Two  absolutely  refuse  to  take  it.  1  tell 
them  of  the  Silesians  using- its  leaves  as  Spinach; 
of  the  whalers  in  the  South  Seas  getting  drunk 
on  the  molasses  which  had  preserved  the  large 
potatoes  of  the  Azores ;  I  point  to  this  gum,  so 
fungoid  and  angry  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
so  flat  and  amiable  to-day — all  by  a  potato 
poultice.  My  eloquence  is  wasted ;  they  perse- 
vere in  rejecting  the  admirable  compound. 

Sleep,  exercise,  amusement  and  work  at 
will,  carry  on  the  day  till  our  6  o'clock  supper — 
a  meal  something  like  breakfast  and  something 
like  dinner,  only  a  little  more  scant,  and  the 
officers  come  in  with  the  reports  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Hayes  shows  me  the  log,  I  sign  it ;  Sontag,  the 
weather,  I  sign  the  weather;  Mr.  Bonsall  the 
tides  and  thermometers.  Thereupon  comes  in 
mine  ancient  Brooks,  and  I  enter  in  his  journal 
No.  3  all  the  work  done  under  his  charge,  and 
discuss  the  labors  for  the  morrow. 

"  McGary  comes  next  with  the  cleaning  up 
arrangement,  inside,  outside,  and  on  decks,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  follows  with  ice  measurements.  And 
last  of  all  comes  my  own  record  of  the  day  gone 
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by :  every  line,  as  I  look  back  upon  its  pages,  i 
giving  evidence  of  a  weakened  body  and  a 
harassed  mind. 

"  We  have  cards  sometimes,  and  chess  some- 
times, and  a  few  magazines — Mr.  LittelFs 
thoughtful  present — to  cheer  away  the  evening.'' 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  the  arrangements 
for  a  journey  of  exploration  were  completed,  and 
leaving  the  brig  in  charge  of  a  trustworthy  de- 
tachment, four  able-bodied  and  six  disabled  men, 
the  commander,  with  seven  others,  set  out  upon 
the  tour  over  the  ice.  His  plan  was  to  follow 
the  ice-belt  to  the  Grreat  Glacier  of  Humboldt, 
and  from  that  point,  to  stretch  along  the  face  of 
the  glacier  to  the  north-west,  and  make  an  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  ice  to  the  American  side.  The 
stores  of  the  party  consisted  of  pemmican,  bread, 
and  tea,  a  canvas  tent  five  feet  by  six,  and  two 
sleeping  bags  of  reindeer  skin.  The  sledge 
was  light,  built  of  hickory,  and  but  nine  feet 
long.  A  soup-kettle,  for  melting  snow  and  mak- 
ing tea,  was  arranged  to  boil  either  with  lard  or 
spirits.  A  subdivision  of  the  party  with  another 
sie(ige  started  two  days  before  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Kane,  which  took  place  on  the  27th.  He  reached 
the  Great  Glacier  in  safety.  The  coast  of  Green- 
land is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  highly  picturesque  char- 
acter. The  red  sandstones  present  an  impressive 
contrast  with  the  blank  whiteness,  associating 
the  cold  tints  of  the  dreary  Arctic  landscape 
with  the  warm  coloring  of  more  southern  lands. 
The  different  layers  of  the  cliflF  have  the  appear- 
ance of  jointed  masonry,  and  the  narrow  line  of 
greenstone  caps  them  with  natural  battlements. 
At  one  place  rose  the  dreary  semblance  of  a  cas- 
tle, flanked  with  triple  towers,  completely  isola- 
ted and  defined.  To  these  Dr.  Kane  gave  the 
name  of  the  Three  Brother  Towers.''  A  still 
more  striking  object  was  a  single  cliff  of  green- 
stone, north  of  latitude  79  degrees,  which  reared 
itself  from  a  crumbled  base  of  sandstones,  like  the 
boldly-chiseled  rampart  of  an  ancient  city.  On 
one  extremity  stands  a  solitary  column  or  min- 
aret tower,  as  sharply  finished  as  if  it  had  been 
cast  for  the  Place  Yendome.  The  length  of 
the  shaft  alone  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
and  it  rises  on-  a  plinth  or  pedestal  itself  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  "  I  remember 
well,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  the  emotions  of  ray  party 
as  it  first  broke  upon  our  view.  Cold  and  sick 
as  I  was,  I  brought  back  a  sketch  of  it,  which 
may  have  interest  for  the  reader,  though  it 
scarcely  suggests  the  imposing  dignity  of  this 
magnificent  landmark.  Those  who  are  happily 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Tennyson,  and  have 
communed  with  his  spirit  in  the  solitudes  of  a 
wilderness,  will  apprehend  the  impulse  that  in- 
scribed the  scene  with  his  name."  No  descrip- 
tion can  do  justice  to  the  Great  Glacier  itself. 
Rising  in  solid  glassy  wall,  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  water  level,  with  an  unknown  unfath- 
omable depth  below  it,   its  curved  face  sixty 


miles  in  length  from  Cape  Agassiz  to  Cape  Forbes, 
vanishes  into  unknown  space  at  not  more  than  a 
single  day's  railroad  travel  from  the  Pole.  The 
interior  with  which  it  communicated,  and  from 
which  it  issued,  was  an  unsurveyed  sea  of  ice, 
apparently  of  boundless  dimensions. 

The  journey,  however,  failed  of  success  in 
forcing  a  passage  to  the  north.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  party  were  attacked  by  scurvy,  from 
which  they  had  suffered  terribly  during  the  Win- 
ter. Two  of  the  number  were  taken  with  snow- 
blindness,  and  one  was  condemned  as  altogether 
unfit  for  travel.  To  crown  their  discomfitures, 
they  found  that  the  bears  had  got  hold  of  their 
pemmican  casks,  and  thus  destroyed  their  chances 
of  recruiting  their  supply  of  provisions  at  the 
several  caches.  Dr.  Kane  himself  was  seized 
with  violent  illness;  his  limbs  became  rigid,  and 
certain  tetanoid  symptoms  made  their  appear- 
ance. In  this  condition  he  was  unable  to  make 
more  than  nine  miles  a  day.  He  was  strapped 
upon  a  sledge,  and  the  march  continued;  but 
he  was  soon  so  much  reduced  as  to  find  the  mod- 
erate temperature  of  5°  below  zero  intolerable. 
His  left  foot  was  frozen  up  to  the  ankle  joint, 
and  the  same  night  it  became  evident  that  the 
difficulty  in  his  limbs  was  caused  by  dropsical  ef- 
fusion. The  next  day  he  grew  delirious  and 
fainted  whenever  he  was  taken  from  the  tent  to 
the  sledge.  Every  man  in  the  party  was  so  far 
gone  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  journey 
impossible.  Scarcely  able  to  travel,  they  bore 
the  commander  back  to  the  brig,  which  they 
reached  by  forced  marches  on  the  fourteenth. 
Dr.  Kane  was  entirely  prostrated  for  about  a 
week.  The  first  business  after  his  convalescence 
was  to  arrange  new  parties  for  exploration.  They 
returned  in  safety,  with  ample  experience  of  the 
perils  of  Arctic  discovery. 

Passing  over  the  remainder  of  the  Summer, 
without  further  extracts  from  the  interesting 
narrative,  we  find  the  little  party  prepared  to 
encounter  the  terrors  of  a  second  Wmter  in 
that  dreary  region.  The  brig  was  fast  in  the 
ice,  and  every  efi'ort  for  her  liberation  had  prov- 
ed unsuccessful.  At  this  crisis  Dr.  Kane  called 
all  hands  together,  and  explained  to  them  the 
reasons  which  had  decided  him  not  to  forsake 
the  brig.  He  left  it  to  the  choice  of  each  man, 
however,  to  attempt  an  escape  to  open  water,  or 
to  stand  by  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition.  Eight 
of  the  seventeen  survivors  of  the  party  resolved 
to  remain  with  their  commander;  the  others 
were  fitted  out  with  every  appliance  that  could 
be  furnished,  and  departed  on  their  almost  des- 
perate enterprise.  They  carried  with  them  every 
assurance  of  a  brother's  welcome  should  they  be 
driven  back;  but  it  was  not  until  after  many  months 
of  trial  and  hardship  that  they  were  seen  again. 


Let  us  not  fail  frequently  to  reflect  upon  the 
greatness  and  number  of  our  own  faults,  and  the 
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vast  need  we  have  of  allowance,  both  from  God 
and  man,  considering  how  hard  it  would  go  with 
us,  if  men  could  see  all  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
our  hearts,  or  knew  all  the  secret  actions  of  our 
lives  ;  and  if  God  was  to  judge  us  with  severity 
according  to  them.  Let  us  first  cast  the  beams 
out  of  our  own  eye,  before  we  pretend  to  remove 
the  mote  from  our  brother's. 


!  ACJTUMN. 

Autumn  days  are  atealing,  stealing,  gently  stealing, 
O'er  the  evetide  of  the  year  ; 
Springtime's  flowers  they  have  flown, 
Summer's  treasures  they  are  gone, 
And  rustling  leaves  are  here. 

Autumn  winds  are  sighing,  sighing,  sadly  sighin 
Through  the  forest  hoar; 
They  seem  to  say  to  bud  and  flower, 
That  decked  so  late  the  woodland  bower, 
(Your  transient  reign  is  o'er. 

Autumn  leaves  are  falling,  falling,  lightly  fallin 

All  the  wildwood  through  ; 

Where  springtime  dropt  her  garlands  bright, 
'  And  summer  nursed  them  with  her  light, 
!  Her  warmth,  her  shower  and  dew. 

i  Autumn  leaves  are  falling,  falling,  so  calmly  f 
I  Telling  of  bright  visions  flown  ; 

Hopes  and  joys  my  bosom  nourished, 

Friends  so  dear,  so  fondly  cherished. 

Gone — Oh!  where  have  they  gone. 

Lo  !  all  things  bright  are  fading,  fading,  forever  fading. 

Like  the  leaves  that  fell ; 

Some  canker  cold  with  frosty  fingers, 

Around  this  life  forever  lingers, 

And  blights  its  beauties  all. 

But  ah  !  this  thought  is  gloomy,  gloomy,  dark  and 

gloomy. 
This  brooding  o'er  decay  ; 
For  in  creation's  lovely  steps, 
Death  ever  pours  its  bitter  drops, 
And  all  things  pass  away. 

But  there's  a  hope  that's  beaming,  beaming,  brightly 

beaming, 
O'er  decay  and  gloom  ; 

That  speaks  of  realms  more  pure  and  bright. 
Of  realms  that  know  no  cloud  nor  night. 
Where  flowers  unending  bloom. 

Ell  WOOD  Trueelood. 


J  I  LINES  TO  POESY. 

[J    Beautiful  vision  ;  I  kneel  no  more 
At  thy  radiant  throne — 
The  dreams  of  a  world  I  loved  are  o'er, 
1)       And  I  am  alone — 

)r    Alone  :  for  the  world  of  beautiful  things, 
j{    Where  fancy  flutters  her  rainbow  wings, 
J    And  hope  with  her  lute  of  silver  sings 
'        Her  warbling  song — 
'^^    Is  pass'd  away  like  a  pleasant  thought, 
\i    Or  a  midnight  dream  that  comes  unsought, 
f       And  soon  is  gone  ! 

rj    Beautiful  vision  !  when  scarce  a  boy, 

[)fi       Untamed  and  free, 

jjj    One  day  I  wander'd  with  heedless  joy 
In  search  of  thee  : 
I  well  remember  the  time — 'twas  spring — 
The  new  born  winds  were  abroad  on  the  wing, 

k    And  the  azure  of  heaven  did  tremble  and  sing 

^(       With  the  lark's  sweet  note; 


I  follow'd  him  upward  with  straining  eyes. 
And  panted  for  pinions  with  him  to  arise, 
And  heavenward  float ! 

Beautiful  vision  !  I  wander'd  on 

By  a  soft-toned  stream, 
That  leap'd  with  joy  and  laugh'd  at  the  sun, 

As  it  drank  his  beam  ; 
And  soon,  like  a  child  fatigued  from  play, 
Who  wanders  from  blossom  to  blossom  all  day, 
I  laid  me  d^wn  in  the  noon-tide  ray 

And  sofily  slept — 
When  a  spirit,  in  form  and  shape  like  thine, 
Kiss'd  me  in  sleep  with  her  lips  divine — 

I  woke  and  wept ! 

Beautiful  vision  !  full  many  a  day 

Since  that  sweet  dream, 
I've  seen  thy  form  of  glory  play 

In  blossom  and  beam, — 
At  morn  when  glitter'd  the  diamond  dew — 
At  noon  when  the  soft  winds  warmly  blew; 
At  eve  when  the  mountains  their  tall  shades  threw 

Away  from  the  sun — 
At  night  when  the  young  moon  rose  from  the  main. 
And  far  over  forest  and  fountain  her  chain 

Of  silver  spun. 

Beautiful  vision !  a  change  comes  o'er 

My  dreams  of  thee — 
I  turn,  with  thee  to  commune  no  more, 

Loved  poesy ! 
With  tears  I  abandon  my  own  sweet  lute, 
My  heart  is  sick,  and  my  lips  are  mute, 
As  I  yield  up  to  silence  the  friends  of  my  youth. 

Whose  warblings  brought 
Shadows  of  beauty  to  whisper  with  me — 
Love,  hope,  feeling,  and  fantasy. 

From  the  realms  of  thought! 

— Baron  Smith. 


EXERCISE  IN  OPEN  AIR. 

From  Harfcstene's  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea 
we  extract  the  following : 

Nature  has  qualified  man  to  breathe  an  atmo- 
sphere 120  degrees  above  zero,  or  50  below  it,  a 
difi"erence  of  170  degrees,  without  injury  to 
health ;  and  the  doctrines  of  physicians  that 
great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  in- 
jurious to  health  is  disproved  by  recorded  facts. 
There  are  very  few  Arctic  navigators  who  die  in 
the  Arctic  zone;  it  is  the  most  healthy  climate 
on  the  globe  to  those  who  breathe  the  open  air. 
We  have  among  our  associate  observers  and  re- 
cords, the  changes  of  temperature  in  Australia, 
where  the  temperature  rose  to  115  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  next  morning  at  6  o'clock  was  down 
to  40  degrees — a  change  of  75  degrees  in  14 
hours.  There  the  people  are  healthy — and  another 
at  Franconia,  N.  H.,  where  the  changes  are  the 
most  sudden,  the  most  frequent,  and  of  the 
greatest  extent  of  any  place  with  which  I  am  in 
correspondence  on  the  American  continent,  and 
yet  there  is  no  town  of  its  size  that  has  so  great 
a  population  of  its  inhabitants  who  pass  the  age 
of  threescore  years  and  ten.  It  is  the  quality 
of  the  changed  air  that  constitutes  the  difference 
I  that  physicians  notice,  and  not  the  temperature. 
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PHYSICAL  ASPECT  OF  MAN. 

An  examination  of  20,000  infants,  at  the 
Maternite  in  Paris,  gives  for  the  weight  of  the 
new-born  6?  lbs.;  the  same  mean  value  obtains 
for  the  city  of  Brussels.  For  about  a  week 
after  birth,  this  weight  undergoes  an  actual 
diminution,  owing  to  the  tissue  destruction  which 
issues  through  the  establishment  of  iespiration, 
and  which  for  a  time  exceeds  the  gain  from  nu- 
trition. For  the  same  age,  the  male  infant  is 
heavier  than  the  female;  but  this  difference 
gradually  diminishes,  and  at  twelve  years  their 
weight  is  sensibly  the  same.  Three  years  later, 
at  the  period  of  puberty,  the  weight  is  one-half 
of  what  it  is  finally  to  be,  when  full  development 
is  revealed. 

The  maximum  weight  eventually  attained,  is 
a  little  more  than  twenty  times  that  at  birth, 
this  holding  good  for  both  sexes;  but  since  the 
new-born  female  weighs  less  than  the  standard, 
and  the  new-born  male  more,  the  weight  of  the 
adult  male  is  137  lbs.,  and  of  the  adult  female 
121  lbs.  The  mean  weight  of  a  man,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  period  of  life,  is  about  107  lbs.,  and 
of  a  woman,  nearly  94  lbs.  The  mean  weight 
of  a  human  being,  without  reference  either  to  age 
or  sex,  is  about  99  lbs. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Mkal. — The  foreign  news  has  had  no 
effect  on  breadstuff's.  Sales  of  fiesh  ground  Flour  are 
making  at  ^6  75  per  bbl.  Small  sales  of  extra  and 
fancy  brands  at  $6|  a  8i.  There  is  little  or  no  ex- 
port demand.  Kye  Flour  is  worth  $4i  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  is  very  dull,  at  $3  25  per  bbl. 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  steady. 
Sales  of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at 
$1  52  a  1  54,  and  $1  60  a  1  63  for  white.  Rye 
comes  in  slowly;  sales  of  Penna.  at  80c.  Corn  is 
in  demand;  sales  of  prime  yeMow  at  67  cents,  afloat, 
and  66  cents  in  store.  Oats  are  dull ;  sales  of 
prime  old  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  43  a  44c. 

FREE  LABOR  GOODS.— Persons  who  would  avoid 
using  the  products  of  unrequited  toil,  are  hereby 
respectfully  informed  that  an  extensive  and  fully  as- 
sorted stock  of  Free  Labor  Groceries,  also  an  assort- 
ment of  free  cotton  goods,  is  now  in  store,  at  No,  207 
Fulton  street,  New  York  city,  where  orders  will  be 
promptly  executed  by  the  agent,  E,.  Towne;  and  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Free  Produce  As- 
sociation of  Friends,  take  great  pleasure  in  assuring 
the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  that  they  can 
fully  rely  on  the  goods  being  as  represented. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Isaac  H.  Allen. 

RoBT.  LiNDLEy  Murray. 

Jonathan  Dickenson. 

VVYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 

X  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ot  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 

Spring  House  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa« 


BO  ARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER, PA. — This  School  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the  usual  branches 
(Drawing  included,  if  desired,)  of  a  solid  English  ed- 
ucation. 

The  School  Year  is  divided  into  Two  Sessions.  The 
first  commencing  Qn  the  first  Second  Day  in  the  Fifth 
Month,  and  continuing  twenty  weeks. 

The  second  commencing  on  the  First  Second  Djiy 
in  the  Eleventh  Month,  and  continuing  twenty-two 
weeks. 

TERMS : 

For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Summer  Session,)  $65  00 
For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Winter  Session,)      75  00 

One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  in  the 
middle  of  the  sessions. 

Instruction  given  in  the  Languages  at  the  usual  ex- 
tra charges. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  should  commence 
with  the  sessions.  • 

references: 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Susquehanna  County;  Benjamin  P. 
Moore,  Harford  County,  Md. ;  Wm.  P.  Sharpless  and 
Philip  S.  Justice,  Philadelphia;  Stephen  Paschall, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  JBannah  P.  Davis  and  Philip 
P.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

ELIZABETH  W.  RICHARDS,  Principal. 

Westchester,  10th mo.  25th,  1856— 5t. 
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WANTED, — A  good,  steady,  temperate  Friend 
who  is  a  good  miller,  to  whom  liberal  wages 
will  be  given  and  constant  employment;  apply  to  "P'^^^'' 

J.  M.  WILSON,  "11^ 
Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois.  loser 
10th  mo.  Ij,  1856.  jy' 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  ^^^^^ 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  Winter  Ses-|  ipeij 
sion  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  10th  of  \m\ 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks,  igj-^^ 
All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are  ., ', 
thoroughly  taught;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and  f'^^" 
French  Languages. 
Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular.  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
9  mo.  13.  1856— 8t. 
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CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL    F0R|«  P 
BOYS — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 
will  commence  the  i7th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continue^aj 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
No  ?xtra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  l&56.3m. 
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LONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FORflii 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to  com-s 
mence  the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on  tb 
first  2d  day  in  the  11th  Month,  1856.  Lectures  will] 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher ;  Also  ^^^l^S 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  medical  Practionerl  hlji: 
— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  the^  f^. 
later  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose.  TERMS — 
$65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  except  for  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will  be  $5  each. 
For  Circulars,  including  references  and  further  par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
LoNDONGROVE  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa 
10  mo.  25— 5t. 
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LYDIA  NICHOLS. 

Lydia  Nichols,  the  author  of  the  following 
emarks  and  reflectio  is,  was  the  daughter  of 
5amuel  and  Kuth  Nichols,  of  Wilmington,  in 
he  State  of  Delaware.  She  was  endowed  with 
upcrior  natural  talents;  and,  being  of  a  sweet 
nd  lively  disposition,  she  had  a  high  relish  for 
hose  pleasures  which  crowd  around  the  youthful 
iiind,  and  ^rourt  its  acceptance.  Within  the 
ounds  of  vraat  is  generally  deemed  innocent  en- 
3jtnent,  she  indulged  herself  in  them  ;  but, 
hrougK  inward  attention  to  the  divine  Monitor, 
he  fi/und  the  result  of  such  indulgences  did  not 
ieid  her  that  solid  peace  which  her  mind  thirst- 
d  after, — and  which,  she  was  now  convinced  by 
xperience,  could  alone  satisfy  her  immortal 
pirit. 

Thus  instructed,  and  bending  in  submission  to 
36  gentle  intimations  of  Divine  Truth,  she  was 
d  earnestly  to  seek  a  better  inheritance  ; — in 
he  pursuit  of  which  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
er  inclination  for  dress,  and  other  trifling  and 
ain  gratifications.  And  we  have  satisfactory 
vidence,  that  in  faithfulness  to  manifested  duty 
I  these  respects,  she  experienced  the  "  hundred- 
)ld'^  of  peace  in  this  life,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
as  inherited  life  everlasting. 
During  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  her  conduct 
d  conversation  were  exejmplary,  and  marked 
ith  religious  propriety.  She  was  diligent  in 
le  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings;  and 
I  those  for  the  discipline  of  the  church,  she 
ecame  very  useful.  It  was  in  this  period,  the 
llowing  effusions  of  her  dedicated  mind  were 
asionally  penned.    About  the  twenty-ninth 

fiar  of  her  age,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
flammatory  fever,  which  soon  put  a  period  to 
er  valuable  life.  She  died  in  the  7th  month, 
?16,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  an  oppor- 
inity  of  knowing  her  worth  ;  and  it  may  trnly 
e  said  that  few  who  have  departed  so  youog, 


have  left  more  lively  impressions  of  esteem  and 
affection  on  a  wide  circle  of  i^latives  and  friends. 

Remarks  and  reflections,  found  araong  the  papers 
of  Lydia  Nicholsj  after  her  decease. 

8th  mo.  30th,  1811.  I  could  wish  to  render 
permanent  some  of  the  feelings  of  my  mind,  by 
noting  them  as  they  occur;  and  thereby  gather 
hints  from  present  experience,  for  the  future 
government  of  life. 

I  find  much  of  the  uneasiness  I  experience, 
arises  from  an  undue  attachment  to  this  world. 
When  viewed  without  reference  to  a  future  life, 
its  transitory  pleasures,  its  delusive  promises, 
and  blasted  prospects,  overwhelm  the  mind, 
and  almost  make  it  loathe  the  blessing  of  exist- 
ence. 

From  whence  arises  all  this  anxiety  in  pur- 
suit, and  this  dissatisfaction  in  enjoyment, — the 
aching  void,  which  the  mind  continually  feels, — 
but  from  the  native  tendency  of  the  soul  to  a 
higher  sphere  ?  In  vain  we  seek  to  satisfy  its 
vast  desires  with  the  poor  pleasures  which  this 
earth  afibrds ;  it  soon  becomes  wearied  with 
pursuit,  and  sated  and  disgusted  with  posses- 
sion. 

1812.  Oh  !  that  T  may  diligently  and  sedu- 
lously guard  my  mind  from  the  intrusion  of  un- 
profitable thoughts :  and  endeavor  to  employ  its 
active  powers  on  subjects  that  will  enrich  and 
expand  them.  On  a  diligent  employment  of 
time,  and  a  proper  direction  of  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  in  youth,  depends  much  of  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  this  life. 

There  is  no  study  more  profitable  than  that 
which  teaches  us  how  to  meet  the  trials  of  life 
with  calmness, — to  bear  them  with  magnanimi- 
ty, and  to  extract  from  them  useful  and  satis- 
factory lessons  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct. 
This  results  from  an  acquaintance  with  true  re- 
ligion. It  erects  a  noble  barrier  in  the  soul ; 
against  which  the  storms  of  time  may  rage,  but 
can  never  prevail. 

Could  we,  at  all  times,  see  the  beauty,  the 
excellency,  and  the  dignity  of  virtue,  as  clearly 
as  they  are  sometimes  manifested  to  the  mind, — 
enamored  of  her  charms,  we  should  never  stray 
from  her  path ;  but,  blinded  by  passion,  or  led 
away  by  pleasure,  we  too  frequently  forget  the 
sweet  feelings  which  an  adherence  to  her  dictates 
produce. 

How  delightful  is  it  to  ramble  into  the  coun- 
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try,  after  having  been  long  immured  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  town  !  When  the  beauties 
of  nature  burst,  at  once,  on  my  enraptured 
senses, — the  freshness  of  the  breeze,  the  verdure 
of  ^  the  fields,  and  the  melody  of  the  birds,  with 
every  varied  charm  of  nature, — combine  to  ex- 
pand and  elevate  my  soul.  'Twas  evening — the 
air  was  delightfully  calm,— a  few  scattered  clouds 
in  the  west,  presented  to  the  eye  an  object  sub- 
limely beautiful, — whila  thousands  of  invisible 
songsters  poured  forth  their  varied  notes,  theil: 
tribute  of  gratitude^and  praise,  my  heart  ''caught 
the  hue  of  the  hour  ;"  and,  mounting  on  the 
wings  of  meditation,  joined  in  the  general  chorus. 
Its  passions  were  all  hushed, — every  chord  seem- 
ed to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  surrounding 
scene, — and  "  self-love  absorbed  in  social  and 
divine."  May  I  often  endeavor  to  recur  to,  and 
recal  those  feelings,  when  less  abstracted  from 
the  world, — when  its  temptations  alluro,  and 
its  difficulties  perplex  me, — when  the  hand 
of  misfortune  sweeps  the  strings  of  my  heart, 
and  calls  forth  the  deepest  tones  of  sorrow. 

How  admirably  calculated  are  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  infuse  a  soothing  cordial  into  the 
wounded  mind  !  They  toacli  us  to  view,  with 
an  equal  eye,  the  varying  scenes  of  life, — and 
remind  us  that  this  is  but  a  preparatory  state, — 
that  though  the  path  is  rugged,  it  will,  soon 
terminate, — that,  while  every  thing  here  is  un- 
certain, and  not  long  either  to  be  suffered  or  en- 
joyed,— the  grave,  which  levels  all  distinctions, 
and  obliterates  all  sorrows,  will  open  to  our 
view  a  boundless  scene  of  bliss,  a  glorious  eter- 
nity of  happiness,  which  is  graciously  promised 
to  be  the  rich  reward  of  those  who  earnestly 
pursue  it. 

What  slave  unblest,  who,  from  to-morrow's  dawn 
Expects  an  empire, — he  forgets  his  chains. 
And,  thron'd  in  thought,  an  absent  sceptre  waves.*' 

7th  mo.  12th,  1812.  Levity  of  mind  is 
equally  inimical  to  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment. The  greatest  enemy  to  this  encroaching 
spirit  is  retirement  of  mind,  and  secret  internal 
examination. 

There  is  so  much  vain  speculation  and  empty 
pursuit  in  scientific  acquirements,  that,  without 
a  constant  guard,  they  are  in  danger  of  casting 
the  mists  of  delusion  over  the  mind,  and  veiling 
from  it  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  truth, — of 
drawing  it  into  researches  beyond  its  comprehen- 
sion, and  which  are  therefore  not  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  man. 

The  study  of  himself  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  and  more  ennobling  to  the  faculties 
of  his  soul,  than  a  knowledge  of  all  the  different 
modification  of  matter,  its  laws  and  properties. 
The  one,  if  pursued  in  a  proper  spirit,  will  as- 
suredly lead  to  truth ; — the  other  often  leads  the 
mind  into  a  maze  of  error,  when  suffered  to  be 
its  primary  pursuit. 

In  vain  we  endeavor  to  rear  the  superstructure 


of  virtue,  assisted  by  reason,  fancy,  and  all  the  f-' 
powers  of  the  natural  mind  :  unless  religion,  or 
the  influence  of  divine  grace  be  the  foundation  ^\ 
and  corner-stone, — it  will  yield  to  every  gust  oil  ' 
temptation;  and,  sooner  or  later,  betrayed  by  itsl 
sandy  foundation,  it  will  sink,  alas  !  to  everlast- 
ing  ruin.  k-'^^ 

How  ardently  has  my  soul  pursued  the  pleasures 
of  friendship,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  world  !  '^"'^ 
and  how  unavailingly  sought  to  build  its  happi-! 'ti  - 
neas thereon  !     Though  a  thousand  times  de-l 
ceived,  it  has  vainly  followed  up  the  phantom, —  '^^^ 
the  mock  appearance  of  happiness,  which  it  has  Tl^i 
kept  in  view ; — it  has  wilfully  refused  to  listen  to  ^  ti 
that  voice,  which  has  often  spoken,  with  the  en- 
dearing  accents  of  inviting  love,  in  silent  whis* 
pers  to  its  secret  ear ;  and  also  has  called  in  loud-  fcii 
er  language,  when  its  terrors  rung  in  the  affright-!  pj 
ed  soul.  ii« 

As  the  setting  sun  that  throws  its  parting  rnsj' 
beams  on  some  dark  cloud,  imprints  an  iris  there  y 
— so  does  religion, — pure,  heart-felt  religion,  il-l  w 
luminate  the  gloomiest  hours  of  adversity ;  and,  W 
amidst  the  storm  that  set.iiis  ready  to  overwhelm!  Icfir* 
our  bark,  cheers  and  animates  the  mind,  withj » 
the  refulgent  bow  of  promise.  ;  ^ii* 

How  humbling  the  consideration,  that,  in  a  i,-' 
few  fleeting  days,  the  most  gay  and  admired,  thd  te 
most  active  and  busy  among  us,  will  be  cold  andi  »eE 
silent  as  the  dust  we  tread  on  !  I  liave  just  now' 
beheld  the  lifeless  remains  of  a  1  %ely  youngifetl 
friend,  who  has  been  called  in  the  glow  of  health,!  Itotli 
and  in  the  spring-time  of  extstence,  from  this  p  tlif 
transitory  scene ;  as  if  to  convey  the  Dolema  raise, 
lesson  more  deeply  to  our  hearts,  her  mind  was  wi 
overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom,  and  every  Shot 
earthly  comfort  was  banished  or  obscured.  Gold  tsnce 
must  be  the  heart  that  can  ponder  on  such  &  irW 
scene,  unmoved.  So  lately  have  1  known  her  im  « 2 
social  life,  admired,  caressed,  and  loved  ;— sur-<  fitt 
rounded  with  enjoyments,  in  which  she  was  emi^  four 
nently  calculated  to  participate, — and  plighted  toj  Hi\ 
an  amiable  young  man,  whose  similarity  of  mmS  win? 
seemed  to  promise  a  happy  union :— -now,  taiispiii 
behold  all  these  prospects  so  suddenly  blasted,!  bji 
calls  forth  all  the  sympathies  of  my  heart ;  anwoiie' 
while  the  tear  of  feeling  trickles  down  my  cheek,ii  feti 
may  my  softened  heart  receive  and  retain  thoMiivi 
affecting  lesson  which  this  solemn  scene  conveys.!  tour 
May  I  no  longer  place  my  happiness  in  joys  so^mma 
fading  and  illusory. 

Though  sensible  that  the  irrevocable  decree  ofi|  isli; 
decay  and  dissolution  is  passed  on  all  created!  ftessi 
beings, — that  the  dawn  of  existence  is  but  an<  it  iot 
opening  passage  to  the  grave, — yet,  when  thel  iter,- 
pale-faced  messenger  is  sent  to  snatch  a  young*  »oai : 
companion,  while  health  and  fortune  smiled ilinyj 
around,  and  gave  the  delusive  promise  of  yearsij  lysirr 
of  usefulness  and  happinesss, — the  sudden  callj  fecjt 
sounds  in  our  ears,  and  knocks  at  our  hearts  al  twij 
loud  alarm.  iric 
When  my  heart  has  mourned  its  disappointed'  Ml- 
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opes,  and  blasted  prospects, — when  the  dear 
lusions  that  it  has  been  cherishing,  have  sud- 
enly  vanished,  and  left  only  an  aching  void, — 
len  it  has  been  led  to  feel,  indeed,  the  empti- 
ess  of  life,  and  the  unimportance  of  our  earthly 
ursuits.  How  little  intrinsic  value  they 
ossess  !  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  know  the 
flfections  purified,  and  the  heart  aspiring  after 
ibstantial  enjoyments;  so  that  it  may  experi- 
ace,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  a  shelter  from  the 
iorm,  and  "  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  in 
weary  land/' 

I  Thus  are  our  feelings  sometimes  awakened, 
lid  the  beauty  of  this  world  dimmed  in  our 
iew.  But  too  soon  my  soul  submits  to  her 
)tters,  and  becomes  a  willing  captive  to  those 
elusive  enjoyments  that  she  has  again  and 
|ain  proved  deceitful,  and  empty  as  the  gilded 
iibble  that  bursts  ere  we  approach  it.  But  I 
'ust  the  conflict  will  not  cease,  until  victory  be 
btained,  and  my  rebellious  heart  become  as 
assive  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  Al- 
lough  it  will  cost  many  a  bitter  pang,  before 
le  fire  has  done  its  work,  and  all  the  dross  is 
msumed. 

When  our  moments  flow  gently  and  quietly 
a, — when,  undisturbed  and  unruffled  by  any  of 
fie  tempestuous  scenes  of  life,  we  pursue,  in 
eace  and  tranquillity,  the  tenor  of  our  way, — it 
ould  be  well  for  us  to  recollect  from  whence 
lis  blessing  comes,  and  whose  hand  dispenses 
to  the  children  of  men ;  and  thus,  by  offering 
p  the  grateful  incense  of  thanksgiving  and 
raise,  before  the  throne  of  Omnipotence,  ensure 
continuation  of  his  mercy  and  love. 
Should  not  an  unshaken  belief  in  the  omnip- 
;6nce  and  omniscience  of  the  Deity  calm  the 
arturbations  of  the  mind,  in  this  season  of  dark- 
Bss  and  dismay ;  when  our  land  is  convulsed 
ith  war,  and  its  shores  washed  with  the  blood 
•  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Let  us  remember  that 
fe  rides  amidst  the  storm,  who  can  bend  tho 
irring  passions  of  men  to  the  consummation  of 
is  purposes  ;  and  who  is  accomplishing  his  will, 
irough  events  that  appear  to  our  limited  and 
lite  views  the  most  unpropitious.  Let  these 
iflections  soothe  our  anxiety  ;  and  resting  satis- 
3d  with  the  attentive  and  faithful  performance 
:  our  duties,  leave  the  issue  to  Him  who  can 
iinmand  the  light  to  shine 'out  of  darkness. 
How  trying  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life  !  A 
^w  short  fleeting  months  ago,  I  felt  myself  in 
jssession  of  much  earthly  felicity,  in  the  pleas- 
It  intercourse  which  subsisted  with  a  darling 
ster, — the  companion  of  my  childhood, — the 
)Som  friend  of  my  riper  years,  and  tie  object 
'  my  fondest  earthly  attachment.  She  shared 
ly  sorrows,  participated  in,  and  heightened  all 
y  enjoyments;  and  in  her  centered  the  warm- 
t  wishes  of  my  heart.  But,  alas !  this  frail 
brie  of  my  happiness  has  fallen ! — ^has  van- 
;,hed  ! — and  for  a  time,  left  my  mind  like  a  de- 
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sert  or  howling  wilderness.  The  cold  hand  of 
death  has  severed  the  dear  object  of  my  affec- 
tions from  my  tender  embraces.  But  thanks  to 
the  merciful  Being  who  has  preserved  me  in  the 
season  of  suffering;  for  although  he  had  thus 
cast  the  shades  of  sorrow  over  all  my  pleasant 
prospects  here  below,  yet  he  has  opened  new 
sources  of  comfort  to  my  tried  and  tossed  mind. 
He  has  invited  me  to  cast  my  cares  and  my 
griefs  upon  him ;  and,  no  longer  trusting  my 
happiness  to  a  changing,  uncertain  world,  to 
place  my  affections  upon  those  things  that  can- 
not, change. 

While  my  mind  is  surrounded  with  this  veil 
of  sorrow,  and  earthly  prospects  and  earthly 
scenes  are  stripped  of  all  their  glitter  ; — while, 
ready  to  faint  with  anguish,  I  turn  in  vain  to 
the  world  for  comfort,  and  find  no  comfort 
there, — let  me  ever  remember  the  source  from 
whence  all  my  consolation  flows, — the  Rock 
which  has  sheltered  me  from  the  storm,  and 
supported  me  in  the  hour  of  deep  affliction. 

Oh  !  when  disappointments  and  dismay  sink 
my  spirits, — when  the  recollection  of  past  enjoy- 
ments, fondly  cherished, — now,  forever  fled !  and 
darling  objects,  snatched  as  in  a  moment  from 
my  view, — overwhelm  my  mind,  and  place  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  comfort, — come  then, 
religion,  heavenly  guest !  celestial  comforter !  re- 
strain my  tears;  pour  in  thy  wine  and  oil;  teach 
me  to  bow  in  meek  submission  to  the  chastening 
rod  of  heaven ;  and,  humbly  resigning  up  the 
darling  of  my  affections,  endeavor  to  learn  Sis 
wise  design,  who  "doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men." 

When  the  world  affords  us  no  comfort  nor  en- 
joyment, and  its  pleasant  things  serve  but  to  in- 
crease the  bitterness  of  our  spirit ; — when  that 
which  we  have  delighted  in  is  withdrawn  from 
us,  and  every  spring  of  earthly  consolation  seems 
to  be  dried  up, — ah  !  where  then  shall  the  mind 
seek  repose  ?  where  shall  it  rest,  but  in  the 
bosom  of  its  Saviour  ?  In  that  blessed  sanctuary, 
the  wounded  spirit  finds  the  healing  balm,  and 
there  the  springs  of  consolation  flow  freely. 

Who  can  look  back  through  the  long  vista  of 
departed  days,  without  the  kindling  emotions  of 
sorrow  ?  The  scenes  of  early  life,  and  the  friend- 
ships of  our  advancing  years,  present  many  a 
source  of  painful  retrospect.  The  speedy  flight 
of  a  few  trasient  years,  has  transformed  all  around 
us.  The  joys  that  we  prized  as  permanent,  and 
the  friends  whom  we  cherished  with  ardour,  live 
but  in  our  recollection ;  and  cold  must  be  the 
heart  that  can  think  on  these  things  without  sad* 
ness. 

Every  thing  is  passing  swiftly  away.  Our 
joys,  and  our  sorrows, — our  pleasures,  and  our 
pains,  by  the  swift  current  of  time,  will  quickly 
be  hurled  into  oblivion  :  the  importance  they 
now  assume  will  dwindle  into  nothing;  and  the 
restless  activity  and  anxiety  with  which  they  now 
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inspire  the  mind,  will  be  forgotten.  The  noble, 
the  virtuous  actions  which  we  have  performed, 
will  alone  defy  the  touch  of  time, — will  live  with 
us  through  every  varying  scene,  and  extend  a 
grateful  savor  to  the  latest  stage  of  life.  And 
oh  !  enrapturing  thought !  at  that  solemn  period 
which  makes  the  stoutest  heart  relent,  the  hum- 
ble mind  will  be  inspired  with  hope  and  confi- 
dence, that  though  its  cumbrous  load  of  clay 
shall  mingle  with  its  kindred  dust,  and  earth 
forever  recede  from  its  sight, — yet  avast  eternity 
of  unclouded  happiness  shall  open  to  its  view. 

Friends  Miscellany. 


ELIJAH  AND  ELISRA. 
(Concluded.) 

When  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  met 
Elisha  as  he  returned,  they  perceived  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  rested  upon  him,  and  they 
bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before  him,  be- 
seeching him  to  suffer  them  to  institute  a  search 
for  their  master,  for  said  they,  peradventure  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  cast  him  on  some  moun- 
tain or  into  some  valley.  If  he  was  in  difficulty 
they  desired  to  relieve,  if  in  distress  to  succor 
him.  An  effort  on  their  part  would  at  least  allay 
their  anxiety,  but  Elisha  firmly  answered,  ^'  Ye 
shall  not  send being  urged  again,  he  said  to 
them  send."  He  knew  it  would  be  of  no  avail, 
that  Elijah  was  safe  in  the  hand  of  Him  who 
had  taken  him  from  them,  and  so  they  found  it; 
their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  when  they  re- 
turned he  put  the  query,  Did  I  not  say  unto 
you  go  not?"  The  provhet  rests  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Most  High,  adoring  his  eternal  Majesty 
with  the  patriarchs  and  the  pure  in  heart  of  all 
ages  gathered  before  him. 

The  first  act  of  importance  which  is  recorded 
of  Elisha  was  the  purifying  of  the  turbid  waters 
of  Jericho.  The  inhabitants  thus  appealed  to 
him,  "  the  situation  is  pleasant  as  my  Lord  seeth, 
but  the  water  is  naught  and  the  ground  barren 
when  he  took  a  handful  of  salt  and  threw  into 
the  spring  and  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I 
have  healed  these  waters;  there  shall  not  be  from 
thence  any  more  death  or  barren  land.''  Ah  I 
the  luord  of  the  Lord,  what  has  it  not  done  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  ?  It  sweetens  impure  fountains, 
and  fertilizes  barren  lands,  causing  fruit  to  ap- 
pear where  there  has  been  none.  Take  warning, 
dear  children,  by  the  fate  of  those  that  mocked 
this  holy  Seer  as  he  went  up  to  Bethel.  He 
foretold  a  supply  of  water  through  the  hill  coun- 
try, without  wind  or  rain,  that  the  people  and 
cattle  might  quench  their  thirst.  He  listened 
to  the  widow's  appeal,  and  increased  her  store  of 
oil  sufficiently  to  pay  her  debt,  and  leave  a  sup- 
ply for  herself  and  her  children.  He  raised  the 
son  of  the  Shunamite  and  restored  him  to  the 
arms  of  his  mother. 

With  a  handful  of  meal  he  healed  the  pottage 
made  of  gourds,  gathered  from  a  wild  vine,  of 


which,  whhen  the  pepole  had  tasted,  they  criec 
"  0  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot. 
He  fed  an  hundred  men  from  twenty  loaves,  an 
^'  they  did  eat  and  left  thereof,  according  to  th 
word  of  the  Lord." 

When  the  little  captive  maid  turned  the  a1 
tention  of  Naaman  to  this  prophet  in  Israel,  th? 
he  might  be  healed  of  his  leprosy,  he  wentthitl 
er,  expecting  some  exorcise  of  eloquence  in  cal! 
ing  upon  God,  connected  with  bodily  exertion,  t 
effect  the  work,  when  he  would  load  him  wit  )i 
presents,  with  silver  and  changes  of  raiment  m 
But  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  hoi  iFour 
Seer  came  not  into  his  presence  to  look  upo<  ged  i 
him  nor  his  treasure,  but  sent  his  servant  to  saj  isofc 
Go  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan  and  thou  sha]  meo 
be  clean."     At  this  Naaman  was  wroth,  an  Iim; 
turned  away  in  a  rage.     Had  not  the  rivers  c  dun 
Damascus  equal  healing  virtues?  why  not  wasl  lyy 
in  them  and  be  clean?  But  his  servant  beiniiieini 
wiser  than  he,  drew  near  and  entreated  him 
"  My  father,  if  the  prophet  had  said  to  thee,  d 
some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it 
how  much  more  when  he  saith,  wash  and  I  ^^^^ 
clean  ?    And  he  went  down  and  dipped  himsel  ^^^^^ 

patr 

Then  he  returned  joyful,  with  all  his  companj 
and  said,  "I  pray  thee  take  a  blessing;"  jjtjea 
Elisha  said,  "  as  the  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  ^^^^  | 
stand,  I  will  take  none  ;"  still  he  urged,  and  wa  =. 

But  Gehazi  coveted  the  reward,  ana  , 


according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God,  an 
his  flesh  came  again,  as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child.'" 


refused 

deceitfully  framed -an  excuse  to  obtain  it.  H 
could  not  be  hid  from  his  master's  discernin  ^^^^^ 
spirit,  which  followed  after  and  saw  when  th 
man  turned  again  to  meet  him ;  and  when  aske(  ^^^^^ 
whence  he  came,  he  endeavored  to  cover  himsel 
with  a  falsehood,    thy  servant  went  no  whither ; 
but  a  solemn  rebuke  followed.    "  Is  it  a  time  t( . 
receive  garments,  and  vineyards  and  oliveyards  ' " 
men  and  maid  servants  ?■  the  leprosy  therefore  o  . 
Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee  and  thy  seed  foi'  "  ^ 
ever;"  and  he  went  out  from  his  presence 
leper  as  white  as  snow.    Many  more  works  di^  '^^^ 
Elisha  in  the^name  of  the  Lord.  ■  He  died  an« 
they  buried  him,  or  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre.    l!  J^^' 
is  stated  after  this,  that  as  they  were  movin^l^^^" 

J 


one 


toward  the  place  of  burial  with  another,  thej 
espied  a  band  of  men,  when  they  cast  the  bodj 
into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha,  and  when  the  man  I, 
touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  arose  and  stooe  ]'-^ 
up  on  his  feet.  Now  this  I  suppose  to  have  beeil  !J= 
one  of  the  circumstances  in  which  acute  diseasfl 
had  paralyzed  all  the  physical  powers,  and  th« '^"j' 
soul  was  entranced  for  a  season,  when  the  sudi  '^^^ 
den  shock  of  being  thrown  among  the  dead  re^^o 
stored  to  consciousness. 

The  same  power  that  ruled  in  the  holy  Jesus. 
wrought  wonders  through  these  anointed  instru^  "'i^' 
ments,  by  which  God  was  glorified,  and  his  creal^^^lj 
tures  benefitted. 


Wth  mo,  21st,  1856. 


S.  H. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CATO  COLLINS. 

I  Many  of  the  old  residents  of  this  city  have 
ng  known,  and  will  long  remember,  the  venera- 
e  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
tide. 

!  Disfranchised  on  account  of  the  color  of  his 
iin  from  many  of  the  privileges  which  his 
liite  fellow  citizens  enjoyed,  he  pursued  the 
itiseless  tenor  of  his  way,''  and  occupied  for 
ore  than  than  forty  years  a  humble  residence 
I  Fourth  above  Race  street,  where  he  was  en- 
iged  in  the  sale  of  oysters  and  tripe  soup,  and 
lis  often  employed  in  arranging  and  attending 
non  entertainments  at  private  houses. 
'It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  few  individu- 
h  have  lived  among  us,  who  have  more  faith- 
'lly  pursued  for  so  many  years,  a  life  of  honor- 
lle  industry,  and  have  left  behind  them  a  more 
sullied  name. 

Cato  Collins  was  born  in  1772,  in  the  State  of 
lode  Island,  and  was  held  as  a  slave  by  John 
|illins,  who  was  the  Governor  of  that  State  im- 
1^  idiately  after  the  Revolution.    Like  many  of 
,  3  patriots  of  that  day  who  had  themselves  been 
^'  lancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  Great  Britain, 
'  Is  master  appears  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
actically  carrying  out  his  principles,  and  ac- 
:dingly  in  an  instrument  of  writing  dated  the 
th  of  September,  1784,  he  manumitted  those 
g  lom  he  had  held  as  slaves.     Cato,  who  was 
.  |e  of  the  oldest  of  a  large  family,  was  sent  to 
'J  J  care  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  bound 
I  indenture  to  Thomas  Paschall  in  1784.  This 
^  trument,  which  is  still  in  possession  of  his 
!  ioily,  evinces  the  care  taken  in  those  primitive 
^'  les  to  provide  for  the  instruction  and  proper 
lining  of  indentured  apprentices.    It  is  signed 
I  j  the  master  and  apprentice  and  seven  Mana- 
^'S  of  the  House  of  Euiployment,  and  witnessed 
jtwo  magistrates  of  the  city.  It  provides  that  the 
I  j  ster  shall  teach  the  apprentice  to  read  and 
'  ite,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ser- 
'"n  e  shall  furnish  him  with  two  suits  of  clothing. 
,  |l3oth  master  and  apprentice  appear  to  have 
'formed  their  duty  to  each  other,  and  at  twen- 
one  years  of  age  Cato  Collins  found  himself 
h  an  education,  probably  equal  to  most  of  the 
Idren  of  that  day.    Thomas  Paschall,  on  re- 
ning  the  indenture  to  his  apprentice  in  1793, 
tifies  that     he  hath  honestly  and  faithfully 
ved  the  full  term  of  his  apprenticeship  and  is 
V  a  free  man." 

Jato  Collins  was  a  member  of  St.  Thomas' 
iscopal  church,  at  that  time  under  the  pastoral 
e  of  Absalom  Jones,  and  soon  after  his  ap- 
nticeship  he  taught  a  school  for  colored  child- 
of  that  denomination.  When  the  desolating 
tilence  of  yellow  fever  visited  this  city  in  1793 
I  1798,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  much 
;aged  in  nursing  the  sick,  and  contributing  to 


succor  the  distressed  and  sorrow-stricken  inhab- 
itants. 

He  appears  still  to  have  been  under  the  notice 
of  Friends,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  ven- 
erable John  Parrish  to  learn  the  trade  of  brush 
making,  and  when  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  employment,  that  worthy  Friend 
furnished  him  with  tools  and  material,  and  re- 
tired himself  from  the  business.  Cato  prosecu- 
ted his  trade  with  assiduity  and  success,  and  con- 
tinued it  till  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  high 
price  of  material  induced  him  to  relinquish  it, 
and  turn  his  attention  to  the  employment  which 
furnished  him  a  comfortable  support  till  the  close 
of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1799  he  married  Elesina  Philhps, 
a  domestic  in  the  family  of  Nicholas  Wain,  at 
whose  house  the  marriage  was  solemnized  after 
the  manner  of  Friends. 

The  certificate  is  written  on  parchment,  in  a 
firm,  bold  hand,  and  is  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  It  informs  that  the  parties  had 
communicated  their  intentions  of  marriage  to 
their  friends  in  whose  families  they  had  resided", 
and  others,  and  had  their  concurrence  and  ap- 
probation ;  and  that  they  appeared  in  a  meeting 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  the  house 
of  Nicholas  Wain,  where  the  marriage  was  ac- 
complished. On  this  important  occasion,  Nicho- 
las Wain,  John  Parrish  and  Hannah  Logan 
Fisher,  (afterwards  the  wife  of  James  Smith), 
preached. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the  forty  wit- 
nesses who  signed  the  certificate,  Cato  Collins 
himself  was  the  only  survivor. 

Absalom  Jones  was  a  well  known  colored  cler- 
gyman of  this  city,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Nich- 
olas Wain.  Tradition  informs  that  when  they 
met  soon  after,  Absalom  remarked  to  his  friend 
Nicholas,  that  in  consequence  of  his  having  mar- 
ried the  parties,  he  (Absalom)  had  lost  the  fee 
to  which  he  was  entitled  on  such  occasions. 

A  pleasant  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Nich- 
olas remarked,  that  while  he  did  not  admit  that 
any  man  had  the  power  to  join  two  parties  in 
the  marriage  covenant,  yet  he  was  willing  to  set- 
tle the  matter  by  presenting  Absalom  with  a  wig 
which  had  been  made  for  his  use,  but  which  was 
too  smart  for  him.  It  is  related  that  Absalom 
Jones  wore  this  wig  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  early  life  Cato  had  been  accustomed  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  Friends  in  this  city,  and 
while  engao;ed  in  the  humble  duties  of  his  avoca- 
tion, his  venerable  form  bending  with  age  and 
infirmity,  he  would  often  entertain  his  visitors 
with  vivid  descriptions  of  the  times  and  of  the 
men  who  were  active  in  the  concerns  of  the  So- 
ciety at  that  period. 

Some  years  after  his  marriage,  he  lost  his  wife, 
and  in  1808  he  married  Isabella  Garrick,  with 
whom  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Soon 
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after  this  he  was  assisted  by  a  friend  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house  where  he  lived  for  so  manj 
years,  and  in  which  his  widow  continues  to  re- 
side. By  these  two  marriages  he  became  the 
father  of  eighteen  children,  seven  of  whom  died 
in  their  minority. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  the  large  family  dependant 
upon  them  for  support,  Cato  Collins  and  his  faith- 
ful wife  labored  industriously  with  their  own 
hands  to  bring  up  those  committed  to  their  care, 
and  it  is  believed  that  during  a  period  of  sixty 
years  he  never  received  alms,  or  was  assisted 
from  any  public  source!  It  was  his  practice,  when 
anything  was  required  for  the  use  of  his  family, 
to  do  without  it,  unless  he  could  command  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  was  the  Clerk  of  St.  Thomas'  African  Epis- 
copal church,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  use 
any  part  of  the  funds  which  had  been  collected 
for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  and  which  was 
conjfided  to  his  keeping. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  a  worthy  and  excel- 
lent man  cannot  be  more  appropriately  closed 
than  by  quoting  the  concluding  remarks  of  Wil- 
liam Douglass,  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  to 
which  he  belonged,  delivered  at  the  time  of  the 
interment. 

Our  departed  friend  is  the  last  of  those  worthy 
men  who  participated  in  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  this  church  edifice  in  1794,  and  who  prosecu- 
ted the  work  to  its  completion,  leaving  a  noble 
monument  to  posterity  of  their  pious  zeal  and 
admirable  perseverance. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  this  church  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  house- 
hold words.  He  would  refer  to  the  religious 
meetings  held  in  Fromberger's  court,  previous  to 
the  purchase  of  this  lot,  with  as  much  animation 
as  if  it  was  an  event  of  the  passing  year.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  was  the  appointed 
Clerk  of  this  church,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Mr.  Emory.  His  vocal  organs  failing  from  grow- 
ing age  and  its  attendant  infirmities,  induced 
him  to  resign  a  position  several  years  ago  which 
he  could  no'  longer  fill  with  his  former  ability. 
His  attendance  upon  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord's 
house  was  regular  and  unremitted,  till  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  when  he  reached 
that  state  of  life  so  touchingly  delineated  by  the 
wise  man,  where  he  says,  "  they  shall  be  afraid 
of  that  which  is  high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the 
way,  and  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish,  and  the 
grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  the  desire 
shall  fail.^'  His  mind  was  well  stored  with  re- 
ligious truths.  His  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  were 
his  intimate  companions.  One  could  scarcely 
quote  a  detached  passage  from  either,  without 
his  being  able  to  give  the  connection  accurately. 

The  seed  of  divine  truth  being  implanted  in 
his  heart,  he  manifested  in  his  life  the  peaceable 


fruits  of  righteousness.    He  was  cheerful  in  h  ■ 
disposition,  quiet  and  peaceable,  hospitable  ai  F'"^ 
kind,  ready  to  do  good  to  all  according  to  hi 
ability.  1 P 

At  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  h  ^-t 
natural  force  had  abated  but  little.  His  physic  '"^^ 
energies  and  mental  faculties  were  remarkabi  ^ 
He  would  at  that  time  of  life  be  seen  movii 
about  with  the  elasticity  of  one  in  the  meridij  '^^'^ 
of  his  days.    And  even  at  the  age  of  four  sco! 
years  he  was  still  active  and  stirring.    On  tl'^^.r 
vety  morning  of  the  day  of  his  departure  he  ro  l""^' 
early  and  was  actively  engaged  in  making  1  ^\ 
business  arrangements.    In  the  afternoon,  fe»  f^^-^ 
ing  somewhat  indisposed,  he  remarked  that  tll*'"''^ 
would  be  a  very  serious  Christmas  to  him.  Tl 
excited  no  alarm  among  the  members  of  t  i"^-*^ 
family.    They  supposed  that  he  was  about 
have  an  attack  of  the  cholic,  of  which  he  w'¥  ' 
subject,  and  which  had  always  yielded  to  simp  f^'^^'^ 
treatment.    He  repaired  to  his  chamber.    Tj  '^^^'f' 
physician  was  called,  who  was  prompt  in  his  { 
tendance  and  prescribed  for  him.    But  the  Oj  J^^' 
soldier  of  the  cross  felt  that  the  time  of  his  Jfe 
parture  was  at  hand.    Hence,  while  he  receivi  "^"'^ 
their  attentions,  he  said  to  all  that  stood  aroui  'f*""^ 
his  dying  couch,  that  it  was  no  use  to  give  hi 
anything;  his  work  was  done,  and  he  was  gov  '^^"^^l 
liome.    He  told  his  wife  and  children  not  to  fi  '^'^^ 
and  grieve  on  his  account ;  the  Lord  had  bless 
him  to  live  to  see  them  able  to  provide  for  thei  'f^^i;^ 
selves.  He  had  long  since  attended  to  the  thinjK^* 
that  belonged  to  his  peace;  and  he  was  ready  [dodtl] 
depart  and  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  bette|  Mac 
and  about  10  o'clock  on  Christmas  night,  IS^iKssd 
he  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  without  a  strug§  &ds: 
or  a  groan,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

And  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  his  hap 
spirit  was  dislodged  from  its  clay  tenement,  woi 
joined  hands  with  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  w  'ate 
sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  fore^ielp^r 
and  ever."  j^fei 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  'Women  Friends,  hi  "^^^^ 
in  Baltimore  hy  adjournments,  from  the  21 
of  Tenth  mo.,  to  the  Z^th  of  the  same  wic?wsi^'"''"' 

1856.  i,, 

I  lotlier 

The  following  minute  contains  a  summary  Lf,; 
the  exercises  of  this  meeting.  I  toe; 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Socie^  "enob 
as  brought  forward  by  the  answers  to  the  queri^  K  ii 
deep  travail  of  spirit  was  felt,  and  solemn  coned 
prevailed,  as  our  great  deficiencies  becaifenot 
apparent.  It  was  cause  of  sorrow  to  find  a  geii  le  first 
ral  acknowledgement,  that  in  the  middle  of  t  Tliei 
week  our  meetings  are  much  neglected,  l^^mt 
lieving  that  whilst  this  is  the  case,  weakness  w^iseoft 
ensue,  and  remissness  in  other  duties  will  fiiiaisie; 
low  as  a  consequence,  we  have  been  feelingi^jlin 
and  earnestly  desired  to  prize  the  privileges  '  feeeD 
which  we  are  surrounded,  remembering  the  perJ  %  tli 
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j1  and  privations  through  which  our  predecessors 
a;  passed,  that  we  may  be  encouraged  to  overcome 
!  1  every  difficulty  which  may  stand  in  our  way  in 

the  performance  of  this  great  duty. 
,  I  Our  young  Friends  were  affectionately  exhorted 
sii  to  faithfulness  to  the  convictions  of  duty  on  their 
atl  own  minds,  for  the  language  of  experience  has 
vii  been  that  while  assembling  with  their  friends  for 
idii  Divine  worship,  they  would  receive  renewed 
SC5  strength  to  withstand  the  temptations  by  which 
1 1!  )hey  were  surrounded,  and  while  thus  <;oncerned 
jroffco  improve  our  privilege  of  meeting  together  for 
!  30cial  worship,  our  hearts  being  engaged  in  sup- 
fa  (plication  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  we  should  feel 
tliin  increase  of  love  to  the  whole  human  family. 
Tl  i  It  has  been  clearly  shewn  that  the  badge  of 
f  t  me  discipleship,  which  is  love,  would  preserve 
t  IS  from  all  evil  speaking,  and  from  unkind  feel- 
n  lUgs,  one  toward  another,  and  though  we  should 
u]  -eceive  injury  from  others,  the  aspiration  of  our 
1  iiearts  would  be — Father  forgive  them,  they 
is  I  mow  not  what  they  do." 

ei  I  The  feeling  prevailed  that  all  might  guard  with 
s  I  liligence  against  a  detracting  spirit,  and  pray  for  an 
ji,  bcrease  of  that  love,  which  is  indeed  the  coming 
jjf  oar  Father's  kingdom  upon  earth.  Were  this 
ti , he  case,  how  sweetly  would  all  the  duties  of 
pi  life  be  performed ;  and  whilst  daily  seeking  access 
afi  fO  the  fountain  of  goodness,  we  should  draw  from 
ess  [hence  strength  to  go  in  and  out  before  our  chil- 
li iren,  and  to  invite  them  by  the  persuasive  lan- 
jin  ,;uage  of  example — "  Come  taste,  and  see  how 
,jj  ;ood  the  Lord  is." 

ttf  1  Much  tender  sympathy  has  been  felt  and  ex- 
8i  iressed  for  Mothers ;  many  young  in  years  are 
]2!  jften  solemnly  impressed  with  the  responsibility 
"  3sting  upon  them;  and  though  they  feel  that  of 
M  iiemselves  they  can  do  no  good  thing — yet  they 
fit  ^ere  encouraged  to  remember,  that  our  Heavenly 
^father  is    strength  in  weakness,  and  a  present 
lei  ,elper  in  every  needful  time/'  that  He  will  never 
Bfuse  to  hear  the  petitions  of  His  poor  depen- 
ent  children ;  but  as  they  seek  for  ability  to 
I  |Uard  the  tender  Lambs  committed  to  their  care, 
0-  \e  will  be  with  them,  and  his  protecting  presence 
ill  be  round  about  them. 
The  language  seemed  to  be  to  the  precious 
[others,  in  a  peculiar  manner — Gather  the  chil- 
fj  ren  !  the  joy  of  the  present,  and  the  hope  of  the 
iture  generation,  upon  whom  must  soon  devolve 
.jj  lie  noble  testimonies  which  we  have  long  borne. 
,hus,  if  Mothers  perform  all  their  duties  aright, 
lough  discouragement  may  greatly  abound,  shall 
,  e  not  hope  that    judges  may  be  raised  up  as  at 
„ji  le  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning?" 
ft  i  The  reading  of  the  9th  query  produced  the 
j  ipression  of  a  living  concern,  that  in  the  exer- 
5,  se  of  the  discipline,  care  may  be  taken  to  ad- 
]j  inistcr  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  If 
jj  ly  brother  offend  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault, 
,  3tween  him  and  thee  alone — if  he  will  hear 
J  lee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother." 


The  condition  of  the  African  race  has  claimed 
our  sympathy  and  consideration  ;  Friends  have 
been  encouraged  to  embrace  every  right  opening 
for  their  improvement. 

From  sitting  to  sitting  we  have  felt  our  Hea- 
venly Father  to  be  near,  and  though  surrounded 
by  discouragement  produced  by  the  great  depar- 
ture from  the  simplicity  of  our  profession,  yet 
we  have  been  favored  to  feel  that  there  is  still  a 
remnant  in  our  Israel  ^'  who  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal,  nor  kissed  his  image ;"  and  the 
angelic  anthem  has  been  felt  to  arise — Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men." 

Having  been  favored  to  transact  the  concerns 
of  Society  in  much  love  and  condescension,  we 
adjourn.  To  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next 
year  if  permitted. 

Margaret  E.  Hallo  well,  Clerk. 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  DIVINE  PRESERVATION  AT  SEA. 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do 
business  in  great  waters  ;  these  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep." — Psalm  cvii. 
23,  24. 

The  following  providential  deliverance  from 
imminent  danger,  is  related  by  Captain  Fanning, 
in  the  volume  containing  his  "  Voyages  round 
the  World."  The  incident  occurred  during  a 
voyage  in  the  Pacific,  after  seal-skin  fur.  He  says; 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  my  custom- 
ary hour  for  retiring,  I  had  as  usual  repaired 
to  ray  berth  enjoying  perfect  good  health  ; 
but  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten, 
found  myself,  without  being  sensible  of  any 
movement  or  exertion  in  getting  there,  on  the 
upper  steps  of  the  companion-way.  After  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, who  was  walking  the  deck,  I  returned  to  my 
berth,  thinking  how  strange  it  was,  for  I  never 
before  had  walked  in  my  sleep.  Again  I  was 
occupying  the  same  position,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  officer,  not  more  so  than  to  myself, 
after  having  slept  some  twenty  minutes  or  the 
like.  I  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  cabin, 
after  answering  in  the  affirmative  his  inquiry, 
whether  Captain  Fanning  was  well.  Why,  or 
what  it  was,  that  had  thus  brought  me  twice  to 
the  companion-way,  I  was  quite  unable  to  tell ; 
but  lest  there  should  be  any  portion  of  vigilance 
unobserved  by  those  then  in  charge,  I  inquired 
of  the  officer  how  far  he  was  able  to  see 
around  the  ship  ;  he  replied,  that  although 
a  little  hazy,  he  thought  he  could  see  a  mile  or 
two,  adding,  that  the  look-out  was  regularly  re- 
lieved every  half  hour.  With  a  strange  sensa- 
tion upon  my  mind,  I  again  returned  to  my 
berth.  What  was  my  aetonishment  on  finding 
myself  the  third  time  in  the  same  place  !  with 
this  addition  ;  I  had  now,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  put  on  my  outer  garments  and  hat.  Then 
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I  conceived  some  danger,  was  nigh  at  hand,  and 
determined  upon  laying  the  ship  to  for  the  night. 
She  was  then  under  full  sails,  going  at  the  rate 
of  five  or  six  miles  per  hour.    All  her  light  sails 
were  accordingly  taken  in,  the  top-sails  were 
single-reefed,  and  the  ship  brought  to  forthwith, 
on  the  wind.    I  gave  directions  to  the  officer  in 
charge  to  tack  every  hour,  and  to  pass  the  direc- 
tion to  the  officer  who  should  relieve  him,  that 
we  might  maintain  our  present  position  until 
morning  ;  adding  a  request  that  he  would  call 
me  at  day-light,  as  he  himself  would,  then  be 
again  on  the  watch.    He  was  surprised — looked 
at  me  with  astonishment-— appeared  half  to  hesi- 
tate to  obey,  supposing  me  to  be  out  of  my  mind. 
I  observed  I  was  perfectly  well,  but  that  some- 
thing, what  it  was  I  could  not  tell,  required  that 
these  precautionary  measures  should  be  observed. 
A  few  minutes  before  eleven  I  again  retired  and 
remained  undisturbed,  enjoying  a  sound  sleep, 
until  called  at  daylight  by  the  officer.    He  re- 
ported the  weather  to  be  much  the  same  as  the 
evening  previous,  with  a  fine  trade- wind  from  E.  N. 
E.  Giving  him  directions  to  make  all  sail,  after 
attending  to  some  little  duties,  I  followed  to  the 
deck  just  as  the  sun  came  above  the  clear  east- 
ern horrizon. 

"  The  officers  and  watch  were  busily  engaged. 
All  was  activity  and  bustle,  except  with  the 
helsman.  Even  the  man  on  the  look-out  was 
for  a  moment  called  from  his  especial  charge, 
and  was  engaged  in  reeving  and  sending  down 
on  deck  the  steering-sail  halyards.  This  induced 
me  to  walk  over  to  the  lee-quarter,  not  expect- 
ing, however,  to  make  any  discovery ;  in  a  mo- 
ment the  whole  truth  flashed  before  my  eyes,  as 
I  caught  sight  of  breakers,  mast  high,  directly 
ahead,  and  towards  which  our  ship  was  fast  sail- 
ing. 

"  The  helm  was  put  a-lee,  the  yards  all  braced 
up,  and  sails  trimmed  by  the  wind,  as  the  man 
aloft,  in  a  stentorian  voice  called  out,  '  Breakers! 
breakers  ahead  !'  This  was  a  sufficient  response 
to  the  inquiring  look  of  the  officer,  as  perceiving 
the  manoeuvre  without  being  aware  of  the  cause, 
he  had  gazed  upon  me  to  find  if  I  was  crazed. 
Casting  a  look  upon  the  foaming  breakers,  his 
face,  from  a  flush  of  red,  had  assumed  a  death- 
like paleness.  No  man  spoke.  All  was  silence^ 
except  the  needed  orders,  which  were  promptly 
executed  with  the  precision  that  necessarily 
attends  the  conduct  of  an  orderly  and  correct 
crew. 

The  ship  was  now  sailing  on  the  wind,  and 
the  roaring  of  the  breakers  under  her  lee,  a  short 
mile's  distance,  was  distinctly  heard.  The  officer 
to  whom  the  events  of  the  night  were  familiar, 
came  aft  to  me,  and  with  the  voice  and  look  of  a 
man  deeply  impressed  with  solemn  convictions, 
said,  ^  Surely,  sir.  Providence  has  a  care  over  us 
and  has  kindly  directed  us  again  on  the  road  of 
safety.    I  cannot  speak  my  feelings,  for  it  seems 


to  me,  after  what  has  passed  during  the  night, 
and  now  what  appears  before  my  eyes,  as  if  I 
had  just  awakened  in  another  world.  Why,  sir, 
half  an  hour's  further  run  from  where  we  lay 
last  night,  would  have  cast  us  on  that  fatal  spot, 
where  we  must  all  certainly  have  been  lost." 

All  hands,  by  this  time  made  acquainted 
with  the  discovery,  and  the  danger  they  had  so 
narrowly  escaped,  were  gathered  on  deck;  gaz 
ing  upon  the  breakers  with  serious  and  thought- 
ful countenances.  We  were  enabled  to  weather 
the  breakers  on  our  stretch  to  the  north,  and  h 
a  fair  view  of  them  from  aloft.  Wo  did  not  dis- 
cover a  foot  of  ground,  rock,  or  sand  above  water, 
where  a  boat  might  have  been  hauled  up  ;  of 
course  had  our  ship  run  on  it  in  the  night,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  we  should  all  have  per 
ished." 
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Vice  is  a  monster,  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  these  lines  of  the 
poet  by  several  articles  which  have  lately  appear 
ed  in  the  "  Charleston  Standard,"  not  only  advo-^ 
eating  slavery,  but  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

A  few  years  ago,  slavery  was  acknowledged 
even  by  the  slave  power,  to  be  a  great  national  evil 
That  it  had  been  entailed  upon  us  by  our  for& 
fathers  was  a  subject  of  universal  regret,  and  wi 
believe  some  of  the  slave  States  would  have  gladlj 
co-operated  in  an\^  amicable  arrangement  of  pre 
spectivc  freedom  which  would  eventually  absolve 
our  Republic  from  its  domination. 

That  this  condition  of  servitude  is  a  publl 
blessing,  and  should  be  perpetuated  as  a  means 
of  civilization  to  a  benighted  portion  of  mankind! 
is  a  sentiment  which  has  only  recently  been  ad* 
vanced,  but  it  is  obtaining  so  rapidly,  we  serious 
ly  fear  the  African  slave  trade  may  at  no  distamj 
period  become  a  popular  subject  of  our  political 
economy. 

May  we  be  individually  concerned  to  exercise  i 
jealous  care  to  maintain  unblemished  the  blesseo 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  suffei 
not  our  spiritual  vision  to  be  dimmed  by  the  cloudii 
of  self  interest  in  our  moral  atmosphere,  nor  thd 
specious  reasoning  of  a  worldly  spirit,  but  so  keej 
our  faith,  that  we  "  bow  not  the  knee  to  Baal  nol 
kiss  his  image.'' 

We  recommend  an  article  taken  from  th( 
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"  Times''  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who 
regard  slavery  as  a  system  of  injustice  and,  in- 
compatible "with  the  divine  command  of  doing 
unto  others  as  we  would  others  should  do  to  us." 


Married,— At  the  residence  of  her  father,  on  Fifth 
day  the  13th  inst.,  according  to  the  order  of  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  P.  Richardson,  of 
New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  to  Sarah  R.,  daughter 
of  John  H.  Andrews,  of  Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

Died,— In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Attrelia, 
wife  of  V.  C.  Newell,  and  (Jaughter  of  John  Webster, 
of  east  Hamburg,  aged  38  years. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  east  Hamburg  Month- 
ly Meeting,  and  her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends' 
burial  ground  at  that  place,  after  a  solemn  meeting  ap- 
pointed for  the  occasion. 

Our  loved  one  gone,  is  but  removed  from  sight, 
Hicf  in  the  lustre  of  eternal  light, 
May  we  rejoin  her  on  that  blissful  shore, 
"Where  tears  shall  cease  to  flow,  and  parting  be  no 
more.  j.  B.  W. 

 ,  At  upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  the  26th  of 

10th  month  last,  Abel  Rulon,  aged  77,  a  member  of 
old  Springfield  Meeting;,  and  one  of  the  Committee  on 
providing  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

 ,  At  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Eliza- 
beth CoLsoN,  aged  76  years,  a  valuable  member  of 
that  meeting. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  on 

the  18th  of  10th  month,  1856,  John  Beown,  aged  79 
years  and  27  days. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Westfield  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  and  had  been  in  the  station  of  Elder 
in  the  aforesaid  meeting  over  thirty  years  ;  the  loss  of 
him  will  be  long  felt  by  the  family  circle,  and  his 
friends  generally. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  Elizabeth  C,  wife  of  Isaac 
H.  Wiight,  aged  59,  a  member  of  Green  street,  Month- 
ly Meeting. 


SUGAR  CANE. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  :  The  Chinese 
sugar-cane  seed,  distributed  by  the  Patent  Office 
last  spring,  promises  to  be  a  complete  success  at 
the  North.  A  package  of  seed  was  planted  in 
-Bucks  county,  Pa.,  latitude  40|  degrees  north, 
and  has  arrived  at  maturity.  The  maximum 
height  of  the  stock  was  ten  feet,  and  the  product 
m  grain  much  greater  than  any  cereal  under  cul- 
tivation. The  stalk  is  perfectly  green  after  the 
seed  has  reached  maturity,  and  the  saccharine 
principle  is  then  fully  developed.  The  juice, 
which  is  most  abundant, -is  very  saccharine,  quite 
as  much  so  as  the  variety  of  cane  cultivated  at 
the  South.  Whether  the  juice  contains  the 
same  amount  of  crystallizable  sugar,  remains  to 
be  tested.  Should  it  be  found  equal  to  ordinary 
cane  in  that  respect,  a  new  era  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  North  will  be  inaugurated,  and  an  immense 
breadth  of  land  be  devoted  to  culture,  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  seed  can  be  obtained,  which  will 
require  another  year  at  least.  The  seed  having 
been  distributed  late  in  the  spring,  which  was 
cold  and  backward,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  much  planted  did  not  reach  maturity. 


Should  the  plant  fail,  so  far  as  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  is  concerned,  yet  its  value  as  a  forage 
crop  cannot  be  over  estimated  at  the  North. 
Cattle,  hogs  and  horses  eat  the  entire  stock  with 
avidity,  and  no  doubt  would  fatten  rapidly  on  it. 
The  seed,  which  is  small,  has  a  thin  black  hull 
which  can  be  taken  off,  leaving  a  fine  white  flour 
as  the  residue.  We  have  no  means  at  present  of 
estimating  the  value  of  this  flour  as  an  article  of 
food  ;  but  no  doubt  its  merits  will  be  fully  inves- 
tigated. The  culture  required  for  the  plant  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  Indian  Corn  when 
planted  in  rows,  and  the  seed  should  be  put  into 
the  ground  about  the  same  time.  As  it  is  a 
quick  and  strong  growing  plant,  it  should  be  well 
manured. 


[From  the  Charleston  Standard,  Oct.  27.] 

In  proposing  to  reopen  the  slave  trade,  we  are 
met  by  the  objection  that  we  outrage  public 
sentiment,  and  that  if  we  have  the  abstract 
right,  it  is  not  policy  to  press  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure,  but  that  it  is  better  to  creep  with 
feathery  foot  through  danger  than  to  brave  it. 
We  do  not  think  so.  We  will  not  stand  upon 
the  ground  of  slavery,  unless  we  have  the  right 
to  stand  there  ;  and  if  we  have  the  right  to  stand 
there,  we  would  stand  openly  and  squarely  upon 
it,  with  the  world  in  arms  against  us,  sooner 
than  we  would  creep  to  a  corner  and  hold  it 
upon  condition  of  not  rendering  our  position 
visible.  Nor  will  we  longer  take  the  line  of 
palliative  argument. 

The  slave  may  be  well  treated,  and  yet  slavery 
may  be  wrong;  it  may  be  our  inheritance,  and 
yet  it  may  be  wrong;  it  may  be  ineradicable,  and 
yet  an  evil ;  our  position  may  be  impregnable, 
yet  still  it  may  be  the  fastness  of  the  outlaw ; 
our  stronghold  is  still  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  social  power  ;  it  is  lawful  for  them  to 
strike  us,  but  not  for  us  to  strike  back  again ; 
they  may  starve  or  they  may  corrupt  us,  but  we 
must  make  no  foray  to  ward  off  the  danger. 
Such  position  we  will  hold  no  longer.  It  may 
be  agreeable  to  them  to  hedge  us,  but  we  will 
not  submit  to  it ;  it  may  be  pleasant  to  despise 
us,  but  we  will  not  indulge  them.  We  would 
raise  our  own  standard ;  we  would  level  all  de- 
fences ;  we  would  march  to  the  open  plain ;  we 
would  state  a  question  in  which  there  is  no  pallia- 
tion and  no  compromise  ;  and  to  the  most  per- 
fect vindication  of  slavery,  we  would  strike  down 
the  barriers  to  the  slave  trade. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  not  ready  for  it.  But 
we  are  ready  for  it.  We  want  slaves  as  the  very 
first  condition  of  reaction.  They  are  necessary 
to  equality  in  the  Union,  to  [prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement out  of  it,  and  to  the  very  integrity 
and  order  of  our  own  society.  It  is  said  the 
public  mind  is  not  prepared  for  it ;  but  for  that 
single  reason  there  is  a  necessity  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  agitated.    In  ignorance  of  the 
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nature  and  wants  of  our.  institution,  we  have 
wandered  vaguely  to  innumerable  errors.  We 
permitted  the  slave  trade  to  be  abolished,  and 
threw  the  political  and  commercial  power  of  the 
country  to  the  North.  In  the  effort  to  recover 
our  position,  we  have  ruptured  the  frame-work 
of  our  system ;  in  order  to  keep  pace  in  extent 
of  territory,  we  have  left  poverty  to  other  States ; 
to  give  cultivation  to  the  older  States,  we  would 
call  in  pauper  labor,  and  still  further  try  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  institution,  and  finding  inferiority 
in  material  advancement  still  the  fortune  of  the 
South,  we  have  been  weak  enough  to  suppose  it 
a  necessary  condition  of  our  system,  and  to  charge 
the  evil  on  our  institution.  It  is  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  public  mind  is  not  instructed 
upon  this  grave  subject  that  we  would  press  to 
judgment  the  question  of  the  slave  trade. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  act 
upon  it;  that  it  never  can  be  adopted  in  the 
Union,  and  that  the  South  is  not  ready  to  go  out 
of  the  Union  for  such  an  object.  But  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  what  will  not  be  the  result 
of  an  intelligent  perception  of  our  interests  in 
the  question.  When  we  shall  speak  to  the 
government  as  a  people  whose  minds  are  made 
up,  and  who  will  have  the  slave  trade  or  inde- 
pendence, we  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  may 
be  the  answer.  There  are  border  States  that 
have  interest  in  dominion  so  long  as  the  South 
may  submit  to  it ;  but  they  have  been  too  much 
dependent  on  the  South  to  be  estranged  from  us  ; 
and  when  the  point  is  made,  it  is  far  from  certain 
that  they  will  not  go  with  us.  But,  should  this 
not  be  so,  yet  if  the  South  should  come  to  a  per- 
ception of  her  interest  in  the  measure,  it  will  be 
but  little  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  adoption, 
that  it  cannot  be  done  through  the  forms  of  the 
present  Union. 

It  is  said  the  proposition  intensifies  the  feeling 
of  the  world  against  us ;  but  if  it  does  so,  we  will 
not  shrink  from  it.  We  cannot  hold  our  rights 
upon  the  condition  of  perpetually  propitiating 
the  feelings  of  the  world.  If  the  world  gets 
mad,  perhaps,  it  will  find  it  convenient  to  get 
pleased  again,  and,  perhaps,  as  readily  if  we  ex- 
hibit no  concern  about  the  matter.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  have  any  such  effect. 
None  are  so  thoroughly  condemned  as  those  who 
plead  guilty,  while  it  is  singular  what  a  respect 
we  have  for  the  men  or  the  community  who 
assert  a  right  and  exhibit  the  ability  to  maintain 
it.  Liberty  in  this  country  was  treason  until  it 
became  established,  and  Washington  was  a  rebel 
until  the  English  people  found  in  his  success  the 
reason  for  kneeling  in  almost  Eastern  idolatry  at 
the  shrine  of  his  transcendant  greatness,  and  so 
it  will  be  with  us.  If  we  permit  slavery  to  be 
extinguished,  it  will  be  execrated  to  distant  ages. 
Men  will  point  to  it  as  the  black  spot  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  will  thank  heaven  that 
among  all  the  other  ills  of  life,  it  was  not  their 


lot  to  have  participated  in  such  enormity.  But 
let  it  be  triumphant,  as  it  will  be  triumphant, 
unless  we  let  it  fall  under  the  legislation  of  a 
foreign  sentiment,  and  it  will  be  cherished,  loved 
and  eulogized.  The  men  who  helped  it  in  the 
crisis  of  its  ruin,  will  be  placed  upon  the  lists  of 
patriots  and  sages.  Other  societies  will  form 
upon  the  model,  and  it  will  become  treason  to 
question  an  institution  which  now  it  is  piety  and 
virtue  to  condemn. 

Already,  in  fact,  we  think  we  see  the  indica- 
tions of  a  better  state  of  things.  Since  a  stand 
has  been  taken  upon  tEe  right  of  slavery,  there 
has  been  an  immense  change  in  public  feeling 
at  the  South.  They  regard  the  institution  with 
greater  favor;  they  look  to  its  fortunes  with 
confidence  and  hope ;  and  they  are  daily  bepom- 
ing  more  ready  to  defend  it,  and  to  stake  their 
fortunes  on  it.  Nor  is  the  change  less  percepti- 
ble in  the  North.  They  have  been  thrown  out 
of  their  old  lines.  When  we  admitted  that  sla- 
very was  wrong,  they  came  around  us  like 
treacherous  cousellors ;  their  argument  was  con- 
clusive, that  if  wrong,  it  ought  to  be  put  under 
restrictions,  and  we  were  side  by  side  with  them 
upon  the  main  question,  and  only  differed  as  to 
the  measure  of  restriction  and  discouragement 
that  was  proper.  But  when  we  flung  them  off, 
when  we  told  them  that  the  relation  against  which 
they  sought  to  prejudice  us  was  aright  relation, 
when  we  rather  espoused  slavery  than  kept  it  as 
a  prostitute,  our  attitudes  were  changed.  If  they 
condemned  us,  were  in  an  attitude  to  condemn 
them.  If  they  should  strike  at  us,  we  would 
strike  them  back  again  ;  and  though  alarmed  at 
the  unexpected  movement,  they  have  made  a 
rush  at  the  helm  of  government,  and  it  is  still 
undetermined  whether  they  will  not  secure  politi- 
cal authority  to  declare  it  still  a  prostitution. 
Still  they  have  been  checked  by  men  at  home, 
who  start  up  to  meet  them. 

We  have  furnished,  in  our  attitude  and  argu- 
ments to  our  friends  at  the  North,  the  motive 
and  the  issue  upon  which  to  help  us.  Upon  that 
issue  which  we  tender  they  are  not  ready  to  per- 
mit a  despotism.  The  steps  to  reaction  here 
have  caused  reaction  even  there,  and  we  have 
now  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  agrarian 
tendencies  of  that  region  ever  can  be  arrested 
within  this  Union,  it  will  be  by  the  more  athle- 
tic and  controlling  energies  of  the  pro-slavery 
sentiment.  Wei  are  not  prepared  to  assent 
to  the  proposition,  therefore,  that  in  urging  one 
of  the  simplest  measures  in  support  of  our  insti- 
tutions, we  exacerbate  the  feeling  of  the  world 
against  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  we  in- 
spire a  feeling  of  respect — that  men  will  regard 
us  the  more  as  they  believe  we  are  in  earnest, 
and  that  it  is  by  such  a  measure,  which  has  no 
shape  of  compromise,  that  we  can  the  best  ad- 
vance to  the  perfect  indication  and  establishment 
of  our  institution. 
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In  a  recent  number,  we  published  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  Kansas,,  and  a  correspondent  has 
furnished  us  with  another  from  the  same  source, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

LETTER  FROM  R.  M. 

Crescent  Hillj  near  Osawatomie,  Kansas,  1 
llth  mo.  6th,  1856.  J 

Dear  Friend, — Thy  kind  letter  of  sympathy, 
bearing  date  9th  mo.  2d,  was  duly  received,  and 
its  reception  would  have  been  acknowledged  long 
since,  but  I  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  have  ever 
siuce  been  too  feeble  to  write. 

Such  kind  tokens  of  sympathy  with  us,  from 
thee  and  other  dear  friends,  in  our  peculiarly 
trying  situation,  have  been  tendering,  strengthen- 
ing, and  encouraging  to  our  tried  minds.  I  made 
*a  little  excursion  in  my  feeble  health,  not  long 
since  among  some  of  our  Friends.  I  carried  with 
me  and  read  thy  letter  and  other  documents 
of  a  similar  character.  Some  were  tendered  even 
to  tears.  I  can  bear  testimony  that  the  perusal 
of  these  papers  has  been  very  encouraging  to 
me,  for  I  was  almost  borne  down  with  discdurage-^ 
irients.  My  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  espe- 
cially during  the  time  of  my  prostration  on  a 
sick  bed,  and  secret  aspirations  were  raised  that 
we  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  faith  in  the 
purity  of  truth.  We  have  been  favored,  hitherto 
to  escape  any  molestation  of  either  person  or 
property,  while  depredations  have  been  com- 
mitted very  near  us ;  for  this  favor,  we  desire  to 
be  thankful  to  the  Father  of  Mercies.  The  pros- 
pect before  us  seems  rather  to  thicken  with 
gloom.  It  is  very  quiet  and  peaceful  now  in 
Kansas,  but  it  is  rumored  that  we  are  soon  to 
have  another  bloody  invasion  from  Missouri ;  it 
may  be  only  rumor,  and  I  have  found  it  best  for 
me  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  rumors,  and  keep 
in  the  quiet.  We  shall  wait  with  much  anxiety 
for  the  result  of  the  presidential  election,  on 
which  we  think  that  much  of  our  future  peace 
depends.  If  Buchanan  is  elected,  we  believe 
that  it  may  be  right,  at  no  distant  period,  for  us 
to  leave  Kansas,  but  we  shall  do  nothing  hastily. 
If  duty  seems  to  require  that  we  should  continue  i 
to  encounter  the  trials  which  may  await  us  here, 
I  hope  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  abide  what- 
ever may  befall  us,  trusting  prayerfully  in  God 
for  a  renewel  of  bur  faith.  To  do  good  in  the 
world  has  ever  been  my  desire,  and  if  I  am 
rightly  discharging  that  duty,  may  I  be  content, 
let  my  lot  be  cast  where  it  maj. 

I  have  been  sick  most  of  the  time  for  nearly 
four  months,  with  chills  and  fever.  I  am  still 
feeble. 

With  feelings  of  thankfulness  for  the  kind 
sympathy  and  counsel  of  thyself  and  others,  I 
remain  thy  friend.  R.  M. 

Kindness  in  ourselves  is  the  honey  that  blunts 
the  sting  of  unkindness  in  another. 


I  ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 

I  [Concluded  from  page  574.] 

The  arrangement  of  the  Winter-quarters  now 
occupied  the  whole  attention  of  our  little  band. 
Dr.  Kane  determined  to  adhere  to  the  routine  of 
observances  which  had  made  up  the  sum  of 
their  daily  life.    No  accustomed  form  was  to  be 
surrendered.    The  importance  of  systematic  em- 
,  ployraent  was  fully  appreciated.  The  distribution 
.  and  details  of  duty,  the  religion^  exercises,  the 
;  ceremonials  of  the*  table,  the  fires,  the  lights, 
■  tbe  watch,  even  the  labors  of  the  observatory, 
and  the  notation  of  the  tides  and  the  sky,  it  was 
decided  should  go  on  as  they  had  before.  In  the 
material  arrangements,  many  useful  hints  were 
borrowed  from  the  Esquimaux.    The  brig  was 
thoroughly  lined  and  padded  with  moss  and 
turf.    A  pile  of  barrels  on  the  ice  contained 
their  supply  of  water-soaked  beef  and  pork. 
Flour,  beans,  and  dried  apples,  formed  a  quad- 
rangular block-house.     The  boats  and  spare 
cordage  were  placed  along  an  avenue  opening 
abeam  of  the  brig.    There  was  but  a  small  store 
of  vegetables.    The  pickled  cabbage,  dried  ap- 
ples and  peaches  had  lost  much  of  their  anti- 
scorbutic virtue  by  constant  use.    The  spices 
were  all  gone.  Nothing  remained  but  a  few  small 
bottles  of  horse-radish  to  season  the  standing 
fare  of  bread,  beef  and  pork.    A  kind  of  root- 
beer  was  brewed  by  the  Doctor  from  the  branch- 
es of  the  crawling  willow,  of  which  a  stock  had 
been  laid  in  some  weeks  before.    The  gun  pxo- 
cured  them  an  occasional  supply  of  fresh  meat. 
Bear's  flesh  was  a  favorite  dish,  but  the  liver  of 
the  animal  proved  poisonous.    A  less  noxious 
article  of  diet  was  the  rat.    A  perfect  warren  of 
this  tribe  was  on  board  the  brig.    They  had  be- 
come impudent  and  fierce  with  their  increase  of 
numbers.    Nothing  could  be  saved  from  their 
voracity.    Furs,  woolens,  shoes,  specimens  of 
natural  history  were  gnawed  into  and  destroyed. 
They  harbored  among  the  men's  bedding  in  the 
forecastle,  and  at  last  became  intolerable  nui- 
sances.   Dr.  Kane  took  his  revenge  by  decima- 
ting them  for  his  private  table.  His  companions 
I  did  not  share  his  taste,  and  he  thus  had  the  fre- 
quent advantage  of  a  fresh  meat  soup.    To  this 
inviting  fare  he  ascribes  his  comparative  freedom 
from  scurvy. 

The  want  of  fuel  before  the  close  of  winter 
compelled  them  to  rely  upon  their  lamps  for 
heat.  Pork-fat,  boiled  to  lessen  its  salt,  was  the 
substitute  for  oil;  and  by  the  use  of  metallic 
reverberators,  a  single  wick  was  sufficient  to 
keep  liquid  ten  ounces  of  lard  with  a  surround- 
ing temperature  of  30  degrees  below  zero.  Raw 
meat  was  now  voted  the  most  agreeable  diet.  A 
slice  of  blubber  or  a  chunk  of  frozen  walrus-beef 
was  taken  with  infinite  relish.  The  liver  of  a 
walrus  eaten  with  little  slices  of  fat  was  a  dainty 
morsel.  The  flesh  and  blubber  of  that  animal 
is  stated  to  be  "  the  very  best  fuel  a  man  can 
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swallow."  But  of  these  savory  viands,  the  party 
were  now  destitute.  The  sick  began  to  suffer 
for  want  of  meat.  They  were  reduced  to  three 
days'  allowance  of  frozen  flesh,  at  the  rate 
of  four  ounces  a  day  for  each  man.  In 
this  emergency,  Dr.  Kane  determined  on  a  trip 
over  the  ice  to  a  settlement  of  Esquimaux  huts 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Hans  Christern,  a  native  Es- 
quimaux, and  Qve  dogs.  During  the  journey,  a 
frightful  storm  came  on.  before  it  had  fairly 
commenced,  the  party  succeeded  in  reaching  an 
old  hut,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Es- 
quimaux. Taking  in  the  dogs,  with  the  blubber- 
lamp,  food,  and  bedding,  which  formed  part  of 
the  burden  of  the  sledge,  they  closed  up  the  en- 
trance with  blocks  of  snow.  They  were  scarcely 
housed  before  the  storm  broke  out  in  all  its 
fury.  Completely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world, 
they  here  passed  many  miserable  hours.  They 
could  keep  no  note  of  time.  The  only  indication 
of  the  state  of  the  weather  was  the  whirring  of 
the  drift  against  the  roof  of  the  kennel.  The 
time  was  divided  between  sleeping  and  preparing 
coffee,  which  they  drank  with  a  relish.  When 
warned  by  their  instincts  of  the  lapse  of  twelve 
hours,  they  treated  themselves  to  a  meal,  divid- 
ing impartial  bits  out  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  fox, 
to  give  zest  to  their  biscuits  spread  with  frozen 
tallow.  It  was  two  days  before  they  were  re- 
leased from  their  narrow  prison,  reckoning  the 
time  by  the  increased  altitude  of  the  moon.  Upon 
attempting  to  resume  their  journey,  they  found 
it  impossible  to  work  through  the  piles  of  drifted 
snow.  Sledge,  dogs  and  drivers  were  buried  in 
the  attempt.  The  two  travelers  harnessed  them- 
selves to  the  sledge,  and  lifted,  levered,  twist- 
ed and  pulled,'^  but  all  in  vain.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up,  and  returned  to  the  wretched 
hut.  Taking  the  back  track,  they  reached  the 
brig  the  next  morning,  and  for  several  days 
were  incapable  of  the  slighest  exertion.  On  the 
last  day  of  January  Dr.  Kane  writes  iu  his 
journal : 

"  Our  sick  are  worse,  for  our  traps  yield  noth- 
ing, and  we  are  still  without  fresh  food.  The 
absence  of  raw  fox-meat  for  a  single  day  shows 
itself  in  our  scurvy.  Hemorrhages  are  becom- 
ing common.  My  crew — I  have  no  crew  any 
longer — the  tenants  of  my  bunks  cannot  bear 
me  to  leave  them  a  single  watch.  Yet  I  cannot 
make  Peterson  try  the  new  path  which  I  discov- 
ered and  found  practicable.  Well,  the  wretched 
month  is  over.  It  is  something  to  be  living, 
able  to  write.  No  one  has  yet  made  the  dark 
voyage,  and  January  the  thirty-first  is  upon  us." 

One  week  afterward  we  find  the  following 
entry.    What  a  world  of  misery  does  it  reveal ! 

^'  Still  no  supplies.  Three  of  us  have  been 
out  all  day  without  getting  a  shot.  Hans  thinks 
he  saw  a  couple  of  reindeer  at  a  distance  ;  and 
his  eyes  rarely  deceive  him.    He  will  try  for 


them  to-morrow.  I  have  fitted  out  for  him  a 
tent  and  a  sleeping  bag  on  the  second  table-land; 
and  the  thermometer  is  now  so  little  below  zero 
that  we  will  be  able  to  keep  the  field  for  a  steady 
hunt.  Our  sick  are  sinking  for  the  want  of 
fresh  food.  It  is  the  only  specific.  I  dislike  to 
use  the  unphilosophical  term,  but  in  our  case  it 
is  the  true  one.  In  large  quantities  it  dissipates 
the  disease ;  in  ordinary  rations  it  prevents  its 
occurrence ;  in  small  doses  it  checks  it,  while 
sustaining  the  patient.  We  have  learned  its 
value  too  well  to  waste  it ;  every  part  of  every 
animal  has  its  use.  The  skin  makes  the  basis 
of  a  soup,  and  the  claws  can  be  boiled  to  a  jelly. 
Lungs,  larynx,  stomach  and  entrails,  all  are 
available.  I  have  not  permitted  myself  to  taste 
more  than  an  occasional  entrail  of  our  last  half 
dozen  rabbits.  Not  that  I  am  free  from  symp-* 
toms  of  the  universal  pest.  I  am  conscious  of  a 
stiffness  in  the  tendons,  and  a  shortness  of  breath, 
and  a  weariness  of  the  bones,  that  should  natu- 
rally attend  the  eruption  which  covers  my  body. 
But  I  have  none  of  the  more  fearful  signs.  I 
can  walk  with  energy  after  I  get  warmed  up.  I 
have  no  bleeding  of  the  gums,  and,  better  than 
all,  I  am  without  that  horrible  despondency  which 
the  disease  nourishes  and  feeds  on.  I  sleep 
sound  and  dream  pleasantly — generally  about 
success  in  the  hunt,  or  a  double  ration  of  rein- 
deer or  ptarmigan.'' 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  February,  a  glimpse 
was  obtained  of  the  returning  sun. 

To-day,  blessed  be  the  great  Author  of  Light! 
I  have  once  more  looked  upon  the  sun.  I  was 
standing  on  deck,  thinking  over  our  prospects, 
when  a  familiar  berg,  which  had  long  been  hid 
in  shadow,  flashed  out  in  sun-birth.  I  knew 
this  berg  right  well ;  it  stood  between  Charlotte 
Wood  Fiord  and  Little  Willie's  Monument.  One 
year  and  one  day  ago  I  traveled  toward  it  from 
Fern  Rock,  to  catch  the  sunshine.  Then  I  had 
to  climb  the  hills  beyond,  to  get  the  luxury  of 
basking  in  its  brightness ;  but  now,  though  the 
sun  was  but  a  single  degree  above  the  true  ho- 
rizon, it  was  so  much  elevated  by  refraction  that 
the  sheen  stretched  across  the  trough  of  the 
fiord  like  a  fiaming  tongue.  I  could  not  or  would 
not  resist  the  influence.  It  was  a  Sunday  act  of 
worship.  I  started  off  at  an  even  run,  and  caught 
him  as  he  rolled  slowly  along  the  horizon,  and 
before  he  sank.  I  was  again  the  first  of  my 
party  to  rejoice  and  meditate  in  sunshine.  It  is 
the  third  sun  I  have  seen  rise  for  a  moment 
above  the  long  night  of  an  Arctic  winter." 

It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  May  that  the 
party  were  enabled  to  leave  the  vessel,  which 
was  irrecoverably  imbedded  in  the  ice,  and  take 
up  the  line  of  march  for  the  settlements  on  the 
Greenland  coast.  During  the  intervening  time 
they  had  not  been  idle.  On  every  respite  from 
their  incredible  sufferings  by  cold,  famine  and 
disease,  the  search  was  continued  for  the  object 
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a  of  the  Expedition,  but  after  various  fruitless  at- 
tempts, they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  all  hope 
5  of  success.  We  have  no  space  to  detail  the 
f  perilous  journey  to  the  Danish  settlements,  at 
f  :  which  they  arrived  about  the  1st  of  August. 

0  The  Expedition  under  Dr.  Kane,  although 
t  ;  not  succeeding  in  the  great  purpose  for  which 
5  it  was  dispatched,  has  contributed  important  and 
5  valuable  additions  to  the  geography  of  the  Arctic 
e  regions.  The  highest  point  reached  was  nearly 
5  eighty-one  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  within 
J  about  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pole.  In 
3     the  different  explorations  by  members  of  the 

party,  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland  was  sur- 
g  veyed  to  its  termination  in  the  great  Humboldt 
g  Glacier — this  glacial  mass  was  examined  and 
f  ;  described  as  far  as  its  northward  extension  into  the 

new  land  named  Washington — a  large  tract  of 
^     land  forming  the  extension  northward  of  the 

American  continent  was  discovered —  and  the 
[  existence  ascertained  of  an  open  and  iceless  sea 
j  towards  the  Pole,  making  an  area,  with  its  chan- 
[  nel,  of  over  four  thousand  miles.  The  discovery 
[  of  this  Polar  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
J  I  results  of  Arctic  exploration.  It  had  long  been 
J  i  suspected  that  such  a  tract  of  water  was  to  be 
J  '  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole,  and  the  sus- 

1  !  picion  was  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  actual  or 

supposed  discoveries.  But  hitherto  no  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  fact  had  beed  obtained.  The 

,  evidence  which  Dr.  Kane  has  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  collect  is  founded  on  facts  of  imme- 

!  diate  observation.  The  coast  of  this  mysterious 
sea  was  traversed  for  many  miles — the  water 
was  viewed  from  an  elevation  of  five  hundred 

I     and  eighty  feet,  presenting  the  same  limitless 

,  I  spectacle,  moved  by  a  heavy  swell,  free  from 
ice,  and  dashing  in  surf  against  a  rock-bound 

[  shore.  In  connection  with  this  discovery,  several 
facts  were  brought  to  light,  indicating  a  milder 
climate  near  the  Pole.    Crowds  of  marine  birds, 

•  I  the  advance  of  vegetable  life,  the  melted  snow 

\  \  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  rise  of  the  thermometer 
in  the  water,  suggested  the  supposition  of  a 
climatic  melioration  towards  the  Pole,  although 
Dr.  Kane  declines  engaging  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question. 

In  concluding  our  extended  notice  of  this 
work,  we  cannot  but  repeat  the  expression  of 
our  sense  of  the  'heroism,  energy  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  intrepid  chief  of  the  Expedition. 
His  modest  narrative  has  a  certain  autobiograph- 
ical fascination,  unconsciously  revealing  the 
highest  order  of  manly  qualities,  while  in  the 
interest  of  its  incidents,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say,  it  surpasses  the  most  exciting  wonders  of 
romance.  A  vein  of  beautiful  humanity  per- 
vades its  composition,  and  even  in  the  describing 
of  the  most  desperate  scenes,  a  lurking  humor 
often  peeps  forth,  showing  the  impotence  of 
uncongenial  circumstances  to  depress  an  elastic 
and  generous  nature.  The  ethical  lesson  of  these 


volumes  is  a  no  less  precious  gift  to  the  reader 
than  its  scientific  instruction  and  picturesque 
delineations. 


EVER  SPEAK  IN  TONES  OF  KINDNESS. 

Ever  speak  in  tones  of  kindness, 

To  the  sad  and  weary  heart 
Never  let  an  unkind  answer 

Cause  the  bitter  fear  to  start ; 
For  how  many  spirits  broken — 

Crush'd  beneath  a  world  of  care — 
Have  been  cheer'd  by  kind  words  spoken, — 

Cheer'd  their  weary  load  to  bear! 
None  the  human  soul  can  fathom,  ' 

None  its  mysteries  explore  ; 
'Tis  a  wonderful  creation 

Launch-d  on  Time's  eventful  shore  ; 
And,  while  earth  its  wings  shall  trammel, 

Few  the  pages  we  may  read  ; 
But  in  glory  we  may  view  it 

When  from  mortal  vesture  freed. 
Like  an  instrument  of  music. 

It  is  delicately  strung  : 
Then  ne'er  let  a  note  of  sorrow 

From  its  tender  chords  be  wrung; 
But  may  gentle  words  awaken 

Sounds  of  joy  and  peace  and  love. 
Such  as  angel-choirs  are  breathing 

In  the  courts  of  light  above. 
Then  e'er  speak  in  tones  of  kindness 

To  the  sorrow-stricken  heart, 
And  ne'er  let  a  word  or  action 

Cause  the  bitter  tear  to  start ; 
For  how  many  spirits  broken- 
Bound  beneath  a  load  of  care — 
Have  been  cheer'd  by  kind  words  spoken, — 

Cheer'd  their  daily  cross  to  bear. 


TWO  CHARACTERS. 

Some  murmur,  when  the  sky  is  clear. 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue  ; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled, 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  great  mercy,  gild 

The  darkness  of  the  night. 
In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask. 

In  discontent  and  pride. 
Why  life  is  such  a  weary  task, 

And  all  things  good  denied  ; 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  love  has  in  their  aid — 
Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire — 

Such  rich  provision  made. 


'^NO  one's  enemy  but  his  own." 
"No  one's  enemy  but  his  own''  happens, 
generally,  to  be  the  enemy  of  everybody  with 
whom  he  is  in  relation.  "  No  one's  enemy  but 
his  own"  runs  rapidly  through  his  means  ;  calls 
in  a  friendly  way  on  his  friends  for  bonds,  bail, 
and  securities  ;  involves  his  nearest  kin  ;  leaves 
his  wife  a  beggar  ;  quarters  his  orphans  upon  the 
public ;  and  alter  having  enjoyed  himself  to  his 
last  guinea,  entails  a  life  of  dependance  on  his 
progeny,  and  dies  in  the  odor  of  that  ill-under- 
stood reputation  of  harmless  folly  which  is  more 
injurious  to  society  than  some  positive  crimes. 
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LIGHTNING. 

Professor  Lovering,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  just  written  a  very  interesting  article  on 
Atmospheric  Electricity.  We  have  seldom  read 
a  paper  containing  a  greater  number  of  valuable 
facts.  According  to  Professor  L.,  the  extreme 
height  of  thunder-clouds  has  been  determined 
at  26,500  feet,  and  they  often  sink  to  distances 
not  exceeding  1000  feet  above  the  earth^s  level 
surface.  Lightning  is  of  three  kinds,  zigzag  or 
chain,  sheet  lightning,  and  ball  lightning,  or 
thunder-bolts. 

Some  people  imagine  that  lightning,  like  good 
luck,  seldom  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place. 
This  is  a  mistake. 

Pliny,  speaks  of  a  tower  so  often  struck,  that 
its  renewal  was  abandoned.  In  1826,  the  same 
house  in  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  was  struck  twice 
in  an  interval  of  only  two  or  three  days.  .  In 
Boston  the  steeple  (Hollis  street  church)  has 
been  struck  repeatedly.  On  the  25th  April, 
1760,  the  lightning  fell  three  times  in  twenty 
minutes  on  the  buildings  of  a  Notre  Dame  de 
Ham.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1718, 
twenty-four  steeples  were  struck  along  the  coast 
of  Brittainy  j  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1815, 
twelve  steeples  suffered  a  similar  fate  in  the 
Rhemisli  provinces.  In  1783,  a  G-erman  mete- 
orologist found  that,  within  the  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  376  steeples  had  been  struck,  and 
121  ringers  killed. 

When  the  Theatre  of  Mantua  was  struck  on 
20th  of  March,  1784,  the  electricity  melted  the 
ear-rings  and  watch-keys  without  injuring  those 
who  wore  them.  On  the  15th  of  November, 
1852,  a  magazine  near  Kouen  was  struck,  and 
two  casks  of  powder  scattered  without  being  ig- 
nited. At  Martinico,  an  iron  bar,  one  inch  in 
thickness,  was  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  small 
wire  by  being  struck. 

In  1417  the  steeple  of  St.  Mark,  in  Venice, 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned.  It  was 
rebuilt,  and  again  reduced  to  ashes  in  1489.  It 
was  afterwards  built  of  stone,  and  was  again 
struck  in  1745.  In  1759  it  burnt  all  the  wood 
work  of  the  spire  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg. 
It  was  proposed  to  place  conductors  upon  it,  but 
there  was  some  objection  on  acount  of  the  ex- 
pense. In  1833,  it  was  struck  three  times  with- 
in a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  so  much  damaged 
that  the  repairs  cost  six  millions  of  dollars. 
There  was  still  some  hesitation  in  regard  to  light- 
ning rods,  when  it  was  struck  once  more,  July 
19,  1835.  Kods  were  placed  upon  it  in  1835, 
at  an  expense  of  only  3,000.  On  the  10th  of 
July  1843,  it  was  struck  twice,  but  the  rods 
saved  it.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1769,  the 
tower  of  St.  Nazarro,  at  Brescia,  was  struck,  and 
the  subterranean  powder  magazine,  containing 
5,075,000  pounds  of  powder  was  exploded.  One 
sixth   of  the  whole  town  was  laid  in  ruins. 


Three  thousand  persons  perished.  The  property 
destroyed  amounted  to  two  millions  of  ducats. 

The  effects  of  lightning  are  very  dreadful,  and 
yet  the  chances  of  being  killed  by  electricity  is 
no  greater  than  the  chance  of  being  deprived  of 
life  by  the  falling  of  a  flower  pot."  So  says 
M.  Arago,  and  he  should  know. —  Germantown 
Telegra'ph, 


SPEED  OF  THE  CAMEL. 

Mehemet  Ali,  when  hastening  to  his  capital  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes, 
rode,  without  changing  his  camel,  from  Suez  to 
Cairo,  a  distance  of  eighty-four  miles,  in  twelve 
hours.  A  French  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Pacha  repeated  the  same  feat  in  thirteen  hours, 
and  two  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  have 
performed  it  in  less  than  seventeen.  Laborde 
travelled  the  distance  in  the  same  time,  and  af- 
terwards rode  the  same  dromedary  from  a  point 
opposite  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  thirty-four  hours. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  well-authenticated 
performance  of  the  dromedary  is  that  recorded 
by  the  accurate  Burckhardt  in  his  travels.  The 
owner  of  a  fine  dromedary  laid  a  wager  that  he 
would  ride  the  animal  from  Esneh  to  Keneh, 
and  back,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles,  between  sun  and  sun.  He  accom- 
plished one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  occupying 
twenty  minutes  in  crossing  and  re-crossing  the 
Nile  by  ferry,  in  eleven  hours,  and  then  gave  up 
the  wager.  Burckhardt  thinks  this  dromedary 
would  have  travelled  one  hundred  and  eighty  or 
two  hundred  miles  in  twenty -four  hours,  without 
serious  injury. 

The  valuable  paper  extracted  from  the  notes 
of  Grei>eral  Harlan,  and  printed  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  Keport  of  1853,  Agriculture, 
61,  states  that  the  ordinary  day's  journey  of  the 
dromedary  of  Cabul  is  sixty  miles,  but  that 
picked  animals  will  travel  one  hundred  miles  a 
day  for  several  days  in  succession,  their  greatest 
speed  being  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  Captain 
Lyon  affirms  that  the  mahari  of  the  Sahara  will 
travel  many  successive  hours  at  the  rate  of  nine 
miles  an  hour.  The  Syrian  deloul  goes  in.  five 
days  from  Bagdad  to  Sokbne,  a  distance  which 
the  loaded  caravans  require  twenty-one  days  to 
perform,  or  from  the  same  city  to  Aleppo  in 
seven,  the  caravans  generally  taking  twenty-five. 
Couriers  have  ridden  without  change  of  drome- 
dary from  Cairo  to  Mecca  in  eighteen  days, 
while  the  ordinary  camels  seldom  accomplish  the 
journey  in  less  than  forty-five. 

Layard  gives  several  instances  of  apparently 
remarkable  performances,  but,  as  the  distances 
are  not  stated,  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  them 
with  those  recorded  by  other  authors.  A  late 
and  apparently  credible  writer  says :  I  knew 
a  camel-driver  who  had  bought  a  dromedary  be- 
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longing  to  a  Sheriff  of  Mecca,  lately  deceased 
at  Cairo.  This  animal  often  made  the  round  ; 
trip  between  that  city  and  Suez,  going,  and  re- 1 
turning  in  twenty-four  hours,  thus  travelling  a 
distance  of  sixty  leagues  in  a  single  day."  The 
performance  of  the  dromedary  is  rather  under- 
stated by  the  writer.  The  actual  distance  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Suez  is  eighty-four  English 
miles,  and  the  animal  must  consequently  have 
accomplished  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours.  He  remained  four  hours 
at  Suez  to  rest,  and  therefore  travelled  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  and  four-tenths  per  hour. 

Upon  longer  journeys,  the  daily  rate  of  the 
best  dromedaries,  though  not  equal  to  these  in- 
stances, is  still  extraordinary.  A  French  officer 
of  high  rank  and  character  in  the  Egyptian  ser- 
vice assured  me  that  he  had  ridden  a  favorite 
dromedary  ninety  miles  in  a  single  day,  and  five 
hundred  in  ten.  Mails  have  been  carried 
from  Bagdad  to  Damascus,  upon  the  same 
animals,  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles 
in  seven  days  ;  and  on  ;ae  occasion,  by  means  of 
regular  relays,  Mehemet  Ali  sent  an  express  to 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  fropi  Cairo  to  Antioch,  five  hun- 
Idred  and  sixty  miles,  in  five  days  and  a  half. 
But  the  most  remarkable  long  journey  on 
record  is  that  of  Colonel  Cjaesney,  of  the 
British  Army,  who  rode  with  three  companions, 
and  without  change  of  camel,  from  Basrah  to 
Damascus,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
imiles,  in  nineteen  days  and  three  or  four  hours, 
thus  averaged  fifty  miles  per  day,  the  animals 
having  no  food  but  such  as  they  gathered  for 
themselves  durtng  the  halts  of  the  party.  These 
dromedaries  average  forty-five  steps  a  minute, 
Iwith  a  length  of  step  of  six  feet  five  inches, 

s  giving  a  speed  of  about  three  and  one-third  miles 

1  the  hour. 

') 
e 

J  HOW  COFFEE  CAME  TO  BE  USED, 

a  I  It  is  somewhat  singular  to  trace  the  manner 
t  n  which  arose  the  use  of  the  common  beverage 
1  Df  coffee,  without  which,  few  persons,  in  any 
1  ihalf  or  wholly  civilized  country  in  the  world, 
e  now  make  a  breakfast.  At  the  time  Columbus 
e  discovered  America,  it  had  never  been  known  or 
k  ased.  It  only  grew,  in  Arabia  and  Upper  Ethi- 
0  opia.  The  discovery  of  its  use  as  a  beverage,  is 
D  ascribed  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery,  in  Ara- 
!,  bia,  who,  desirous  of  preventing  the  monks  from 
!•'  Bleeping  at  their  nocturnal  services,  made  them 
J,  irink  the  infusion  of  coffee,  upon  the  report  of 
c  shepherds,  who  observed  that  their  flocks  were 

more  lively  after  browsing  on  the  fruit  of  that 
y  '^lant.  Its  reputation  spread  through  the  adja- 
is  cent  countries,  and  in  about  200  years  it  had 
D  ipeached  Paris.  A  single  plant  brought  there  in 
:«  17 14,  became  the  parent  stock  of  all  the  French  cof- 
j  fee  plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Dutch  in- 

troduced  it  into  Java  and  the  East  Indies,  and 


the  French  and  Spanish  all  over  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  extent  of  the  con- 
sumption can  now  hardly  be  realized.  The  Uni- 
ted States  alone  annually  consume  it  at  the  cost 
on  its  landing,  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars.  That  of  tea  is  a  little  over  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  You  may  know  the  Arabian 
or  Mocha,  the  best  coffee,  by  its  small  beau  of  a 
dark  yellow  color.  The  Java  and  East  Indian, 
next  in  quality,  are  larger  and  of  a  paler  yellow. 
The  West  Indian  Bio  has  a  bluish  or  greenish- 
gray  tint. 


HOW  THE  HUMAN  BODY  KEFPS  WARM. 

The  phenomena  of  heat  in  the  body  is  some* 
thing  like  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
fuel,  such  as  coal ;  only  in  the  body  the  combus- 
tion is  slow,  and  the  heat  far  lower  than  that  of 
flame.  The  act  of  breathing  is  very  like  the 
bellows  of  a  smith,  and  our  food  is  very  much 
the  same  as  the  coals  which  he  puts  upon  his 
fire.  It  is  probable  that  some  heat  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  various  secreting  organs  of  the 
body  by  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place 
in  them.  From  these  two  sources  animal  heat 
is  probably  derived.  It  is  positively  certain  that 
the  blood  is  heated  at  least  one  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit in  passing  through  the  lungs ;  and  that 
arterial  blood  is  warmer  than  venous. — Most  of 
the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  production  of 
heat  may  be  explained  by  attributing  it  to  a 
combination  or  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  the  carbon  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 

This  supply  of  animal  heat  enables  the  body 
to  resist  the  fatal  effects  of  exposure  to  a  low 
temperature.  In  the  polar  regions  the  ther- 
mometer often  falls  to  108  or  109  degrees  below 
zero  J  and  yet  the  power  of  evolving  heat,  pos- 
sessed by  our  bodies,  enables  us  to  resist  this 
degree  of  cold.  The  temperature  of  our  bodies 
in  that  region  is  about  the  same  that  it  would  be 
were  they  in  the  regions  near  the  equator.  The 
thermometer,  if  plunged  into  the  blood  of  a  man 
in  both  situations  mentioned,  would  indicate  about 
the  same.  Our  bodies  have  nearly  the  same 
temperature  in  both  places ;  because,  so  to  speak, 
and  it  is  not  very  absurd,  the  combustion  or  fire 
in  the  lungs  gives  out  more  heat,  it  burns  with 
greater  intensity  in  the  polar  regions  than  in  the 
equatorial.  We  all  know  that  a  large  fire  will 
warm  our  rooms,  no  matter  how  cold  it  may  be. 
We  can  give  our  rooms  the  same  temperature 
in  winter  that  we  have  in  summer,  if  we  regulate 
our  fires  accordingly.  A  little  more  fuel  is  all 
that  is  requisite  for  that  purpose.  Nature  has  so 
ordered  that  when  our  bodies  are  in  a  cold  tem- 
perature, we  inspire  more  air  than  when  they 
are  in  a  warm  temperature.  In  other  words,  she 
compels  us  to  take  in  more  fuel,  and  increase  the 
combustion  in  the  lungs. 

1     The  Esquimaux  eats  blubber,  which  is  mostly 
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all  carbon,  and  the  Laplanders  drink  plenty  of 
grease.  In  warm  countries,  the  food  of  the  Lap- 
lander would  kill  the  negro,  and  the  food  of  the 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  the  Esquimaux  from  perishing  with  cold. 

The  temperature  of  the  human  body,  and  of 
most  warm-blooded  animals,  is  from  98  to  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  is  affected  but  a  few  de- 
grees by  any  variation  of  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Animals  are  warm  blooded  when 
they  can  preserve  nearly  an  equal  temperature, 
in  despite  of  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes  from 
heat  to  cold  and  from  cold  to  heat.  They  have 
a  temperature  of  their  own  independent  ot  atmos- 
pheric chapges. 

The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  thicker  clothing 
must  be  worn  by  our  citizens  at  the  North. 
They  must  line  their  vests  well  along  the  back 
bone,  and  provide  against  freezing.  It  is  a  fact 
that  warm  clothes  tend  to  save  food  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  the 
reason  why  cattle  that  are  well  housed  consume 
less  food,  and  keep  in  better  condition,  than 
those  which  are  shelterless  and  exposed. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal, — Sales  of  fresh  ground  Flour  are 
making  at  $6  75  per  bbh  Small  sales  of  extra  and 
fancy  brands  at  $7  a  8j.  There  is  rather  more  ex- 
port demand.  A  sale  of  500  bbls.  Western  extra  was 
made  at  $7.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4^  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  25  per  bbl.  Buckwheat 
Meal  is  in  demand  at  $2  50. 

GiiAiN. —  Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  steady. 
Sales  of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at 
$1  54  a  1  57,  and  $1  60  a  1  65  for  white.  Rye 
comes  in  slowly;  sales  of  Penna.  at  80c.  Corn  is 
quite  scarce  ;  sales  of  yellow  at  66  a  67c,  afloat,  and 
65  cents  in  store.  Oats  are  steady  ;  sales  of  prime 
old  Pennsylvania  and. Delaware  at  43c  per  bushel. 


&  L.  WARD,  Plain  Bonnet  Makers,  North  West 
,  corner  9th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia. 
lUh  mo.  29th.— 2m. 


l,mEE  LABOR  GOODS  Persons  who  would  avoid 

Jj  using  the  products  of  unrequited  toil,  are  hereby 
respectfully  informed  that  an  extensive  and  fully  as- 
sorted stock  of  Free  Labor  Groceries,  also  an  assort- 
ment of  free  cotton  goods,  is  now  in  store,  at  No.  207 
Fulton  street,  New  York  city,  where  orders  will  be 
promptly  executed  by  the  agent,  E.  Towne;  and  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Free  Produce  As- 
sociation of  Friends,  take  great  pleasure  in  assuring 
the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  that  they  can 
fully  rely  on  the  goods  being  as  represented. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Isaac  H.  Allen. 

ROBT.  LlNDLEY  MuRRAY. 

Jonathan  Dickenson. 

G\  WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOCJNG 
r  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ot  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER,  PA. — This  School  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the  usual  branches 
(Drawing  included,  if  desired,)  of  a  solid  English  ed. 
ucation. 

The  School  Year  is  divided  into  Two  Sessions.  The 
first  commencing  Qn  the  first  Second  Day  in  the  Fifth 
Month,  and  continuing  twenty  weeks. 

The  second  commencing  on  the  First  Second  Day| 
in  the  Eleventh  Month,  and  continuing  twenty-two 
weeks. 

TERMS : 

For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Summer  Session,)  $65  00 
For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Winter  Session,)      75  00 

One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  in  the 
middle  of  the  sessions. 

Instruction  given  in  the  Languages  at  the  usual  ex- 
tra charges. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  should  commence 
with  the  sessions. 

REFERENCES : 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Susquehanna  County;  Benjamin  P. 
Moore,  Harford  County,  Md. ;  Wm.  P.  Sharpless  and 
Philip  S.  Justice,  Philadelphia;  Stephen  Paschall, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  Hannah  P.  Davis  and  Philip 
P.  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa, 

ELIZABETH  W.  ilCHARDS,  Principal. 

West  Chester,  lOth  mo.  25ih,  1856— 5t. 


WANTED,— A  good,  steady,  temperate  Frient 
who  is  a  good  miller,  to  'vhom  liberal  wages 
will  be  given  and  constant  employment;  apply  to 

J.  M.  WILSON, 
Barclay  P.  0.,  Whiteside  County,  Illinois. 
10th  mo.  IJ,  1856. 

LDRIDGE'S  HILL  EOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
JIj  young  men  and  boys.  The  Winter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  10th  of 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 

Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular.                         ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
9  mo.  IS.  1856— 8t.   

CHE  STERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 
will  commence  the  17th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N,  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856. 3m. 
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LONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
mence the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on  the 
first  2d  day  in  the  11th  Month,  1856.  Lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher  ;  Also 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  medical  Practioner 
— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  the 
later  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose.  TP:RMS— 
$65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  except  for  the 
Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will  be  $5  each. 
For  Circulars,  including  references  and  further  par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
LoNDONGRovE  P.  O.,  Cfacster  County,  Pa 
10  mo.  25~5t.  J 
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„     -■   ^   

'''■4  te&timony  concerning  Increase  Woodward, 
I  I  hy  her  clavgliter,  S.  3L 

I  I  feel  it  due  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  pa- 
ent,  to  attempt  a  delineatiou  of  some  of  those 
irtaes  which  shone  conspicuously  in  her  char- 
eter,  if  happily  the  example  of  so  dedicated  a 
ervant  of  Christ  may  prove  a  strength  and  en- 
ouragement  to  the  Christian  traveller. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
vlemence  Dennis,  of  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey, 
nd  was  born  the  16th  of  12th  month,  1742. 
?rora  her  own  account  as  given  in  a  letter  to  her 
ather,  it  appears  that  in  very  early  life  she  was 
rought  under  religious  impressions  ;  the  strait 
jate  and  narrow  way  which  leads  to  life,  were 
learly  opened  to  her  vie^  ;  whilst  the  broad 
ray  that  leads  to  destruction  fearfully  presented, 
nd  filled  her  with  dread,  lest  she  should  be  found 
ongst  those  who  go  in  thereat.  In  this  state 
f  distress  she  tried  to  pray  in  her  own  strength, 
ut  could  find  no  rest  until  she  was  taught  to 
rait  God's  time,  who  favored  her  in  due  season 
fith  the  true  spirit  of  supplication. 

In  the  year  1760,  she  was  married  to  Anthony 
Woodward,  and  removed  within  the  limits  of  Upper 
Springfield  Particular  meeting,  at  that  time  a 
tranch  of  Chesterfield  monthly  meeting  ;  at 
^hich  she  was  received  by  request  the  2nd  of 
ith  month,  1771.  By  the  records  it  appears  that 
*he  first  monthly  meeting  held  at  Upper  Spring- 
leld,  was  in  the  5th  month,  1788.    Of  this  she 
ras  many  years  a  worthy  and  useful  member, 
i. doming  her  profession  by  walking  consistent 
ijjpith  the  principles  of  truth.    In  1795,  she  be- 
4  lame  a  widow  ;  and  in  1801  removed  to  Cross- 
■|:  j-icks,  where  she  continued  to  reside  until  her 
;if^  ecease. 

%  Many  and  various  were  the  trials  permitted  to 
,ssail  her  through  the  course  of  her  life )  by 
vhich,  as  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  she  was 
)roved,  and  came  forth  as  gold  tried  in  the  fire. 


She  was  of  an  even,  cheerful  disposition,  seldom 
suffering  the  things  of  time  to  discompose  her 
mind,  but  in  heights  as  well  as  in  depths,  evinced 
the  same  meek,  Jamb-like  spirit;  and  having  oa 
the  breast-plate  of  righteousness,  she  journeyed 
forward  in  the  heavenly  path,  treading  under 
foot  all  opposing  spirits,  until  she  gained  the 
victory  ; — the  weapons  of  her  warfare  not  being 
carnal  but  spiritual,  and  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
iniquity.  Thus  she  was  led  on  from,  one  stage 
of  perfection  to  another,  till  she  had  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  attained  to  that  state  which  thinketh 
no  evil ;  and  being  like  the  passive  clay  in  the 
hand  of  the  great  Potter,  she  was  fashioned  and 
formed  into  a  vessel  according  to  his  will. 

In  her  deportment  she  was  watchful  and  cir- 
cumspect 'j  tender  aud  aff'ectionate  in  her  family, 
to  whom  she  was  an  example  of  humility  and 
self-denial.  She  was  a  kind  neighbor,  compas- 
sionate to  the  poor,  and  ever  ready  to  administer 
comfort  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  around  whose 
beds  she  was  often  singularly  useful.  All  who 
knew,  loved  and  respected  her,  and  her  virtues 
are  still  had  in  precious  remembrance  by  many 
of  her  survivors. 

She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  religious  meet- 
ings, often  passing  through  many  outward  diffi- 
culties to  accomplish  this  duty  ;  and  when  there, 
the  fervency  of  her  devotion  was  evident,  afi'ord- 
ing  strength  to  others,  in  believing  she  had  ac- 
cess to  the  divine  fountain,  and  partook  of  that 
spiritual  bread  which  alooe  nourishes  the  soul, 
and  keeps  it  alive  unto  God.  As  an  overseer  and 
an  elder,  she  was  careful  faithfully  to  discharge 
her  trust  in  guarding  the  flock,  and  in  watching 
over  those  who  were  straying  from  the  fold.  And 
it  is  believed,  her  instructive  counsel  and  tender 
admonition  distilled  like  dew  upon  the  tender 
plant,  leaving  an  impression  of  sweetness  not 
easily  forgotten;  and  while  the  visited  mind 
looked  up  to  her  with  confidence  and  encourage- 
ment, her  innocent  and  pious  life  was  a  continual 
testimony  against  the  disobedient. 

When  I  reflect  on  her  worth,  and  on  her  Chris- 
tian fortitude  in  the  midst  of  many  heavy  afflic- 
tions, her  gentle  spirit  submitting  in  humLl:3  resig- 
nation to  her  heavenly  Father's  will,  and  meekly 
receiving  all  as  intended  for  her  further  refine- 
ment, my  heart  is  deeply  affected.  Truly  I  ex- 
claim, what  a  blessing  is  a  pious  mother  I  And 
1  consider  it  not  the  least  among  the  numberless 
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favors  of  a  kind  Providence,  that  she  who  was 
the  guardian  and  prop  of  our  childhood,  should 
be  spared  so  long  to  us  to  be  a  strength  and 
comfort  in  maturer  age  ;  while  our  tenderest 
sympathies  were  called  forth  as  we  marked  with 
deep  solicitude  her  declining  years ;  and  our 
greatest  joy  now  is,  that  her  sun  has  set  in 
brightness,  and  a  resting  place  is  assigned  her, 
where  sorrows  are  no  more,  and  where  all  tears 
are  wiped  away. 

In  thus  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  her  character, 
I  am  aware  my  pen  falls  far  short  of  portraying 
the  real  exeellencies  which  her  long  and  useful 
life  exhibited.  She  might  indeed  be  called  a 
star  in  the  firmament  of  God's  power,  a  pillar 
in  his  house,  being  an  elder  worthy  of  double 
honor,  whose  end  was  crowned  with  peace. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  last  illness,  while 
anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  her  disease, 
I  was  not  less  solicitous  that  she  might  be  fa- 
vored to  experience  spiritual  light  and  consola- 
tion to  dispel  the  gloom  which  at  one  season  was 
permitted  to  intercept  and  cloud  her  future  pros- 
pects. For  at  one  time  she  remarked,  she  was 
almost  ready  to  doubt  whether  her  heavenly 
Father  had  not  turned  away  his  face  from  her  j 
yet  added,  she  had  at  times  been  favored  to  feel 
a  state  of  rejoicing  and  praise,  and  was  desirous 
of  having  an  assurance  of  Divine  acceptance 
before  her  final  close ;  which  was  mercifully 
granted. 

She  often  expressed  a  desire  to  be  gone,  sig- 
nifying that  death  was  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and 
that  she  had  long  been  looking  for  her  change. 
Her  sufferings,  she  said,  were  extreme,  but  their 
duration  would  be  short :  and  her  mind  was 
deeply  exercised  that  she  might  be  preserved  in 
p'ltience  to  the  end,  and  in  resignation  wait  until 
her  heavenly  Father  should  see  meet  to  remove 
her  out  of  mutability ;  observing  to  a  friend,  she 
had  not  expected  to  have  been  thus  continued 
from  day  to  day. 

On  one  occasion,  after  speaking  to  her  family 
respecting  the  distribution  of  some  articles  of 
clothing,  &c.,  she  sweetly  enforced  her  favorite 
maxim,— live  in  love  desiring  that  best  wis- 
dom might  be  our  guide.  Her  youngest  grand- 
son coming  in,  she  advised  him  to  be  a  good  boy, 
and  exhorted  him  to  the  due  performance  of  his 
obligations  to  an  affectionate  mother,  and  also  to 
remember  that  important  scripture  injunction, 
"  Love  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.'' 
She  was  particularly  led  in  expression  to  another 
of  her  grandsons,  earnestly  desiring  a  blessing 
might  rest  upon  him,  recommending  him  to  be 
sober-minded,  and  to  shun  the  society  of  those 
whose  influence  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
him  aside  into  vice  and  immorality.  Then  ad- 
dressing all  present,  added,  I  want  you,  dear 
children,  to  keep  the  commandments,  for  they 
are  a  shining  iight;  attend  your  meetings;  be 
devout  when  assembled  there ;  and  look  unto 


the  Lord,  who  has  enjoined  that  all  should  worJjj^K 
ship  him." 

One  day  being  much  worse  than  usual,  anc 
apprehending  her  close  drawing  near,  she  desirec 
to  have  the  family  collected ;  and  after  a  time  o; 
solemn  silence,  expressed  that  she  had  long  beeiiLtliooi 
striving  to  be  prepared  for  an  admittance  intj  of 
the  heavenly  mansion,  although  she  had  oft  J^gcTer 
stumbled  and  fallen  short;  but  observed,  "  thou^t  doiK 
the  righteous  fall  seven  times,  yet  they  risjjfji;!)  t( 
again."     She  then  remarked  to  her  children  p^tir 
that  a  secret  engagement  and  exercise  had  beei  p^,] 
the  frequent  companion  of  her  mind  for  theii  jj^bt, 
advancement  and  growth  in  the  truth  ;  and  callec  <(T!)a 
their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  state  oi  jjp..  .  • 
watchfulness,  and  to  keep  the  eye  single  to  thatj};,: 
principle  of  life  and  light  in  themselves  which  jjjU- 
would  be  a  sure  director,  and  preserve  them  in  ^5^^-,; 
all  their  goings.  ^^^^^ 
In  a  short,  affectionate  address  to  two  of  heiuiuj'i, 
grand-daughters,  she  advised  them  against  th^  ^j^f , 
pursuit  and  love  of  this  world's  vanities,  which  j,,  ' 
are  but  fading  enjoyments;  that  so  by  their  ex-,., 
ample  and  stability  they  might  prove  a  help  anc^  jj./,,, , . 
strength  to  their  parents. 

She  encouraged  a  beloved  grandson  presentLjij 
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steadily  to  persevere  in  the  path  which  leads  to 
peace ;  reminding  him,  that  if  concerned  to  ac 
knowledge  the  Lord  in  all  his  ways,  he  would 
know  his  steps  to  be  ordered  aright,  and  thua,f^jjy 
experience  a  journeying  on  towards  the  heavenlji  ^^^^^1^ 
Canaan;  saying,  desires  had  often  been  raised  iriioQ{g(|, 
her  heart  that  he  might  come  to  understand  thejiio([,jj 
truth  of  these  things  for  himself.  iki'^ni^ 

Her  mind  appearing  relieved,  and  being  que-^ [jjjj 
ried  with  if  she  felt  willing  to  go  and  leave  ^sjUUsji 
she  replied,  "O  I  yes,  entirely  willing, — I  see^jj^^p, 
nothing  in  my  way;  I  have  long  been  weary  olj|J'^,^ 
this  world  of  trouble." 

She  quietly  departed  this  life  on  the  1st  oi^^^, 
the  6th  month,  1822,  in  the  eighty-first  year  oi^^^^:^^^ 
her  age.    Being  dead,  she  yet  speaketh  in  tli^[)jj5^jj 
impressive  language  of  conduct  and  example  to 
us  her  survivors  :  "  Follow  me,  as  I  have 
deavored  to  follow  Christ."  She 


was 
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cord  to  her  children,  laboring  by  the  strength  oi.^j^j^*'^ 
her  affection  and  the  aspirations  of  her  spirit,  tc^  '-^ 
gather  them  to  that  city  whose  walls  are  salva.|[^^J^^ 
tion,  and  into  which  doubtless  her  immortal  souL 
hath  entered.  S.  M.  ,1? 


THE  DIVINE  BLESSING. 


If  there  is  any  time  when  we  need,  more  than 
at  others,  the  Divine  blessing,  it  is  when  we  are 
least  thoughtful  of  our  dependence  upon  it,  an 
least  disnosed  to  ask  for  it. 


The  celebrated  Galen  said  employment  was 
nature* s  pJiysician.  It  is  indeed  so  important  to 
happiness  that  indolence  is  justly  considered  the 
parent  of  misery. 
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Letter  from  M.  Gui/on  to  Fenelon^  on  Ms  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  Preceptor  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy. 

[Paris,]  August  18th,  1689. 
"  To  the  Ahhe  de  Fenelon. — I  have  received 
nth  out  surprise,  but  not  without  sincere  joy,  the 
lews  of  your  appointment; — an  appointment, 
lowever,  in  which  it  seems  to  me  his  majesty 
las  done  no  more  than  respond  to  the  just  claims 
vhich  you  have  upon  this  important  ofl&ce.  For 
iome  time  past,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  ap- 
)ointment  should  be  made,  I  have  had  but  little 
ioubt,  that  it  would  devolve  upon  yourself. 

The  last  time  in  which  I  attended  the  reli- 
gious service  of  mass,  at  which  you  administered, 
[  had  an  impression  on  my  mind,  without  being 
ble  to  tell  why  it  should  arise,  tbat  I  might  not 
lereafter  have  so  frequent  opportunities  to  unite 
vith  you  in  this  service.  As  my  thoughts  were 
bus,  in  some  degree,  directed  to  yourself,  the 
ecret  prayer  arose  from  my  heart, —  Oh  that, 
xmid  the  artificer  of  the  world  to  lohich  he  is  ex- 
tosed,  he  may  ever  he  a  man  of  a  simple  and 
'Mldlike  spirit!  I  understand  now,  better  than 
[  did  then,  why  it  was  that  the  Lord  gave  me 
luch  earnest  desire  in  your  behalf. 

I  should  not  be  surprised,  sir,  if  you  should 
xperience  some  degree  of  natural  distaste  and 
'^'^  'epugnance  in  relation  to  the  office  to  which  you 
ire  now  called ;  but  you  will  not  fail  to  commit 
/•ourself  entirely  to  the  Lord,  who  will  enable 
TOM  to  overcome  all  such  trials,  and  will  render 
1,11  other  necessary  aid.  When  the  moment  of 
uty  and  of  action  comes,  you  may  be  assured 
hat  he  will  not  fail  to  bestow  upon  you  those 
lispositions  and  qualifications  which  are  appro- 
mate  to  the  situation  in  which  his  providence 
las  placed  you.  Act  always  without  regard  to 
elf  The  less  you  have  of  self,  the  more  you 
vill  have  of  God.  G-reat  as  are  the  natural  talents 
vhich  God  has  given  you,  they  will  be  found  to 
»e  useful  in  the  employment  to  which  you  are 
low  called,  only  in  proportion  as  they  move  in 
Obedience  to  divine  grace. 
"  You  are  called,  in  God's  providence,  to  aid 
^«  md  to  superintend  in  the  education  of  a  prince  ; 
—a  prince,  too,  whom  with  all  his  faults  God 
oves,  and  whom,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  designs 
0  restore  spiritually  to  himself.  And  I  have  the 
atisfaction  of  believing,  that,  in  the  discharge 
if  this  important  office,  you  will  feel  it  your  duty 
0  act  in  entire  dependence,  moment  by  moment, 
in  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  has 
'  hosen  you  to  be  his  instrumeat  in  this  work  ; 
nd  he  has  chosen  you  for  this  purpose,  while  he 
las  passed  by  others,  because  he  has  enabled  you 
recognize  and  appreciate,  in  your  own  heart, 
he  divine  movement.  Although  you  may  not, 
in  account  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  prince, 
ee  immediately  those  fruits  of  your  labors  which 
I'ou  would  naturally  desire,  still  do  not  be  dis- 
ouraged.     Die  to  yourself  in  your  hopes  and 


expectations,  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Leave 
all  with  God.  Do  not  doubt,  that  the  fruit  will 
come  in  its  season  ;  and  that  God,  through  the 
faith  of  those  that  love  him  and  labor  for  him, 
will  build  up  that  which  is  now  in  ruins.  I  can- 
not conceal  from  you,  what  I  have  already  in- 
timated, my  conviction  in  view  of  the  divine 
providences,  that  God  has  very  merciful  and  fa- 
vorable designs  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  prince ;  and  perhaps  you  will  be  made 
a  blessing  to  the  king,  his  grandfather,  also. 

In  seeing  you  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  la- 
bor, I  cannot  forget,  that  our  facilities  of  corres- 
pondence will  be  somewhat  diminished.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  see  each  other,  or  to  write  to 
each  other,  so  often  as  we  have  done ;  but  it  will 
not  follow,  that  those  Christian  sympathies  which 
have  sprung  up  between  us  will  be  broken.  A 
separation  from  each  other  will  not  interrupt  and 
sunder  the  correspondence  of  the  heart.  My 
soul,  in  reference  to  yourself,  and  in  its  desire 
for  your  spiritual  interests,  is  like  a  lamp  which 
continually  burns  and  consumes  itself  in  the 
Lord's  presence. 

"  This  morning,  in  particular,  my  mind  was 
greatly  exercised.  And  as  I  was  thinking,  in 
connection  with  your  character,  and  your  position 
in  society,  of  the  deep  interest  which  I  had  felt, 
and  which  I  continued  to  feel,  the  thought  arose 
in  my  heart.  Why  is  it  thus?  Why  does  the 
heavy  responsihilitg  of  thus  watching  and  pray- 
ing rest  upon  me,  and  consume  me  ?  1  am  hut 
a  little  child,  an  infant.  But  a  voice  seemed 
to  utter  itself  in  my  heart,  and  to  reply  : — Say 
not  that  thou  art  a  little  one.  I  have  put  my 
word  in  thy  mouth.  Go  where  I  shall  send  thee  ; 
speak  what  I  shall  command. 

I  speak,  then,  because  I  must  do  what  the 
Lord  has  appointed  me  to  do,  and  because  the 
Lord  employs  me  as  an  instrument,  and  speaks 
in  me.  Already  my  prayer  is  in  part  answered. 
When  the  work  is  completed,  and  when  I  see,  in 
the  fall  sanctification  of  a  soul  which  is  so  dear 
to  me,  all  that  I  have  looked  for,  and  all  that  I 
have  expected,  then  shall  I  be  able  to  say.  Now, 
Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ;  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation. 

"  I  remain,  yours  in  our  Lord, 
"Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 


"  LIFE  IS  SWEET." 

"  What,"  I  asked  a  friend,  who  had  been  on 
a  delicious  country  excursion,  *^  did  you  see  that 
best  pleased  you  V 

My  friend  has  cultivated  her  love  of  moral, 
more  than  her  perception  of  physical  beauty, 
and  I  was  not  surprised  when,  after  replying, 
with  a  smile,  that  she  would  tell  me  honestly, 
she  went  on  to  say  :  "My  cousin  took  me  to  see 
a  man  who  had  been  a  clergyman  in  the  Metho- 
dist connection.  He  had  suffered  from  a  nervous 
rheumatism,  and  from  a  complication  of  diseases, 
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aggravated  by  ignorant  drugging.  Every  muscle 
in  bis  body,  excepting  those  which  move  his  eyes 
and  tongue,  is  paralyzed.  His  body  has  become 
as  iron.  His  limbs  have  lost  the  human  form. 
He  has  not  been  lain  on  a  bed  for  seven  years. 
He  suffers  pain.  He  has  invented  a  chair  which 
affords  him  some  alleviation.  His  feelings  are 
fresh  and  kindly,  and  his  mind  is  unimpaired. 
He  reads  constantly.  His  book  is  fixed  in  a  frame 
before  him,  and  he  manages  to  turn  the  leaves 
by  an  instrument  which  he  moves  with  his 
tongue.  He  has  an  income  of  thirty  dollars ! 
This  pittance,  by  the  vigilant  economy  of  his 
wife,  and  some  aid  from  kind  rustic  neighbors, 
bring  the  year  round.  His  wife  is  the  most  gen- 
tle, patient,  and  devoted  of  loving  nurses.  She 
never  has  too  much  to  do,  to  do  all  well ;  no  wish 
or  thought  goes  beyond  the  unvarying  circle  of 
her  conjugal  duty.  Her  love  is  as  abounding  as 
his  wants — her  cheerfulness  as  sure  as  tho  rising 
sun.  She  has  not  for  years  slept  two  hours  con- 
secutively. 

I  did  not  know  which  most  to  reverence,  his 
patience  or  hers!  and  so  I  said  to  them.  Ah  !" 
said  the  good  man,  with  a  most  serene  smile, 

life  is  still  sweet  to  me;  how  can  it  but  be  so 
with  such  a  wife 

And  surely  life  is  sweet  to  her,  who  feels,  every 
hour  of  the  day,  the  truth  of  this  gracious  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Oh,  ye,  who  live  amidst  alternate  sunshine  and 
showers  of  plenty,  to  whom  night  brings  sleep 
and  daylight  freshness — ye  murmurers  and  com- 
plainers  who  fret  in  the  harness  of  life  till  it  galls 
you  to  the  bone — who  recoil  at  the  lightest  bur- 
den, and  shrink  from  a  passing  cloud — consider 
the  magnanimous  sufferer  my  friend  described, 
and  learn  the  divine  art  that  can  distil  sweetness 
from  the  bitterest  cup. — Miss  Sedgwick,  in  Union 
Mag. 


THE  PEQUOT  OF  A  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

An  Authentic  Narrative. 

^'  I  am  an  aged  hemlock  :  the  winds  of  a  hun- 
dred winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches: 
I  am  dead  at  tlie  top/'  said  a  venerable  Mohawk 
chieftain.  The  ancient  Pequot  Indian  woman, 
whose  brief  history  is  here  given,  expressed  her- 
self in  language  alike  figurative  and  natural  to 
the  Indian  race  :  I  am  a  withered  shrub  :  I 
have  stood  a  hundred  years :  all  my  leaves  are 
fallen;  but  water  from  the  river  of  God  still 
keeps  my  root  alive.''  Here  was  a  bright  allu- 
sion, (wanting  in  the  speech  of  the  Mohawk,) 
which  implied  confidence  in  God. 

This  individual,  long  known  in  her  neigh- 
borhood as  the  Good  Old  Ruth,  died  February 
5th,  1833.  The  Pequots,  her  native  tribe,  were 
distinguished  for  cruelty,  and  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  she  herself,  in  early  life, 
possessed  the  same  characteristics.  Her  memory 


reached  back  to  the  period  when  the  eastern 
part  of  Connecticut  was  full  of  Mohegans  and 
Pequots,  and  the  Narragansetts  were  numerous 
in  Rhode  Island. 

Among  these  tribes,  more  than  half  of  her 
life  was  passed.    She  well  remembered  the  en- 
listment of  the  Indians  in  the  army  that  too! 
Louisburg  from  the  French  in  1745,  and  to  h^ 
last  days  would  describe  their  march  in  glowing  j^j 
language — the  women  and  children  foUowin 
them  for  some  miles,  wailing  and  lamenting 
cording  to  their  native  custom.    In  her  youth 
she  resided  awhile  among  the  Narragansetts. 
and  married  one  of  that  tribe,  named  Pomham, 
with  whom  she  removed  to  the  Mohegan  settle-  j,, 
ments  in  the  vicinity  of  New  London,  Connecti 
cut. 

They  lived  together  about  a  dozen  yea 
in  a  low  irregular  manner,  often  wandering  into 
the  neighboring  towns,  and  obtaining  a  subsis- 
tence by  labor  or  begging,  but  by  no  means 
scrupulous  in  their  principles,  or  upright  in 
conduct.     Pomham  at  length  died  ;  the  son8i|, 
went  to  sea,  the  daughters  to  service ;  and,  at| 
fifty  years  of  age,  Ruth  was  left  a  lonely  widow, 
ignorant  of  Christ,  and  with  no  cheering  hopdj,, 
either  for  this  world  or  the  next. 

About  this  period,  she  became  a  constan 
attendant  upon  an  aged  lady,  who  was  very  ini 
firm,  but  intelligent  and  pious.    This  lady 
conversed  with  her  on  the  subject  of  religionjjjjj, 
and  two  young  children  connected  with  t 
family  took  great  pains  to  teach  her  to  read  an 
understand  the  New  Testament.    Its  truth, 
for  the  first  time,  brought  home  to  her  under-^ 
standing,  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  souli 
She  soon  began  to  confess  her  sing  to  God,  an ' 
to  cry  to  him  for  mercy.    The  knowledge  ths 
she  imbibed  from  the  lips  of  these  children^ 
seemed  to  her,  as  she  afterwards  said,  "  swee' 
than  meat  or  sleep." 

Her  situation  was  one  of  great  confinement 
but  whenever  permission  was  given  her  to  go  out 
for  refreshment  or  exercise,  instead  of  availing 
herself  of  it,  she  would  spend  the  time  with 
these  children,  sitting  down  on  a  low  stool  bj 
their  side,  while  they  instructed  her  from  the 
Bible  or  other  good  books — preferring 
privilege  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air,  o* 
rambling  in  the  green  fields.  Thus  was  she 
gently  led,  like  a  little  child,  by  the  instrumen 
tality  of  little  children,  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour;, 
and  after  having,  for  some  time,  given  decided 
evidence  of  piety,  she  was  received  into  the  corn 
munion  of  the  Baptist  church,  about  the 
1790. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life,  she 
resided  with  her  youngest  daughter  in  a  com-' 
fortable  tenement,  where  the  charitable  and  the 
pious  often  went  to  see  her,  and  took  care  that 
in  her  old  age  she  should  not  be  without  some 
of  the  comforts  of  life.    Those  who  knew  hci 
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rigin  and  her  early  history,  were  surprised  at 
he  depth  of  her  Christian  experience  ;  and  even 
rangers  were  often  affected  to  tears,  to  find  so 
eavenly  a  relish  of  divine  things  in  one  so  poor, 
ignorant,  and  so  aged. 

Her  senses   were   very    little   impaired  at 
nety  years  of  age,  but  she  had  never  been  able 
read  very  fluently ;  and  a  visit  from  a  Chris- 
an,  or  even  from  a  child,  who  would  read  to 
er  in  one  of  her  two  precious  books,  her  Bible 
d  psalm  book,  was  a  blessing  for  which  she 
ed  most  devoutly  to  thank  Grod.    For  every 
ttle  article  of  comfort  also,  that  was  presented 
her,  she  would  first  give  thanks  to  God,  and 
len  express  her  gratitude  to  her  earthly  bene- 
ictor. 

The  smallest  of  these  gifts  would  instantly 
rry  her  mind  away  to  its  Author,  and  lead  her 
iiiir  ^^^'^  upon  his  goodness,  sometimes  with  calm 
eli-h  t,  and  sometimes   with    deep  emotion. 
God  is  good,"  she  would  say,  "  0,  how  good  ! 
he  air  that  comes  in  at  my  window,  the  sing- 
g  of  birds,  and  all  the  sounds  I  hear,  tell  me 
lat  he  is  good.    This  fruit  that  I  hold  in  my 
'  and  speaks  of  his  goodness — I  see  it  every- 
^\  here — I  learn  more  of  it  every  day.    Yes,  he 
good,  and  he  is  m?/  Heavenly  Father — that  is 
y  exceeding  joy.^' 

She  often  spoke  of  the  sweet  views  she 
ad  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  heaven,  during  the 
lence  of  the  night,  always  preferring  to  sleep 
one,  that  the  communion  of  her  soul  with  God 
ight  be  undisturbed.  "  It  is  sweet,"  said  she, 
to  be  alone  in  the  night  season  with  my 
iviour." 

A  visitor  once  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
)r  love  to  the  Saviour  was  truly  spiritual,  or 
erely  like  what  we  feel  for  a  dear  earthly 
lend.   ''  Ruth,"  said  she,     do  you  really  love 
we  Saviour  more — "    She  could  proceed  no 
rther,  before  the   aged  woman   raised  her 
rivelled  hand  from  the  bed,  and  exclaimed, 
g  eat  animation,  ''Better  than  all  the  world 
^""■esides — better  than  friend  or  kindred.    He  is 
I  my  hope  and  all  my  joy." 
She    manifested    such    confidence    in  God, 
id  so  happy  an  assurance  of  heaven,  that  faith 
jemed  at  times  lost  in  vision.    Life  had  no 
stressing  doubts  or  cares — neither  had  death 
ly  terrors.   "  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  Father," 
le  would  say :  "  God  will  take  care  of  me  all 
le  diiys  of  my  appointed  time — I  will  wait, 
^•^'^ut  I  am  not  afraid  of  death.    Jesus  has  been 
irough  the  valley,  and  he  will  go  with  me.  I 
ill  lean  upon  his  rod  and  his  staff." 
All   who    came    near  her    shared  in  her 
rayers  and  exhortations;  and  after  she  had  lost 
3r  eyesight,  even  the  sound  of  footsteps  passing 
y,  would  make  her  heart  be  it  quick  with  desire 
»r  the  salvation  of  the  wayfaring  man  and  the 
ranger.    To  some  teachers  who  had  been  in- 
rumental  in  establishino;  a  Sabbath  school  in 


the  neighborhood,  she  said,  "  I  thank  my  God 
for  what  you  have  done.  May  he  bless  you  for 
it.  I  cannot  see  it,  but  I  can  hear  the  little  feet, 
as  they  patter  along  on  the  Sabbath  morning, 
and  I  rejoice  that  they  are  going  where  they 
will  be  taught  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Once,  on  a  cold  day  in  winter,  the  almoners 
of  a  charitable  society  carried  her  a  donation  very 
opportunely.  As  they  opened  their  stores,  her 
daughter  remarked,  "  Mother  will  surely  think 
this  comes  in  answer  to  prayer,  for  when  I  told 
her  this  morning  that  we  had  nothing  left,  she 
bade  me  trust  in  God  and  take  courage,  saying, 
'  I  have  been  young,  and  now  I  am  old,  but  never 
saw  I  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  beg- 
ging bread.'"  Her  mother  from  her  -bed  over- 
heard this  last  sentence,  and  interrupting  her, 
exclaimed,  "  0,  he  has  always  fed  me,  and  he 
always  will ;  none  ever  trusted  in  him  and  was 
forsaken.'' 

At  another  time,  they  arrived  on  their 
charitable  errand  just  as  Ruth  was  about  to  take 
her  dinner.  As  she  was  blind,  they  entered  un- 
observed. Her  food  consisted  of  a  kind  of  soup, 
made  by  boiling  bones  in  corn  water,  and  it 
stood  before  her  in  a  rusty  tin  basin.  After 
tasting  it,  she  folded  her  hands  and  asked,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  one  of  the  visitors,  "  a 
most  heavenly  blessing."  Her  words  were  slow, 
but  she  expressed  herself  with  great  propriety 
and  fervency.  The  idea  she  conveyed  was,  that 
as  God  had  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
with  manna  from  heaven,  so  she  in  her  poverty 
had  been  sustained  by  the  same  kind  hand  ;  and 
she  prayed  that  she  might  always  have  a  thank- 
ful heart,  and  as  good  and  as  sweet  food  as  that 
which  was  then  before  her. 

In  a  message  to  an  absent  minister,  whose 
prayers  and  conversation  had  yielded  her  great 
delight  and  comfort,  she  said,  "  Tell  that  dear 
mnn  what  happiness  I  have.  Last  night  I  had 
such  views  of  heaven  that  I  thought  I  heard  the 
music  of  the  angelic  host,  and  saw  the  Saviour 
face  to  face.  I  could  not  believe  but  I  was 
there,  till  I  called  to  my  child,  and  she  answered 
me.  O,  it  was  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss  ! 
Tell  him  that  this  is  my  continual  frame  of  mind." 

In  October,  1^32,  Ruth  entered  her  hun- 
dredth year.  She  was  exceedingly  shrivelled, 
and  had  been  bhnd  about  five  years,  but  she  was 
able  to  sit  up  a  great  part  of  each  day,  and  to 
walk  with  her  staff  from  the  bed  to  the  fire.  It 
seemed  probable  that  she  might  live  much 
longer,  but  an  accidental  wound  in  her  hand, 
made  by  a  favorite  dog,  was  followed  by  morti 
fication  and  sudden  death.  The  last  distinct 
words  she  uttered  were,  "  Come,  my  .Saviour, 
come  1"  Happy,  happy  old  woman  1  Glorious 
the  grace  of  that  gospel  thus  manifested  in  her 
— triumphant  in  poverty,  infirmity,  and  death  ! 
Thine,  0  blessed  Saviour !  be  all  the  glory  ! 

Mott's  Sketches. 
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SUFFERINGS  OF  RICHARD  SELLER. 

Richard  Seller  was  a  fisherman  of  Kilnsea,  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  been  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  as  held  by  the  Society 
of  Friends.  During  the  war  between  the  English 
and  Dutch,  about  the  year  1665,  he  was  pressed 
at  Scarborough  into  the  king's  service,  and 
forcibly  conveyed  on  board  the  flag  ship  ^'  Royal 
Prince,"  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Spragg,  and  having  on  board  nearly  one  thou- 
sand men.  Being  commanded  to  go  to  work  at 
the  capstan,  he  declined,  and  told  them  that  not 
being  free  to  do  the  king's  work,  he  would  not 
live  at  his  charge  for  victuals.  Upon  this  the 
boatswain's  mate  beat  him  severely  :  and  he  was 
ordered  on  the  quarter  deck,  where  the  captain 
asking  him  the  reason  of  his  refusing  to  fight, 
or  partake  of  the  ship's  provisions,  he  replied 
that  he  was  afraid  of  ofi"ending  God,  and,  durst 
not  fight  with  carnal  weapons  ;  whereupon  the 
captain  also  fell  upon  him  with  his  cane,  knock- 
ing him  down  three  or  four  times  on  the  deck, 
and  beating  him  very  severely  as  long  as  he  had 
strength  to  do  it.  One  Thomas  Horner  coming 
up,  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  Richard, 
entreated  the  captain  "  to  be  merciful,  for  he 
knew  him  to  be  an  honest  and  good  man  but 
the  captain  in  his  fury  exclaimed,  "he  is  a 
Quaker — I  will  beat  his  brains  out !"  and  falling 
upon  him  again,  beat  him  until  he  became  ex- 
hausted, and  then  called  another  person  to  help 
him.  After  this  they  tied  ropes  to  his  wrists, 
and  reeving  the  ropes  through  two  blocks  in  the 
mizen-shrouds,  hoisted  him  up  aloft,  and  fas- 
tened the  ropes,  so  that  he  hung  there  by  his 
wrists  for  some  time,  a  butt  for  the  vulgar  jests 
of  this  wicked  crew.  Then  they  let  fiy  the  ropes, 
and  he  fell  upon  the  deck.  The  captain  called 
to  the  boatswain's  mate,  to  "  take  the  Quakerly 
dog  away,  and  put  him  to  the  capstans,  and 
make  him  work,  and  beat  him,  and  spare  him 
not."  This  man  performed  his  officer's  command 
thoroughly,  beating  Richard  unmercifully,  tying 
his  hands  to  the  capstan,  and  making  the  men 
thus  haul  him  round  with  them  by  main  force. 
But  the  fastenings  of  his  hands  coming  loose  by 
some  means  which  no  one  could  explain,  the 
conscience  of  this  guilty  man  appears  to  have 
been  aroused ;  he  thought  it  was  done  by  an  in- 
visible hand ;  and  his  mind  was  so  strongly  af- 
fected by  the  circumstance,  that  he  *^  promised 
before  God  and  man,  that  he  would  never  beat 
nor  cause  to  be  beaten,  either  Quaker  or  any 
other  man  that  refused  for  conscience-sake  to  act 
for  the  king ;  and  if  he  should,  he  wished  he 
might  lose  his  right  hand." 

This  man's  turn  came  now  to  suffer.  He  was 
called  up  before  the  admiral,  for  refusing  any 
longer  to  beat  Richard  Seller  :  and  being  desired 
to  answer  for  himself,  ho  said,  "I  have  beaten 
him  very  sore ;  and  I  seized  his  arms  to  the 
capstan's  bars,  and  forced  them  to  heave  him 


Alter 


about,  and  beat  him, — and  in  three  or  four  times 
of  the  capstan's  going  about,  the  seizings  were 
loosed,  and  he  came  and  sat  down  by  me.  Then  If' 
I  called  the  men  from  the  capstan  and  had  them 
sworn,  whether  they  had  loosed  him  or  not;  butP^'^^ 
they  all  denied  that  they  either  loosed  him  or  ^^f"^^' 
knew  by  what  means  he  was  loosed;  neithei  ^''^^ 
could  the  seizings  ever  be  found.    Therefore  I  Seller 
did  and  do  believe  that  it  was  an  invisible  power  f 
that  set  him  at  liberty,  and  I  did  promise  before 
God  and  the  company,  that  I  would  never  bea^iip 
a  Quaker  again,  nor  any  man  else  for  conscienci 
sake."    At  this  the  admiral  told  him,  that  hi|i  s«"^ 
must  lose  his  cane  (the  insignia  of  his  office  ; 
which  he  willingly  yielded.  He  added,  that  "h 
must  also  lose  his  place ;"  which  also  he  w 
willing  to  do.    He  then  told  him  "  he  must  loi 
his  right  hand ;"  when  he  held  it  out,  and  \ 
"  take  it  from  me  if  you  please.'^    So  they  too 
his  cane  from  him,  and  displaced  him,  but  didi 
not  fulfil  the  other  barbarous  threat. 

Richard  was  given  in  charge  by  the  admir; 
to  seven  men,  who  were  commanded  to  beat  hi 
wherever  they  met  with  him,  for  seven  days  an 
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nights,  and  to  make  him  work  ;  the  first 
which  they  did  till  they  were  weary,  and  desire 
to  be  excused.  Another  man  then  undertook 
it,  and  beat  him  occasionally  for  a  day  and 
night ;  when  he  also  desired  to  be  excused.  Thi 
admiral  having  him  stripped,  and  examining  hij 
body,  could  find  no  bruises  ;  at  which  he  gre 
angry  with  the  men,  for  not  beating  him  enoughj 
but  Captain  Fowler  replied  to  him,  "  I  havi 
beaten  him  myself  as  much  as  would  have  kille« 
an  ox."  The  jester,  (a  silly  man  often  in  tho, 
days  retained  about  the  persons  of  the  nobilit; 
to  make  merriment  by  his  fooleries,)  who  ha 
instigated  them  to  the  hoisting  punishment; 
said,  ''he  had  him  hung  a  great  while  by  th 
arms  up  aloft  in  the  shrouds;"  and  the  meni 
declared,  "  they  also  had  beaten  him  very  sore 
but  they  might  as  well  have  beaten  the  main 
mast."  The  admiral,  however,  was  inexorable  ;;  ..^ 
Richard  was  laid  in  irons,  and  the  ship's  compa-jinreiib 
ny  by  proclausatiou  prohibited,  on  pain  of  similariifiqiiioo: 
punishment,  from  providing  him  with  food.  Scj^oafe 
he  lay  in  irons  day  and  night  for  nearly  twdj^liflsad 
weeks,  and  would  probably  have  famished,  bufcUDoirtf 
that  two  Friends  of  Bridlington  had,  early  after  naDyye 
his  seizure,  sent  him  a  supply  of  provisions.  As|l)ysea, 
it  was,  he  grew  very  ill  with  a  fever.  Afterjtkpefor, 
some  days,  the  remainder  of  his  food  being  takenjlffiereifii] 
away,  the  carpenter's  mate  secretly  provided  himldieto-Q 
with  some  refreshments,  telling  him  that  he  hadfforfear, 
of  his  own,  independent  of  the  ship's  provis-nand^^ 
ions,  and  that  before  he  came  on  board  he  was^bodreo 
strictly  charged  by  his  wife  and  mother,  "  that< science.; 
if  any  Quakers  came  on  board,  he  should  be  Xayji}; 
kind  to  them ;"  he  added  that  he  had  also  latelyUliatif , 
received  a  letter  from  them,  wherein  they  re-uppear, 
peated  their  charge,  "to  remember  his  promise,  1^. 
and  be  kind  to  Quakers,  if  any  were  on  board."  Hmfgrgj 
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'his  man,  however,  was  sooq  sent  away  from  the 
tiigpssel  on  some  occasion,  and  Eichard  remained 
^  nthout  sustenance  for  three  days  and  nights, 
iti     After  suffering  in  this  way  for  a  considerable 
in  ime,  the  admiral  called  a  council  of  war,  com- 
M  losed  of  the  officers  of  that  and  other  ships,  to 
tii  iecide  on  the  final  punishment  to  which  Richard 
re  5eller  should  be  condemned.  Being  so  lame  with 
i»  he  irons  that  he  could  not  stand,  he  was  set  on 
ifli  he  bulk  head  to  hear  his  sentence.  The  judge 
l)ei  r  president,  who  was  governor  of  Dover  Castle, 
ras  a  papist ;  and  when  they  were  much  divided 
a  sentiment,  to  what  death  to  subject  their 
irisoner,  this  man  proposed  that  he  "  should  be 
>ut  in  a  barrel  or  cask  driven  full  of  nails  with 
heir  points  inwards,  and  so  rolled  to  death." 
^ut  the  council  of  war  thinking  this  too  horrible 
.  punishment,  agreed  that  he  should  be  hung. 
Dhe  poor  innocent  prisoner  meanwhile  was  lift- 
ng  up  his  heart  to  the  God  of  his  life ;  who 
eft  him  not  in  his  extremity,  but  raised  his  mind 
.bove  all  earthly  things,  endued  him  with  sud- 
len  strength,  and  enabled  him  to  declare  to  the 
ssembiy,  that  "  the  hearts  of  kings  themselves 
rere  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  so  were  theirs 
,nd  his ;  that  he  valued  not  wha^t  they  could  do 

0  this  his  body,  for  he  was  at  peace  with  God 
ind  with  all  mankind,  even  with  them,  his  ad- 
ersaries ;  that  he  could  never  die  in  a  better 
ondition,  for  the  Lord  had  satisfied  him  that 
lis  sins  were  forgiven,  and  he  was  glad  in 
lis  mercy  that  He  had  made  him  willing  to 
uffer  for  his  name's  sake — that  he  was  heartily 
/lad  and  did  really  rejoice  with  a  seal  to  the 
amo  in  his  heart."  His  accusers  and  judges 
ould  not  bear  this,  and  most  of  them  slunk 
way.    A  man  came  and  laid  his  hand  on  Rich- 

1  d's  shoulder,  saying,  where  are  all  thy  accu- 
ers?"  And  looking  round  he  found  them  gone. 
Jhe  admiral,  however,  being  still  there,  he 
howed  him  his  terrible  sores,  produced  by  the 

irons  on  his  limbs;  and  an  old  soldier  coming 
Lp,  put  ofT  his  cap,  and  kneeling  down  upon  his 
>ared  knees  before  the  commander,  with  the  ob- 
equious  etiquette  of  the  navy,  begged  his  par- 
lOii  three  times,  and  having  got  liberty  to  speak 
bus  addressed  him  :  "  Noble  Sir  Edward,  you 
:now  that  I  have  served  his  majesty  under  you 
jany  years,  both  in  this  nation  and  other  nations, 
y  sea,  and  you  were  always  a  merciful  man  : 
lierefore  do  I  entreat  you  in  all  kindness,  to  be 
nerciful  to  this  poor  man,  who  is  condemned  to 

!  lie  to-morrow,  and  only  for  denying  your  order 
"or  fear  of  offending  God,  and  for  conscience-sake; 
tiid  we  have  but  one  man  on  board,  out  of  nine 
lundred  and  fifty,  which  doth  refuse  for  con- 

!  science-sake  ;  and  shall  we  take  his  life  away  ? 
Sfay,  God  forbid.  For  he  hath  already  declared, 
;hat  if  we  take  his  life,  there  shall  a  judgment 

lippear  on  some  on  board  within  eight  and  forty 
liours  ;  and  to  me  it  hath  appeared  ;  therefore  I 
im  forced  to  come  upon  quarter-deck  before  you, 


and  my  spirit  is  one  with  his.  And  therefore  I 
desire  you  in  all  kindness,  when  you  take  his 
life,  to  give  me  the  liberty  to  go  off ;  for  I  shall 
not  be  willing  to  serve  his  majesty  any  longer  on 
board  ship.  So  I  do  entreat  you  once  more,  to 
be  merciful  to  this  poor  man." 

The  chief  gunner  also,  who  had  been  formerly 
a  captain,  came  in  the  same  humble  manner, 
and  begged  for  Richard's  life.  The  admiral, 
however,  persisted,  and  desired  him  to  go  down, 
and  spend  the  day  in  taking  leave  of  his  ac- 
quaintances on  board.  That  night  one  of  the 
men  kindly  offered  him  the  use  of  his  hammock, 
and  he  obtained  the  luxury  which  had  long  been 
denied  him,  whilst  he  lay  continually  in-  irons, 
of  a  good  night's  rest.  About  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  the  captains  of  the  other  ships, 
who  had  joined  in  the  council  of  war,  having 
come  on  board,  and  a  rope  being  fastened  on  the 
mizen-yard  arm,  with  a  boy  ready  to  turn  him 
off,  Richard  was  brought  out  to  be  executed. 
And  coming  to  the  spot,  the  commander  asked 
the  council  how  their  judgment  stood?  And 
most  of  them  consenting,  he  turned  to  the  pri- 
soner, and  desired  him  freely  to  speak,  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  before  his  execution.  He  replied 
that  he  had  little  at  present  to  say.  Then  came 
a  man  who  bid  him  go  forward  to  be  hung;  and 
he  stepping  on  the  gunnel  to  go  towards  the 
rope,  the  commander  bid  him  stop  there,  if  he 
had  anything  to  say.  At  this  juncture,  when 
perhaps  the  hearts  of  some  were  sofiening  at 
the  fate  which  seemed  impending  over  this  inno- 
cent sufferer,  the  person  who  had  acted  as  judge 
on  the  trial,  incautiously  showed  his  bigotry  by 
the  remark,  Sir  Edward  is  a  m.erciful  man  that 
puts  that  heretic  to  no  worse  death  than  hang- 
ing." The  word  heretic  struck  the  ear  of  the 
admiral,  who  professed  himself  a  protestant;  and 
scorning  to  be  made  a  tool  to  execute  the  ven- 
geance of  a  papist,  he  turned  quickly  about,  and 
asked  him  what  he  had  said.  "  I  say,"  replied 
he,  "  that  3''0u  are  a  merciful  man,  that  puts  him 
to  no  worse  death  than  hanging."  "  But,"  said 
the  commander,  "  what  is  that  other  word  that 
thou  saidst? — that  heretic — -I  say,  he  is  more  a 
Christian  than  thyself ;  for  I  do  believe  thou 
wouldst  hang  me,  if  it  were  in  thy  power."  And 
turning  to  his  prisoner,  he  said,  "  Come  down 
again ;  I  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head,  for  I 
cannot  make  one  hair  grow."  He  immediately 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  three  times  over,  that 
if  any  credible  man  on  board  would  give  evi- 
dence that  Richard  had  done  any  thing  deserving 
of  death,  he  should  have  it;  but  no  one  appear- 
ing, he  proclaimed,  that  the  Quaker  was  as 
free  a  man  as  any  on  board."  So  the  men  who 
filled  the  shrouds,  tops  and  decks,  heaved  up 
their  hats,  and  loudly  cried,  God  bless  Sir  Ed- 
ward, he  is  a  merciful  man."  And  thus  did  the. 
Almighty  Care-taker  of  his  lowly  dependent 
children,  defeat  the  evil  intentions  of  those  who 
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sought  the  life  of  this  faithful  sufferer  for  the 
cause  of  a  pure  conscience,  and  for  his  testimony 
to  the  peaceful  nature  of  true  Christianity.  Great 
was  the  peace  with  which  his  soul  was  filled  on 
this  memorable  day.  Much  kindness  was  shown 
to  him  by  all  on  board  ;  but  he  declared  that 
"  the  great  kindness  of  the  Lord  exceeded  all." 

Being  thus  preserved  from  death,  he  was  soon 
after  made  instrumental  to  the  saving  of  the 
ship,  and  the  lives  of  many  on  board.  It  appears 
that  he  was  visited  by  a  remarkable  dream  or 
vision,  in  which  it  was  shown  him  that  the  ves- 
sel would  be  engaged  with  the  Dutch  on  a  certain 
sand- bank,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  running 
aground,  and  so  becoming  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 
And  though  it  was  death  by  the  rules  of  the 
navy  for  any  one  to  say  anything  calculated  to 
discourage  the  crew  in  time  of  battle,  yet  he  was 
not  easy  without  mentioning  the  circumstance  to 
one  or  two  of  the  oflScers and  when  afterwards 
they  were  engaged  in  battle,  he  from  the  shrouds 
pointed  out  to  the  pilot  the  very  sand-bank 
which  had  been  marvellously  manifested  to  him 
several  days  before,  when  he  and  the  rest  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  such  a  shoal.  The 
vessel  was  immediately  put  about,  in  spite  of 
the  commander's  orders  to  the  contrary,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  danger ;  and  they  were 
thus  suddenly  rescued  from  running  aground 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  despised  and 
abused  man.  During  the  engagement,  he  was 
employed  in  attending  to  the  poor  wounded  and 
dying  men  ;  and  again  saved  the  ship  from  dan- 
ger, by  pointing  out  a  fire-ship  rapidly  approach- 
ing them  through  the  smoke,  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, in  order  to  set  them  on  fire  by  the 
collision  which  would  soon  have  taken  place. 

About  a  week  after  this,  they  were  again  en- 
gaged with  the  Dutch,  and  T^ichard  was  as  before 
employed  in  carrying  down  and  attending  to  the 
wounded  men.  This  day  they  lost  about  two 
hundred  of  their  ship's  company.  In  describing 
this  day's  work  he  says,  the  lieutenant  meet- 
ing me,  asked  me  if  I  had  received  any  wound? 
I  told  him  none.  He  asked, '  how  I  came  to  be 
so  bloody  ?'  Then  I  told  him  it  was  with  carry- 
ing down  wounded  men.^  So  he  took  me  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  me ;  and  this  was  the  same 
lieutenant  that  persecuted  me  so  with  irons  at 
the  first." 

Soon  after  this,  the  vessel  arriving  near  Cha- 
tham, the  admiral  came  up  to  Richard,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  head,  said,  "  thou  hast  done 
well,  and  very  well  too,"  and  gave  him  liberty 
to  go  ashore.  Richard  requested  from  him  a 
certificate,  to  show  that  he  had  not  run  away. 
The  admiral,  knowing  he  was  a  fisherman,  and 
likely,  from  his  occupation,  to  be  exposed  again 
to  be  pressed  on  board  some  ship  of  war,  said, 
•  "  thou  shalt  have  one  to  keep  thee  clear  at  home, 
and  also  in  thy  fishing  ;"  and  having  it  made 
out^  he  signed  it,  and  gave  it  to  Richard,  wish- 


ing him  well,  and  desiring  to  hear  from  him  if 
he  got  well  home.  His  pay  was  offered  him  ; 
but  he  refused  it,  and  told  them  he  had  money 
of  his  own,  which  he  hoped  would  serve  him 
till  he  reached  his  home. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  narrative  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  faithful  man,  who,  rather  than  vio- 
late his  conscience  by  being  instrumental  to 
destroy  other  men's  lives,  endured  with  patience 
many  sore  trials,  loving  not  his  life  unto  the 
death  ;"  but  was  freely  resigned  to  martyrdom 
for  his  testimony  against  war,  and  was  preserved 
from  it  at  the  last  extremity,  by  a  memorable  in- 
terposition of  Him  who  can  change  the  hearts 
and  purposes  of  men  at  his  will.  And  thus  was 
he  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  who,  conscious  at  length  of  his  inno- 
cence and  virtue,  became  his  friends  and  fa- 
vorers. 
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PHILADELPHIA  TWELFTH  MONTH  6,  1856, 

In  our  last  number  we  alluded  to  the  proposi- 
tion made  in  some  of  the  southern  papers,  to 
revive  the  African  slave  trade,  and  published 
the  remarks  of  the  Charleston  Standard  advo- 
cating that  measure.  The  result  of  the  late 
election  for  president  appears  to  have  revived 
the  hopes  of  some  of  the  southern  people,  that 
the  government  will  be  prepared  to  extend  the 
curse  of  human  slavery  over  territory  now  free; 
and  that  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  revive  the  horrors  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade.  We  were  not  however  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  government  of  any  State 
of  the  American  Union  would  press  this  propo-' 
sition  upon  the  Legislature,  but  within  the  past 
week,  we  have  read  the  message  of  Governor 
Adams  to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
openly  advocating  the  revival  of  a  traffic  which 
has  been  denounced  as  piracy,  by  nearly  all  civil- 
ized nations,  our  own  included.  It  is  also  xe-l 
ported  that  the  views  of  the  Governor  have  I 
so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  the  Legislature  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  that  part  of  the 
message  which  proposes  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade.  In  this  remarkable  document  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  law  be  passed  exempting  at  least 
one  slave  from  seizure  for  any  debt  which  may 
hereafter  be  contracted  by  the  holder,  that  thus 
each  white  man  who  acquires  "  this  species  of 
property"  may  become  personally  interested  ia 
sustaining  the  institution.    He  then  proceeds  to 
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urge  his  views  upon  the  Legislature  by  the  fol- 
lowing arguments,  which  we  quote  for  the  infor- 
mation of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have 
!the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  document. 

i  The  consumption  of  cotton  has  steadily  in- 
'creased,  and  will  in  a  few  years  exceed  the  sup- 
ply— not  from  want  on  our  part,  of  land  on  which 
to  grow  it,  but  from  want  of  operators  to  culti- 
vate it.  The  demands  for  the  article  being  great- 
er than  the  supply,  the  price  must  go  up,  in  the 
absence  of  all  disturbing  causes.  As  long  as  this 
continues  to  be  the  case,  we  must  prosper;  but 
the  certain  effect  of  high  prices  will  be  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  it  in  foreign  countries,  and  in 
time  to  destroy  the  monopoly  which  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed.  The  possession  of  this  monopoly 
is  the  chief  element  of  Southern  prosperity,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  manufacturing  interest  on 
us  for  a  supply  of  this  article  will  continue  to 
prove  to  be  one  of  our  strongest  safeguards. 
The  amount  of  cotton  now  grown  in  the  East 
Indies  should  open  our  eyes  to  our  true  policy. 
The  idea  that  African  slaves  only  can  successful- 
ly ^ro.-w  cotton,  is  an  entire  mistake.  Under 
British  domination,  free  SLAJES  are  now  pro- 
ducing in  the  East  more  than  the  entire  crop  of 
sj  the  United  States  in  1820.  From  a  report  of  the 
Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  it  appears  that 
during  the  year  1855  the  shipments  of  cotton  to 
G-reat  Britain  were  from  the  United  States,  in 
round  numbers,  679,000,000  of  pounds,  and 
>om  the  East  Indies,  Egypt  and  Brazil, 
202,000,000  of  pounds.  Whenever  England  and 
:he  Continent  can  procure  their  supply  of  the  raw 
material  elsewhere  than  from  us,  and  the  cotton 
States  are  limited  to  the  home  market,  then  will 
3ur  doom  be  sealed.  Destroy  the  value  of  slave 
labor  and  emancipation  follows  inevitably.  This 
England,  our  commercial  rival,  clearly  sees,  and 
bience  her  systematic  efforts  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
luction  of  cotton  in  the  East.  The  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  those  efforts  will  in- 
3ite  her  to  redouble  them.  The  East  Indies 
ibound  in  fertile  land  and  cheap  labor.  France 
00,  is  encouraging  and  stimulating  its  growth  in 
A.lgeria,  with  like  advantages  of  soil  and  labor. 
To  maintain  our  present  position,  we  must  have 
heap  labor  also.  This  can  be  obtained  in  but 
me  way — by  re-opening  the  African  slave  trade. 
Until  Providence  interposes  and  changes  his  or- 
ganism, the  African  must  continue  to  be  a 
'  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.'^  It  is 
:  diseased  sentimentality  which  starts  back  at 
he  idea  of  legalizing  the  slave  trade,  and  at  the 
>a.me  time  contemplates  without  emotion  the 
'ruel  servitude  which  capital  exacts  of  labor,  all 
he  world  over.  There  was  a  time  when  canting 
Philanthropists  had  instilled  into  us  a  belief  that 
lavery  was  wrong.  Investigation  has  entirely 
hanged  the  once  common  sentiment  on  this  point. 


The  South  now  believes  that  a  mysterious  Provi- 
dence has  brought  the  two  races  together  on  this 
continent  for  wise  purposes,  and  that  the  exist- 
ing relation  has  been  mutually  beneficial.  South- 
ern slavery  has  elevated  the  African  to  a  degree 
of  civilization  which  the  black  race  has  never  at- 
tained in  any  other  age  or  country.  ^'  We  see 
it  now  in  its  true  light,  and  regard  it  as  the  most 
safe  and  stable  basis  for  free  institutions  in  the 
world.'' 

Had  the  slave  trade  never  been  closed,  the 
equilibrium  between  the  North  and  South  would 
not  have  been  destroyed.  The  North  has  had 
the  Old  World  from  which  to  draw  her  supply 
of  labor,  and  hence  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
North-wGst.  Since  1808  the  South  has  supplied 
,  her  own  labor,  and  has  necessarily  made  slower 
progress  in  settling  up  the  South-west,  If  the 
trade  were  open  now,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
South  would  not  consent  to  close  it;  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  answer  to  the  argument  derived 
from  the  mere  sentiment  that  is  arrayed  against 
the  proposition.  It  is  apprehended  that  the 
opening  of  this  trade  will  lessen  the  value  of 
slaves,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  institution. 
It  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
unrestricted  immigration  has  not  diminished  the 
value  of  labor  in  the  North-western  section  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  cry  there  is,  want  of 
labor,  notwithstanding  capital  has  the  pauperism 
of  the  Old  World  to  press  into  its  grinding  ser- 
vice. If  we  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  slave 
labor,  then  we  must  expect  to  be  supplied  with  a 
species  of  labor  we  do  not  want,  and  which  is, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  antagonistic  to 
our  institutions.  It  is  much  better  that  our 
drays  should  be  driven  by  slaves — that  our  fac- 
tories should  be  worked  by  slaves — that  our 
hotels  should  be  served  by  slaves — that  our 
locomotives  should  be  manned  by  slaves,  than 
that  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  introduction, 
from  any  quarter,  of  a  population  alien  to  us  by 
birth,  training  and  education,  and  which,  in  the 
process  of  time,  must  lead  to  that  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  ^'  which  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  maintain  free  institutions  in  all 
wealthy  and  highly  civilized  nations  where  such 
institutions  as  ours  do  not  exist."  In  all  Slave- 
holding  States  true  policy  dictates  that  the  su- 
perior race  should  direct,  and  the  inferior  per- 
form all  menial  service.  Competition  between 
the  white  and  black  man  for  this  service  may 
not  disturb  Northern  sensibility,  but  it  does  not 
exactly  suit  our  latitude.  Irrespective,  however, 
of  interest,  the  act  of  Congress  declaring  the 
slave  trade  piracy,  is  a  brand  upon  us  which  I 
think  it  important  to  remove.  If  the  trade  be 
piracy,  the  slave  must  be  plunder ;  and  no  in- 
genuity can  avoid  the  logical  necessity  of  such 
conclusion.  My  hopes  and  fortunes  are  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  this  form  of  society.  I 
feel  that  I  would  be  wanting  in  duty,  if  I  did  not 
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urge  you  to  withdraw '  your  assent  to  an  act, 
which  is  itself  a  direct  condemnation  of  our  in- 
stitutions. But  we  have  interests  to  enforce  a 
course  of  self-respect.  I  believe,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  more  slaves  are  necessary  to 
a  continuance  of  our  monopoly  in  plantation  pro- 
ducts. I  believe  that  they  are  necessary  to  the 
full  development  of  our  whole  round  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  resources;  that  they  are 
necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  South  to  an 
equality  of  power  in  the  General  Government, 
perhaps  to  the  very  integrity  of  slave  society,  dis- 
turbed as  it  has  been  by  causes  which  have  in- 
duced an  undue  proportion  of  the  ruling  race. 
To  us  have  been  committed  the  fortunes  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  society,  resulting  from  the  union 
of  unequal  races.  It  has  vindicated  its  claim  to 
the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  humanity.  It 
has  civilized  and  christianized  the  African.  It 
has  exalted  the  white  race  .itself  to  higher  hopes 
and  purposes,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  the  most 
sacred  obligation  that  we  should  give  it  the  means 
of  expansion,  and  that  we  should  press  it  for- 
ward to  a  perpetuity  of  progress.'' 

,  It  is  with  sorrow  of  heart  that  we  record  such 
sen  timents  as  emanating  from  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
State  governments.  How  far  these  views  may  find 
favor  in  the  south,  time  must  determine,  but  there 
is  every  probability  that  this  subject  will  claim 
the  attention  of  Congress;  and  judging  from  past 
aggressions  of  the  slave  power,  we  have  reason 
to  fear,  not  only  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade, 
but  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  territory  | 
now  free. 

While  the  members  of  our  Society  may  feel 
themselves  restrained  from  active  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  it  becomes  each  indi- 
vidual to  enquire  how  far  his  personal  influence 
can  be  exerted  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  iniqui- 
ty which  threatens  the  destruction  of  our  beloved 
country. 

Our  principles  prevent  us  from  opposing  what 
we  believe  wrong  by  a  resort  to  violence  of  any 
kind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  profession  that 
should  prevent  us  from  protesting  against  iniqui- 
ty, and  doing  what  our  hands  find  to  do  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
When  we  have  done  this  in  the  peaceable  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  we  have  only  to  renew  our  faith 
in  the  divine  power,  and  rest  in  the  consciousness 
that  we  have  done  what  we  could,  leaving  the 
result  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies 
of  nations. 


Mary  W.  Thurston,  wife  of  Joseph  D.  Thurston,  of 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age. 

And  on  the  19th  of  last  month,  their  youngest  child, 
Anna,  of  scarlet  fever,  in  the  third  year  of  her  age. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Suffering  Poor  will  be  held  in  the 
Comnaittee  room  of  Cherry  Street  Meeting  House, 
this  (Seventh  day)  evening,  at  7J  o'clock,  at  which 
Friends  are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  late  Enoch 
Lewis  appeared  in  the  39fch  number  of  volume 
ninth  of  Friends'  Review,  and  were  probably 
written  not  long  before  the  decease  of  the  venera- 
ble and  lamented  editor  of  that  Journal. 

His  long  experience  and  ripe  judgment  entitle 
his  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  pro- 
fess to  stand  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  as 
ambassadors  for  Christ. 

The  "  manner  of  preaching"  has  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Editors  of  the  Friend,  pub- 
lished in  London.  A  correspondent  of  that 
Journal,  in  alluding  to  the  subject,  makes  the 
following  observations,  which  are  applicable  to 
some  of  the  meetings  in  this  country. 

We  have  in  our  meeting,  (a  large  one,)  very 
often  to  witness  what  is  very  trying  and  dis- 
couraging, particularly  to  the  young.  We  have 
a  man  Friend  who  has  filled  the  station  of  a 
minister  for  many  years.  He  has  naturally  a 
clear  strong  voice ;  and  yet  he  drops  his  voice  so 
at  the  end  of  sentences,  and  often  speaks  so  low 
and  indistinctly,  that  more  than  one  half  the 
meeting  lose  any  benefit  from  his  communica- 
tions, whilst  others  have  to  make  great  eiiort  to 
catch  the  import  of  what  he  says.  We  have 
another,  a  woman  Friend,  who  also  has  a  good 
voice,  but  she  introduces  an  '  a'  between  every 
two  or  three  words,  and  thus  mars  what  would 
otherwise  be  rather  an  agreeable  delivery.  We 
have  a  third,  also  a  woman,  who  speaks  so  low, 
with  her  head  held  down,  that  I  have  never  yet 
heard  a  whole  sentence  she  has  uttered  ;  and  I 
sit  too,  with  regard  to  her,  in  a  favorable  situa- 
tion for  hearing." 

Believing  that  a  subject  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, is  worthy  of  a  little  space  in  a  periodical 
devoted  to  the  "  interests  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,"  I  forward  these  remarks,  with  the 
communication  referred  to,  for  insertion. 
Philadelphia,  11th  mo,  20th,  1856. 


Died, — By  consumption,  on  the  27th  of  10th  month 
last,  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  residence  of  her  mother, 


TONES  AND  GESTURES  IN  PREACHING. 

"  The  following  advice  is  appended  to 


the 

Queries  for  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
in  the  Book  of  DiscipKne  of  our  Yearly  Meet 
ing  :  '  It  is  earnestly  and  affectionately  recom 
mended,  that  ministers  and  elders  watch  over 
one  another  for  good,  to  help  those  who  are 
exercised  in  the  ministry  in  the  right  line  :  dis. 
couraging  forward  spirits  that  run  into  wordg 
without  life  and  power ;  advising  against  alfcc. 
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tation  of  tones  and  gestures,  and  every  thing 
,    that  would  hurt  their  service;  yet  encouraging 
'    the  humble,  careful  traveller;  '  speaking  a  word 
in  season  to  them  that  are  weary/  Though 
Ij    far  from  admitting,  with  the  superficial  Chester- 
le    field,  that  the  manner  is  as  important  as  the 
e,    matter,  even  in  the  common  aifairs  of  life,  yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  ihat  the  manner,  even 
in  the  solemn  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
is  too  important  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded. 
In  every  communication,  the  less  there  is  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  hearers  from  the 
matter  to  any  peculiarity  of  manner,  the  clearer 
and  more  permanent  will  the  impression  proba- 
bly be.    1  remember  reading,  many  years  ago, 
]^    some  observations  upon  style,  in  which  the 
author  lays  down  the  position  that  a  perfect 
,^    sentence  must  convey  the  meaning  intended,  so 
clearly,  and  apparently  so  naturally,  that  the 
,ij    reader  would  not  be  left  to  imagine  that  the  ex- 
pressions  used  were  any  other  than  such  as  every 
body  else  would  have  employed  on  the  same  oc- 
I  casion.  Every  emotion  of  the  mind,  particularly 
I  when  a  strong  one,  appears,  to  some  extent,  to 
prompt  its  peculiar  tone  ajid  gesture  ;  but  it  is 
of  particular  importance  that  these  indications 
should  not  be  permitted  to  run  into  excess.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  Friends  in  the  ministry, 
^    and  valuable  ones  too,  sometimes  fall,  perhaps 
^   imperceptibly  to  tbemselves,  into  habits  of  tone, 
gesture,  or  manner,  which  cannot  fail  to  divert 
the  attention  of  their  hearers  from  the  matter, 
j^'^    however  weighty  and  important,  to  the  manner. 
^    One  habit,  which  some  years  since  was  very  pre- 
j"^   valent  among  Friends,  was  that  of  giving  to 
their  communications  a  singing  tone.    I  once 
heard  a  female  minister  deliver  a  communication 
of  considerable  length,  almost  from  beginning  to 
j'^   end,  in  a  tone  as  tuneful  and  melodious  as  her 
voice  could  supply.    Certainly  such  a  manner 
of  delivery  must  diminish  the  weight  and  force 
^1   of  any  religious  communication, 
j       ''We  sometimes  hear  a  Friend  in  the  minis- 
try,  and  the  practice  is  probably  peculiar  to  our 
Society,  begin  his  communication  in  such  a  de- 
tached and  broken  manner — uttering,  perhaps, 
'^j   one  or  two  words  at  a  time,  with  intervals  be- 
tween  successive  wards  or  sentences, — so  long 
that  the  hearers  are  liable  to  forget  the  first  be- 
*   fore  a  second  is  pronounced.    It  is  true  that 
that  valuable  minister,  John  Woolman,  in  relat- 
ing his  own  experience  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, informs  us  that  he  sometimes  found  a  neces- 
Ijfl  sity  laid  upon  him  to  rise  and  proceed  with  the 
[jj  matter  before  him,  though  that  matter  was  fur- 
nished  so  slowly  that  he  compares  his  situation 
3),   to  one  who  was  stepping  from  one  stone  to 
J,:  another,  and  who  was  often  obliged,  when  he  had 
f(    taken  one  step,  to  look  very  carefully  before  he 
l\  ventured  to  take  another.    This,  however,  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  rather  the  exception  than  the 
jl  rule,  and  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  we  may 


fairly  infer,  that  the  steps  to  which  he  alludes 
were  real  ones,  and  not  fragments  of  steps;  con- 
sisting, probably,  of  sentences,  each  conveying 
its  own  meaning,  and  not  of  detached  words, 
scarcely  intelligible  from  want  of  connection.  At 
all  events,  we  must  believe  that  if  our  ministers 
wait  till  the  exercise  is  sufficiently  matured  in 
their  own  minds,  before  they  rise  to  speak,  it 
will  be  very  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  matter  will 
be  furnished  to  them  too  slowly  to  constitute  a 
connected  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
sometimes  hear  our  ministering  Friends,  when 
warmed  with  their  subject,  giving  vent  to  their 
feelings  on  a  key  so  vehement  as  nearly  to  drown 
their  articulation  in  the  abundance  of  sound.  I 
once  heard  a  zealous  young  man,  while  earnestly 
addressing  an  audience,  run  so  far  into  this  ex- 
cess that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  understand 
any  thing  he  said.  It  did  not  appear  that  he 
labored  under  any  peculiar  difficulty  in  his  powers 
of  articulation ;  his  defective  expression  being 
probably  the  result  of  a  want  of  care  on  his  part, 
and  a  want  of  proper  advice  from  his  friends  in 
his  early  movements,  to  preserve  a  natural  and 
appropriate  manner.  The  following  anecdote, 
which  I  heard  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  from  a 
valuable  aged  Friend,  who  had  probably  carried 
it  in  his  memory  from  his  youth,  may  perhaps 
not  be  destitute  of  instruction  :  An  old  man,  a 
minister  in  our  Society,  had  fallen  into  the  offen- 
sive habit  of  giving  utterance,  at  the  end  of 
almost  every  sentence,  to  a  long,  unmeaning  ex- 
piration. At  one  time,  after  being  engaged  in 
the  ministry  and  indulging  as  usual  in  this  awk- 
ward habit,  he  found  himself  in  company  with 
a  rough-hewn  Virginian,  who  took  occasion  to 
thank  him  for  the  good  sermon  which  he  had 
preached  to  them  that  day ;  but  who  inquired, 
in  conclusion,  mingling  with  the  inquiry  a  spice 
of  profanity  to  render  it  more  pungent,  what  was 
the  use  of  that  long  '  hah  !'  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence  ?  This  coarse  piece  of  eldership,  com- 
ing from  the  source  it  did,  produced  an  effect 
which  probably  more  polished  admonition  might 
have  failed  to  accomplish.  The  old  man  was 
cured  from  that  time,  of  this  unpleasant  append- 
age to  his  ministry.  This  suggests  the  belief 
that  habits  injurious  to  the  service  of  the  minis- 
try, might  in  every  instance  be  rectified,  provided 
the  minds  of  the  speakers  were  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
their  rectification. 

"  There  was  a  time,  now,  it  may  be  hoped, 
happily  passed  away,  when  reading,  as  taught 
or  practised  in  the  common  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, was  calculated  to  introduce  unnatural  and 
offensive  habits  of  public  speaking.  Reading, 
particularly  on  a  serious  subject,  was  not  unfre- 
quently  performed  in  a  tone  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  singing  than  to  common  delivery. 
Once,  during  the  early  portion  of  my  life,  while 
on  a  journey  through  the  western  c6untry,  I  took 
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up  my  quarters  for  the  night  at  a  taveru,  where, 
in  the  evening,  a  paper,  I  think  only  a  common 
advertisement  respecting  the  sale  of  property, 
was  delivered  to  a  young  man  to  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  company  present.  This  service 
was  performed  in  a  manner  that  might  have  been 
mistaken  for.  the  enunciation  of  a  psalm.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  read. 

As  education  has,  within  the  last  sixty  years, 
been  greatly  advanced  in  most  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  manner  of  reading 
has  with  it  been  also  greatly  improved.  In  this 
improvement,  the  inculcation  of  a  natural 
manner,  both  as  to  key  and  tone,  is  not  the  least 
important  part. 

^'  These  observations  may  be  closed  by  the  re- 
mark that  the  object,  both  of  reading  and  speak- 
ing, whether  on  common  or  religious  subjects^  is 
to  impress  on  the  minds  and  understandings  of 
the  hearers,  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker  or 
writer.  This  purpose  is  most  likely  to  be  an- 
swered by  deviating  as  little  as  possible  from  the 
tone  and  manner  which  nature  dictates. 

E.  L. 

Friends^  Review. 


APPLES  AS  FOOD. 

Liebig,  the  eminent  physiologist,  says  : — The 
importance  of  apples  as  food  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  estimated  in  this  country,  or 
understood.    Besides  contributing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  other  nutritive 
matter,  in  the  form  of  food,  they  contain  such  a 
fine  combination  of  vegetable  acids,  extractive 
substances,  and  aromatic  principles,  with  the  nu- 
tritive matter,  as  to  act  powerfully  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  refrigerants,  tonics  and  antiseptics ;  and 
when  freely  used  at  the  season  of  ripeness  by 
rural  laborers  and  others,  they  prevent  debility, 
strengthen  digestion,  correct  the  putrefactive 
tendencies  of  nitrogenous  food,  avert  scurvy,  and 
probably  maintain  and  strengthen  the  powers  of 
productive  labor.     The  operators  of  Cornwall 
consider  ripe  apples  nearly  as  nourishing  as  bread, 
and  more  so  than  potatoes.    In  the  year  1801, 
a  year  of  scarcity,  apples,  instead  of  being  con- 
verted into  cider,  were  sold  to  the  poor,  and  the 
laborers  asserted  that  they  could  stand  their 
work  on  baked  apples  without  meat whereas,  a 
potato  diet  required  either  meat  or  fish.  The 
French  and  Germans  use  apples  extensively ;  in- 
deed it  is  rare  that  they  sit  down,  in  the  rural 
districts,  without  them,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
even  at  the  best  tables.    The  laborers  and  me- 
chanics depend  on  them,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  frequently  dine  on 
sliced  apples  and  bread.    Stewed  with  rice,  red 
cabbage,  carrots  or  by  themselves,  with  a  little 
vsugar  and  milk,  they  make  both  a  pleasant  and 
nutritious  dish. 


EXTRACT  FROM  I)R.  KANE's  NEW  WORK. 

The  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  North 
Greenland  coast  is  to  be  found  after  leaving  Cape 
George  Russell  and  approaching  Dallas  Day. 
The  red  sandstones  contrast  most  favorably  with 
the  blank  whiteness,  associating  the  cold  tints 
of  the  dreary  Arctic  landscape  with  the  warm 
coloring  of  more  southern  lands.  The  seasons 
have  acted  on  the  different  layers  of  the  cliff  so 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  jointed  ma- 
sonry, and  the  narrow  line  of  greenstone  at  the 
top,  caps  them  with  well-simulated  battlements. 

One  of  these  interesting  freaks  of  nature  be- 
came known  to  us  as  the  Three  Brother  Tur- 
rets." 

The  sloping  rubbish  at  the  root  of  the  coast- 
wall  led  up,  like  an  artificial  causeway,  to  a  gorge 
that  was  streaming  at  noonday  with  the  southern 
sun,  while  everywhere  else  the  rock  stood  out  in 
the  blackest  shadow.  Just  at  the  edge  of  this  i 
bright  opening  rose  the  dreamy  semblance  of  a 
castle,  flanked  with  triple  towers,  completely  iso- 
lated and  defined.  These  were  the  "  Three  Broth- 
er Turrets.'' 

I  was  still  more  struck  with  another  of  the 
same  sort,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  my 
halting  ground  beyond  Sunny  Gorge,  to  the  north 
of  latitude  79^  A  single  cliff  of  greenstone, 
marked  by  the  slaty  limestone,  that  once  encased 
it,  rears  itself  above  the  crumbled  base  of  sand- 
stones, like  the  boldly-chiseled  rampart  of  an 
ancient  city.  At  its  northern  extremity,  on  the 
brink  of  a  deep  ravine  which  has  worn  its  way 
among  the  ruins,  there  stands  a  solitary  column 
or  minaret-tower,  as  sharply  finished  as  if  it  had 
been  cast  for  the  Place  Vendcme.  Yet  the  length 
of  the  shaft  above  is  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet ;  and  it  rises  on  a  plinth  or  pedestal  itself 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high. 

I  remember  well  the  emotions  of  my  party  as 
it  first  broke  upon  our  view.  Cold  and  sick  as 
I  was,  I  brought  back  a  sketch  of  it  which  may 
have  interest  for  the  reader,  though  it  scarcely 
suggests  the  imposing  dignity  of  this  magnificent 
landmark.  Those  who  are  happily  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Tennyson,  and  have  communed 
with  his  spirit  in  the  solitudes  of  a  wilderness,will 
apprehend  the  impulse  that  inscribed  the  scene 
with  his  name.* 

Still  beyond  this  comes  the  Archipelago  which 
bears  the  name  of  our  brig,  studded  with  the 
names  of  those  on  board  of  her  who  adhered  to 
all  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition,  and  at  its 
eastern  cape  spreads  out  the  Great  Glacier  of  Hum- 
boldt. My  recollections  of  this  glacier  are  very  dis- 
tinct. The  day  was  beautifully  clear  on  which  I  first 
saw  it,  and  I  have  a  number  of  sketches  made  as 
we  drove  along,  in  view  of  its  magnificent  face. 
They  disappoint  me,  giving  too  much  white  sur- 
face and  badly-fading  distances,  the  grandeur  of 

*  They  named  the  column  "Tennyson's  Monument." 
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the  few  bold  and  simple  lines  of  nature  being  al- 
most entirely  lost. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  do  better  by  florid  descrip- 
tion. 

Men  only  rhapsodize  about  Niagara  and  the 
ocean.  My  notes  speak  simply  of  the  "  long 
ever-shining  line  of  cliflf  diminished  to  a  well- 
pointed  wedge  in  the  perspective;'^  and  again,  of 
the  face  of  glistening  ice,  sweeping  in  a  long 
curve  from  the  low  interior,  the  facets  in  front 
intensely  illuminated  by  the  sun.^'  But  this 
line  of  cliff  rose  in  solid  glassy  wall  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  water  level,  with  an  unknown 
unfathomable  depth  below  it ;  and  its  curved 
face,  sixty  miles  in  length  from  Cape  Agassiz 
to  Cape  Forbes,  vanished  into  unknown  space  at 
not  more  than  a  single  day's  railrcad  travel  from 
the  Pole.  The  interior  with  which  it  communi- 
cates, and  from  which  it  issued,  was  an  unsur- 
veyed  mer  de  glace,  an  ice-ocean,  to  the  eye,  of 
boundless  dimensions. 

It  was  in  full  sight — the  mighty  crystal  bridge 
which  connects  the  two  continents  of  America 
and  Greenland.  I  say  continents,  for  Greenland, 
however  insulated  it  may  ultimately  prove  to  be, 
is  in  mass  strictly  continental.  Its  least  possible 
axis,  measured  from  Cape  Farewell  to  the  line 
of  this  glacier,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  80th 
parallel,  gives  a  length  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  miles,  not  materially  less  than  that  of 
Australia  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  cape. 

Imagine  now,  the  centre  of  such  a  continent, 
occupied  through  nearly  its  whole  extent  by  a 
deep,  unbroken  sea  of  ice,  that  gathers  perennial 
increase  from  the  water-shed  of  vast  snow-covered 
mountains  and  all  the  precipitations  of  the  at- 
mosphere upon  its  own  surface. 

Imagine  this,  moving  onward  like  a  great  gla- 
cial river,  seeking  outlets  at  every  fiord  and 
valley,  rolling  icy  cataracts  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Greenland  seas ;  and  at  last,  having  reached  the 
northern  limit  of  the  land  that  has  borne  it  up, 
pouring  out  a  mighty  frozen  torrent  into  unknown 
Arctic  space. 

It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  we  must  form 
a  just  conception  of  a  phenomenon  like  this 
Great  Glacier.  I  had  looked  in  my  own  mind 
for  such  an  appearance,  should  I  ever  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  reach  the  northern  coast  of 
Greenland.  But  now  that  it  was  before  me,  I 
could  hardly  realize  it. 

I  had  recognized,  in  my  quiet  library  at  home, 
the  beautiful  analogies  which  Forbos  and  Studer 
have  developed  between  the  glacier  and  the  river. 
But  I  could  not  comprehend  at  first  this  complete 
i  substitution  of  ice  for  water. 

It  was  slowly  that  the  conviction  dawned  on 
,  me,  that  I  was  looking  upon  the  counterpart  of 
the  great-river  system  of  Arctic  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica.   Yet  here  were  no  water  feeders  from  the 
South.  Every  particle  of  moisture  had  its  origin 
I  "within  the  Polar  circle,  and  had  been  converted 


into  ice.  There  were  no  vast  alluvions,  no 
forest  or  animal  traces  borne  down  by  liquid  tor- 
rents. Here  was  a  plastic,  moving,  semi-solid 
mass,  obliterating  life,  swallowing  rocks  and 
islands,  and  ploughing  its  way  with  irresistible 
march  through  the  crust  of  an  investing  sea. 


SPECULATIONS  ON  A  FOSSIL  FEMALE  DRESS. 

The  remarks  of  a  valued  friend  of  ours  on  the 
fair  sex  are  sometimes  sufficiently  amusing  to 
make  us  forgive  the  sarcastic  st}'lo  in  which  they 
are  conveyed.    One  of  his  latest  speculations  is 
in  regard  to   the  possible  finding,  by  a  suc- 
ceeding race  of  mankind,  of  a  female  dress  of 
the  present  day ;  in  which  case  he  says,  a  Cuvi- 
erian  examination  of  the  various  articles  would 
probably  bring  out  the  following  results  : — The 
being  to  whom  this  attire  belonged  must  have, 
been  constituted  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and 
probably  with  some  strange  natural  defects  which 
it  required  art  to  remedy.     Allowing  some 
space  for  the  principal  exterior  robe  to  sweep 
clear  of  the  ground,  the  length  would  be  about 
seven  feet.    The  diameter  of  the  creature  in  the 
centre  was  in  singular  disproportion  to  this  lon- 
gitude, being  only  seven  inches  and  a  half. 
Still  more  disproportionate  appear  to  have  been 
the  anterior  extremities,  which  were  not  above 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and,  what  is  remark- 
able, while  narrow  at  the  top,  they  seem  to  have 
expanded  below  to  an  enormous  size.  Probably 
they  resembled  paddles,  rather  than  arms  and 
hands.    The  vertebral  column  seems  to  have 
been  weak  and  insufficient,  a  rigid  case  of  buck- 
ram and  whalebone  being  required  in  that  region 
to  give  support  to  the  body.    But  for  this,  the 
ordinary  attitude  would  probably  have  been  prone, 
like  that  of  an  insect.    The  most  remarkable 
peculiarity,  however,  was  the  form  and  size  of 
the  head.    The  bonnet  indicates  a  creature  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  brains.    The  head  must  have 
been  a  mere  knob  at  the  extremity  of  the  cervi- 
cal column — such  an  encephalon  as  would  be 
represented  by  that  of  a  female  of  our  race  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  its  development.    In  this  re- 
spect the  creature  reminds  us  of  the  class  Aves — 
above  all,  the  Alcidae  or  Auks,  which  are  re- 
cognised as  amongst  the  most  stupid  of  all  crea- 
tures of  that  grade.    Another  peculiarity,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  above,  has  induced  cer- 
tain of  the  examinators  to  surmise  that  the  crea- 
ture really  was  connected  with  the  natatorial 
birds.    This  is  a  vesture  composed  of  an  air-tight 
integument,  which  the  creature  could  inflate  at 
pleasure,  as  some  of  the  cephalopodous  moUusks 
of  an  earlier  era  could  do  with  the  air-cells  in 
their  shells,  so  as  not  merely  to  float  themselves 
in  the  water,  but  adjust  the  depth  in  the  water 
at  which  they  desired  to  float.    Thus  with  so 
long  and  slender  a  figure,  so  weak  a  spine,  so 
small  a  head,  and  an  arrangement  for  floatinjg  in 
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the  ocean,  the  female  of  the  past  race  of  mankind 
would  appear  to  have  been  altogether  a  singular 
anomaly  in  creation. — Chamhers'  Journal. 

LIYE  IN  LOVE,  'TIS  PLEASANT  LIVING. 
Be  not  harsh  and  unforgiving, 
Live  in  love,  'tis  pleasant  living. 
If  an  angry  man  should  meet  thee, 
And  assail  thee  indiscreetly, 
Turn  not  thou  again  and  rend  him, 
Lest  thou  needlessly  offend  him  ; 
Show  him  love  hath  been  thy  teacher — 
Kindness  is  a  potent  preacher ; 
Gentleness  is  e'er  forgiving — 
Live  in  love,  'tis  pleasant  living. 
Why  be  angry  with  each  other  ? 
Man  was  made  to  love  his  brother ; 
Kindness  is  a  human  duty. 
Meekness  a  celestial  beauty. 
Words  of  kindness,  spoke  in  season, 
Have  a  weight  with  men  of  reason  ; 
Don't  be  others'  follies  blaming, 
And  their  little  vices  naming  ; 
Chajity's  a  cure  for  railing, 
Suffers  much,  is  all-prevailing. 
Courage,  then,  and  be  forgiving; 
Live  in  love,  'tis  pleasant  living. 
Let  thy  loving  be  a  passion. 
Not  a  complimenting  fashion  ; 
Love  is  wisdom,  ever  proving 
True  philosophy  is  loving  ; 
Hast  thou  known  that  bitter  feeling, 
'Gender'd  by  our  hate's  concealing? 
Better  love,  though  e'er  so  blindly. 
E'en  thy  foes  will  call  it  kindly. 
Words  are  wind ;  0,  let  them  never 
Friendship's  golden  love-cord  sever ! 
Nor  be,  angry,  though  another 
Scorn  to  call  thee  friend  or  brother. 
"  Brother,"  say,  "  let's  be  forgiving  ; 
Live  in  love,  'tis  pleasant  living." 

[From  "  Poems,"  by  Edward  Oapern,  Postman,  Bide- 
ford,  Devonshire,  England.] 


NATURE  AND  HER  LOVER. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY, 

I  remember  the  time,  thou  roaring  sea, 
When  thy  voice  was  the  voice  of  Infinity — 
A  joy,  and  a  dread,  and  a  mystery. 
I  remember  the  time,  ye  young  May-flowers, 
When  your  odors  and  hues  in  the  fields  and  bowers 
Fell  on  my  soul  as  on  grass  the  showers. 
I  remember  the  time,  thou  blustering  wind, 
When  thy  voice  in  the  woods,  to  my  dreaming  mind, 
Seemed  the  sigh  of  the  earth  for  human  kind. 
I  remember  the  time,  ye  sun  and  stars. 
When  ye  raised  my  soul  from  mortal  bars. 
And  bore  it  through  Heaven  in  your  golden  cars. 
And  has  it,  then,  vanished,  that  dreadful  time  ? 
Are  the  winds,  and  the  seas,  and  the  stars  sublime, 
Deaf  to  thy  soul  in  its  manly  prime  ? 
Ah,  no  !  ah,  no  !  amid  sorrow  and  pain, 
When  the  world  and  its  facts  oppress  my  brain, 
In  the  world  of  spirit  I  rove,  I  reign. 
I  feel  a  deep  and'a  pure  delight 
In  the  luxuries  of  sound  and  sight — 
In  the  opening  day,  in  the  closing  night. 
The  voices  of  youth  go  with  me  still, 
Through  the  field  and  the  wood,  o'er  the  plain  and 
the  hill  ; 

In  the  roar  of  the  sea,  in  the  laugh  of  the  rill. 


Every  flower  is  a  lover  of  mine. 

Every  star  is  a  friend  divine; 

For  me  they  blossom,  for  me  they  shine. 

To  give  me  joy  the  oceans  roll. 
They  breathe  their  secrets  to  my  soul. 
With  me  they  sing,  with  me  condole. 

Man  cannot  harm  me,  if  he  would  ; 
I  have  such  friends  for  my  every  mood, 
In  the  overflowing  solitude. 

Sing  to  me  flowers !  preach  to  me,  skies  ! 
Ye  landscapes,  glitter  in  mine  eyes  ! 
Whisper,  ye  deeps,  your  mysteries  ! 

Sigh  to  me,  winds  !  ye  forests,  nod  ! 
Speak  to  me  ever,  thou  flowery  sod  ! 
Ye  are  mine — all  mine — in  the  peace  of  God. 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  SNOW  ? 

The  snow  was  proverbially  called  the  pooi 
farmer's  manure,'' before  scientific  analysis  had 
shown  that  it  contained  a  larger  per  centage  ol 
ammonia  than  rain.  The  snow  serves  as  a  prO' 
tecting  mantle  to  the  tender  herbage  and  the 
roots  of  all  plants  against  the  fierce  blasts  and 
cold  of  Winter.  An  examination  of  snow  in 
Siberia  showed  that  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  seventy-two  degrees  below  zero,  the 
temperature  of  the  snow,  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face, was  twenty-nine  degrees  above  zero — over 
one  hundred  degrees  difference.  The  snow  keepslfJ^ei 
the  earth  just  below  the  surface  in  a  condition 
to  take  on  chemical  changes,  which  would  not 
happen  if  the  ground  was  bare  and  frozen  to  a 
great  depth.  The  snow  prevents  exhalations 
from  the  earth,  and  is  a  powerful  absorbent,  re 
taining  and  returning  to  the  earth  gases  arising 
from  vegetable  and  animal  decomposition.  The 
snow,  though  it  falls  heavily  at  the  door  of  the 
poor,  and  brings  death  and  starvation  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  boasts  of  the  field,  is  yet  ol 
incalculable  benefit  in  a  climate  like  ours,  and 
especially  at  this  time,  when  the  deep  springs 
of  the  earth  were  failing,  and  the  mill-streams^ 
were  refusing  their  motive  powers  to  the  craving 
appetites  of  man.  If,  during  the  last  month,  the 


clouds  had  dropped  rain  instead  of  snow,  we 
might  have  pumped  and  bored  the  earth  in  vaii 
for  water ;  but,  with  a  foot  of  snow  upon  tht 
earth,  and  many  feet  upon  the  mountains,  the 
hum  of  the  mill-stones  and  the  harsh  notes  o; 
the  saw  will  soon  and  long  testify  to  its  benefi- 
cence. Bridges,  earth-works,  and  the  fruits  oi 
engineering  skill  and  toil  may  be  swept  away, 
but  man  will  still  rejoice  in  the  general  good] 
and  adore  the  benevolence  of  Him  who  ordersl'^^ 
all  things  aright.  The  snow  is  a  great  purifier 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  absorbent  powers  ol 
the  capillary  action  of  snow  is  like  that  of  a  sponge 
or  charcoal.  Immediately  after  snow  has  fallen 
melt  it  in  a  clean  vessel  and  taste  it,  and  yoi; 
will  find  immediately  evidences  of  its  impurity, 
Try  some  a  day  or  two  old,  and  it  becomes  nau 
seous,  especially  in  cities.  Snow  water  makes 
the  mouth  harsh  and  dry.    It  has  the  same  ef 
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feet  upon  tlie  skin,  and  upon  the  hands  and  feet 
produces  the  painful  malady  of  chilblains.  The 
following  easy  experiment  beautifully  illustrates 
the  absorbent  property  of  snow.  Take  a  lump 
of  snow  (a  piece  of  snow  crust  answers  well,)  of 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  hold  it  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  not  a  drop  of  water  will  fall 
from  the  snow,  but  the  water,  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  will  penetrate  or  be  drawn  up  into  a  mass 
of  snow  by  capillary  attraction.  It  is  by  virtue 
of  this  attraction  that  the  snow  purifies  the  at- 
mosphere by  absorbing  and  retaining  its  noxious 
and  noisome  gases  and  odors. 

The  above  is  from  a  late  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  the  production  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  high  repute,  and  of  the  best  authority. 


throw  away  such  opportunities,  and  wear  out 
soul  and  body  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  or  fame  ! 


ASIA  MINOR. 

European  Turkey,  in  the  hands  of  enterprizing 
and  intelligent  people  would  be  the  garden  of  the 
world.  As  it  is,  in  the  possession  of  the  indolent 
Turks,  it  is  of  but  little  more  value  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  if  it  were  a  wilderness  held  by 
a  tribe  of  savages.  A  letter  from  Smyrna  says:  — 
"  G-rain  and  fruit  with  rudest  culture  grows  here 
luxuriantly ;  trees  and  shrubs  yielding  costly 
drugs  and  rare  dyes  spring  up  spontaneously,  and 
cover  the  mountainsides;  rich  veins  of  copper 
and  silver,  of  coal  and  marble,  lie  beneath  the 
soil,  while  coral  and  sponge  are  gathered  in 
abundance  on  the  shores.  Yet  through  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  and  the  sordid  spirit  which 
pervades  the  land,  these  resources  are  undevel- 
oped, and  a  rich  country  lies  fallow,  unknown, 
and  unappreciated.  Here  is  a  field  for  coal  com- 
panies and  for  mining  companies  ;  and  for  rail- 
way companies  to  bring  the  produce  to  the  sea- 
port.'' 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  LAUGHTER. 

A  great  resource  for  family  amusement  is  the 
various  games  that  are  played  by  children,  and 
in  which  the  joining  of  older  members  of  the 
family  is  always  a  great  advantage  to  both  par- 
ties. All  medical  men  unite  in  declaring  that 
nothing:  is  more  beneficial  to  health  than  hearty 


laughter;  and  sure  our  benevolent  Creator  would 
not  have  provided,  and  made  it  a  source  of  health 
^^and  enjoyment  to  use  it,  and  then  have  made 
"  jit  a  sin  to  do  so.    The  prevailing  temper  of  the 
'^'ii  mind  should  be  cheerful,  but  serious ;  but  there 


,are  times  when  relaxation  and  laughter  are  pro- 
for  all.    There  is  nothinof  better  for  this 


4| 

(lend,  than  that  parents  and  older  persons  should 
■join  in  the  sports  of  childhood.    Mature  minds 
j^^jjcan  always  make  such  sports  entertaining  to 
'^^1  children,  and  can  exert  a  healthful  moral  influ- 
^  ence  over  their  minds  ;  and  at  the  same  time  can 


igain 


exercise  and  amusement  for  themselves. 


'I  I  How  lamentable  that  so  many  fathers,  who  could 
°5  be  thus  useful  and  happy  with  their  children, 


AMERICAN  DISCOVERY. 

"Black -band  Iron  Ore"  is  found  in  Scotland, 
and  has  obtained  celebrity  for  the  peculiar  quali- 
ty of  the  metal  it  produces.  It  makes  iron  which 
is  much  more  fluid  when  molten  than  any  other, 
and  therefore  it  makes  castings  much  finer,  and 
with  less  weight  of  metal. 

Black-band  iron  ore  is  found  in  two  varieties. 
In  one  form  it  is  a  dark  yellowish  sandstone  with 
belts  of  black,  but  the  greater  quantity  is  a 
common  coal  slate,  not  marked  by  any  peculiar 
outward  appearance.  But  it  is  always  found  in 
connection  with  coal  generally  it  forms  the  top 
slate  of  a  vein,  and  when  the  coal  is  mined,  the 
metalliferous  slate  falls  also,  and  thus  it  costs  only 
the  labor  of  running  it  out  of  the  gangways.  To 
know  certainly  that  your  slate  is  black-band,  you 
have  only  to  roast  it  on  a  common  fire,  and  the 
carbon  being  thus  burned  out,  the  remainder  will 
appear  then  almost  like  cast  iron  itself.  Often, 
there  is  so  much  coal  in  the  ore,  as  to  go  far  to- 
wards melting  it. 

In  Scotland  there  are  many  qualities  of  this 
ore,  yielding  (raw)  from  15  to  36  per  cent.  The 
veins  range  in  thickness  from  four  inches  to  14, 
which  is  the  largest. 

The  closest  search  has  been  made  for  it  in 
America — but  up  to  the  month  of  October  of 
this  year,  it  had  not  been  found  of  such  extent 
and  quality  as  to  be  worthy  of  remark. 

But  in  October  1856,  Profs.  Owen  of  Indi- 
ana and  Newham  of  Lackawanna,  while  exam- 
ining the  new  bituminous  coal  field  in  McKean 
county,  Pennsylvania,  now  being  opened  to  the 
market,  discovered  the  regular  seam  of  this  most 
valuable  mineral,  forming  the  roof  of  a  five  foot 
vein  of  cannel  coal,  and  giving  undoubted  evi- 
dence that  it  covers  a  great  portion  of  that  coal 
field.  They  suspected  that  some  of  the  slates 
of  the  coal  veins  might  be  saturated  with  iron, 
because  in  no  part  of  our  State  is  ironstone  of 
other  varieties  so  plentiful  as  in  McKean  coun- 
ty. The  vein  is  five  feet  thick,  and  one  bench 
of  it,  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  yields,  by 
the  analysis  of  Prof.  Chilton,  43 1^  per  cent,  of 
iron. 

Here  are  iron  ores  of  every  desirable  variety, 
with  coal,  lime,  fire-clay  and  hearth  sandstone, 
interstratified ;  with  a  soil  richer  than  any  in 
Philadelphia  county,  and  a  gentle  down  grade 
of  30  miles  to  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road. 

Pennsylvania  justly  values  her  anthracite 
basins  at  a  high  rate.  But  she  may  greatly  en- 
large the  valuation  for  this  newly  discovered 
treasure  amongst  her  fossil  and  mineral  resour- 
ces. While  we  have  a  monopoly  of  fuel  for 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  we  shall  have  almost  an 
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equal  command  over  the  great  Lake  countries  by 
the  superiority  of  McKean  coal  over  the  sulphu- 
rous coal  of  the  west  •  and  an  equal  monopoly 
of  the  iron  for  that  vast  expanse  of  territory. — 
Ledger. 

EPIDEMIC  AMONG  PISH. 

A  curious  phenomenon  has  just  exhibited 
itself  among  the  finny  tribes  in  some  of  the 
rivers  of  Michigan.  It  is  announced,  that  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  the  shores  of  Grand  Hiver 
have  been  strewed  with  dead  and  dying  lish  of 
unusual  size.  The  same  epidemic  prevails  in  the 
Shinease.  This  is  the  second  time  during  the  pre- 
sent season  that  the  waters  of  ;these  streams 
have  been  thus  scourged.  A  few  months  ago, 
every  form  of  creeping  thing  known  to  that 
country  was  cast  dead  upon  the  banks  in  great 
numbers.  Lizards  of  enormous  size  and  offensive 
appearance  were  piled  in  heaps  where  they  were 
thrown  by  the  eddying  current.  Rats,  snakes, 
and  almost  every  species  of  scaly  and  slimy  mon- 
sters shared  a  like  fate.  Now,  however,^  the 
disease  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  confined 
to  the  fish,  and  is  necessarily  attracting  much 
attention  among  men  of  science  and  others,  as  to 
the  causes  of  such  extraordinary  mortality. 

LitieWs  Living  Age. 


N 


&  L.  WARD,  Plain  Bonnet  Makers,  North  Wt 
,  comer  9th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia, 
llth  mo.  29th.— 2m. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  AND  Meal. — There  are  free  selleus  of  fresh 
ground  Flour  at  §;6  62  a  6  75  per  bbl.  Sales  of  extra 
and  fancy  brands  at  $7  a  8i.  There  is  very  liitle 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4  50  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  12  per  bbl.  Buckwheat 
Meal  is  in  demand  at  $2  50  a' $2  75. 

Grain.— Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  steady. 
Sales  of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at 
$1  50  a  1  52,  and  $1  60  a  1  62  for  white.  Rye 
comes  in  slowly;  sales  of  Penna.  at  80c.  Corn  is 
in  demand  ;  sales  of  yellow  at  68c.  Oats  are  steady  ; 
sales  of  prime  old  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  43 
a  44c  per  bushel.  Sales  of  New  York  Barley  at  $1  35, 
and  Barley  Malt  at  $1  50. 


WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 

X  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ot  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month-next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr..  Teacher. 

Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Wmter  Ses- 
sion of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  10th  of 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  are 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  and 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 
Terms  $70.00  per  session.  ^.    .  ,r 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for  a 
circular.  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 
9  mo.  13.  1856— 8t. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES 
TER,  PA. — This  School  is  designed  to  accommc 
date  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  the  regula 
course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the  usual  branche] 
(Drawing  included,  if  desired,)  of  a  solid  English  e 
ucation. 

The  School  Year  is  divided  into  Two  Sessions.  Th 
first  commencing  Qn  the  first  Second  Day  in  the  Fift. 
Month,  and  continuing  twenty  weeks. 

The  second  commencing  on  the  First  Second  Da; 
in  the  Eleventh  Month,  and  continuing  twenty-tw 
weeks. 

TERMS : 

For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Summer  Session,)  $65  0 
For  Boarding  and  Tuition,  (Winter  Session,)      75  0 

One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder  in  th 
middle  of  the  sessions. 

Instruction  given  in  the  Languages  at  the  usual  ex 
tra  charges. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  should  commenc 
with  the  sessions. 

REFEKENCES: 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Susquehanna  County;  Benjamin 
Moore,  Harford  County,  Md. ;  Wm.  P.  Sharpless  am 
Philip  S.  Justice,  Philadel[jhia ;   Stephen  Paschall 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  liannahP.DavisandPhili 
P.  Sharpless,  \Vest  Chester,  Pa. 

ELIZABETH  W.  RICHARDS,  Principal. 

Westchester,  lOthmo.  25th,  1856— 5t. 
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I^REE  LABOR  GOODS.— Persons  who  would  avoic 
Jj  using  the  products  of  unrequited  toil,  are  hereb} 
respectfully  informed  that  an  extensive  and  fully  as 
sorted  stock  of  Free  Labor  Groceries,  also  an  assort 
ment  of  free  cotton  goods,  is  now  in  store,  at  No,  20' 
Fulion  street.  New  York  city,  where  orders  will  b( 
promptly  executed  by  the  agent,  I^.  Towne ;  and  th< 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Free  Produce  As 
sociation  of  Friends,  take  great  pleasure  in  assuring 
the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  that  they  car 
fully  rely  on  the  goods  being  as  represented. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Isaac  H.  Allen. 

ROBT.  LlNDLEY  MuERAY 

Jonathan  Dickenson. 


CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOli 
BOYS. — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institutioi 
will  commence  the  i7thof  llth  mo.  1856,  and  con tinu*  jj^. 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tern 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
CrosswicksP.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856. 3m. 
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LONDONGROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOI 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.  It  is  intended  to  comi 
mence  the  Winter  Session  of  this  institution  on  th'i 
first  2d  day  in  the  llth  Month,  1856.  Lectures  wil 
be  delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher  ;  Als< 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  medical  Practione: 
— the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  th« 
later  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose.  TERMS— 
$65  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charges  except  for  th* 
Latin  and  French  languages,  which  will  be  $5  each 
For  Circulars,  including  references  and  further  par 
ticulars,  address 

BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Principal. 
LoNDONGROVE  P.  O.,  Chester  County,  Pa 
10  mo.  25— 5t. 
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"Some  accov.nt  of  the  early  life  and  religious  ex- 
ercises, of  Increase  Woodward,  as  found 
among  her  papers  '. 

Her  grandfather,  Samuel  Dennis,  removed  to 
America  from  Essex,  G-reat  Britain,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  the  27th  of  8th  month,  1675 — 
thence  to  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
''  settled.    He  afterwards  sent  homo  to  England 
for  a  certificate,  which  is  as  follows, — 
;    From  the  Men's  Monthly  Meeting  at  Stan- 
|i  b|Bted,  in  Essex,  the  29th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1676. 
"  This  is  to  satisfy  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  we  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
being  of  acquaintance  of  one  Samuel  Dennis,  a 
bricklayer,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  town 
called  Stansted,  Mount  Fitchel,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  and  who  sent  to  us  for  a  certificate 
according  to  the  good  order  of  truth.  Inquiry 
hath  been  made  about  him,  and  finding  no  one 
Foii  that  hath  any  thing  against  him,  and  to  the  best 
itioi  of  our  knowledge,  he  lived  soberly  amongst  us, 
and  so  departed,  leaving  a  good  report  behind 
him,  as  becometh  truth :  also,  clear  of  marriage 
ongagements  to  any  one  here  in  England,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

From  your  loving  friends  and  brethren  in  the 
truth. 

Joseph  Smyth,  &c. 
In  the  year  1680,  he  married  Increase,  only 
daughter  of  Eichard  and  Abigail  Lippincott,  of 
Shrewsbury.  By  this  connexion  he  had  five 
children — these,  with  their  parents,  became 
members  of  the  Episcopal  church,  through  the 
sephistry  and  influence  of  George  Keith,  who  had 
abandoned  the  principles  and  Society  of  Friends, 
and  resided  for  a  time  in  their  family.  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  while  he  acted,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  against  conviction,  he 
led  away  those  who  were  really  sincere,  and 
himself  became  shipwrecked  in  the  end,  and  too 
late  lamented  his  unhappy  condition. 


Her  father,  Jacob  Dennis,  married  Cleraence 
Woodward,  daughter  of  Anthony  and  Hannah 
Woodward,  of  Crosswicks,  New  Jersey.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  quite  young.  After 
her  decease,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  accord- 
ing to  a  previous  arrangement,  was  placed  in  the 
family  of  her.  intimate  friends,  J.  W.  and  wife^ 
of  the  same  religious  profession,  who  took  her 
as  their  adopted  child.  Of  her  early  life  she 
writes  thus  : 

"  While  I  was  yet  very  young,  the  gracious 
Preserver  of  men  wrought  in  me  by  his  love, 
by  his  judgments  and  his  mercies,  in  order  to 
bring  me  to  fear  him  and  seek  his  favor ;  for  at 
that  time  I  greatly  feared  his  wrath.  When  I 
look  back  and  view  the  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  me,  it  is  cause  of  deep  humility  and  thank- 
fulness that  he  continued  to  follow  me  by  his 
chastisements,  for  I  was  a  great  sinner,  making 
covenants  of  amendment,  and  still  breaking  them. 
But  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  he  was 
pleased  in  a  great  degree  to  manifest  his  good- 
ness to  me,  and  begat  fervent  desires  in  my 
heart  to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  giving  me 
clearly  to  see  that  I  must  take  up  the  cross, — 
depart  from  vanity  and  evil, — be  sober  and 
watchful,  and  deny  myself  of  those  vain  pas- 
times and  pleasures  in  which  I  indulged  with  my 
thoughtless  companions.  But  this  seemed  too 
great  a  trial,  as  I  had  none  outwardly  to  look  to 
for  strength  or  help  ;  so  I  turned  away  from  the 
Divine  requiring,  intending  to  alter  my  way  of 
life  when  I  grew  older.  Oh !  how  foolish  and 
unwise  !  How  did  I  know  that  I  should  live  to 
sfee 'another  day  ;  not  considering  that  God  might 
cut  me  off",  and  my  portion  be  assigned  with  the 
workers  of  iniquity. 

Yet  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who 
careth  for  his  people  and  watcheth  over  them  for 
good,  left  me  notherej  but  aftera  few  years  brought 
my  covenants  to  my  remembrance  with  dread 
and  fear,  and  prepared  me  by  deep  baptisms  to 
become  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hand ;  being  in- 
troduced as  into  the  awful  state  and  condition  of 
those  who  are  sunk  into  the  regions  of  death,  and 
cut  off"  from  all  hopes  of  mercy.  Oh!  the  horror  and 
black  darkness  which  I  was  made  at  that  time 
to  feel  !  I  cried  out  in  my  distress.  Lord,  de- 
liver my  soul,  and  I  will  follow  thee.  Being 
thus  humbled,  his  power  secretly  wrought  in  me, 
enabling  me  to  confess  him  openly  befc  re  men. 
By  the  light  which  makes  manifest,  I  now  saw  I 
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must  become  joined  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
believing  they  were  the  true  followers  of  Christ, 
without  any  mixture  of  men's  traditions. 

After  this,  God  only  knew  my  trials,  tempta- 
tions, and  troubles  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  enemy 
of  man's  happiness  endeavoring  to  deceive  and 
carry  me  away  by  presenting  false  lights  instead 
of  the  true.  These  conflicts  brought  me  to  ex- 
perience a  being  baptised  with  fire  that  burneth 
as  an  oven,  and  I  was  cast  as  it  were  into  the 
furnace  to  be  tried  and  purified  from  the  dregs 
of  nature,  that  so  the  earthly  part  might  be  dis- 
solved and  melted  away  as  with  fervent  heat. 
It  is  thus  that  we  pass  through  death  to  obtain 
the  pure  life  of  the  Son  of  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  that  we  may  no  longer  live  unto  ourselves, 
but  unto  him  who  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
redeem  through  suffering  a  people  to  his  praise, 
and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  the 
gospel.  Oh  !  the  resplendent  beauty,  light,  and 
lustre  which  shines  around  the  followers  of 
Christ,  who  are  the  faithful  children  of  the  day, 
called  and  chosen  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  Truly 
it  may  be  said,  God  is  in  the  midst  of  them." 

The  following  memorandums  appear  to  have 
been  written  by  her  at  diff"erent  times  during 
those  close  provings,  and  are  expressive  of  the 
sorrows  and  exercises  of  her  mind,  as  above  allu- 
ded to. 

4th  mo,,  1771.  My  spiritual  habitation  seems 
left  unto  me  desolate.  Wandering  lonely  and 
oppressed,  oh  !  whither  shall  I  go?  If  I  return 
to  my  house,  there  is  nought  but  confusion  ;  if 
I  go  out  to  seek  rest  I  find  none.  I  knew  not 
until  now  what  a  fallen  lump  of  clay  I  am.  How 
long,  0  Lord,  must  I  stray !  Hast  thou  brought 
me  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness  ?  Beset  on  every  side  and  left  alone, 
I  look  for  help,  but  find  none.  The  enemy  is 
permitted  to  enter  within  my  doors,  and  exalt 
himself,  whilst  I  sit  as  a  captive,  expecting  death 
as  the  wages  of  ray  work.  I  know  his  wrath  is 
great,  and  my  weaknesses  are  manifold.  My 
spirit  would  flee,  but  the  flesh  hinders  me.  When 
the  Almighty  lights  his  candle  in  our  hearts,  and 
kindles  his  consuming,  refining  fire,  oh  !  how 
our  sins  are  set  in  order  before  us  !  For  until 
He,  who  is  all-powerful,  arises,  how  greatly  are 
we  deceived.  Boast  not  thyself  then,  0  man, 
but  take  heed  and  fear,  for  God  is  strong  and 
high  above  all  gods. 

8th  month.  0  merciful  Father,  who  respect- 
est  the  cry  of  the  humble,  who  hast  compassion 
on  them  that  are  weary,  and  heavy  laden  with 
their  sins,  and  who  hast  promised  that  those  who 
ask  shall  receive,  and  those  who  seek  shall  find 
rest  and  peace, — grant,  I  pray  thee,  a  renewal 
of  thy  favor  to  my  weary  soul,  that  longs  for 
thee  ; — forgive  mine  iniquities,  for  they  are 
many ;  and  cast  me  not  off",  0  merciful  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead,  but  look  with  an  eye  of  pity 
and  compassion  on  thy  offending  creature,  whose 


face  is  turned  Zion-ward.  I  look  towards  Jeru' 
salem,  and  mourn  for  my  native  home,  and  foi 
my  Father's  house.  I  long  to  enter  into  th^ 
holy  temple  ;  but  sin  separates  the  soul  from  itt 
pure  and  holy  God.  On  !  that  I  were  pardoned 
and  my  sins  forgiven,  and  that  the  Lord  woulc 
be  a  light  unto  me. 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  on  one  who  labors  ancl^; 
longs  for  thy  righteousness;  who  groans  to  bt  f'- 
clothed  upon  with  that  house  from  heaven,  an( 
who  desires  to  be  numbered  with  the  heavenljiiF 
host.  Remove  my  sins  far  away  :  lead  and  guid 
me  by  thine  arm  of  power  through  and  over  al 
my  opposers. 

0  thou  tender  Father  of  the  children  of  men 
give  me  an  earnest  of  thy  favors ;  renew  th 
covenant  of  peace  unto  thy  feeble  handmaid 
whose  cries  are  unto  thee,  morning,  noon  am 
night.    Clothe  me  with  strength  in  battle  for 
mine  enemies  have  set   themselves  in  arrajl 
against  me.    Enable  me  to  stand,  0  Lord,  fo 
thy  cause ;  strengthen  and  confirm  me  in  the  way 
Arise,  dearest  Father,  and  support  my  sinking 
faith.    My  prayers  are  unto  thee;  my  hope 
fixed  on  thy  promise,  that  thou  wilt  come  smM^i 
wilt  not  always  tarry.  M. 

1  seem  driven  as  upon  tumultuous  waves  an(  Be 
waters,  where  I  can  neither  see  nor  find  bottom  Bi 
tossed  as  with  a  tempest  through  heights  am  le 
depths;  wearied  with  watchings,  with  cold  ant  igl 
with  hunger.  I  mourn  while  in  the  deeps,  whil  Wrei 
covered  with  clouds  and  beset  with  discourage 
ments,  lest  I  shall  never  experience  deliverane 
from  the  corruptions  of  fallen  nature,^^ — froAe. 
that  which  brings  death  to  the  soul.  Darknedlfc 
surrounds  my  fearful,  trembling  heart.   I  Ion 
for  a  little  rest  from  my  anxious  labor,- 
portion  of  the  true  bread  and  the  living  wate  If  an] 
to  sustain  my  soul,  for  I  am  ready  to  perish  hi  He  all 
the  way.    I  will  patiently  wait  and  see.  Wi 
the  Lord  quite  forget  ?  will  he  forsake  ?  will 
withdraw  and  leave  me  in  my  arduous  travel  tJWwi 
wards  his  holy  house  ?    He  called  me,  and  I  sd|fteW: 
out  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  find  him  :  hi 
oh  !  the  intricacies, — the  windings  of  the  path 
I  cannot  comprehend  them  !    It  i.s  hard  travel|aD(i  i 
ling ;  the  sands  are  deep,  and  my  feet  are  wearjj  me,  w 
How  far  ofi"  is  the  land  of  rest  ?  j  slI-seH 

0  Father,  thou  who  didst  beget  in  me  a  desirj  ter  i; 
after  thee, — thou  who  hast  all  power  in  heaven  leepi^ 
and  in  earth,  and  all  strength  and  wisdom, — thof  pi^ 
who  hast  formed  all  things  to  testify  of  thy  woi  toDne; 
drous  works, — turn,  oh!  turn  thine  eye  upo^tosee, 
me,  who  am  a  very  little  one,  a  poor  dependinj  ia 
piece  of  dust,  who  waits  and  looks  for  thee.  Ohlmd  j^ 
help  me  to  continue  striving  after  thee,  for  iiltiirD 
thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified  by  hi  j^et 
own  works.  i  lirtij 

1  am  as  one  travelling  alone  in  a  strange  lancj  i 
beset  on  every  hand,  and  surrounded  by  dangei 
no  food  but  husks,  yet  hungry  and  parched  witl  j 
thirst,  I  look  around  for  the  good  Shepherd,  th  L 


h  ipirit. 
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rs  liuccorer  of  his  sheep,  the  great  preserver  and 
l^atherer  of  his  wandering  flock.    I  seek  him  at 
til]  he  midnight  hour, — bewildered, — lost, — where 
favenous  beasts  of  prey  surround  my  dreary 
i  )ath.    Oh  !  my  fearful  case  !    My  G-od  preserve 
iilfne.  Once  thou  wast  favorable,  and  filled  me  with 
omfortable  hope, — I  was  allured  into  the  wil- 
Jcllerness.    But  now,  far  removed,  thou  forsakest 
ine  in  the  greatest  straits.  Thou  hidest  thy  face, 
JDi  Imd  I  am  troubled, — tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the 
licmpestuous  ocean.  0  save  my  sinking  bark, 

lii'  -    -  - 


How  low  I  am  sunk  !    Lord,  I  look  unto 
ee  though  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison  house, 
[n  this  world  I  find  trouble,  let  me  in  thee  find 
iei|)eace.    Oh !  scatter  the  cloud, — rend  the  vail 
hat  intercepts  my  view,  and  let  one  cheering 
inimating  ray  of  light  break  through  this  awful 
ail  gloom 

[To  be  continued.] 


William  Savery^s  Narrative  of  the  early 'part  of 
his  life,  and  Religious  Exercises. 

Feeling,  at  this  time,  the  continued  extension 
)f  the  Lord^s  exceeding  great  mercy  to  me,  I  am 
engaged,  for  my  own  satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment, in  the  future  steps  of  my  life,  through  this 
aitecene  of  close  probation  and  trial,  to  minute 
jome  of  the  mosb  remarkable  of  his  dealings  with 
aifne  ;  being  sensible  that  the  day  of  my  espousals 
3ught  ever  to  be  gratefully,  and  with  humble 
reverence  of  heart,  had  in  remembrance,  to  the 
aJpraise  of  Him,  for  whom  I  have  this  testimony, 
ihat  he  is  a  God  of  infinite  mercy,  long-forbear- 
;ro|mce,  and  much  loving-kindness,  even  to  rebel- 
ious  sons  and  haughty  daughters. 

I  may  acknowledge,  that,  notwithstanding  my 
revolt,  and  turning  aside  from  the  paths  of  puri 
y  and  peace,  the  Lord  has  been  graciously  near 
ne  all  my  life  long,  and  has  watched  over  me,  as 
tender  Father,  for  good ;  and  smitten  me  by  his 
spirit,  when  I  have  been  rebelling  against  his  holy 
aw  written  in  my  heart,  and  making  merry  over 
ihe  Witness;  and  has  reached  to  me,  and  tendered 
tiltne,  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Hebasfol 
owed  me  to  my  chamber,  and  upon  my  pillow, 
yjand  drawn  tears  of  sorrow  and  contrition  from 
ea^  me,  when  no  eye  has  been  privy  to  it  but  his 
ill-seeing  eye ;  so  that  my  days  of  joy  and  laugh 
esifier  have  often  produced  nights  of  sorrow  and 
afi  Isyeeping.  Yet  still  I  continued  sinning  and  re- 
■ttii  loentiog,  and  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  wan 
onness,  for  a  number  of  years ;  though  favored 
p{  -jO  see,  at  times,  and  in  part,  the  beauty  there  is 
iii  in  holiness ;  but  fearful  of  incurring  the  scoff 
01  md  scorn  of  the  world's  deluded  votaries,  should 
[  turn  my  back  upon  it. 

Activity  of  spirits,  loose  discourse,  and  noisy 
mirth,  were  my  sad  refuge,  to  drown  serious  re- 
i  flections;  yet  the    worm  that  never  dieth,''  a 
0  wounded  conscience,  often  embittered  my  sweet- 
est  draughts  of  pleasure.    In  this  state,  I  was 
ti  inclined,  sometimes,  in  a  serious  hour,  to  read 


Young's  Night  Thoughts;  which,  I  think,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  gracious  Helper,  was  made 
serviceable  to  me.  Friends'  writings,  and  even 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  irksome  to  me;  but  the 
energy,  depth,  and  solemn  subject  of  that  book, 
roused  me  to  more  serious  thought  than  ever 
before;  and  here  I  date  my  gradual  progress 
from  the  brink  of  that  precipice,  which  must 
otherwise  inevitably  have  proved  my  ruin. 

I  now  saw  the  iniquity  of  mispending  my 
precious  time ;  and  refrained  from  frequenting 
taverns,  card-playing,  and  places  of  diversion, 
all  of  which  I  was  fond  of,  and  indulged  myself 
in.  Yet  I  found  means  to  hide  much  of  my 
conduct  from  my  dear  parents,  who,  I  believe, 
saw  but  little  out  of  order  in  me,  except  my 
dress,  which  I  could  not  bear  so  plain  as  becomes 
our  holy  profession;  and  this  grieved  them.  But 
alas  !  He  that  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts^ 
and  whose  eye  runs  to  and  fro,  beholding  the  evil 
and  the  good,  knew  that  this  was  one  of  the 
smaller  evils  which  I  was  in  the  practice  of; 
and  that  the  tree  was  not  good,  and  therefore  not 
likely  its  fruit  should  be  so. 

Now  I  struggled  hard  to  break  myself  of  my 
fondness  for  much  company,  seeing  the  snare 
there  was  in  it ;  and  likewise  being  apt  to  relate 
adventures  and  tales,  to  provoke  mirth;  and  often 
for  the  embellishment  of  them  to  strain  beyond 
the  truth.  I  was  much  concerned  to  watch  over 
myself,  in  this  particular;  which  is  both  dishon- 
orable and  sinful,  yet  a  vice  that  I  have  ob- 
served to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  particularly  in  this  city.  Even  in 
companies  that  are  termed  polite  or  well  bred, 
the  discourse  is  often  so  strained,  that  few  sen- 
tences or  narratives,  if  examined,  would  be  found 
to  be  strictly  true.  Some  fondly  imagine  that 
there  is  but  little  harm  in  telling  untruths,  unless 
they  be  seriously  told  ;  not  considering  our  holy 
profession,  and  who  it  was  that  said,  let  your 
yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever 
is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil.'' 

Oh  !  the  folly  of  thus  mispending  our  precious 
time  !  How  watchful,  how  careful  ought  we  to 
be,  of  our  words  and  actions ;  always  remember- 
ing that  the  holy  eye  of  an  all-seing  God  per- 
vades the  most  secret  chambers  we  can  retire  to; 
and  his  ear  is  ever  open  to  hear  both  the  evil 
and  the  good  !  Insomuch  that  one  formerly  said, 
there  is  not  a  thought  in  the  heart,  nor  a  word 


on  the  tongue. 


but  he  knows  it  altogether.  Yea, 


and  many  of  the  present  awful  day,  have  known 
when  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  have  overtaken 
them  for  sin,  and  they  have  had  to  taste  of  the 
spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning, — that  every 
secret  thing  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  all 
the  hidden  works  of  darkness  have  been  made 
manifest ;  and  that  even  for  idle  words  they 
have  had  to  render  an  account. 

When  we  have  long  wandered  and  got  far  and 
wide  from  the  pure  path,  that  the  Lord's  ran- 
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somed  children  have  to  walk  in,  though  it  may 
seem  to  have  been  in  small  things, — yet  they 
make  close,  trying  work  for  us  ;  and  many  deep 
baptisms  we  have  to  pass  through  before  we  can 
witness  them  to  be  washed  away,  and  cast,  as  it 
were,  into  the  depth  of  the  sea.  When  this  is 
experienced,  such  have,  indeed,  come  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  great  humility  of  soul,  that  it  is  the 
mere  mercy  of  Him,  whose  mercies  are  (blessed 
be  his  great  name)  over  all  his  works;  for  if  it  were 
not  so,  what  flesh  could  stand  before  him  ?  How 
many  of  the  rebellious  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
generation  must  have  been  consumed  long  ago  ? 
His  very  judgments  are  in  mercy,  for  the  gath- 
ering of  a  hard-hearted  and  stiif-necked  people. 
And  some  who,  with  myself,  have  been  rescued, 
as  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  devourer,  can  praise 
his  holy  name  with  songs  of  gratitude  and  joy  j 
knowing  that  in  the  very-  midst  of  judgment,  he 
does  still  remember  mercy. 

But  to  return.  I  had  been  employed,  as  be- 
fore related,  in  bringing  myself  to  a  more  cir- 
cumscribed life ;  being  pretty  careful  in  my 
conduct  and  conversation,  and  just  in  my  dealings 
amongst  men ;  and  was  willing  to  believe  that  I 
had  attained  to  great  matters ;  and  that  I  might 
now  take  up  my  rest ;  for  by  my  own  strength, 
ability  and  contrivance,  I  could  not  only  keep 
up  a  fair,  upright  character  among  men,  and 
make  myself  happy  and  respected ;  but  (Oh  !  the 
deceitful  workings  of  satan  !  Oh,  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  !)  that  it  would,  at  the  close  of  time 
here,  gain  me  an  inheritance  among  all  those 
that  are  sanctified ;  in  the  regions  of  purity  and 
peace. 

But  here,  how  can  1  sufficiently  adore  my 
great  and  good  Master,  who  had  thus  far, 
though  to  me  unseen,  led  me  along ;  and  who, 
indeed  leads  the  blind  by  a  way  which  they  know 
not.  How  can  I  sufficiently  adore  him  for  his 
continued  regard  and  care  over  me,  in  that  he 
did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  long  in  this  state  of 
delusion  and  error  ;  but  disturbed  my  false  rest, 
and  made  me,  at  times,  exceedingly  uneasy  with 
it.  At  length,  he  gave  me  to  see,  that  notwith- 
standing my  ■  regularity  of  behaviour,  and  all 
my  boasted  attainments,  I  fell  far  short  of  that 
purity,  which  all  the  vessels  in  the  Lord's  house 
must  come  to ;  and  that  I  was  yet  only  under  the 
law,  which  cannot  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect ;  not  having  passed  under  the  flaming 
sword,  nor  felt  the  day  of  the  Lord  to  come, 
which  burns  as  an  oven. 

To  be  continued . 


Life  is  a  short  day,  but  it  is  a  working-day. 
Activity  may  lead  to  evil,  but  inactivity  cannot 
lead  to  good. 

Prayer,  if  used  rightly,  will  be  our  guardian 
angel  through  life ;  and  our  guide  and  support 
in  the  trembling  hour  of  death. 


LETTER  FROM  MATTHEW  FRANKLIN  TO  A  FRIEN 
IN  THIS  CITY. 

JSTew  York,  12th  mo.  Sih,  1800. 
Although  I  have  not  addressed  thee  in  thi 
way  before,  I  have  often  had  it  in  contemplation 
but  Martha's  state  being  too  much  mine,  cum 
bered  about  many  things,  which  mostly  produce 
leanness  and  sterility  of  mind,  I  have  felt  in' 


capable  of  imparting  any  thing  to  edification 
However,  at  times  thou  hast  been  brought  to  m;; 
remembrance,  with  that  love  that  many  waten 
cannot  quench,  believing  thou  art  one  of  th* 
heavenly  Father's  visited  children,  and  before  my- 
self in  the  Truth.  I  feel  indeed  as  one  of  th( 
hindermost  of  the  flock,  and  should  be  willing 
to  lay  down  as  by  the  shepherd's  tents,  yea  t( 
be  any  thing  or  nothing  so  that  I  might  feel  th« 
ownings  of  Truth,  or  hear  something  like  th 
language,  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  fcT 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  more.''  Oh 
how  I  long  to  have  the  useful  ministration  o 
condemnation  accomplished;  that  the  more  glori 
ous  one  of  justification  may  be  ushered  in.  I  an 
favored  at  times  with  living  desires  that  I  ma} 
be  enabled  to  endure  all  the  turnings  of  th( 
Lord's  holy  hand  ;  well  knowing  that  my  tin  an( 
dross  cannot  be  purged  away  without  a  thorougl 
submission  to  the  operations  of  the  furnace  :  anc 
before  the  pure  gold  can  appear,  and  before  al 
the  dross  is  burnt  up,  we  must  pass  through  th 
furnace  many  times.  Oh  !  my  friend,  great  an( 
many  are  the  struggles  of  that  ,  part  appointee 
for  destruction  before  the  will  of  the  Lord  cai 
be  fully  wrought  in  us  ;  before  we  can  fully  pu 
off  the  old  man  with  his  corrupt  lusts,  and  pu 
on  the  new  man,  Christ  Jesus.  I  write  not  thes' 
things,  as  supposing  any  of  them  are  new  to  thee 
but  as  a  free  communication  of  what  arises  i] 
my  mind ;  and  it  may  sometimes  so  fall  out  thai 
instruction  may  be  imparted  to  one  another  bl 
dropping  a  little  of  our  religious  experiences. 

I  am  not  so  apprehensive  as  some  are  of ; 
danger  in  these  communications  under  suitabl 
restrictions. 

I  have  often  heard  some  religious  professors  cen 
sured  for  talking  religion  to  death,  and  Ibeliev 
it  is  too  much  the  case ;  I  also  believe  that  somi 
Friends  are  unnecessarily  cautious,  maylnotsai 
too  neglectful  of  touching  religious  subjects 
have  noticed  at  Yearly  or  Quarterly  Meetingsjjjpj,^ 
when  Friends  have  collected  from  different  parts  jj^" 
how  easily  after  meeting  they  become  engage-^ 
in  conversation  about  their  farms,  merchandizj  jf  ,„ 
or  other  subjects  of  like  import,  and  have  though^ 
it  did  not  savor  well.  I  would  not  have  religioF 
made  a  light  or  common  subject  of  discourselgy 
but  would  have  our  words  few  and  savory,  sea 
soned  with  salt,  that  they  may  administer  grace  t 
the  hearers.  While  I  am  writing,  my  spirit  i 
bowed  before  the  Author  of  all  our  sure  mercies 
with  desires  for  thee  as  for  myself,  that  we  ma; 
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be  enabled  to  cast  down  all  our  crowns,  as  at 
the  footstool  of  Christ ;  and  run  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us  with  patience,  and  thereby  become 
heirs  to  a  crown  incorruptible  in  the  heavens, 
that  fadeth  not  away,  which  the  Lord,  the  righte- 
ous judge  shall  give  us  at  the  final  audit  of  ac- 
counts; a  prize  worth  all  the  sacrifices  that  we 
can  possibly  make. 

Do  thou  intercede  for  me  when  thou  art  favored 
to  supplicate,  as  doth  my  soul  for  thee,  for  the 
Lord  hath  regard  to  the  cries  of  his  little  ones ; 
those  who  are  little  in  their  own  eyes  and  low 
in  their  own  estimation  ;  which  1  hope  is  thy 
case,  and  I  may  thankfully  acknowledge  is  mea- 
surably mine  at  this  season.  Finally,  dear  friend, 
let  us  endeavor  to  press  on  towards  the  mark  of 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  that  at  the  close  of  all  mundane  things, 
we  may  have  nothing  to  do  but  ascend  to  the 
mansion  that  will  most  assuredly  be  prepared  for 
us,  if  worthy,  a  house  in  the  heavens  not  made 
with  hands.  Farewell. 

Thy  friend, 

Matuhew  Franklin. 


FRANCIS  HOWGILl's  EPISTLE  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER, 

^'  The  unchangeable  testament,  and  will,  and 
1  counsel  of  Francis  Howgill,  left  to  his  daughter, 
Abigail  Howgill,^'  and  which,  with  solemn  fer- 
vor, he  enjoins  her  to  observe,  saying,  it  is  the 
chief  thing  he  has  to  bestow  upon  her. 

"■  Seek  the  kingdom  of  God,"^  he  says,  and 
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the  righteousness  thereof, 


it  is  not  far  from  thee. 


it  is  loithin  tliee  ;  it  consists  of  life  and  power, 
and  it  stands  in  righteousness,  truth,  equity,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  long-suflfering,  patience,  love,  light, 
and  holiness.  This  is  the  being  and  centre  there- 
of; therefore  seek  not  lo  here  !  or  io  there  !  with- 
out thee,  in  this  or  that  outward  observation,  for 
many  seek  there  and  never  find  it;  but  seek,  and 
thou  shalt  find ;  wait,  and  thou  shalt  receive 

''If  thou  enquire  in -what  must  I  seek,  and  what 
must  I  wait  in,  and  how  must  I  seek  ?  I  inform 
thee,  thou  must  silence  all  thy  own  thoughts, 
and  thou  must  turn  thy  mind  to  that  which  is 
pure,  holy,  and  good  within  th7/sdf/'  &c. 

He  much  urges  and  insists  upon  this,  as  indeed 
heing  the  basis  of  his  own  faith.  ''  Take  heed 
unto  that,  [viz.  the  holy  life,  or  enlightened  con- 
science ivithin,']  and  it  will  show  the  evil  motions 
irt  and  thoughts,  and  as  thou  lovestit,  it  will  subdue 
gfii  them,  and  preserve  thee  for  the  time  to  come,  out 
of  evil ;  for  though  thou  be  born  into  the  world 
a  reasonable  creature,  yet,  thou  must  be  born 
again  and  be  made  a  new  creature,  or  else  thou 
canst  not  enter  into  God's  kingdom.'' 

He  therefore  proceeds  to  set  before  her  the 
necessity  of  understanding  how  this  new  and-  di- 
vine hirth  is  to  he  produced.  And  here  in  pass- 
ing, I  would  venture  to  suggest,  as  worthy  of  the 
reader's  deep  consideration,  the  views  which  this 


wise  and  pious  parent  presents  to  his  child,  on 
this  all-important  subject. 

"  Thou  must  know  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  in 
thyself,"  he  says ;  ''  of  which  thou  must  be  born 
and  formed  again,  into  God's  image.    I  have  told 
thee  that  God  hath  sown  it  in  thee  ;  a  grain  of  it, 
a  portion  of  it,  a  measure  of  light  and  truth,  of 
righteousness  and  holiness.    Keep  in  thy  mind 
to  that,  and  love  it,  and  thou  wilt  feel  the  Hea- 
venly Father  working  in  thee,  and  creating  thee 
i  to  life,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  enlighten- 
ed thee,  and  thou  will  feel  the  power  of  the  Lord 
strengthening  thee  in  thy  little,  [faith  and  obe- 
I  dience,]  and  making  thee  to  grow  in  the  immor- 
i  tal  seed  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  out-grow  and  over- 
1  grow  all  evil;  so  that  thou  wilt  daily  die  to  that 
[evil]  and  have  no  pleasure  in  it ;  but  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  his  goodness  and  virtue  shed  abroad  in  thv 
heart,  which  thou  wilt  taste  and  feel  within,  and 
have  joy  and  comfort  therein." 

Again  reverting  to  the  same  subject,  ''  God  is 
a  Spirit,"  he  says,  "a  pure  spirit  of  life,  light,  and 
power.  He  it  is  that  searcheth  the  heart,  and 
shows  thee  when  thou  dost  evil,  or  thinkest  evil, 
or  speakest  evil ;  and  shows  unto  men  and  women 
their  thoughts.  That  which  shows  the  evil  is 
good,  and  that  which  shows  a  lie  is  truth.  This 
is  within,  take  heed  to  it.  This  is  called  God's 
Spirit  in  the  Scriptures  ;  believe  in  it,  love  it,  and 
it  will  quicken  thy  heart  to  good,  and  it  will  sub- 
ject [or  subjugate]  the  evil.  Here  is  thy  teacher 
near  thee  ;  love  it.  If  thou  act  contrary  to  it,  it 
will  condemn  thee,  &c.  This  spirit  never  errs  ; 
but  leads  out  of  all  error  into  truth." 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Francis  Howgill ;  a 
religion  which  enabled  him  and  thousands  more, 
to  stand  their  ground  in  a  day  of  no  ordinary 
proving.  Yet,  strange  as  it  is,  beyond  all  com- 
prehension, this  religion,  breathing  nothing  but 
purity  and  peace — this  religion,  which  has  been 
the  comforter  and  counsellor  of  saints  and 
martyrs  in  all  ages,  is  the  religion  which  is  gene- 
rally the  most  decried,  as  unsafe,  unscriptural, 
and  unholy,  and  which,  in  its  manifestation 
amongst  the  primitive  Friends,  drew  down  upon 
them  a  spirit  of  tenfold  hatred  and  persecution. 
Would  we  know  ichy  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand  ; 
in  the  heart,  and  in  the  conscience.  It  was 
too  true — too  real  a  religion  ;  it  went  to  the  root — 
it  did  its  work  there.  It  held  for  nothing  the 
lopping  off  the  branches  and  the  leaves,  and  the 
making  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter. 
It  recognized  no  lip-professions,  no  doctrines  of 
free  grace  which  sanctioned  the  belief  that  the 
most  holy  God  co?(?c? account  them  to  be  righteous 
who  were  yet  under  the  power  of  sin.  But  let 
us,  as  a  last  extract,  hear  what  Francis  Howgill, 
(in  some  sense,  we  must  remember,  a  martyr  for 
the  truth,)  says  in  another  portion  of  his  works, 
respecting  the  free  grace  of  God. 

"  The  grace  of  God  is  his  free  gift ;  it  is  the 
appearance  of  Christ.    It  is  that  through  which 
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Grod  makes  known  his  will,  and  by  which  he 
teaches  us.  He  reveals  his  saving  health  through 
it  to  those  who  are  taught  by  it ;  and  those  who 
are  taught  by  it  are  built  up  in  the  truth  through 
it,  and  become  a  habitation  for  God.  No  man 
can  do  anything  to  purchase  it ;  none  need  say, 
where  can  I  get  it ;  or  how  may  I  know  its  teach- 
ings ?  It  is  near  all,  it  is  m  all,  it  has  appeared 
to  all;  and  it  shows  ungodliness  in  the  heart  of 
man  by  its  brightness  ',  yea,  it  shows  all  men  the 
motions  to  sin ;  it  draws  the  heart  of  men  from 
them  ;  it  never  Joins  to  sin  ;  nothing  can  alter  its 
purity  or  property,  and  though  some  who  have 
turned  to  it,  have  again  turned  from  it,  and  may 
turn  in  themselves  to  wantonness,  yet  it  still 
keeps  its  purity,  and  reproves  their  wantonness. 

"  Many,^'  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^'have  been 
talkers  of  it,  in  this  professing  age,  who  have 
neither  known  of  what  they  spoke,  nor  have  in- 
formed the  minds  of  men  where  it  was  to  be 
waited  for,  nor  how  it  might  be  known,  nor  how, 
nor  what  the  operation  of  it  was ;  but  have  said 
in  their  own  imaginations,  '  we  are  justified  by 
his  free  grace  from  all  sin,  past,  present,  and  to 
come ;  and  in  this  conceit,  thousands  have  been 
led  into  the  pit  of  darkness,  imagining  that  they 
were  justified  by  the  free  grace  of  Christ,  whilst 
they  were  out  of  the  fear  of  God  which  it  would 
have  taught  them,"  &c.  All  you,^^  he  says, 
^'  that  have  been  preaching  free  grace  in  words, 
and  now,  when  God  has  given  those  that  have 
waited  upon  him,  an  understanding  to  declare 
the  thing  itself  that  you  have  spoken  of,  and 
which  you  now  cry  is  not  a  sufficient  teacher — ■ 
let  me  ask  you  a  question  ;  Is  that  which  teach- 
eth  to  deny  ungodliness,  not  a  sufficient  teacher  ? 
If  it  be  not,  why  did  the  apostles  commend  the 
believers  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  was 
able  to  save  their  souls  ?  (Acts  xx.  |32  ;  James 
i.  21.)  Is  not  that  which  is  able  to  save  the 
soul,  a  sufficient  Teacher  ?" 

"Seeing,  then,  that  God's  free  grace  which  is 
his  pure  appearance,  has  thus  manifested  itself ; 
and  that  God  through  it  shows  sin,  and  leads 
from  it;  and  that  God  hath  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  who  was  and 
is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  hath  shed  abroad 
his  grace  and  made  it  appear  to  all ;  and  all  that 
wait  upon  it,  come  to  be  taught  by  it,  and  feel  its 
assurance  ; — therefore,  all  are  without  excuse. 
Wait  therefore  in  that  which  has  appeared  in  thee; 
for  that  which  shows  the  lust,  and  thoughts,  and 
motions  to  sin,  is  God's  gift,  God's  grace,  and  is 
sufficient ;  and  though  all  men  in  the  world  should 
say  it  is  not,  yet  this  would  not  make  tby  faith  void, 
nor  mine,  who  have  received  it  ;  because  we  have 
the  witness  of  our  faith  m  ourselves  ;  which  gives 
pure  and  perfect  feeling  of  the  operation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord;  which  saves  all  them  that  believe 
in  it,  out  of  sin, and  gives  them  dominion  over  it.''* 

*From  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Howgill,  pub- 
lished by  James  Backhouse. 


If  this  reasoning  should  still  seem  insufficien 
I  would  ask  the  doubting  reader  to  consider  thes 
words,  with  which  we  will  conclude  the  subject 
"  The  grace  of  God,  thatbringeth  salvation,  hat 
appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ui 
godliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  sobei 
ly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world 
(Titus  ii.  \\,Vl.)~Kelty' s Early  Baysof  Friend: 


Jem: 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 

This  eminent  prophet  of  the  Most  High  er 
tered  upon  his  labors  at  a  time  of  great  degene 
racy  among  his  people,  when  they  had  almos 
entirely  given  themselves  over  to  idolatry,  an 
the  pollution  of  all  that  was  esteemed  sacred.  H 
stood  in  their  midst  as  a  star  of  the  first  magni 
tude,  emitting  light  through  the  darkness  tha 
surrounded  him,  and  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  adi 
monished  and  warned  them  to  turn  from  thi 
evil  of  their  ways  and  avert  the  direful  conse 
quenfies  that  would  certainly  follow  a  departur 
from  the  true  and  living  God;  a  rebellion  agains 
his  laws ;  throwing  off  the  salutary  restrain 
obedience  imposed. 

In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  he  revived  th 
days  when  they  stood  accepted  in  his  sight; 
remember  thee  and  the  day  of  tliine  esjtousaU 
when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  ii 
a  land  that  was  not  sown,  then  Israel  was  holi 
ness  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  first  fruits  of  all  hi 
increase."  But  alas  for  them,  they  had  lost  thi 
beautiful  seal  of  acceptance,  by  perverting  thei 
ways  and  their  doings.  The  prophets  prophesie( 
lies,  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  th 
people  love  to  have  it  so,  but  what  will  they  do  i\ 
the  end  thereof?  He  told  them  plainly  they  woul<S " 
go  into  captivity,  and  all  their  pleasant  thing  '^i^lw 
be  taken  away;  but  his  words  were  to  then 
as  idle  tales ;  they  believed  him  not.'  No,  no 
even  when  he  told  them,  "The  Lord  had  covei 
ed  the  daughter  of  Zion  as  with  a  cloud,  ha^  W 
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cast  down  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  the  beautj 
of  Israel,  that  he  had  swallowed  up  the  habita 
tions  of  Jacob,  and  had  not  pitied;"  that  he  hafi 
thrown  the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judal 
to  the  ground,  and  he  would  destroy.  Ah,  hiil 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  lamentation  when  thi 
children  swooned  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  ano 
said  to  their  mothers,  "  Where  is  the  corn  and  th^ 
wine  ?"  Their  stores  were  exhausted,  and  in  vaiii 
was  their  soul  poured  out  into  their  mothers* 
bosom.  Their  nobles  sent  their  little  ones  to  thd 
waters ;  they  came  to  the  pits  and  found  nfl 
water,  they  returned  with  their  vessels  empty: 
All  this  he  saw  before  it  came,  and  with  thd 
tenderness  of  a  father  expostulated  with  them  t( 
return  unto  their  first  love,  and  serve  Him  wh( 
arose  in  his  might,  and  rescued  them  from  th( 
iron  rule  of  hard-hearted  task  masters  in  Egypt 
showing  signs  and  wonders  to  manifest  his  pow 
er^  and  his  everlasting  kindness  in  fulfilling  hi* 
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I'ieii  j  gracious  promises  made  to  their  fathers.  Though 
iiiet  I  he  was  put  in  prison,  his  feet  made  fast  in  the 
;ee!  stocks,  and  he  was  fed  on  bread  and  water,  no 
iiat  suffering  could  induce  him  to  refrain  his  en- 
.^iii  treaties;  but  he  continued  to  say  unto  them  in 
jl)ei  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  If  ye  thoroughly  amend 
rlil,  your  ways  and  your  doings,  if  ye  thoroughly 
uirf, ,  execute  judgment  between  a  man  and  his  neigh- 
bor, oppress  not  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  or 
the  widow,  nor  destroy  the  innocent,  neither 
walk  after  other  gods  to  your  hurt,  then  I  will 
iiej  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place,  in  the  land  I 
;eo(  gave  to  your  fathers  forever  and  ever.    But  ye 
imoi  obeyed  not  my  voice,  ye  received  not  correction, 
therefore  truth  is  perished,  and  they  have  set 
,  J  their  abominations  in  the  house  that  is  called  by 
iffjij  my  name,  to  pollute  it.     Seest  thou  what  they 
tljj  do  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of 
ea;  Jerusalem  ?     The  children  gather  wood,  the 
I  tl  fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead 
jnjj  their  dough  to  make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  hea- 
lth ,veu,  and  pour  out  drink  offerings  to  other  gods ; 
jiui  I  therefore  pray  not,  nor  make  intercession,  nor 
fjjj  |lift  up  a  cry  for  them,  for  I  -will  not  hear."  Bit- 
ter lamentation  indeed  went  forth  from  such  as 
il  |felt  this  sad  calamity,  and  they  exclaimed,  ''the 
(I  harvest  is  over,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we 
are  not  gathered."  Then  the  appeal  went  up,  "is 
5  i  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,  is  there  no  Physician 
Ijj]  there,  that  a  restoration  may  be  known  V  Ah, 
ijinthe  Lord  is  the  true  and  living  God,  the  ever- 
(jii  (lasting  king,  he  hath  said,  "  Obey  my  voice  and 
live     and  he  will  keep  covenant  and  mercy  from 
I  one  generation  to  another,  of  those  that  love  him 
il  |and  willingly  serve  him.    His  fear  is  a  fountain 
I  of  life,  preserving  from  the  snares  of  death, 
jij  I"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord, 
i[]o  |and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.    He  shall  be  as  a 
I  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  that  spreadeth  out 
51 1  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when 
,^51  [heat  Cometh  ;  her  leaf  shall  be  green,  and  shall 
ijinot  be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither 
J  i  cease  from  yielding  fruit." 

Thus  did  Jeremiah  plead  with  the  people,  and 
\^  [show  them  the  source  of  their  calamities,  with 
the  sure  means  to  bring  again  the  inflowing  of 
rich  blessings  with  a  restoration  of  ancient  favor, 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  when  they  would  no 
longer  listen  to  false  prophets,  but  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  hear  his  word  and  obey  it. 
But  mournful  for  them,  they  preferred  following 
lafter  lying  vanities ;  and  this  devoted  Seer  lived 
to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  he  had  told 
them  would  come  upon  them ;  they  were  carried 
captive  into  Babylon  and  made  to  serve  there  ; 
whilst  he  was  permitted  to  go  where  be  pleased, 
land  dwell  with  the  poor  that  were  left  behind,  to 
rJ  enjoy  the  fields  and  vineyards.    The  Lord  said 
Jlunto  him,  "  Thou  shalt  not  fall  by  the  sword,  I 
Jiwill  surely  deliver  thee  ;  thy  life  shall  be  given 
jJlthee  for  a  prey  because  thou  hast  put  thy  trust 
m  in  me,  saith  the  Lord."  S.  H. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in  England 
to  Patience  Brayton.    M  mo.  1786. 

Friend, — That  love  that  thinketh  no  evil  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  constraineth  me  to  say, 
that  your  exhortation  on  Wednesday  evening  was 
suited  to  my  case,  or  state.  I  am  humbly  thank- 
ful God  hath  not  left  me  without  his  witness  in 
my  heart,  and  also  that  he  hath  inclined  you  to 
point  me  out.  May  I  humbly  and  patiently  wait 
his  time  of  deliverance,  and  follow  by  faith  his 
fiery  and  cloudy  pillar  all  through  this  howling 
wilderness.  I  have,  humbly,  I  hope,  preached 
Christ  Jesus,  but  not  in  your  societies ;  and  I 
hope  in  good  measure,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
glory  of  God ;  but  having  been  lately  exercised 
with  many  and  severe  trials  from  the  professed 
churches,  have  been  led  to  retire  more  inward, 
to  commune  with  my  own  heart  and  be  still.  I 
see  my  own  ignorance,  my  will  worship,  my  forms 
and  modes,  and  gospel  schemes,  my  unfeeling 
prayer,  and  often  unseasonsble  preaching,  with- 
out spirit  and  without  life,  and  only  arising  from 
a  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  with  God,  and 
the  imagination  exalting  itself  against  him. 

From  six  years  of  age,  I  have  tasted  at  seasons 
of  divine  love  and  favor  but  I  much  lament,  I 
have  too  often  lost  the  savor  of  his  precious  truth. 
May  it  be  so  no  more. 

Many  times  like  Israel  have  I  been  delivered, 
and  at  other  times  like  them,  I  have  provoked 
him  by  distrust.  Yea  he  hath  chastened  me, 
and  I  have  been  as  a  bullock,  unaccustomed  to 
the  yoke.  0  !  that  I  might  be  so  moulded  into 
his  heavenly  image,  and  daily  say,  experimen- 
tally, "  Thy  will  be  done."  He  indeed  renewed 
his  love  to  me  that  evening,  and  since,  he  hath 
caused  his  grace  to  distil  as  the  dew,  and  has 
given  me  to  know,  that  in  his  own  time  and 
way  he  will  lengthen  my  cords  and  strengthen 
my  stake,  and  cause  me  to  break  out  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

I  feel  my  spirit  melting  while  I  write  this, 
with  the  tenderest  love  and  affection,  towards 
you  that  minister  in  the  word,  and  towards  your 
society.  I  joy  in  your  joys,  and  should  sorrow 
in  your  sorrows,  did  I  know  them. 

Pardon  me  if  I  go  so  far,  in  saying,  that  I 
have  seen  in  my  mind  what  the  Lord  will  do 
in  his  own  time.  Antichrist  shall  fall  with  all 
power,  and  a  pure  primitive  church  (perhaps 
like  yours)  arise  out  of  its  ruins;  for  in  evening 
time  it  shall  be  light,  and  that  light  shall  shine 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  1 
have  been  burdened  with  the  weight  of  awful, 
fearful  apprehensions,  that  the  Lord  God  hath  a 
controversy  with  us,  "a  nation  laden  with  ini- 
quity." His  hand  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  stretched 
out  against  us,  if  we  do  not  repent,  and  turn  to 
him  with  all  our  hearts.  Oh  1  friend,  I  know 
by  many  years  experience  (though  I  am  but  a 
young  man)  that  if  you  are  faithful  to  reprove 
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publicly  and  privately,  you  will  suffer  persecu- 
tion perhaps  even  among  some  of  your  own 
whole  hearted  people  ;  "for  all  are  not  Israel  that 
are  born  of  Israel but  continue  you  faithful 
unto  death,  and  you  know  who  hath  said,  "  I  will 
give  you  a  crown  of  life." 

I  conclude,  may  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your 
heart,  and  may  you  be  stirred  up  to  thankfulness 
in  spirit  on  my  account ;  and  may  all  that  heard 
you  that  evening  (if  he  so  will)  meet  to  praise 
him  forever. 

As  to  me,  at  a  suitable  season,  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people ;  1  will  live  and  die  in  their 
communion,  and  among  them  if  I  can,  and  the 
Lord  please,  be  buried. 

Thy  God  is  my  God,  and  to  bis  grace  I  am  a 
great  debtor.  When  you  find  freedom  in  prayer, 
remember  your  affectionate  friend. 

S.  W.  F. 

friends^'Tntelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA  TWELFTH  MONTH  13,  1856, 


Died,— On  the  28th  of  10th  month,  1856,  Jonathan 
Paxson,  of  East  Bradford,  Chester  Co.,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  bis 
age.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Jacob  Paxson,  of 
Abington,  Montgomery  County.  Having  married 
Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price,  he 
purchased  anrl  removed  to  the  homestead  of  her  parents, 
where  for  about  30  years,  he,  by  skill  and  industry,  fur- 
ther improved  the  soil  that  witnessed  some  of  the  ear- 
liest experiments  in  Chester  County  agriculture. 

For  more  than  the  period  designated,  the  writer  has 
known  him  well  and  intimately  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  known  him  only  to  respect  and  love  him. 

While  independent  in  feeling  and  decided  in  his 
opinions,  he  was  innately  kind  and  respectful  to  oth- 
ers. 

Energetic  in  business,  he  exacted  not  more  of  others 
than  of  himself,  and  rather  led  than  drove  forward  the 
business  of  his  farm,  whileall  under  his  care  or  control 
felt  that  they  were  sure  of  just  and  parental  treatment. 
He  pursued  his  employment  unpretentiously,  but  a 
steady  success  attended  his  economical  management 
and  well  adapted  labors. 

With  his  neighbors  and  friends  he  was  always  social, 
cordial  in  his  welcome,  and  freely  interchanged  views 
and  reciprocated^acts  of  neighborly  kindness. 

Of  the  Religious  Society  in  which  he  was  born  and 
educated  he  was  a  faithful  and  consistent  member 
through  life;  though  in  social  intercourse  his  lively 
imagination  made  him  cheerful,  and  at  times  sportive. 

His  death  was  sudden  and  impressive.  He  had  at- 
tended Quarterly  Meeting  at  Darby,  rode  home  that 
evening,  retired  early  to  rest,  and  bidding  his  wife 
farewell,  as  intending  to  fall  asleep,  he  quietly  sunk 
without  pain  or  w,oveme.nt  into  eternal  rest.  The  last 
words  of  kindness  and  affection  had  scarce  ceased  in  her 
ear,  when  his  beloved  companion  perceived  they  were 
his  last  words  on  earth  :  and  that  his  spirit  had  passed 
away  without  the  consciousness  of  suffering.  ' 

He  was  not  summoned  in  the  midst  of  the  buffetting^ 
toils  of  this  life,  wearied  and  worn  down  with  labor, 
but  in  the  cool  of  the  day  ;  after  having  spent  two 
days, — as  it  were, — in  communion  with  his  Maker; 
where  the  clothing  of  his  spirit  had  been  prayer  and 
praise,  he  expressed  his  thankfulness  for  their  safe 
return  to  their  own  fire  side. 


He  was  thankful  that,  after  a  long  journey,  his  wif* 
had  returned  safely  home  (she  having  been  on  a  visit 
to  a  sister  in  a  distant  part.)  And  it  was  evident  that 
the  last  feelings  of  his  heart  were  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  for  the  blessings  which  surrounded 
him. 

And  no  doubt  in  this  state  his  soul,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing the  sleep  of  nature  to  refresh  his  weary  earthly 
tabernacle,  was  translated  into  the  enjoyment  of  a 
holier  and  happier  state,  where  there  is  no  sorrow,  oi 
sighing,,  or  any  alloy. 

When  kind  Providence  calls  his  own  hence,  in  a  mo 
raent,  without  the  sense  of  pain,  though  the  shock  to 
survivors  be  severe,  is  such  a  death  to  be  dreaded  when 
the  life  has  been  a  preparation  for  it  ?  But  it  behoves 
all  to  be  prepared. 

Died,  on  Sixth  day,  the  21st  of  Eleventh  month,  at 
the  residence  of  S.  Fisher  Corlies,  in  Philadelphia, 
Susan  H.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  W.  and  Miriam  T. 
Corlies,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age.  Her  remain* 
were  removed  to  Shrewsbury  for  interment. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  Sfc,  for  Eleventh  Month. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24  hours 
Do.       the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 

day,  

Cloudy  without  storms,  .  . 
Ordinary  clear,  .... 
Snow  fell  during  the  month. 
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The  average  mean  temperature  for  this  month 
for  the  past  sixty-seven  years  has  been  42.92 
deg.  ;  the  highest  during  that  period  (1849) 
50.50  deg.,  and  the  lowest  (1793,  1827,  1848 
each)  38  degrees.  The  mean  for  the  present  year, 
was  45.43,  and  last  year  48  deg.,  showing  the 
temperature  of  the  Eleventh  month  185G  to  have 
been  about  21  degrees  aZ/Oi;e  the  average^ihou^ 
about  2i  degrees  helow  that  of  1855. 

The  Deaths  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Four  weeks 
of  this  month  last  year  were  632,  and  for  FivejSeeiog 
weeks  thepresent  1043.   By  computing'  the  pro-' 
portion  of  Five  weeks,  for  last  year,  the  relative 
proportions  will  stand  thus  : 


For  1855,  790  ;  for  1856,  1043  :  this  unu- 
sual excess  cannot  but  excite  attention,  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Scarlet  Fever  is  one  cause. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  llth  mo.  12,  1856. 


MAGNIFICENT  CYPRESS. 

In  the  gardens  of  Chepultepec,  near  Mexico, 
the  first  object  that  strikes  his  eye  is  the  magai- 
ficent  cypress,  called  the  Cypress  of  Montezuma. 
It  had  attained  its  full  growth  when  that  monarch 
was  on  the  throne,  (1520,)  so  that  it  must  now 
be  at  least  400  years  old  ;  yet  it  still  retains  all 
the  vigor  of  youthful  vegetation.  The  trunk  is  41 
feet  in  circumference,  yet  the  height  is  so  great  as 
to  make  even  this  enormous  mass  appear  slender. 
At  Santa  Marie  de  Tula,  in  Oaxaca,  is  a  cypress 
93 i  feet  in  circumference,  which  does  not  yet 
show  any  symptoms  of  decay. 
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*i  \A  short  account  0/  the  illness  and  death  0/  Louisa 
JS.  Bunting,  daughter  of  Ghas.  T.  and  Phebe 
M.  Bunting,  of  New  York,  who  died  after  a 
short  hut  severe  illness  on  the  2d  of  llth  mo. 
1856^  aged  16  years  and  8  months. 

She  had  not  enjoyed  good  health  for  many 
months,  but  her  final  illness  commenced  on  the 
25th  of  10th  month  and  continued  with  little 
variation  till  the  close.  Although  her  sufferings 
were  great,  her  mind  was  tranquil,  and  at  times 
'most  cheerful.  It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  sweetness  of  her  manner  and 
countenance,  and  the  kind  loving  words  she 
ispoke  to  each.  She  often  expressed  a  fear  that 
™  'she  would  be  a  trouble  to  others,  and  said  to  a 
friend,  S.  H.,  who  sat  beside  her — "  If  I  do  not 
always  remember  to  thank  thee  for  what  thee 
does  for  me,  I  hope  thee  will  excuse  me  when  I 
am  suffering  so — I  may  forget  it/'  Seeing  her 
sister  very  much  affected,  she  endeavored  to  en- 
courage her,  saying  :  Do  not  weep,  my  sister, 
I  may  get  a  little  better.  Perhaps  I  may  live 
another  week.'' 

On  the  fourth  day  of  her  illness,  she  enquired 
what  the  physicians  thought  of  her  ?  She  was 
told  they  considered  her  dangerously  ill.  She 
did  not  appear  surprised,  but  replied  :  I  knew 
it,  and  when  you  think  I  am  sleeping,  I  am 


praying  to  my  Heavenly  Father  ;  but  I  do  not 
yet  see  the  future  clearly.    I  have  not  always 
done  as  I  should,  and  I  hope,  mother,  thee  will 
Si  forgive  me,  and  sister  E.,  and  every  body."  She 
m  was,  told  she  had  ever  had  good  impulses,  and  if 
she  erred,  it  was  not  from  the  heart,  and  should 
she  be  taken  from  us,  there  would  be  a  mansion 
prepared  for  her.    She  observed,    When  any  of 
you  have  been  sick  I  have  always  prayed  that  I 
el  might  be  taken  instead,  and  now  I  am  going  first." 
i?i  Seeing  us  much  affected,  she  paused,  and  said  : 
Tell  me,  mother,  can  departed  spirits  look 
down  ?    If  so,  it  would  trouble  me  to  see  you 
weep )  don't  weep  for  me,  cousin  H.,  if  I  am 
taken  now,  it  will  all  he  for  the  best  ;  you  must 
be  resigned  ;  tell  them  so.  Aunt  Evy,  do.  Will 
not  some  one  talk  to  me  about  Heaven?    I  feel 
as  if  I  could  talk  of  it  all  the  time." 

As  her  father  approached  her  bedside,  she 
looked  upon  him  with  great  earnestness,  and  said: 
'Why  so  sad,  my  father  ?  I  may  get  better;  but 
becking  herself,  said,  no !  when  I  look  to  the 
future,  nothing  is  so  vivid  as  death;  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  forgive  her  for  all  she  had  ever  done  that 
,'"was  wrong.  Upon  being  told  he  had  done  so  long 
"  I  ago,  she  replied  with  a  grateful  expression,  1 
|,  am  obliged  to  thee." 

I      When  in  much  bodily  distress,  and  medicine 
fculing  to  alleviate,  she  was  told  to  look  to  her 
i  .eavenly  Father.  She  answered,     I  do  almost 
instantly,"  and  then  in  a  sweet  manner,  lifted 
up  her  voice  in  supplication. 

Words  fail  to  express  that  which  she  at  times 


so  beautifully  breathed  forth,  the  prayers  she 
uttered  in  truest  simplicity,  and  the  patience  with 
which  she  bore  her  much  suffering.  On  the 
day  preceding  her  decease  she  again  enquired 
of  the  Doctor  what  he  thought  of  her  ;  he  re- 
plied :  "  the  future  is  wisely  concealed  from  us." 
Being  in  agony  of  body  she  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  give  her  some  relief ;  she  was  urged  to 
have  patience,  and  was  told  that  her  Heavenly 
Father  would  be  with  her,  that  he  was  merciful 
and  good,  and  would  not  oblige  her  to  bear  more 
than  she  was  able.  ^'Iknow  it,"  she  answered 
in  a  triumphant  voice,  I  know  it ;"  and  re- 
maining silent  for  a  few  moments,  she,  in  an 
earnest  whisper,  breathed  forth  a  prayer  for  pa- 
tience. Calling  all  those  around  her  distinctly  by 
name,  she  told  them  to  come  and  bid  her  fare- 
well ;  saying,  calmly  and  quietly,  I  will  never 
get  well,  I  am  going  home;  come  and  kiss  me." 
After  taking  leave,  she  asked  for  the  Bible,  and 
turning  to  the  Doctor  requested  him  to  read  about 
her  dear  Saviour's  sufferings.  The  14th  chapter 
of  John  and  part  of  the  15th  were  read,  which 
she  listened  to  with  earnest  and  devout  atten- 
tion ;  the  words  seemed  to  comfort  her,  and  the 
sweet  promises  contained  in  them  appeared  a 
j  s^istaining  evidence  of  the  love  of  that  presence 
j  which  seemed  to  surround  her.  When  the  Doc- 
tor called  again,  she  said  to  him,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  that  beautiful  chapter,  it  has  done 
me  much  good ;  often  have  I  read  it,  and  ever 
since,  I  have  been  committing  myself  to  my 
Father  in  Heaven.  In  the  afternoon  we  thought 


her 


gomg. 


and 


watched  by  her  side;  but  she 
revived,  and  with  a  sweet  expressive  sm.ile,  said; 

I  have  had  such  a  pleasant  dream."  But  there 
is  a  confused  feeling  in  my  head,  a  roaring  noise  ; 
dont  be  frightened,  you  all  know  better  than  I. 

Tell  me,  mother,  is  this  Death  ?"  You  all  look 
so  amiable  to  me,  and  there  is  Aunt  C.  too ;  I 
was  almost  going  to  smile  to  see  so  many  of  you 
around  me."  And  a  beautiful  heavenly  expres- 
sion illumined  her  face  ;  one  that  looked  like  joy, 


a  joy, 


for  the  first  time." 


Those  who  were  with  her  in  her  sickness 
retain  a  most  vivid  impression  of  the  sweetness, 
simplicity,  and  beauty  of  character,  and  of  the 
strikingly  calm  and  noble  manner  in  which  she 
gazed  into  that  world,  where  she  had  centred  her 
hopes  upon  that  eternal  life,  which  an  inward 
assurance  told  her  she  was  fast  hastening  to." 

The  last  night  was  one  of  increased  suffering; 
she  frequently  enquired  the  hour,  and  said,  "  do 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  my  death  to-morrow." 
Clasping  her  hands,  she  lifted  up  her  voice  with 
these  aspirations.  My  sweet,  sweet.  Heavenly 
Father  !  give  me  patience  to  bear  my  suffering." 

When  the  distressing  restlessness  came  on, 
her  sister  enquired  if  she  should  not  read  to  her 
in  the  Psalms  ;  to  which  she  cheerfully  assented, 
but  fearing  she  would  become  weary,  would  pause ; 
when  she  would  press  her  to  continue,  saying, 
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"  now  read  to  me  of  Elijah  and  Elisha."  Her 
sister  and  S.  H.  read  nearly  four  hours  in 
continuation  till  within  a  short  period  of  her 
close. 

The  solemn  prayerful  words  uttered  in  her 
darkened  room  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  fell 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  around  with  a  meaning 
never  before  felt  or  understood ;  all  our  hearts 
were  bowed  before  the  living  sense  of  that 
Saviour's  love,  which  seemed  so  to  encompass  and 
strengthen  his  suiFering  child. 

When  near  the  hour  of  five  on  First  day  morn- 
ing, she  enquired  the  time;  and  desired  the 
windows  opened  that  she  might  see  the  day; 
when  told  it  was  yet  dark,  she  wished  that  more 
gas  might  be  put  on,  saying,  "  perhaps  my  sight 
is  growing  dim ;  call  all  to  come  quickly  while 
I  can  see  them ;  bid  them  farewell  and  kiss 
them  then  to  her  sisters  and  cousin  J., 
distributed  her  treasured  mementoes ;  and 
desiring  her  love  to  her  relatives,  said  :  I  am 
only  going  a  little  while  before  you.^'  After  a 
few  moments,  she  said  in  a  sweet  questioning 
voice,  ^'Mother  I  do  not  see  the  angels  yet!'^ 
She  was  told  that  she  would.  Closing  her  eyes 
with  this  assurance,  she  calmly,  and  in  the 
greatest  faith,  appeared  to  fall  asleep.  A  heaven- 
ly angelic  cloud  seemed  with  the  morning's  sun- 
shine to  fall  around  her,  and  we  all  felt  as  if  the 
angels  indeed  were  waiting  for  her. 


THE  BLIND. 

The  following  interesting  anecdotes  appear  to 
be  from  an  English  source  : — 

Blindness  is  not  always  to  the  blind  so  great 
a  privation — so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties,  either  of  mind  or  body — as 
those  who  enjoy  the  power  of  vision  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  it  must  necessarily  be.  Most  read- 
ers will  remember  to  have  read  of  at  least  two 
decisive  instances  to  the  contrary :  that  of  Dr. 
Sanderson,  the  eminent  mathematician  of  the 
last  century,  who  was  recommended  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  who,  though 
completely  blind,  could  add,  sulitract,  multiply, 
divide,  extract  the  square  and  cube  roots,  and 
solve  abstruse  problems  in  trigonometry  and 
algebra  as  correctly,  and  almost  as  rapidly,  as 
Sir  Isaac  himself ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
engineer,  who  was  stone-blind  from  his  birth, 
and  yet  planned  and  executed,  and  himself  chose 
and  surveyed  the  sites  for  more  roads  and  canals 
than  any  other  engineer  of  his  time.  We  shall 
here  bring  forward  a  few  instances  of  the  same 
and  similar  kinds. 

At  the  time  we  write,  there  resides  in  London 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  has  been  blind  since 
infancy,  but  yet,  within  a  circle  of  six  miles' 
radius,  having  its  centre  near  St.  Paul's,  is  able 
to  find  his  way  from  any  place  to  any  place 


without  a  guide.  Some  months  ago,  a  gentleman 
who  resided  in  a  distant  suburb,  spent  an  even 
ing  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman  in  question 
and  found,  when  about  to  return,  at  a  late  hour 
that  the  night  was  not  only  moonless,  but  abso 
lutely  blackened  by  a  dense  fog.  As  his  gues 
was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  parts  of  Londoi 
he  must  pass  through  on  his  way  home,  the  blint 
host  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  act  as  his  guide 
and  in  that  capacity  sallied  forth  with  him.  Th 
two  friends  had  not  gone  far  before  the  blinc 
guide  suddenly  exclaimed  :  "  Stop  !  here  is  ar 
obstruction!"  ^'I  can  see  nothing,"  said  the  mai 
of  eyes,  "  neither  can  I  feel  anything  with  m> 
cane."  ^'  Still,  there  is  something,  and  some^ 
thing  quite  large,  just  before  us,"  replied  th( 
blind  man,  who  then  carefully  felt  his  way  for 
ward,  an  inch  at  a  time,  till  he  came  to  a  cab 
which  some  heedless  or  drunken  driver  had  left 
across  a  pathway  instead  of  taking  into  a  yard 

A  somewhat  similar  incident  came  under  oui 
own  observation  about  two  years  ago.  We  were 
sojourning  in  one  of  the  Midland  counties,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind 
which  we  used  the  opportunity  to  visit.  The 
building  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  this  asylum 
then  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  lawn^ 
and  the  lawn  was  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk, 
upon  which,  at  stated  hours,  the  inmates  of  the|  endr 
asylum  took  a  certain  number  of  daily  promen 
ades.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  a  few  minutes 
before  the  time  for  one  of  these,  the  governor  of 
the  asylum  placed  an  empty  barrel  across  the 
gravel  path,  and  desired  us  to  remain  at  a  dis 
tance  to  observe  the  result.  Presently,  the  blind 
pedestrians  commenced  their  walk,  with  long 
active  steps,  and  a  deportment  full  of  ease  ""and 
unconcern.  Not  the  least  embarrassment  was 
visible  in  their  gait  till  they  came  within  a  sini 
gle  yard  of  the  barrel.  But  at  this  point  they 
evidently  perceived  the  obstruction,  for  they  all 
suddenly  stopped,  and  one  of  them  carefully  ex4 
tended  his  foot  to  feel  for  it.  When  he  had  dis 
covered  it,  his  companions  helped  him  to  remove 
it,  and  the  whole  party  then  walked  forward,  as 
before,  in  perfect  assurance. 

The  celebrated  Julia  Brace  has  only  one  sense, 
that  of  touch.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  waa 
admitted  as  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  pupil  into* 
an  Asylum.  She  was  there  taught  the  fingerlj 
language  peculiar  to  blind  mutes,  and  by  meanai 
of  it  was  enabled  not  only  to  understand  the  na-J 
ture  of  her  infirmity,  but  also  to  converse  withi 
her  friends,  to  share  their  joys  and  sorrows,  andt 
to  comprehend,  and  so  to  perform,  her  social,, 
moral  and  religious  duties.  A  few  anecdotes 
will  show  that  to  the  performance  of  these  her 
blindness  offered  scarcely  any  obstacle.  Thus, 
at  Hartford,  she  would  select  her  clothes  from  the 
mass  belonging  to  a  hundred  pupils,  never  leav- 
ing amongst  so  many  garments  a  single  one  of 
her  own,  or  taking  from  them  one  that  did  not 
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She  would  perform 
a  stocking,  without 
either  shaping,  nar- 


I  belong  to  her.    She  would  wash  her  own  clothes, 
changing  the  water  every  time  it  become  dirtj 
'"^  I  and,  when  dry,  would  iron  them  as  ably  as  any 
laundress  who  could  see. 
the  entire  work  of  knitting 
requiring  any  assistance  in 
rowing  or  widening.    More  wonderful  still,  she 
jj' !  would  examine  the  knitting  work  of  a  little  girl, 
Jif  I  take  out  the  needles,  unravel  the  work  till  she 
^"il!  had  removed  all  its  imperfections,  and  then  take 
™  up  the  stitches  again  with  unerring  accuracy. 
She  was  even  taught  to  sew,  and  frequently  hera- 
med  fine  cambric  handkerchiefs,  without  receiv- 
I  ing,  in  any  part  of  the  work,  the  least  assist- 
26  ance.    Her  needle  and  thread,  both  of  extreme 
Jlii  fineness,  wore  put  into  her  mouth  together,  and 
immediately  came  forth  ready  for  use ! 

In  Paris,  at  this  very  time,  reside  two  brothers, 
lefl !  named  Fontaine,  one  of  whom  is  blind,  the  other 
ar^i  i  deaf.  The  blind  brother  acts  as  foreman  in  a 
oan  large  upholstery  manufactory,  and  by  means  of 
his  wonderfully  acute  sense  of  touch,  is  able  to 
discover  when  a  piece  of  furniture  is  unfaithfully 
made,  or  of  faulty  proportions,  as  readily  as  the 
most  practised  person  who  can  see  ;  the  deaf  bro- 
ther is  a  popular  dancer,  and  has  published 
an  autobiography.  After  alluding  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  deaf  persons  are  seldom 
entirely  insensible  to  the  action  of  sound,  M. 
Fontaine  proceeds :  Moreover,  their  sense 
of  feeling  is  frequently  so  exceedingly  delicate 
and  acute,  that  they  not  only  feel  the  ordidi- 
nary  sounds  of  the  voice,  but  are  sensible  even 
to  the  harmony  of  its  inflections.  For  my  own 
part,  although,  strictly  speaking,  I  am  totally 
unable  to  hear,  in  dancing  all  my  motions  are 
tim^ed  by  the  music,  just  as  are  those  of  dan- 
cers who  are  not  deaf.  The  only  difference  is, 
I  require  to  be  nearer  to  the  music  than  they  do. 
I  then  experience  a  delightful  confusion  of  the 
nerves,  such  as  I  am  convinced  can  be  known 
nothing  of  except  by  those  in  whom  the  sense  of 


flicted  part,  as  tightly  as  it  can  be  borne.  Keep 
it  in  this  condition  until  the  pain  can  be  endured 
no  longer.  Now  loose  the  cord,  and  as  soon  as 
the  pain  or  soreness  caused  by  the  cording  sub- 
sides, tighten  it  again.  Continue  this  for  several 
days,  or  until  the  felon  is  completely  blackened 
and  killed.  We  have  known  several  persons, 
who  have  been  afflicted  with  felons,  to  try  this 
remedy  with  complete  success  ;  in  fact,  we  have 
never  known  it  to  fail.  The  cording  stops  the 
circulation,  and  thus  the  soreness  has  nothing  to 
feed  on,  and  soon  dies  of  starvation.  We  have 
faith  in  this  remedy,  even  after  a  felon  has  made 
considerable  progress. 


IN 


feeling  strongly  predominates  over  that  of  hear- 
ing." 


CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  A  FELON. 

We  are  sure  that  all  who  have  suffered  from  a 
genuine  bone  felon,  will  thank  us  for  making 
known  to  the  public  so  simple,  and  yet  so  effectu- 
al a  remedy  as  the  following.  In  thousands  of 
instances,  weeks  and  months  of  the  most  intense 
suffering  have  been  endured,  allowing  of  neither 
rest  by  day  nor  sleep  by  night ;  and  when  a  cure 
is  at  last  effected,  the  finger  or  thumb  is  often 
deformed  or  rendered  useless  for  life.  As  soon 
as  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  felon  is  making  its 
appearance,  which  is  known  from  a  continual 
soreness  and  pain  proceeding  from  the  bone,  and 
sometimes  evincing  but  little  change  for  the  worse 
for  a  week  or  more,  take  a  strong  cord  of  any 
kind  and  wrap  it  around  the  finger  above  the  af- 


Correspondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
EXTRACTS   FROM       BAYARD  TAYLOR 
NORTHERN  EUROPE.'^ 

"  All  beginnings  are  difi&cult,"  says  a  German 
proverb,  which  I  have  found  to  be  true ;  but  no 
less  true  is  the  French  antithesis :  The  first 
step  is  the  only  difficulty.'^  I  have  delayed  tak- 
ing this  first  step,  not  from  any  want  of  tread- 
mill practice,  but  because  it  was  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  two  years'  race,  and  I  determined 
first  to  take  breath,  and  gird  up  my  loins  for  the 
start. 

Ah,  my  friends,  known  and  unknown,  to 
whom  I  have  written  from  Ethiopia  and  Pales- 
tine and  India  and  Japan,  and  who  expect  me  to 
converse  with  you  from  under  the  arch  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  and  from  the  isles 
"  Where  wild  Lofoden 
"Whirls  to  death  the  roaring  whale," 

you  do  not  know  how  much  more  easy  it  is  for 
you  to  read  (difficult  as  that  may  be,  sometimes) 
than  for  me  to  write.    Did  you  ever  try  to  catch 
a  colt  which  has  been  stabled  all  winter,  when 
he  is  turned  out  to  grass  again  ?    Even  so  irk- 
some is  it  to  drive  to  the  pen  a  brain  which  has 
been  steadily  in  harness  for  two  years  and  a  half 
in  the  land  of  lectures,  the  empire  of  newspapers, 
the  swift,  unresting,  excitable,  overworked  Re- 
public.   The  spirit  of  Work  infects  our  atmo- 
spere  :  we  cannot  escape  the  malady.    Our  souls 
are  pitted  and  scarred  with  it,  and  there  is  no 
vaccination  whereby  we  can  avoid  it.    If  you 
once  plunge  into  the  stream,  you  must  strike  out 
with  the  boldest,  while  breath  and  nerve  remain. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  rest  inside  of  Sandy 
Hook,  and  I  felt  no  relaxation  of  the  unnatural 
tension,  until  the  Gulf  Stream  rolled  its  tropical 
opiate  between  me  and  the  maternal  shores.  Our 
country  gives  us  everything,  but  she  exacts  every- 
thing from  us  in  return.  What  if  we  play  truant 
now  and  then  ?  what  if  we  fly  from  the  never^ 
ending  task,  to  dream  a  Summer  day  in  the  quiet 
air  of  Europe,  or  the  lazy  languor  of  the  East  ? 
We  leave  our  household  gods  to  await  our  re- 
turn, and  we  pray  that  the  urn  which  is  to  hold 
our  ashes  may  be  placed  beside  them. 
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But  the  relief  of  a  Summer  holiday  in  Europe  ! 
The  sober,  respectable  repose  of  staid  and 
starched  Old  England — the  gay  nonchalance  of 
Parisian  streets — the  drowsy  quiet  of  slow,  good- 
humored,  patient,  warm-hearted  Germany — the 
deep,  delicious  draughts  of  Alpine  air,  cool  from 
the  eternal  glaciers,  and  musical  with  echoes  of 
the  cow-herd's  horn — the  silent  dream  of  Vene- 
tian days,  and  the  sublime  desolation  of  the 
Roman  Campagna — to  feel  all  this,  and  to  see  it 
anew,  through  three  pairs  of  young  American 
eyes,  which  looked  on  Europe  for  the  iBrst  time, 
was  an  overpayment  for  all  foregone  toil.  I 
gave  myself  up  to  it  with  an  idle  satisfaction  in 
which  there  was  no  reproach,  escept  when  a  stray 
Tribune  fell  into  my  hands,  and  I  remembered 
that  two  votes  were  lost  to  Fremont  (mine  and 
my  sailor's)  by  my  absence.  It  is  some  satis- 
faction, however,  to  know-  that  the  space  which 
my  letters  would  have  occupied,  had  I  written 
sooner,  has  been  used  to  better  advantage  in  the 
momentous  campaign  which  now  draws  near  its 
close.  God  grant  that  to-morrow  week  may  give 
to  Freedom  that  victory  which  must  be  hers  in 
the  end  ! 

We  visited  Sydenham,  where  we  were  enrap- 
tured with  the  glories  of  the  Crystal  Palace — a 
work  which  makes  all  fable  seem  possible,  ex- 
cept^ the  romance  of  large  dividends.  It  is  a 
sublime  idea  to  bring  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
tropics  into  the  raw  mists  of  England — to  re- 
build Egyptian  and  Assyrian  temples  among  the 
groves  of  palm  and  beside  the  pools  of  lotus — to 
restore  the  glittering  courts  of  the  Alhambra  and 
make  them  fragrant  with  their  native  bay  and 
myrtle — to  collect  together  in  one  dazzling  com- 
pany the  artistic  glories  of  all  ages  and  the  vege- 
table splendors  of  all  zones.  What  a  new  world 
is  here  opened  to  the  laboring  millions  of  London  ! 
But  in  England  poverty  is  a  crime,  and  piety 
helps  to  keep  it  so.  Piety  says  gin  is  less  sinfal 
than  instruction  and  healthful  recreation,  and 
she  keeps  the  door  locked. 

We  ran  down  to  Aldershott  one  day  to  see 
Victoria  review  the  Crimean  troops.  There  were 
twenty  thousand  encamped  on  the  hot  moors  : 
the  thermometer  stood  at  90°,  the  dust  was 
enormous,  and  the  Queen  far  olF,  so  that  we  were 
scarcely  paid  for  the  trouble.  As  a  spectacle,  it 
was  by  no  means  brilliant,  and  pleased  me  less 
than  a  parade  of  our  gallant  New- York  firemen. 

I  had  not  seen  Paris  since  March,  1846,  and 
the  transformations  achieved  under  the  Napo- 
leonic regime  struck  me  with  astonishment.  The 
completion  of  the  noble  Court  of  the  Louvre,  the 
extension  of  the  Ruede  Rivoli,  and  the  opening 
of  the  new  Boulevards,  have  completely  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine, 
while  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  then  a  wild,  un- 
pruned  wood,  has  become  within  three  years  the 
most  magnificent  public  park  in  the  world.  In 
its  municipal  regulations;  also,  Paris  now  far  sur> 


passes  all  other  cities.  There  are  no  streets  sc 
well  swept  and  watered,  or  so  admirably  lighted 
no  such  cheap  and  well-arranged  omnibus  lines, 
no  such  abundance  of  hackney-coaches.  With  J; 
(perforce)  honest  drivers,  no  such  thoroughly 
organized  and  efficient  policemen.  In  these  re- 
spects, Paris  is  a  model  city,  and  Louis  Na-  f 
poleon  a  successful  ruler.  When  his  enormous 
selfishness  and  his  unscrupulous  ambition  are 
considered,  less  might  have  been  expected  from 
him.  Certainly  no  one  since  the  first  Napoleon 
has  done  so  much  toward  furthering  the  material! 
development  of  France.  So  far  as  I  heard  him 
spoken  of,  it  was  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect, 
but  without  the  least  personal  attachment. 

From  Paris  we  went  by  railroad  through 
Charleroi,  Namur  and  Liege,  to  Cologne.  At 
the  Prussian  frontier  we  were  treated  with  a 
politeness  as  marked  as  was  the  want  of  it  inJ 
France.    Our  days  on  the  Rhine  would  have 
been  considered  a  heated  terra,  even  in  New- 
York — the  sky  cloudless  and  sultry,  and  the 
mercury  at  90*^  in  the  shade.    On  the  high 
table-land  north  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  how- 
ever, we  found  fresh  breezes  and  a  milder  sun,  \ 
together  with  old  friends  and  a  German  welcome. 
We  again  climbed  the  Wartburg  and  sat  in 
Luther's  room  ;  looked  from  the  Inselsberg  over 
a  wide  sphere  of  wooded  mountains  and  emeraldj  ^ 
dells  j  walked  through  the  Ducal  gardens  at  Rein-  I 
hardtsbrunn ;  drank  beer  at  Waltershausen,  and  | 
visited  the  gray  mustached  Forester  at  his  se-  ' 
eluded  home  in  Thai.    So  sped  the  August  days, 
one  after  another,  all  too  short,  and  I  would  have 
made  up  the  deficiency  by  adding  September  tc  | 
them,  but  that  I  had  promised  to  show  Switzer- 
land to  my  young  companions. 

We  hurried  away,  therefore,  crossing  the  hillsi 
of  the  Thuringian  Forest  to  Coburg,  on  one  of 
the  finest  roads   in   the   world.    JVIy  sailor, 
Braisted,  who  is  very  slow  to  admit  that  the 
Americans  are  behind-hand  in  anything,  finally 
confessed  that  we  don't  know  what  roads  are,  at 
home — nor  do  we.  The  youngest  English  colony 
possesses  better  highways  than  the  oldest  Ameri- 
can State.    This  thoroughfare  through  the  little 
principality  of  Saxe-Coburg  would  astonish  the 
Alleghanians.    A   broad,    macadamised  road, 
smooth  and  solid  as  marble,  is  carried  by  easy 
grading  over  a  mountain  ridge,  2,900  feet  high, ; 
bordered  everywhere,  even  in  the  wildest  dis-  i 
tricts,  by   square-clipped,    compact  hedges  off 
dwarf  spruce,  with  fountains  and  stone  seats  at  * 
convenient  intervals,  and  avenues  of  shade  wher-  j 
ever  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.    An  obelisk  at 
the  highest  point  commemorates  its  completion. 

We  spent  a  day  in  delightful  old  Nuremburg, 
and  thence  hurried  on  by  the  Danube  and  Augs- 
burg to  Lindau  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  which 
we  crossed  to  Romanshorn,  and  so  entered 
Switzerland.  There  was  no  call  for  passports, 
no  examination  of  baggage,  and  the  conductors 
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on  the  train  to  Zurich,  although  each  one  had 
the  word  Snob  (the  initials  of  the  German  words 
for  ''  Swiss  Northern  Railway")  on  his  buttons, 
;ijwere  nevertheless  gentlemen,  and  handsome  as 
they  were  courteous.  At  Zurich  we  commenced 
our  Alpine  journey — but  I  see  that  this  retro- 
spect will  stretch  to  another  letter.       B.  T. 


ai  STANZAS  ON  A  FLOWER  FOUND  BLOOMING 
IN  THE  OPEN  AIR,  I2th  mo.  31^  1828. 

Above  the  stream-cleft  solitude 

The  blue  of  Heaven  is  bright  and  clear , 
Stern  winter  in  a  milder  mood 

Smiles  on  the  evening  of  the  year. 

The  scene  is  one  of  other  years — 

A  lighter  tread  and  smoother  brow. 
And  earlier  growths  of  hopes  and  fears 
Have  known  the  path  before  me  now. 

I'll  think  of  things  as  erst  they  seemed 

E'en  to  my  careless  spirit  then  ; 
And  dream  again,  as  once  I  dreamed, 
Upon  the  pride  and  boon  of  men. 

The  woodlands  all  are  leafless  now; 

The  summer's  cheerful  choir  have  flown  ; 
And  o'er  the  glade  and  mountain's  brow 
Sweet  Autumn's  faded  leaves  are  strown. 

Hopes  that  were  fairest  to  my  view; 

Have  faded  with  the  vernal  bloom  ; 
Friends,  that  my  young  affections  knew. 
Are  gathered  to  the  quiet  tomb  ! 

I  found  a  lonely,  lovely  flower 

Blooming  amid  the  chilly  air, 
Sweet  relic  of  a  rustic  bower. 

That  summer  used  to  nurture  there. 
Thus  oft  the  coldest,  stormiest  hours 
That  darken  o'er  life's  little  year, 
Cherish  a  race  of  hardier  flowers 
The  winds  of  winter  may  not  sere. 


FLOWERS. 
They  spring  unnoticed  and  unknown, 

'Mid  rocky  wilds  they  bloom. 
They  flourish  'mid  the  desert  lone. 

They  deck  the  silent  tomb. 
They  cheer  the  peasant's  lowly  cot, 

Adorn  the  monarch's  hail. 
They  fill  each  quiet  shady  spot — 

O,  who  can  tell  them  ail  ? 

Some  o'er  the  murm'ring  streamlet  fling 

Their  blossoms  bright  and  fair, 
And  there,  in  vernal  beauty,  spring. 

Fanned  by  the  fragrant  air. 
Some  'neath  the  ocean's  rolling  waves 

In  silent  grandeur  grow, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  which  o'er  them  raves. 

But  still  in  beauty  blow. 

Some  where  the  eagle  builds  her  nest, 

Where  man  has  never  trod. 
Where  even  the  chamois  dare  not  rest, 

Upon  the  crumbling  sod — 
Yes,  there,  e'en  there,  wild  flow'rets  grow, 

In  richest  dress  arrayed, 
And  o'er  the  clamorous  eagles  throw 

Their  light  and  graceful  shade. 

'Mid  mountains  of  perpetual  snow. 

By  icy  girdles  bound, 
Some,  rendered  doubly  beauteous,  glow, 

And  deck  the  frozen  ground. 


And  'mid  cold  winter's  icy  storm. 

The  snow  drop  rears  its  head. 
And  shows  its  pure,  unspotted  form. 

When  other  flowers  have  fled. 

Some  on  the  breezes  of  the  night 

Their  grateful  odors  send; 
While;  others,  children  of  the  light. 

To  Day  their  perfume  lend. 
Some  bloom  beneath  the  torrid  zone, 

'Neath  India's  sultry  skies  ; 
'Mid  Iceland's  mountains,  chill  and  lone. 

The  forms  of  others  rise. 

The  stately  fern,  the  golden  broom. 

The  lily,  tall  and  fair — 
All  these  in  rich  succession  bloom, 

And  scent  the  summer  air. 
In  secret  dell,  by  murm'ring  rill — 

In  gardens  bright  and  gay — 
Within  the  valley — on  the  hill — 

Flowers  cheer  our  toilsome  way. 

Flowers  image  forth  the  boundless  love 

God  bears  his  children  all, 
Which  ever  droppeth  from  above 

Upon  the  great  and  small: 
Each  blossom  that  adorns  our  path, 

So  joyful  and  so  fair. 
Is  but  a  drop  of  love  divine. 

That  fell  and  flourished  there. 

Chambers^  Journal. 


From  Frederick  Douglass's  Paper. 
THE  SENECA  INDIANS  IN  CATTARAUGUS. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Versailles,  Cattarau- 
gus County,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  learn  by 
actual  observation,  more  than  can  be  learned 
from  books,  of  the  Indian  character.  It  has  been 
afl&rmed  of  the  red  man,  as  it  has  been  of  the 
black,  that  he  is  naturally,  mentally  and  morally, 
incapacitated  to  attain  unto  the  same  exalted 
heights  of  civilization  and  refinement  as  the  white 
man  ;  that  the  savage  instincts  of  his  nature  do 
not  readily  yield  to  the  regenerating  and  eleva- 
ting effects  of  mental  and  moral  discipline.  But 
we  think  a  visit  to  the  Indian  settlement  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  the  poor,  untutored  Indian/^  when 
brought  within  the  beneficent  range  of  civilization, 
and  his  mental  and  moral  faculties  properly  cul- 
tivated, is,  in  every  respect,  the  equal  of  his 
pale-faced  brother.  Those  who  from  their  in- 
fancy have  been  wont  to  indulge  in  the  idea  of 
the  untamed  and  untamable  ferocity  of  the  red 
man,  his  inherent  stupidity,  and  moral  degrada- 
tion, have  been  most  thoroughly  deluded.  The 
Indian  is,  like  the  white,  or  black,  or  brown  man, 
the^creature  of  circumstances.  Incidents  and  ac- 
cidents, combined  with  education,  make  him  the 
rude,  uncultivated  being  we  behold  him  in  the 
wilderness.  Change  the  circumstances  and  the 
man  is  changed.  His  barbarous  proclivities  are 
the  natural  results  of  his  barbarous  tuition.  A 
proper  cultivation  of  his  nature  will  insure  its 
proper  development,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Seneca  Indians  have  reserved  unto  them 
and  their  posterity,  a  large  tract  of  country,  in 
Cattaraugus  County.  This  land  cannot  be  bought 
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from  them  by  the  whites.  They  can  only  sell  to 
one  another.  They  number  about  1,500  souls. 
They  have  two  fine  churches,  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist,  a  school,  and  a  very  excellent  hospital, 
called  the  Thomas  Asylum,  which  derives  its 
name  from  Philip  E.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  an 
aged  and  highly  respected  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Their  churches  are  generally  crowded 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  their  Sabbath  School  also. 
We  attended  divine  worship  with  them,  and 
listened  to  an  excellent  discourse  fronutheir  friend 
and  pastor  Asher  Wright,  Presbyterian  Mission- 
ary. This  gentlemen  speaks  their  language  quite 
fluently,  but  as  there  were  many  white  visitors, 
he  preached  in  the  English  language,  every  sen 
tence  or  two  being  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  by  Nathaniel  T.  Strong,  a  thorough- 
ly-educated Indian,  and  one  of  the  Couniellors  of 
the  Nation.  They  had  their  own  choir,  and  sang 
as  well  as  many  making  greater  pretensions. 
They  listened  attentively  to  the  Grospel,  and 
m.auy  of  them  bore  upon  their  countenance  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  they  regarded  it  not  as  "  a 
cunningly  devised  fable,  but  the  power  of  Grod 
unto  salvation.'^ 

During  this  week,  we  visited  their  school, 
which  was  filled  with  children  of  both  sexes,  from 
four  and  five  to  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
We  heard  them  spell,  and  read  and  sing,  much 
to  our  edification.  The  school  teacher  informed 
us  that  they  were  very  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment J  and  she  seemed  to  take  an  intense  de- 
light in  teaching  their  young  ideas  how  to  shoot. 

But  their  Asylum  is  also  a  point  of  attraction. 
This  has  been  established  for  orphan  and  desti- 
tute Indian  children.  During  the  Summer  of 
1854  nine  children  in  one  family  were  left  des- 
titute by  the  death  of  one  man.  Five  of  these 
were  his  own,  and  four  were  orphans,  cast  upon 
his  care  and  dependent  on  his  family.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  there  were  about  50  orphan 
and  destitute  children  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reser- 
vation alone,  many  of  them  in  a  very  wretched 
condition,  and  exposed  to  the  most  degraded  in- 
fluences. In  view  of  this  hopeless  condition, 
Mrs.  Asher  Wright  commenced  an  effort  for  their 
relief,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
this  institution.  Through  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  and  E.  M.  Pettit 
(both  of  whom  they  love  with  filial  affection), 
the  Hon.  James  Kirkland,  and  others,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature,  aad  carried 
throuo-h  both  branches,  incorporating  the  institu- 
tion. °By  this  act  the  State  furnishes  $2,000  for 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  $10  for  any  num- 
ber not  exceeding  50  of  beneficiaries  sustained 
ia  the  Asylum,  beside  placing  this  on  the  list  of 
the  incorporated  asylums  of  the  State,  thus  en- 
titling them  to  a  share  of  any  appropriations 
hereafter  to  be  made  to  such  institutions.  The 
building,  which  is  a  very  commodious  and  dur- 
able one,  has  been  finished  at  a  cost  of  about 


f 5,000,  and  the  institution  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  It  needs,  however,  the  donations  of 
the  benevolent  to  sustain  it  as  it  should  be  sus- 
tained. A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufiicient.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  know  the  Indians  truly,  and  be- 
come convinced  of  their  mental  and  moral  capa- 
city, need  but  visit  them  in  their  Christian  home. 
Intelligence,  refinement,  education,  Christianity,  i 
will  all  be  found  with  them.  Go  and  see  for 
yourselves. 

Mrs.  Barker,  daughter  of  Mr.  Pettit,  informed 
us  that  it  was  amusing  to  witness  the  first  at- 
tempt to  form  social  parties  among  the  young 
people.  They  sat,  with  their  hands  folded,  look- 
ing at  each  other,  not  daring  to  speak.  But  at 
length  they  imitated  the  whites,  who  mingled 
with  them,  and  now  they  delight  in  these  social 
gatherings. 


FASHION  versus  Christianity. 


a-ir 


In  the  remarkable  Biography,  entitled  "  The 
Life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Fletcher,  Consort  and  Relict 
of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  Vicar  of  Madely, 
Salop,"  are  some  sentiments  on  Fashion,  which 
well  deserve  serious  attention.  They  were  pen- 
ned, in  her  Journal,  by  this  eminently  pious  and 
highly  esteemed  lady,  (then  Mary  Bosanquet,)i 
when  she  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age, 
and  before  she  had  any  knowledge  of  a  peoplellotte 
that,  in  their  profession  of  the  name  of  Christ,  Ijir'j 
have  borne  a  testimony  against  conforming  to  givei; 
vain  and  changing  modes  of  attire.  Mary  Bo 
sanquet's  sentiments  are  peculiarly  calculated  to 
prove  admonitory,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  writer,  who  had  been  educated  amid  the 
gaieties  of  fashionable  life,  and  surrounded  by  the 
seductions  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  was,  by  the  Wyj 


direct  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  led  to  re 
nounce  the  pursuit  of  self-gratification,  and  t(|jonii2 
seek  ^'  that  good  part"  which  Mary  chose,  and 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  to  learn  of  Him.  Thi^iill 
most  blessed  choice  was,  for  a  time,  an  occasiocjlife 
of  much  suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  opposl 
tion  of  her  parents  and  family, — the  effect  ol 
which,  on  her  own  mind,  she  frequently  describes  lb 
in  her  Journal, — but  she  was  strengthened  tc^inji 
persevere  in  obedience  to  the  manifested  will  ol*!  every 
her  Heavenly  Father.  She  writes,— "  I  clearljjhi' 
discovered  that  I  still  conformed  too  much  iii 
my  appearance  to  the  spirit  and  fashions  of  th4 
world  ;  but  I  plainly  saw  that  a  renunciation  oif 
that  conformity  would  give  my  relations  greal 
offence." — "  I  prayed  for  direction,  and  sawi 
clearly  that  plainness  of  dress  and  behaviour  besli 
became  a  Christian,  and  that  for  the  following 
resons  : — 

"  First,  The  Apostle  expressly  forbids  womenjiiorfi. 
professing  godliness,  to  let  their  adorning  be  m 
apparel;  allowing  them  no  other  ornament  thai 
that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

Secondly,  I  saw  the  reasonableness  of  th( 
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Command,  and  proved  it  good  for  a  proud  heart 
■  ;o  wear  the  plain  and  modest  livery  of  God's 
»hildren. 

k  Thirdly,  It  tended  to  open  ray  mouth,  (to 
l^fr  'eprove  sin),  for  when  I  appeared  like  the  world, 
'P2' n  Babylonish  garments,  I  had  its  esteem,  and 
se.  mew  not  how  to  part  with  it.  But  when  Ishow- 

)d,  by  my  appearance,  that  I  considered  myself 
^01  IS  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  none  can  know  (but 

)y  trying)  what  an  influence  it  has  on  our  whole 

jonduct,  and  what  a  fence  it  is  to  keep  us  from 
at  linking  into  the  spirit  of  the  world.    For  there 

;s  no  medium  :  they  who  are  conformed  to  the 

^ashions,  customs,  and  maxims  of  the  world, 
f  at  nust  embrace  the  spm^  also;  and  they  shall  find 
U  ;he  esteem  they  seek ;  for  the  world  wfll  love  its 
iial)wn;  but  let  them  remember,  also,  that  word, 

The  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  with 

lod.^ 

Fourthly,  I  saw  jnyself  as  a  steward,  who 
nust  render  an  account  for  every  talent,  and 
;hat  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  the  smiles  of 

iici  jrod  on  every  moment  of  my  time,  or  penny  of 

ely,  money  which  I  laid  out. 

]icl  "  Fifthly,  I  saw  that  the  helping  of  my  fel- 
)eD  j.ow-creatures  in  their  need  was  both  more  ration- 
am  il  and  more  pleasant  than  spending  my  substance 
et,'  3n  superfluities ;  and  as  I  am  commanded  to  love 
ige  my  neighbor  as  myself,  and  to  consider  all  done 
5pl(  !;o  the  household  of  faith  as  done  to  Christ,  sure- 
rist  ly  I  ought,  not  only  to  sulFer  my  superfluity  to 
1 1!  give  way  to  their  necessity,  but  also  (as  occasion 
Bj  may  require)  my  necessities  to  their  extremities. 
Iti  "  Sixthly,  But  it  is  not  only  the  talent  of 
tiu  money,  but  of  time,  which  is  thrown  away  by 
t!ii  sonformity  to  the  world,  entangling  us  in  (a 
till  ^rariety  of)  little  engagements  which  a  dress  en- 
tk  tirely  plain  cuts  through  at  once, 
re  i  Seventhly,  The  end  usually  proposed  by 
1  ti  iyoung  persons  in  their  dress  is  such  as  a  devout 
\i  m\x\  would  abominate.  A  heathen  maysay^  ^  It 
[Hi  will  promote  my  being  comfortably  settled  in 
;;o[  life but  I  believe  the  'Lord  appoints  the  bounds 
,)si  yf  our  habitation,  and  that  '  no  good  thing  shall 

0  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.' 
I  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but  to  commend 

[  j  myself  to  Grod,  in  holy  obedience,  and  to  leave 

1  3very  step  of  my  life  to  bo  guided  by  His  will, 
ai  [  will  therefore  make  it  my  rule  to  be  clean  and 
1  i  neat,  but  in  the  plainest  things,  according  to  my 
tl  station  :  and  whenever  I  thought  on  the  subject, 
1  (  these  words  would  pass  through  my  mind  with 
rei  power,  '  For  so  the  holy  women  of  old  adorned 
53  themselves/  " 

tes     Such  were  the  sound  Christian  principles  es- 
fi  tablished  in  the  mind  of  this  youthful  disciple  of 
Jesus — not  through  the  prejudices  of  education, 
g  inor  from  the  influence  of  those  around  her,  but 
,  i  iiin  direct  opposition  to  the  maxims  in  which  she 
»liad  been  instructed,  and  to  the  example  of  her 
-associates.    By  yielding  her  heart  to  the  love  of 
ti  Grod,  she  was  enabled,  throughout  a  lengthened 


course  of  years,  to  live  to  His  glory,  and  to  gath- 
er many  souls  into  the  peaceful  fold  of  the  Be- 
deemer  :  and  He  was  her  crown  of  rejoicing  in 
life  and  in  death. 

Beader, — Bemember  that,  in  the  journey  of 
our  mortal  pilgrimage,  there  are  hut  two  paths, — 
one  of  them  is  broad  and  attractive  to  the  natu- 
ral mind,  but  Christ  has  declared  that  it  "  leads 
to  destruction,'' — the  other  is  narrow,  it  does  not 
admit  of  the  indulgence  of  vain  desires  ;  but  the 
same  Eternal  Word  of  Truth  assures  us  that  it 
leads  to  everlasting  life  and  glory. — London 
Friend. 


THE  VICTORIA  BRIDGE  AT  MONTREAL,  A  GREAT 
WORK. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Pittsburg  paper  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  now 
being  built  at  Montreal,  to  connect  various  rail- 
roads in  that  country  and  the  United  States  : — 

The  Victoria  Bridge,  at  the  point  where  it  is  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  two  miles  in  width. 
The  current  is  very  rapid,  and  the  water  from 
four  to  ten  feet  in  depth  along  where  the  piers 
are  to  be  erected,  except  in  the  main  channel, 
where  it  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  deep. 
In  the  winter  the  ice  makes  to  a  great  thickness, 
and  piles  up  with  deep  snows,  under  which  the 
waters  have  to  wear  their  way  on  to  the  ocean. 
Spring  comes ;  the  vast  bodies  of  snows  which 
have  collected  in  all  this  river  basin  meet  and 
pour  into  the  common  receptacle.  The  floes  and 
boulders  of  ice  are  driven  up  in  vast  piles  thirty 
and  forty  feet  in  height,  through  which  the 
water  roars  and  boils  and  surges,  driving 
them  onward  at  a  fearful  rate  and  crushing 
all  before  them.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  up 
and  down  the  river  one  sees  nothing  but  this 
raging  flood  of  ice  grinding  and  heaving,  and  be- 
hind, the  floods  pouring  onward,  driving  along 
trees,  rocks,  timber  and  debris  which  has  gather- 
ed in  its  long  journey.  The  quay  of  Montreal 
would  not  stand  against  this  for  an  hour,  were  it 
not  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  Docks 
are  made  for  vessels  in  which  they  are  protected 
from  the  descending  fury.  Well,  the  Victoria 
Bridge  plants  its  broad  bases  in  the  very  midst 
of  this  *  ice  movement.''  It  has  to  breast  all  this 
fury.  The  abutments  and  approaches  at  each 
end  occupy  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  are  nearly 
completed.  The  abutments  proper  are  of  stone 
with  hollow  chambers,  and  the  approaches  of 
mixed  earth  and  stone.  Nine  piers  are  com- 
pleted of  the  twenty-four  which  will  make  up  the 
whole  number. 

These  piers  are  fixed  to  the  river  bottom  in 
the  following  manner.  A  coffer  dam  is  sunk  ; 
steam  pumps  exhaust  the  water  within  it;  all  loose 
material  is  then  removed  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  thus  laid  bare,  until  the  solia  body  of  rock 
is  reached.  Upon  this  hewn  stones  weighing 
from  seven  to  fourteen  tons,  are  fixed.  Through 
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these  are  passed  iron  .bolts  which  go  to  a  great 
depth  into  the  solid  rock.  The  next  layer  is 
fastened  upon  the  first  with  cement  and  bolts  of 
iron,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  The  whole  is  thus 
made  one  mass  of  stone  and  iron.  The  whole 
Titanic  structure  will  be  10,294  feet  in  length, 
or  nearly  two  English  miles.  As  we  have  re- 
marked above,  about  3000  feet  are  made  upon 
the  shores.  There  remains,  therefore,  for  the 
bridge  proper,  7000  feet,  or  nearly  a  mile  and 
one-third.  How,  then,  is  this  vast  sheet  of 
water,  flowing  swift,  and  sometimes  piled  to  the 
height  of  30  feet  with  huge  masses  of  ice,  to  be 
spanned  ?  We  find  24  stone  piers,  standing  242 
feet  apart,  perpendicular  on  three  sides,  and 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge.  In  excep- 
tion, how^ever,  to  this  general  statement,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  centre  span  is  330  feet 
feet  wide  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  and  is 
bounded  by  piers  much  larger  than  the  others. 
Resting,  without  other  support,  on  these  piers, 
and  running  from  abutment  to  abutment,  is  the 
bridge,  consisting  of  a  great  hollow  iron  tube,  22 
,feet  high  in  the  middle  by  16  wide,  and  descend- 
ing to  19  feet  high  at  the  two  ends  !  The  centre 
span  is  to  be  60  feet  above  the  average  level  of 
the  water,  thence  sinking  gradually  towards 
either  end,  1  foot  in  130,  thus  making  the  height 
of  the  abutment  about  37  feet.  And  so,  in  these 
terminal  masses  of  masonry,  in  these  24  colossal 
piers  breasting  for  all  time  the  floods  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  this  enormous  tube  of  iron  through 
which  loaded  trains  will  shoot  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle — you  have  the  Victoria  Bridge,  the  won- 
der of  the  world  !  Statistics  cannot  enhance  our 
admiration,  still  we  add,  that  the  estimated  cost 
is  over  $6,000,000,  that  the  weight  of  iron  in 
the  tabes  only  will  be  8000  tons,  and  that  the 
contents  of  the  masonry  will  be  3,000,000  cubic 
feet.  The,  whole  will  be  complete  in  the  fall  of 
'69,  or  in  the  spring  of  '60." — Public  Ledger. 


Another  planet  is  announced  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford, 
England,  by  Mr.  Pogson,  the  first  assistant  as- 
tronomer there'.  It  is  described  as  being  a  little 
brighter  than  the  tenth  magnitude  of  stars.  It 
is  only  a  few  days  since  we  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  the  forty-first  asteroid  at  Paris  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May.  If  the  above  be  not  a 
re-discovery  of  the  same  it  will  be  the  forty- 
second  now  known  to  exist  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 


Duty  is  above  all  consequences,  and  often,  at 
a  crisis  of  difficulty,  commands  us  to  throw  them 
overboard.  It  commands  us  to  look  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  straight  onward. 

We  must  look  for  happiness  in  the  world,  not 
in  the  things  of  the  world  ;  but  within  ourselveS; 
in  our  tempers,  and  in  our  hearts. 


Contentment  abides  with  truth.  You  will 
generally  suffer  for  wishing-  to  appear  other  than 
what  you  are ;  whether  it  be  richer,  or  greater, 
or  more  learned.  The  mask  soon  becomes  an 
instrument  of  torture. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  awd  Meal. — There  are  free  selleus  of  fresh 
ground  Flour  at  16  50  a  6  62  per  bbh  Small  sales  for' 
home  consumption  at  $6  50  a  7  00  per  bbl.  Sales  of 
extra  and  fancy  brands  at  $6  75  a  7  50.  There  is 
very  liitle  export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4  50 
per  barrel.  Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl. 
Buckwheat  Meal  sells  at  $2  50  a  $2  75. 

Grait^.— ^Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  steady. 
Sales  of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at 
$1  50  a  1  53,  and  $1  60  a  1  62  for  white.  Rye 
continues  steady;  sales  of  Penna.  at  80c.  Corn  is 
in  fair  request ;  sales  ot  old  yellow  at  67c,  afloat,  and 
new  at  58c.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  oldj 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  43a  45c  per  bushel. 

G^  WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YO[JN( 
r  MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  Winter  Session  ot  thisi 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  o! 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed               DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 
HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  

|,^LDR1DGE'S  HILL  tOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
XIj  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  Winter  Sei 
sion  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  lOth 
the  Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  week 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  a 
thoroughly  taught ;  also  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  a 
French  Languages. 

Lectures  delivered  on  Scientific  subjects. 

Terms  $70.00  per  session. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  for^l 
circular.  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

9  mo.  is.  1856— 8t. 


N 


&  L.  WARD,  Plain  Bonnet  Makers,  North  Weft 
,  corner  9th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia, 
llth  mo.  29th.— 2m. 


FREE  LABOR  GOODS.— Persons  who  would  avoid 
using  the  products  oT  unrequited  toil,  are  hereh^^ 
respectfully  informed  that  an  extensive  and  fully  as- 
sorted stock  of  Free  Labor  Groceries,  also  an  assort- 
ment of  free  cotton  goods,  is  now  in  store,  at  No,  207 
Fulton  street.  New  York  city,  where  orders  will  be 
promptly  executed  by  the  agent,  E.  Towne ;  and  thei 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Free  Produce  As-<( 
sociation  of  Friends,  take  great  pleasure  in  assuringi 
the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  tbat  they  can 
fully  rely  on  the  goods  being  as  repre-sented. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Isaac  H.  Allen. 

RoBT.  LiNDLF.y  Murray. 

Jonathan  Dickenson. 
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CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  YOt 
BOYS  The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 

will  commence  the  17th  of  llth  mo.  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms.— Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  addiress 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.3m. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  WM.  W.  MOORE, 
No.  100  South  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
very  Seventh  day  at  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  pay- 
tie  in  advance.   Three  copies  sent  to  one  address  for 
ive  Dollars. 

Communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher, 
ee  of  expense,  to  whom  all  payments  are  to  be  made. 

^ome  account  of  the  early  life  and  religious  ex- 
ercises of  Increase  Woodward,  as  found 
among  lier  papers. 

[Continued  from  page  611.) 

On  account  of  the  change  in  my  religious 
rinciples,  I  received  the  following  communica- 
ion  from  my  father. 

Shrewsbury,  December  30th,  1'7'71. 
My  dear  child, — Lately  I  saw  a  letter  you 
rote  to  your  sister  Hannah,  by  which  I  find 
rou  have  indulged  yourself  in  a  serious  way  of 
hinking  and  sedateness  of  mind,  more  than  is 
iommon  to  persons  of  your  years ;  which  temper, 
f  not  kept  within  proper  bounds  and  well  re- 
gulated, may  lead  you  into  many  fatal  errors  and 
nistakes.    Your  father's  advice  and  assistance 
ay  be  of  advantage  to  you,  in  travelling  such 
\  intricate  road ;  he  having  gone  the  same 
path  before  you  these  many  years,  and  almost 
rrived  at  his  temporary  journey's  end.    I  know 
aot  but  this  temper  of  yours  may  be  hereditary  ] 
'or,  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old, 
[  had  an  unextinguishable  thirst  after  know- 
"icdge  and  the  truth  of  things,  and  read  all 
1  authors  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.    About  this 
time  the  contest  among  the  Quakers, — George 
.Keith  and  his  friends  on  one  side,  and  the  rest 
iDf  the  Quakers  on  the  other, — ran  very  high.  I 
!  heard  abundance  of  it,  and  read  their  books  on 
both  sides,  and  compared  them  one  with  the 
;  other,  and  with  the  Scriptures  :  so  that  by  the 
itime  I  was  twenty  years  old,  I  was  master  of 
that  subject  as  well  as  most  men.    And  ever 
since,  through  all  parts  of  my  life,  both  in  con- 
versation and  books,  I  have  been  searching  for 
and  finding  out  the  truth,  and  how  to  make  my 
calling  and  election  sure. 

We  do  not  find,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  that 
I  there  was  any  way  to  communicete  onS  man's 
[thoughts  to  another  but  by  word  of  mouth; 
writing  not  being  known.    Although  every  man 


was  born  with  reason,  the  characteristic  of  man 
which  is  called  the  image  of  God,  and,  being 
diligently  attended  to,  was  sufficient  to  deter 
them  from  idolatry ;  yet,  in  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred years,  the  whole  earth  was  corrupt  and  full 
of  violence,  so  that  almighty  God  destroyed  the 
whole  earth,  except  one  family.  But  Adam  was 
living  above  half  that  time,  and  Methusalem 
died  only  the  year  before  the  flood.  Yet  almighty 
God,  out  of  his  exceeding  love  to  man,  revealed 
his  will  to  several  before  the  flood, — to  Noah, — 
and  in  a  particular  manner  afterward  to  Abraham, 
with  whom  he  made  a  convenant  to  continue 
forever ;  and  that  the  same  might  be  held  in  re- 
membrance, it  was  marked  in  their  flesh,  that  it 
might  be  continually  before  their  eyes.  Yet  by 
this  time,  though  Noah  lived  till  Abraham's 
time,  and  Shem,  who  saw  the  flood,  lived  till 
about  the  time  Isaac  was  married,  the  world  was 
strangely  overrun  with  wickedness  and  idola- 
try. 

But  when  God  brought  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
he  in  a  more  wonderful  and  miraculous  manner 
revealed  and  declared  himself  before  the  eyes  of 
millions,  and  wrote  them  a  law  with  his  own 
finger,  which  was  laid  up  in  the  ark  from  this 
time  to  the  captivity  of  the  Jews ;  and  some  time 
after,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  to  frail  man,  kept 
up  a  constant  succession  of  prophets  and  mes- 
sengers, which  he  sent  to  his  chosen  people  to 
admonish  and  threaten,  and  to  put  them  in  mind 
of  their  duty.  But,  for  all  this  merciful  love 
and  care  of  their  Creator  toward  them,  the  whole 
nation  was  several  times  almost  overwhelmed  in 
idolatry  and  wickedness. 

All  this  while  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
lay  stupified  in  idolatry  and  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness, worshipping  the  host  of  heaven  and  inani- 
mate things  ;  yet  all  were  born  with  reason  and 
the  general  illumination  of  mankind,  which,  as 
before  observed,  if  duly  listened  to,  would  have 
kept  them  from  these  great  sins. 

About  four  or  five  hundred  years  after  the 
close  of  the  last  period,  learning,  writing,  and 
travelling  both  by  sea  and  land  were  so  improved 
that  they  were  in  as  great  perfection  as  they  are 
at  present  in  those  countries.  At  which  time, 
our  good  and  merciful  God  sent  his  only  begotten 
son,  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
down  amongst  the  children  of  men,  as  his  last 
and  greatest  dispensation ;  that  by  his  example 
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and  precepts  he  might  reform  the  world,  and 
leave  the  greatest  sinners  without  excuse  :  the 
history  of  whose  life,  death,  resurrection,  divine 
laws  and  precepts,  with  the  old  testament,  are 
all  committed  to  writing  by  the  same  authority 
that  sent  him  into  the  world,  and  are  enjoined 
to  be  daily  read,  observed  and  followed ;  and  are 
the  certain  standard  and  rule  of  faith  and  man- 
ners, by  all  those  that  call  themselves  Christians, 
for  above  seventeen  hundred  years ;  and  are  of 
as  great  force  and  authority  as  if  they  were 
every  day  repeated  to  us  in  thunder  out  of 
heaven.  Which  books  have  been  translated  into 
all  languages  where  Christianity  is  professed  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  remain 
sure  and  agreeing  one  with  the  other  to  this 
day. 

Now  we  may  observe  that  the  reason  and  light 
which  every  man  is  born  with,  and  not  assisted 
with  God's  holy  spirit,  without  a  written  law  and 
men  set  apart  on  purpose  daily  to  instruct  them 
in  it, — have  run  into  idolatry,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  other  sins.  But  when  writing 
came  into  use,  though  very  uncommon  from 
Moses  to  the  captivity,  they  did  not  fall  into  it 
so  easily  as  before ;  and  after  the  captivity,  when 
writing  began  to  be  common,  they  hardly  fell 
into  it  at  all,  to  our  Saviour's  time. 

And  when  our  blessed  Saviour  departed  to  his 
Father,  he  ordered  his  disciples  (who  were  to 
order  others)  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  world 
(which,  by  the  way,  if  that  which  was  born  with 
every  man  was  sufficient,  there  had  been  no  need 
of),  which  they  did  so  effectually  that  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  then  known  earth  had  heard  the 
sound  thereof  before  the  death  of  all  his  disciples. 
And  wherever  they  were,  they  left  copies  of  the 
before-mentioned  sealed  oracles  of  God,  and 
promised  to  be  With  them  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Accordingly,  in  all  parts  where  Chris- 
tianity is  professed,  they  are  constantly  read,  ad- 
hered to  and  believed  in,  and  thereby  satan's 
strongest  holds  are  overturned  ;  that  is,  ignor- 
ance and  idolatry,  they  being  almost  rooted  out 
where  Christianity  prevails. 

There  is  another  observation  may  easily  be 
made,  that  wherever  God  Almighty  revealed 
himself  to  man  in  an  audible  and  visible  manner, 
he  accompanied  it  with  such  signs  and  wonders 
that  the  devil  or  man  could  not  counterfeit : 
thereby  to  testify  that  it  was  an  Almighty  Power 
that  appeared  to,  and  required  such  things  to  be 
performed  by  them,  which  he  commanded  them 
to  do. 

You  tell  your  sister  in  said  letter,  that  you 
have  changed  your  principles,  and  joined  your- 
self to  the  simple,  despised  people,  the  Friends ; 
by  which  I  understand  the  Quakers,  and  shall 
address  myself  to  you  accordingly.  By  which 
means  you  have  espoused,  and  are  chargeable 
with  all  the  errors  of  those  people,  both  in  faith 
and  practice. 


You,  by  your  parents  in  your  infancy,  w 
dedicated  unto,  and  entered  into  covenants  wi 
God,  and  was  baptized  into  or  in  the  name 
the  Father,  JSon,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  was 
continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant 
your  life's  end ;  (your  faith  or  principle  in  h 
being  briefly  comprised  in  the  apostle's  cree 
and  to  obey  his  commandments  as  they  are  d 
clared  unto  us  in  the  above-mentioned  writte 
revealed  words  of  God,  in  the  Old  and  New  T( 
taments.  That  your  parents  had  authority  so 
do,  I  shall  say  more  on  hereafter  j  but  I  car 
help  repeating,  This  faitlij  or  principle,  you  ha 
changed  from  ! 

The  first  Quakers  that  ever  were  heard  of  in  t 
world,  as  a  society,  arose  in  the  north  of  En 
land  in  the  year  1650-51.  For  proof  of  whic 
see  Edward  Burrough's  Epistle  to  George  Fox 
Great  Mystery,  a  book  in  folio )  which  book 
have  seen  in  Crosswicks ;  and,  by  some  phras 
in  your  letter,  you  have  also. 

You  will  find  when  you  read  the  Holy  Scri 
tures,  that  our  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Chris 
was  born,  bred  up,  eat  and  drank,  and  lived 
other  men  do  in  all  respects,  sin  excepted,  all  tl 
days  of  his  life,  and  is  often  called  the  son  > 
man,  and  was  crucified  for  us  that  bitter  deat 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  All  this  wj 
outward,  palpable  and  visible. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  society  ( 
people  you  have  lately  joined  with,  says  expressl 
in  said  book  above-mentioned,  which  I  have  reat 

Now  if  there  be  any  other  Christ  than  he  th 
is  crucified  within,  he  is  the  false  Christ :  tl 
devils  and  reprobates  may  make  a  talk  of  hii 
without."  In  the  same  book  he  tells  one  of  h 
opponents  C.  W.  The  devil  was  in  thee.  Tho 
sayest  thou  art  saved  by  Christ  without  thee,  an 
so  hast  recorded  thyself  to  be  a  reprobate."  A 
Christians,  in  George  Fox's  time,  before  anli 
since,  daily  experiencing  the  blessed  effects 
his  holy  Spirit,  and  praying  for  the  indwellim 
thereof  in  their  hearts. 

My  dear  child,  stop  a  little  and  consider.  ] 
is  impossible  that  both  these  above  positions  ca 
be  true  :  one  must  be  false ;  the  Holy  Scripture 
must  be  wrong, — or  George  Fox  and  the  othe 
Quakers  that  are  looked  upon  as  sons  of  Goo 
are :  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  tell  us  he 
crucified  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
mount  Calvary,  taken  down  from  the  cross  anii 
buried ;  and  which  if  it  were  only  within  men 
cannot  possibly  be  so. 

The  beloved  disciple  tells  us  not  to  believe 
every  spirit,  but  to  try  theni.  How  shall  w* 
try  them  ?  By  themselves  ?  Must  I  try  th 
light  or  spirit  in  my  heart,  by  itself  ?  ask  i 
whether  it  be  a  true  light  or  spirit,  or  not  ?  I 
says  it  is.  So  does  every  false  spirit  say.  Thai 
I  must'  not  take  its  word,  but  I  must  try  it. 
demand  how  I  must  try  it.  Therefore  it  mus 
be  by  something  else  than  its  own  dictates 
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which,  is  the  Holy  Scriptures, — a  certain  rule  to 
WB,\k  by !  being  plain  directions  in  writing,  as- 
'serted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ged,  which  will 
not  be  wanting  if  faithfully  prayed  for. 

Now  by  this  unerring  rule,  let  us  try  the  above 
doctrine  of  George  Fox.  St  John  saith,  Every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God."  It  is  mani- 
fest that  if  there  is  no  other  Christ  but  he  that 
is  crucified  within,  he  never  could  come  in  the 
flesh,  and  be  crucified  without  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  that  was  once  for  all.  I  am 
loath  to  tell  you  what  spirit  the  apostle  saith  it 
is,  because  my  beloved  daughter  says  she  has 
joined  herself  with  that  people  who  believe  G. 
Fox  to  be  inspired  by  God 


To  be  continued. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 

It  would  seem,  in  reading  the  effusions  of  this 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  that  in  spiritual  vision  he 
ascended  to  the  third  heaven,  and  there,  wrapt 
in  extatic  reverie,  he  beheld  the  glory,  sublimity, 
excellency  and  grandeur  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
established  in  righteousness,  to  endure  forever 
and  ever,  with  the  exceeding  great  and  blessed 
privileges  resulting  to  mankind  from  yielding  to 
a  government  so  exalted  in  character  and  eter- 
nally permanent,  where  the  tranquillizing  power 
of  the  love  of  God  should  so  eminently  prevail, 
as  to  subdue  the  ferocious  passions  of  enmity, 
hatred,  and  malice ;  and  mould  them  into  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  and  endearing  tenderness ; 
with  the  elevating  characteristics  of  meekness, 
humility,  and  the  crowning  virtue  of  the  ever- 
lasting patience.  Clothed  with  these  immutable 
excellencies  originating  from  the  pure  streams 
that  issue  from  the  fountain  of  all  good,  men 
would  gradually  rise  step  by  step  until  all  might 
stand  upon  that  holy  mountain,  where  nothing 
can  hurt,  nor  destroy.''  He  saw  also  the  sad,  the 
degenerated  state  of  his  own  people,  their  depar- 
tures from  the  law  of  rectitude  and  the  standard 
of  uprightness,  with  the  enormities  that  had 
crept  in  amongst  them  and  obtained  sanction, 
even  from  the  high  priest  down  through  the 
various  orders.  He  appealed  to  the  highest  in 
standing  first,  Hear,  0  !  heavens,  and  give  ear, 
0  !  earth,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken."  Ah  !  sinful 
nation,  that  have  forsaken  the  Lord  j  the  whole 
bead  is  sick,  and  the  heart  faint ;  there  is  no 
soundness,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  upward,  but 
wounds  and  bruises  that  have  not  been  bound 
up,  nor  mollified  with  ointment ;  your  country  is 
desolate  and  overthrown  by  strangers.  The 
daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vine- 
yard, as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  as  a 
besieged  city.  In  this  state  there  was  no  sweet 
savor  went  up  when  they  offered  sacrifices;  their 
oblations  were  vain,  their  solemn  feasts  an  abom- 


mation,  the  new  moons  and  set  times  were  hate- 
ful to  infinite  purity,  and  he  said  through  his 
prophet,  "  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  when  ye  spread 
forth  your  hands,  your  many  prayers  I  will  not 
hear."  Then  were  they  most  solemnly  entreated 
to  make  a  change,  to  abstain  from  all  that  de- 
filed. Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes.  Come, 
now,  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord,  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wool.  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient  ye  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land,  and  when  my  hand  has 
been  turned  upon  you  to  purify,  and  the  dross 
and  tin  thoroughly  purged  away,  then  will  I 
restore  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as 
at  the  beginning,  and  thou  shalt  be  called  the 
righteous  city,  the  faithful  city,  redeemed  through 
judgment,  and  converted  by  righteousness. 

Then  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it,  and  the  invitation  shall  go  forth,  come 
ye,  let  us  go  up  to  this  mountain,  let  us  enter 
this  house  of  God,  for  there  he  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths  ;  for  out 
of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

Himself  shall  judge  among  the  nations  and 
rebuke  many  people,  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.  All  this  the  prophet  saw  would  be  effected 
for  them  when  they  came  to  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Lord,  and  cast  their  idols  of  every  kind  to 
the  moles  and  to  the  bats.  The  lofty  looks  of 
men  should  be  humbled,  their  haughtiness  bowed 
down,  and  the  Lord  alone  be  exalted  in  that  day. 
Ah !  in  this  reliance  upon  the  arm  of  Omnipotence, 
their  eyes  were  prepared  to  discover  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  and  the  glorious  attribute  of  mercy 
shining  forth,  as  the  sunbeams  of  a  morning  with- 
out clouds,  where  their  soul  might  enter  into  the 
tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down,  but  be- 
come a  shadow  in  the  day  time  from  the  heat, 
and  a  place  of  refuge,  a  convert  from  the  storm 
and  the  rain. 

Now  is  all  praise  ascribed  unto  God ;  he  is 
their  song  and  their  comforter.  Jehovah  is  their 
strength,  and  with  joy  they  draw  water  out  of 
the  wells  of  salvation.  Every  one  that  remaineth 
in  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  holy, 
even  every  one  that  is  written  among  the  living, 
and  blessings  descend  like  dew  upon  the  tender 
herb.  On  all  hills  that  shall  be  digged  with 
the  mattock,  there  shall  not  come  briers  and 
thorns,  but  it  shall  be  for  the  sending  forth  of 
oxen,  and  the  treading  of  lesser  cattle.  For  the 
Lord  God  is  sanctified  among  the  people  ;  he  is 
become  their  fear,  and  their  dread,  and  his  law 
their  delight. 
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William  Savery's  Narrative  of  the  early  part  of 
Ms  life^  and  Religious  Exercises. 

[Concluded  from  page  612.] 

This  brought  great  distress  and  anxiety  of 
mind  over  me ;  and,  sometimes,  I  was  ready  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  those  divine  revelations.  I 
was  also  exceedingly  desirous  to  find,  if  possible, 
an  easier  way  to  happiiness,  than  by  submitting 
myself  wholly  to  the  cross,  of  which  I  had,  as 
yet,  experienced  but  little.  And  one  night,  as 
I  was  much  tossed  and  distressed  in  mind,  (which 
was  usual  for  me  about  that  time,)  I  went  to 
bed  as  one  that  was  in  a  dark  and  howling  wil- 
derness, where  I  could  see  no  way  out,  to  the 
right  hand,  or  to  the  left.  But,  at  length,  the  Lord, 
who,  indeed,  watched  over  me  continually  for  good, 
(blessed  and  praised  forever  be  his  name!)  brought 
me  into  some  degree  of  composure,  so  that  I 
believe  I  went  to  sleep.  Be  that  as  it  might,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  I  was  travelling  with  a 
Friend,  and  we  saw,  at  a  distance  from  us,  a  very 
spacious  house,  the  like  I  had  never  seen,  situate 
on  a  high  hill,  which  I  believed  to  be  the  man- 
sion of  rest  and  happiness.  We  kept  together 
along  the  road,  and  with  little  difficulty  ar- 
rived within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  which  we 
then  perceived  to  be  the  back  part  of  it ;  and  in 
the  door  stood  a  very  venerable  old  man,  whom 
I  thought  to  be  one  of  the  prophets,  and  who, 
I  think,  beckoned  us  not  to  come  forward ;  at 
which  we  stopped ;  and  he  informed  us,  we  were 
not  right ;  that  this  was  not  the  right  way  into 
the  house  ]  and  that  if  we  got  in  that  way,  we 
should  not  enjoy  the  happiness  we  expected. 
Upon  which  I  left  my  companion,  and  soon  found 
myself  at  the  front  of  the  house.  But  now,  the 
difficulty  appeared ;  for,  between  me  and  it  was 
a  furnace,  which  all  that  ever  arrived  therein 
must  pass  through.  Around  this  furnace,  at  a 
little  distance,  stood  a  multitude  of  people,  who, 
I  believed,  had  likewise  the  desire  that  I  had,  of 
getting  into  the  house,  and  were  looking  at 
the  furnace,  but  were  afraid  to  enter.  I  pressed 
forward,  and  got  near  the  mouth,  and  it  appeared 
exceeding  hot,  about  four  times  as  long  as  my- 
self, and  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  As  I  stood 
viewing  it,  I  believed  the  fire  was  much  the  hottest 
round  the  sides,  but  decreased  in  heat  towards  the 
middle,  which  appeared  to  be  the  best  place  to  pass 
through  ;  and  where,  if  I  could  be  steady  enough 
to  keep,  I  should  receive  the  least  hurt.  My 
thoughts  were  much  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
very  irresolute,  and  I  reasoned  thus  :  If 
thou  shouldst  attempt  to  pass  through,  and 
find  the  fire  too  hot,  and  be  obliged  to  come  out 
again,  backwards,  thou  wilt  then  become  the 
laugh  and  scorn  of  all  the  multitude ;  and  I  be- 
lieve my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  turned  away 
sorrowful,  and  remember  no  further ;  but  thus 
far,  dwelt  exceedingly  lively  in  my  imagination, 
and  with  uncommon  clearness.  I  immediately 
related  it  to  my  beloved  partner,  who,  being  ac- 


quainted with  my  state  of  mind,  without  much  f 
hesitation,  could  unravel  the  meaning  of  it  jj  • 
which,  indeed,  was  so  plain,  that  he  that  runi^  l 
might  read.  3, . 

Though  I  have  not  been  apt  to  catch  at  every  in;]  - 
imagination  that  presents  itself  in  sleep, — be^  Jja^c 
lieving,  in  general,  that  dreams  are  but  of  small  fteoir 
import,  and  commonly  proceed  from  the  engage-  i^f: 
ments  of  the  day, — yet,  I  have  no  doubt,  thafe  eoii 
the  Lord  is  pleased,  at  times,  to  manifest  himseli 
to  man  in  dreams,  as  he  sees  meet,  either  foi  m 
encouragement,  reproof,  or  instruction.   Indeed'y  '^m 
various  and  marvellous  are  his  workings  for  thei  Oh! 
recovery  of  poor  fallen  man  ;  and  the  depth  of  jrgcii 
his  love,  who  can  fathom?  I  believe,  to  a  mind  ids, 21 
attentive,  and  desirous  to  walk  in  his  counsel^  be,! 
and  live  in  his  fear,  the  revelation  of  his  wil^  [eptai 
when  it  is  made  in  this  manner,  is  as  indisputa^  niun 
bly  clear  as  in  any  way  whatever.  For  he  speaki^veiA 
intelligibly  to  his  children,  and  they  know  hi 
voice,  and  the  stranger,  with  all  his  arts,  cann 
deceive  them. 

With  respect  to  what  I  have  related,  the  stron, 
impression  it  made  on  my  mind,  the  plain  appli 
cation  of  it  to  the  state  I  was  then  in,  and  thi 
instruction  it  conveyed  to  me,  left  no  room  t 
doubt  its  being  divinely  mtended  for  my  good 
But  as  it  opened  my  eyes  more  clearly  to  discer 
where  I  was,  and  that  all  the  righteousness  o 
my  own  putting  on  was  as  filthy  rags,  of  which 
I  must  be  stripped,  before  I  could  experience  a 
putting  on  of  that  purity   and  righteousness 
which  is  the  fine  linen  of  the  saints.    So  it 
brought  great  distress  and  anxiety  of  mind  over  me. 

I  was  not  fond  of  opening  my  condition  to  any; 
for  I  saw  the  world,  and  the  people  of  it,  werch; 
in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  and  could 
give  me  no  comfort.  And  as  for  those  who  had 
been,  in  measure,  mercifully  redeemed  from 
the  spots  of  it ;  though,  at  times,  the  Master 
furnished  them  with  a  drop  of  consolation  for 
me ;  yet  as  they  were  but  servants,  I  saw  noth- 
ing in  them  for  me  to  lean  upon.  It  seemed 
right  for  me  to  dwell  alone,  and  keep  my  eye 
open,  and  my  spiritual  ear  attentive  to  Him  who 
is  the  unchangeable  High  Priest  of  his  people, 
and  with  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  who  knows  the  states  of  all  his 
children ;  and  when  and  where  he  leads,  he 
graciously  affords  ability  to  follow,  to  the  praise 
of  his  ever  adorable  name. 

Now,  it  pleased  him  to  lead  me  as  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  to  give  me  a  sight  of  my  former  ji, 
disobedience  and  folly.  Oh  !  the  bitterness  and  ' 
distress  that  covered  me,  when  I  was  alone  or 
in  meetings.  I  experienced  but  few  pleasant 
draughts  of  his  love.  My  meat  was  as  gall  and 
wormwood,  and  my  drink  as  of  the  bitter  waters 
of  Marah.  But  my  trials  were  not  unfelt  by  some 
sympathising  Friends,  who  were  anxious  that  I 
might  know  an  establishment  upon  the  Rock 
immoveable. 
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Thus  I  continued  for  some  time,  but  was  still 
reserved,  and  felt  desirous  to  know  the  Master's 
'  ill ;  and,  in  measure,  was  made  willing  to  obey, 
lOugh  under  the  cross.  But  the  way  to  the 
'  iingdom  was,  for  some  months,  much  darkened ; 
lad  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  and  sinful  conduct, 
ften  brought  me  almost  to  despair  of  ever  find- 
ig  forgiveness  with  an  offended  God.  My  bur- 
en  meetings  was  almost  insupportable,  and  I 
)metimes  left  them  before  they  were  done,  and 
ime  home,  bewailing  myself  alone.  I  also 
•equently  staid  away  from  them. 

Oh  !  these  were  times  of  baptism,  never  to  be 
>rgctten  in  mutability.    In  one  of  these  sea- 

■  pns,  as  I  was  one  evening  sitting  in  my  house 

ine,  great  horror  and  trouble  seized  me,  and  I 
pt  aloud.    After  a  short  time,  I  went  to  bed, 
t  my  distress  was  so  great,  that  I  was  almost 
jrwhelmed.  I  thought  I  tasted  something  like 
)  misery  of  fallen  spirits  ;  and  not  being  able 
contain  myself,  I  rose,  and  walked  the  room, 
ere  was  then,  as  I  afterwards  thought,  but  a 
all  matter  betwixt  my  state,  and  the  state  of 
)se  who  are  deprived  of  their  reason ;  for  I 
id  many  expressions  of  terror,  such  as  I  think 
,  v^uld  have  been  shocking  to  me  to  hear  at  any 
ime  of  my  life.    My  spirits  at  length  being 
early  exhausted,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed 
gain,  where  I  had  not  lain  long,  before  I  grew 
'   Did,  like  one  near  death ;    a  clammy  sweat 
overed  me  all  over,  and.  I  was,  to  appearance, 
'  a  a  state  of  stupidity  or  insensibility.    Yet,  in 
his  awful  condition,  I  was,  through  adorably 
'  lercy,  released  from  the  horror  that  before  had 
:  urrounded  me.    I  became  comforted  with  a 
'  ight  and  feeling  of  a  state  of  inexpressible  hap- 
i    iness  and  joy  ;  and  when  I  was  so  far  come  to 
jiyself,  as  to  have  utterance  given  me,  I  cried 
'  loud  on  this  wise  ;  Oh  !  now  I  know  that  my 
ledeemer  lives.    And,  Oh  !  the  sweetness  I 
hen  felt,  in  being  favored  with  such  an  evidence 
t  f  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.    It  far  sur- 
(Essed  any  thing  I  had  ever  experienced  before; 

■  nd  was  such  that  I  hope  to  bear  in  remembrance, 
s  long  as  I  have  a  being  here.  Tears  of  joy 
an  freely  down  my  cheeks,  insomuch  that  I 

jould  not  restrain  them,  nor  scarcely  utter  a 
i'  7or(l  for  a  considerable  time.  My  dear  partner, 
>ho  shared  with  me  in  my  affliction,  was  also 
lade  partaker  with  me  in  my  exceeding  great 
oy.  Blessed  forever  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
hough  he  sees  meet,  for  our  refinement,  to  try 
s,  even  to  an  hair's-breadth  ;  yet,  in  our  utmost 
xtremity,  is  his  all-powerful  arm  made  bare  for 
ur  deliverance. 


While  Christ  teaches  men  the  knowledge  of 
he  true  God,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  he  at 
he  same  time  teaches  them  lessons  of  prudence, 
conomy  and  common  sense.  And  it  is  worthy 
*f  remark  that  all  who  are  taught  of  him,  are  not 
inly  saved,  but  their  understandings  are  much 


improved.  True  religion,  civilization,  mental 
improvement,  common  sense,  and  orderly  be- 
haviour, go  hand  in  hand. —  Clark's  Commenta- 
ries. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  KELTY's  EARLY  DAYS  OF 
FRIENDS. 

In  the  year  1660,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  being  restored  to  his  dominions,  the  whole 
face  of  public  affairs  was  changed  ;  and  from  the 
sombre  appearance  which  the  nation  had  worn  in 
the  days  of  the  sectarian  commonwealth,  it  then 
went  to  the  other  extreme  of  manifest  and  almost 
unbridled  licentiousness. 

It  was  not  very  likely,  in  this  state  of  things, 
that  an  appeal  from  a  plain  man  like  George 
Fox  could  tend  to  stop  the  current  of  iniquity 
which  was  streaming  through  the  country ;  but 
believing  himself  called  upon  to  witness  against 
it,  he  attacked  it  at  its  chief  source,  in  the  follow- 
ing curious  address  to  the  king;  which  he  thus 
introduces  in  his  Journal  : — 

"  I  was  moved,  also,  to  write  to  the  king,  to 
exhort  him  to  exercise  mercy  and  forgiveness  to- 
wards his  enemies,  and  to  warn  him  to  restrain 
the  profaneness  and  looseness  that  was  got  up  in 
the  nation  on  his  return.'' 

"  To  the  King. 
King  Charles, — Thou  earnest  not  into  this 
nation  by  sword,  nor  by  victory  of  war,  but  by 
the  power  of  the  Lord.  Now  if  thou  dost  not 
live  in  it  [viz.  the  power  of  the  Lord]  thou  wilt 
not  prosper.  If  the  Lord  hath  showed  thee 
mercy  and  forgiven  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  shew 
mercy  and  forgive,  God  will  not  hear  thy  prayers, 
nor  them  that  pray  for  thee.  If  thou  dost  not 
stop  persecution  and  persecutors,  and  take  away 
all  laws  that  hold  up  persecution  about  religion  ; 
if  thou  persist  in  them,  and  uphold  persecution, 
that  will  make  thee  as  blind  as  those  that  have 
gone  before  thee.  For  persecution  hath  always 
blinded  those  that  have  gone  into  it ;  [and]  such 
God  by  his  power  overthrows,  doth  his  valiant 
acts  upon,  and  bringeth  salvation  to  his  oppressed 
ones.  If  thou  bear  the  sword  in  vain,  and  let 
drunkenness,  oaths,  plays,  and  May-games,  with 
such-like  abominations  and  vanities,  be  en- 
couraged or  go  anpunished,  as  setting  up  of 
May-poles  with  the  image  of  the  crown  a-top  of 
them,  &c.,  the  nations  will  quickly  turn  like 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  be  as  bad  as  the  old 
world,  who  grieved  the  Lord  till  he  .overthrew 
them  ;  and  so  he  will  you,  if  these  things  be  not 
suppressed.  Hardly  was  there  so  much  wicked- 
ness at  liberty  before,  as  there  is  at  this  day ;  as 
though  there  was  no  terror  nor  sword  of  magis- 
tracy;  which  doth  not  grace  a  government,  nor 
is  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.  Our  prayers 
are  for  them  that  are  in  authority,  that  under 
them  we  may  live  a  godly  life  ;  in  which  we  have 
peace,  and  that  we  may  not  be  brought  into  un- 
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godliness  by  them.  Hear,  and  consider,  and  do 
good  in  thy  time,  whilst  thou  hast  power.  Be 
merciful  and  forgive ;  that  is  the  way  to  over- 
come, and  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

a.  F." 

At  tbe  time  of  writing  this  epistle,  George  was 
a  prisoner  in  Lancaster  Castle  ;  whither  he  had 
been  roughly  taken,  whilst  visiting  his  friend 
Margaret  Fell  at  Swarthmore,  and  committed  on 
the  plea  of  being  a  disturber  of  the  nation ;  but 
the  mittimus  which  more  particularly  specified 
in  what  way  he  created  disturbances,  he  could 
not  obtain  a  sight  of.  The  only  favor  granted 
him,  was  permission  that  two  of  his  friends  might 
read  it,  at  a  visit  they  made  the  goaler  to  request 
a  copy  thereof ;  and  being  able  to  retain  and  re- 
peat to  him  the  substance  of  it,  (which,  in  gene- 
ral, was  simply  what  has  been  stated,  with  the 
addition  of  his  holding  fanatic  opinions,)  he  an- 
swered it  by  a  sort  of  manifesto,  which  is  greatly 
too  prolix  for  insertion  as  it  stands  ;  but  from 
which  a  few  extracts  may  be  acceptable. 

I  am  a  prisoner  at  Lancaster,  committed  by 
Justice  Porter.  A  copy  of  the  mittimus  I  cannot 
get ;  but  such  expressions  I  am  told  are  in  it,  as 
are  very  untrue ;  as  that  I  am  generally  suspect- 
ed to  be  a  common  disturber  of  the  nation's 
peace,  an  enemy  to  the  king,  and  that  I  with 
others  should  endeavor  to  raise  insurrections, 
&c. ;  all  of  which  is  utterly  false,  and  I  do,  in 
every  part  thereof,  deny  it. 

"  And  whereas  Major  Porter  saith,  I  am  an 
enemy  to  the  king,  this  is  false ;  for  my  love  is 
to  him,  and  to  all  men  3  even  though  they  be 
enemies  to  God,  to  themselves,  and  to  me.  .  .  . 
It  is  much  he  should  say  I  am  an  enemy  to  the 
king ;  for  I  have  no  reason  so  to  be ;  he  having 
done  nothing  against  me. 

"  And  whereas  he  saith,  that  I,  together  with 
others  of  my  fanatic  opinion,  as  he  calls  it,  have 
of  late  endeavored  to  raise  insurrections,  &c.  ; 
this  is  altogether  false.  To  these  things  I  am 
as  a  child,  and  know  nothing  of  them.  The 
postures  of  war,  I  never  learned ;  my  weaponis 
are  spiritual,  and  not  carnal,  for  with  carnal 
weapons  I  do  not  fight.  .  .  .  And  as  for 
the  word  fanatic,  which  signifies  'furious,  foolish, 
mad,'  &c.,  we  are  not  furious,  foolish,  or  mad;  but 
through  patience  and  meekness  have  borne  lies, 
slanders,  and  persecutions,  many  years,  and  have 
undergone  great  sufferings.  The  spiritual  man 
that  wrestles  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
Spirit  that  reproves  sin  in  the  gate,  which  is  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  sound  judgment,  is 
not  mad,  foolish,  furious,  which  fanatic  signifies  : 
but  all  are  of  a  mad,  foolish,  furious  spirit,  that 
wrestle  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  with  carnal 
weapons,  in  their  furiousness,  foolishness  and 
rage.  This  is  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  of  er- 
ror, that  persecutes  in  a  mad,  blind  zeal,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Saul." 


He  subscribes  this  paper, 

"  From  an  innocent  sufferer  in  bonds,  an 
close  prisoner  in  Lancaster  Castle  ;  calle^ 
"  George  Fox; 

In  the  mean  time  many  exertions  were  makin 
on  the  part  of  his  friends  towards  his  emancipa 
tion  }  Margaret  Fell  going  herself  to  London,  t 
petition  the  king  in  his  behalf.  In  this  purpos 
she  was  joined  by  Ann  Curtis,  whose  father, 
sheriff  of  Bristol,  had  been  executed  in  the  pas 
times,  for  endeavoring  to  aid  the  restoration  0 
the  king:  upon  the  strength  of  which  circum 
stance,  she  was  kindly  received  by  Charles,  an( 
an  order  given,  that  his  secretary  should  desir 
George  Fox  to  be  had  up  for  a  hearing  in  Lon 
don. 

But  when  they  came  to  the  secretary  for  th 
order,"  says  George,  "  he  said  it  was  not  in  hi 
power  ;  he  must  go  according  to  law,  and  I  mus 
be  brought  up  by  an  habeas  corpus,  before  th 
judges." 

Accordingly  a  writ  was  sent,  and  delivered  t 
the  sheriff  (signifying  it  was  the  king's  pleasun 
he  should  be  sent  up  by  an  habeas  corpus 
"  But  because  it  was  directed  to  the  Chancello 
of  Lancaster,"  he  continues,  ''  the  sheriff  put  i 
off  to  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  chancelloi 
could  not  make  the  warrant  upon  it,  but  said  th 
sheriff  must  do  that.  At  length  both  chancelloi 
and  sheriff  were  got  together ;  but  being  botl 
enemies  to  truth,  they  sought  occasion  for  delay 
and  found  an  error  in  the  writ ;  which  was,  tha 
J3eing  directed  to  the  chancellor  it  said,  '  Georg( 
Fox  in  prison  under  ^oitr  custody' — whereas  thi 
prison  I  was  in,  was  not  in  the  chancellor 
custody,  but  the  sheriff's;  so  the  word  ^/owi 
should  have  been  Ms.  Upon  this,  they  returnee 
the  writ  to  London  again,  only  to  have  that  on< 
word  altered." 

When  it  is  remembered,  that  these  were  dayi 
in  which  the  mail-bags  were  not  carried  by  rail 
roads,  and  probably,  not  even  with  the  dispatcl 
of  a  carrier's  cart,  it  will  seem  no  ordinary  tria 
of  patience  to  have  to  wait  in  prison  the  issue 
of  such  frivolous  mistakes.  But  the  principlef 
of  that  faith  which  George  professed  and  prac 
tised,  had  their  deepest  root  and  most  flourish-j 
ing  growth  in  circumstances  of  this  exercisinoj 
kind.  Hence  Isaac  Peniugton,  in  one  of  hi? 
letters,  desires  a  suffering  friend  to  ^' prize  im 
ward  exercises,  griefs,  and  troubles  ;  and  let  faitl  JJj 
and  patience  have  their  perfect  work  in  them.''' 

When  the  writ  was  altered  and  brought  down 
again,  the  matter  was  never  the  nearer  being 
settled  ;  ^'  for  the  sheriff  refused  to  carry  me  up," 
says  George,  unless  I  would  seal  a  writing  to 
him,  and  become  bound  to  pay  for  the  sealing,, 
and  the  charge  of  carrying  me  up ;  which  I 
denied ;  telling  them  I  would  not  seal  any  thing 
to  them,  nor  be  bound.  So  the  matter  rested 
awhile,  and  I  continued  in  prison.  Meanwhile 
the  assize  came  on ;  but  as  there  was  a  writ  for 
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removing  me,  I  was  not  brought  before  the 

It  was  long  before  the  sheriff  would  yield  the 
point  of  removing  him  to  London,  without  his 
consenting  to  bear  the  expense  thereof ;  at  last 
finding  him  immoveable  on  this  point,  he  was 
iesired  to  put  in  bail  for  his  appearance  in  London 
Dn  such  a  day,  in  which  case  he  was  to  have 
permission  to  go  there  in  his  own  way,  and  with 
Uny  of  his  friends. 

,  ^'  I  told  them,''  he  says,  "  I  would  neither  put 
in  bail,  nor  give  one  piece  of  silver  to  the  goaler ; 
lujfor  I  was  an  innocent  man  ;  they  had  imprisoned 
me  wrongfully^  and  laid  a  false  charge  upon  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  said,  if  they  would  let  me  go 
with  one  or  t^o  of  my  friends,  I  might  go  up 
and  be  in  London  on  such  a  day,  if  the  Lord 
Ishould  permit;  and  if  they  desired  it,  I,  or  any 
:0f  my  friends  that  went  with  me,  would  carry  up 
itheir  charge  against  me. 

^'  When  they  saw  that  they  could  do  no  other- 
wise with  me,  the  sheriff  consented  that  I  should 
|go  with  some  of  my  friends,  without  any  other 
engagement  than  my  word,  to  appear  before  the 
judges  in  London,  such  a  day  of  the  term,  if  the 
*Lord  should  permit."  Accordingly,  being  re- 
leased, after  a  few  visits  amongst  his  friends,  he, 
at  the  appointed  time,  appeared  in  London,  carry- 
ing his  own  charge  with  him  ;  which,  hav^ing  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities, 
he  repaired,  as  he  was  directed  to  do,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  to  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  friends. 

"  I  was  brought  into  the  middle  of  the  court,'' 
he  says,  and  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  I  was  moved 
to  look  about,  and  turning  to  the  people  said, 
'  Peace  be  among  you  !' " 

The  charge  against  him  being  read,  and  some 
emotion  testified  on  the  part  of  the  court,  at  the 
statement  which  represented  him  and  his  friends 
as  attempting  to  embroil  the  nation  in  blood,  by 
raising  a  civil  war,  &c.  he  stretched  out  his  arms, 
and  exclaimed,  with  a  simplicity  quite  his  own, 
"  I  am  the  man  whom  that  charge  is  against ; 
but  I  am  as  innocent  as  a  child  concerning  it. 
I  have  never  learned  any  war  postures. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  continued,  that  if  I  and 
my  friends  were  such  men  as  the  charge  declares, 
that  I  should  have  brought  it  up  myself,  against 
myself?  or  that  I  should  be  suffered  to  come  up, 
with  one  or  two  of  my  friends  with  me  ?  Had 
I  been  such  a  man  as  this  charge  sets  forth,  I 
had  need  to  have  been  guarded  up  with  a  troop 
or  two  of  horse.  But  the  sheriff  and  magistrates 
of  Lancaster  thought  fit  to  let  me  and  my  friends 
come  up  with  it  ourselves,  almost  two  hundred 
miles,  without  any  guard  at  all ;  which  you  may 
be  sure  they  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had 
looked  upon  me  to  be  such  a  man." 

The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that,  after  hav- 
ing been  a  prisoner  somewhat  more  than  twenty 


weeks,  he  was,  by  the  king's  command,  libe- 
rated. 

{"To  be  continued.] 


HAPPY  ILLUSTRATION. 

On  my  return  to  J^rance,  in  a,  vessel  that  had 
been  on  a  voyage  to  India,  as  soon  as  the  sailors 
perfectly  distinguished  the  land  of  their  native 
country,  they  became  in  a  great  measure  incapable 
of  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  ship.  Some 
looked  at  it  wistfully,  without  the  power  of  mind- 
ing any  thing  else;  others  dressed  themselves  in 
their  best  clothes,  as  if  they  were  going  that  mo- 
ment to  disembark ;  some  talked  to  themselves, 
and  others  wept. 

As  we  approached,  the  disorder  of  their  minds 
increased.  As  they  had  been  absent  several 
years,  there  was  no  end  to  their  admiration  of 
the  hills,  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  even  the 
rocks  that  skirted  the  shore,  covered  with  weeds 
and  mosses.  The  church-spires  of  the  village 
where  they  we^  born,  which  they  distinguished 
at  a  distance  up  the  country,  and  which  they 
named,  one  after  another,  filled  them  with  trans- 
ports of  delight.  But  when  they  saw  on  the 
quays  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  friends,  stretching  out 
their  arms  with  tears  of  joy,  and  calling  them  by 
their  names,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  retain 
them  on  board ;  they  all  sprang  on  shore,  and  it 
became  necessary,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
port,  to  employ  another  set  of  mariners  to  bring 
the  vessel  to  her  mooring. 

What  then  would  be  the  case  were  we  indulged 
with  a  sensible  display  of  that  heavenly  country, 
inhabited  by  those  who  are  worthy  of  our  most 
sublime  affections  ?  The  laborious  and  vain  cares 
of  this  life  would  from  that  moment  come  to  an 
end.  Its  duties  would  be  forsaken,  and  all  our 
powers  and  feelings  would  be  lost  in  perpetual 
rapture.  It  is  wisdom,  therefore,  that  a  veil  is 
spread  over  the  glories  of  futurity.  Let  us  en- 
joy the  hope  that  the  happy  land  awaits  us  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  let  us  fulfil  with  cheerfulness 
and  patience  what  belongs  to  our  present  condi- 
tion. 


HEAVENLY  TRUTH. 

A  class  of  girls,  varying  in  age  from  eight  to 
twelve  years,  were  engaged  in  reading  the  18th 
of  Luke.  In  the  course  of  questioning,  they 
were  asked,  What  is  a  parable  ?"  "  A  story 
teaching  heavenly  truth,"  was  the  reply.  After 
a  few  simple  questions  upon  the  story  of  the 
barren  fig  tree,  the  inquiry  was  made,  ''Now 
what  is  the  heavenly  truth  we  are  here  taught?" 
The  answer  was  readily  given,  That  God  looks 
for  fruit  on  us."  And  what  is  the  fruit  for 
which  he  looks  ?"  was  naturally  the  next  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  ready  and  beautiful  application  of 
Scripture  was  scarcely  expected,  as  one  of  the 
youngest  in  the  class  rose,  and  without  a  mo- 
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ment's  hesitation  replied — "The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA  TWELFTH  MONTH  20,  1856, 


In  the  memoir  of  Increase  Woodward  we  pub- 
lish a  letter  written  by  her  father,  soon  after  she 
joined  in  membership  with  Friends.  The  accusa- 
tions of  unsoundness  which  he  makes  against  the 
people  to  whom  she  had  united  herself  in  reli- 
gious profession,  are  the  same  that  have  been 
made  against  the  Society  from  its  first  rise,  and 
no  doubt  had  their  origin  in  prejudice,  caused  by 
a  non-conformity  to  the  popular  creeds  and  prac- 
tices of  their  fellow  professors  of  the  Christian 
name.  The  mode  of  worship,  and  the  peculiar 
testimonies  which  our  predecessors  were  called 
upon  to  uphold,  came  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  popular  system  of  religion  which  relied  upon 
a  hireling  priesthood,  and  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  outward  ordinances,  as  necessary  to  the 
work  of  salvation.  Believing  in  the  great  truth 
that  God  had  come  to  teach  his  people  himself, 
and  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  which  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almight  giveth  an  understanding, 
they  were  satisfied  to  rest  their  hopes  of  salvation 
upon  a  practical  conformity  to  the  will  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  as  revealed  by  His  blessed 
spirit  in  their  hearts,  and  while  they  gratefully 
accepted  all  the  outward  means,  which  lofinite 
wisdom  had  appointed,  and  regarded  them  as 
valuable  aids  to  spiritual  progress,  they  believed 
in  the  all-suf&ciency  and  saving  efficacy  of  this 
divine  gift. 

Allusion  is  made  in  this  letter  to  "  a  contest 
among  the  Quakers;  George  Keith  and  his 
friends  on  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  Quakers 
on  the  other."  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark 
that  this  contest  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  Keith 
contended  for  the  introduction  of  a  creed  founded 
upon  the  popular  religious  faith,  and  by  his 
plausible  arguments  succeeded  in  carrying  with 
him  a  considerable  number  of  the  early  members, 
These  separatists,  however,  soon  dwindled ;  some 
acknowledged  their  error,  and  were  received  again 
into  the  Society,  whilst  others,  with  their  leader, 
became  united  to  the  established  church.  The 
great  body  of  the  Society  continued  in  the  pro- 
fession of  their  simple  faith,  and  while  it  is  faith- 


fully maintained,  and  we  reject  the  appendages 
which  theology  has  attempted  to  impose,  we  shall 
always  be  rejected  by  those  who  regard  opinions 
and  creeds  as  the  test  of  Christianity,  and  our 
name  to  religion  will  be  cast  out  as  a  reproach. 

While  we  entertain  our  own  views  of  the  sim 
plicity  of  Christianity,  and  are  faithful  in  their 
support,  we  should  ever  cultivate  a  charitable 
spirit  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  and  we 
think  the  letter  of  Increase  Woodward  in  reply 
to  her  father,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  num 
ber,  plainly  sets  forth  her  own  views,  and  is 
commendable  in  this  respect  towards  those  who 
differ  from  her. 


Died, — Tenth  mo,  13th,  at  St.  Martin's,  the  resid 
ence  of  his  mother,  Mary  R.  Parrott,  after  an  illness  of 
ten  weeks,  B.  W.  Bowers  Parrott,  son  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Parrott,  of  Kent  County,  Maryland,  in  the 
22d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Cecil  Monthly  Meet 
ing.    His  disease,  which  was  of  a  pulmonary  character, 
he  bore  with  exemplary  fortitude,  evidencing  the  pre 
dominance  of  the  Christian  spirit.    His  language  on 
taking  leave  of  his  mother  was,  **  Smile  on  me  mother, 
I  am  not  afraid." 


By  recent  arrival  from  England  we  learn  that 
a  deputation  from  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com 
pany  have  had  an  interview  with  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Manchester  Com 
mercial  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  explain 
ing  various  matters  connected  with  a  telegraphic 
communication  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

C.  W.  Field,  of  New  York,  addressed  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  adverting  to  the 
fact  that  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  were  connected  by  telegraph  lines, 
he  remarked  that  it  only  remained  to  lay  down 
a  wire  between  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  New- 
foundland. 

Careful  soundings  for  the  purpose  had  been 
made  by  Lieut.  Maury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  had  been  found  to  consist  of  one 
uniform  substance — a  mass  of  shells  so  minute 
that  they  could  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  These  soundings  proved  the  exist- 
tence  of  a  kind  of  plateau,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  laying  down 
a  telegraphic  cable,  the  shelly  stratum  being  con- 
tinued the  whole  distance.  Specimens  of  the 
cable  proposed  to  be  laid  down  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  many  of  the  most  distinguished  engi- 
neers in  this  country,  including  Stephenson, 
Brunei,  Bidder,  Clarke  and  Crampton,  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Brett,  who  obtained  the  concession  for 
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the  first  submarine  telegraph  company  ever  formed, 
and  to  Mr.  Statham,  who  had  devoted  more  time 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world  to  insulating  cop- 
per wires  for  submarine  purposes,  and  they  all 
agreed  in  thinking  that  it  would  answer  its  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  scheme  was  perfectly  practi- 
cable. The  persons  who  were  promoting  the  un- 
dertaking had  also  been  so  successful  in  obtaining 
subscriptions  that  on  Tuesday  they  gave  an  order 
For  the  construction  of  the  entire  length  of  cable 
required  for  the  distance  between  Newfoundland 
ind  Ireland,  the  contract  being  taken  by  Messrs. 
Kuper  &  Co.,  London  j  Messrs.  Newall  &  Co., 
N^ewcastle-on-Tyne  ;  and  the  Gutta  Percha  Com- 
pany, London.  The  cable  was  to  be  completed, 
md  deposited  on  board  a  vessel  by  the  31st  May 
lext,  in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  down  during 
-he  succeeding  months  of  June  and  July.  The 
English  Grovernracnt  had  acted  with  the  utmost 
iberality.  It  had  already  directed  a  vessel  to 
36  sent  out  at  its  own  expense,  to  make  further 
md  thorough  soundings,  and  to  examine  the 
poasts  of  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  with  the 
Iriew  to  select  the  best  places  for  landing  the 
!able.  It  had  also  agreed  to  guarantee  an  inter- 
5st  of  four  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  entire 
imount  of  capital  required  to  manufacture  and 
ay  down  the  cable.  The  way  in  which  it  pro- 
posed to  do  this  was  to  give  the  company 
£14,000  a  year,  which  was  equal  to  four  per  cent, 
provided  the  shareholders  did  not  receive  more 
ban  six  per  cent,  in  which  case  it  would  only 
)ay  at  the  same  rate  as  private  individuals.  He 
)elieved  also  that  the  British  Government  would 
iveri  go  further,  and  furnish  the  company  with 
'essels  for  laying  down  the  cable  free  of  any 
harge.  As  soon  us  the  required  capital  was  ob- 
ained  the  shareholders  would  be  called  together, 
,nd  would  elect  their  own  directors,  so  that  they 
aigbt  be  assured  that  the  undertaking  was  not 
n  the  hands  of  speculators.  That  it  would  prove 
,  profitable  investment  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Vith  the  present  system  of  telegraphing,  they 
ould  transmit  through  a  single  line  of  wires 
ourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  words 
very  twent^^-four  hours,  but  with  the  code  which 
ras  being  prepared  they  would  be  enabled  to 
ransmit  at  least  thirty  thousand  words  within 
hat  time  between  Europe  and  America.  The 
hareholders  would  themselves  have  to  consider 
'hat  would  be  a  reasonable  charge  for  transmit- 
ing  a  message  across'  the  Atlantic,  bearing  in 
iind  that  they  could  not  at  present  write  a  let- 
3r  and  receive  an  answer  from  New- York  in 
!ss  than  20  days,  and  from  New-Orleans  in  less 
lan  twice  that  period.  Many  persons  might 
5sert  that  the  scheme  was  visionary,  but  the 
ime  was  at  one  time  said  of  crossing  the 
.tlantic  in  steamers.  The  feat  was  nevertheless 
3complished  then ;  and  he  believed  that  in  this 
istance  there  were  no  engineering  or  other  dif- 
■culties  which  could  not  be  overcome. 


J.  Brett,  who  is  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  submarine  telegraphs,  next  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  the  scheme.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  work 
of  great  magnitude ;  30,000  miles  and  upward 
of  wire  had  to  be  prepared  in  a  few  months ;  but 
he  believed  that  it  would  be*accomplishcd,  and 
that  during  the  summer  of  1857  the  telegraph 
communication  between  this  country  and  America 
would  be  completed.  But  not  only  was  this  sys- 
tem of  communication  being  extended  to  the 
westward ;  it  was  being  carried  forward  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  east.  During  the  coming 
year,  Malta,  Corfu  and  Egypt  would  be  joined 
to  London ;  and  within  three  years  he  expected 
that  the  line  would  be  extended  to  India.  In  the 
latter  country  4,000  miles  of  telegraph  had  already 
been  erected,  and  3,000  more  were  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  United  States  Government  had  re- 
cently selected  some  of  their  best  officers  to  make 
further  soundings  in  the  Atlantic,  and  on  their 
arrival  in  Ireland,  a  short  time  since,  they  in- 
formed Mr.  Field  that  their  opinion  was  even 
more  favorable  than  before  as  to  the  suitableness 
of  the  plateau  for  the  reception  of  the  cable. 

Mr.  Field,  in  answer  to  questions,  stated  that 
the  first  soundings,  made  in  1852,  were  not  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  laying  down  a  tele- 
graph; but  Lieut.  Maury  was  even  then  so  much 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
plateau,  that  he  designated  it  "  the  telegraph 
plateau.'^  The  persons  interested  in  the  Com- 
pany, who  had  spent  years  in  obtaining  exclusive 
rights  and  concessions,  had  consented  to  receive 
no  compensation  until  the  shareholders  had  re- 
ceived a  ten  per  cent  dividend  on  their  money, 
and  until  all  the  working  expenses  had  been 
cleared  off";  after  which  they  would  take  one  half 
of  the  net  profits  then  undisposed  of.  The 
capital  required  to  manufacture  and  lay  down 
the  cable  was  at  first  estimated  at  ^350,000  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  great  competition  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  cable,  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  its  cost ;  and  strong  assurances 
had  also  been  given  by  persons  connected  with 
the  British  Government  that  it  would  place  at 
the  Company's  disposal  two  vessels  for  laying 
down  the  wires.  In  this  case  the  actual  cost  for 
the  completion  of  the  undertaking  would  be  less 
than  ^250,000.  If  they  only  calculated  upon 
sending  30,000  words  per  day,  it  would  give  them 
1,000  messages  of  20  words  each,  after  allowing 
10  words  for  the  address,  date  and  signature. 
The  United  States  Government  had  not  been 
asked  for  any  guarantee  yet,  but  they  had  grant- 
ed everything  that  had  hitherto  been  asked.  At 
the  same  time  the  shareholders  must  not  reckon 
upon  receiving  any  guarantee  from  it,  because 
the  Company  might  not  perhaps  obtain  it.  The 
charges  for  the  transmission  of  messages  had  not 
yet  been  fixed  ;  but  he  was  not  in  favor  of  their 
being  high.  When  once  the  cable  was  laid  down 
they  would  incur  no  expense  beyond  the  support 
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of  the  establishment  at  either  end;  and  it  was 
therefore  desirable  that  they  should  keep  the 
wire  employed  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  they  could  not  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  messages  at  £2,  he  would  receive  them 
at  ^61,  or  even  at  10s.,  and  rather  than  have  the 
wire  unemployed,  he  would  oome  down  to  the 
penny  postage  system. 

At  the  Manchester  Commercial  Association, 
C.  "W.  Field  recapitulated  some  of  the  statements 
made  at  the  previous  meetiog. 

In  answer  to  questions,  he  said  it  was  proposed 
that,  when  the  cable  was  completed,  it  should  be 
taken  in  two  vessels  to  the  center  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  the  ends  would  be  connected,  and  the  ves- 
sels would  then  proceed  respectively  toward 
America  and  Ireland,  paying  out  the  cable  at 
the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  per  hour.  The 
months  of  June  and  July' had  been  selected,  be- 
cause during  that  portion  of  the  year  there  were 
scafcely  ever  any  storms  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  strength  of  the  cable  had 
been  tested  with  four  tons,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  would  answer  its  purpose  in  that 
respect.  When  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
it  would  in  time  become  incrusted,  but  this  would 
in  no  way  injure  it.  The  cable  was  composed  of 
seven  copper  wires,  covered  with  three  separate 
layers  of  gutta  percha,  over  which  was  bound 
hemp  saturated  with  tar  and  other  materials,  the 
whole  being  inclosed  in  126  iron  wires.  Even 
if  the  outside  wire  became  detached,  it  would 
not  affect  the  conducting  wire,  as  the  gutta  per- 
cha in  which  the  latter  was  enveloped  was  in- 
destructible in  water.  Mr.  Brett  mentioned  one 
or  two  instances  in  which  anchors  and  other  iron 
articles,  long  immersed  in  water,  had  become 
covered  with  a  solid  mass  of  concrete ;  and  said 
it  was  not  at  all  impossible,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  cable  which  they  were  about  to  lay  down  be- 
tween Ireland  and  America  might  become  in- 
crusted  some  feet  in  thickness.  In  reply  to  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Field  stated  that  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  ocean  was  2,070  fathoms,  which  was 
within  13  miles  of  the  centre.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  electric  current  could  be  conveyed 
through  2,000  miles  of  submarine  wires,  experi- 
ments were  made  several  weeks  ago  on  the  lines 
of  the  Magnetic  Company  between  London  and 
Manchester.  Ten  wires  were  united,  and  after 
the  usual  business  of  the  day  had  been  done, 
Professor  Morse,  Dr.  Whitehouse,  Dr.  Bright, 
and  himself  (Mr.  Field),  spent  the  whole  night 
in  conducting  experiments,  which  resulted  in  es- 
tablishing beyond  a  doubt  the  practicability  of 
sending  messages  that  distance ;  and  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  there  was  much  greater 
difficulty  in  subterranean  than  with  submarine 
wires.  Various  doubts  had  been  at  different 
times  raised  by  scientific  gentlemen  as  to  the 
practicability  of  working  the  telegraph  across  the 


Atlantic,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  a  single  in 
stance  in  which  those  doubts  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily removed.  Mr.  Brett  stated  that  the  ca 
ble  which  he  had  laid  down  in  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  bottom  was  very  uneven,  weighed 
eight  tons  to  the  mile ;  but  that  which  would  b€ 
laid  down  in  the  Atlantic  would  not  weigh  more 
than  one  ton  per  mile.  Between  Dover  anc 
Ostend,  and  Dover  and  Calais,  the  cable  was  alsc 
necessarily  heavy,  owing  to  the  frequent  anchor 
ing  of  vessels;  and  if,  as  frequently  happened 
the  anchors  caught  the  cable  they  were  held  sc 
fast  that  they  had  to  be  cut  away  from  the  ves 
sels.  The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  difference 
of  time  between  the  two  countries,  of  about 
hours,  was  a  great  advantage.  Mr.  Field  said 
the  precise  difference  was  4  hours  48  mitiutes 
For  one  portion  of  the  day  the  wire  would  be 
worked  from  America,  and  during  the  other  por- 
tion from  England.  Mr.  Brett  stated  that  in 
numerable  experiments  had  been  made  by  Dr. 
Whitehouse  respecting  the  current  of  the  electric 
fluid ;  and  he  was  now  enabled  to  give  them,  to 
the  hundredth  or  thousandth  part  of  a  second, 
how  long  it  would  take  to  be  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  had  also  invented  an  instrument 
for  weighing  the  fluid.  Mr.  Field  said  the  time 
taken  to  convey  the  fluid  through  2,000  miles  of 
wire  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  second.  Mr 
Brett  mentioned  that  Mr.  Field  had  given  his 
check  for  ^25,000  toward  the  undertaking,  and 
that  the  total  amount  subscribed  by  himself  and 
his  friends  was  upward  of  ^100,000.  No  portion 
of  the  capital  would  be  called  for,  unless  it  was  abso- 
lutely required,  and  he  hoped  that  the  calls  would 
not  exceed  15s.  in  the  pound.  Mr.  M.  Boss  i 
(Vice-Precsident  of  the  Association)  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  deputation,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  undertaking  would  prove  re- 
munerative to  the  shareholders  The  motion  wasi 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood,  and  agreed  to 
after  which  the  deputation  retired. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  gentleman  was  once  riding  in  Scotland  by  a 
bleaching  ground,  where  a  poor  woman  was  at 
work  watering  her  webs  of  linen  cloth.  He  asked 
her  where  she  went  to  church,  and  what  she 
heard  on  the  preceding  day,  and  how  much  she 
remembered.  She  could  not  even  tell  the  text 
of  the  sermon.  "  And  what  good  can  the  preach- 
ing do  you,"  said  he,  "if  you  forget  it  all?'* 
"  Ah,  sir,  replied  the  poor  woman,  if  you  lookl 
at  this  web  on  the  grass,  you  will  see  as  fast  as 
ever  I  put  the  water  on  it,  the  sun  dries  it  all  up; 
and  yet,  sir,  I  see  it  gets  whiter  and  whiter.'* 
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Human  strengtli  and  human  weakness  are  only  p:" 
names  in  religion.  The  mightiest  man  in  the  hour  j 
of  trial  can  do  nothing  without  the  strength  of  i 
God;  and  the  weakest  looman  can  do  all  things  | 
if  Christ  strengthen  her. —  Clark. 
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VALUABLE  MINE. 


^eci  Mr.  R.  C.  Webster,  living  on  the  old  road  to 
'  3!  Hackensack,  about  a  mile  from  the  New  York 
16  turnpike,  and  two  miles  from  the  Passaic  Bridge 
jat  East  Newark,  some  years  ago  discovered  on 
Ihis  property  a  peculiar  rock,  which  was  found 
Ivery  useful  for  fertilizing,  and  also  for  making 
paint,  and  it  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Manufac- 
turing Company,  which  purchased  the  land  from 
Mr.  W.  for  ^450,000. 

They  continued  selling  the  land  for  fertilizing 
felpurposes  tmtil  recently,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  stone  contained  about  four  per  cent,  of 
nickel,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of 
ail  lime  and  cobalt,  and  a  small  portion  of  silver, 
which  parties  in  Europe  had  known  for  a  long 
ill  time,  and  had  been  purchasing  the  rock  at  $15 
per  ton,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  these  valu- 
able substances. 

A  steam  mill  was  recently  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  the  rock  into  powder,  and 
about  twenty  men  are  constantly  employed,  who 
turn  out  from  300  to  400  barrels  a  week,  each 
barrel  weighing  400  pounds.  This  is  the  second 
and  richest  discovery  of  nickel  in  the  United 
States,  and  promises  to  be  very  profitable,  the 
mine  being  estimated  to  be  worth  millions  of 
dollars.  A  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  and  other 
lii  improvements  made  to  carry  on  the  business 
with  more  facility. — JVawarkj  N.  J.,  Advocate. 


Extracts  from  coirespondence  of  the  Ne\r  Vork  Tribune. 
BAYARD  TAYLOR  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 
[Continued  from  page  621.] 

GoTHA,  Germany,  Oct.,  1856. 
We  left  Zurich  in  a  carriage  for  Groden,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rihi,  in  order  to  ascend  that  fashiona- 
ble peak  before  sunset.  While  dining  at  Zug,  I 
was  accosted  by  a  Swiss  guide,  who  wished  me 
to  take  him  into  my  service.  Now,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  take  no  guide  (none  being  necessary) 
until  we  should  reach  the  Furca  Pass ;  but  the 
minute  I  saw  the  man  full  in  the  face,  and 
looked  into  the  clear  depths  of  his  unwavering 
dark-blue  eyes,  he  had  me  completely  in  his 
power.  I  felt  that  I  must  take  him,  before  his 
proposition  was  half  spoken ;  yet,  like  a  pru- 
dent man  of  the  world,  I  hesitated,  and 
bargained,  and  made  conditions,  all  savoring 
of  mistrust,  while  in  reality  I  would  have  trust- 
ed all  my  worldly  possessions  in  his  hands.  Why 
must  we  ever  distort  our  features  with  these 
conventional  masks?  Why  not  say  at  once: 
I  know  you  and  believe  in  you  — for  our 
natural  instincts  are  a  thousand  times  truer  than 
the  judgment  of  the  world. 

Joseph  being  engaged  (blushing  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair  as  he  confessed  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  few  Alpine  melodies,)  we  pushed  on 
to  Groldau,  and  commenced  the  ascent.  Our 


Alpine  luggage,  consisting,  of  two  heavy  valises, 
probably  120  pounds  weight,  was  transferred  to 
the  shoulders  of  a  rather  lean  native,  who  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  earning  five  francs  .by 
carrying  it  to  the  very  top  of  the  Rihi.  It  would 
have  broken  the  back  of  a  New  York  porter  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  mile.  Our  Swiss,  how- 
ever, reached  the  top  in  fifteen  minutes  after  us, 
and  we  were  less  than  three  hours  in  climbing 
the  eight  miles.  There  was  no  sunset,  and  the 
delicious  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn  awoke  us  at 
dawn,  to  see  no  sunrise.  We  shivered  on  the 
summit  half  an  hour,  to  no  purpose ;  many  tra- 
vellers went  down  in  disgust,  but  there  is  no  use 
in  losing  one's  temper,  and  we  took  cofi"ee. 
Then  we  went  up  again  and  took  our  station  in 
the  cloud.  Presently  appeared  Joseph,  who 
said  :  "  I  have  seen  something  ;  look  that  way," 
pointing  to  the  west,  "  and  wait  a  little-''  Soon 
there  was  a  glimmer,  as  if  a  strip  of  cloud  light- 
ed by  the  sun,  then  the  vapors  parted,  and  for 
an  instant  the  whole  line  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
from  the  Finsteraar-horn  to  the  Jungfrau,  stood 
unvailed  in  the  face  of  morning.  Horns  of 
immaculate  snow,  golden-clear,  flushes  of  topaz 
on  the  frosted  silver  of  the  glaciers — a  moment 
naked  and  beautiful  as  the  goddesses  on  Mount 
Ida,  then  vailed  in  their  floating  cloudy  drapery 
from  eyes  that  were  almost  too  weak  to  bear  their 
splendors. 

Now  came  the  wind  and  cleared  the  peak,  and 
as  far  as  the  hills  of  the  Rhine  all  was  mottled 
light  and  shadow ;  gleams  of  beryl  from  the 
lakes  and  starry  flashing  of  white  towers,  dots 
on  the  distant  blue.  We  had  all  we  came  to  see, 
and  more  than  we  had  hoped  for.  Yet  I  met 
an  American,  who  had  stood  on  the  Rihi,  on  as 
clear  a  morning,  and  was  much  disappointed. 
^'It  was  just  like  a  painting,''  said  he;  ''the 
panoramas  you  see  on  exhibition  are  a  great  deal 
finer." 

Our  route  was  over  the  Furca  Pass,  by  the 
glacier  of  Rhone,  the  Grimsel  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Aar  to  Meyringen  ;  then  over  the 
Scheideck,  by  the  Rosenlaui  glacier  to  Grindel- 
wald,  and  over  the  Wengern  Alp  to  Lauterbrun- 
nen  and  Interlacken.  We  had  six  days  among 
the  high  Alps,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky — at 
most  a  gauzy  scarf  of  vapor  floating  around  the 
snowy  cones,  to  soften  the  sharpness  of  their 
profiles  on  the  deep  blue  of  the  air.  We  crept 
into  the  ice-caverns  of  the  glaciers,  and  from 
under  their  vaults  of  translucent  sapphire  looked 
on  the  rose-tinted  forms  of  the  cataracts ;  we 
saw  the  splendid  Wetterhorn  hanging  over  the 
dark-green  fir  forests;  we  listened  to  the  roar  of 
avalanches  from  the  J ungfrau,  and  watched  their 
snow-dust  tumbling  a  thousand  feet  down  the 
precipice,  while  tranquilly  consuming  our  cha- 
mois ragout  on  the  Wengern  Alps  ;  we  held  our 
heads  under  the  Staubbach  which  flung  its  waters 
upon  us  from  a  height  of  nine  hundred  feet,  and 
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wet  our  "backs  through  and  tbrougti ;  we  leaned 
over  the  Aar,  where  it  plunges  down  the  gorge 
of  Handek,  and  noticed  its  wonderful  resem- 
blance to  boiled  cauliflower  ;  and  finally,  at 
Interlacken,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  Bernese  Alps, 
and  to  Joseph,  from  whom  we  parted  with  mu- 
tual tears. 

Switzerland  swarmed  with  travellers  this  Sum- 
mer. The  mountain  passes  were  alive  with  brown 
straw  flats,  drab  skirts,  checked  coats  and  wide- 
awakes. Even  at  the  hospice  on  the  G-rimsel, 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  you  heard  the  English 
and  American  languages  rather  than  the  Hel- 
vetic German.  Toward  the  close  of  each  day, 
there  was  a  general  stampede  along  the  roads,  in 
order  to  be  first  at  the  hotel  and  get  the  best 
rooms.  The  telegraph,  however,  runs  across  the 
glaciers,  and  our  prudent  guide  always  had  our 
quarters  engaged  two  days  in  advance,  to  the 
astonishment  of  many  tourists  who  took  pains  to 
rush  past  us.  The  expense  is  but  a  franc,  and 
I  would  advise  travellers  to  take  advantage  of 
this  improvement  during  the  fashionable  season. 

From  Interlacken  we  went  to  Berne  (where  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Fay,)  Freyberg  and  Vevay.  At  the 
latter  place  as  well  as  Geneva,  the  hotels  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  quarters.  The  cost  of  travel  in  Europe 
is  much  increased  this  year,  partly  by  the  increase 
of  travellers  and  partly  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions.  I  was  glad  to  find,  however,  that  there 
are  fewer  attempts  at  extortion  than  formerly  ; 
the  hotel  business  is  systematized  and  regulated, 
and  the  rates,  though  high,  are  tolerably  uniform 
all  over  the  Continent — so  that,  if  a  traveller 
suffers  serious  imposition,  it  is  probably  owing  to 
his  own  carelessness  or  verdancy. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  Chamouni  I  recog- 
nized the  rocks  of  the  Grand  Mulcts,  just  under 
the  eaves  of  the  clouds  which  concealed  the  dome 
of  Mont  Blanc,  from  their  resemblance  to  Albert 
Smith's  panorama ;  but  an  English  tourist,  fa- 
miliar with  the  valley,  declared  that  I  was  mis- 
taken. I  appealed  to  a  sun-burnt,  grizzly-headed 
old  fellow,  who  was  walking  beside  us.  "  They 
are  the  Grand  "Mulcts,^'  said  he,  and  I  ought 
to  know,  for  I  have  been  fourteen  times  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc."  He  was  the  noted  guide 
Coutet.  At  the  hotel,  a  limping  waiter  showed 
us  to  our  rooms.  "  I  have  just  come  down  from 
Mont  Blanc,"  he  said,  apologetically,  and  am 
very  tired  and  sore."  He  had  employed  the 
greater  part  of  his  Summer's  earnings  in  hiring 
two  guides,  with  whom  he  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
Rochers  Rouges,  only  one  hour's  journey  from 
the  summit,  when  they  were  driven  back  by  a 
furious  storm.  Nothing  daunted,  he  had  made 
up  his  minci  to  try  again,  so  soon  as  the  weather 
should  be  favorable.  Such  is  the  fascination  of 
the  mighty  Mountain. 

"We  had  bad  weather,  and  only  succeeded  in 


reaching  the  Mer  de  Glace^  from  the  Chapeau  to 
Montanvert,  where  we  waited  twenty-four  hours,  j  y 
a  snow-storm,  intending  to  push  on  to  the 
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Jardin,  a  spot  of  green  in  the  midst  of  eternal 
ice,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but  we  were  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up.  Crossing  the  pass  of  the 
T^te  Noire  to  Martigny,  we  took  the  diligence 
over  the  Simplon,  and  descended  to  Lago  Mag- 
giore  on  the  second  day.  Except  the  Gorge  of 
Gondo,  on  the  Italian  side,  which,  for  pictur- 
esque efi"ect,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
Alps,  the  Simplon  road  is  less  striking  than  that 
over  the  St.  Gothard.  In  one  respect,  however, 
it  should  be  preferred  by  those  who  cross  the 
Alps  for  the  first  time — the  transition  from  Swiss 
to  Italian  scenery  is  sudden  and  complete.  A 
few  miles  of  bare,  rocky  defile,  and  you  exchange 
the  fir  for  the  chestnut,  mulberry  and  fig — the 
mountain  chalet  for  the  vine  covered  verandas  of 
the  bright  southern  country  houses. 

My  holiday  time  was  getting  short,  and  I 
could  only  indulge  my  companions  with  a  flying 
trip  through  Italy.  We  spent  a  day  in  Milan, 
and  then  set  out  in  a  heavy  rain  for  Venice. 
Radetsky,  with  his  stafl^,  left  at  the  same  time 
for  Verona,  and  at  Coccaglio,  where  we  waited 
an  hour  for  the  train  from  Brescia,  we  came 
together.  The  old  Marshal  and  his  company  took 
possession  of  the  refreshment  room,  keeping  the 
rest  of  us,  who  were  very  hungry,  out  of  it  until 
they  had  finished.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  politely  done.  The  guards  begged  our  par- 
don, asked  us  as  a  special  favor  not  to  go  in,  and 
admitted  us  even  before  Radetsky  had  retired. 
I  looked  at  the.  old  veteran  with  much  interest. 
He  is  now  within  three  or  four  years  of  ninety, 
yet  still  performs  his  duties  as  Military  Gov-^rnor 
of  Austrian  Italy.  He  has  at  length  been  obliged 
to  give  up  his  horse,  and  now  reviews  his  troops 
in  an  open  carriage.  He  is  a  short,  thick-set 
man,  walks  rather  slowly,  but  firmly,  and  has  a  |f j^' 
face  full  of  vitality.  His  short  white  hair,  thick!  ™1 
white  mustache,  heavy  brows,  prominent  cheek-'  ^^^^ 
bones  and  square  jaws,  give  him  the  precise  ex-  ""1^' 
pression  of  an  old  bull-terrier.  Such  courage, 
resolution  and  unyielding  tenacity  of  purpose  I 
never  saw  in  an  old  man's  face  before.  If  he  gets 
his  teeth  set  once,  you  may  be  sure  he  will  hold 
on.  Such  a  man  was  Carvajal,  Pizarro's  magni- 
ficent old  warrior. 

In  Venice,  we  had  four  cloudless  days,  and' 
four  nights  in  a  gondola,  under  the  full  moon. 
Such  days  and  nights  are  dreams,  and  my  return 
to  Padua  was  the  awakening  upon  a  dull  reality. 
The  vineyards  on  the  road  to  Bologna  were 
purple  with  abundant  grapes,  for  there  was  a 
vintage  in  Italy  for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 
The  disease  of  the  vine  appeairs  to  be  gradually 
disappearing,  like  that  of  the  potato,  and  these 
two  invaluable  plants  are  now  healthy,  with  few 
exceptions,  throughout  Europe.  The  failure  of 
the  vintage  for  so  many  years  has  greatly  impo\ 
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verished  the  Italian  people.  Wine  has  risen  to 
full  five  times  its  former  price,  and  is  withal'  so 
bad  that  one  can  hardly  drink  it.  Montefiascone 
and  Montepulciano  wholly  belie  their  old  re- 
nown, and  those  who  now  taste  the  golden  Orvi- 
eto  cannot  understand  why  it  should  have  been 
'so  praised. 

We  had  a  week  in  Florence.  I  saw  much  of 
my  old  friend  Powers,  who  divides  his  time  be- 
tween Art  and  Invention.  His  statue,  La  Pen- 
serosa,  which  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  James 
Lennox,  is  nearly  finished.  It  is  thoroughly 
Miltonic,  and  I  don't  know  what  more  I  could 
say.    The  face  is  uplifted,  abstracted, 

"  With  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
I  The  rapt  soul  sitting  in  her  eyes 

the  figure  large  and  majestic,  with  a  sweeping 
brain,  partly  held  in  one  hand,  as  she  moves  j 
dowly  forward.  In  many  respects  it  is  Powers's 
best  work,  though  it  may  not  be  so  popular  as 
bis  "  California."  Gait  had  just  arrived  in  Flo- 
rence, and  was  about  commencing  his  statue  of 
Jefierson. 

We  hastened  on  to  Rome,  although  it  was 
rather  early  in  the  season.  My  companions,  how- 
3ver,  had  little  fear  of  either  fever  or  rol3bers, 
lod  so,  after  ten  years  of  absence,  I  acted  as  | 
:heir  cicerone  through  churches,  palaces  and 
ruins.  I  saw  little  change  in  Rome  since  1846, 
ixcept  along  the  Appian  Way,  where  many  new 
exhumations  have  been  made,  and  a  number  of 
glaring  tablets,  headed  with  "  Pius  IX.  Pont. 
Vlax.,'^  inserted  in  the  venerable  fronts  of  Roman 
)aths  and  ampitheaters.  There  was  also  a  tablet 
n  St.  Peter's,  on  the  left  of  the  Apostle's  chair, 
iommemorating  the  Immaculate  Conception. — 
3h,  Pio  Nono  !  you  are  as  vain  as  you  are  weak, 
md  we  who  once  respected  you  can  now  only 
)ityyou. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure,  the  Pope  rode  past 
•ur  hotel  in  his  carriage.  We  leaned  out  of  the 
lining-room  windows,  Ipoked  in,  and  received 
^,  Us  benediction.  He  has  a  kind,  amiable,  grand- 
j.  aotherly  old  face,  and  his  blessing  could  do  no 
„  iiarm  !  Poorman  !  I  think  he  means  well,  but 
j  le  is  in  bad  hands,  and  Rome,  which  had  a 
(j  ransient  sunrise  during  the  first  year  of  his 
]|  ■*ontificate,  is  now  sunk  in  as  blind  a  night  as 
•  ver. 

My  respect  for  the  Roman  people  is  increased, 
y  comparing  them  with  the  Florentines,  who  are 
u  impersonation  of  all  that  is  mean  and  corrupt. 
Chere  is  honor  and  virtue  to  be  found  among 
;  he  Tuscan  peasants,  I  doubt  not,  but  for  the 
I 'Ourgeoisie  of  Florence  one  can  have  no  feeling 
J  ut  that  of  utter  loathing  and  contempt.  No 
idy  can  walk  alone  in  Florence  without  being 
;rossly  insulted,  and  even  in  a  carriage,  with  a 
'■j  ;entleman's  protection,  she  must  run  the  gaunt- 
ry 3t  of  a  thousand  insolent  starers.    The  faces  of 
he  youths  express  a  precocious  depravity,  and 
he  blear-eyed  old  men  show  in  every  wrinkle  the 


records  of  a  debauched  and  degraded  life.  There 
is  no  help  for  such  a  people ;  they  are  slaves, 
and  deserve  to  be  so.  ^ 
But  of  all  cheering  signs  of  progress  in  Eu- 
rope, there  is  none  so  truly  encouraging  as  the 
present  condition  of  Sardinia.  I  passed  through 
the  country  first  in  August,  1845,  and  now,  in 
October,  1856,  I  have  returned  to  witness  what 
has  been  done  in  those  eleven  years.  Then,  Sar- 
dinia was  scarcely  in  advance  of  Tuscany,  and 
her  material  development  seemed  to  be  at  a 
stand-still.  Now,  nearly  500  miles  of  railroad 
are  in  operation,  her  commerce  has  been  doubled, 
her  productive  industry  vastly  increased,  her  ag- 
riculture fostered  and  improved,  and — best  of 
all — she  has  a  liberal  Constitution,  an  enlight- 
ened and  energetic  Government,  and  a  happy 
and  hopeful  people.  From  Genoa  to  Turin, 
along  the  old  road  where  I  then  walked  in  dust 
through  sleepy  villages,  all  is  now  activity  and 
animation.  New  houses  have  been  built,  new 
fields  plowed,  bare  mountain-sides  terraced  and 
planted  with  vine,  new  mills  bestride  the  idle 
streams,  and  a  thrifty  and  industrious  population 
are  at  work  on  all  sides.  Sardinia  has  set  a 
noble  example  to  the  other  Italian  States,  and 
I  her  success  is  the  surest  basis  for  the  future  in- 
dependence of  Italy. 


INFLUENCE. 

BY  GEO.  W.  BUiNGAY. 

Drop  follows  drop  and  swells 

With  rain  the  sweeping  river  ; 
Word  follows  word,  and  tells 

A  truth  that  lives  forever. 
Flake  follows  flake  like  sprites, 

Whose  wings  the  winds  dissever  ; 
Thought  follows  thought,  and  lights 

The  realm  of  mind  forever. 

Beam  follows  beam  to  cheer 
The  cloud  a  bolt  would  shiver  ; 

Throb  follows  throb,  and  fear 
Gives  place  to  joy  forever. 

The  drop,  the  flake,  the  beam 

Teach  us  a  lesson  ever  ; 
The  word,  the  thought,  the  dream 

Impress  the  soul  forever. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LAND. 

BY  T.  MACKELLAtt. 

There  is  a  land  immortal, 

The  beautiful  of  lands  ; 
Beside  the  ancient  portal 

A  sentry  grimly  stands  ; 
He  only  can  undo  it, 

And  open  wide  the  door ; 
And  mortals  who  pass  through  it. 

Are  mortals  never  more. 

That  glorious  land  is  Heaven, 

And  Death  the  sentry  grim  ; 
The  Lord  therefore  has  given 

The  opening  keys  to  him : 
And  ransomed  spirits,  sighing 

And  s  .rrowful  for  sin, 
Pass  through  that  gate  in  dying, 

And  freely  enter  in. 
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Though  dark  and  drear  the  passage 

That  leadeth  to  the  gate, 
Yet  grace  comes  with  the  message 

To  souls  that  watch  and  wait ; 
And  at  the  time  appointed, 

A  messenger  comes  down, 
And  leads  the  Lord's  anointed, 

From  the  cross  to  glory's  crown. 
Their  sighs  are  lost  in  singing, 

There're  blessed  in  their  tears ; 
Their  journey  heavenward  winging, 

They  leave  to  earth  their  fears  ; 
Death  like  an  Angel  seemeth, 

"  We  welcome  thee  !"  they  cry ; 
Their  face  with  glory  beameth, 

'Tis  life  for  them  to  die. 


THE  ECHO. 

I  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  swift-flowing  river, 
While  I  marked  its  clear  current  roll  rapidly  past ; 
It  seemed  to  my  fancy  forever  repeating, 
That  the  dearest  enjoyments  of  life  could  not  last. 
«  O  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  rapid-stream  of  the  valley, 
That  bears  in  thy  course  the  blue  waters  away. 
Can  the  joys  of  life's  morning  awake  but  to  vanish  ? 
Can  the  feelings  of  love  be  all  doomed  to  decay?" 
And  Echo  repeated,     All  doomed  to  decay  !" 

«  Flow  on  in  thy  course,  rapid  stream  of  the  valley  ; 
Since  the  pleasures  of  life  we  so  quickly  resign, 
My  heart  shall  rejoice  in  the  wild  scenes  of  Natuie, 
And  friendship's  delights,  while  they  yet  may  be 
mine. 

Must  all  the  sweet  charms  of  mortality  perish  ? 
And  friendship's  endearments,  ah !  will  they  not  stay? 
The  simple  enchantments  of  soft  blooming  Nature, 
And  the  pleasures  of  mind, — must  they  too  fade 
away  ?" 

And  Echo  slow  answered,     They  too  fade  away  !" 

«  Then  where,"  I  exclaimed,  "  is  there  hope  for  the 
mourner, 

A  balm  for  his  sorrow,  a  smile  for  his  grief? 
If  beautiful  scenes  like  the  present  shall  vanish, 
Where,  where  shall  we  seek  for  a  certain  relief?" 
«  Oh  !  fly,"  said  my  soul,  "  to  the  feet  of  thy  Savior  ! 
Believe  in  his  mercy,  for  pardon  now  pray. 
In  him  there  is  fullness  of  joy  and  salvation; 
Thy  gladness  shall  live,  and  shall  never  decay." 
And  Echo  said  sweetly,  *'  Shall  never  decay  /" 

From  Household  Woids. 
THE  SHINGLE  MOVEMENT. 

Few  common  things  are  more  interesting,  or 
have  done  more  mischief  than  the  wandering 
beach-stones  upon  the  shores  of  Kent.  From 
the  remotest  historic  periods  the  shifting  of  the 
shingle  has  been  a  source  of  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern 
coast.  Travelling  beach-stones,  as  they  are 
called,  have  blocked  up  estuaries  and  havens, 
choked  up  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  ruined 
every  Cinque-port  in  succession.  Romney,  Rye, 
Hythe,  and  Sandwich,  have  all  died  a  Cinque- 
port's  death— perished  for  want  of  water.  Dover, 
the  last  of  the  Cinque-ports,  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  years  ago,  had  not  its  mouth  been 
kept  open  by  constant  sluicing. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  choice  of  diffi- 
culties offered  to  our  Botice,  if  we  attempt  to 
investigate  the  movements  of  these  erratic  peb- 


bles. Old  fishermen  say,  that  "  the  beach  or 
shinglC;  comes  and  goes  with  the  wind,"  and,  of 
course,  with  them,  that  settles  the  matter.  la- 
deed,  we  also  believe,  that  it  is  the  wind-wave 
that  sends  the  beach  stones  upon  their  travels 
from  west  to  east.  But  there  are  other  opinions 
upon  this  subtle  point  which  we  will  look  into. 

*'  The  shingle,"  says  one  scientific  observer, 
"is 
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moved  by  the  surf,  which,  in  the  heavy 
south-west  winds,  breaks  in  a  direction  somewhaj 
inclined  to  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  sends  it  s 
its  travels  to  the  eastward." 

"Admitted,"  says  another,  "  but  this  motiv^l 
power  is  liable  to  be  overrated,  because  the^^^v 
ridges  of  the  breaking  waves  shape  thcmselvesj 
to  the  form  of  the  coast.  Thus,  in  a  deep  horse- '^i^-  , 
shoe  bay,  for  instance,  the  wind- wave  would,  ^j^j^ 
course,  infringe  upon  the  shore  of  the  bay  al^  ^ 
different  angles,  and  move  the  beach  in  contrary 
directions 

Another  theory  is,  "  That  the  shingle  is  moved 
in  part  by  the  tidal  current  taking  advantage  ovl 
the  disturbance  caused  by  the  surf,  and  so  givingL^ 
the  beach-stones  a  westerly  motion."    But  tha  " 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  fact,  that  the  shingleu^^^^^ 
always  travel  towards  the  east.    Here,  howeverj 
the  tidal  theorist  steps  in,  and  says,  "  That  tb 
tidal  current  is  the  only  motion  which  can  afi'ect 
the  shingle  in  deep,  or  moderately  deep  water, 
because  the  motion  of  the  wind-wave  is  insensiblfi  JJJ."^ 
a  few  feet  deep."  The  wind-wave  theorists  mee<jj|^|,'^ 
this  statement  by  the  fact,  that  inasmuch  as  the  i^.^ 
tidal  currents  operate  equally  in  opposite  direc  )^^^^^ 
tions,  so  the  shingle,  if  moved  by  this  power 
would  merely  flow  up  and  down  a  certain  spaceij^^^., 
and  not  exhibit  a  steady  progress,  as  it  does,  froix  ^^^^ ' 
west  to  east. 

In  the  midst  of  these  doubts  and  contradictionsi  J"^"'^  ' 
it  is  positively  asserted  by  others,  that  thi^^^^. 
shingles  do  not  travel  below  one  fathom  undej^|,^J^ 
low-water  mark.  For  instance,  few  .travellin|  jj 
beach-stones  ever  manage  to  creep  round  a  groyn  ^^^^^ 
— or  projection,  run  out  into  the  sea— the  outef 


end  of  which  is  maintained  in  six  feet  depth  q 


froifl 


water,  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 


Now  and  then  ^ 


indeed,  a  few  straggling  stones  may  be  found  ti 
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have  passed  such  a/  point,  but,  for  the  massi 
their  roaming  propensities  are  checked  by  thi  , 
simple  contrivance.     Neither  do  beach-stone^^' 
travel  along  in  deep  water,  under  the  face  of 
vertical  cliff;  and,  at  fifty  yards  only  from  th! 
steep  beach 


,  and,  at  fifty  yards  only  from  .^^ 
off  the   pitch  of  Dungeness,  thij  .  f 
head-quarters    of   travelled    beach-stones,  a), 
anchor  armed  with  a  scoop  brings  up  nothing  jjj^' 


but  mud. 

Not  wishing  to  complicate  matters,  we  at  one 
admit  these  to  be  facts,  and  that  they  woul 
seem  to  prove  that  shingle  objects  to  travel  i 


deep  water,  and  that  its  course  can  be  arreste  ^^"^ 
whenever  we  please. 


But  we  had  better  procee  '''^" 


cautiously,  for  no  conjuror  is  up  to  more  artfi 
tricks  than  your  travelled  beach-stone.  He  is  mof 
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expert  at  playing  at  hide  and  seek.  Even  Colonel 
Pasley,  while  operating  upon  the  hull  of  the 
Royal  George,  at  Spithead,  did  not  come  to  any 
positive  opinion  upon  the  matter.  He  found, 
indeed,  that  the  tide  acted  as  powerfully  at  the 
bottom  as  at  the  top  j  and,  moreover,  that  it 
usually  turned  a  little  earlier  below,  than  it  did 
above  (a  fact,  we  believe,  not  known  before,) 
but  that  he  thought  it  was  incapable  of  moving 
bbe  shingle,  or  any  rounded  object  at  the  bottom 
3f  Spithead.  *^  There  may  be,'''  he  continued, 
^'  narrow  straits  and  passages  where  the  scouring 
3f  the  tide  might  remove  shingles  and  other  round- 
3d  objects,  but  no  such  cases  have  as  yet  been 
proved." 

Now,  if  the  tide  has  no  influence  upon  the 
jhingle,  and  if  it  does  not  travel  below  one  fathom 
under  low-water  mark,  what  becomes  of  the 
millions  of  tons  of  pebbles,  which,  after  forming 
1  moveable  covering  for  scores  of  miles  upon  our 
southern  beaches,  mysteriously  dwindle  away  at 
P'arious  places,  leaving  the  shore  covered  with 
sand  ?  So  abrupt  is  the  disappearance  of  beach- 
stones,  that  the  place  of  their  exit  is  almost  uni- 
versally called  ^'  tiand-down,''  or  shingle-end;" 
Tor,  where  the  shingle  ends,  the  sand  begins.  If 
it  does  not  withdraw  itself  into  deep  water,  and 
re-appear  again  on  some  other  shore,  what  be- 
3om6s  of  it?  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  its 
'ravels  end  at  these  places.  Although  there  is 
in  onward  flow  of  myriads  of  tons,  yet  the  shin- 
gles never  appear  to  advance  beyond  these  well- 
:inown  limits. 

The  shingle  movement  is  more  lively  on  some 
shores  than  on  others.  It  is  very  brisk  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dungeness ;  where  a  mighty 
mass  of  live  beach  is  marching  triumphantly  into 
Lhe  sea.  The  rate  at  which  the  shingle  grows 
seaward  here,  can  be  calculated  with  tolerable 
iccuracy  by  means  of  the  lighthouse.  The  ear- 
■iest  known  building  upo.n  this  spot  was  raised  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  three,  at  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  end  of  the  Ness.  In  seventeen  hundred 
md  ninety-three  it  was  seven  hundred  yards  in- 
and — if  we  may  so  call  this  mass  of  pebbles. 
:0f  course  the  lighthouse  had  become  worse  than 

I useless,  for  it  acted  as  a  decoy,  and  was  the  cause 
many  wrecks.  It  was  pulled  down  in  seven- 
m  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  again  built 
thin  a  hundred  yarcls  of  the  then  extremity  of 
e  growing  mass.  Thus,  in  one  hundred  and 
Qety  years,  the  Ness  had  advanced  six  hundred 
rds  into  deep  water  at  a  rate  of  seven  feet  ten 
ehes  per  annum.  From  actual  survey  made  by 
er  Majesty^s  ship  Blazer,  in  eighteen  hundred 
d  forty-four,  this  new  lighthouse  was  two  hun- 
ed  and  twenty-one  yards  from  low-water  mark  ; 
nsequently  the  Ness  had  again  advanced  up  to 
at  period  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  yards, 
at  the  rate  of  about  seven  feet  four  inches  per 
mum.  Now  the  distance  from  the  lighthouse 
the  sea,  is  becoming  so  great,  that  the  neces- 


sity of  shifting  it  again  is  quite  evident,  as  ships 
running  up  the  channel  are  liable  to  be  misled  by 
it,  for,  of  course,  a  lighthouse  should  be  placed 
where  the  danger  begins. 

Another  important  accumulation  of  beach- 
stones  is  at  Portland,  where  the  shingle  move- 
ment is  very  curious.  This  place  is  very  fre- 
quently visited  as  a  natural  wonder,  and  perhaps 
it  is  the  most  singular  collection  of  beach-stones 
on  our  shores.  Let  us  suppose  a  mass  of  rounded 
pebbles,  composed  of  jasper,  chert,  limestone,  and 
other  substances  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
rocks  and  clifl's  of  part  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  by  what  means  these 
stones  travelled  scores  of  miles  along  these  shores, 
and  ultimately  rolled  themselves  up  into  a  thin  strip 
about  seventeen  miles  long,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  about  six  feet  de&p,  and  so  loose  that 
a  horse's  leg  sinks  to  the  knee  at  every  step. 
This  arrangement  is  curious  enough,  but  by  some 
process  the  stones  are  made  to  diminish  in  di- 
mensions from  west  to  east,  as  though  nature  had 
sorted  them  into  parcels  according  to  their  size. 
At  Portland,  for  instance,  they  are  of  the  size 
of  swans'  eggs ;  further  on  they  diminish  to 
hen's  eggs,  then  to  pigeons'  eggs,  then  to 
the  size  of  horse-beans  ;  then  they  dwindle  down 
to  peas,  and,  ultimately,  they  pass  through  all 
the  gradations  of  small  shot,  and  finally  vanish 
into  mere  dusty  specks  of  blown  sand. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  how 
this  diminishing  process  is  brought  about.  It 
seems  that  the  largest  pebbles  are  always  found 
to  leeward,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  their  be- 
ing more  easily  moved  by  seas  than  those  of 
small  dimensions,  and  being  usually  found  upon 
the  surface,  they  offer  nearly  the  w^hole  of  their 
bulk  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Whereas,  the 
latter  being  more  uniform  in  size,  and  closer 
packed  together,  expose  little  more  than  their 
upper  surfaces,  over  which  the  waves  have  a 
tendency  to  travel,  rather  than  to  lift  them  from 
their  bed.  Thus  the  larger  pebbles  are  rolled 
about  by  every  wave,  whilst  the  smaller  pebbles 
are  only  moved  in  a  mass.  This  seems  to  ac- 
count for  the  position  of  the  largest  shingles  be- 
ing always  to  leeward,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
explains  the  diminishing  process  observable  in 
this  bar ;  but  we  confess  it  does  not  clear  up 
the  mystery  altogether :  for  why  is  not  this  sin- 
gular arrangement  found  upon  other  beaches  ? 
For  here  it  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  a  Portland 
fisherman  is  said  to  be  able  to  distinguish  in  the 
darkest  night,  any  precise  spot  on  the  beach  by 
the  size  of  the  pebbles. 

It  has  been  further  noticed,  that  the  action  of 
the  north-west  wind  clears  away  the  pebbles  in 
parts  of  this  bar,  and  that  the  south-west  wind 
restores  them  again.  But  how  is  it  that  the 
same  sized  stones  are  returned  to  their  proper 
places,  so  as  not  to  interfere  in  a  perceptible  de- 
gree with  the  diminishing  process  the  shingles 
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here  are  subject  to  ?  Nature  never  seems  to 
make  a  blunder  in  returning  the  stolen  shingle. 
She  never  mixes  her  swans'  eggs  wth  her 
pigeons'  eggs  or  with  blown  sand.  And  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  incessant  changes 
and  adjusting  of  particles  is  carried  on  during  a 
zig-zag  movement  of  the  whole  mass,  without 
sensibly  interfering  with  the  proportions  of  an 
immense  thin  strip  of  shingles  seventeen  miles 
long,  which  still  retains,  in  defiance  of  these 
operations,  a  gradation  in  the  size  of  its  pebbles 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

If  this  singular  bar  is  cut  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection in  any  part  of  its  length,  one  general 
slope  exists.  Thus,  from  the  summit  down  to  a 
depth  of  from  three  and  a-half  to  four  and  a- 
half  fathoms  below  low  water,  the  rate  of  incli- 
nation varies  from  one  in  five  and  a-half  to  one 
in  seven.  In  the  next  depth  of  two  fathoms, 
the  slope  is  one  in  eight  to  one  in  eleven.  Out- 
side this  the  slope  is  one  in  thirty,  varying  from 
six  to  eight  fathoms ;  at  which  depth  below 
low-water  mark  the  shingle  ceases  entirely,  and 
is  succeeded  by  fine  sand.  These  angles  of  in- 
clination are  very  instructive  to  engineers,  in 
the  formation  of  long-slope  break-waters  such  as 
Cherbourg,  Plymouth,  Ardglass,  Donaghadee, 
&c. ;  and  as  the  long-slope  system  was  not  fully 
carried  out  at  any  of  these  works,  their  history 
is  a  history  of  disasters.  We  read  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  huge  blocks  of  stone 
being  carried  away  by  a  single  gale  at  Plymouth 
and  Cherbourg  during  their  construction,  and 
even  now  a  large  staff  of  engineers  and  work- 
men are  constantly  employed  in  repairs;  but  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
variable  and  capricious  effects  of  the  sea,  when 
allowed  to  spend  itself  upon  a  long  slope,  to  fix 
not  only  the  angle  of  repose,  but  the  very  shape 
of  the  slope. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  accumulative 
and  destructive  action  of  the  waves  upon  shingle 
beaches  has  produced  a  rule,  so  far  as  one  can 
be  formed  upon  this  subject.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  when  seven  or  any  less  number  of 
waves  fall  upon  the  shore  per  minute,  that  then 
a  destructive  action  is  going  on — or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  shingle  is  disappearing.  But  that 
when  nine  or  any  greater  number  of  waves  beat 
upon  the  shore  in  the  same  time,  then  an  accu- 
mulative action  is  going  on — or  the  beach  is 
increasing.  This  rule,  however,  must  be  received 
with  caution,  for  it  has  been  remarked  that 
shingle  generally  accumulates  with  off-shore 
winds,  and  is  scoured  off  during  on-shore  winds, 
and  we  believe  that,  however  acute  and  scien- 
tific observations  may  be  conducted  upon 
the  action  of  the  sea  at  particular  localities, 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  receive  such 
conclusions  as  applicable  to  beaches  in  general. 
There  was  an  instance  of  this  last  winter,  when 
a  heavy  ground-swell,  brought  on  by  a  gale  of 


five  hours'  duration,  scoured  away,  in  fourteen 


hours,  three  million  nine  hundred  thousand  tons 
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of  pebbles  from  the  coast  near  Dover.  But  in 
three  days,  without  any  shift  of  wind,  upwards 
of  three  million  tons  were  thrown  back  again. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  figures  an 
to  a  certain  extent,  conjectural,  but  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth  ;  the  quantities  having  been 
derived  from  careful  measurement  of  the  profile 
of  the  beach. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  AND  Meal. — There  are  free  selleus  of  fresh 
ground  Flour  at  S>6  50  per  bbl.,  and  in  some  instances 
a  fraction  less  has  been  acceded  to  in  order  to  effect 
sales.  Small  sales  of  better  brands  for  home  con- 
sumption at  $6  75  a  7  00  per  bbl.  Sales  of  extra  and 
fancy  brands  at  $6  50  a  8  GO.  There  is  very  liitle 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4  52  per  barrelj 
Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl.  Buckwheat 
Meal  sells  at  $2  50  a  $2  75. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  steady.1 
Sales  of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  rt  d  a 
$1  51  a  1  52,  and  $1  60  a  1  62  for  white.  Ryt 
continues  steady;  sales  of  Penna.  at  80c.  Corn  is 
in  request ;  sales  of  old  yellow  at  70c,  afloat,  and  69<| 
in  store ;  old  white  brings  67c,  and  new  yellow  572C,i 
Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  old  Pennsylvanigj 
and  Delaware  at  44a  44|c  per  bushel.  , 


WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
VJ  MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ol  thi 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  o 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  pe 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 

Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
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&  L.  WARD,  Plain  Bonnet  Makers,  North  Wes 
,  corner  9th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia, 
nth  mo.  29th.— 2m. 
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IpREE  LABOR  GOODS.— Persons  who  would  avoifowea 
'  using  the  products  of"  unrequited  toil,  are  herebj 
respectfully  informed  that  an  extensive  and  fully  aa| 
sorted  stock  of  Free  Labor  Groceries,  also  an  assort  ''P^'" 
ment  of  free  cotton  goods,  is  now  in  store,  at  No  20  '^D' 
Fulton  street,  New  York  city,  where  orders  will  b  il^fi 
promptly  executed  by  the  agent,  E.  Towne  ;  and  th 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Free  Produce  Asl 
sociation  of  Friends,  take  great  pleasure  in  assurin  , 
the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  that  they  ca  '^P^f 
fully  rely  on  the  goods  being  as  represented. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Isaac  H.  Allen. 

RoBT.  LiNDLEY  MuRRAY 

Jonathan  Dickenson. 
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CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO 
BOYS  The  Winter  Session  of  this  institutio 

will  commence  the  17th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  con  tint 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pa] 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  ten  ,  , 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address  ^mi 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.3m. 
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feme  account  of  the  early  life  and  reliyious  ex 
ercises  of  Increase  Woodward,  as  found 
among  her  papers. 

rContinued  from  page  627  ) 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  the  evening  before  be 
as  betrayed,  after  supper  took  bread,  blessed 
And  brake  it,  and  gave  also  to  his  disciples ;  and 
kewise  the  cup ;  and  bid  them  eat  and  drink 
lat  he  gave  them,  saying,  This  do  in  remem- 
rance  of  me.  St.  Paul,  who  was  not  present, 
3lls  the  Corinthians,  near  twenty  years  after 
hrist's  ascension,  that  by  a  special  revelation  it 
as  revealed  to  him,  how  Christ,  our  blessed  and 
as  1  may  say)  dying  Lord  instituted  it  in  the 
ime  manner,  as  the  disciples  had  done.  This 
as  outward  bread  and  wine.  This  the  Friends 
ou  have  joined  with  never  do  ;  and  some  of  the 
rst  writers  and  setters  up  of  Quakerism  have 
ilified  in  such  a  manner  that  I  will  not  grate 
our  ears  with  it. 

When  Grod  made  his  covenant  with  Abraham 
)r  promise,  as  it  is  frequently  called  in  the  old 
Qd  new  Testament)  he  enjoined  him  that  every 
lale  child  at  eight  days  old  should  have  the 
lid  token  or  .promise  marked  in  his  flesh  :  which 
Dvenant  was  everlasting;  it  made  God  one  of 
le  parties,  and  the  child  the  other.  St.  Peter, 
1  his  first  sermon  to  the  Jews  on  the  day  of 
entecost  (or  Whitsun*day)  when  they  with  great 
)ncern  asked  him  what  they  should  do,  told 
lem  they  should  repent  and  be  baptized;  for 
lie  promise  was  to  them  and  their  children.  And 
t.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  tells 
iiem  that  they  that  are  of  faith,  or  believing  in 
hrist,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham  j 
Qd  as  many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ  have  put 
Q  Christ;  and  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye 
'xbraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the 
remise.  It  is  plain  by  these  scriptures,  that 
ifants  should  be  entered  into  convenant  with 
rod  by  baptism.    Now,  if  we  bring  the  spirit 


that  actuates  the  Quakers  to  be  tried  by  those 
oracles  of  God,  we  shall  find  they  are  not  con- 
formable thereto ;  for  they  practice  it  not,  but 
scoif  and  flout  at  it. 

The  Friends,  to  whom  you  have  joined  your- 
self, suffer  the  women  to  teach  and  preach  in 
their  places  of  public  worship  ;  which  is  a  reli- 
gion of  heathenism ;  the  devil's  chief  oracle  at 
Delphos  being  officiated  by  women-priestesses. 
Now,  if  we  try  this  spirit  by  the  above  said  ora- 
cles of  God,  we  there  shall  find  reiterated  com- 
mands and  express  orders  to  the  contrary,  and  a 
reason  given  why.  One  or  the  other  must  be 
wrong.  Consider,  my  dear  child,  from  whence 
such  a  spirit  must  proceed  that  emboldens  a  wo- 
man, in  the  face  of  God  and  man,  to  contemn  and 
trample  under  foot  the  positive  command  of  the 
tremendous  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Read  the 
first  chapter  to  the  Galatians. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  Quakers  interpret 
and  construe  the  holy  scripture,  relating  to  the 
abovesaid  articles,  in  an  inward  sense :  but, 
blessed  be  God,  he  hath  left  us  an  infallible  rule 
to  determine  the  sense  of  those  controverted  texts 
by.  For  he,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  Jere- 
miah, in  the  sixth  chapter,  saith,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord;  stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask 
for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way  and 
walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls. 
But  they  said,  we  will  not  walk  therein."  Our 
Saviour  saith,  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  pre- 
vail against  his  church;  and  that  he  would  be 
with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  -  Now,  in 
obedience  to  this  command,  inquire  for  the  old 
paths,  and  the  good  way;  and  thou  wilt  find  that 
for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  he  had  a  visible  Christian  church  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Asia  and  Africa, — and  that  in  all  those 
parts  the  holy  Scripture  was  and  is  their  rule 
and  standard,  as  to  their  faith  and  manners. 
They  made  use  of  material  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Lord's  supper ;— sufi'ered  no  women  to  preach 
in  churches,  &c.  This  is  made  good  by  authen- 
tic records,  besides  the  unerring  word  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  We  upon  search  find  this  to  be 
the  old  Christian  path,  and  the  good  way  ;  and 
if  you  walk  therein,  God  has  promised  that  you 
shall  find  rest  for  your  soul.  0  ray  dear  child, 
for  God's  sake  and  your  precious  soul's  sake,  an- 
swer not  as  the  rebellious  Jews  did,  that  you  will 
not  walk  therein.  This  is  a  material  point,  and 
1  requires  your  most  serious  attention ;  for  there 
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never  was  a  gathered  society,  or  a  set  of  people, 
that  held  the  tenets  the  Quakers  do,  since  our 
blessed  Saviour's  time,  heard  of  in  the  world 
before  the  year  1650.  So  that  it  is  come  to 
this,  That  if  there  was  such  a  visible  church 
upon  earth,  the  Quakers  are  in  a  wrong  way, 
and  a  spirit  not  from  Grod  is  within  and  actuates 
them. 

When  the  Quakers  rose  in  the  aforesaid  year, 
before  education  or  interest  bore  sway,  their 
meetings  were  attended  with  an  extraordinary 
and  remarkable  power,  which  shook  and  con- 
vulsed their  bodies;  insomuch  that  even  little 
children  and  strangers  going  into  their  meetings 
out  of  curiosity,  were  seized  with  it,  and  came 
out  Quakers.  Robert  Barclay  says  in  his  Apo- 
logy, he  was  seized  with  it  in  one  of  their  silent 
meetings,  and  in  part  convinced  by  it.  This 
power,  or  spirit,  or  life,  or  seed,  I  charge  you 
strictly  to  examine,  and,  as  you  tender  the  salva- 
tion of  your  immortal  soul,  to  try  whether  it  be 
of  Grod,  or  of  satan  transformed  into  an  angei  of 
light.  If  it  will  stand  the  test  when  tried  by 
the  rules  I  have  given  you  above,  it  is  of  God; 
otherwise  reject  it  immediately. 

This  power,  life,  seed,  manifestation,  light 
within,  or  Christ  within,  &c.  (for  by  their  priftii- 
tive  writers  all  these  names  seem  to  be  synony- 
mous) they  say  every  man  that  is  born  into  the 
world  hath;  and,  if  truly  followed,  is  suflBcient 
of  itself,  without  any  thing  else,  to  insure  his 
happiness,  and  to  guide  him  into  all  truth. 
Now,  when  this  is  carefully  and  thoroughly 
searched  into,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  reason 
and  natural  light  which  Christ  enlightens  every 
man  with  that  comes  into  the  world  (not  Christ 
himself ;)  which  light  is  fallible,  and  wants  help; 
and  these  helps  are  chiefly  the  assistance  of  the 
holy  spirit  of  God,  and  the  revealed  will  of  God 
written  in  the  old  and  new  Testament,  For,  in 
the  times  before  that  was  committed  to  writing, 
it  appears  how  soon  the  general  defection  into 
idolatry  was;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  if 
the  revealed  written  will  of  God  was  totally  dis- 
regarded by  men,  in  a  few  centuries  mankind  in 
general  would-be  heathens  and  idolaters  again; 
for  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  control  or 
try  it  by.  The  deists  (or  free-thinkers)  openly 
and  aboveboard  do  it;  believing  in  God,  but 
denying  any  revealed  religion.  The  Quakers  (I 
mean  their  first  setters  up)  depreciated  those 
sacred  oracles,  setting  their  own  writings  or 
speakings  above  them,  and  not  to  be  determined 
by  them  :  which  I  have  read  myself  in  their 
books. 

So  that  what  the  Friends  or  Quakers  call  the 
light  within,  the  power,  or  seed,  &c.,  the  deists 
call  reason ;  and  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
not  to  be  by  them  controlled  or  tried  by  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  chief  tendency  of  Robert  Barclay's 
Apology,  (though  I  charitably  believe  it  was  not 
wrote  with  that  view,)  will  terminate  in  the  same 
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thing ;  and  is  gloried  in  by  the  Quakers  as  a 
excellent  piece  to  support  their  cause. 

What  authority  for  their  tenets  but  their  ow 
bare  word  and  say  so,  did  Fox,  Burrough,  Ho 
gill,  Hubberthorn,  Fisher,  &c.,  and  those  t 
first  setters  up  of  Quakerism,  produce,  that  Go 
sent  them  ?  They  wrought  no  miracles  to  testif 
it:  nay;  if  they  had.  Christians  are  commandei 
not  to  give  heed  to  them  contrary  to  those  ora 
cles  of  God,  the  Scriptures  ;  which  apparentl 
some  of  those  tenets  are. 

Our  Saviour  told  the  Jews  to  search  the  Scrip 
tures  (there  being  then  none  but  the  old  Tests 
ment)  for  they  testified  of  him ;  and  says  that  i 
his  Father  send  any  in  his  name,  that  is,  accorc 
ing  to  the  Scriptures,  him  ye  will  not  receive 
and  he  points  as  it  were  with  his  finger  at  thos 
times.       Let  no  man  deceive  you,  saith  he,  fo|i^ 
false  Christs  shall  arise,  and  deceive  many ;  andp 
if  it  were  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect. 
they  say,  lo!  he  is  here,  or  there,— in  the  d(|f 
sert,  or  secret  chamber,  go  not  forth ;  believe  w 
not,  saith  he,  I  have  told  you  before.^'  i- 

Thus,  my  dear  child,  I  have  given  you  somrP 
of  my  advice,  experience  and  assistance,  to  knowsew; 
and  discern  good  spirits  from  bad ;  which  thejl  Aa  [ 
will  assuredly  do,  if  assisted  by  God's  Holw 
Spirit,  which  will  not  be  wanting,  if  you  faitb|i 
fully  and  daily  pray  for  it.    I  dare  say  there  ijfon 
not  one  of  the   Friends  in  a  thousand  in  ihe^  ki. 


parts  that  has  taken  the  pains  I  have,  to  find  OAji 


the  truth  ;  but  they  follow  their  leaders,  as  thi  lerseca 
Israelites  did  Absalom.  I  have  a  great  deal  tiepliei, 
say  to  you,  but  I  forbear  till  I  see  you,  or  heaj  ou  ia 
from  you.  I  think, you  are  something  blame  tebt 
worthy,  in  not  imparting  to  me  that  you  werii  "To 
tempted  to  change  your  principles,  or  faith,  tha  nfferic: 
I  might  have  assisted  you  sooner,  and  examine*  fads 
whether  your  reasons  were  sufficiQot  to  authq  rta 
rize  you  so  to  do.  God  of  his  infinite  mercj  ilegiac 
grant  that  what  I  have  wrote  may  be  of  servici  "lii 
to  you.  God  be  thanked,  your  relations  are  a|  atii  i; 
in  health,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you  heroj  Jgeiaei 
You  must  not  expect  to  see  me  at  Crosswicks!  "i?, 
for  I  am  eighty-one  years  old,  but  hearty;  Go^iexpp 
be  praised.  My  love  to  Betsy  and  her  husjifinto 
band, — to  yours,  your  father,  and  all  other  mJliiDgs, 
relations.  I  am,  my  dear  child  and  belovepofj 
daughter,  your  loving  father, 


Jacob  Dennis. 


To  be  concluded. 


in  t!i 

THOUGHTS  OF  GOD.  '  •        « ^ 

Suppose  two  persons  equally  desirous  to  gaiJiieiDise 
your  affections ;  one  far  distant,  and  not  expecl!  itiiess 
ing  to  see  you  for  a  long  time ;  the  other  alwayiienarr 
present  with  you,  and  at  liberty  to  use  all  mearii?e 
to  win  your  love,  able  to  flatter  and  gratify  yo'^  ere  ace 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Still  you  prefer  the  absen  "f; 
one;  and  that  you  may  keep  him  in  rememi  nrl^t 
brance,  you  often  retire  by  yourself  to  think  c 
his  love  to  you,  and  view  again  and  again  thfdr 
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inementoes  of  his  affection,  to  read  his  letters, 
md  pour  out  your  heart  in  return.  Such  is  now  ; 
/our  case ;  the  world  is  always  before  you,  to 
latter,  promise  and  please.  But  if  you  really 
)refer  to  love  God,  you  will  fix  your  thoughts  on 
lim,  often  retire  for  meditation  and  prayer,  and 
•ecount  the  pleasant  gifts  of  his  providence,  and 
[^specially  his  infinte  mercy  to  your  soul;  you 
vill  read  frequently  his  holy  word,  which  is  the 
,etter  he  has  sent  to  you,  as  really  as  if  it  were 
lirected  to  yoil  by  name. — Payson. 
rij  I   

St)  \   EXTRACTS  FROM  KELTY's  EARLY  DAYS  OF 

t  1  FRIENDS. 

OK  [Concluded  from  page  631. J 

Some  degree  of  quietness  was  at  this  time 
10!  jnjoyed  by  Friends  in  their  meetings  ;  the  king, 
ffl  n  good  humor  with  his  pleasant  reverse  of  cir- 
iB(  umstances,  being  disposed  to  extend  his  pro- 
]  ection  to  them  ;  Richard  Hubberthorn,''  says 
ill  iJ-eorge  Fox,  in  his  Journal,  "  had  been  with  the 
;e  ^ing,  who  said,  none  should  molest  us,  so  long 
s  we  lived  peaceably ;  and  promised  this  upon 
M  he  word  of  a  king,  telling  him  we  might  make 
DO  ise  of  this  promise." 

Ill  An  account  of  this  conversation  of  Richard 
lo  lubberthorn's  with  the  king,  was  published  by 
litl  lichard  shortly  after,  and  is  preserved  in  SeweFs 
e  listory,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
Ii8  aken. 

1 01  i  Having  stated  to  the  king  the  sufferings  from 
tl  jersecution  which  Friends  had  endured,  Charles 
ill  eplied,  It  is  true  ;  those  that  have  ruled  over 
hei  ou  have  been  cruel,  and  have  professed  much 
m  i^^hich  they  have  not  done.'' 

i  ''To  which  Richard  replied,  that  the  same 
tl  afferings  still  abounded  in  the  nation ;  many 
ifli  friends  being  in  prison,  because  they  could  not 
itti  iurden  their  consciences  by  taking  the  oath  of 
ef[  jllegiance  and  supremacy, 
vii  I  "  King,  But  why  cannot  you  swear  ?  for  an 
3 1  lath  is  a  common  thing  amongst  men  to  any  en- 
ler,  agement. 

icl  I  "  R.  H.  Yes  :  it  is  manifest,  and  we  have  seen 
0«  iy  experience,  that  it  is  so  common  amongst 
\i  len  to  swear,  and  engage  either  for,  or  against 
B  lings,  that  there  is  no  regard  taken  to  it,  nor 
oyi  i:ar  of  an  oath.  That,  therefore,  which  we  speak 
in  the  truth  of  our  Jiearts,  is  more  than  what 
IS,  ley  can  swear, 

*^  King.  But  can  you  promise  before  the  Lord  ? 
ihich  is  the  substance  of  an  oath. 

R.  H.  Yes;  what  we  do  affirm,  we  can 
'omise  before  the  Lord,  and  take  him  to  our 
p{(  Htriess  in  it.  But  our  so  promising  hath  not 
^  Jen  accepted  ;  but  the  ceremony  of  an  oath  they 
ive  stood  for;  without  which,  all  other  things 
.  55  ere  accounted  of  no  effect. 
[I  King.  But  how  may  we  know  from  your 
jjjj  ords  that  you  will  perform  ? 

R.  H.    By  proving  us  :  for  they  that  swear 
e  not  known  to  be  faithful,  but  by  proving! 


them ;  and  so  we,  by  those  that  have  tried  us, 
are  found  to  be  truer  in  our  promises  than  others 
by  their  oaths ;  and  to  those  that  do  yet  prove 
us,  we  shall  appear  the  same. 

^'  King.  Pray,  what  is  your  principle  ? 
R.  H.  Our  principle  is  this ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  *  the  true  light  that  enlighteneth  every 
one  that  cometh  into  the  world,'  that  all  men 
through  him  might  believe ;  and  that  they  are 
to  obey  and  follow  this  light,  as  they  have  re- 
ceived it ;  whereby  they  may  be  led  unto  God, 
and  unto  righteousness,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  that  they  may  be  saved." 

Some  further  discourse  ensued  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sacrament,  in  which  the  lords  in  wait- 
ing also  joined  ;  after  which  the  king  asked  him, 
"  How  know  you  that  you  are  inspired  by  the 
Lord  ?" 

"  R.  H.  According  as  we  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  *  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  understanding,'  so,  by  his  inspiration,  is 
an  understanding  given  us  of  the  things  of  God." 

One  of  the  lords  in  waiting  them  inquired, 
"  How  do  you  know  that  you  are  led  by  the  true 
spirit  ?" 

R,  H.  This  we  know,  because  the  Spirit  of 
truth  reproves  the  world  of  sin ;  and  by  it  we 
are  reproved  of  sin,  and  are  also  led  from  sin 
unto  righteousness,  and  obedience  of  truth  ;  by 
which  effects  we  know  it  is  the  true  Spirit ;  for 
the  spirit  of  the  wicked  one  doth  not  lead  into 
such  things." 

The  king  and  his  courtiers  both  agreed  to  the 
truth  of  this ;  and  Charles,  apparently  well 
pleased  with  the  plain  sense  of  his  visitor,  then 
said ;  •'  Well,  of  this  you  may  be  assured ;  that 
you  shall  none  of  you  suffer  for  your  opinions  or 
religion,  so  long  as  you  live  peaceably ;  and  you 
have  the  word  of  a  king  for  it ;  and  I  ha've  also 
given  forth  a  declaration  to  the  same  purpose, 
that  none  shall  wrong  you,  or  abuse  you." 

After  a  few  more  questions  and  answers,  the 
king  in  a  courteous  manner  withdrew. 

At  this  time  the  face  of  affairs,  as  it  respected 
the  Society,  wore  a  more  smiling  aspect  than  it 
had  ever  done  before.  About  seven  hundred 
Friends,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
had  been  committed  to  prison  (for  contempt,  as 
stated  in  their  accusations,)  were  set  at  liberty  ; 
and  some  were  even  admitted  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  specify  their  reasons  for  refusing  to 
take  oaths,  pay  tithes,  or  conform  to  the  national 
mode  of  worship.  But  suddenly,  these  flatter- 
ing appearances  were  clouded  with  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  the  insurrection  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
men,  causing  the  seceders  generally  to  be  accused 
of  a  share  in  it,  the  Society  of  Friends,  though 
one  of  the  most  harmless  of  the  body  of  dissen- 
ters, were,  as  usual,  stigmatized  with  the  sus- 
picion of  being  the  most  offending. 

A  declaration  of  their  principles  and  faithful- 
ness to  their  king  and  country  was  put  forth  by 
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them  in  writing,  and  presented  to  the  king ; 
which,  George  Fox  says,  did  somewhat  clear 
the  dark  air  that  was  over  the  city  and  country; 
and  soon  after,  the  king  gave  forth  a  proclama- 
tion, that  no  soldiers  should  search  any  house 
without  a  constable.  But  the  gaols,^'  he  says, 
"  were  still  full ;  many  thousands  of  Friends  being 
in  prison  ;  which  mischief  was  occasioned  by  the 
wicked  rising  of  those  Fifth  Monarchy  men/' 

"  Much  blood,"  he  continues,  "  was  shed  this 
year;  (1660;)  many  of  the  old  king's  judges 
being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  Amongst 
those  that  suffered.  Colonel  Hacker  was  one,  who 
sent  me  prisoner  from  Leicester  to  London,  in 
Oliver's  time.  A  sad  day  it  was  ;  and  a  repay- 
ing of  blood  with  blood.  But  there  was  a  secret' 
hand  in  bringing  this  day  upon  that  hypocritical 
generation  of  professors ;  who,  being  got  into 
power,  grew  proud,  haughty,  and  cruel  beyond 
others,  and  persecuted  the  people  of  God  without 
pity.''  Perhaps  a  more  living  portrait  of  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  those,  who,  in  the  pre- 
ceding times,  had  usurped  authority,  cannot  easily 
be  found  than  in  these  few  lines. 

"  Yet  some  of  them,"  says  George,  "  were  so 
hardened  in  their  wickedness,  that  when  they 
were  turned  out  of  their  places  and  offices,  they 
said,  if  they  had  power  they  would  do  the  same 
again.  And  when  this  day  of  overturning  was 
come  upon  them,  they  said,  it  was  all  along  of 
us.  Wherefore,  I  was  moved  to  write  to  them 
and  to  ask,  did  we  ever  resist  them  when  they 
took  away  our  ploughs  and  plough-gear,  our 
carts  and  horses,  our  corn  and  cattle,  our  kettles 
and  platters  from  us  ?  and  whipped  us,  and  set 
us  in  the  stocks,  and  cast  us  into  prison,  and  all 
this  only  for  worshipping  and  serving  God  in 
spirit  and  truth,  and  because  we  could  not  con- 
form to  their  religions,  customs,  manners  and 
fashions?  Bid  we  ever  resist  them  ?  Did  we 
not  give  them  our  backs  to  beat,  our  cheeks  to 
pull  off  the  hair,  and  our  faces  to  spit  upon  ? 
Why  then  would  they  say,  it  was  all  along  of 
us  V 

He  concludes  this  cogent  appeal  by  stating, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  depredation,  they 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  these  their  enemies. 
Friends  could  praise  God,  "  that  they  had  a 
kettle,  a  platter,  a  horse,  and  a  plough  still." 


but  this  worship  is  eternal.     Accustom  thyself 
to  the  holy  service  of  this  inward  temple  :  in  the 
midst  of  it  is  the  fountain  of  living  water,  of 
which  thou  mayest  drink  and  live  for  ever ! 
There  the  mysteries  of  thy  redemption  are  cele- 
brated, or  rather  opened,  in  life  and  power;  there 
the  supper  of  the  Lamb  is  kept;  "that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,"  of  which  "if 
any  man  eat,  he  shall  live  forever,"  is  thy  truer 
nourishment;  all  is  done  and  known, *in  realex-j 
perience,  in  a  living  sensibility  of  the  work  of  | 
God  on  the  soul !    There  the  birth,  the  life,  the  vBi.i 
sufferings,  the  death,  the  resurrection  and  as-  litDet? 
cension  of  Christ  are  not  merely  remembered,  llieyff 
but  inwardly  found  and  enjoyed,  as  the  real  Conri. 
states  of  thy  soul,  which  has  followed  Christ  in  irkrei 
the  regeneration.     When  once  thou  art  well4  tofodt 
grounded  in  this  inward  worship,  thou  wilt  havq  to «« 
learned  to  live  unto  God,  above  time  and  place  1  held  n 
for  ever^  day  will  be  lioly  to  thee  ;  and,  where^ 
ever  thou  goest,  thou  wilt  have  a  priest,  a  church,  pec; 
and  an  altar  along  with  thee.    Thus,  when  Goc  Wil;: 
has  all  that  he  should  have  of  thy  heart,  when^  livek 
renouncing  the  will,  judgment,  tempers  and  in?  aW 
clinations  of  thy  old  man^  thou  art  wholly  given  fenio 
up  to  the  obedience  of  the  light  and  spirit  ojualotD 
God  within  thee,  to  will  only  in  Mis  will,  tj  ley  we 
love  only  in  His  love,  to  be  wise  only  in  ^TaltopriXt 
wisdom,  then  it  is,  that  everything  thou  dost  Jliytliei 
as  a  song  of  praise  ;  and  the  common  business  onpeoplei 
thy  life  is  a  conforming  to  God's  will  on  earthlkD  di' 
as  angels  do  in  heaven.  mm 
Copied  from  my  honored  father-in-law's  CowJtianrei 
mon  Place  Book^  10  mo.  23d,  1784.      J.  C.  Learoi 
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Inward  and  Spiritual  Worship  ;  or  the  Heart  of 
Man  the  Temple  of  the  Deity. 
The  pearl  of  eternity  is  the  church  or  temple 
of  God  within  thee;  the  consecrated  place  of 
divine  worship,  where  alone  thou  can'st  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  in  spirit,  because 
thy  spirit  is  that  alone  in  thee,  which  can  unite 
and  cleave  unto  God,  and  receive  the  workings 
of  his  divine  spirit  upon  thee ;  in  truth,  because 
this  adoration  in  spirit  is  that  truth  and  reality, 
of  which  all  outward  forms  and  rites,  though  in- 
stituted by  God,  are  only  the  figure  for  a  time ; 


A  Narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  John  Philip 
and  William  Moore  in  Hungary  and  Aus 
tria. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  instances  of  pa 
tient  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Truth,  undej  of  viii, 

an  ODij. 


severe  suffering  and  persecution,  which  are  furi 
nished  by  the  history  of  our  religious  Society!' 
there  are  few  that  exhibit  more  fully  the  con<  ofit; 


stancy  of  the  sufferers  or  the  mighty  power  o 
the  Lord  in  sustaining  them,  than  the  cases  a 
William  Moore  and  John  Philly.  Of  these  ia 
dividuals  but  little  account  is  preserved,  and  w« 
have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  birtto 
place,  parentage,  or  the  manner  of  their  convince! 
ment.  John  Philly  appears  to  have  been  ai 
inhabitant  of  Dover,  where  he  suffered  distrains 
in  the  year  1660,  for  not  paying  tithes,  and  i) 
1670  was  committed  to  prison  there  for  teaching 
school  without  a  license  from  the  bishop ;  am 
being  brought  before  the  justices,  they  tenderec 
the  oath  of  allegiafice  to  him,  and  on  his  refus 
ing  to  violate  the  command  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
"  Swear  not  at  all,"  recommitted  him. 

William  Moore  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  Glou 
cestershire,  for,  in  1683,  he  with  a  number  o 
other  Friends  was  committed 
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indictment  for  a  month's  absence  from  the  na- 
tional worship,  and  in  1686,  with  fifty-five  of  his 
fellow-sufferers,  was  discharged  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  by  virtue  of  the  proclamation  of  King 
^^fllJames  the  Second. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  Wil- 
iam  was  a  prisoner  there,  during  all  that  time, 
'or  we  find  his  name  in  a  list  of  persons  who 
ivere  tried  at  Guildhall,  in  London,  on  the  8th 
3f  Tenth  month,  1684,  on  the  charge  of  being 
present  at  a  riotous  assembly,  with  force  and 
Ml  arms,  in  White  Hart  Court;  and  although  the 
Rritnesses  brought  to  convict  them,  testified  that 
they  were  in  Angel  Court,  and  not  White  Hart 
Court,  yet  the -Recorder  said,  if  they  were  any- 
ivhere  in  the  same  ward,  it  was  sufficient  ground 
to  find  them  guilty.  The  riotous  assembly  alluded 
to  was  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship,  peaceably 
held  in  the  street,  the  Friends  who  were  at  it 
iiei  being  stopped  there  by  their  persecutors  and 
iircl  prevented  from  going  to  their  meeting-house. 

William  Moore  and  John  Philly  appear  to 
have  been  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  travelled 
lii  abroad  in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts.    In  the 
first  month,  1662,  being  in  Germany,  with  sev- 
eral other  Friends  engaged  in  t^e  like  service, 
they  were  drawn  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty 
to  proceed  into  Hungary,  to  visit  a  society  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hortesche  Brethren,  These 
people  were  a  kind  of  Baptists,  whose  minds  had 
been  measurably  enlightened,  so  as  to  see  the 
inconsistency  of  war,  oaths,  &c.,  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  they  consequently  refused  to 
swear  or  fight.    They  had  their  goods  and  pos- 
essions  in  common,  and  lived  in  families  of  sev- 
jral  hundreds  together. 
To  encounter  the  perils  of  such  a  journey, 
Damong  a  people  of  a  strange  language,  of  habits 
and  manners  widely  different  from  their  own, 
and  professing  another  religion,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  they  were  known  to  be  intolerant,  was 
lan  undertaking  attended  with  so  many  discour- 
)ie  agements,  that  nothing  short  of  a  clear  conviction 
CO!  of  its  being  a  Divine  requisition,  and  a  firm  trust 
in  the  protecting  care  of  an  omnipresent  Provi- 
dence, could  have  supported  them  under  the 
prospect.    After  being  refreshed  with  the  over- 
flowings of  the  love  of  God  under  the  baptizing 
irll^inistry  of  William  'Caton,  they  took  leave  of 
their  brethren  in  Germany  and  set  out  on  their 
journey  the  29th  of  the  first  month,  1662. 

The  information  they  obtained  respecting  the 
settlements,  and  the  best  route  to  be  taken  to 
ebii  reach  it,  as  well  as  further  directions  as  they 
;  $  passed  along,  enabled  them  to  make  a  pretty  di- 
i&  rect  course,  and  through  Divine  favor  they  reached 
L/Ushart,  a  village  about  a  day's  journey  from 
oji  Presburg,  the  capital  of  Lower  Hungary,  on  the 
16th  of  second  month.  Some  of  the  people  they 
i};«f  wished  to  see,  resided  at  this  place,  by  whom 
they  were  kindly  entertained  and  had  some  reli- 
gious service  among  them,  also  distributed  some 


books,  illustrative  of  those  spiritual  views  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
hold.  * 

On  the  following  day  William  went  alone  to 
visit  another  family  of  the  Brethren,  and  on  the 
way  experienced  a  remarkable  preservation  from 
a  wicked  man,  who  seemed  disposed  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  him,  or  to  knock  him  in  the  head  in 
order  to  obtain  his  money ;  but  the  Lord  restrained 
him  so  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  him  any 
harm.  The  Brethren  wondered  at  his  preserva- 
tion, saying  they  could  not  go  so  far  as  the  next 
village,  without  being  in  great  danger. 

After  having  had  considerable  service  in 
preaching  to  these  communities,  and  endeavoring 
to  promote  their  growth  in  the  life  and  power  of 
the  Christian  religion,  they  procured  the  names 
and  ascertained  the  situations  of  some  more  of 
their  families,  one  of  which  was  distant  about 
three  hundred  miles,  at  a  town  called  Pattuck, 
in  Upper  Hungary.  The  Brethren  endeavored 
to  dissuade,  them  from  attempting  so  long  and 
perilous  a  journey,  and  wished  them  to  be  con- 
tented with  visiting  such  of  their  establishments 
as  were  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cushart.  With 
this  proposal  William  appeared  to  be  satisfied, 
but  John  Philly  being  pressed  in  spirit  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  distant  settlements,  and  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language,  which 
William  was,  the  latter  was  not  easy  to  leave 
him,  and  they  accordingly  set  out  together. 

Returning  to  Presburg,  they  pursued  their 
journey  towards  Comorra,  and  finding  a  boat  laden 
with  meal  going  to  the  garrison  at  New  Hausell, 
which  was  in  the  road  to  Pattuck,  they  joined 
the  crew ;  and  when  they  came  near  the  place, 
the  boatmen  asked  them  if  they  had  any  ac- 
quaintance there,  and  whether  they  had  a  pass — 
to  both  of  which  they  replied  in  the  negative. 
On  hearing  this,  the  boatmen  told  them  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  proceed  further,  as  the  people 
were  very  suspicious  of  strangers,  and  either 
they  or  the  Turks,  to  whom  the  country  was 
tributary,  would  be  likely  to  put  them  to  death. 
They  also  informed  them  that  the  people  at  the 
garrison  of  New  Hausell  were  no  less  cruel  and 
severe,  and  had  put  to  death  some  strangers 
whom  they  found  without  license  on  the  tribu- 
tary ground.  This  was  very  discouraging,  and  no 
doubt  brought  our  friends  under  very  close  exer- 
cise of  mind,  to  know  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
John  Philly  being  still  desirous  of  going  to  the 
village,  which  was  near,  they  concluded  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  the  boatmen  remarked,  "  He  will  not 
take  our  counsel  now,  but  you  will  remember  it 
and  repent  when  you  cannot  help  it."  These 
words  had  considerable  effect  on  the  mind  of 
William  Moore,  who  a  night  or  two  before  had 
been  warned  in  a  dream  of  those  things  which 
soon  after  befell  them  at  Comorra. 

On  reaching  this  place,  they  were  directed  to 
the  house  of  a  Hungarian  to  lodge,  but  could 
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not  understand  his  language,  and  the  desire  to 
converse  being  mutual,  they  sent  for  a  student 
from  the  college,  with  whom  William  conversed 
in  Latin.  He  inquired  whence  they  came  and 
whither  they  were  going ;  and  then  entered  into 
a  discourse  on  religious  subjects.  On  parting, 
he  appeared  friendly,  and  said  he  wished  them 
well,  though  there  wa^  a  wide  difference  in  their 
sentiments. 

The  next  day  they  endeavored  to  get  across 
the  river,  and  made  signs  to  a  countryman  to 
take  them  over  in  a  boat,  offering  him  money. 
He  accordingly  began  to  make  ready,  but  a 
Dutch  woman  coming  up,  called  out,  What  are 
you  about  ?  The  governor  will  cause  that  man 
to  be  hanged  directly,  if  he  ferries  you  ovei-.^' 
This  put  a  stop  to  their  proceeding ;  .they  gave 
it  up  for  the  present  and  returned  to  their  lodg- 
ings. On  the  following  day  William  crossed  the 
water  on  the  south  side  of  the  town ;  having 
heard  there  were  many  Dutch  people  and  soldiers 
there,  he  hoped  to  find  some  with  whom  he  could 
converse,  and  to  whom  he  might  distribute  some 
of  the  religious  books  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  which  he  would  gladly  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  to  Pattuck.  Coming  up  with  some 
soldiers,  he  inquired  of  them  after  the  country 
people,  but  could  not  meet  with  any.  He  then 
asked  leave  of  the  guard  to  walk  out  into  the 
fields,  where  he  met  with  a  sentinel,  had  some 
discourse  with  him,  and  passed  on  to  where  some 
people  were  ploughing.  As  he  returned  to  the 
town  he  was  met  by  three  soldiers,  and  having  a 
book  in  his  hand,  showing  the  reasons  why 
Friends  disowned  the  ministry  of  the  hireling 
priests,  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  belonged  to  a 
company  commanded  by  Captain  Fusch,  looked 
at  the  title  of  it,  and  then  spoke  of  some  place 
in  Turkey  as  being  a  desirable  residence.  Wil- 
liam replied  that  he  should  return  from  whence 
he  came^  intending  to  go  back  to  his  companion, 
who  had  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
While  waiting  at  the  river  for  a  passage,  the 
soldier  above  alluded  to,  came  to  him  and  said 
he  must  go  before  Captain  Fusch,  where  he  was 
accordingly  tak-en.  The  captain  demanded  the 
book,  and  looking  at  the  title,  asked  if  he  was  a 
Quaker,  to  which  William,  nothing  daunted,  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  This  enraged  the  cap- 
tain, who  exclaimed,  These  rogues  show  no 
respect"— calling  William  "a.  young  Huss,  who 
had  come  forth  to  seduce  the  people  and  make 
uproars."  He  then  caused  the  soldiers  to  strip 
him  of  his  clothes  and  search  him  for  letters, 
papers,  &c.,  and  took  away  his  money.  William 
meekly  remonstrated  with  them,  saying  they 
would  not  like  to  be  done  so  by ;  the  captain 
replied,  When  you  get  clear  you  shall  have 
your  money,  but  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  the 
case/'  He  was  then  sent  to  the  guard-house, 
and  in  a  little  while  brought  before  the  captain, 
and  searched  again  more  strictly  than  before, 
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when  some  papers  were  found  between  the  lining 
of  his  clothes.  After  this  examination  he  was 
remanxied  to  the  guard-house,  and  iron  shacklei 
and  a  chain  put  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
officers  endeavore4  to  terrify  him  by.  threatening 
that  he  should  be  roasted  alive  on  a  wooden  spit, 
a  punishment  which  had  recently  been  inflicted 
on  some  who  had  travelled  without  a  license. 

Far  from  friends  and  his  country,  in  the  hands 
of  merciless  men,  whose  occupation  familiarized 
them  to  injustice  and  cruelty,  destitute  of  any 
human  being  who  could  plead  his  cause  or  afford 
him  protection,  his  situation  would  have  been 
forlorn  indeed,  had  he  not  been  enabled  to  cast 
himself  upon  the  goodness  and  care  of  that  God 
whom  he  loved  and  served,  and  who  is  able  to 
deliver  his  servants  out  of  every  danger.  Con-i. 
scions  that  he  had  committed  no  crime,  that  his 
being  there  was  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  that  his  only  aim  had  been  to  spread  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  promote  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  he  was  enabled 
to  stay  his  mind  upon  the  Lord,  in  humble  re- 
signation to  his  holy  will. 

Word  was  soon  conveyed  to  the  chief  officer  of  the 
garrison  that  ^ch  a  prisoner  was  taken,  ancr  short- 
ly after,  two  soldiers,  carrying  burning  matches, 
were  despatched  to  bring  him  before  him.  Expect 
ing  little  less  than  immediate  death,  his  though 
naturally  turned  toward  his  beloved  fellow-labore 
in  this  perilous  journey,  and  he  told  some  of' 
the  soldiers  that  he  had  a  companion  at  the  intt  j 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  who  would  wonderf! 
what  had  become  of  him  if  he  did  not  hear  froi^i 
him.    This  information  soon  led  to  the  arrest  of\ 
John  Philly,  although  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  alleged  against  William,  of  coming  into 
the  garrison  without  a  license.    Tiiey  were  com- 
mitted to  separate  prisons,  William  to  the  stock- 
house,  and  John  to  a  room  called  the  Hungarian's 
vault,  appropriated   to  the  inhuman  purposes^, 
of  examining  prisoners  by  torture,  and  of  private f™^^^' 


executions,  there  being  a  rack,  stocks,  and  a  gal- 
lows in  it. 

l"To  be  coniinued.] 


WANTED  ABOVE. 

A  distinguished  physician  of  Chester  County 
gave  the  following  beautiful  story  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend:  At  the  commencement  of  my  practice 
I  was  called  to  see  an  Irishman's  child,  who  was 
laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia. 
The  poor  little  fellow  grew  worse  and  worse  for 
several  days,  until,  on  one  of  my  visits,  I  found 
him  very  low,  his  breathing  very  difficult,  the 
extremities  almost  cold.  The  family  saw  clearly 
and  felt  deeply  the  danger.  When  I  left  the 
house,  the  father  came  out  of  the  door,  and  as  I 
mounted  my  horse,  he  said,  "  Doctor,  dear,  do 
ye  think  little  Jemmy  will  come  out  of  it  ?"  I 
replied,  "  The  case  is  very  doubtful,  but  there  is 
gom«  hope.''  "Sure,  Doctor,  an'  I  have  no  hope 
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all;  none  in  the  world,  so  I  hav'ut.  His 
other  an'  me  have  often  been  spakin'  about 
im,  so  we  have,  and  we  never  expected  to  raise 
im.  Such  children  can't  be  reared,  I  doubt ; 
ey  never  stay  long.  "  Why?"  said  I.  Ah, 
octor,  he's  so  crafty.  Ye  wa'd'nt  belaive  what 
kin'  airs  he  has  wid  him — he's  wanted  above 
■  "ong  the  blessed." — Lad,  Chris.  Annual.  ■ 


remarkable  circumstance  of  a  mannow  resid- 
ing in  the  South  of  France,  whose  name  is  not 
remembered,  as  related  by  Stephen  Grellette, 
After  his  first  voyage  to  Europe. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sweden, 

d  some  years  since  had  occasion  to  go  from  one 
ort  to  another  on  business ;  and  when  he  came 

the  place  from  which  he  expected  to  sail,  the 
essel  was  gone;  but  on  enquiry  he  found  a 
shing  boat  going  that  way,  in  which  he  embarked; 
nd  when  they  had  got  to  sea,  the  boatmen  ob- 
erviug  that  he  had  several  trunks  on  board, 
oncladed  that  he  must  be  rich,  and  therefore 
ould  throw  him  overboard.  This  he  heard  them 

press  among  themselves,  which  gave  him  much 
neasiness,  being  among  such  men,  and  no  way 

make  his  escape.    He,  however,  took  occasion 

open  one  of  his  trunks,  containing  a  number 
lOoks,  which  they  seeing,  said  one  to  another, 
'  'tis  not  worth  while  to  throw  him  overboard,  as 
^e  do  not  want  books."  They  then  asked  him 
whether  he  was  a  priest  ?  and  he  not  knowing 
7hat  better  to  do,  told  them  he  was.  At  which 
hoy  appeared  pleased,  saying  they  would  have  a 
ermon  next  day,  it  being  Sunday,  as  they  called 
t.  This,  however,  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
.nxiety  and  distress  of  his  mind,  believing  him- 
elf  to  be  as  incapable  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
t  was  possible  for  any  man  to  be  ;  for  he  knew 
lot  much  about  the  Scriptures,  neither  did  he 
)elieve  in  them,  nor  in  any  divine  revelation 
whatever  manifested  to  man. 

Then  going  forward  they  came  to  a  small  isl- 
nd  of  rocks  in  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
a  circumference,  where  were  a  number  more 
uch  like  men.  By  this  time  he  found  he  had 
alien  into  the  hands  of  a  company  of  pirates, 
ho  had  chosen  that  little  spot  to  deposit  their 
reasure  in.  He  was  taken  to  a  cave,  and  intro- 
uced  to  an  old  woman,  the  men  telling  her 
hey  had  got  a  priest,  and  would  have  a  sermon 
he  next  day.  She  said  she  was  glad,  for  she  had 
lot  heard  the  word  of  God  for  a  long  while.  His 
)ase  appeared  desperate  indeed.  Preach  he  must, 
md  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  If  he  refused  he 
xpected  death  would  be  his  portion ;  and  if  he 
ndertook  and  did  not  succeed,  it  would  be  the 

me. 

In  this  deplorable  situation  he  passed  the  night 
ithout  power  to  settle  his  mind  upon  any  thing 
0  offer  to  the  people ;  and  to  call  upon  a  God 
whom  he  had  believed  Lobe  inaccessible,  appeared 


altogether  vain,  and  he  could  not  devise  any  way 
whereby  he  might  be  saved.  When  morning 
came  he  arose  and  walked  to  and  fro,  still  shut 
up  in  darkness  and  distress,  striving,  with  all  his 
might  to  collect  something,  but  could  not  one 
single  sentence.  The  time  for  the  meeting  to 
begin  came,  and  he  returned  to  the  cave,  where 
he  found  them  assembled,  and  a  table  with  a 
Bible  on  it,  and  a  seat  provided  for  him.  Upon 
sitting  down,  they  all  continued,  he  believed,  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  in  profound  silence,  when 
the  exercise  and  anguish  of  his  soul  was  as  great 
as  was  possible  for  human  nature  to  bear,  with- 
out any  way  opening  to  address  the  people.  At 
length  these  words  came  before  him,  "  Yerily 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous — Yerily  there 
is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  With  these 
Woi:ds  he  arose,  and  having  delivered  them,  some 
other  pertinent  matter  presented,  and  so  on 
from  less  to  more,  until  his  understanding  be- 
came opened  and  his  heart  enlarged  in  a  manner 
wonderful  to  himself,  to  treat  on  subjects  suiting 
their  condition,  such  as  the  excellent  rewards  for 
the  righteous — the  just  judgments  of  God  await- 
ing the  wicked — the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life — the  universality  of  the  love 
of  God  to  the  children  of  men — which  had  such 
a. powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  poor 
wicked  wretches,  that  they  were  exceedingly 
broken  into  tenderness,  weeping  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  floor  was  wet  with  their  tears,  and  he. 
was  no  less  astonished  at  the  unbounded  good- 
ness, power  and  love  of  an  Almighty  Creator  in 
thus  interfering  for  the  saving  of  both  his  natu- 
ral and  spiritual  life;  and  well  might  he  exclaim. 

It  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  his 
eyes,"  and  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  favor, 
his  heart  became  filled  with  such  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments as  was  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  convey. 

Now  what  a  marvellous  change  was  brought 
about  by  Divine  interposition  and  communication 
between  the  Almighty  and  the  soul  of  this  man, 
so  that  he  became  an  humble  believer  in,  and 
happy  partaker  of  its  blessed  effects  on  the  hu- 
man mind ;  and  they  who  so  lately  meditated 
his  death,  were  all  love  and  good  will  ! 

After  the  meeting  ended  the  poor  creatures 
were  very  loving  and  affectionate,  willing  to  show 
him  all  the  kindness  in  their  power ;  and 
the  next  day  fitted  out  one  of  their  ves- 
sels and  carried  him  where  he  wished 
to  go  I  and  from  that  time  he  became,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  an  entirely  changed  man  ;  from 
sentiments  of  infidelity  to  a  sincere  believer  in 
the  efficacy  and  power  of  the  unchangeable  Truth 
a  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 


Truth. — "  It  requires  all  our  learning,"  said 
Archbishop  Usher,     to  make  truth  simple." 

Ambition. — The  road  ambition  travels  is  too 
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crooked  for  love  or  friendship,  too  rugged  for 
honesty,  and  too  dark  for  science. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA  TWELFTH  MONTH  27,  1856. 

The  notice  of  John  Wickham,  forwarded  by  a 
friend  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  found 
in  this  number.  It  affords  an  instance  of  cheer, 
ful  religious  trust,  in  enabling  its  possessor  to 
bear  up  under  hardship  and  privation.  Living 
in  a  remote  district  of  country,  with  but  few  ad- 
vantages and  separated  from  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, he  yielded  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  manifested  within  him,  became  united 
with  our  religious  Society,  and  was  made  an  in- 
strument of  gathering  others  to  that  power  which 
he  had  known  as  an  instructor  and  guide. 
Although  worship  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
time  or  place,  it  has  generally  been  found  that 
those  who  yield  themselves  to  the  operation  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  feel  it  a  privilege  as  well  as 
an  obligation  to  meet  together  for  the  renewal 
of  their  spiritual  strength. 

Outward  ministry  is  not  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  worship,  and  the  reading  of  this  in- 
structive account  of  John  Wickham,  we  hope 
may  awaken  a  renewed  interest  in  many  of 
our  members,  who  are  remotely  situated  in 
neighbourhoods  where  Eriends  are  few  and 
scattered.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  the 
faithfulness  of  its  members  under  such  circum. 
stances  was  often  the  means  of  establishinty  a 

o 

meeting,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  more  modern 
times,  has  a  company  of  Friends  been  gathered, 
and  a  meeting  established,  by  two  or  three  hum- 
ble seeking  souls  sitting  down  together  under 
the  free  teachings  of  Him  who  has  promised  that 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  his  name, 
there  will  he  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  We 
would  encourage  our  brethren  and  sisters  w"ho 
are  so  situated,  to  seek  for  a  qualification  to  sit 
down  with  their  families  around  them  and  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  and  as  strength  is  afforded,  way 
may  open  to  invite  their  friends  and  neighbors 
to  participate  with  them  in  this  profitable  exercise. 

By  this  means,  the  benefits  of  religious  asso- 
ciation would  be  experienced,  and  the  spiritual 
health  and  strength  of  a  neighborhood  might  be 
promoted  by  the  establishment  of  meetings  for 
Divine  worship. 


Married, — On  Fifth  day,  tlie  11th  inst.,  accordir 
to  the  order  of  Friends,  at  the  house  of  Elijah  Holmei 
Nathaniel.  B.  Branson,  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Mee| 
ing,  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  to  Nancy  Holmes,  of  Goc 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Loudon  County,  Va. 
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DiED; — At  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  inst.,  of  ape 
plexy,  Clark  Cooper,  aged  55  years,  an  elder  of  Eve. 
sham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  8th  inst.,  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  John  A 

Brooks,  a  valuable  Friend  of  Gloucester  County,  N< 
J.    He  being  one  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  t" 
late  rail-road  accident  at  that  place. 

—  ,  On  thel2th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Woodbur 

William  E.  Cooper,  aged  45,  a  member,  and  for 
many  years  a  clerk  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On   the   l'2th  inst.,  William  H.  Davis,  of 

Woodbury,  and  member  of  that  meeting. 

 ,  On  Seventh  day  evening,  the  13th,  at  her  hom|l 

with  her  son,  Josiah  Wilson,  in  Pennsbury,  Cheste 
County,  Pa.,  Alice  Chandler,  aged  nearly  82  years 

This  dear  mother,  whose  useful  life  extended  far  b 
yond  the  limits  usually  allotted  to  man,  was  of  a  frai; 
delicate  constitution,  but  by  strict  adherence  to  the"! 
laws  of  health,  she  outlived  a  large  family,  (with  the 
exception  of  one  brother,)  and  the  generation  to  which 
she  properly  belonged.  Retaining  the  powers  of  her 
mind  undimmed  by  mists  of  age  till  near  the  close, 
she  was  able  to  enjoy  her  social  relations — riding  out 
and  making  kind  visits  in  her  neighborhood,  within  a 
few  days  of  her  last  illness.  At  the  last  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  which  she  was  a  member,  her  presence 
and  labors  of  gospel  love  were  particularly  lively  an 
acceptable. 

Her  eulogy  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  her  relativ 
and  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  throughout  the  Si 
ciety  of  Friends  in  which  she  has  long  been  an  ap 
proved  minister.  May  they  cherish  her  remembrance,! 
and  imitate  her  example  of  simplicity,  and  faithful! 
discharge  of  manifested  dCity,  as  the  most  fitting  trib- 
ute to  her  memory. 

Her  strict  adherence  to  the  testimony  against  the 
use  of  slave  grown  produce,  deserves  peculiar  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time  ;  and  the  nearer  she  drew  to- 
wards the  close  of  life,  the  more  firmly  did  she  belieVe 
and  often  express,  that  if  Friends  had  been  steadily 
faithful  in  these  things,  Slavery  would  nofnow  rule 
in  our  land. 

 ,  At  his  residence  on  Yonge  street,  C.  W.,  on 

the  10th  of  12th  month,  18^6,  Samuel  Httghes,  from 
general  debility,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
from  early  life  zealously  concerned  for  the  promotion 
of  trtithand  righteousness  in  the  earth,  an  acknow- 
ledged minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  hil 
services  appreciated  wherever  his  lot  was  cast;  and  to 
this  notice  we  may  add :  Write,  blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Yea,  from  henceforth  saith 
the  spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  follow  them."  ^; 

What  a  solemn  idea,  what  an  awful  reality  is  com- 
prised in  these  words.  "This  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality."  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt 
return."  But  we  feel  something  within  us  that  acts 
and  thinks  independently  of  matter,  or  that  which  is 
material;  this,  when  unclothed  from  mortality,  still 
exists,  will  forever  exist  in  bliss  or  woe.  Oh  !  what 
a  gift  is  this  gift  of  immortality. 

J.  W. — Canada  West, 
"  The  pyramids  shall  crumble  day  by  day, 
The  mountains  and  hills  shall  fade  away, 
But  the  soul  shall  live,  its  God  to  adore' 
When  all  that's  earthly  shall  be  no  more." 

 ,  On  2d  day,  8th  inst.,  Nicholas  G.  Ta-slor,  a 

member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  held  on 
Cherry  street,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  This 
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Friend  attended  the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged  on 
1st  day  mornins;,  and  took  the  night  train  of  cars  on 
the  Central  Rail  Road  for  the  West,  where  his  business 
'  called  him.  While  waiting  in  the  station  house  at 
Alliance  for  the  change  of  cars,  a  collision  occurred, 
by  which  he  and  eight  others  were  deprived  of  life. 

"  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
not,  the  Son  of  naan  cometh." 



y  For  Friends' Intelligencer. 


JOHN  AVICKHAM. 


Died^  IE  Eighth  month  last,  at  his  residence  in 
Harpersfield,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  John 
Wickham,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  approved  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
uprightness  and  integrity.  Having  outlived  near- 
ly all  his  contemporaries,  there  seems  to  be  few 
left  to  record  the  exemplary  character  which  he 
^ustsined  through  a  long  life.  Though  sensible 
t»f  his  own  inability  to  do  justice  to  his  memory, 
the  writer  of  this  felt  unwilling  that  his  example 
should  be  lost,  and  thus  offers  the  following  brief 
sketch. 

About  the  year  1790,  he  and  his  worthy  com- 
:panion  removed  from  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
the  place  where  the  remainder  of  their  lives  was 
spent.  They  were  the  first  settlers  in  that  moun- 
tainous region,  then  an  entirely  unbroken  wilder- 
mess,  in  which  roamed  the  panther,  the  wolf  and 
ithe  ferocious  bear,  with  which  they  had  many 
fearful  encounters  and  narrow  escapes.  During 
'the  first  years  of  their  residence  they  suffered 
very  many  hardships  and  privations,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  have  not  been  similarly 
situated  to  realize.  They  were  many  miles  from 
a  grist-mill,  or  any  settlement  whatever,  and  pro 
[visions  were  often  very  scarce.  At  one  time, 
before  they  had  cleared  the  land  sufficiently  to 
raise  grain,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting life,  for  several  weeks  in  succession,  en- 
tirely on  leeks,  a  plant  that  grew  wild  in  their 
neighborhood.  On  one  occasion,  havin-g  gone  to 
mill  on  horseback  (that  being  the  only  way  of 
■  ^  f  getting  from  place  to  place,  except  on  foot,  for 
I  there  were  then  no  roads),  and  being  detained 
till  dark,  he  started  for  home,  through  the  dense 
foresV,  with  many  gloomy  forebodings.  The 
cry  of  the  panther  and  the  howling  of  wolves 
were  heard  from  every  side.  Once  his  affrighted 
horse  suddenly  stopped  and  trembled.  It  was  so 
dark  that  he  could  not  discern  the  form  of  the 
animal  that  obstructed  his  path,  but  urging  his 
horse  forward,  he  bounded  on  and  finally  reached 
home  in  safety,  relieving  the  agonizing  anxiety 
of  his  wife  and  children.  Having  faith  in  the 
superintending  care  of  Divine  Providence,  they 
endured  their  hardships  with  becoming  fortitude. 
The  want  of  society  was  early  and  long  felt  to  be 
a  serious  privation.  As  they  had  some  know- 
ledge of  Friends,  they  made  diligent  search  for 
the  nearest  settlement.    On  learning  that  a  few 
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families  resided  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  they  contrived  to  reach  them,  though  the 
way  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Here  they 
found  congenial  spirits  and  met  with  them  in  a 
religious  capacity  for  a  number  of  years.  At 
length  their  own  settlement  increasing,  they 
found  strength  to  hold  meetings  at  their  own 
house.  It  was  in  due  time  taken  under  the  care 
of  Coeyman's  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  our 
friend  was  a  diligent  attender,  although  the  dis- 
tance is  about  sixty  miles.  Thus  lived  this  faith- 
ful and  devoted  pair  till  they  saw  their  labors 
crowned  with  success,  a  meeting  settled,  a  neigh- 
borhood built  up,  fashioned  after  their  own 
worthy  example,  remarkable  for  its  harmony  and 
neighborly  kindness.  The  wilderness  was  made 
to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  desert  was  con- 
verted into  fruitful  fields.  He  survived  his 
precious  and  excellent  wife  more  than  twenty  years* 

At  the  time  of  his  decease  it  was  remarked  by 
a  neighbor,  who  knew  him  well,  that  he  had  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world.  His  will,  made  some 
years  before  his  death,  requiring  alterations  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  his  family,  he  left 
verbal  directions  respecting  it  to  his  youngest 
son  who  remained  with  him ;  and  it  is  a  testimony 
to  the  influence  of  a  righteous  example  on  pos- 
terity, that  a  numerous  family  of  children  and 
grandchildren,  heirs  to  a  considerable  estate,  all 
agreed  to  leave  the  disposition  of  it  to  this  son, 
as  best  knowing  his  father's  mind  and  will. 

He  died  as  he  lived,  at  peace  with  God  and 
man.  I.  D. 

Albany  County,  12th  mo.  lith,  1826. 


BENEVOLENT  WOMEN  IN  HOSPITALS. 

In  a  work  just  published  Mrs.  Jameson  gives 
some  interesting  information-relative  to  the  min- 
istration of  females  of  the  educated  classes  in 
hospitals,  reformatories,  &c.,  on  the  Continent. 

"  During  my  last  visit  to  Paris,^'  writes  Mrs. 
Jameson,  "  I  visited  a  hospital  which  I  had  not  » 
seen  before — -the  hospital  Laborissiere,  which 
° appeared  to  me  a  model  of  all  that  a  civil  hospital 
ought  to  be,  clean,  airy,  light,  and  lofty,  above 
all,  cheerful.  I  should  observe  that  generally  in 
the  hospitals  served  by  sisters  of  charity  there  is 
ever  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  caused  by  their  own 
sweetness  of  temper  and  voluntary  devotion  to 
the  work.  At  the  time  that  I  visited  this  hos- 
pital it  contained  612  patients — 300  men  and 
812  women — in  two  ranges  of  building  divided 
by  a  very  pretty  garden.  The  whole  interior 
management  is  entrusted 'to  25  trained  sisters  of 
the  same  order  as  those  who  serve  in  the  Hotel- 
Dieu.  There  are  besides  about  40  servants,  men 
and  women — men  to  do  the  rough  work,  and 
male  nurses  to  assist  in  the  men's  wards  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  sisters.  There  are 
three  physicians  and  two  surgeons  in  constant 
attendance,  a  steward  or  comptroller  of  accounts; 
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and  other  officers.  To  complete  this  picture,  I 
must  add  that  the  hospital  Laborissiere  was 
founded  by  a  lady,  a  rich  heiress,  a  married 
woman  too,  whose  husband,  after  her  death,  car- 
ried out  her  intentions  to  the  utmost  with  zeal 
and  fidelity.  She  had  the  assistance  of  the  best 
architects  in  France  to  plan  her  building  ;  medi- 
cal and  scientific  men  had  aided  her  with  their 
counsels.  What  the  feminine  instinct  of  com- 
passion had  conceived,  was  by  the  manly  intellect 
planned  and  ordered,  and  again  by  female  aid 
administered.  In  all  its  arrangements  this  hos- 
pital appeared  to  me  a  perfect  example  of  the 
combined  working  of  men  and  women. 

^'  In  contrast  with  this  splendid  foundation,  I 
will  mention  another  not  less  admirable  in  its 
way. 

When  I  was  at  Vienna,  I  saw  a  small  hos- 
pital belonging  to  the  sisters  of  charity  there. 
The  beginning  had  been  very  modest,  two  of  the 
sisters  living  in  a  small  old  house.  Several  of 
the  adjoining  buildings  were  added  one  after  the 
other,  connected  by  wooden  corridors;  the  only 
new  part  which  had  any  appearance  of  being 
adapted  to  its  purpose  was  the  infirmary,  in 
which  were  fifty-two  patients,  twenty-six  men 
and  twenty-six  women,  besides  nine  beds  for 
cholera.  There  were  fifty  sisters,  of  whom  one- 
half  were  employed  in  the  house,  and  the  other 
half  were  going  their  rounds  amongst  the  poor, 
or  nursing  the  sick  in  private  houses.  There  was 
a  nursery  for  infants,  whose  mothers  were  at 
work ;  a  day-school  for  150  girls,  in  which  only 
knitting  and  sewing  were  taught,  all  clean,  or- 
derly, and,  above  all,  cheerful.  There  was  a 
dispensary,  where  only  two  of  the  sisters  were 
employed  in  making  up  prescriptions,  homoepath- 
10  and  allopathic.  There  was  a  large  airy  kitch- 
en, where  three  of  the  sisters  with  two  assistants 
were  cooking.  There  were  two  priests  and  two 
physicians.  So  that,  in  fact,  under  this  roof  we 
had  the  elements  on  a  small  scale  of  an  English 
workhouse;  but  very  different  was  the  spirit 
which  animated  it. 

"  In  the  great  civil  hospital  at  Vienna,  one 
of  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  larger  than  the 
Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  I  found  that  the  sisters  of 
charity  were  about  to  be  introduced.  One  of  my 
friends  there,  a  distinguished  naturalist  and  phil- 
osopher as  well  as  physician,  told  me  that  the 
disorderly  habits  and  the  want  of  intelligence  in 
the  paid  female  nurses  had  induced  him  to  join 
with  his  colleagues  in  inviting  the  co-operation 
of  the  religious  sisters,  though  it  was  at  first  rath- 
er against  their  will.  In  the  hospital  of  St.  John 
at  Salzburg,  the  same  change  had  been  found 
necessary. 

"  One  of  the  directors  of  the  great  military 
hospital  at  Turin  told  me  that  he  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  best  deeds  of  his  life,  that  he  had  re- 
commended, and  carried  through,  the  employment 
of  the  sisters  of  charity  in  this  institution.  Be- 
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fore  the  introduction  of  these  ladies,  the  sick 
soldiers  had  been  nursed  by  orderlies  sent  from 
the  neighboring  barracks — men  chosen  because 
they  were  unfit  for  other  work.  The  most  rigid 
discipline  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order; 
and  the  dirt,  neglect  and  general  immorality 
were  frightful.  Any  change  was,  however,  re- 
sisted by  the  military  and  medical  authorities,  till 
the  invasion  of  the  cholera  :  then  the  orderlies 
became,  most  of  them,  useless,  distracted,  am 
almost  paralyzed  with  terror.  Some  devoted 
sisters  of  charity  were  introduced  in  a  moment  ofij 
perplexity  and  panic  ;  then  all  went  well — pro- 
priety, cleanliness  and  comfort  prevailed.  '  No^ 
day  passes,'  says  my  informant,  '  that  [  do  not 
bless  God  for.the  change  which  I  was  the  humble 
instrument  of  accomplishing  in  this  place !' 

''The  Marchese  A  ,  one  of  the  goyenM>r^ 

of  the  Hospice  de  la  Maternite,  described  in  terms 
of  horror  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  t 
establishment  when  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  governors  who  employed  hired  matrons 
and  nurses.  At  last,  in  despair,  he  sent  for  sopae 
trained  sisters,  ten  of  whom,  with  a  superior, 
now  directed  the  whole  in  that  spirit  of  order,,  lodpr 
cheerfulness  and  unremitting  attention,  which 
belongs  to  them.  The  Marchese  particularly^ewto 
dwelt  on  their  economy.  '  We  cannot,'  said  he,'  mpertic 
'  give  them  unlimited  means  (des  fonch  a  dis-  ifpoiik 
cretio7i),  for  these  good  ladies  think  that  all 
should  go  to  the  poor ;  but  if  we  allow  them  a 
fixed  sum,  we  find  they  can  do  more  with  that 
sum  than  we  could  have  believed  possible,  and 
they  never  go  beyond  it :  they  are  admirable 
accountants  and  economists."  - 
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In  Palestine  you  are  nearly  as  much  in  the 
wilderness  as  when  in  Arabia  ;  for  as  to  inhabit- 
ants, they  are  precisely  the  things  which  do  not 
exist,  for  all  you  can  tell,  except  in  the  towns 
and  villages  you  pass  through.  You  ride  on  day 
after  day,  and  you  rise  over  each  hill,  and  you/  \] 
sink  into  each  valley,  and  except  an  occasional 
solitary  traveller  with  his  servant  and  his  muleteer, 
or  a  Turkish  official  with  his  party,  rarely  does  a 
moving  object  appear  upon  the  landscape.  No  cat- 
tle are  on  the  land,  and  no  passengers  are  on  the 
highways.    How  lonely  it  is  I  and  this  loneliness 
strikes  you  more  like  that  of  the  desert,  for  it  seems 
unnatural  because  here  there  should  be  life,  and 
there  is  none.  Sometimes  you  may  make  out  at  a 
distance  on  the  hillside  a  single  figure,  a  man  upon 
a  donkey.    It  is  the  only  moving  thing  your  eye 
can  detect  all  round.  And  so  you  go  on  through 
this  desolate  land.    From  Jerusalem  to  Beyrout 
you  scarcely  light  upon  one  single  scene  of  rural  \\^\\ 
industry — not'  one  single  scene  of  life  that  can  iiaoean] 
be  compared  with  those  on  the  Arab  pastures  i 
from  the  top  of  Jabel  el  Sufar  to  the  wells  of  el 
Milech.    There,  in  places,  the  country  was  full 
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i  people  and  children,  and  flocks  and  herds — a 
ejoiciug  picture  of  pastoral  existence  in  all  its 
ibounding  wealth ;  while  here,  in  the  country  of 
illage,  and  towns  and  villages,  the  whole  coun- 
ry  seemed  to  lie  under  a  spell. — Louth's  Wan- 
ierer  in  Arabia.  ^ 

From  the  Nautical  Magazine. 
THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

To  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  Pana- 
na  would  be  to  open  shorter  and  less  dangerous 
routes  for  the  navigator,  to  reduce  the  expense 
)f  trade,  and  to  extend  commerce  by  facilitating 
to  increase  the  welfare  and  riches  of  all ;  to 
King  nations  together,  and  thus  contribute  the 
greatness  of  one  to  the  civilization  of  another. 
Such  is  one  of  the  undertakings  reserved  for  the 
iecond  half  of  this  century,  already  so  remarka- 
le — an  era  which  this  great  work  alone  would 
*ender  celebrated. 

Of  the  two  projected  canals,  that  of  America 
md  that  of  Suez,  the  importance  is  very  differ- 
3nt.  The  canal  of  Suez  would  unite  India  and 
Europe.  It  would  re-establish  the  commerce 
ind  prosperity,  the  peace  and  advancement  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  even  Africa ;  in  a  word,  of 
the  whole  of  this  hemisphere,  the  continental 
superfices  of  which  compared  with  that  of  the 
opposite,  being  in  the  proportion  of  23  to  11. 
To  Mr.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  reserved,  the 
aonor  of  attaching  his  name  to  this  great  enter- 
prise, authorized  and  patronized  by  the  Viceroy 
L)f  Jfigypt,  Mahommed  Said. 

If  we  compare  the  mean  distances  between 
}he  ports  of  Europe  and  India,  by  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  intended 
hannel  between  the  two  seas  on  the  other,  we 
hall  find  an  enormous  dilBference  in  favor  of  this 
atter  route.  This  difference  will  be  still  greater 
f  we  remember  that  a  straight  line  on  the  chart 
f  navigation  is  far  from  being  the  shortest  dis- 
ance  from  one  port  to  another,  and  the  seaman 
an  only  reach  the  point  for  which  he  is  steering 
y  foliowiog  a  certain  number  of  successive 
3ourses,  approaching  as  near  as"  possible  the  arp 
3f  a  great  circle.  Thus,  far  from  making  directly 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vessels  leaving  Eu- 
rope or  the  Atlantic  ports  of  North  America,  en 
route  for  India,  must  steer  for  the  Canaries  or 
Azores  in  order  to  find  the  trade  winds  of  the 
N'orthern  Hemisphere,  to  make  the  coast  of  Bra- 
sii  and  sight  Cape  Frio,  or  put  into  harbor  at 
Rio  Janeiro.  This  is  generally  the  route  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  liiore  justly,  perhaps,  called 
the  Cape  of  Storms.  They  then  cross  the  Aguil- 
has  Bank,  reach  Bourbon  or  JMauritius,  and  from 
bhence  steer  for  India,  following  the  routes  al- 
lowed by  the  monsoons.  Vessels  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean again  have  to  contend  with  still  greater 
disadvantages.  It  often  takes  them  fifteen  days 
to  reach  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  westerly  winds 
generally  prevailing  in  this  quarter,  where  we 


also  find  a  rapid  flow  of  the  ocean  waters  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Thus  the  voyages  to  India  take 
at  least  five  months  or  five  months  and  a  half, 
the  voyages  home  being  rather  more  direct,  with- 
out being  sensibly  shorter.  Ships  then  run 
nearer  to  the  African  shore  by  reason  of  the 
trade  winds  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the 
place  of  call  in  this  case  being  St.  Helena. 

I  have  myself  taken  both  these  routes  about 
ten  years  since.  If  we  now  examine  the  facili- 
ties for  navigation  in  the  three  seas  near  the 
canal  of  Suez,  namely,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  we  find — 

That  in  the  Mediterranean  the  winds  blow 
from  the  north  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  change  to  S.  E.  in  the  spring,  and  return 
to  the  north,  passing  by  the  W.  andN.  W. 

That  nearly  the  same  takes  place  in  the  Red 
Sea,  where  the  North,  which  is  the  prevailing 
wind,  heaps  the  waters  in  the  direction  of  Babel- 
mandel,  so  that  during  a  calm  we  observe  a  cur- 
rent setting  northward,  evidently  arising  from 
the  elevated  waters  in  the  south  endeavoring  to 
recovei  their  level.  Southerly  winds  generally 
succeed  a  calm. 

The  Gulf  of  Oman  has  two  monsoons — the  N. 
E.  monsoon,  which  generally  continues  during 
the  winter;  and  S.  W.  monsoon,  which  lasts 
during  the  summer,  and  is  frequently  stormy. 
The  change  from  one  monsoon  to  the  other  is 
there,  as  elsewhere,  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
storms  and  gales. 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  foregoing,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  vessels  to  proceed  to 
India  (by  the  canal)  during  the  autumn,  and  to 
return  by  it  in  the  spring. 

The  considerable  reduction  of  the  distance  of 
European  ports  from  those  of  India  would  not  be 
the  only  advantage  to  trade  from  adopting  the 
canal  between  the  two  seas ;  for  not  only  would 
vessels  reach  their  point  of  destination  much 
sooner,  but  they  would  find  places  of  anchorage 
throughout  the  entire  route,  and  also,  what  is  of 
more  importance  still,  they  would  meet  with 
good  markets.  The  navigator,  after  having  fol- 
lowed the  usual  easy  routes  of  the  Mediterranean, 
would  dispose  of  part  of  his  cargo  in  the  canal 
of  Suez  or  at  Djedda,  would  purchase  ivory  at 
Massarva,  Souaken,  or  Derbera,  which  he  would 
exchange  in  India  for  opium  to  take  to  China  in 
exchange  for  silk  and  tea.  He  would  complete 
his  home  cargo  in  colonial  merchandise  from 
Manilla,  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  and  Ceylon,  in  cot- 
ton of  India  or  Egypt,  in  coffee  of  Abyssinia  or 
Yemen,  the  gum  of  Soudan  or  Hedjaz,  the  corn 
of  Lower  Egypt,  or  rice  of  Damietta,  and  these 
numerous  operations,  which  now  require  years, 
would  be  accomplished  rapidly  and  without  dan- 
ger, with  small  capital  and  small  vessels.  In 
short,  by  reducing  the  time  necessary  for  the 
operations  of  commerce  we  reduce  the  general 
expense.    We  make  a  greater  number  of  the 
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changes  feasible  in  a  given  time,  and  facilitate 
them  to  small  traders,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  By  affording  an  easier  and  surer 
route  to  navigation,  we  jQnd  it  may  be  accom- 
plished by  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  provided 
with  bills  of  exchange;  in  short,  it  opens  the 
route  to  India  to  coasting  vessels,  and  renders 
commerce  and  navigation  general.  Turkey,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Italy,  and  Southern  Spain,  might 
then  fit  out  vessels  for  India,  and  these  powers 
would  find  their  maritime  resources  increase  in 
immense  proportion.  Marseilles  would  become 
more  important,  and  the  ports  on  the  ocean, 
Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Havre,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg, 
would  increase  their  shipping,  like  England  sud- 
denly brought  near  its  powerful  colony,  like 
Spain  and  Holland  with  respect  to  Manilla  and 
Batavia;  in  short,  the  increase  of  trade  compe- 
tition on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vast  diminution 
of  expense  on  the  other,  would  doubtless  tend 
to  lessen  the  rates  of  exchange.  The  produce  of 
Asia  would  abound  in  our  markets ;  the  Asiatic 
markets  would,  in  their  turn,  be  rich  in  ours ; 
and  the  general  good  would  be  the  necessary 
result. 

All  nations  would  take  advantage  of  the 'im- 
portance of  the  trade  with  India,  China,  and  the 
islands  of  the  ocean.  Trade  with  the  Red  Sea, 
although  less  considerable,  deserves  attention; 
but,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  carried  on  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  very  little  known,  and  could  only  ac- 
quire importance  by  the  opening  of  a  canal  be- 
tween the  two  seas.  The  Red  Sea,  which  is  so 
near  to  us  in  a  straight  line,  becomes  far  distant 
when  we  have  to  double  the  Cape  Babelmandel; 
is  as  far  from  us  as  Pondicherry,  and  Souaken 
as  far  as  Batavia;  Suez,  farther  still  by  this 
route,  becomes  as  near  as  Beyrout  by  the  canal ; 
in  short,  the  two  routes  measured  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Souaken  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  five. 

Very  few  European  vessels  are  now  met  with 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Every  year  we  see  a  few  be- 
longing to  the  Parsees  of  Bombay,  and  manned 
by  Lascars.  The  internal  trade  of  this  sea  is 
now  carried  on  by  Arabian  barques,  called  dows 
or  boutres,  constructed  at  Suez,  Djedda,  Soua- 
ken, or  Mocha,  with  wood  from  India  to  Singa- 
pore. These  vessels  are  of  a  very  small  ton- 
nage, are  very  sharp,  and  have  ^  handsome  sheer  ; 
a  heavy  poop,  which  hinders  their  working,  and 
lowers  it  at  the  stern ;  they  carry  one  mast,  rig- 
ging a  square  sail )  this  sail  and  yard  are  struck 
to  the  foot  when  they  lay-to ;  about  30  men  are 
required  to  hoist  it  again,  and  this  operation 
cannot  be  performed  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
The  tacking  of  these  ships  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
dangerous.  The  dows  only  sail  in  the  daytime ; 
they  get  under  way  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  sail  till  about  four  in  sight  of  the  coast, 
then  anchor  by  a  grappling  iron,  or  run  aground 
on  the  sand. 


When  they  have  to  cross  the  Red  Sea  tl 
Arabs  take  the  precaution  of  sailing  from  a  poi 
to  the  windward  of  the  one  they  are  steering  fo: 
on  the  opposite  coast;  the  voyage  occupies  sixt; 
hours,  and  is  always  a  time  of  great  anxiety  to 
the  masters  of  these  vessels.  These  masters, 
called  nakhouda,  (from  a  Persian  word),  pretend 
to  take  observations  with  astrolabes  of  great  an^ 
tiquity,  although  this  pretension  does  not  appej 
to  me  to  be  proved.  I  must  add  that  we  rarelj 
find  a  compass  on  board  these  dows.  The  classi 
compass  of  the  Arabs  only  consists  of  a  needle 
more  or  less  magnetic,  resting  on  a  cork,  which 
floats  in  some  water,  and  hence  we  need  not  b^ 
astonished  that  one-fifth  of  the  dows  are  los| 
every  year. 

The  sailing  of  the  dows  is  by  no  means  good 
I  have  myself  passed  forty  five  days  in  two 
these  vessels;  namely,  fifteen  days  in  going frorti 
Souaken  to  Djedda  (about  sixty  nautical  leagues) 
and  thirty  days  in  going  from  Djedda  to  Kessair 
(scarcely  one  hundred  and  thirty  nautica! 
leagues).  It  is  true  that  the  wind  was  agains 
us;  and  one-half  of  this  time  was  employed  i 
beating  to  windward,  sometimes  still  less.  Ther( 
is  a  great  diff"erence  between  these  dows  and  ou; 
vessels.  Thus  we  may  suppose  that  the  intro 
duction  of  European  vessels  into  the  Red  Sea  b 
the  canal  of  Suez  would  cause  a  completi 
revolution  even  in  the  internal  commerce  o: 
this  sea. 


o: 


NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

In  connection  with  Pompeii,  a  glass  has  been 
discovered  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  witl^ 
a  convexity,  which  leads  one  to  suppose  it  to  be 
a  magnifying  lens.  Now,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  ancients  were  not  aware  of  this  power,  and 
the  invention  is  given  to  Galileo  by  some,  to  a 
Dutchman  in  1621  by  others,  while  the  com- 
pound microscope  is  attributed  to  one  Fontana, 
in  the  seventeenth  century  But  without  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  how  did  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
wort  those  fine  gems  which  the  human  eye  i^ 
iinable  to  read  without  the  assistance  of  a  glass  ? 
There  is  one  in  the  Naples  Royal  collection,  for 
example,"  the  legend  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  out,  unless  by  applying  a  magnifying 
power.  The  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  glass 
in  question  was  found  with  a  stone  ready  cut 
and  polished  for  engraving  thereon,  which  stone 
is  now  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  worker  of  gems 
used  this  instrument. 


FIVE  WORDS  IN  SEASON. 

About  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Scotland  enacted  that  ^'a  good  and 
efficient  schooV  shall  be  erected  and  maintained 
in  every  parish.  To  these  five  words,  ^'a  good 
and  sufficient  school/'  introduced  into  an  act  of 
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J^arliament,  not  larger  than  a  man's  thumb,  is 
Scotland  indebted  at  this  day  for  nearly  every 
;plid  glory  she  possesses. 


TIME  TO  ME  THIS  TRUTH  HAS  TAUGHT. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

Time  to  me  this  truth  has  taught — 

('Tis  a  truth  that's  worth  revealing,) 
More  offend  Irom  want  of  thought, 

Than  from  want  of  feeling  ; 
If  advice  we  would  convey, 

There's  a  time  we  should  convey  it ; 
If  we've  but  a  word  to  say, 

There's  a  time  in  which  to  say  it. 

Oft  unknowingly  the  tongue 

Touches  on  a  chord  so  aching, 
That  a  word  or  accent  wrong. 

Pains  the  heart  almost  to  breaking. 
Many  a  tear  of  wounded  pride, 

Many  a  tear  of  human  blindness, 
Has  been  soothed  or  turned  aside 

By  a  quiet  voice  of  kindness. 

Many  a  beauteous  flower  decays, 

Though  we  tend  it  e'er  so  much  ; 
Somethmg  secret  on  it  preys. 

Which  no  human  aid  can  touch  ; 
So  in  many  a  lovely  breast 

Lies  some  canker  grief  concealed. 
That  if  touchea  is  more  oppressed — 

Left  unto  itself,  is  healed. 

Time  to  me  this  truth  has  taught, — 
('Tis  a  truth  that's  worth  revealing,) 

More  offend  from  want  of  thought. 
Than  from  want  of  feeling. 


I  AM  WEARY. 

[  am  weary  of  staying — oh  fain  would  I  rest 
In  tnat  far  distant  land  of  the  pure  and  the  blest. 
Where  Sin  can  no  longer  her  blandishments  spread, 
Aad  tears  and  temptations  forever  are  fled. 

I  am  weary  of  hoping — whose  hope  is  untrue. 
As  fair,  but  as  fleeting  as  morning's  bright  dew  ; 
l  long  loT  that  land,  where  blest  promise  alone 
Is  changeless  and  sure  as  eternity's  throne. 

1  am  weary  of  sighing  o'er  sorrows  of  earth ; 
3;»|fO'er  joy's  glowing  visions,  that  fade  at  their  birth; 
O'er  the  pangs  of  the  loved,  which  we  cannot  assuage; 
O'er  the  bligating  of  youth,  and  the  weakness  of  age. 

I  am  weary  of  loving  what  passes  away — 
The  sweetest,  the  dearest,  alas,  may  not  stay  ! 
1  long  for  that  land  where  those  partings  are  o'er 
And  death  and  the  tomb  can  divide  hearts  no  more. 

I  am  weary,  my  Saviour,  of  grieving  thy  love ; 

Oh !  when  shall  1  lest  in  thy  presence  above  ? 

I  am  weary — but  oh,  let  me  never  repine, 

While  thy  word,  and  thy  love,and  thy  promise  are  mine. 


A  SIMPLE  RULE. 

To  ascertain  the  length  of  the  day  and  night, 
any  time  of  the  year,  double  the  time  of  the  sun's 
rising,  which  gives  the  length  of  the  night^and 
double  the  time  of  its  setting,  which  gives  the 
length  of  the  day.  This  is  a  little  method  of 
"  doing  the  thing''  which  few  of  our  readers 
have  been  aware  of. 


From  the  Providence  Journal. 
EXPLORATIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

During  the  last  two  years  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  made  by  Europeans  to  unravel  the 
mystery  connected  with  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  more  travellers  have  devoted  themselves  to 
its  exploration  than  during  any  former  period. 
English,  French  and  G-ermans  have  alike  volun- 
teered in  it,  and  though  success  has  attended 
some  of  the  expeditions,  many  valuable  lives  have 
been  sacrificed.  From  all  quarters,  too,  has  this 
vast  continent  been  entered.  First,  by  follow- 
ing up  the  Nile,  which  carries  the  explorer  near- 
est to  the  centre  of  the  continent.  This  field 
has  been  occupied  chiefly  by  Germans,  whose  in- 
defatigable exertions  have  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  African  geography.  Other  travel- 
lers, crossing  the  Great  Zahara  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, have  reached  the  mysterious  Niger 
and  the  great  lake  Tchad  ;  and,  penetrating  be- 
yond the  latter,  have  made  known  the  existence 
of  vast  kingdoms,  with  populous  towns  and  a 
very  considerable  civilization,  of  which  we  had 
no  previous  knowledge.  Farther  south,  efibrts 
have  been  made  both  on  the  eastern  and  western 
shores,  which,  latterly,  have  been  attended  with 
success.  Several  travellers  are  now  there,  who, 
having  commercial  objects  in  view,  added  to  an 
adventurous  spirit,  bid  fair  to  penetrate  far  be- 
yond where  the  white  man  ever  before  set  foot. 

The  journey  of  Mr.  Andersson,  whospentfour 
years  in  the  wilds  of  south-western  Africa,  has 
made  us  acquainted,  through  his  published  nar- 
rative, with  tribes  before  unknown,  and  added 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  its  geography. 
This  gentleman  was  imbued  with  a  love  of  ad- 
venture; he  was,  besides,  passionately  fond  of 
natural  history,  and  a  man  of  science  withal. 
But  with  scientific  objects  alone  in  view,  he  could 
accomplish  little ;  he,  therefore,  very  wisely, 
fitted  himself  out  with  wagons,  horses,  oxen  and 
merchandize  for%  grand  commercial  expedition. 

The  explorations  and  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Andersson  were  east  of  Walfish  Bay,  in  latitude 
22  deg.  30  min.  south,  or  about  1,000  miles 
north  of  the  Cape.  From  this  point  he  pene- 
trated the  country  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
about  700  miles  ;  and  subsequently,  after  return- 
ing to  Cape  Town  and  getting  a  new  outfit,  he 
took  a  more  easterly  course,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  great  lake  called  Ngami,  upwards  of 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast,  in  latitude  20 
deg.  30  min.  south,  longitude  25  deg.  east.  The 
results  of  this  journey  are  interesting  to  science 
as  well  as  to  commerce. 

The  tribes  met  with  have  nothing  to  mark 
them  from  other  Africans.  Some  were  thievish 
and  brutal,  leading  nomadic  lives,  and  depend- 
ing for  their  existence  upon  such  wilds  animals 
as  they  could  occasionally  entrap  and  kill ;  while 
others  were  found  who  cultivate  the  soil  and 
raise  large  herds  of  cattle.    The  latter  were  sta- 
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tionary,  living  in  communities,  and  in  some  cases 
held  the  weaker  tribes  in  subjection. 

The  Ovambo  was  a  large  nation  which  possessed 
remarkable  traits  for  Africans.  So  great  was 
the  terror  of  this  people  for  theft,  that  it  was 
punished  with  death.  Magistrates  were  appointed 
whose  duty  it  was  to  report  all  misdemeanors. 
There  was  no  pauperism  among  them,  and  aged 
people  were  carefully  tended  and  nursed.  With 
an  adjoining  nation,  the  Damaras,  when  a  man 
becomes  old  and  infirm,  he  is  carried  into  the 
desert  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
The  Ovambo  possess  large  herds  of  cattle,  which 
they  exchange  with  traders  for  European  goods; 
but  the  greatest  advance  among  them  is  a  know- 
ledge of  metallurgy.  Copper  and  iron  ore  is 
smelted  by  them,  and  with  rude  implements  con- 
verted into  farming  tools  and  ornaments. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  game  was  everywhere 
found,  including  the  lion,  elephant,  rhinocerus, 
hippopotamus,  zebra,  gnu,  hartebeest,  koodoo, 
eland,  quagga,  giraffe,  hyena,  &c.  Large  num- 
bers of  these  were  killed  by  the  travellers,  and, 
except  the  carnivora,  all  were  found  .to  be  good 
eating.  At  Lake  Ngami  our  traveller  discovered 
two  new  species  of  antelopes,  called  by  the  natives 
the  nekong  and  leche.  Both  are  a  species  of 
water-duck,  and  only  found  near  bays  and 
marshes,  into  which  they  invariably  plunge  when 
pursued.  Their  hoofs  are  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  which  enable  them  to  traverse  the  weedy 
bogs  and  quagmires  with  facility. 

Lake  Ngami  is  the  largest  body  of  water  in 
south  Africa ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  considerable 
lake  within  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the  Cape. 
It  is  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from 
seven  to  nine  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  fed  by 
a  river  called  the  Teoge,  and  discharges  a  por- 
tion of  its  waters  through  another,  both  of  which 
are  navigable  for  canoes.  These  rivers  are  be- 
lieved to  extend  a  long  distance  in  the  interior, 
but  whether  the  latter  is  absorlTed  by  the  sands 
of  the  desert  or  reaches  the  sea  is  unknown.  The 
English  traders  expect  to  derive  much  advantage 
from  these  inland  waters.  Vegetation,  of  course, 
is  very  luxuriant  here,  animal  life  abundant,  and 
a  much  more  numerous  population  exists  than 
farther  south.  Namaqua,  the  land  which  adjoins 
it  on  the  south,  is  almost  as  barren  as  the  great 
desert  of  Zahara,  and  being  nearly  as  destitute 
of  water,  is  but  thinly  peopled.  Meteoric  iron 
is  found  here  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  so 
malleable  that  the  natives  easily  convert  it  into 
balls  for  their  guns  without  any  previous  appli- 
cation of  fire. 

From  the  various  statements  of  the  natives, 
our  travellers  entertained  the  belief  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  large  river  in  the  interior  farther  north, 
unknown  to  geographers,  which  empties  into  the 
sea,  and  is  navigable  for  many  hundred  miles. 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  western  coast  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  its  extreme  barrenness  offering 


no  inducements  for  vessels  to  touch  therej 
Should  rivers  be  found  here,  even  navigable  fol 
boats,  a  very  considerable  trade  might  be  carried 
on  with  the  natives  of  the  interior,  with  whom 
there  is  now  no  means  of  communicating  except 
by  very  long  overland  journies. 


highland  shepherds  and  the  ettrick  she 
herd's  dog. 
The  shepherds  of  the  southern  highlands 
Scotland,  from  whom  Hogg  sprang,  and  amon 
whom  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
form  a  class  unique  in  Scotland,  and  unparallele 
in  the  range  of  European  society.    They  ar 
thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  and  pass  their 
days  in  solitude  and  seclusion ;  their  cottages*^ 
are  often  miles  asunder,  and  during  the  inclem 
ency  of  Winter  they  may  be  debarred  for  month 
from  social  intercourse  by  the  wreathing  sno 
thut  chokes  up  their  pathway,  while  even  i 
Summer  their  time  is  spent  in  lonely  watchinga 
on  the  hill^;  and  their  meetings  are  few,  save, 
when  on  the  morning  of  First-day  they  assemble 
at  the  church  in  the  valley.    Their  sense  of  re- 
ligion is  fervent  and  unfeigned  ;  the  faith  their 
fathers  bled  for  has  been  cherished  in  its  purity, 
and  its  rites  have  acquired  no  gloss  or  tinsel  from 
the  glittering  but  unsubstantial  adornments  of 
society.  They  have  little  of  the  polish,  and  none 
of  the  arts  derivable  from  an  intercourse  with 
the  world.    Their  interests,  their  pursuits,  and 
their  feelings  are  the  same ,  they  are  like  one* 
widely-scattered   but  soul-united   family,  whc 
participate  in  every  emotion,  and  with  whom^^ 
every  feeling  is  mutual ;  they  are  unmoved  byj 
the  storms  of  mankind  around  them;  politics 
and  sectarianism  are  to  them  tales  of  a  distant; 
country  ;  they  have  but  one  monarch  to  serve, 
and  the  same  tolling  of  the  village  bell  unites 
all  in  the  worship  of  the  protecting  G-od.  The, 
rays  of  knowledge  and  of  education  which  have 
glanced  through  these  calm  retreats  have  taught 
them  merely  to  investigate  the  manners  of  more 
remote  districts,  not  to  change  their  own.  Their 
thirst  for  information  is  proportionate  to  the 
opportunity  which  their  habits  afford  them  of 
gratifying  it ;  and  their  natural  shrewdness  has 
directed  their  taste  to  the  most  pure  and  useful 
channels.    It  is  seldom  that  you  can  encounter 
a  shepherd  upon  the  hills  that  he  is  not  busily 
occupied  with  a  book,  whilst  his  plaid  thrown 
across  his  arms  shelters  the  beams  of  the  sun 
from  the  page  over  which  he  has  lain  down  to 
ponder  ;  and  every  idea  he  is  imbibing  takes  a 
tinge  from  the  sublimity  or  beauty  of  the  scenery 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.    From  this  daily 
and  uninterrupted  stream  of  knowledge,  these 
Scottish  worthies  derive  an  acquaintance  with 
literature  and  the  world  unparalleled  in  any 
equally  humble  class  of  men  in  any  country  in 
Europe,  and  excelled  by  few  even  in  the  higher 
and  well-educated  walks  of  life.      *     *  * 
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The  celebrated  Shepherd-poet,  James  Hogg, 
had  a  dog  named  Sirrah.  He  was/'  says  he, 
"  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  dog  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  of  a  surly,  unsocial  temper,  dis- 
aining  all  flattery,  and  refused  to  be  caressed ; 
ut  his  attention  to  his  master  may  never  again 
be  equalled  by  any  of  the  canine  race.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him,  a  drover  was  leading  him 
by  a  rope ;  he  was  hungry  and  lean,  and  far 
from  being  a  beautiful  cur.  The  man  had  bought 
him  of  a  boy  for  three  shillings,  somewhere  on 
the  Border,  and  doubtless  had  fed  him  very  ill 
on  his  journey.  I  thought  I  discovered  a  sort  of 
sullen  intelligence  in  his  face,  notwithstanding 
his  dejected  and  forlorn  situation ;  so  I  gave  the 
drover  a  guinea  for  him,  and  appropriated  him  to 
myself.  He  was  scarcely  then  a  year  old,  and 
knew  so  little  of  herding  that  he  had  never 
turned  sheep  in  his  life ;  but  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  that 
it  obliged  me,  I  can  never  forget  with  what 
anxiety  and  eagerness  he  learned  his  different 
evolutions.  He  would  try  every  day  till  he 
found  out  what  I  wanted  him  to  do  ]  and  when 
once  I  made  him  understand  a  direction,  he  never 
forgot  or  mistook  it  again.  Well  as  I  knew  him, 
he  often  astonished  me  ;  for  when  hard  pressed 
in  accomplishing  the  task  that  he  was  put  to,  he 
had  expedients  of  the  moment  that  bespoke  a 
igreat  share  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

"  About  700  lambs,  which  were  once  under 
his  care  at  weaning  time,  broke  up  at  midnight 
land  scampered  off  in  three  divisions  across  the 
ihills,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  shepherd  and  a  lad 
icould  do  to  keep  them  together.  '  Sirrah,^  cried 
ithe  shepherd  in  great  affliction,  ^  my  man,  they're 
a'  awa.'  The  night  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not 
eee  Sirrah  ;  but  the  faithful  animal  had  heard 
Jiis  master's  words — words  such  as  of  all  others 
(were  sure  to  set  him  most  on  the  alert ;  and 
without  more  ado  he  silently  set  off  in  quest  of 
!  i  the  recreant  flock.  Meanwhile  the  shepherd  and 
his  companion  did  not  fail  to  do  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  recover  their  lost  charge ;  they 
spent  the  whole  night  in  scouring  the  hills  for 
miles  round,  but  of  neither  the  lambs  nor  Sirrah 
could  they  obtain  the  slightest  trace.  ^  It  was 
,  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance,'  said  the 
,  !  shepherd,  *  that  ever  occurred  in  my  pastoral 
life.  We  had  nothing  for  it  (day  having  dawned,) 
but  to  return  to  our  master  and  inform  him  that 
^  we  had  lost  his  whole  flock,  and  knew  not  what 
I  !  had  become  of  one  of  them.  On  our  way  home, 
however,  we  discovered  a  body  of  lambs  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  the  indefatigable 
j  Sirrah  standing  in  front  of  them,  looking  all 
around  for  some  relief,  but  still  standing  true  to 
his  charge.  The  sun  was  then  up ;  and  when 
we  first  came  in  view  of  them  we  concluded  that 
it  was  one  of  the  divisions  that  Sirrah  had  been 
unable  to  manage  until  he  came  to  that  command- 
ing situation.    But  what  was  our  astonishment 
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when  we  discovered  that  not  one  lamb  of  the 
whole  flock  was  wanting  !'  How  he  had  got  all 
the  divisions  collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond  ray 
comprehension.  The  charge  was  left  entirely  to 
himself,  from  midnight  until  the  rising  of  the 
sun  ;  and  if  all  the  shepherds  of  the  forest  had 
been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they  could  not 
have  effected  it  with  greater  propriety.  All  that 
I  can  further  say  is,  that  I  never  felt  so  grateful 
to  any  creature  beiow  the  sun  as  I  did  to  my 
honest  Sirrah  that  morning." — British  Friend. 


THE    MANUFACTURE   OP    TELESCOPE  GLASSES. 

The  manufacture  of  telescope  glasses  is  one 
of  the  most  intricate  and  nice  undertakings  in 
mechanism.  The  risk  of  securing  good  glasses, 
even  after  months  of  labor,  is  very  great,  and 
consequently  gives  great  value  to  a  perfect  one. 

The  manufacturers  first  take  about  300  lbs.  of 
flint  glass  and  fuse  it  by  a  very  hot  fire.  While 
in  a  liquid  state  in  the  furnace,  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  is  walled  completely  up  and  suffered  to 
cool  very  slowly — some  glass  occupying  two 
months  in  the  process.  When  perfectly  cool  the 
mass  is  fractured  by  a  process  which. is  retained 
a  secret  among  manufacturers.  The  fragments 
being  of  various  sizes,  are  of  different  power  of 
reflection,  and  are  worked  into  glasses  propor- 
tioned to  their  powers.  In  working  them  into 
form,  the  edges  are  first  ground  so  that  they  can 
be  looked  through  in  every  direction,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  ascertained  if  they  contain  any 
imperfections,  such  as  cracks,  specks  of  dirt,  or 
bubbles  of  air. 

In  case  anything  of  this  kind  is  discovered, 
they  are  cut  into  smaller  sizes,  but  if  perfect,  then 
they  are  ground  into  size  and  form  to  suit  the 
design  of  the  manufacturer.  When  this  labor 
is  comple|;ed,  they  are  annealed  or  heated  almost 
to  fusing  in  order  to  give  them  a  perfect  polish 
and  shape,  and  also  to  free  them  from  brittleness. 
The  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  and  requires 
great  skill  to  make  them  perfect.  An  object 
glass  which  was  found  in  the  streets  of  Munich, 
when  cleaned  up  and  annealed,  was  sold  for 
$3000,  and  was  only  six  inches  in  diameter. 


APPLES  AND  THE  DEMAND. 

The  Maine  Farmer  reports  that  the  apple  crop 
of  that  State^  in  common  with  that  of  most  other 
States,  is  very  light,  and  good  apples  fetch  a  high 
price.  The  market  price  in  Maine  is  from  $1.50 
to  $3  a  barrel,  as  to  the  quality,  and  the  prospect 
is  that  they  will  command  a  still  higher  price. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  S2i^& : 
Western  apples  are  selling  higher  than  was  ever 
before  known  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Sales 
were  made  yesterday  at  ^4  per  barrel.  Long 
Island  pippins  continue  to  be  put  up  in  large 
quantities  for  exportation,  at  from  $6  to  $8  when 
rolled  in  papers  and  packed. 
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THE  HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  principal  topic  of  conversation  at  Calcutta 
is  the  discovery  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  At  the  meeting  of  the  j^siatic  Society 
of  Bengal  on  the  6th  August,  Major  Thuillier 
announced  that  Col.  Waugh,  Surveyor  General 
of  India,  had  completed  his  computations  of  the 
positions  and  elevations  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  result  was,  to  depose  the  moun- 
tain Kanchinjinga  from  its  throne  as  the  highest 
point  on  the  earth's  surface.  That  distinction 
belongs  for  the  present  to  a  peak  100  miles  from 
Kanchinjinga,  and  between  that  mountain  and 
Kanamaudoo.  The  pQak  is  ascertained  to  be 
29,002  feet  above  the  sea  level;  Kanchinjinga  is 
28,156  feet;  and  Dewalagirl,  the  mountain 
which  "  school  geographies"  persist  in  calling 

the  highest  mountain  in  the  known  world,"  is 
only  26,826  feet.  The  mountain  has  no  name 
intelligible  to  civilized  men,  and  Col.  Waugh 
has  therefore  ventured  to  denominate  it  Mount 
Everest/'  after  a  former  Surveyor  General. 


CHEAP  SWEETENING. 

If  the  last  Congress  had  voted  $75,000  to  send 
to  South  America  for  sweet  potatoes  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  Maine,  we  should  have  been  a  good 
deal  astonished,  and  should  have  doubted 
whether  that  was  so  direct  and  efficient  away 
of  sweetening  the  country  as  to  abolish  the  duty 
on  foreign  sugar.  But  raising  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana  is  hardly  less  absurd  than  raising  sweet 
potatoes  in  Maine.  The  climate  of  Louisiana 
does  not  perfect  the  sugar  cane  any  more  than 
that  of  Maine  does  the  sweet  potato.  The  sugar- 
cane does  not  ripen  its  seed  in  Louisiana.  It  can 
be  propagated  only  by  cuttings.  Though  to  en- 
courage a  small  number  of  slaveholding  sugar- 
planters  in  that  State,  Congress  has  kept  the 
whole  United  States  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  on  their  sugar,  which  in  its  vari- 
ous consequences  is  equivalent  to  doubling  the 
price  of  every  pound  of  sugar  consumed,  yet 
these  thriftless  planters  have  allowed  their  cane 
so  to  degenerate,  by  planting  poor  and  immature 
cuttings,  that  the  whole  business  must  be  aban- 
doned unless  they  import  new  and  healthy  cut- 
tings from  the  torrid  zone.  The  $75,000  is  but 
a  crumb.  Out  of  every  10  cents  which  the  free 
laboring  man  now  pays  for  a  pound  of  the  coars- 
est brown  sugar,  at  least  4  cents  go  the  great 
crib  out  of  which  slavery  feeds.  The  tax  counts 
up  by  millions. — Boston  Telegraph. 


SYMPATHY  IN  TROUBLE. 

A  gentleman  who  for  several  days  had  ob- 
served a  collection  of  brown  thrushes  very  much 
excited  in  some  bushes  near  his  house,  examined 
them  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  when  he  found 
a  female  thrush;  whose  wing  was  caught  in  a 


limb,  so  that  she  could  not  escape.  Her  nest 
was  near  by,  in  which  were  several  half-grown 
birds.  As  he  retired,  a  company  of  thrushes 
came  with  worms  and  insects  in  their  mouths, 
which  they  gave  to  the  mother  and  her  young, 
she  in  the  mean  time  cheering  them  with  a  song 
of  gratitude.  After  he  had  watched  them  for  a 
little  time,  he  released  the  poor  bird,  when  sh 
flew  to  her  nest  with  a  sweet  song  to  her  deliver- 
er, while  her  charitable  neighbors  went  singin 
to  their  own  homes. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  awd  Meal. — Sales  of  Flour  at  $6  50 — int] 
some  instances  a  fraction  less  has  been  acceded  to  ini 
order  to  effect  sales.    Small  sales  of  better  brands  forv] 
home  consumption  at  $6  87  a  7  00  per  bbl.    Sales  o^ 
ejLtra  and  fancy  brands  at  $7  GO  a  8  00.    There  is 
very  liitle  export  demand.   Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4  CO 
per  barrel.    Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $2  87  a  3  00  per 
bbl.    Buckwheat  Meal  sells  at  $2  50  a  $2  75. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  stead]  _ 
Sales  of  prime  new  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at" 
$1  50  a  1  52,  and  $1  59  a  1  60  for  white.  Rye 
continues  steady;  sales  of  Penna.  at  80c.  Corn  is 
in  request ;  sales  of  old  yellow  at  69  a  70c,  afloat,  and 
68c  in  store;  old  white  brings  67c,  and  new  yellow 
59  a  60c.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  ok 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  44  a  45c  per  bushel. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOtlNGliosla 
MEN  AND  BOYS.    The  Winter  Session  ol  thisllkt Diai 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  ofmjBy, 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.     |l  i't 
Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  peiw  '  ' 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa« 
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N&  L.  WARD,  Plain  Bonnet  Makers,  North  West 
,  corner  9th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia, 
lllh  mo.  29th.— 2m. 
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I7REE  LABOR  GOODS.— Persons  who  would  avoid 
J]    using,  the  products  of  unrequited  toil,  are  hereby  |'" 
respectfully  informed  that  an  extensive  and  fully  a^?*Slie 
sorted  stock  of  Free  Labor  Groceries,  also  an  assort 
ment  of  free  cotton  goods,  is  now  in  store,  at  No.  20' 
Fulton  street,  New  York  city,  where  orders  will  be' 
promptly  executed  by  the  agent,  E.  Towne;»and  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Free  Produce  As- 
sociation of  Friends,  take  great  pleasure  in  assuring 
the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  that  they  can 
fully  rely  on  the  goods  being  as  represented. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Isaac  H.  Allen. 

RoBT.  LiNDLEY  MuRRAY, 

Jonathan  Dickenson. 
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CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 
will  commence  the  i7thof  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.3m. 
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feme  account  of  the  early  life  and  religious  ex- 
ercises of  Increase  Woodward,  as  found 
among  her  papers. 

(Concluded  from  page  6i2.) 

In  answer  to  my  father's  letter,  I  wrote  thus . 

Upper  Freehold,  2d  of  4th  month,  1772. 
Dear  Father, — Christ  saith,  blessed  is  he 
ho  shall  not  he  offended  in  me;"  and  woe  to 
aat  man  by  whom  offences  shall  come/'  who  is 
1  any  wise  the  cause  of  a  brother's  stumbling, 
uch,  I  believe,  was  Greorge  Keith,  one  among 
le  many  who  were  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
t  is  afflicting  to  consider  how  the  adversary  pre- 
ailed  in  some  of  the  first  embracers  of  the  blessed 
ruth,  causing  them  to  depart  from  the  know- 
{dge  they  had  once  received  ;  and,  by  spread- 
ig  false  reports  concerning  the  good  land, 
ere  a  means  thereby  of  putting  a  stumbling- 
lock  in  their  brother's  way  to  Zion  ;  and,  by 
isrepresenting  our  principles,  endeavored  to 
irken  and  suppress  the  growth  of  the  gospel  in 
he  earth.  But,  blessed  be  the  Author  of  our 
ademption,  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  is 
lanifesting  his  power  in  upholding  his  people, 
lad  plucking  them  from  the  jaws  of  the  devourer. 
or  it  is  evident,  if  the  God  in  whose  hands  are 

I  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  had  not  been  on 
ir  side,  we  should  soon  have  been  swept  away 
7  the  torrent  of  opposition  and  persecution  that 

II  upon  us.  Thou  mayst  see,  my  dear  father, 
>at  I  include  myself  in  the  number  of  those 
ibulated  ones ;  having  in  my  measure  tasted 
little  with  them  of  the  enemy's  wrath.  But 
od  is  great  and  powerful,  and  his  might  is  known 
nongst  us.  'Tis  he  alone  that  leadeth  Joseph 
ke  a  flock,  and  is  the  supporter  of  his  hidden 
les  :  for  the  knowledge  of  his  kingdom  is  hid 
om  the  wise  and  prudent,  that  are  so  in  their 
;vn  eyes,  and  is  graciously  revealed  unto  babes, 
ho  sincerely  cry  to  God  alone  for  true  nourish- 
ent.    His  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the 


poor  and  destitute,  and  he  will  give  them  the 
knowledge  of  his  ways  :  for  we  "  have  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,''  so  that  we  may  know  him 
that  is  true. 

We  do  not  deny  the  scriptures  having  been 
written  by  inspired  men,  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  ]  but  we  believe  they  are  not  the 
living,  essential  Word  ;  for  we  read,  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  Again, 
the  scripture  saith,  "  The  Word  of  God  is  quick 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart."  It  is  likewise  said,  the 
letter  kills,  but  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickens. 
Again,  "The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy 
mouth,  and  in  thy  heart."  We  believe  that  none 
but  those  who  experience  the  same  Divine  teach- 
ing, can  understand  the  true  intent  and  purpose 
of  God,  through  the  scriptures.  For  how  can 
we,  in  our  dark,  fallen  nature,  without  the  quick- 
ening spirit  that  separates  between  the  good  and 
the  vile  in  us, — unclothes  the  old  man  of  his 
deeds,  and  prepares  and  redeems  by  his  power, 
so  that  the  dark  veil  may  be  done  away ;  and 
thus  we,  being  made  children  of  the  light,  be- 
come capable  of  discerning  the  mysteries  of  the 
true  word.  How  can  I  sufficiently  express  the 
goodness  of  Almighty  wisdom,- who  of  his  free 
mercy  hath  given  me  to  see,  in  a  small  measure, 
through  the  dead  letter  of  the  law  ! 

We  do  not  deny  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,  his 
birth,  life,  crucifixion  and  ascension, — neither 
did  George  Fox  nor  any  that  ever  truly  and  ex- 
perimentally knew  Christ  within  them,  the  hope 
of  glory.  He  came  a  light  into  the  world,  to 
call  men  from  darkness  into  the  light  of  life. 
"  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."  He  told  his  disciples  it  was  expedient 
for  them  that  he  should  go  away,  in  order  that 
the  Comforter  might  come,  even  the  spirit  of 
Truth :  and  that  when  he,  the  spirit  of  Truth,  is 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.  Observe, 
when  he  was  gone  from  the  earth,  he  was  to  send 
this  spirit :  I  ask,  must  it  not  be  into  their  hearts, 
by  faith  ?  And  he  says  thus  :  "  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one."  Again,  "  when  he  (the  spirit  of  Truth) 
is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  Fin,"  &c. 
How  is  it  to  reprove,  unless  it  is  within  ?    "  O 
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righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known 
thee  ;  but  I  have  known  thee/'  said  Jesus ;  "  and 
these  have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  rae.'^  Is 
the  hand  of  Almighty  Power  shortened,  that  it 
cannot  save  now  as  it  did  then  ?  and  is  not  Grod 
unchangeable,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever  ? 

Dear  father,  do  read  carefully  the  14th,  15th, 
16th  and  17th  chapters  of  John,  and  see  how 
often  there,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places  in 
the  scriptures,  he  speaks  of  dwelling  in  them, 
and  that  he  will  be  with  them  as  they  abide  in 
him.    In  the  first  chapter  of  John,  it  is  declared, 

the  Word  was  God.  In  him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men.'^  This  light  is  his 
gift  or  manifestation  which  is  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal then  how  can  we  call  it  a  natural 
light,  and  fallible,  and  wanting  helps  ?  The 
apostle  says,  by  nature  we  are  all  children  of 
wrath,  and  of  ourselves  are  nothing,  unless  the 
Spirit  help  our  infirmities.  I  may  almost  say 
from  thy  expressions,  that  thou  disbelieves  Christ 
come  in  the  flesh,  or  his  dwelling  in  our  fleshly 
tabernacles ;  for  is  it  not  written,  "  Ye  are  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  again,  '^Know 
ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Christ  is  in 
you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  V  God  is  a  spirit ; 
and  he  seeketh  spiritual  worshippers.  If  we 
deny  the  Spirit  to  enlighten  man,  and  to  be  an 
infallible  guide,  we  ought  to  be  careful  of  put- 
ting constructions,  lest  we  add  to  or  diminish 
from  the  holy  scriptures.  Thou  tellest  me  to 
read  them,  and  pray  to  be  enlightened  :  I  will 
ask  thee,  how  shall  I  pray  ?  how  can  I  pray  ? 
where  shall  I  find  ability  to  do  it  ?  how  shall  I 
be  sensible  of  my  wants,  till  that  Light  which 
lightens  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world, 
discovers  to  me  my  impotency  and  uncleanness, 
and  shows  me  what  I  stand  in  need  of? 

I  well  remember  when  I  was  about  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  these  words  ran  through  my  mind, 
"  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that 
leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it ;  but 
broad  is  the  way  that  leads  to  destruction,  and 
many  go  in  thereat."  I  was  filled  with  fear  and 
great  distress,  until  my  life  became  burdensome, 
lest  I  should  g-o  in  the  road  to  destruction.  Then 
an  inspeaking  voice  said  to  me.  Pray  to  God  to 
preserve  thee.  I  tried  to  pray  ;  I  labored  but  I 
could  find  no  ease  (being  mixed  with  self-will), 
till  I  was  taught  to  wait  God's  time,  who  enabled 
me  in  the  true  spirit  of  supplication,  vocally  to 
address  my  petitions  to  him,  according  to  his 
will.  Oh  !  my  dear  father,  that  I  had  been 
faithful  to  what  I  then  knew,  and  have  known 
all  my  life  since !  But  I  rebelled  against  his 
goodness  and  mercy,  and  turned  from  his  light 
in  my  heart,  which  showed  me  my  sins,  and 
called  me  out  of  them. 

About  two  years  ago,  an  awakening  alarm  was 
sounded  thus  :  "  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot; 
but  since  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 


nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
This  roused  me  out  of  my  carnal  ease  and 
curity,  and  I  resolved  to  seek  till  I  found  my 
God  and  Saviour.    I  sought  him  earnestly  in  h 
solitude,  in  retirement  and  in  prayer.    I  gave  |e 
myself  to  searching,  and  inquiring  by  books 
which  belonged  to  thy  society  of  people,  and  ap- 
plied myself  to  seek  diligently  for  that  good  andf 
acceptable  thing  wjiich  my  soul  hungered  afters  ' 
Much  I  could  say  concerning  my  inward  exe 
cises  alone ;  for  I  had  none  of  the  Friends'  booka 
nor  company  of  such  as  truly  followed  Christ  i 
the  regeneration.    But  my  inward  exercises  con 
tinned  until  God,  by  his  mysterious  power  and 
working  in  me,  taught  me  to  cease  from  my  owq^ 
works,  and  to  be  still  and  silent  before  hira.  I 
that  day  of  anxiety  and  trial,  this  language  w 
clearly  made  known  to  me  :  Be  still    and  th 
shalt  see  the  salvation  of  God.    Thus,  in  h 


own  time  his  will  was  made  known,  power  wa 
given  me  to  obey,  and  I  received  strength  t| 
bear  the  cross  and  follow  him.  .None  knew  m] 
exercises  but  the  Lord  alone.  So  I  conferrec 
not  with  flesh  and  blood  ;  nor  did  I  follow  any 
leader,  save  J esus  Christ,  who  was  a  father  to 
the  destitute,  and  a  supporter  to  my  weak  and 
tried  mind. 

This  shows,  my  dear  father,  that  we  are  not 
saved  by  Christ  without  us,  but  by  Christ  within ; 
or  his  spirit,  which  is  one.    I  stand  as  a  monu-  ^ 
ment  to  testify  that  an  outward  belief  alone  willL 
not  do  for  us  :  we  must  know  his  refining  firmj^jej 
within  us  to  burn  up  the  dross,  and  to  purge  ou|i  „ 
the  old  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness  ;  unt^ 
Christ  become  all  in  all  to  us.    All  shadows^!  ^^^jj, 
signs,  laws  and  figures  which  point  to  him,  must  11^1.^^ 
give  way  and  cease,  when  the  true  substancig  ^^^^ 
comes;  for  then  we  are  the  heirs  according  to  || 
promise.    It  was  by  faith  Abraham  was  justified,  Ijfj^, 
before  the  works  of  the  law.    Now  look  at  this  j^^ji. 
figure:  Abraham  had  two  sons,  one  by  a  bond- 
woman,  the  other  by  a  free.    The  bond-woman'-|  ^^^^^ 
son  was  born  after  the  flesh,  but  the  son  of  thi  ^-^^^^ 
free-woman  was  by  promise.    And  observe,  li% 
that  was  born  after  the  flesh  always  persecutd 
him  that  was  born  after  the  spirit.    But  thm^J^ 
bond- woman  and  her  son  are  to  be  cast  out ;  an^i^^^ 
not  to  be  heirs  with  the  free.    "  So  then  we  arej  ' 
not  children  of  the  bond  woman,  but  of  the  free.^J 


For  we  through  the  spirit  wait  for  the  hope  oLjj,,^ 
righteousness  by  faith."  For  we  are  not  justifiedj  jj^j  j 
by  the  works  of  outward  ordinances,  or  signs,  oij  ' 
laws,  but  by  the  hearing  of  faith.    For  Chris^ 
hath  blotted  "out  the  hand- writing  of  ordinances^  i| 
that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  usi  |  | 
and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross."! 
Wherefore,  since  we  are  dead  with  Christ  froniij 
the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though  liv«i  <^ 
ing  in  the  world,  are  we  subject  to  ordinances 
And  praises  are  due  to  him  who  hath  led  us  oul  .  ,^ 
of  the  dark  bondage  of  these  things,  into  hi«;  j'"'^ 
marvellous  light  and  freedom:   therefore  wtr 
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touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  Outward 
iptism  is  a  -figure.  Read  the  11th  and  12th 
rses  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  Colossians, 
id  it  will  answer  thee  concerning  circumcision, 
he  baptism  of  infants  is  no  where  commanded 
the  Scriptures ;  the  Lord's  supper  is  likewise 
sign. 

My  dear  father,  did  not  the  evangelists  fore- 
11  a  departure  from  the  true  faith,  and  say  that 
ntichrist  was  then  come.  They  could  say,  they 
ent  out  from  us,  and  their  works  made  them 
anifest.  The  apostle,  writing  to  the  Thessalo- 
ans,  tells  them  not  to  be  troubled,  as  that  the 
ly  of  Christ  was  at  hand  ;  for  that  day  shall 
)t  come,'^  said  he,  "except  there  come  a  falling 
mj  first,''  that  the  son  of  perdition  might  be 
anifested,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
)ove  all  that  is  called  Grod.  "  For,''  said  Paul, 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work; 
ly  he  who  now  letteth,  will  let,  until  he  be 
ken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shall  that 
"eked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  con- 
me  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy 
th  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 
Thou  represents  us  as  uobelievers,  or  Anti- 
rist ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Our  religion  was  es- 
blished  by  Christ  himself  more  than  seventeen 
mdred  years  ago.  And  the  Lord  by  his  illu- 
inating  spirit  hath  enlightened  the  hearts  of 
any  in  these  latter  days,  giving  them  to  dis- 
ver  this  mystery  Babylon,  that  is  to  be  de- 
'oyed;  whose  coming  was  after  the  working  of 
tan,  with  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders. 
he  true  church  hath  been  hid  j  as  it  was  said, 
e  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  as  a  visible, 
-thered,  spiritual  society,  and  lay  in  oblivion, 
to  the  world's  view,  until  the  year  1654.  And 
God  was  pleased  to  withdraw  his  undefiled 
Lurch  from  the  world,  and  world's  view,  into 
e  wilderness,  to  be  for  a  time  hid,  until  he  in 
s  wisdom  saw  fit  to  bring  her  forth  again ;  so 
B  read  that  J ohn  the  divine  saw  another  angel 
r  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlast- 
g  gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the 
™,rth,  and  to  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue,  and 
:ople.  .  And  since  God  in  his  great  wisdom 
Lth  seen  fit  to  revive  his  ancient  church  from 
e  long  dark  night  of  apostacy,  and  irapower 
ssels  chosen  and  faithful  to  preach  and  spread 
e  gospel  again  in  the  earth, — may  not  he,  the 
eat  Potter,  form  what  vessels  he  pleases  and 
nd  them  forth  ?  Joel  foretold  that  in  the  last 
ys  sons  and  daughters  should  prophesy,  and 
)on  servants  and  handmaids  God  would  pour 
;t  of  his  spirit,  and  they  should  prophesy, 
lilip  had  four  daughters,  prophetesses.  There 
're  also  many  honorable  women  we  read  of, 
JO  received  the  Truth ;  shall  we  then  say  to 
e  Maker,  what  doest  thou?  And  if  we 
rtainly  know  that  we  are  the  called,  accord- 
g  to  his  purpose  and  will,  and  sensibly 
perience  the  new  birth^  wherein  we  are  re- 


generated and  born  anew  by  the  effectual  work- 
ing of  his  power  (whether  in  man  or  woman.), 
what  are  we  that  we  can  withstand  God?  If  we 
believe  him  come  in  the  hearts  of  his  saints,  and 
knocking  at  the  door  of  every  man's  heart  to  be 
received,  how  can  we  be  saved  by  him,  if  we 
deny  him  ? 

0  my  dear  father,  be  not  deceived,  for  God 
will  not  be  mocked.  If  we  sow  to  the  flesh,  we 
shall  reap  corruption ;  but  if  we  sow  to  the  spirit, 
we  shall  reap  life  everlasting.  I  may  say  the 
goodness  of  God  is  great,  who  hath  called  and 
gathered  a  people,  and  he  hath  enlightened  me 
also  with  them,  and  given  me  (in  a  measure)  an 
undoubted  confidence  in  him ;  wherein  I  can 
stand  in  the  day  of  battle,  when  the  floods  of 
opposition  and  reproach  strive  to  overwhelm. 
May  the  everlasting  Prince  of  peace,  who  came 
to  set  the  prisoners  free  from  the  prison-house, — 
to  open  the  blind  eyes,  and  unstop  the  deaf 
ears, — cause  us  to  see  his  wonders,  to  understand 
his  mysteries,  and  make  the  lame  and  halt,  who 
cannot  walk  in  the  way  of  his  commandments,  to 
leap  and  rejoice  before  him. 

1  have  given  thee,  my  father,  as  far  as  I  am 
capable,  my  reasons  for  chaaging  my  principles, 
or  faith  (as  thee  calls  it),  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced beyond  doubt  concerning  my  change,  that 
it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
my  eyes.  Therefore,  my  dear  father,  I  leave 
thee  and  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  dis- 
posal and  providence  of  a  merciful  Creator. 

Increase  Woodward. 


^  Narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  John  Philly 
and  William  MoorCj  in  Hungary  and  Aus- 
tria. 

[Continued  from  page  646,] 

When  William  was  brought  before  the 
commanding  officer,  he  evinced  a  disposition 
even  more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  Captain 
Fusch,  calling  him  a  rogue,  and  saying,  If  I 
had  the  power  I  would  at  once  drown  you  in 
that  water."  Their  portmanteau  falling  into 
his  hands,  he  gave  it  to  the  marshal,  who  took 
from  it  what  he  liked,  including  their  Bible  and 
papers,  and  then  handed  it  over  to  another  sub- 
altern, who  pretended  to  be  much  troubled  that 
they  had  no  food — and  finding  no  money  in  their 
portmanteau,  asked  William  if  John  had  not 
some  in  his  possession.  This  he  could  not  deny, 
on  which  the  man  demanded  some  of  John  with 
a  threat  if  he  did  not  comply.  John  gave  him 
a  ducat,  (worth,  if  silver,  one  dollar;  if  gold,  two 
dollars)  which  the  man  got  changed  and  brought 
to  him,  asking  for  some  of  it,  which  he  promised 
to  account  for  to  them.  Expecting  that  they 
would  search  him  for  more  and  take  it  away, 
I  and  aware  that  if  liberated  they  should  have 
need  of  some  to  defray  their  expenses  home,  he 
contrived  to  conceal  some  from  them. 

The  people  among  whom  they  had  fallen  were 
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Roman  Catholics,  and  the  next  day  after  John 
Philly  was  apprehended,  these  innocent  sufferers 
were  brought  before  the  Inquisitor  to  be  exam- 
ined. He  inquired  whence  they  came — whither 
they  were  going — their  ages — who  sent  them 
out — what  money  they  had  taken  up — who  had 
spoken  to  them  at  their  lodgings,  and  many 
other  questions.  John  was  searched,  and  what 
money  he  had  remaining  about  him,  was  found. 
William  was  particularly  examined  about  the 
books,  and  informed  that  he  had  committed  a 
capital  crime,  and  that  it  would  cost  him  his 
life — he  replied,  that  what  he  had  done  therein, 
was  in  simplicity. 

After  this  examination  Captain  Fusch  had 
William  brought  before  him,  and  asked  him 
several  questions  respecting  the  books,  and  who 
was  the  first  bringer  up  of  these  doctrines. 
William  told  him  that  George  Fox  was  the  first 
who  preached  it  in  these  latter  days — the  captain 
seemed  very  bitter,  asking  many  cunning  ques- 
tions in  order  to  ensnare  him,  and  said  he  should 
cause  all  the  books  and  papers  to  be  copied  and 
sent  to  the  prince  at  Mentz,  and  when  he  could 
spare  them,  the  Inquisitor  should  have  them. 
He  was  afterward  examined  by  the  deputy  gov- 
ernor, a  cruel  old  man,  who  said  he  had  done 
worse  than  if  he  had  killed  an  hundred  men,  and 
that  he  would  send  him  with  a  message  to  the 
Devil.  William  appearing  before  him  with  his 
hat  on,  he  pronounced  it  a  Turkish  practice,  as 
well  as  some  other  of  William's  conscientious 
conduct.  The  governor  sent  for  the  student  who 
conversed  with  our  friends  atComorra,  and  com- 
manded him  to  tell  in  Latin  all  that  passed  be- 
tween them.  This  was  taken  down  in  writing 
and  handed  to  the  Inquisitor  to  read  at  a  subse- 
quent examination,  but  he  would  not  read  it 
openly,  probably  lest  the  sitters  by  should  have 
heard  and  owned  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  ad- 
vanced by  William  in  that  conversation.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  student's  information 
furnished  any  pretext  for  convicting  them  of  the 
charge  of  coming  as  spies  into  the  gar- 
rison or  with  treacherous  intentions.  They 
then  brought  up  one  of  the  soldiers  whom  Wil- 
liam met  with"  soon  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
endeavored  to  extort  something  from  him  which 
would  criminate  William.  This  man  speaking 
falsely  as  to  what  passed  between  them,  William 
boldly  withstood  him,  and  said  to  the  Inquisitor, 
who  was  evidently  eager  to  substantiate  some  ac- 
cusation which  might  furnish  a  ground  for  punish- 
ment, "Beware  what  thou  dost;  forif  thoushouldst 
cause  my  blood  to  be  shed  under  such  a  pretence, 
it  will  cry  to  the  Lord  for  vengeance,  and  thereby 
thou  mayest  draw  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
thyself  and  others.^' 

The  proceedings  of  the  Popish  Inquisitorial 
courts  have  ever  been  disgraced  by  the  most  in- 
famous injustice  and  diabolical  cruelty,  cloaked 
under  a  pretended  sanctity  and  a  mysterious  con- 


cealment, which  adds  greatly  to  their  terrors 
and  their  wickedness.  Their  object  in  this,  asi 
in  other  cases,  appears  to  have  been  to  conceal  I 
from  the  prisoners  the  nature  of  the  evidence  I 
against  them,  and  then  by  threats  and  torturer 
to  extort  some  accusation  from  their  unhappj 
victims,  though  conscious  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  innocent.  After  hearing  the  false  tes- 
timony of  the  soldier,  William  demanded  that 
the  other  soldiers  should  be  examined,  they  alsc 
having  heard  what  he  said.  After  some  demui 
this  was  acceded  to,  and  one  of  them  was  brought 
but  William  was  put  out  of  the  room  while  hi 
was  giving  in  his  testimony.  During  this  inter 
val  William's  mind  was  under  great  concern 
lest  this  man  also  should  testify  falsely ;  and  h( 
thought  within  himself,  "  Surely  now  if  the 
Lord  doth  not  help  me,  they  may  persuade  liin^ 
to  speak  the  same  thing  as  the  other  has  done.'i 
When  the  soldier  came  out  he  told  him  he  dici 
not  say  what  the  other  had,  for  he  had  affirmec 
what  was  untrue.  Thus  their  artifices  agains 
these  innocent  men  were  defeated  for  the  present  l^R' 
and  they  left  without  any  pretext  for  the  crueltief 
which  they  wished  to  practise  upon  them ;  fo 
which,  says  William,  "  I  thanked  the  Lord. 

Failing  in  the  wicked  attempt  to  convict  theal 
on  the  pretence  of  treasonable  entry  into  the  gari 
risen,  the  Inquisitor  then  told  William  that  th<. 
books  were  enough  to  condemn  them  if  there  wa 
nothing  more, — and  asked  whether  he  did  noi 
know  the  Catholics  had  laws  to  torment  and  bun! 
heretics  and  such  as  carried  books  about  witlj 
them ;  to  which  William  warily  replied  that  hi  neiei 
should  not  have  expected  such  things  amon|  igtiiei 
Christians.  He  then  opened  a  book  which  h< 
pretended  contained  Popish  laws,  and  read,  o 
feigned  to  read,  out  of  it  a  paragraph,  whicl  fefoi 
said  that  such  persons  as  carried  books  and  pa  ''^o 
pers  should  be  racked.  urwoi 

About  this  time  the  Inquisitor  commander  fculi 
John  Philly  to  be  searched  again  for  more  golc  Kia 
and  the  officer  having  nearly  stripped  him,  Johi  ^caiir 
was  slow  in  taking  off  his  remaining  shoe  ant 
stocking,  where  he  had  concealed  some,  and  tbi  leciii 
marshal  weary  of  the  business  and  thinking  therj  U  fi; 
was  none,  bid  him  put  them  on  again.    Thu  yo  oi 
what  little  they  had  left  was  saved,  and  som|  lao, 
days  after  he  found  an  opportunity  to  hand  it  t\  '  Tii 
William  in  a  roll  of  bread,  while  they  wer;=  iatro 
standing  among  the  soldiers  waiting  to  be  callei  His, 
for  examination.    These  examinations  were  oftei  kv 
repeated  during  the  first  eight  days  after  theij  fcafc 
arrest,  and  many  ensnaring  questions  put 
them  in  order  to  entrap  them,  but 
Divine  help  they  were  preserved  from  sayinj  ir 
anything  that  would  answer  the  purposes  tem, 
their  intolerant  persecutors.    One  morning  thi  tit^y 
Inquisitor  sent  for  a  priest,  and  handed  him  i  lir;!), 
paper  of  George   Fox's  on  the  Apostacy  c  l-'rjp 
Christendom — on  reading  which,  the  priest  b(  k 
came  enraged,  and  angrily  demanded  "  How  ar 
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\ve  (Papists)  apostatized,  and  how  can  it  be 

)roved?"  William,  instead  of  entering  into  a  con- 
Sfii  Toversy  which  might  have  proved  worse  than 
k  peless,  gently  reproved  him  for  his  wrath,  say- 

jng,  "  Friend,  it  becometh  not  a  spiritual  man  to 
apj  be  so  furious,  but  meek,  peaceable  and  gentle  3" 
i|  it  which  the  countenance  of  the  priest  fell,  and 
it(  had  little  more  to  say.  The  Inquisitor  then 
tl  lemanded  of  William  what  his  opinion  was  of 

vhat  they  called  the  sacrament,  to  which  he 
v  visely  answered,  that  Christ  said  the  flesh 
iff,  )rofiteth  little.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth.^' 
:\  h  ignorant  of  the  holy  Scriptures  was  this  In- 
vj;  [uisitor,  that  he  seemed  quite  surprised  and  at 
;ff[  I  loss  about  the  words,  and  turning'to  the  priest, 
,11  .sked  ''How  is  that?''  The  priest,  but  little 
:  ;|  Qore  knowing  than  his  superior,  studied  awhile 
ii;  ind  then  said  he  remembered  there  was  such  a 
ce,  aying.  Much  more  passed,  of  which  no  ac- 
iji  jiount  has  been  preserved  ;  and  then  the  Inquisi- 
raj  or  plainly  asked  William  if  he  would  turn 
a  .Catholic  ?  -To  which  he  made  this  sensible 
sell  'eply~"  If  I  should  do  so  for  fear  or  favor  of 

/'ou,  the  Lord  not  requiring  it  of  me,  I  should 
;  i  lot  have  peace  in  my  conscience^  and  the  dis- 
'   bleasure  of  the  Lord  would  be  more  intoler- 

iible  than  yours.     Compelling  people  does  but 

make  them  hypocrites,  and  can  not  truly  change 
;'t|  i:he  heart.'' 

ens  i  Thus  were  they  sifted  and  tempted  from  day 
Iji  ;o  day,  for  a  week,  when  their  persecutors  being 
y  mable  to  find  any  thing  on  which  to  gj-ound 
^ii  heir  accusation,  determined  to  resort  to  the 
ill  3ruel  expedient  of  the  rack,  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
floi  ng  them  accuse  themselves.  Of  this,  William 
Yi  Moore,  who  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  under 
1,1  ixamination,  and  the  principal  sufferer,  gives 
fbi;  ;ihe  following  narrative,  viz.  : 
I  |j  Notwithstanding  our  innocence,  the  gover- 
lor  would  have  us  racked,  which  from  the  rela- 
lion  I  had  heard  of  it  seemed  a  cruel  torture  ; 
ffiil  md  in  those  days  I  often  poured  forth  my  sup- 
jfil  "plications  to  the  Lord  with  tears.  On  the  eighth 
js  iay  they  made  ready  benches  to  sit  on,  lighted 
jj[  :he  ca-ndle  and  put  John  out  of  his  room,  and 
''^fj  sent  for  me,  the  Inquisitor  sitting  there  with 
l\i  :wo  other  officers,  and  the  marshal  and  hang- 
iian. 

jj!     "  The  Inquisitor  began  by  saying,  '  William, 
(that  you  may  not  think  we  deal  with  you  as  ty- 
rants,  we  will  now  lay  the  matter  before  you, 
(ij'tf  ihat  you  may  tell  what  you  know  in  time,  for  if 
you  be  racked  you  will  be  but  a  miserable  man, 
.jt  ind  must  have  your  head  cut  off  besides.*  I 
told  him,  '  I  had  done  no  evil  that  I  knew  of, 
jrjj  Qor  had  I  any  such  thing  in  my  heart  against 
rj,  them.'    Then  he  read  a  few  lines,  which  were 
,  tl  [iO  this  import,  '  We,  Leopold,  Emperor,  &c.,  &c., 
[ju!  having  been  informed  that  two  impeached  persons, 
■x^i  JohnPhillly  and  William  Moore,  have  been  found 
•  [1  by  our  frontier  garrisons,  our  desire  is  that  they 
T^j!  should  be  racked,  to  know  their  intent.'  " 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  pretended 
order  of  the  Emperor  for  the  torture  of  these 
harmless  Friends,  was  a  mere  forgery,  got  up  by 
the  Inquisitor  and  his  abettors  to  answer  their 
evil  designs.  The  narrative  proceeds :  "  The 
hangman,  according  to  order,  put  an  iron  screw 
upon  my  thumbs  and  screwed  them  hard,  and 
bade  me  tell  out.  Then  he  slacked  it  a  little, 
and  again  screwed  them  harder  than  before  ;  but 
this  not  answering  their  purpose,  he  was  com- 
manded to  proceed  further.  Accordingly  he 
tied  a  small  cord  about  my  wrists  behind  my 
back,  and  another  cord  around  my  ancles  with  a 
block  of  wood  between  my  feet.  Then  he  drew 
me  up  on  the  ladder  and  tied  my  hands  to  it,  and 
then  forced  my  body  quite  from  the  ladder.  At 
the  first  pull  my  left  arm  was  put  out  of  joint 
with  a  loud  crack,  being  tied  up  shorter  than  the 
other ;  and  the  executioner  was  ordered  to  put 
it  in  again.  He  accordingly  slacked  the  cords, 
and  then  they  proceeded  to  question  me,  having 
three  things  especially  to  ask.  First,  Why  I 
asked  the  student  if  one  should  come  and  say  he 
intended  to  buy  something  of  them,  would  they 
kill  him  ?  Second  :  Why  we  had  desired  to  be 
set  over  the  water  at  the  town,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  it  ?  Third :  Why  I  had  written  down 
some  of  the  names  of  the  garrisons  and  other 
places,  notwithstanding  I  had  them  in  the  maps. 

The  Inquisitor  would  also  force  me  to  tell 
whether  John  Philly  was  an  engineer,  a  gunner 
or  a  minister.  The  suspicion  of  his  being  a 
minister  was  put  into  their  heads  by  an  Irish- 
man who  acted  as  interpreter  between  me  and 
them,  and  who  had  an  implacable  hatred  to  Eng- 
lishmen, and  especially  to  ministers,  as  I  after- 
wards plainly  understood  from  his  own  mouth. 
I  answered,  and  kept  to  it,  that  he  was  a  hus- 
bandman and  a  maltman,  and  that  I  knew  him 
not  until  he  came  to  Amsterdam.  The  Inquisi- 
tor then  asked  me  if  I  had  a  mind  to  go  to  the 
Turks  and  become  one  of  them  ?  I  said  I  had 
rather  die  than  be  one. 

"  In  the  mean  time  my  body  was  so  racked, 
that  my  chin  was  close  to  my  breast,  and  my 
mouth  so  closed  that  I  was  almost  choked  and 
could  not  well  speak,  and  I  should  not  wish  any 
one  to  experience  the  painful  torture  I  endured; 
and  when  the  cords  were  slacked  my  sufferings 
were  almost  as  great  as  when  they  pulled  them. 
Yet  still  they  would  be  questioning  me  so  that 
I  asked  them  where  was  their  Christian  love, 
and  whether  they  were  doing  to  me,  as  they 
would  wish  to  be  done  unto.  The  doors  being 
shut  and  guarded,  I  spoke  and  cried  aloud  in 
order  that  the  people  might  hear,  and  bear  wit- 
ness what  they  were  doing  to  me.  They  seemed 
determined  to  force  something  out  of  me,  and  I 
told  them  that  by  such  means  they  might  compel 
persons  to  say  more  than  they  knew,  as  I  be- 
lieved  many  had  done,  in  order  to  be  out  of  their 
pain.    I  had  rather  they  had  beheaded  me  at 
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once,  as  they  threatened  to  do,  than  to  torture 
me  in  the  manner  they  did — but  they  would 
not  do  that  then,  for  the  Inquisitor  would  have 
me  to  confess  myself  guilty,  which  I  suppose 
would  have  satisfied  them,  even  though  they  had 
known  I  confessed  to  a  lie.  At  length  I  told 
them  it  was  for  the  love  of  our  religion  that  we 
came  to  these  places ;  and  then  they  left  off, 
thinking  this  was  crime  enough,  though  the 
Inquisitor  threatened  that  I  should  be  racked 
again  on  the  third  day. 

"  They  then  brought  in  John  Philly,  who  not 
seeing  me  and  having  heard  me  cry  out  a  little 
before,  supposed  I  had  been  hanged  on  the  pri- 
vate gallows  and  put  out  of  the  way.  But  he 
was  resigned  and  steadfast,  being  confident  in 
the  Lord,  who  had  sealed  it  upon  his  mind, 
before  he  came  forth,  that  he  should  have  his 
life  for  a  prey.  They  put  four  questions  to  him 
to  answer,  and  his  thumbs  were  screwed  and  he 
was  twice  drawn  upon  the  ladder,  when  he  cried 
out,  Innocent.  They  asked  the  interpreter  what 
that  was;  and  when  he  told  them,  they  were 
smitten  in  their  consciences  and  left  off.  Prob- 
ably they  gave  over  tormenting  John  the  sooner, 
because  if  there  had  been  any  evil  design  in  us 
they  would  have  been  more  likely  to  get  it  out 
of  me,  whom  they  appeared  to  take  more  plea- 
sure in  torturing,  as  they  could  understand  me 
and  I  them. 

fTo  be  continued.] 


From  the  Discipline  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1792. 
ADVICES  TO  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

1.  Let  all  be  cautious  of  using  unnecessary 
preambles,  and  of  laying  too  great  stress  on  their 
testimony,  by  too  positively  asserting  a  divine 
motion ;  the  baptizing  power  of  truth  accom- 
panying the  words,  being  the  true  evidence. 

2.  Let  all  be  careful  not  to  misquote  or 
misapply  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  be  frequent 
in  reading  them. 

3.  Let  Ministers  be  careful  how  they  enterupon 
disputed  points  in  their  testimony  ;  or  make  such 
objections  as  they  do  not  clearly  answer  ;  or  give 
repeated  expectations  of  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

4.  Let  all  be  cautious  of  hurting  meetings  by 
unnecessary  additions  towards  the  conclusion, 
when  the  meeting  was  left  well  before. 

6.  Let  all  avoid  unbecoming  tones,  sounds, 
gestures,  and  all  affectation ;  which  are  not  agree- 
able to  Christian  gravity. 

6.  Men  and  women  are  advised  against  travel- 
ling as  companions  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry, 
to  avoid  all  occasions  of  offence. 

7.  Let  all  beware  of  too  much  familiarity, 
which,  biassing  the  judgment,  and  producing  an 
undue  attachment,  tends  to  hurt. 

8.  Let  Ministering  Friends  be  careful  not  to 
hurt  each  other's  service  in  meetings ;  but  let 
every  one  have  a  tender  regard  for  others.  Let 


nothing  be  offered  with  a  view  to  popularity,  bu 
in  humility,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

9.  Let  none  run,  in  their  own  wills,  to  distur 
or  interrupt  any  people  in  their  worship ;  or  pre 
sume  to  prophesy,  in  their  own  spirits,  agains 
any  nation,  town,  city,  people,  or  person. 

10.  Let  Ministers,  when  they  travel  in  th 
service  of  truth,  be  careful  not  to  make  thei 
visits  burthensome,  or  the  gospel  chargeable. 

11.  Let  Ministers  and  Elders  be  careful  tf 
keep  their  whole  conversation  unspotted,  beinj 
examples  of  meekness,  temperance,  patience  an( 
charity. 

12.  And  lastly,  as  prayer  and  thanksgivinj 
are  an  espetial  part  of  worship,  they  must  b 
performed  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  with  a  righ 
understanding  seasoned  with  grace.  Therefor, 
let  Ministers  be  careful  how  and  what  they  offe. 
in  prayer,  avoiding  many  words  and  repetitions 
and  let  all  be  cautious  of  too  often  repeating  th( 
high  and  holy  name  of  God,  or  his  attributes,  b 
a  long  conclusion  :  neither  let  prayer  be  in 
formal  and  customary  way  to  conclude  a  meeting 
nor  without  an  awful  sense  of  divine  influence. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  No.  38  of  your  paper,  I  find  an  extract 
from  the  message  of  Governor  Adams,  to  tbt 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  slaverj 
and  the  slave  trade,  in  which  he  says,  "  If  the 
trade  be  piracy,  the  slave  must  be  plunder,  anc 
no  ingenuity  can  avoid  the  logical  necessity  o] 
such  a  conclusion. Now  if  the  Governor  be  righl 
in  his  conclusion,  by  the  same  logic  it  is  equallji 
conclusive  that  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the 
slave  is  plunder. 

Again  he  says,  "  destroy  the  value  of  slave 
labor,  and  emancipation  follows  inevitably.'^ 
Here  are  the  conclusions  of  a  ruler  in  the  South, 
of  a  man  who  "  says  my  hopes  and  fortunes  are 
indissolubly  associated  with  this  form  (the  slave 
form)  of  society."  If  the  Governor  had  not  told 
us  that  his  hopes  and  fortunes  were  so  intimately 
connected  with  slavery,  we  might  see  by  the  drift; 
of  his  message,  that  he  desired  to  continue  it  tOj 
almost  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  asserting  thatj 
it  is  a  divine  institution. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  are  a  people  differing  from  |g"j"f 
him  in  profession,  for  we  believe  slavery  to  bei  4^ 
one  of  the  greatest  outrages  committed  on  man,; 
and  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  the  divine  Creator. 
Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  consider  whether  the, 
premises  and  conclusions  of  our  Southern  brother 
be  true  or  false;  for  if  true,  we  are  like  unto  him 
in  perpetuating  the  evil  of  slavery,  though  unlike 
him  as  regards  the  rightfulness  of  it,  for  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  wrong.    Therefore  it  behooves  us, 
again,  to  adopt  some  means  by  which  we  as  a 
society  may  be  washed  clean  from  the  sin  of 
slavery.    And  before  I  give  you  my  plan,  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  carrying 
it  out— the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  raw  materia^ 
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•  It  appears  from  the  message  above  named  that 
j;,    the  British  dominions  produce  more  cotton  now 

than  was  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1820,  or 
5?  35  yea  s  ago,  and  that  in  1855,  202  millions  of 
pounds  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  of  free 
cotton. 

This  annual  produce  of  the  East  will  find  its 
•j^'^  way  to  the  highest  market.    Again,  it  is  known 
\'.  Ithat  there  is  a  considerable  amount  produced  by 
small  planters  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  in  the 
^tates,  which  if  proper  agencies  were  employed 
■  'could  be  collected. 

As  regards  groceries,  little  need  be  said,  for  it 
'  :  is  well  known  that  the  West  Indies  are  generally 
free,  and  if  there  was  a  demand,  those  goods 

•  would  flow  to  us.  Thus  we  see  that  the  raw 
,  material  can  be  had.  Now  for  the  plan.  I  would 

desire  it  to  be  a  Yearly  Meeting  concern,  that 
every  member  might  be  enlisted  in  the  good 

- :  Work.    Then  let  the  Yearly  Meeting  appoint  a 

'  judicious  committee  to  ascertain  the  amount  likely 
to  be  necessary  to  establish  a  factory  to  manu- 

"  facture  cotton  goods,  and  a  store  or  stores  to  vend 
theiii  and  other  free  articles,  and  to  report;  then 
another  committee  to  solicit  donations,  to  raise 
the  desired  amount.  When  this  is  done  let  a  com- 
aaittee  be  appointed  out  of  the  manufacturing 
i'-'^  xnd  mercantile  class  of  society  (for  they  are  most 
suitable,  as  their  labor  would  not  be  much 
changed)  to  establish  and  carry  on  the  work,  sub- 

"  ject  to  the  advice  and  control  of  the  representa- 

-  V  '  tive  committee,  who  should  hold  the  funds,  con- 
^^'1  tract  with,  and  pay  the  former  committee  (or  I 

might  say  agents)  for  their  labor,  and  report  the 
'-'^  'state  of  the  concern  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  This 
is  a  synopsis  of  my  plan  for  washing  our  hands 
clean  of  the  blood  of  the  slave,  and  finally  the 
abolition  of  the  system ;  for  we  having  put  the 

-  'I'i  candle  in  the  candle-stick,  the  people  seeing  the 
•'^  light  would  come  and  join  us  in  the  good  work, 

so  that  slave  labor  would  be  unprofitable,  and  in 
■  t"'  [the  language  of  the  Governor,  "  emancipation 
jfttij  follows  inevitably.^'  I  urge  this  on  your  consider- 
'^'1'  fation.    I  urge  it  on  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  Friend,  it  being  a  peaceful  and  lawful 
means,  for  we  see  the  government  is  in  the  slave- 
holding  power.    350,000  slaveholders  shaping 
'-■■^  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  desiring  to  extend 
:  Si  the  area  of  slavery  and  fill  the  vacancy  by  re- 
opening  the  foreign  slave  trade,  and  shall  we 
M  continue  to  assist  them  by  our  support  ?  or 
shall  we  withdraw  that  support  by  adopting  the 
'0  proper  plan,  or  some  other  on  the  same  principles  ? 
-in  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  above  may  have  a 
3  place  in  your  paper.  A  Friend. 

"  The  rose  of  Florida,  the  most  beautiful  of 
d  i  flowers,  emits  no  fragrance  ;  the  bird  of  Paradise, 
tr;ii  the  most  beautiful  of  birds,  gives  no  song ;  the 
'1?  cypress  of  Greece,  the  finest  of  trees,  yields  no 
fruit.'^ 


THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 
fContinued.) 

By  faithfulness  to  the  revealings  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  were  the  perceptions  of  this  servant 
of  the  Lord  enlarged  and  made  exceedingly  clear. 
In  the  effulgence  of  heavenly  vision  he  exclaim- 
ed,   I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high 
and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple  ; 
above  it  stood  the  seraphim  with  outstretched 
wings,  and  one  cried  and  said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory ;  and  the  posts  of  the  door  moved  at  the 
voice  of  him  that  spake.''  Then  he  saw  his  wretch- 
edness as  a  man,  and  said,  ''Woe  is  me,  I  am  un- 
done; I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  I  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Then  flew 
one  of  the  seraphim  unto  me,  having  a  live  coal  in 
his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  from  off  the  altar, 
and  he  laid  it  upon  my  mouth  and  said,  Lo,  this 
hath  touched  thy  lips,  thy  iniquity  is  taken 
away,  thy  sin  purged."     After  the  ordeal  of 
purification  had  passed  by,  the  query  was  pre- 
sented, "  whom  shall  we  send,  and  who  will  go 
for  us?"     Here  am  I,  send  me."    Now  he  was 
prepared  and  willing  to  convey  messages  from 
the  Almighty,  to  admonish  and  encourage  his 
brethren,  to  warn  them  against  the  spoiler,  and 
to  caution  them  to  beware  of  the  treacherous 
dealer,  to  guard  them  against  delusions  through 
whatever  channel  they  might  come,  and  he  said 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,     the  leaders 
of  the  people  cause  them  to  err,  and  they  that 
are  led  of  them  are  destroyed."     He  saw  the 
mighty  torrent  of  evils  that  abounded  amongst 
them,  and  the  avenues  by  which  they  entered ; 
and  proffered  a  remedy  that  should  be  equal  and 
efl&cient  for  all,  in  the  child  promised,  the  son 
given,  whose  name  should  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father, 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  should  teach  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  and  lead  in  the  way  everlasting. 
Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  should  be  no  end;  upon  him  should  the 
spirit  of  the  Almighty  rest,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  and  knowledge  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
To  him  should  the  gathering  of  the  people  be, 
and  every  man  should  sit  under  his  vine,  and 
his  fig  tree,  and  none  could  make  them  afraid ; 
under  the  shadow  of  his  wing  he  would  gather 
the  Gentiles,  and  his  rest  should  be  glorious. 
Then  anthems  of  praise  would  ascend  from  the 
altar  of  purified  heart?,  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  done  excellent  things,  this  is  known 
in  all  the  earth ;"  he  hath  caused  the  arrogancy 
of  the  haughty  to  cease,  he  hath  laid  low  the 
terrible,  saying  in  his  majesty,  "  I  will  make  a 
man  more  precious  than  fine  g<  Id,  yea,  than  the 
golden  wedge  of  Ophir." 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  holy  Seer;  his  heart 
being  illuminated  by  grace  and  enlarged  in  love, 
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clotlied  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Highest,  moved 
by  his  power,  and  enlightened  by  his  spirit,  he 
looked  far  down  the  vista  of  future  ages,  and  be- 
held the  blessings  of  that  glorious  era,  when 
shadows  should  flee  before  substance,  and  truth 
take  the  place  of  ceremonies,  when  there  would 
be  no  necessity  of  saying  to  a  neighbor  or  a 
brother,  how  shall  we  know  the  Lord,  for  him- 
self would  be  their  teacher,  and  all  should  know 
him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;  he  would  put 
his  law  in  the  heart,  and  print  it  in  the  thoughts 
so  plain  they  that  run  might  read.  Then  the 
Lord  would  be  their  everlasting  light,  their  God, 
their  glory.  Kings  should  come  to  it,  and 
princes  to  the  brightness  of  its  arising ;  the  na- 
tions of  those  that  are  saved  must  walk  in  it,  and 
so  brilliant  should  be  its  inshinings,  ^'  The  light 
of  the  moon  would  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  sevenfold,  as  the  light 
of  seven  days."  S.  Hunt. 
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PHILADELPHIA  FIRST  MONTH  3,  1857, 


In  our  paper  last  week  a  typographical  error 
occurred  in  the  date  of  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  John  Wickham,  which  should  read  1856 
instead  of  1826. 


Died,  On  the  30th  of  1 1th  mo.  1856,  aged  about 
forty-seven,  Sarah  W.  Evans,  wife  of  Nathan  Evans, 
of  Evesham,  New  Jersey,  and  daughter  of  Joshua  and 
Sarah  Roberts  of  the  same  place. 

 ,  At  his  residence  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on 

the  13th  of  llth  mo.  1856,  Benjamin  Warrington, 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  His  patient  waiting  until 
the  period  of  his  departure  should  arrive,  and  his  quiet 
and  peaceful  close^  evince  the  truth  of  the  declaration, 
"  see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die." 

He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  all  meetings  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  an  elder  nearly  all  the 
latter  half  of  his  long  and  peaceful  life. 

His  house  was,  to  an  unusual  extent,  the  home  and 
resting  place  of  Friends  travelling  in  Truth's  service, 
also  the  welcome  retreat  of  all  Friends  w^ho  chose  to 
favor  him  with  their  company,  for  truly  he  seemed 
to  think  it  a  favor. 


Tor  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Friendship — sacred  friendship — were  it  not  for 
thy  benign  influence  how  many  pleasant  places 
would  he  rendered  desolate,  how  many  hearts 
lonely  and  miserable.  The  desert  places  of  earth 
are  brightened  by  thy  smiles,  and  the  weary  sons 
and  daughters  of  toil  are  rendered  happy  by  thy 
presence. 

None  but  the  purest  and  holiest  feelings  should 
be  offered  at  thy  shrine  j  and  the  unhallowed 
things  of  earth  should  come  within  thy  reach 
only  to  be  transformed  into  beauty  and  purity  by 
the  influence  of  thy  power.  Thou  hast  been 
called  a  golden  chain,  and  truly,  for  what  brighter 
link  than  thine  can  cheer  the  way-worn  traveller 
over  life's  tempestuous  sea  ? 


Thou  lightest  the  path  of  the  student  with 
thy  brilliant  ray,  thou  sheddest  a  genial  light 
over  the  chequered  life  of  the  seaman,  and  thou 
deignest  even  to  enter  the  humble  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  scattering  smiles  along  his  toilsome 
way.  This  earth  would  indeed  be  a  dreary  place, 
a  wilderness  for  the  mind  to  dwell  in,  were  it  not 
for  the  sunny  spots  occasioned  by  thy  presence. 

Then  cherish  friendship — true  friendship — for 
a  true  friend  is  a  priceless  treasure,  but  alas  !  too 
seldom  found. 

"  A  friend  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run. 

Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world : 

A  world  in  purchase  for  a  friend  is  gain  ; 

Angels  from  friendship  gather  half  their  joy." 


THE  LATEST  PROMISE  OF  THE  IRON  AGE. 

It  would  require  some  little  measure  of  con- 
sideration to  determine  what  characteristic  would 
best  express  the  spirit  of  the  present  age.  When 
the  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  doings  in  Aus- 
tralia and  California,  golden  seems  to  be  not 
altogether  an  inappropriate  epithet.  A  few  days 
since,  we  chanced  to  be  present  in  a  large  meet- 
ing, in  which  a  ci-devant  lecturer,  who  assumed 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  Parallax — Paradox^  no 
doubt  he  meant — challenged  the  collective  forces 
of  science  to  a  tourney,  undertaking  to  prove 
against  them  all,  that  our  good  old  jolly  round 
world  is  flat:  whereupon,  for  a  little  time,  we 
were  constrained  to  feel  that  the  age  was  a  very 
brazen  one.  Glancing  from  the  brazen  oracle  to 
its  hearers,  the  suspicion  presently  arose,  that 
wooden  might  prove  more  apt  than  either  brazen 
or  golden.  On  the  fast  banks  of  the  Cam,  again, 
the  idea  always  presents  itself  that  mercurial  is 
the  proper  designation.  But  then,  in  moments 
of  quiet  reflection,  that  huge  tubular  bridge, 
which  carries  railway-trains  from  Caernarvon  to 
Anglessey,  across  an  intervening  arm  of  the  sea^ 
comes  back  to  the  mind ;  and  that  mighty  levia-i 
than,  too,  which  is  building  at  Millwall,  and  which 
promises,  after  a  short  interval  of  preparation,  to 
rush  round  the  world  every  three  months,  with  ai 
burden  of  25,000  tons  in  its  ferruginous  shell. 
Yes,  there  is  in  the  composition  of  this  wondrous 
age  an  ingredient  of  higher  importance  than 
either  wood  or  mercury,  gold  or  brass,  and  which 
does  very  much  more  to  confer  upon  it  a  pre- 
dominant feature.  The  age  is  really  an  iron 
one.  Iron,  in  the  hands  of  science,  is  doing  more 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  for  the  advance  of 
civilization,  than  any  other  material  agent  that 
has  been  engaged  in  beneficent  service  since  the 
civilized  history  of  mankind  began.  ' 

The  peculiarity  which  is  chiefly  operative  in 
rendering  iron  of  high  value  in  the  constructive 
arts,  is  the  extraordinary  tenacity  with  which  the 
little  molecules  of  the  metal  hold  together.  They 
grasp  each  other  so  tightly,  that  it  requires  a 
very  powerful  wrench  to  tear  them  asunder.  An 
iron  bar,  of  the  same  size  as  an  oak  beam,  that 
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be  crushed  bj  a  weight  of  400  pounds, 
2000  pounds,  and  come  out  of  the  trial 
[unscathed.  A  square  piece  of  sound- wrought 
ron,  one  inch  thick  and  one  inch  long,  is  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  weight  of  eleven  tons  concen- 
tred upon  its  middle. 

But  there  are  other  properties  accompanying 
this  fivefold  oak-power  of  iron,  which  are  of 
scarcely  inferior  importance  in  a  practical  point 
of  view.  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  steam- 
roller and  steam-hammer,  and  by  the  power  of 
heat,  the  metal  can  be  fashioned  into  any  shape 
that  is  required ;  and  by  the  processes  of  weld 
ing  and  riveting,  masses  can  be  provided  of  any 
size.  It  seems  literally  that  art  is  now  able  to 
oppose  to  the  rude  forces  of  nature  iron  structures 
capable  of  resisting  any  amount  of  destructive 
violence  they  can  bring  into  play.  The  hollow 
beam  which  lies  across  the  Menai  Strait  allows 
railway-trains,  laden  with  hundreds  of  tons,  to 
be  shot  through  it  almost  without  causing  it  to 
bend  from  the  straight  line.  The  Great  Bri- 
tain steam-ship  remained  stranded  for  months  on 
the  rocky  coast  of  Ireland,  amidst  the  fury  of 
the  Atlantic  breakers,  almost  without  a  strain. 
The  Great  Eastern  steam-ship,  when  completed, 
if  taken  up  by  its  extreme  ends,  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  asunder,  with  25,000  tons  hanging  from 
its  middle,  would  sustain  the  weight  as  if  it  were 
no  more  than  twenty-five  ounces.  The  utmost 
violence  of  winds  and  waves  will  no  doubt  be 
trifles  when  compared  with  its  powers  of  endu- 
rance. Even  the  hurricane  bursting  broadside 
upon  the  marine  giant,  will  scarcely  disturb  its 
equanimity  as  it  floats  upon  the  ocean.  Such 
are  the  strength  and  the  adaptability  of  iron  ! 

Then,  too,  iron  is  dug  from  the  ground.  It 
lies  ready  for  use  upon  the  earth  in  inexhaustible 
masses,  which  require  only  to  be  taken  from 
their  natural  repositories,  and  to  be  prepared  for 
the  uses  to  which  mechanics  desire  to  apply 
them.  There,  however,  is  the  rub  :  they  must 
be  prepared  before  they  can  be  used.  The 
strength  and  malleability  of  the  metal  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  its  purity  ;  and  the  native 
ore  contains  various  earthy  minerals  besides  the 
metallic  iron.  It.  is  composed  of  flint,  clay, 
carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  besides  that 
subtile  corrosive  agent  which  holds  its  court  un- 
seen in  the  transparent  atmosphere,  and  which 
chemists  call  oxygen — that  oxygen  which  is  the 
lurking  principle  of  rust.  All  these  things  are 
mingled  together,  in  what  seems  to  be  inextrica- 
ble confusion,  in  iron  ore.  The  workers  of  the 
metal,  however,  know  the  confusion  must  not  be 
inextricable,  and  accordingly,  by  the  persevering 
effort  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  they  have  devised 
a  way  to  extricate  the  giant  from  its  entangle- 
ment. First,  they  roast  the  ore  ;  that  is,  they 
expose  it  to  considerable  heat,  by  making  heaps 
of  mixed  coal  and  ore,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
mass.    The  roasted  ore  gets  to  be  deprived  of 


several  impurities  which  cannot  endure  heat,  and 
becomes  somewhat  light  and  spongy.  Then  it  is 
placed  in  alternate  layers,  with  coke  or  charcoal, 
and  lime,  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  a  refining 
fire  of  a  l3last-furnace.  The  corrosive  oxygen  of 
the  ore,  under  this  treatment,  capriciously  finds 
that  it  has  a  much  stronger  aff"ection  for  one  of 
the  new-comers,  the  charcoal,  than  for  its  old 
associate,  the  sturdy  metal ;  and  so  takes  up  with 
its  fresh  companion,  and  flies  away  with  it  in  the 
state  of  vapor,  vanishing  through  the  air.  The 
flint  and  clay,  in  the  same  way,  make  the  dis- 
covery that  they  are  near  relatives  of  the  lime, 
and  forthwith  strike  up  a  sort  of  family  union, 
forming  among  them  an  earthy  scum  or  slag. 
The  iron,  fairly  put  upon  its  mettle  by  this  base 
desertion,  waxes  furiously  hot,  and  melts  into  a 
liquid.  The  superintendents  of  the  process, 
catching  it  at  this  advantage,  snatch  away  the 
earthy  scum  from  an  upper  opening  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  draw  off  the  molten  mass  through  a 
lower  one,  into  channels  and  moulds  prepared 
for  its  reception.  When  it  runs  into  these  moulds 
it  has  lost  the  principal  part  of  the  impurities 
with  which  it  was  combined ;  it  still,  however, 
retains  enough  to  interfere  with  its  constructional 
integrity.  It  has  stiil  mingled  with  its  mass  five 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  smaller  quantities  of 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  similar  ingredi- 
ents, which  have  the  effect  of  rendering  its  grain 
coarse,  and  its  consistence  brittle.  When  it  has 
cooled  in  the  moulds,  in  this  semi-purified  state, 
it  constitutes  the  crude  pig-iron,  or  cast-iron  of 
the  manufacturers.  This  cast  iron  has  three 
times  less  tenacity,  and  once  and  a  half  less  re- 
siliency, or  power  of  recovering  its  original  con- 
dition, when  slightly  interfered  with,  than  tlie 
metal  possesses  in  its  purest  form. 

In  order  that  cast  iron  may  be  brought  into 
the  purest  condition  the  metal  can  assume,  it  is 
again  melted  in  a  fierce  furnace,  and  then,  when 
molten,  it  is  splashed  about  with  the  end  of  an 
iron  rod.  Corrosive  oxygen  floating  round  in 
the  air,  thus  invited,  enters  again  upon  its  old 
pranks  ;  seizes  more  of  the  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus,  and  flies  off  with  them  as  vapor. 
The  remains  of  other  less  abundant  impurities 
collect  into  a  slight  scum,  and  there  then  re- 
mains tolerably  pure  iron,  which  is  taken  from 
the  furnace  as  it  consolidates  in  cooling,  and 
trensferred  to  "the  anvil,  to  be  there  knocked  and 
kneaded  by  the  hammer,  until  it  gets  dense  and 
close-grained,  or  rather  close-Jihred,  under  the 
repeated  assaults.  This  process  of  preparing  the 
cast  iron  for  the  operations  of  the  forge,  by  agi- 
tating it  when  in  a  molten  state,  is  expressively 
designated  by  the  term  puddling.  When  the  cast 
iron  has  lost  in  the  puddling  four  out  of  five  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  it  has  been  changed  into  steel. 
Steel  is  a  carburet  of  iron,  containing  one  pound 
of  carbon  to  every  ninety-nine  pounds  of  iron. 
When  the  remaining  one  per  cent,  of  carbon  has 
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been  almost  entirely  removed,  theis  remains 
pure  malleable  iron. 

One  great  drawback  upon  tbe  employment  or 
this  process  for  the  preparation  of  malleable  iron, 
has  hitherto  been  the  heavy  expense  of  the  fuel 
that  of  necessity  has  to  be  employed  in  the  re- 
peated meltings.  Some  of  the  best  kinds  of 
iron  are  only  procured  after  six  successive  fus- 
ings.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  it  has  always 
been  found  impossible,  also,  to  prepare  any  very 
large  quantity  at  once.  Founders  have  thought 
they  had  effected  wonders  when  they  have  turned 
out  some  four  or  five  hundredweights  by  one 
puddling.  The  railings  which  surround  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  were  made  ot 
iron,  procured  by  the  puddling  process  in  Sussex 
at  the  expense  of  ^€7000. 

All  this,  however,  appears  now  to  pertain  to 
the  past  rather  than  to  the  present.  A  civil  en- 
gineer of  London  has  just  patented  a  plan  for 
the  preparation  of  'malleable  iron  by  a  new  pro- 
cess, by  which  he  is  able  to  deal  with  the  metal 
in  almost  any  quantity  at  once.  He  has  experi- 
mentally shown  his  ability  to  convert  five  tons 
of  molten  cast  iron  into  a  vast  lump  of  pure 
malleable  iron,  in  thirty-five  minutes ;  and  it  is 
stated  that,  by  the  use  of  his  process,  an  equal 
quantity  of  iron  railing  with  that  which  stands 
round  St.  Paul's  might  be  furnished  at  the  com- 
paratively trifling  cost  of  .£230. 

This  new  process  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  consists 
merely  in  forcing  air  through  the  molten  pig  iron, 
in  the  place  of  splashing  up  the  molten  iron  into 
the  air.  The  molten  iron,  drawn  off  from  the 
slag  in  the  usual  way,  after  the  first  roasting  and 
melting,  is  received  red-hot  into  a  sort  of  basin 
instead  of  into  moulds.  This  basin  has  holes  at 
its  bottom,  communicating  with  a  very  powerful 
pair  of  blast-bellows  worked  by  steam.  The  air- 
blast  is  turned  on  before  the  red-hot  liquid  metal 
is-  received  into  the  basin ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  metal  is  prevented  from  runnicg  into 
the  holes  by  the  out-set  of  the  blast,  and  that 
the  streams  of  air  rush  through  it,  tossing  it 
violently  to  and  fro  with  a  sort  of  fiery  boiling. 
The  fierce  air-blast  forces  the  carbon  combined 
with  the  iron  into  a  furious  combustion^  and  the 
heat  of  the  molten  liquid  is  thus  raised  higher 
and  higher  as  the  blast  goes  on.  The  carbon, 
which  is  a  superfluous  impurity,  is  itself  convert- 
ed into  a  valuable  fuel  through  the  force  of  the 
blast.  First,  a  bright  flame  and  an  eruption  of 
sparks  burst  from  the  mass  ;  then  the  fiery  liquid 
swells,  and  throws  up  the  impurities  to  the  sur- 
face as  a  kind  of  earthy  froth,  which  is  composed 
of  these  impurities  entangled  with  oxide  of  iron 
by  fusion.  The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
burned  ofi"  with  the  carbon,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes, when  the  flame  subsides,  there  remains 
nothing  behind  but  the  perfectly  cleansed  iron, 
ready  to  be  drawn  off  through  the  vent-hole  of 
the  basin,  and  more  pure  than  the  metal  pro- 


cured after  half-a  dozen  successive  fusings  by 
the  old  plan.  The  exact  quality  of  the  iron 
drawn  off  depends,  however,  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  blast  has  been  carried.  The  mass 
passes  gradually,  during  purification,  through 
the  condition  of  cast-steel  and  hard  steel  into 
that  of  soft  malleable  iron.  There  is  an  inter- 
mediate form,  which  Mr.  Bessemer  calls  *  semi- 
steel,^  which  is  harder  than  iron,  and  less  brittle 
than  steel,  and  which  he  states  will  prove  to  be 
of  inconceivable  value  for  all  purposes  where 
lightness,  strength,  and  durability  are  required 
to  be  combined.  The  cast  iron  loses  eighteen 
per  cent,  by  the  time  the  purification  has  been 
carried  to  the  utmost. 

Such,  then,  is  the  new  promise  which  has  just 
been  held  out  in  these  iron  days.  The  metal 
which  is  in  such  enormous  demand  for  works  of 
surpassing  extent  and  strength,  is  to  be  furnished 
in  the  most  perfect  state,  in  tenfold  quantities 
and  with  more  than  a  tenfold  saving  of  the  cost 
of  the  fuel  used  in  the  preparation.  There  is  to 
be  one  roasting  and  one  melting  in  the  place  of 
half-a-dozen  tedious  and  costly  fusings  ;  air  is  to 
be  blown  through  the  molten  liquid,  and  presto 
in  a  few  short  minutes,  huge  masses  of  the  finest 
grained  iron  are  to  be  ready  for  the  hammer  and 
the  anvil.  If  this  promise  be  fulfilled,  the  best 
steel,  which  is  now  worth  from  ^20  to  £30  the 
ton,  will  be  furnished  in  any  required  quantity 
at  the  cost  of  ^66  the  ton,  and  malleable  iron 
will  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  instead  of 
10s.  the  ton.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
this  improved  process  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  will 
produce,  when  generally  adopted,  a  saving  to 
G-reat  Britain  of  a  sum  equal  to  five  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  every  year. —  Chambers'  Journal. 


LACONICS. 

Promptyiess  and  energy. — Do  not  wait  to 
strike  till  the  iron  is  hot^  but  make  it  hot  by . 
striking. 

"  How,"  said  one  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  of 
whom  it  was  said  he  could  toil  terribly,"  "  how 
do  you  accomplish  so  much,  and  in  so  short  a 
time?"  ''When  I  have  anything  to  do,  I  go  and 
do  it,"  was  the  reply. 

Punctuality. — Appointments  once  made  be- 
come debts.  If  I  have  made  an  appointment 
with  you,  I  owe  you  punctuality  ;  I  have  no 
right  to  throw  away  your  time,  if  I  do  my  own. 

Cecil. 

Self-rule. — The  most  precious  of  all  posses- 
sions, is  power  over  ourselves ;  power  to  with- 
stand trial,  to  bear  suffering,  to  front  danger ; 
power  over  pleasure  and  pain  j  power  to  follow 
our  convictions,  however  resisted  by  menace  and 
scorn ;  the  power  of  calm  reliance  in  scenes  of 
darkness  and  storms. 

Progress  in  life. — No  man  becomes  fully  evil 
at  once  ;  but  suggestion  bringeth  on  indulgence  j 
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indulgeQce,  delight;  delight,  consent;  consent, 
endeavor;  endeavor,  practice;  practice,  custom ; 
custom,  excuse  ;  excuse,  defence ;  defence,  ob- 
stinacy; obstinacy,  boasting;  boasting,  a  seared 
conscience  and  a  reprobate  mind. 

Slander. — Believe  nothing  against  another, 
but  on  good  authority;  nor  report  what  may  hurt 
another,  unless  it  may  be  a  greater  hurt  to  an- 
other to  conceal  it. —  W.  Penn. 


THE  "  CHARTER  OAK.'^ 

From  an  Address,  before  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Massa- 
chuselts,  by  Sylvester  Bliss. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Hartford  was  Mr. 
George  Wyllys,  who  appears  not  to  have  arrived 
!  till  a  year  or  two  later,  and  who  became  Grovernor 
I  of  the  colony  in  1642.  Before  coming  to  Ameri- 
ca he  sent  forward  his  steward  to  prepare  a  place 
for  his  residence,  and  who  selected  the  beautiful 
site  wliich  contained  within  its  grounds  this  oak. 
It  was  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  but  far  past  its 
prime,  as  was  evident  from  the  decayed  hollow 
in  its  trunk.  As  the  steward  was  cutting  away 
the  trees  on  the  beautiful  hill-side,  a  deputation 
of  Indians  came  to  him  and  requested  that  he 
would  "  spare  this  old  hollow  oak.^"*  They  said: 
"  It  has  been  the  guide  of  our  ancestors  for  cen- 
turies as  to  the  time  of  planting  our  corn  :  when 
the  leaves  are  the  size  of  mouse  ears,  then  is  the 
time  to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground." 

The  tree  was  spared  at  their  solicitation,  and 
remained  an  ornament  of  the  Wyllys  estate  some 
fifty  years  before  the  occurrence  of  the  historical 
incident  that  give  it  name. 

In  1662,  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  con- 
veying most  ample  privileges  to  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  It  arrived  in  Hartford,  probably 
in  September,  though  its  precise  date  is  not 
known,  and  on  the  9th  of  October  was  publicly  , 
read,  and  entrusted  to  a  committee,  one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Wyllys,  a  magistrate  of  the 
colony,  for  safe-keeping. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  conducted 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  But  in  July, 
1685,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  the  II., 
a  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  governor 
and  company  of  Connecticut  to  appear  and  show 
by  what  warrant  they  exercised  their  powers  and 
privileges.  In  reply,  the  colony  pleaded  the 
charter  granted  by  the  king's  royal  brother, 
made  strong  professions  of  loyalty,  and  begged  a 
continuance  of  their  rights. 

In  1686  two  other  writs  of  quo-warranto  were 
issued  against  the  colony,  requiring  their  appear- 
ance before  his  majesty.  On  the  19th  of  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  Sir  Edmond  Andross 
arrived  at  Boston,  commissioned  as  the  governor 
of  all  New  England.  He  soon  after  wrote  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  that  he  was  empowered 
to  receive  their  charter,  and  requesting  their 
voluntary  surrender  of  it ;  but  the  colony  declined 
BO  doing — a  special  session  of  the  Assembly  hav- 


ing been  called  for  the  consideration  of  that  sub- 
ject. Another  letter  being  received  from  Sir 
Edmond  Andross,  another  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly was  called,  and  they  again  refused  to  surren- 
der it. 

In  October,  1687,  the  Assembly  held  its 
regular  session,  as  usual,  and  continued  till  the 
last  of  the  month.  The  foliage  had  then  fallen 
from  the  trees,  so  that  the  eye  might  look  far 
into  the  surrounding  forests.  In  the  afternoon 
of  one  of  those  mellow  autumnal  days,  Oct.  31st, 
a  troop  of  soldiers,  about  sixty  in  number,  with 
Sir  Edmond  and  his  suite  at  their  head,  were 
seen  emerging  from  the  woods  ;  and  they  encir- 
cled the  place  where  the  Assembly  were  in  ses- 
sion. Sir  Edmond,  with  his  suite,  entered  the 
hall,  demanded  the  Charter  and  declared  the 
government  under  it  dissolved. 

The  Assembly  were  extremely  reluctant  and 
slow  to  surrender  it.  Governor  Treat  represent- 
ed at  what  expense  and  hardship  the  colony  had 
been  planted,  and  that  to  give  up  their  Charter 
was  like  giving  up  life.  The  affair  was  debated 
and  kept  in  suspense  until  lights  were  needed  in 
the  evening,  when  the  Charter  was  brought  in 
and  laid  on  the  table  where  the  Assembly  were. 
Great  numbers  of  people  had  now  assembled, 
and  some  sufficiently  bold  for  any  expediency. 
The  Governor  and  his  associates  then  appeared 
to  yield  the  question,  and  Sir  Edmond  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  table  to  take  the  parchment, 
when  suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguished  and 
they  were  all  in  total  darkness.  There  was  no 
noise  or  confusion,  and  the  candles  were  officious- 
ly relighted,  but  the  Charter  was  gone  ! 

One  Captain  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  silently 
had  seized  it,  and  disappeared  with  it  before  the 
room  was  again  lighted.  It  is  said  by  tradition 
that  Jeremiah  had  often  sat  in  the  moonlight 
with  one  Kate  Wyllys,  beneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  tree  that  her  grandfather's  stew- 
ard had  spared  at  the  solicitation  of  the  red  man; 
and  to  whom  should  he  run  with  the  Charter  but 
to  Kate !  To  deposit  it  in  some  unsuspected  re- 
treat was  of  course  his  object,  and  her  woman's 
ready  wit  at  once  suggested  the  hollow  in  the 
old  Oak.  It  was  hardly  sooner  thought  of  than 
it  was  there  deposited,  where  no  human  eye 
would  think  of  searching  for  it. 

Sir  Edmond  was  disconcerted  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Charter.  He  declared  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  to  be  in  his  own  hands,  ap- 
pointed officers  of  governmcmt,  and  returned 
with  his  troop  to  Boston. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Sir  Edmond  And- 
ross had  been  disconcerted  by  the  Connecticut 
colony.  Twelve  years  before,  when  governor  of 
New  York,  he  appeared  with  an  armed  force  at 
Saybrook,  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  the  colony 
to  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  York.  A  de- 
tachment under  Capt.  Thomas  Bull  had  been 
sent  from  Hartford  for  the  defence  of  Saybrook, 
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and  he  raised  the  King's  flag  on  the  Fort  there. 
Sir  Edmond  did  not  dare  to  fire  on  the  flag  ;  and 
on  learning  that  the  commanding  officer  was 
named  Bull,"  he  was  so  pleased  with  his  spirit 
and  bearing  tlaat  he  said  in  compliment,  "  it  is 
a  pity  your  horns  are  not  tipped  with  silver. 

The  government  of  Sir  Edmond  was  ex- 
tremely arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  but  was  of  short 
continuance.  In  April,  1689,  news  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  Sir  Edmond 
was  seized  and  confined  in  Prison  in  Boston.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  Gov.  Treat  of  Connecticut  resumed 
the  government  of  that  Colony,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  which  had  been  so  securely 
deposited  in  the  old  hollow  tree,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  organic  law  of  Connecticut  till 
the  present  Constitution  took  its  place  in  1818. 

The  Charter  was  beautifully  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  enclosed  in  a  box  of  about  three  feet 
in  length,  in  which  it  was  brought  over,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Hartford  Athenseum, 
with  the  sap  of  the  oak  left  upon  it ;  and  since 
then  this  tree  has  been  known  as  the  Charter 
Oak.  It  has  been  regarded  with  affection  and 
veneration  by  the  people  of  that  State,  and  has 
been  a  kind  of  Mecca  to  all  persons  visiting 
Hartford  city.  A  daughter  of  Secretary  Wyllys, 
the  fifth  in  descent  of  the  first  from  that  name, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Holmes  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of 
his,  as  published  in  his  ^'  Annals"  in  1805  : 

^'  That  venerable  tree  which  concealed  the 
Charter  of  our  rights  stands  at  the  foot  of  Wyllys 
hill.  The  first  inhabitant  of  that  name  found  it 
standing  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  Age  seems 
to  have  curtailed  its  branches,  yet  it  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  the  height  of  its  coloring,  or  richness 
of  its  foliage.  The  trunk  measures  twenty-one 
feet  in  circumference,  and  near  seven  in  diame- 
ter. The  cavity  which  was  the  asylum  of  our 
Charter  was  near  the  roots,  and  large  enough  to 
admit  a  child.  Within  the  space  of  eight  years 
that  cavity  has  closed,  as  if  it  had  fulfilled  the 
Divine  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  reared.'' 


BEGINNING  AT  ONCE. 

Faith  is  the  starting-post  of  obedience ;  but 
what  I  want  is,  that  you  start  immediately,  that 
you  wait  not  for  more  light  to  spiritualize  your 
obedience,  but  that  you  work  for  more  light  by 
yielding  a  present  obedience  up  to  the  present 
light  which  you  ^profess ;  that  you  stir  up  all 
the  gift  which  is  now  in  you,  and  this  is  the  way 
to  have  the  gift  enlarged,  that  whatever  your 
hand  findeth  to  do  in  the  way  of  service  to  God, 
you  now  do  it  with  all  your  might.  And.  the 
very  fruit  of  doing  it  because  of  his  authority,  is 
that  you  will  at  length  do  it  because  of  your  own 
renovated  taste.  As  you  persevere  in  the  labors 
of  His  service  you  will  grow  in  the  likeness  of 
his  character.    The  graces  of  holiness  will  both 


brighten  and  multiply  upon  you.  These  will  be 
your  treasures,  and  treasures  for  heaven,  too, — 
the  delights  of  which  mainly  consist  in  the  af- 
fections and  feelings,  and  congenial  employments 
of  the  new  creature. — Dr.  Chalmers. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TRANSPLANTING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Flaving  for  a  number  of  years  directed  a  por- 
tion of  my  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees,  I  find  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience,  that  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
transplanted  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  the  tree.    And  we  dis- 
cover of  late  an  increasing  inquiry  in  relation 
to  the  best  and  most  efficient  mode  of  trans- 
planting ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  much  informa 
tion  is  still  wanting  to  convince  the  public  mind 
that  a  consistent  and  judicious  course  of  treat 
raent,  a  course  best  calculated  to  preserve  a  uni 
form  growth  of  newly  planted  trees,  and  to  pro 
mote  their  prosperity  and  vigor  through  life 
although  it  may  be  attended  with  some  extra 
trouble  and  expense,  will  in  the  end  prove  most 
beneficial  and  satisfactory.    The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is  the  construction  of  the  borders,  and 
the  component  materials  to  be  placed  about  the 
roots,    Deep  planting  I  conceive  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fatal  errors  in  forming  new  plantations 
and  the  most  difficult  to  correct,  as  the  people 
generally  are   not  sufficiently  aware  of  its  in 
jurious  effects. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  upon  the 
course  practised  by  others,  but  simply  to  point 
out  my  own  experience,  and  the  course  I  have 
adopted  of  latter  years,  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
planting of  fruit  trees  ;  and  this  I  will  mostly 
confine  to  a  small  orchard  of  apple  trees,  eighty- 
five  in  number,  set  in  the  fall  of  1851 ,  which  was 
an  unusually  dry  season,  thus  rendering  trans- 
planting more  difficult.  The  month  previous,  I 
drew  from  a  muck  swamp  four  cart  loads  of  peat 
earth  thrown  up  a  year  previous.  This  I  placed 
upon  the  ground  which  I  intended  for  the  orchard, 
and  added  to  this  the  same  quantity  of  yard 
manure,  carefully  mixing  the  eight  loads  together 
for  decomposition.  Directly  after  harvest  I  laid 
out  the  ground  in  diamonds,  thirty-five  feet  apart 
in  the  rows. 

The  soil  being  rather  a  sandy  loam,  with 
gravelly  subsoil,  I  then  turned  up  a  deep  cut 
back-furrow  one  way  of  the  rows  about  six  feet 
wide,  as  I  intended  cultivating  the  entire  ground 
the  coming  season.  Quite  early  in  the  fall  the 
borders  where  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
trees.  The  holes  were  dug  four  feet  square  and 
two  feet  deep,  carefully  placing  the  surface,  soil 
by  itself,  and  the  subsoil  in  a  separate  heap. 
About  the  middle  of  10th  mo.  we  commenced 
setting  the  trees.  First  filling  the  holes  about 
half  full  of  partially  rotted  sods  from  the  back- 
1  furrow  closely  placed  together.    Then  the  heap 
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'lii  of  top  soil  previously  thrown  out  was  thoroughly 
mixed  with  a  portiou  of  the  compost  heap,  at  the 
^^i;  I  rate  of  one  cart  load  to  about  eleven  trees,  and 
liL:   the  remaining  portion  at  the  hole  filled  with  this 
mixture  of  fine  mould,  leaving  the  mould  in 
the  centre,  where  the  trees  were  to  be  placed, 
some  four  or  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
surface,  and  at  the  borders  about  the  same  depth 
ni  ;  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  mould  to  place  the 
atiji  I  roots  upon  in  the  form  of  a  little  hillock.  After 
lei  !  smoothly  paring  all  the  mutilated  roots,  the  trees 
;;;r;  were  placed  upon  this  mound,  and  the  roots  ex- 
[:;.  tended,  placing  them  in  their  natural  position ; 
.  liii  then  with  a  shovel  the  prepared  mould  was  care- 
;::!,i5  fully  sifted  upon  the  roots,  guarding  them  with 
rani,  the  hand  during  the  process,  in  order  that  the 
rn*  roots  might  be  rightly  arranged,  and  every  crevice 
zli  filled  up,.    The  roots  being  thinly  covered,  we 
reaf.  then  sifted  on  about  two  quarts  of  slacked  lime 
iii  and  the  same  quantity  of  wood  ashes  ;  then  filled 
rri).  np  the  holes  with  the  remainder  of  the  prepared 
liff,   soil,  leaving  the  top  roots  at  the  base  of  the  stem 
vtrj  just  covered,  and  these  top  roots  at  least  four  or 
aioit   five  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surface,  mak- 
toti   ing  this  allowance  for  settling.    This  I  conceive 
,3ii|   very  essential  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
jtlij  '  of  the  tree,  that  it  may  at  all  times  receive  a  suffi- 
5  i    cient  portion  of  light  and  air.    When  placed  in 
,[];    this  position  in  windy,  exposed  places,  they  may 
require  fastening  for  a  time,  by  a  small  stake ; 
in,    but  this  I  did  not  do,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trees. 

(lij  ;  We  then  placed  about  the  base  of  the  trunk 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  or  sods  to  guard  the 
roots  during  the  winter;  this  to  be  entirely  re- 

jpj,  I  moved  the  following  spring. 

jtjj       In  the  early  part  of  spring  I  shortened  in  the 

^[j.    entire  tops,  taking  care  to  balance  the  same,  and 

^Jj    to  remove  all  superfluous  branches,  leaving  from 
I  four  to  six  equally  arranged  on  all  sides,  the 

5  [    trees  being  from  two  to  three  years  old  from  the 
I  bud.    Instead  of  mulching  in  the  spring  with 
coarse  litter  from  the  yard,  as  I  had  previously 
done,  saw-dust  from  the  mill  was  applied,  which 
I  was  found  a  good  substitute,  drawing  the  saw- 
[  dust  from  the  trees  in  the  coming  fall. 

These  trees  all  lived,  and  to  all  appearance 
scarcely  received  any  check  in  their  growth  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  have  continued  to  grow 
and  flourish  beyond  my  expectations,  and  fail 

,^1     not,  more  or  less,  to  attract  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  those  that  pass  by,  especially  those 
that  feel  an  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits. 
The  above  recommendation  I  find  equally  ap- 

i,g  plicable  to  nearly  all  fruit,  as  well  as  deciduous 
and  perennial  trees;  yet  we  find  there  are  ex- 
ceptions  to  this  rule  :  for  instance,  the  dwarf 
pear  tree,  tha,t  is  the  pear  budded,  upon  the 
quince  stock,  which  is  generally  inserted  near 
the  ground,  and  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  years 
should  be  transplanted,  and  the  union  that  has 
taken  place,  set  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface. 


in  order  that  the  entire  quince  stock  may  be  en- 
abled to  throw  out  an  increased  portion  of  roots, 
that  will  give  it  a  permanent  support,  and  more 
equally  balance  the  roots  with  the  top  ;  and  even 
then  the  tops  and  side  branches  should  be  anually 
shortened  in,  which  will  materially  add  to  the 
beauty,  vigor  and  longevity  of  the  pyramid,  and 
increase  the  size  and  fiavor  of  the  fruit. 

Daniel  E.  Gerow. 
Fairfield  Go.,  Connecticut. 

On  reading  the  above  in  manuscript  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  that  I  have  found  in 
my  own  experience,  as  well  as  heard  it  highly 
recommended  by  others,  that  it  is  very  important 
to  wet  the  roots  of  the  trees  just  before  covering 
them  with  the  mould,  as  this  causes  them  to  be 
surrounded  entirely  by  a  coating  of  earth.  I 
should  think  also  that  in  planting  standard  pear 
trees,  the  roots  of  which  are  more  vertical  and 
descend  deeper  than  the  apple,  that  the  hole 
should  not  be  filled  quite  so  full  as  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  surface  at  the  outside  of  the  hole, 
though  of  course  much  would  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  tree ;  but  I  unite  fully  with  D.  E.  G-., 
that  planters  cannot  be  too  careful  in  guarding 
against  settling  their  trees  too  deep  in  the  soil. 

LOTTERIES. 

The  Providence  Journal  is  publishing  a  his- 
tory of  lotteries  in  Rhode  Island,  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  was  scarcely  a  church  or  re- 
ligious society  in  the  State  which  did  not,  at  some 
period  of  its  existence,  derive  advantage  from 
them,  however  shocking  it  may  now  appear. 
Some  societies  built  their  churches  with  money 
raised  through  lottery  grants,  others  received  as- 
sistance after  their  own  means  had  been  exhaust- 
ed, while  others  merely  used  the  money  so  raised 
to  build  steeples,  "  which  would  tend  greatly  to 
the  ornament  of  the  town,"  where  the  steepleless 
churches  stood,  to  set  up  clocks  for  the  great 
convenience  of  the  market  people,"  or  otherwise 
expend  it  in  similar  superfluities. 

BYE-AND-BYE. 

There's  a  little  mischief-making 

Elfin,  who  is  ever  nigh, 
Thwarting  every  undertaking, 

And  his  name  is  "  Bye-and-Bye." 
What  we  ought  to  do  this  minute 

Will  be  better  done,  he'll  cry, 
If  to-nnorrow  we  begin  it — 

Put  it  off" — says  Bye-and-Bye. 
Those  who  heed  his  treacherous  wooing, 

Will  his  faithless  guidance  rue, 
"What  we  always  put  off  doing, 

Clearly,  we  shall  never  do, 
We  shall  reach  what  we  endeavor 

If  on  "  Now"  we  more  rely, 
But  unto  the  realms  of"  Never" 

Leads  the  pilot  "  Bye-and-Bye,'» 
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From  The  National  Era. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  FINLAND.* 
Across  the  frozen  marshes 

The  winds  of  Autumn  blow, 
And  the  fen-lands  of  the  Wetter 
Are  white  with  early  snow. 

But  where  the  low,  gray  headlands 

Look  o'er  the  Baltic  brine, 
A  bark  is  sailing  in  the  track 

Of  England's  battle-line. 

No  wares  hath  she  to  barter 
For  Bothnia's  fish  and  grain  ; 

She  saileth  not  for  pleasure, 
She  saileth  not  for  gain. 

But  still  by  isle  or  mainland. 
She  drops  her  anchor  down, 

Where'er  the  British  cannon 
Rained  fire  on  tower  and  town. 

Outspake  the  ancient  Amptman, 
At  the  gate  of  Helsingfors  : 
Why  comes  this  ship  a-spying 
In  the  track  of  England's  wars  ?" 

God  bless  her,"  said  the  coast-guard, 
<■■'■  God  bless  the  ship,  I  say  ; 
The  holy  angels  trim  the  sails 
That  speed  her  on  her  way  ! 

"  Where'er  she  drops  her  anchor, 
The  peasant's  heart  is  glad  ; 

Wher'er  she  spreads  her  parting  sail. 
The  peasant's  h  art  is  sad. 

"  Each  wasted  town  and  hamlet 

She  visits  to  restore  ; 
To  roof  the  shattered  cabin. 

And  feed  the  starving  poor. 

The  sunken  boats  of  fishers. 

The  foraged  beeves  and  grain. 
The  spoil  of  flake  and  storehouse  ; 

The  good  ship  brings  again. 

And  so  to  Finland's  sorrow 

The  sweet  amend  is  made, 
As  if  the  healing  hand  of  Christ 

Upon  her  wounds  were  laid  !" 
Then  said  the  gray  old  Amptman, 

"  The  will  of  God  be  done  ! 
The  battle  lost  by  England's  hate, 

By  England's  love  is  won  ! 

We  braved  the  iron  tempest 

That  thundered  on  our  shore  ; 
But  when  did  kindness  fail  to  find 

The  key  to  Finland's  door  ? 

No  more  from  Aland's  ramparts 

Shall  warning  signal  come. 
Nor  startled  Sweaborg  hear  again 

The  roll  of  midnight  drum. 

Beside  our  fierce  Black  Eagle 

The  Dove  of  Peace  shall  rest ; 
And  in  the  mouths  of  cannon 

The  sea-bird  make  her  nest. 
"  For  Finland,  looking  seawarc?, 

No  coming  foe  shall  scan  ; 
And  the  holy  bells  of  Abo 

Shall  ring,  *  Good-will  to  man  !' 


Then  row  thy  boat,  oh,  fisher  ! 
In  peace  on  lake  and  bay; 
And  thou,  young  maiden,  dance  again 
Around  the  poles  of  May  ! 

"  Sit  down,  old  men,  together; 

Old  wives,  in  quiet  spin  , 
Henceforth  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Is  the  brother  of  the  Finn!"        j.  i 


*A  late  letter  from  England,  in  ihe  Friends^  Review , 
says  :  "  Joseph  Sturge,  with  a  companion,  Thomas 
Harris,  has  been  visiting  the  shores  of  Finland,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  mischief  and  loss  to  p©or  and 
peaceable  sufferers,  occasioned  by  the  gunboats  of  the 
Allied  squadrons  in  the  late  war,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining relief  for  them."  , 


THE  GUILT  OF  CONTEMPT. 
Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
thou  shalt  not  kill :  and  whosoever  shall  kill,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  but  I  say  unto  you, 
that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a 
cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  and  who- 
soever shall  say  to  his  brother,  raca,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  council  :  but  whosoever  shall  say, 
thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.  Matt.  v. 
21,22. 

In  order  to  take  in  clearly  the  spirit  of  this 
passage,  let  us  settle  in  our  minds  the  import  of 
its  leading  terms.  We  have  here  an  allusion  to 
three  distinct  kinds  of  offence,  and  to  three  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  penalty.  First,  ^'  be  not  angry 
with  your  brother  without  a  cause/'  or  you  shall 
be  in  danger  of  ''the  judgment."  Secondly, 
call  him  nob  Raca/'  or  you  shall  be  in  danger 
of  ^'  the  council."    Thirdly,  say  not  unto  him 

thou  fool/'  or  you  shall  be  in  danger  of  "  hell- 
fire" — the  gehenna  of  fire."  Here  is  a  climax 
of  penalty;  we  infer,  therefore,  a  climax  of  guilt. 
The  "  council"  was  a  subordinate  Jewish  court. 
The  "  judgment"  implies  a  still  higher  authority. 
The  ''■gehenna  of  fire"  may  be  understood  from 
its  uses.  It  means  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  a  place 
near  Jerusalem,  were  once  children  had  been 
sacrificed  to  Moloch,  and  into  which,  long  after- 
wards, it  was  the  custom,  from  the  abomination 
that  attached  to  it,  to  cast  the  dead  bodies  of 
malefastors.  These  and  other  substances  need- 
ing to  be  consumed,  a  fire  was  incessantly  sus- 
tained in  it;  and  thence  it  came  to  be  called  the 
gehenna  of  fire. 

Following  the  analogy  so  common  in  our  Lord's 
— indeed,  in  all  Eastern  teaching,  by  which  the 
spiritual  is  elicited  from  the  literal — we  have 
an  intimation  of  the  order  in  which  these 
several  offences  stand  by  the  decision  of  the 
holiest  and  the  best.  Anger  is  a  passion  of  re- 
sistance ;  and  this  unjustly  or  excessively  per- 
mitted, is  worthy  of  rebuke.  But  resistance 
concedes  to  an  opponent  a  species  of  equality. 
Anger  is  a  passion,  therefore,  that  in  some  sense 
implies  honor  in  the  object,  and  does  not  wholly 
debase  him.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  guilty  as  to 
call  him  "  Raca" — a  term  of  levity  and  ridicule 
which,  by  robbing  its  object  of  the  dignity  that 
anger  presupposes,  merits  a  still  deeper  condem- 
nation. But,  "  Thou  fool" — or,  as  the  original 
more  strongly  has  it,  ''  Thou  impious,  thou 
wretch,"  covers  a  human  being  with  such  odium 
and  such  abhorrence,  that  he  who  applies  the 
phrase  or  entertains  the  spirit  of  it,  subjects 
himself  to  the  reprobation  of  outraged  humanity 
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Ind  offended  Heaven.  He  strips  his  brother  of  all 
l^orth,  of  all  nobleness  ;  he  excommunicates  him 
^om  his  reverence,  from  his  affections,  and  takes 
jpon  his  own  head  the  guilt  of  a  heavy  maledic- 
lion.  Anger  may  be  sinful ;  derisive  ridicule 
iertainly  is  so.    Contempt  is  the  blackest  and 

7,  ihe  worst  of  all.  But  the  passage  involves  a 
!ontrast  as  well  as  a  climax  :  a  contrast  of  the 
;ospel  to  the  law.  The  law  took  note  of  out- 
Vard  transgressions ;  the  gospel,  of  the  inward 

Li;  lisposition.    The  law  made  criminal,  injury  to 

)«  nan's  body,  his  property,  or  his  name;  but  the 
jospel  marked,  with  more  solemn  indignation, 

j^^';  njusfcice  to  his  soul,  the  denial  of  his  spiritual 
;laims,  the  violation  of  his  spiritual  rights. 

:.  i  Contempt,  contempt  of  humanity  in  any  form 
;)f  man,  is  a  great  sin.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
lesus.  That  man  is  of  worth  infinite  and  inef- 
jiffable,  is  the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  of  bis  prac- 
lice,  of  his  life;  the  import  of  his  mission,  the 
'iignificance  of  his  passion  and  his  death ;  and, 

,,f,  :herefore,  to  trample  this  worth  in  scorn,  is  to 

Jjj  bount  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing; 

j|^  to  commit  one  of  the  darkest  offences  known  in 

„jj  the  ethics  of  the  gospel. 

jjjj      We  may  trace  the  guilt  of  contempt  in  the 
3vil  of  its  temper.    Of  course,  I  do  not  speak, 
here,  of  that  sense  of  unworthiness  which  we 
;j(  cannot  help  feeling  for  what  is  vile  and  degrad- 
ling;  I  speak  of  that  harsh  disposition  in  which 
contempt  is  a  habit  or  a  principle.    Thus  con- 
sidered,  it  is  evil,  and  always  evil.    It  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  clothe  itself  with  the  vesture  or 
appearance  of  an  angel.    It  has  the  essence  of  a 
jmoral  atheism ;  and  of  all  atheisms  this  is  the 
.J  iiworst.    If  atheism  of  mere  intellect  be  possible, 
it  does  not  necessarily  exclude  some  broken  as- 
ipirations.    A  speculative  atheism  is  conceivable, 
'which  could  recognize  separate  elements  of  ex- 
cellence,  and  separately  appreciate  them;  and 
though  unhappily  astray  from  a  Supreme  Object, 
lhas  at  least,  in  chaos,  the  substance  of  reverence 
iaud  devotion.    It  may  have  ideals  of  beauty,  of 
truth,  of  power,  and  of  goodness ;  and,  while  it 
does  not  confess  the  personality  of  God,  un- 
consciously,  it  may  do  honor  to  his  attributes. 
.J    But  so  it  is  not  with  moral  atheism  ;  and,  prac- 
tically,  contempt  leaves  the  heart  without  a  God. 
,g   It  wants  all  the  faculties  which  have  affinity  with 
the  godlike. 

Contempt  has  no  faculty  of  admiration.  It 
j  iiapprehends  only  inferiority  and  abasement;  and 
!j   apprehends  them  only  with  partiality  and  false- 
ly \  hood.    It  is  unable  to  discern  honorable  and 
,j  i  honest  qualities  visible  and  distinct,  much  less 
the  claims  of  mere  humanity  when  concealed  by 
many  obscurations.    If,  perchance,  it  mutit  look 
on  that  which  cannot  be  hidden,  and  acknow- 
^    ledge  that  which  cannot  be  denied,  it  looks  with 
no  complacency,  and  it  acknowledges  with  no 
.J    affection.    Presuming  as  it  does,  to  spurn  others, 
\  \  as  unworthy,  it  is  wholly  ignorant  of  that  which 


constitutes  the  deepest  unworthiness.  Until  we 
have  understood  the  capacities  of  a  nature,  we 
cannot  measure  its  abuses;  until  we  have  fathom- 
ed its  capability  for  excellence,  we  know  little  of 
its  ruin  in  transgression.  The  malignity  of  sin 
is  revealed  only  to  the  soul,  when  it  has  com- 
prehended the  divinity  of  goodness.  But  from 
such  comprehension  the  spirit  of  contempt  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  malediction  of  its  own  bitterness. 
Contempt  has,  therefore,  no  faculty  of  rever- 
ence. It  has  no  sense  of  greatness,  no  sense  of 
beauty ;  it  has  no  faith  in  the  spiritual,  and  no 
trust  in  the  human;  it  believes  not  in  the  im- 
mutability of  truth,  it  confides  not  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  right.  It  has,  of  consequence, 
neither  saints  nor  heroes,  neither  martyrs  nor 
patriots ;  but  lives  unfavored  in  the  seclusion  of 
its  own  dark  and  godless  being. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE    POOR   INEBRIATE — HIS  ERROR   AND  HIS 
CURE. 

 Persuasive  kindness  will  do  more 

Than  bitterness  or  scorn. 

A.  petition  is  in  circulation  in  Massachusetts,  in 
favor  of  an  Asylum  for  Inebriates.  The  object 
is  to  supply  them  with  a  home,  wherein 
they  shall  receive  such  treatment  as  will  restore 
them  to  soundness  of  health  and  sanity  of  mind, 
and  also  afford  them  such  facilities  as  will  render 
the  Institution  a  self-supporting  one  for  the  now 
miserable  victims  of  intemperance.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  agitated  again  and  again  in  various 
sections  of  the  Union ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  when  every  leading  city  and 
State  will  regard  it  as  essential  to  have  at  least 
one  Asylum  of  the  kind  referred  to.  Some  of 
our  most  distinguished  medical  men  have  declared 
that  intemperance  is  a  disease,  and  that  in  order 
to  eradicate  it  wholly,  it  should  be  subjected  to 
a  peculiar  treatment  exactly  as  any  other  malady. 
In  New- York,  we  believe,  an  Asylum  of  this 
character  is  now  in  successful  operation.  We 
have  nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  by  kind-heart- 
ed philanthropists,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
Individuals  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  the  inmates  of  our  alms- 
houses and  our  prisons,  state  that  both  are  peo- 
pled to  a  very  considerable  extent  through  the 
agency  of  intemperance — intemperance,  too, 
which  might  be  cured,  if  the  proper  means  were 
applied  to  it.  Many  of  the  poor  wretches  who 
have  become  its  victims,  are  not  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  reform.  They  are  surrounded  with 
all  sorts  of  temptations,  while  they  lack  the 
moral  courage  to  resist.  When,  too,  they  feel 
that  they  are  degraded  beings,  that  they  have 
lost  caste  and  character,  and  that  the  future 
of  this  life  is  comparatively  hopeless  to 
them,  they  are  apt  to  despond  and  despair,  and 
indulge  in  still  more  frightful  excesses.  They 
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hear  no  voice  of  sympathy  and  persuasion,  there 
is  no  home  or  asylum  for  them,  they  are  de- 
nounced as  outcasts  and  criminals,  and  they  are 
often  treated  accordingly.  The  infirmity  is  one 
that  destroys  both  body  and  mind.  It  deadens 
the  sensibilities,  it  brutaiises  the  nature,  and  it 
renders  beings,  who  otherwise  are  calm,  moderate 
and  gentle,  little  better  than  fiends.  This  is  the 
case  with  persons  in  the  higher  conditions  of 
life,  and  where  character  is  involved,  and  educa- 
tion should  exercise  a  moral  influence.  But, 
how  much  more  deplorable  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  friendless,  the  indigent,  the  ignorant  and 
the  weak  !  The  results  in  a  great  many  cases 
are  as  we  have  already  described — despondency, 
despair,  indulgence,  crime,  disgrace  and  shame  ! 
And  yet,  as  already  intimated,  intemperance  is 
curable.  Not  perhaps  in  every  instance,  but  in 
many.  If  this  be  the  .fact,  and  such  is  the 
opinion  of  some'of  the  most  distinguished  medi- 
cal men  of  the  day,  asylums  such  as  have  been 
suggested  in  the  Bay  State  should  be  regarded  as 
among  the  essentials  of  our  social  system.  They 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  good.  There  are, 
moreover,  many  natures  that  yield  before  the  first 
blow  of  adversity.  They  feel  that  the  world  is 
a  blank  to  them,  they  cannot  rally  their  energies, 
but  sink  into  hopeless  lethargy.  It  is  such, 
moreover,  that  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  be 
won  away  by  the  vice  of  intemperance.  They 
cannot  resist  its  fascinations.  They  become 
gloomy  and  depressed  in  spirits,  and  they  seek 
any  excitement,  scarcely  knowing  what  they  do. 
And  when  they  awake  to  ail  the  horrors  of  their 
situation,  the  result  is,  that  they  are  contemned 
and  despised,  and  thus  driven,  perhaps,  to  a 
repetition  of  the  same  error.  To  all  such,  an 
appropriate  asylum  would  afford  at  once  a  means 
of  escape  and  of  restoration.  They  could  fly 
from  the  demon  of  inebriety,  place  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  influence,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  regain  their 
moral  tone  or  nerve,  and  be  able  once  more  to 
enter  among  their  fellow-creatures,  strengthened, 
fortified  and  masters  of  themselves.  This  mastery 
is,  moreover,  much  more  difficult  to  acquire  than 
the  thoughtless  are  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  espe- 
cially so  with  the  weak,  the  irritable,  the  im- 
pulsive and  desponding.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for 
a  victim  of  intemperance  to  be  turned  from  the 
error  of  his  way  by  violence  and  abuse.  He  must 
be  dealt  with  kindly,  gently,  and  even  generous- 
ly. But  this  course  is  seldom  pursued.  The 
vilest  epithets  are  employed,  and  in  many  cases 
the  bitterest  imprecations  are  lavished  upon  him. 
The  efi"ect  is  to  irritate,  madden,  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  resistance,  and  thus  to  confirm  rather 
than  to  cure.  These  are  truths  which  are  al- 
most universally  conceded.  And  yet  they  are 
not  sufficiently  acted  upon.  The  father  who  sees 
his  son  led  away  by  the  temptations  of  gay  so- 
ciety, and  gradually  imbibing  a  taste  for  strong 


drink,  has  a  duty  of  more  than  ordinary  delicacy 
and  responsibility  to  discharge.  He  sliould  not 
denounce  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  leave  the  erring 
youth  to  pursue  the  downward  course  as  fatally 
as  ever;  but  he  should  endeavor  to  win  by  some 
counter-fascination — to  inspire  confidence  and  se- 
cure respect,  not  by  tyranny  and  violence  but  by 
kindness  and  afi"ection,  mingled  withagentle,  yet 
significant  reproof.  And  so  withalmost  every  phase 
in  the  life  of  a  drunkard.  The  infirmity  is  a  fearful 
one_,  but  is  curable  by  the  proper  means,  and 
these  means  should  be  applied  with  the  utmost 
care  and  assiduity.  Asylums  for  the  Inebriate 
are  yet  new  institutions,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  in  a  country  like  ours,  so  full  of  excitement, 
and  with  so  many  chances  and  changes  in  the 
business  world,  calculated  to  induce  to  despon 
dency,  and  to  lead  to  error,  they  seem  to 
us  entitled  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  and  the  philanthropic. — 
Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

■J  iiiiimiii  waaamMviiiiiiiiiii  ii>wi.j,iJMi.)i.jmiiiiiiMniiiiiiiMimB— m^giaga— 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  awd  Meal. — The  unfavorable  character  of 
the  late  foreign  news  has  had  the  effect  of  depressing, 
the  market.  Mixed  brands  are  offered  &t  $6  37  a  6  50' 
per  barrel.  Snaall  sales  of  better  brands  for  honrie 
consumption  at  $6  50  per  bbl.  Sales  of  extra  and 
fancy  brands  at  %1  00  a  7  50.  There  is  very  liitle 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $4  00  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl.  Last  sales  of 
Buckwheat  Meal  at  $2  50  a  $2  75. 
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ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  twelfth  session  of  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  l9th  of  Second  mo.  next,  and  will  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks.  The  usual  branches  comprising 
a  thorough  English  education  will  be  taught,  and 
scientific  lectures  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus 
will  be  delivered.  It  is  situated  three  miles  south- 
west of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
free  of  charge.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal, 
Ercildoun  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SMKDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
12th  mo.  26th,  1856.  6t.  p.  Principal. 

CHESTERFIELD  B-OARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution 
will  commence  the  17th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.3m. 

N&  L.  WARD,  Plain  Bonnet  Makers,  North  West 
,  corner  9th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia, 
nth  mo.  29th.— 2m. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.  The  Winter  Session  ot  this 
Institution  will  commence  on  Second-day  the  tenth  of 
Eleventh  Month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  $70  00  per 
session,  and  no  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  address  either  of  the  under 
signed  DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal, 

HUGH  FOULKE,  jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  0.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
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hme  account  of  the  early  life  and  religious  ex- 
ercises of  Increase  Woodward,  as  found 
among  her  papers. 

(ConclTided  from  page  659.) 

To  William  Woodivard,  New  York. 

Upper  Freehold,  10th  mo.  23,  1799. 
My  dear  William,— Indeed  thou  art  very  near 
fco  my  heart.    I  once  thought  it  would  be  too 
[jreat  a  trial  to  me,  that  either  of  my  children 
lould  go  to  sea.    Many  afflicting  ideas  were 
tinted  in  case  it  so  happened  :  yet,  strange  it 
[s  that  I  should  consent  to  thy  going.    I  con- 
jidered  thee  as  on  a  brink,  unsettled,  and  full  of 
[youthful  ardor.    Idleness  lays  such  an  one  open 
[to  many  dangers ;  and  in  some  respects  I  hoped 
would  be  for  thy  good.    Reason  said,  let  him 
ro :  then  again,  what !  leave  his  native  soil,  his 
family  and  his  friends  !  to  be  turned  out  into  the 
wide  world,  young  and  inexperienced  !  forego  his 
religious  society  and  lose  his  claim  thereto ! 
J;These,  and  many  more,  bore  down  the  scale  with 
eight  and  anxiety. 

What  I  have  felt,  my  son,  neither  words  nor 
pen  can  paint  or  describe.    All  the  consolation 
that  calmed  my  mind  on  thy  behalf,  was,  that  I 
knew  there  was  an  almighty,  overruling  Father  in 
tieaven,  who  supporteth  and  upholdeth  all  things. 
My  prayer  was  to  him,  if  consistent  with  his 
ill,  to  be  thy  guide  and  thy  preserver  in  all  thy 
ays.    Yes,  my  son :  he  will  preserve  thee  un- 
lemished  from  an  impure  world,  if  thou  art 
illing  to  be  so  saved.    Take  heed,  therefore, 
hat  thou  love  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  that 
are  therein  :  for  if  we  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  heavenly  Father  is  not  in  us.    Ought  not 
the  Lord,  the  God  whose  immensity  is  unfathom- 
able, and  his  mercy  infinite,  whose  goodness  and 
kindness  to  frail,  sinful  man  is  abundant,  to  claim 
all  our  love,  our  adoration  and  praise.    For  he 
that  formed  the  eye,  can  he  not  see  ?  and  also 
the  ear,  cannot  he  hear,  and  know  all  the  actions 


and  bent  of  the  hearts  of  his  creatures  ?  and  will 
he  not  recompense  them  according  to  their  de- 
serts? yes;  surely.  Therefore,  my  son,  devote 
a  little  of  thy  fleeting  time  to  serious  meditation, 
that  thou  mayst  become  acquainted  with  thine 
own  heart, — for  there  the  immortal  seed  lies  hid. 
The  pearl  of  great  price,  the  seed  of  the  kingdom, 
is  hid  in  the  earthly  mind  ;  but  not  being  enough 
desired  and  sought  after,  is  it  not  kept  from 
growing  up  in  thee,  by  worldly  thoughts  and 
pleasures  ?  We  love  the  present  world,  and  so 
do  not  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  within  us. 

Beware,  my  son,  that  thou  quench  not  the 
spirit,  nor  despise  the  strivings  of  the  immortal 
Witness,  which  moves  in  thee  to  produce  a  new 
birth,  that  would  bring  forth  in  thee  a  new  man- 
ner of  life ;  a  life  of  holy  living,  and  fruits  of 
righteousness,  the  end  of  which  brings  peace  and 
joy,  and  a  humble  confidence  of  being  a  child  of 
God. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  are  those  who  through 
faithfulness  attain  to  this  knowledge.  Though 
storms  arise,  it  cannot  be  shaken ;  though  the 
sea  lift  up  its  waves,  and  the  winds  blow  as  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  they  shall  lift  up 
their  heads  in  hope  above  them  all.  Trials  are 
permitted  for  our  refinement ;  for  the  righteous 
are  tried  as  in  the  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the 
furnace  of  adversity.  Bear  with  my  serious 
strain,  my  son.  Seriousness  becomes  dependant 
mortals.  We  are  commanded  to  prove  all  things, 
and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Mayst  thou, 
my  dear  son,  do  so,  is  the  fervent  wish  of  thy 
affectionate  mother. 

Mind  thy  business  steadily  like  a  sober, 
honest,  solid  man.  I  wish  thee  to  take  every 
step  with  caution.  Beware  of  trusting  unprin- 
cipled men,  and  let  a  righteous  principle  be  thy 
foundation, — then  will  peace  rest  on  thy  attain- 
ments. I  wish  thou  mayst  flourish,  and  nse  to 
be  a  beautiful  flower  or  plant  in  our  garden  ;  so 
that  through  thee  the  name  of  a  Woodward  may 
be  deservedly  respected.  Be  steady,  punctual 
to  thy  word,  and  think  twice  before  thou  speaks 
once.  Do  not  be  wild,  vain  or  flighty ;  but  keep 
in  the  true  medium.  O  William,  I  want  thee 
to  be  an  accomplished  man  ;  and  the  way  to  be- 
come such  is  to  mind  the  Truth  j  it  will  make 
thee  an  example  for  others  to  admire  and  to 
follow.  Thy  mother  hath  endeavored  to  direct 
thy  infant  steps,  and  guard  thee  from  falling  into 
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wrong  paths  :  and  where  I  have  fallen  short,  may 
I  be  forgiven.  My  intentions  have  been  pure, 
however  sullied  by  adverse  occurrences.  Deep 
have  been  my  provings  in  my  progress  through 
life;  when  the  torrents  of  adversity  have  borne 
down  and  nearly  crushed  my  natural  reason ;  yet 
I  could  say  as  in  the  language  of  Jonah,  "  Out 
of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  thou  heardest 
my  voice."  When  I  remember  these  things,  I 
am  bowed  as  in  the  dust,  acknowledging  the 
gracious  dealings  of  Almighty  wisdom,  in  calling, 
leading  and  preserving  me  through  the  wilder- 
ness, wheu  clouds  and  darkness,  and  even  the 
floods,  which  the  dragon  cast  forth  to  drown  the 
birth  of  good  desires,  beset  me  round.  These 
good  desires,  were  begotten  by  the  powerful 
principle  of  Truth  in  my  heart ;  but  that  which 
is  at  enmity  with  the  good  would  draw  down  the 
affections  to  earth,  or  settle  the  mind  at  ease. 
So  that  there  is  need  always  to  watch  and  to  pray 
without  ceasing,  in  order  to  witness  Divine  ap- 
probation. 

I  feel  that  nature  is  on  the  decline,  and  my 
faculties  weakening ;  therefore  I  want  the  help  of 
my  dear  children  to  watch  my  steps,  lest  I  stum- 
ble and  fall.  Let  us  then  take  heed,  my  son ; 
and  so  run  as  to  obtain  a  glorious  crown  at  last, 
that  we  may  join  the  host  of  holy  spirits  made 
perfect  through  suffering. 

Dost  thou  go  to  Friends'  meetings  ?  or  hast 
thou  quite  thrown  off  the  esteem  thou  ought  to 
have  for  thy  mother's  profession,  and  which 
should  be  thine  also.  0  William,  seek  true  wis- 
dom. It  is  a  glorious  ornament.  May  blessings 
from  beneath,  and  blessings  from  above,  be 
showered  down  on  thy  head,  who  art  thus  sepa- 
rated from  thy  brethren,  and  from  thy  affectionate 
mother, 

Increase  Woodward. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  1800,  my  son 
William  Woodward  was  visited  with  a  solemn 
call  to  prepare  for  death ;  and  I  hope  he  did  im- 
prove his  short  stay  in  this  world,  which  was  four 
months  and  ten  days.  He  departed  this  life  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  5th  month,  1800. 

Thus  are  the  cares  and  exercises  of  my  mind 
on  account  of  my  dearly  beloved  son,  ended  in 
his  removal  from  this  changing,  uncertain  ele- 
ment. And  now,  we  hope,  he  rejoices  in  heaven. 
So  it, — wishes  the  parent,  who  much  desired 
his  mernal  peace. 

Alas  1  my  beloved  son !  how  wast  thou 
changed  !  Though  thou  wast  like  the  goodly 
cedar,  a  little  while  ago,  thou  art  now  blasted 
and  fallen !  fallen  as  from  high  places,  and 
brought  down  by  an  adverse  wind,  too  powerful. 
The  mildew,  the  blight,  and  decay  have  struck 
at  thy  root ;  and  thou  art  fallen,  withered,  and 
gone  from  mutability ; — thy  prospects  all  broken, 
— and  a  final  disappointment  of  thy  hopes !  Thus 
are  the  expectations  of  men  cut  off,  as  to  the 
things  of  this  world. 


Thou  wast  endued  with  bright  and  quic 
talents  ; — flushed  with  earnest  intentions  to  gai 
what  is  called  an  independent  fortune,  the 
grasped  at  the  vain  shadow, — the  perishing  good 
of  this  world  !  But  alas  !  the  keen  scythe  of  ad 
yersity  and  death,  in  one  awful  moment,  has  pu 
an  end  to  all  thy  prospects,  thy  hopes,  and  th 
life  !  Cut  off  in  the  prime  of  thy  manhood,  tho 
art  gone  down  forever  to  the  silent  grav 
Though  thy  life  was  checkered  with  vanity,  yc 
through  thy  Redeemer's  mercy  thy  close  wa 
favored  with  a  peaceful  calm  :  and  though  night 
a  perpetual  night,  hath  shut  the  scenes  of  thi 
world,  yet  thy  spirit  liveth,  and,  we  hope,  re 
joiceth  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  peace. 


ESTHER  TUKE. 

Dear  Friend,  S.  E. — Under  the  humblini 
dispensation  we  have  lately  passed  through,  m; 
mind  hath  many  times  been  drawn  near  to  thee 
and  after  the  departure  of  our  dear  friend  Johi 
Woolman,  there  seemed  a  strong  inclination  tt 
salute  thee  with  a  few  lines,  and  let  thee  know  i 
little  how  he  was  in  the  course  of  his  painfu 
affliction.    And  though  it  may  now  seem  rathei 
a  repetition,  as  several  accounts  have  been  sen: 
to  London,  yet  as  no  one  was  more  with  him 
nor  had  greater  opportunities  to  observe  the  stat(  ^^J'  ^ 
of  his  mindj  a  few  hints  concerning  him,  with  i 
copy  of  some  expressions  dropped  at  sundrj  ^^^'^ 
times,  I  believe  will  not  be  unacceptable.    H(  ^f'"^' 
was  exceedingly  afraid  from  the  first,  of  giving 
needless  trouble  to  any ;  but  his  disorder  increas 
ing  so  much  that  constant  attendance  was  neces 
sary,  he  desired  I  would  stay  with  him,  and  no 
sleep  out  of  the  house,  till  I  saw  an  alteration 
which  I  very  willingly  complied  with.  Am 
though  it  was  exceedingly  trying  to  see  hinj  "'^"'^i 
labor  under  unspeakable  affliction,  and  I  coul4  ''f^' 
render  so  little  relief,  yet  I  have  many  time#™P 
been  thankful  in  being  favored  to  attend  him 
for  as  I  never  saw  one  bear  so  much  before,  so 
never  beheld  the  like  fortitude,  patience,  ano 
steady  resignation.    His  hope  and  confidence 
was  so  strong  and  firmly  fixed,  that  the  greatest 
storms  of  affliction  were  not  able  to  move  him 
or  ever  cause  him  to  utter  one  impatient  word 
indicating  he  thought  any  thing  too  hard :  anc 
though  he  was  not  free  to  take  much  medicine 
yet  he  attended  so  much  to  the  progress  of  theP^^K 
disorder,  and  his  own  feelings  as  to  what  suited^  Cxiari; 
for  healing,  or  cooling  nourishment,  &c.,  thal!| my 
our  apothecary,  a  man  we  think  of  singular  judg^ 
ment  in  that  disorder,  not  a  Friend,  said,  he  did! 
not  know  how  he  could  be  better  ordered  than! 
he  ordered  himself ;  except  towards  the  last, 
seemed  to  need  something  more  cordial,  and 
which  he  was  not  unwilling  to  take,  but  hisPertii 
throat  was  then  so  closed  that  he  could  not 
swallow  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  yet  often 
strove,  when  it  was  distressing  to  see  him  under 
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lis  great  weakness  and  the  pain  that  it  caused 
aim ;  and  at  times  he  quietly  said,    I  believe  I 
■  t\l  must  in  a  little  time  give  it  over  and  try  no 
f  nore;'' and  it  seemed  twice  wholly  closed  up. 
(But  as  a  further  detail  of  these  painful  circum- 
jtances  cannot  be  of  use,  and  are  exceedingly 
^'i  ifiFecting  to  me  to  relate,  shall  leave  them  and 
<^  iay,  that  though  to  us  he  appeared  in  some  things 
iingular,  and  the  path  he  trod  straiter  than  the 
''I'  !  iberty  some  of  us  have  thought  that  the  truth 
1  jives,  yet  I  may  say  to  thee,  that  I  cannot  help 
^tii  ;hinking,  it  was  the  way  truth  led  him.  And 
'''^  i  ihough  it  is  not  for  us  to  endeavor  to  step  into 
f-,\  he  same  strait  way,  except  from  the  like  call, 
yet  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  are  allowed  more 
dberty,  and  can  in  a  more  comfortable  manner 
mjoy  the  temporal  blessings  afforded  us.  And  on 
i-ooking  at  this,  and  the  little  comfort  he  had,  it 
uVii        cause  of  stumbling  to  my  mind,  and  brought 
;li  J  ne  to  an  enquiry,  what  returns  I  made,  and  how 
otlij,  'ar  I  walked  answerable  to  what  I  enjoyed  far 
jjjl  5eyond  merit.    I  have  sometimes  thought  his 
itigj  jingular  abstemious  way,  so  conspicuous  and 
jinj,  itriking,  may  be  a  means  to  draw  divers  others 
pjijf  :o  the  like  examination  ;  and  I  know  of  nothing 
fjti;  ,n  this  luxurious  and  licentious  age  more  likely 
ense  '®  begin  a  reformation,  than  a  solid  consideration 
yii  )f  this  sort.    Do  we  not  see  how  pride  and  super- 
pjfj  iuity,   in  meats  drinks  and  apparel,  abound 
imongst  us,  and,  like  a  torrent,  seem  to  carry  all 
before  them,  and  I  think  cry  loudly  for  a  stop  ? 
,  J  For  my  part,  the  prospect  is  often  so  distressing, 
an  account  of  training  up  our  own  children,  and 
the  like  dif&culties  other  religious  parents  lay 
under,  that  my  life  is  often  a  life  of  mourning 
md  lamentation  ;  for  it  seems  scarce  possible  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  walk 
^1  md  if  we  could,  there  seems  little  probability, 
g  [jj  svithoutsomething  extraordinary,  that  they  would 
be  kept  in  it;  such  is  the  example,  such  the 
-living  way  in  general,  and,  with  sorrow  it  may 
be  said,  in  many  that  should  be  as  leaders.  If 
this  good  man's  example  in  life  and  in  death 
should  have  a  tendency,  as  I  hope  it  may,  to 
draw  some  to  inspect  a  little  closer  than  they 
have  hitherto  done,  we  should  be  careful  how  we 
take  off  the  weight,  by  blaming  a  singularity, 
which,  if  compared  with  our  holy  Pattern,  we 
shall  find,  I  think,  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
And  now  1  hope,  though  we  are  pretty  much 
J  jl  strangers  to  each  other,  as  to  the  outward,  that 
'^jjji  thou  wilt  be  sensible  that  my  thus  communicat- 
ing my  private  thoughts  is  in  that  love  in  which 
there  is  freedom,  and  with  a  hope  that  thou  wilt 
^'jltreat  me  in  like  manner.    I  am  far  from  suppos- 
ing  thou  hast  judged  hardly  of  John  Woolman, 
'  if  but  I  believe  some  here  away  will,  and  would  be 
glad  perhaps  to  find  flaws  in  his  singularity,  to 
3over  themselves,  and  stave  off  a  narrow  scrutiny 
and  inspection  into  their  own  conduct  and  ex- 
ample. 


jij.if 


lieving  that  his  day's  work  is  finished,  and  his 
measure  of  suffering  filled  up :  and  I  scarce  ever 
expected  his  recovery  during  his  sickness,  though 
there  were  many  favorable  symptoms,  for,  on 
looking  at  the  path,  and  the  unspeakable  difficul- 
ties that  would  attend  his  travelling,  &c.,  it 
seemed  often  clear  to  me  that  he  would  be  de- 
livered from  it  by  death,  or  have  liberty  in  his 
mind  respecting  the  use  of  some  things.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  ihere  might  be  a  providential 
hand  in  his  taking  and  dying  with  the  small-pox, 
for  if  he  had  gone  off  in  almost  any  other  dis- 
order, one  might  have  feared  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  hardships  he  was  exposed  to,  had 
occasioned  it ;  but  for  this  disease,  his  manner 
of  living  might  seem  a  fit  preparation  ;  and  the 
apothecary,  so  skilful  in  it,  said,  before  he  saw 
him,  that  no  person  living  as  he  understood  he 
had,  could  be  much  afflicted  by  having  a  great 
load  of  small  pox.  But  he  found  his  mistake, 
and  diligently  attended  him,  expressing  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  his  recovery  ;  and  divers 
times,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment to  see,  as  he  said,  such  a  perfect  and  up- 
right man  upon  earth.  John  Woolman  fre- 
quently conversed  with  him,  with  great  openness, 
and  when  he  deviated  in  his  judgment  from  the 
Doctors,  he  gave  such  reasons  as  were  to  him 
satisfactory.  He  attended  the  funeral,  and  said 
afterwards,  he  could  scarce  forbear  giving  testi- 
mony to  the  audience  concerning  him,  but  for- 
bore, knowing  it  would  be  an  intrusion  upon  us. 
Indeed,  a  Methodist  preacher  said  a  few  words 
at  the  grave  side,  with  which  divers  of  us  were 
well  satisfied,  though  not  prudent  to  tell  him  so. 

I  think  now  to  conclude,  being  rather  afraid 
of  being  tedious  ;  after  saying,  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  be  disappointed  at  not  seeing  thee 
here ;  but  as  thou  intended  it,  I  would  hope  we 
may  yet  see  thee  before  thy  return ;  which  would 
be  a  little  reviving  in  these  drooping  days,  to 
thy  sincere  friend  and  poor  little  fellow  traveller 
in  the  hope  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 

Esther  Tuke. 

YorJi;,  lOth  mo.  Uth,  1772. 


Some  persons  think  of  obedience  as  if  it  were 
nothing  else,  and  could  be  nothing  else,  than 
servitude.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  con- 
strained obedience  is  so.  He  who  obeys  by 
compulsion  and  not  freely,  wears  a  chain  upon 
his  spirit,  which  continually  frets  and  torments, 
while  it  confines  him.  But  this  is  not  Christian 
obedience.  To  obey  with  the  whole  heart,  in 
other  words,  to  obey  as  God  would  have  us,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  to  be  perfectly  resigned 
to  the  will  of  Grod.  And  he  must  have  strange 
notions  of  the  interior  and  purified  life,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  obedience  which  revolves  con- 
stantly and  joyfully  within  the  limits  of  the 
Divine  will,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  servitude. 
On  the  contrary,  true  obedience,  which  has  its 
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seat  in  the  affections^  and  which  flows  out  like 
the  gushing  of  water,  may  be  said,  in  a  very 
important  sense,  to  possess  not  only  the  nature, 
but  the  very  essence  of  freedom. 

A  Narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  John  Philly 
and  William  Moorej  in  Hungary  and  Aus 
tria. 

[Continued  from  page  659.] 

When  they  had  got  through  with  all  this 
and  could  find  no  contradiction  in  what  we  said, 
they  invented  a  falsehood,  and  the  marshal  came 
to  me  and  said,  John  had  told  him  I  had  no 
money  of  my  own,  but  what  I  had  was  his, 
and  then  bade  me  tell  him  how  it  was.  I  knew 
this  to  be  false,  and  that  they  did  but  seek  some 
occasion  against  us,  but  we  kept  to  the  truth  and 
their  expectation  failed  them.  They  then  told 
me  that  there  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  men  of 
note,  out  of  the  neighboring  quarters,  appointed 
to  hold  a  court  of  justice  upon  us,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  deaths  we  should  die.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Inquisitor  came  and  desired  me  first  to 
write  some  of  the  heads  of  my  religion,  which 
I  did,  and  he  raged  very  much  at  some  of  thera." 

John  Philly  being  much  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Inquisitor  and 
priests,  and  how  they  were  plotting  to  take  away 
their  lives,  was  desirous  to  bring  their  case  be- 
fore the  governor,  and  seeing  him  pass  in  his 
coach,  he  cried  out  to  him,  on  which  the  govern- 
or sent  to  know  what  he  would  have.  John  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  questions  which  had  been 
put  to  them  when  they  were  racked,  and  also 
with  their  answers,  in  which  he  told  him  no 
contradiction  or  untruth  was  found.  He  after- 
ward obtained  pen  and  ink  and  wrote  to  him 
more  fully  on  the  subject,  for  he  strongly  sus- 
pected, and  not  without  good  ground,  that  the 
Inquisitors  and  priests  had  perverted  their  an- 
swers. Conscious  of  his  evil  deeds  towards  these 
harmless  meuj  the  Inquisitor  got  possession  of 
the  letter  to  the  governor  and  sought  to  conceal 
it;  but  JohUy  having  another  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  the  governor,  informed  him  thereof, 
and  he  directe'd  that  the  letter  should  be  given 
to  William  Moore  to  translate  for  him,  which 
was  done. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Inquisitor  informed 
them  they  might  go  out  and  work  at  throwing 
earth  into  a  wheelbarrow,  by  which  they  could 
earn  nearly  two-pence  a  day  to  buy  bread — ob- 
serving, that  the  balance  of  their  money  which 
remained  in  his  hands  was  but  little  to  pay  for 
the  pains  he  had  been  at,  and  that  the  marshal 
and  executioner  mus!;  have  some  for  their  trou- 
ble. Our  friends  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of 
work  thus  made  them,  both  for  the  sake  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  and  in  the  hope  that  their  suf- 
ferings being  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
people,  might  move  some  to  compassion,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  their  enlargement.  Comor- 


ra  contained  a  considerable  numberof  Luthe: 
and  Calvinists  who  commiserated  their  condition 
but  who  dared  not  converse  with  them  oi 
visit  them  in  the  castle.  Sometimes  the  marshal 
would  not  allow  them  to  go  out,  and  at  others  he 
would  keep  back  their  wages,  and  on  those  called 
saints-days,  they  got  no  work,  so  that  their  al 
lowance  of  food  would  have  been  small  had  nol 
some  kindly  disposed  women,  whose  hearts  the 
Lord  moved  with  pity  towards  them,  supplied 
their  necessities. 

During  nearly  all  the  time  since  their  arrestJI 
William  and  John  had  been  kept  apart,  which 
was  a  great  addition  to  their  affliction,  depriving  ■ 
them  of  that  mutual  support  and  sympathy,;  r. 
which  fellow-sufferers,  in  a  Christian  cause,  de-i  ; 
rive  from  the  company  and  converse  of  eacb( 
other.    They  now,  however,  obtained  permission  j 
to  be  together ;  and  had  fresh  evidence  that  that  j, 
gracious  and  merciful  Being,  whom  they  wer^  tioned 
endeavoring  to  honor  and  serve,  was  watching  ^  ^ 
over  and  caring  for  them.  ,  i^^'j^. 

They  both  wrote  again  to  the  governor,  acs  ^^^^ 
knowledging  his  moderation  toward  them,  in  re^ 
fusing  to  comply  with  the  cruel  desires  of  theii 
enemies,  and  laying  their  case  before  him.  The 
Inquisitor  intercepted  these  letters  also,  but  the 
governor  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  obliged 
him  to  give  them  up,  and  their  chains  were  soon 
after  taken  off. 

After  some  time  several  oflScers  of  the  govern- 
ment came  to  view  the  garrison,  and  William 
and  John  were  summoned  before  them.  On 
their  way,  the  marshal  threatened  them  with 
hanging  on  a  new  .gallows  which  had  been  that 
day  erected ;  and  at  the  table  sat  a  priest  who 
manifested  great  enmity  to  them,  saying  they 
had  forfeited  their  lives.  William  told  him 
"they  thirsted  for  their  blood,  and  the  officers 
hearkened  to  them,  but  as  for  him  and  his  com- 
panion they  had  none  but  God  to  plead  for  them.'l 
The  priest  put  many  sophistical  arguments  toi 
William,  evidently  designed  to  ensnare  him;  but 
some  of  the  others  wishing  to  converse  with  him^ 
he  was  enabled  to  speak  the  truth  to  them  with 
much  boldness. 

In  one  of  the  letters  which  John  Philly  wrotd 
to  the  governor,  after  stating  their  case  and  th© 
hardships  they  underwent,  he  made  some  allu- 
sion to  appealing  to  the  higher  power;  and  after 
they  had  been  prisoners  about  sixteen  weeks,  the 
governor  said  he  should  send  them  thither  aci 
cordingly.  Iron  bolts  were  put  on  their  feet,J 
and  under  a  guard  of  four  soldiers  they  were 
conveyed  in  a  wagon  to  Vienna,  and  delivered  to 
Lord  Francis,  of  Nadasti,  privy  counsellor  and 
lord  chamberlain  to  the  emperor. 

On  the  following  morning  they  were  brought 
before  him  and  several  other  lords  of  the  empire, 
by  whom  they  were  examined  respecting  their 
religion  and  other  matters ;  and  although  some 
of  them,  particularly  the  secretary,  appeared  to 
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e  affected  by  their  answers,  and  none  made 
ny  objection,  yet  they  passed  sentence  that 
hey   should  be  burned,  if  they  would  not 
^B»nibrace  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  their  law 
derating  only  that  and  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
p^^_7inistic,  and  enacting  that  whosoever  brought 
^l'  my  new  religion  there  should  be  burned.  Under 
;his  cruel  sentence,  John's  mind  was  divinely 
^!  jupported,  and  he  encouraged  his  companion, 
^f^elling  him  the  power  of  the  Lord  would  divide 
tbeir  council,  which  they  were  afterwards  told 
^uras  the  case,  by  an  Irish  priest  who  appeared  to 
!be  kindly  disposed  toward  them.    He  was  sent 
to  procure  from  them  a  written  account  of  their 
religion,  which  they  accordingly  drew  up  in 
English  and  gave  to  him,  and  William  afterward 
translated  it  and  put  it  into  Nadasti's  hands. 
Soon  after  this  a  priest  was  sent  to  console  them, 
Vho  read  to  them  out  of  the  catechism,  and  ques- 
ioned  them  concerning  the  creed,  sacraments, 
[ass,  &c.,  but  their  threats  and  endeavors  being 
ilike  ineffectual  to  shake  the  constancy  of  these 
friends,  or  induce  them  to  abandon  their  religion, 
Ithey  were  sent  to  a  place  five  miles  from  Vienna, 
where  they  fell  into  the  power  of  some  priests 
ho  were  very  cruel  to  them,  and  their  lives  were 
m  great  peril.    They  caused  them  to  be  again 
Isearched  and  their  books  and  papers  taken  away, 
and  imprisoned  them  in  a  small  hole  where  were 
gome  Turks  who  were  ironed  and  in  the  stocks. 

The  next  day  they  took  them  to  what  they 
icalled  their  churches,  and  endeavored  to  compel 
ithem  to  take  off  their  hats  to  their  images,  and 
when  they  could  not  prevail,  they  put  iron 
shackles  on  their  hands,  which  were  so  small  that 
when  the  lock  was  forced  in,  they  occasioned 
Isuch  extreme  pain  that  our  friends  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out,  at  which  they  appeared 
pleased.  Then  they  threatened  to  carry  into 
execution  the  inhuman  sentence  which  had  been 
so  unjustly  pronounced  upon  them,  and  told  of 
several  instruments  of  cruelty  by  which  they 
tortured  persons,  and  that  they  could  give  them 
a  taste  of  their  strong  arguments  for  converting 
heretics,  such  as  putting  hot  brass  or  copper 
plates  upon  their  breasts,  burning  them  under 
their  arms,  &c.  Through  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  who  was  their  present  help  and  comforter, 
these  constant  sufferers  were  enabled  to  hold  fast 
the  profession  ef  their  faith  without  wavering, 
and  to  avoid  being  ensnared  by  their  artifices  or 
shaken  by  their  threats. 

Having  nothing  but  the  floor  to  lie  upon,  in 
the  narrow  dungeon  to  which  they  were  confined, 
William  desired  one  of  the  priests  to  use  them 
more  like  men  or  Christians,  and  give  them  some 
straw  to  lie  on,  for  they  were  worse  off  than  the 
Turks ;  but  the  only  reply  he  got  was,  that  they 
considered  them  worse  than  the  Turks  : — and 
about  the  same  time  they  pressed  them  very 
much  to  take  some  drink  which  they  had  pre- 
pared for  them,  but  suspecting  it  to  be  poisoned, 


they  would  not  partake  of  it,  on  which  one  of 
the  priests  said  in  Latin,  "it  is  suspected." 

But  though  they  could  procure  nothing  to  lie 
upon,  yet  William  says,  "  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  we  slept  well  in  our  shackles  upon 
the  besoms  in  the  corner;  yes,  better  than  could 
be  expected,  though  my  wristband  pained  me 
much.  The  priests  and  others  sought  much  to 
discourage  us;  and  as  I  was  one  day  sitting  upon 
a  bench,  musing  on  our  situation,  and  thinking 
^  Lord  help  us — what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this 
— will  they  have  power  to  murder  us  here,  where 
few  may  know  of  it,  there  being  no  other  sects 
to  be  witnesses,  as  there  were  at  Comorra  '/  my 
mind  was  turned  inward,  and  on  a  sudden  it  was 
as  if  I  saw  a  man  clothed  in  white,  sitting  on  a 
white  horse,  riding  in  haste  toward  me,  as  if  to 
rescue  me.  Gfhis  comforted  me,  believing  it  was 
from  the  Lord  to  encourage  me,  lest  I  should  be 
too  much  cast  down.  On  the  same  day  a  mes- 
sage came  from  the  earl,  signifying  his  displea- 
sure with  the  proceedings  against  us." 

Who  this  earl  was,  or  what  office  he  held  in 
the  government,  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the 
records  respecting  these  Friends,  but  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  he  was  a  person  exercising  the 
highest  civil  authority  in  the  place.  The  manner 
in  which  he  beeame  particularly  interested  on 
behalf  of  our  friends,  is  a  striking  proof  how 
Divine  Providence  is  often  pleased  to  raise  up 
instruments,  even  from  those  who  seem  most 
unlikely  to  aid  in  his  gracious  designs  on  behalf 
of  his  servants,  and  furnishes  additional  induce- 
ment to  trust  in  the  Lord,  even  under  the  most 
unpropitious  and  discouraging  circumstances. 

Adam  Bien,  who  acted  as  barber  to  the  earl, 
had  been  educated  among  the  Hortesche  Breth- 
ren, and  being  favored  in  his  early  years  with 
some  degree  of  Divine  illumination,  his  under- 
standing was  opened  to  see  the  nature  of  true 
religion,  and  the  lifelessness  and  inefficacy  of  the 
formal  acts  of  these  people,  against  which  he 
bore  a  testimony.  It  would  appear  that  though 
he  had  not  faithfully  lived  up  to  the  views  with 
which  he  had  been  thus  favored,  yet  there  was 
still  some  remains  of  his  former  good  feelings — 
and  the  earl  having  put  into  his  hands  some  of 
the  papers  written  by  our  friends  and  given  him 
an  account  of  them,  his  former  religious  impres- 
sions revived,  and  the  Divine  witness  in  his 
heart  bore  testimony  that  their  religion  was  the 
truth. 

An  earnest  desire  was  now  awakened  in  his 
mind  to  see  and  converse  with  these  prisoners, 
and  through  his  influence  with  the  earl,  this  was 
readily  obtained.  Through  the  means  of  their 
discourse  and  his  interview  with  them,  he  became 
more  fully  reached  and  convinced  of  the  verity 
of  the  doctrines  they  held,  and  he  continued 
throughout  the  period  of  their  stay  there,  their 
steadfast  and  useful  friend.  He  told  them  that 
the  earl  was  of  the  opinion  the  priests  must  have 
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been  intoxicated  when  they  treated  them  with  so 
much  cruelty,  "  which  was  true,''  says  the  nar- 
rative, for  they  were  drunk  both  with  rage  and 
wine. 

The  friendly  interference  of  the  earl,  and  his 
reproof  of  their  persecutors,  had  the  efFect  to 
check  the  torrent  of  abuse  and  cruelty  which 
threatened  to  bear  down  and  destroy  our  friends 
— the  current  seemed  to  change,  and  some  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  promoting  the 
violent  and  malicious  proceedings  aginst  them, 
now  seemed  disposed  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  them,  and  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
their  past  misconduct,  by  kindness  and  flattery. 
The  priests  and  other  officers  also,  were  restrained 
from  confining  them  in  their  narrow  dungeon, 
and  inflicting  on  them  the"  acts  of  barbarity  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  which  was  no 
small  mortification  to  them. 

There  seemed  now  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
they  might  soon  obtain  their  liberty.  At  the 
request  of  the  officers,  they  had  procured  from 
Friends  in  Holland,  certificates  of  their  charac- 
ter, and  also  the  king's  proclamation  for  setting 
their  friends  at  home  at  liberty,  which  produced 
a  favorable  eff"ect ;  but  a  malicious  priest  used 
great  exertions  to  prevent  their  liberation,  by 
infusing  prejudices  into  the  earl-s  mind,  and  en- 
deavoring to  give  him  a  bad  opinion  of  them. 
Soon  after  this  the  earl  was  taken  seriously  ill  at 
Vienna,  which  for  the  present  disappointed  John 
and  William  in  their  hopes  of  liberty. 

The  temper  and  spirit  infused  by  the  religion 
of  these  ecclesiastics  showed  itself  in  various 
ways,  not  to  be  the  product  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  but  of  that  which  "  is  earthly, 
sensual  and  devilish.''  An  Englishman  from  Vi- 
enna, who  was  called  a  spiritual  lord,  asked  them 
if  they  had  come  to  plant  their  religion  in  that 
country,  adding,  "Sects  have  occasioned  much 
mischief  in  England,  but  now  they  will  be  root- 
ed out."  John  Philly  replied,  that  the  love  of 
God  could  reconcile  them  ;  to  which  the  other 
rejoined  by  profanely  wishing  evil  to  that  love, 
with  other  wicked  expressions,  very  unbecoming 
the  character  of -a  Christian  professor,  and  prov- 
ing that  he  was  not  only  carnal  but  profane. 

At  another  time,  a  priest  called  brother  Val- 
entine, came  to  them,  and  conversed  about  the 
Bible,  in  the  course  of  which  he  asserted  that 

it  had  brought  many  thousands  into  hell." 
Then  he  read  a  paper  which  John  had  written  to 
the  earl  and  council,  setting  forth  that  they  were 
Englishmen,  and  as  there  was  no  discord  between 
England  and  Austria,  he  knew  not  why  an  Eng- 
lishman coming  into  any  of  the  emperor's  do- 
minions to  visit  the  people  and  spend  his  money, 
should  be  so  cruelly  used,  &c.,  to  which  Valen- 
tine replied,  that  they  ought  to  be  beheaded, 
for  if  that  course  had  been  taken  with  Luther, 
there  had  not  been  so  many  Lutherans  and  here- 
tics now."    He  called  Friends  the  forerunners  of 


antichrist,  and  the  report  got  widely  circulated 
that  antichrist  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  at 
Nadasti's  court.  This  man's  virulent  and  bitter 
spirit,  no  less  than  the  gross  profanity  of  the 
other,  discovers  a  temper  far  removed  from  the 
benign  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  and  desires  the 
present  happiness  and  everlasting  welfare  of  all. 
They  took  a  very  absurd  method  to  recommend 
their  religion  to  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  who  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  Christianity  too  well  not  to 
perceive  that  a  profession  which  tolerates  such 
practices,  had  no  valid  claim  to  that  sacred  ap- 
pellation ;  and  that  although  ambition,  pride  and 
priestcraft  might  resort  to  compulsory  methods 
to  carry  their  purposes,  yet  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  abhorred  them  as  destructive  of  its  very 
essence. 

fTo  be  coniinued.] 


To  the  Indians  living  on  the  north-western  and 
and  western  borders  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  others  to  whom  this  writing  may  come. 

Brothers  : — Hearken  to  the  speech  which 
your  friends,  called  Quakers,  assembled  in  Phil- 
adelphia, from  several  parts  of  Penns3?lvania 
and  New  Jersey,  &c.,  now  send  to  you,  by  their 
brethren  John  Parrish,  William  Savory,  John 
Elliott,  Jacob  Lindley,  Joseph  Moore  and  W^il- 
liam  Hartshorne. 

Brothers,  When  our  grandfathers  came  with 
Onas  over  the  great  waters,  to  settle  in  this  land, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  they  kindled  a 
large  council-fire  with  your  grandfathers,  and  sat 
together  round  it,  in  much  good  will  and  friend- 
ship, smoking  the  calumet  pipe  together;  and  they 
told  your  grandfathers  that  they  were  men  of 
peace,  and  desired  to  live  among  you  in  peace 
and  love,  and  that  their  children  might  also  be 
careful  always  to  live  in  the  same  love  one  with 
another,  as  brothers  of  one  family. 

This  council  fire  was  kept  burning  with  a  clear 
flame  many  years,  which  gave  a  good  light 
all  around  the  country  ;  and  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship, which  was  made  at  the  same  time,  was 
kept  clean  from  rust  by  our  fathers  and  your 
fathers ;  until  about  forty  years  ago  an  evil  spi- 
rit whispered  bad  stories  in  the  ears  of  some  of 
your  people,  and  of  some  of  the  white  people; 
so  that  the  light  of  the  ancient  council-fire  was 
almost  put  out,  and  the  old  chain  of  friendship 
was  made  dull  and  rusty. 

Brothers,  Our  grandfathers  told  your  grand- 
fathers that  the  great  and  good  Spirit,  who  made 
them,  and  all  people,  with  a  design  that  they 
might  live  on  the  earth  for  a  few  years  in  love 
and  good  will  one  towards  another,  had  placed 
his  law  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  if  they 
carefully  attended  to  its  inward  voice,  it  would 
keep  them  in  love  and  friendship,  and  teach 
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hem  to  shun  and  avoid  everything  that  would 
ccasion  them  to  trouble  and  hurt  one  another. 

Brothers,  Do  you  not  find,  that  after  you 
lave  been  angry,  and  quarrelsome,  and  done  any 
)ad  action,  that  you  are  made  uneasy  and  sorrow- 
ll'ulj  and  that  when  you  are  sober  and  serious, 
ind  do  good  actions,  that  your  minds  feel  pleas- 
mt,  easy  and  comfortable?  It  is  the  law  from 
Ihe  good  Spirit,  who  is  all  love,  and  placed  it  in 
rour  hearts,  that  gives  you  such  peace  and  com- 
I'ort  when  you  do  well  but  when  you  do  evil 
[hings,  it  reproves  you,  and  makes  you  feel  un- 
easy and  sad. 

Brothers,  We  wish  you  to  consider  and  remem- 
ber, that  the  Great  Spirit  sees  and  knows  all  the 
;houghts  of  your  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
nankind,  and  all  their  actions;  and  when  their 
:)odies  die,  such  men,  of  all  colors,  and  all  na- 
iious,  who  have  loved,  served,  and  obeyed  the 
loly  law  of  the  good  Spirit,  placed  in  their 
learts,  he  will  receive  their  souls,  which  are 
lever  to  die,  and  they  will  live  with  him  in 
j  oy  and  peace  forever ;  but  the  souls  of  bad  men, 
?7ho  have  lived  wickedly  in  this  world  must  live, 
lifter  their  bodies  die,  with  the  bad  spirit,  in  a 
itate  of  distress  and  misery. 

Brothers,  We  make  profession  of  the  same 

« principle  with  our  grandfathers,  which  teaches 
as  to  love  you  and  all  men  and  in  that  love  we 
■eel  our  minds  drawn  to  send  you  this  speech, 
with  a  great  desire  for  your  good  ;  and  we  were 
iiade  glad,  when  we  heard  the  sober  good  peo- 
ple among  you  were  disposed  to  promote  peace, 
md  brighten  the  old  chain  of  friendship  with 
^he  white  people  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
many  of  you  have  a  desire  that  you  may  be  in- 
structed in  tilling  the  ground^  to  live  after  the 
Liianner  of  the  white  people,  which  we  believe 
70U  will  find  to  be  more  comfortable  for  you  and 
70ur  families  than  to  live  only  by  hunting;  and 
j.ve  think  it  will  be  also  good  for  your  young 
people  to  be  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  that 
sober,  honest,  good  men  should  be  sent  among 
you  for  teachers. 

Brothers,  We  have  often  told  some  of  your 
ishiefs,  when  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  them  by  the  hand  in  this  city,  that  we 
|  Xre  not  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
;  fairs  of  government,  which  are  under  the  direc- 
^fcion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
bis  counsellors  ;  but  that  we  should,  at  all  times 
be  willing  to  do  anything  in  our  power  to  pro- 
mote love  and  peace. 

Brothers,  We  greatly  desire  that  the  Commis- 
sioners who  are  now  sent  by  the  President,  and 
your  counsellors  and  chiefs,  may  look  up  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  his  wisdom  and  help  ;  that  you 
may  be  all  made  wise  and  strong,  to  light  up 
the  council-fire,  and  brighten  the  chain  of  old 
friendship ;  that  all  things  may  be  settled  with 
satisfaction,  and  all  logs  taken  out  of  the  road, 
and  a  lasting  peace  established ;  so  that  there 


may  be  no  more  difference  and  war  between  your 
people  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  States. 

And  we  desire  you  may  receive  our  friends, 
by  whom  we  send  this  writing,  in  love,  as  broth- 
ers who  are  disposed  to  encourage  you  in  all 
good  things.  And  in  the  ancient  love  which 
our  grandfathers  and  yours  felt  for  each  other, 
we  salute  you,  wishing  you  happiness  in  this  life, 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  remain, 

Your  Friends  and  Brothers, 
Isaac  Zane,  Samuel  Clark, 

James  Moon,  Owen  Biddle, 

Richard  Lawrence,  Daniel  Offley, 
Charles  West,  Mark  Miller, 

James  Pemberton,        Oliver  Paxon, 
Samuel  Smith,  (Bank,)  John  Field, 
John  Pemberton,         Caleb  Carmalt, 
David  Bacon,  Stephen  Mendenhall, 

George  Churchman,      Jesse  Foulke, 
Thomas  Lightfoot,       Thomas  Morris, 
Robert  Holliday,  William  Wilson, 

John  Simpson,  Joseph  Shotwell, 


Si 


Meredith, 


Nathan  Coope, 
Warner  Mifflin, 
Nicholas  Wain, 
Joseph  Bringhursfc, 
John  Drinker, 
David  Evans, 
Thomas  Walmsley, 
Benjamin  Mason, 
Samuel  Smith, 


John  Pierce,  Jr. 
Abraham  Cadwalader, 
Thomas  George, 
Thomas  Gaskill, 
John  Roberts, 
Jonathan  Evans,  Jr., 
David  Cumming, 
John  Wistar, 
James  Emlen, 
John  Boon, 


Examined  and  compared  with  the  original, 
and  certified  to  be  a  true  copy,  by 

John  Drinker. 

Philadelphia,  the  l^th  daij  of  the  \th  month, 
1793. 


LESSONS  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

It  happened  once  in  a  hot  summer's  day,  I 
was  standing  near  a  well,  when  a  little  bird  flew 
down,  seeking  water.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
large  trough  near  the  well,  but  it  was  empty, 
and  I  grieved  for  a  moment  to  think  that  the 
little  creature  must  go  away  thirsty,  but  it  set- 
tled upon  the  edge  of  the  trough,  bent  its  little 
head  forward,  then  raised  it  again,  spread  its 
wings  and  soared  away  singing ;  its  thirst  was 
appeased.  I  walked  up  to  the  trough,  and 
there  in  the  stone  work  I  saw  a  little  hole  about 
the  size  of  a  wren's  egg.  The  water  left  there 
had  been  a  source  of  revival  and  refreshment ; 
it  had  found  enough  for  the  present,  and  desired 
no  more.    This  is  contentment. 

Again,  I  stood  by  a  lovely,  sweet-smelling 
flower,  and  there  came  a  bee,  humming  and  suck- 
ing, and  chose  the  flower  for  its  field  of  sweets. 
But  the  flower  had  no  honey.  This  I  knew,  for 
it  had  no  nectary.  What,  then,  thought  I,  will 
the  bee  do  ?  It  came  buzzing  out  of  the  cup  to 
take  a  further  flight ;  but  it  spied  the  stamina 
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full  of  golden  farina,  good  for  making  wax,  and 
it  rolled  its  legs  against  them  until  it  looked  like 
yellow  hose,  as  the  bee  keepers  say  ;  and  then, 
heavily  laden,  flew  away  home.  Then  said  I : 
"  Thou  earnest  seeking  honey,  and,  finding  none, 
hast  been  satisfied  with  wax,  and  hast  stored  it 
for  thy  house,  that  thy  labor  may  not  be  in  vain. 
This,  likewise,  shall  be  to  me  a  lesson  of  con- 
tentment." 

The  night  is  far  spent — the  dark  night  of 
trouble  that  sometimes  threatened  to  close  around 
us — but  the  day  is  at  hand,  and  even  in  the 
night  there  are  stars,  and  I  have  looked  out  on 
them  and  been  comforted  j  for  as  one  set  I  could 
always  see  another  rise,  and  each  was  a  lamp 
showing  me  somewhat  of  the  depth  of  the  riches 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God. — Parable 
from  the  German. 
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PHILADELPHIA  FIRST  MONTH  lO,  1857, 

The  letter  from  Esther  Tuke  to  Samuel  Emlen, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print, 
was  found  among  some  old  papers,  and  was 
thought  sufficiently  interesting  for  the  Intelli- 
gencer. 

There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural  craving 
to  know  something  more  of  the  great  and  good 
than  is  generally  furnished  by  history  and  biog- 
raphy, (particularly  we  might  say  the  biography 
of  Friends.)  This  is  evinced  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  we  listen  to  the  details  of  any  per- 
sonal trait,  handed  down  from  one  who  was  a 
cotemporary,  and  the  interest  with  which  we 
contemplate  the  features  of  those  whose  memory 
is  hallowed  by  goodness  seen  through  the  mists 
of  years. 

From  the  statement  of  this  Mother  in  Israel," 
it  would  appear  that  John  Woolman  partook, 
like  the  blessed  Master,  of  the  sufferings  conse- 
quent upon  not  being  fully  appreciated  by  those 
to  whom  he  was  sent,  and  that  while  a  few  un- 
derstood the  feeling  under  which  he  moved,  and 
many  no  doubt  accorded  him  sincerity,  yet  it 
was  for  a  future  age,  when  some  of  the  testimo- 
nies he  promulgated  were  seen  to  be  those  of 
truth,  fully  to  appreciate  him.  Who  can  tell 
how  many  hearts  have  been  consoled,  how  many 
elevated  to  love  virtue,  more,  by  the  perusal  of 
his  writings,  the  touching  simplicity  of  which 
is  only  equalled  by  their  power ;  an  effect  which 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  medium 
through  which  the  truth  flowed.   We  would  our 


young  people  were  conversant  with  the  writing 
of  John  Woolman.  Even  as  models  of  styl 
they  are  worthy  of  study,  that  they  may  observ 
how  fully  an  idea  may  be  conveyed  in  few  words 
He  is  one  (for  why  should  we  speak  of  him  i 
the  past  tense)  whom  the  truth  not  only  mad 
free,  but  made  wise,  dignified,  simple  and  huir 
ble. 


We  give  place  to  the  following  "  Report  c 
the  Managers  of  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colore 
Children,"  and  would  commend  it  to  those  wh 
may  wish  to  take  colored  children  into  thei 
families. 

REPORT. 

The  Managers  of  the  "  Home  for  Destitut 
Colored  Children,"  desire  to  introduce  thei 
first  annual  report  to  their  subscribers  and  th 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  by  a  brief  statement 
the  origin  as  well  as  the  progress  of  their  la 
bors. 

A  number  of  ladies,  during  their  visits  amonf 
the  poor  of  this  city,  having  been  witnesses  t 
the  vagrancy  and  destitution  to  which  man; 
children  are  exposed  through  the  improvidence 
criminality  or  misfortunes  of  their  parents  ;  an( 
aware  that  a  good  education  was  the  only  reme 
dy  for  these  evils — "  that  if  good  we  plant  not 
vice  will  fill  the  place," — engaged  in  establish  | 
ing  a  home  for  friendless  children :  a  home 
where  the  offspring  of  the  vicious  and  the  ine 
briate,  (those  often  worse  than  orphans,)  as  wel 
as  those  of  the  virtuous  unfortunate,  might  b^ 
sheltered,  fed,  clothed,  schooled,  and  trained  t 
right,  until  other  homes  could  be  obtained  fo 
them,  with  a  continuance  of  such  right  culture 
as  would  tend  to  fit  them  for,  and  make  the 
useful  members  of  society. 

But  in  the  progress  of  their  mission,  the;' 
found  a  class  of  children,  equally  exposed  to  th 
evils  of  idleness,  beggary,  vice  and  crime,  t 
which  the  existing  homes  for  children  were  no 
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available.  These  are  the  children  of  color,  an(  % 
those  of  mixed  blood,  among  us.  They  there 
fore  called  a  meeting  of  ladies,  January  4tb  ilec' 
1855,  to  take  into  consideration  the  establish  % 
ment  of  a  home  for  destitute  colored  children 
similar  in  its  provisions  with  those  already  ea 
tablished  for  white  children  in  this  city. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution  waa 
offered,  and  at  two  subsequent  adjourned  meet) 
ings,  a  constitution,  with  by-laws,  were,  with 
the  resolution,  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  the  destitu 
tion,  and  friendless  and  neglected  state  of  many 
children  of  color  in  this  city,  and  to  furnisi 
such  with  a  home  where  they  may  be  shelterec 
and  instructed,  and  be  otherwise  provided  for, 
until  such  time  as  they  can  be  suitably  placed 
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in  families,  or  apprenticed  to  trades,  we  form 
ourselves  into  an  association,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children." 

Funds  were  obtained  by  subscription  and  do- 
nation ;  a  house  was  procured  in  Grirard  Ave- 
nue, west  of  Nineteenth  street,  at  a  rent  of 
$12.50  per  month,  which  was  furnished,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  matron  and  as- 
sistant was  opened  for  the  reception  of  children 
on  the  12th  of  February.  Two  boys  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  21st,  and  two  more  on  the  23d  of 
the  same  month.  Thirty-seven  children  have 
been  inmates  of  the  institution  within  the  year. 
Excellent  places  were  procured  for  eight;  one 
vagrant  boy  ran  away;  nineteen  are  now  in  the 
institution ;  one  girl  was  returned  to  her  mother 
to  place;  the  remainder  were  children  who,  ha- 
ving heard  of  the  home  came  in  for  a  time,  but 
had  to  be  discharged  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  parents  to  have  them  placed  under 
M  tl|rules  and  proper  restraint. 

On  account  of  our  limited  means  we  chose  a 
^ir  Ismail  house,  and  have  not  sought  out  objects  for 
our  charity.  The  children  have  all  been  brought 
to  us,  and  those  applying  for  them  have  been 
mostly  from  the  country,  having  heard  but  inci- 
m  dentally  of  our  location.  We  believe  a  wide 
field  is  open  in  which  we  can  labor  with  advan- 
ai  tage  for  the  poor  of  our  colored  population.  The 
first  child  we  placed  was  released  to  us  by  her 
mother,  then  in  Moyamensing  Prison  for  lar- 
ceny. A  crippled  father  brought  us  two  sons, 
asking  us  to  place  them  for  him  ;  and  one  fine 
boy  of  eleven  years,  wept  bitter  tears  as  his  dir- 
ty, ragged  mother  took  him  from  under  our 
care,  he  desiring  better  things.  Some  of  the 
little  ones  are  orphans.  Two  left  us  by  a  dying 
mother,  others  brought  by  friends  who  sought 
their  welfare,  but  were  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain them.  We  have  no  other  than  destitute 
children  in  our  institution,  and  have  been  care- 
tliei  ful  not  to  receive  any  where  there  was  other 
tatiii  provision  for  them. 

Our  means  are  limited,  our  house  is  small, 
but  we  hope  to  be  enabled  in  time  to  build,  so 
that  the  benefits  of  our  institution  may  be  pro- 
perly extended,  and  we  obtain  a  permanent  set- 
tlement among  the  charitable  institutions  of 
Philadelphia.  To  effect  this,  we  have  set  aside 
all  subscriptions  and  donations  of  and  over  fifty 
dollars,  as  a  Building  Fund.  And  have  also  been 
endeavoring  to  obtain  an  Act  of  incorporation. 
A  late  decision  of  the  court  to  which  our  appli- 
cation was  made,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Legislature  for  this,  we  desiring  to  be 
incorporated  with  provisions  similar  to  those 
granted  to  our  sister  institutions  for  white  chil- 
dren, heretofore  incorporated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  the  court  not  having  authority  to 
grant  the  same.  Mary  Jeanes,  President. 
Attest,  Anna  Hallo  well,  Sec.  pro  tern. 
February  6th,  1856. 
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Susannah  M.  Parrish,  Treasurer  for  the  Home  for  Des- 
titute Colored  Children.  Second  Month,  1855,  to  Sec- 
ond Month,  1856. 

DR. 

To  cash  received  from  Managers  as  per 

statement,  $2,130  25 

"      Interest  on  cash  received,     -  53  90 


$2,184  15 


CR. 


By  Cash  paid  orders  from  House  Committee, 
Salaries,  Support  of  Inmates,  Furniture, 
and  Rent,  891  16 


Balance  on  hand, 


$1,292  99 


Of  the  above  balance,-  there  is  reserved  for  a  Build- 
ing Fund,  $1,250  00. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PHILA- 
DELPHIAN. 
Berlin,  lith  Mo.  16th,  1856. 
Dear  Father, — Nearly  two  months  ago  I 
made  an  excursion  from  Leipsic  to  visit  the 
homes  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  some  spots 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Luther, 
and  1  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  trip,  that 
I  want  to  give  thee  some  account  of  it,  even  at 
this  late  date.  The  three  towns  which  I  visited, 
Erfurt,  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  lie  on  the  railroad 
running  west  from  Leipsic  toward  Frankfort. 
They  are  small,  and  possess  but  little  or  no  in- 
terest except  that  of  association  with  three  great 
names.  The  country  in  which  they  lie  is  part 
of  the  Hungarian  forest,  still  so  called,  although 
the  forest  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It 
is  finely  rolling,  and  contains  extensive  and  valu- 
able salt-works.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  and  constituted  the  best  part 
of  his  dominions,  but  was  taken  from  him  by 
the  allies  as  a  punishment  for  his  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  the  first  Napoleon.  Part  of  it  now 
belongs  to  Prussia,  and  the  rest  is  made  into 
two  or  three  little  independent  dukedoms,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  Prince  Albert's  family. 
Having  no  acquaintance  in  Leipsic,  I  started 
alone,  quite  early  on  the  morning  of  Ninth 
month  22nd,  in  the  cars  for  Eisenach.  My 
only  companions  were  a  Turk,  who  was  going 
to  Manchester  as  fast  as  he  could  travel,  with 
the  intention  of  staying  there  some  years,  but 
without  understanding  a  word  of  English.  It 
was  a  cool  morning,  and  he  gave  Vis  a  practical 
exemplification  of  Turkish  habits,  by  kicking  off 
his  shoes  and  doubling  up  his  feet  under  him, 
in  tailor  fashion,  to  keep  them  warm.  The 
only  other  peculiarity  he  displayed,  was  smoking 
tremendously  strong  tobacco,  and  insisting  on 
having  both  windows  down.  He  offered  me 
some  to  smoke ;  I  declined,  but  the  other  occu- 
pant of  the  car,  a  German,  imprudently  ac- 
cepted; but  finding  the  weed  rather  intoxicating 
was  obliged  to  throw  it  away,  making  many 
apologies  to  the  pitying  Turk.  This  German 
gentleman  was  a  pleasant  looking  man  of  about 
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fifty,  and  quite  ready  to  talk,  not  being  dis- 
couraged by  my  blundering  conversation.  He 
was  going  on  to  Frankfort,  but  intended  to  get 
out  at  Eisenach  and  visit  the  castle  of  Wirt- 
burg,  and  I  was  of  course  very  glad  to  find 
that  I  could  visit  it  in  his  company.  Arrived 
at  Eisenach,  we  started  off  together  for  the  old 
castle,  which  is  perched  on  a  hill  not  far  from 
the  town.  The  only  interesting  object  that  I 
saw  in  the  town  itself,  is  the  palace  of  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  who  lives  here  with  her 
two  sons,  and  concocts  plans  to  reinstate  her 
family  on  the  throne  of  France.  The  palace  is 
a  fine  large  building,  and  seems  to  offer  as  com- 
fortable a  residence  as  exiled  royalty  has  a  right 
to  expect.  The  castle  of  Wirtburg  is  interest- 
ing as  the  retreat  of  Luther,  where  he  lay  con- 
cealed from  his  enemies  for  several  months,  and 
in  addition  to-  other  labors,  completed  part  of 
his  translation  of  the  Bible.  We  were  shown 
into  a  room,  where  a  number  of  Grermans  were 
drinking  coffee  and  beer,  and  smoking,  to  wait 
for  the  guide  who  was  to  take  us  over  the  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  building.  This  part  of  the 
castle  has  been  converted  into  a  Cafe,  and  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eisenach. 
Our  guide  led  us  first  to  see  some  restorations, 
which  are  being  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  and  at  last  took  us  to  the  room  in 
which  Luther  lived  and  wrote.  There  were 
some  few  relics  about  the  walls — an  autograph 
letter  framed  and  hung  up,  and  the  hole  in  the 
plaster-wall  which  relic-hunters  have  dug,  to 
carry  away  some  of  the  ink  stains.  It  is  related 
that  Luther  had  many  encounters  with  Satan 
during  his  residence  in  this  chamber,  and  in 
one  of  them,  after  many  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the 
evil  one,  he  threw  his  inkstand  at  him,  in  proof 
of  which,  a  great  daub  of  ink  was  once  shown 
on  the  wall,  but  travellers  have  carried  off  the 
plaster  piece  by  piece,  so  now  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  the  hole  where  the  ink  once  was. 
There  was  a  stout  mug  in  the  room,  from  which 
the  great  Reformer  used  to  quaff  his  Bavarian 
Beer."  At  8  in  the  evening  I  went  back  to  Er- 
furt, and  next 'morning  started  out  to  visit  the 
Lutheran  relics.  Here  Luther  entered  the  Au- 
gustine convent  as  a  monk,  and  here  he  first 
found  and  studied  the  Bible,  which  was  then 
chained  to  th^  wall  of  the  convent  library.  The 
admirers  of  Luther  in  that  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, have  converted  the  old  Monastery-build- 
ing into  an  asylum  and  school  for  poor  children, 
under  the  name  of  Martin's  Stift.'^  I  was 
shown  into  the  library  where  Luther  first  caught 
glimpses  of  that  truth  which  was  to  startle  the 
luxurious  and  crafty  Pope,  in  his  far-off  Roman 
palace.  I  believe  the  room  is  now  occupied  as 
a  chapel  for  the  school- children,  but  it  contains 
many  interesting  objects  that  have  been  deposit- 
ed by  different  admirers  of  the  sturdy  Reformer. 
There  are  portraits  of  Luther  and  MelancthoU; 


by  their  mutual  friend,  the  painter  Cranach,  an(j 
also  by  the  same  hand  a  likeness  of  Fredericl 
the  Wise,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  patroi 
and  friend  of  Luther.    A  fine  iDass-relief  oi 
one  of  the  walls,  represents  Luther  expounding 
his  thesis  from  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wit 
tenberg.    There  are  some  fine  wood  carvings  oi 
the  organ  and  reading-desk,  all  by  a  lineal  de 
scendant  of  Luther,  a  cabinet-maker  in  Erfurt 
Strange  as  it  seems,  the  father  of  this  cabinet 
maker  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  but,  whil 
living  at  some  distance  from  Erfurt,  and  verj 
poor,  he  heard  that  an  asylum  for  poor  childrei 
had  been  established  there  to  the  honor  of  hi{ 
great  ancestor.    Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  th 
manager  of  the  institution,  requesting  him 
receive  his  children,  and  representing  hims 
as  in  very  needy  circumstances.    Answer  wai 
returned,  that  his  children  would  be  received,  i; 
he  would  allow  them  to  be  educated  in  the  Pro 
testant  faith  ;  this  being  a  Protestant  school,  oi 
course  nothing  else  could  be  thought  of.  It 
cost  the  Reformer  many  a  hard  struggle  to  fight 
his  way  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism,  but 
poverty  made  the  path  of  his  descendant  much 
easier;  and  though  not  renouncing  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism himself,  he  acceded  to  the  conditionsAi; 
and  allowed  his  children  to  be  taught  the  Pro- 
testant  faith.    There  are  two  or  three  of  theml; ' 
still  living  in  Erfurt,  and  one  of  them,  the 
cabinet-maker,  made  the  ornamental  woodwork 
for  the  old  library.    In  an  adjoining  building, 
is  to  be  seen  the  room  in  which  Luther  lived 
five  years.    Its  walls  were  covered  by  him  with 
scripture  sentences,  which  have  been  carefully 
restored  and  painted  afresh  on  the  wall.    I  saw 
Luther's  ink  box,  some  of  his  handwriting,  and 
some  of  the  early  copies  of  the  Bible.  The 
next  day  I  visited  the  beautiful  little  town  of 
Weimar  where  Schiller  and  Geothe  lived,  but  I 
will  pass  over  that  at  present  to  tell  thee  of  mys  ^  ^ 
visit  to  Wittenberg,  as  that  is  in  connection 
with  Luther.    I  visited  Wittenberg  on  my  way 
here  from  Dresden.    In  appearance  it  is  not 
only  uninteresting,  but  displeasing.     But  for 
interest  it  exceeds  the  others.    In  Erfurt,  the 
mind  of  Luther  first  received  religious  impres- 
sions.   He  entered  the  convent  and  there  was 
shown  to  him  the  truth,  that  was,  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  word,  to  reform  the  world. 
After  teaching  at  the  University  some  five  years, 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  there,  as  Professor, 
his   teachings   became   more   widely  known. 
They  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the 
Pope,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  retorted  by 
burning  the  Papal  bull  in  the  presence  of  the 
Professors   and   Students  of    the  University. 
Here  he  lived  many  years  in  friendship  with 
Melancthon  and  Cranach,  and  here    he  and 
Melancthon  with   their  princely  friends,  the 
Electors  of  Saxony,  lie  buried.    See  what  a  host 
of  associations  and  imasres  cluster  around  the 
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f3nerable  town.    The  houses  of  Cranach  and 
jielancthon  are  interesting  ;  still  more  so  the 
.  jhurch  in  which  Luther  preached,   and  yet 
■.  lill  more  so,  that,  to  the  doors  of  which  he 
fixed  his  thesis,  with  an  offer  to  defend  them 
jainst  all  divines.    But  I  was  most  interested 
,  the  room  in  which  he  lived,  his  chair  and 
ble,  and  the  little  personal  relics  of  him 
ere  collected.    Peter  the  Great  visited  the 
)om  and  left  his  autograph  over  one  of  the 
'  )ors.    My  guide  showed  me  a  little  ornament 
^.,1*  lat  had  belonged  to  Luther's  wife,  and  told  me 
at  it  was  generally  said,  that  Peter  the  Great, 
ing  particularly  pleased  with  it,  and  desiring 
carry  away  some  relic  from  such  a  spot,  asked 
?  it,  and  being  refused,  dashed  it  to  the 
ound,  in  a  pet,  with  such  violence  as  to  break 
a  story  of  imperial  passion  which  is  rather 
ird  to  believe.    Luther's  room  looks  very  rude 
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un  omfortable,  even  in  comparison  with 
erman  rooms  of  the  present  day.    It  is  lighted 
f  two  windows  (with  little  octagonal  panes  of 
a*ss)  which  look  out  upon  the  quiet  shady 
•^'''1  >urt-yard  of  the  University,  which    now,  at 
^iJJ  ast,  and  probably  then,  contained  a  tree  or 
0  to  relieve  the  eye.     In  the  afternoon  I 
alked  out   about  two   miles   to  Luther^s 
pring.''     Formerly  there  was  a  grove  here 
hich  was  Luther's  favorite  walk.    A  Cafe,  is 
w  built  over  the  spring,  and  is  a  pleasant  re- 
rt  of  the  Wittenbergers.    On  the  road  leading 
"Luther's  Spring,'^  and  just  outside  the  town 
all,  stands  the  successor  to  the  famous  oak  un- 
8r  which  Luther  burned  the  Papal  bull.  I 
ielieve  the  oak  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
tb  is  a  beautiful,  flourishing  tree,  and  has  the 
rospect  of  a  long  life  before  it.    The  ground 
round  it  is  laid  out  in  garden  plats,  on  the  pat- 
)rn  of  Luther's  seal.    The  graves  of  Luther 
ad  Malancthon  are  marked  by  small  tablets 
ink  in  the  floor  in  the  body  of  the  church,  a 
ortrait  of  each  hanging  on  the  wall  close  by. 
'f!        *        *        *        *  Y 
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Seek  holiness  rather  than  consolation.  Not 
lat  consolation  is  to  be  despised,  or  thought 
ghtly  of ;  but  solid  and  permanent  consolation 
the  result  rather  than  the  forerunner  of  holi- 
ess ;  thereforcj  he  who  seeks  consolation  as  a 
istinct  and  independent  object  will  miss  it. 
eek  and  possess  holiness,  and  consolation  (not 
erhaps  often  in  the  form  of  ecstatic  and  raptur- 
us  joys,  but  rather  of  solid  and  delightful  peace,) 
all  follow,  as  assuredly  as  warmth  follows  the 
ispensation  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  He  who  is 
-oly  must  be  happy. 


Sin  is  never  at  a  stay  ;  if  we  do  not  retreat 
rom  it,  we  shall  advance  in  it ;  and  the  further 
n  we  go,  the  more  we  have  to  come  back. — Bar- 
ow. 


THE  DIVINE  INFLUENCE. 

There  are  two  ways  of  contemplating  religious 
duty.  There  is  a  human  and  a  divine  side  of 
life.  Our  hearts  are  reached  by  two  methods  of 
instruction.  The  mind  grows  from  itself  and  is 
inspired  from  above.  Laboriously  we  gather  in 
the  treasures  of  knowledge.  Spontaneously,  too, 
truth  flashes  on  the  soul.  We  can  see  how  a 
certain  fact  of  history  has  taken  its  place  in  our 
memory ;  we  have  learned  it  by  diligent  study. 
But,  again,  we  cannot  see  how  another  mental 
result  has  been  attained  :  we  came  to  it  in  a 
moment,  without  any  conscious  effort  of  our  own. 
In  every  experience,  there  are  these  two  forms  of 
spiritual  activity, — one  that  we  can  explain  and 
trace  along  step  by  step ;  another  that  is  quite 
mysterious,  and  seems  to  be  marked  by  no  suc- 
cessive periods  of  time.  One  point  of  duty  we 
have  carefully  considered  and  fixed  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason  and  conscience.  Another  point 
of  even  higher  duty  has  become  as  firmly  and 
clearly  established,  we  know  not  how  or  when. 
Now  we  acquire  a  truth  by  the  slow  and  tedious 
process  of  learning  ;  again,  we  arrive  at  a  truth, 
by  the  instant  action  of  feeling.  Sometimes  we 
know  what  is  right  by  reasoning,  and  sometimes 
without  any  reasoning  at  all. 

Any  conclusions  that  we  reach  through  study, 
or  by  the  balancing  of  different  arguments,  may 
be  doubted  or  even  disproved ;  but  instantaneous, 
moral  decisions,  springing  mysteriously  from  our 
own  quick  interior  consciousness,  assume  supreme 
and  absolute  authority,  that  forbids  all  ques- 
tion. Without  in  the  least  dishonoring  labori- 
ous study  or  devout  meditation  ;  without  taking 
away  one  motive  from  toil  or  prayer;  without 
furnishing  the  smallest  excuse  for  a  man  to  relax 
in  his  moral  efforts ;  without  doing  any  of  these, 
— we  should  never  cease  to  recognize  and  exalt 
the  ofl&ce  of  inspiration,  the  soul's  spontaneous 
action,  or  the  agency  of  God's  spirit,  in  the  work 
of  redemption  and  sanctification.  Instead  of 
prescribing  rules  of  human  conduct,  and  pointing 
out  what  we  can  and  ought  to  do,  let  us  look 
upon  the  other  and  divine  side  of  things,  to  in- 
timate the  higher  laW;  and  what  God  does  for 
our  religious  advancement.  We  speak  of  nothing 
unreal  or  visionary  when  we  refer  to  the  divine 
action  upon  souls.  To  every  human  fact  in  our 
experience,  there  is  a  corresponding  divine  fact. 
The  true  heart  learns  as  much  from  heaven  as  it 
learns  from  earth.  To  our  consciousness,  we  are 
quite  as  much  beings  of  the  invisible  as  we  are 
of  the  visible  world.  We  see  the  physical  form, 
the  limbs  and  features  of  the  body,  but  not  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  the  soul.  But  are  not 
our  unseen  qualities  quite  as  real  as  the  seen  ? 
Spiritual  development  depends  in  some  degree 
upon  our  own  toil  and  thought ;  but  in  a  higher 
degree,  it  depends  upon  the  inspiration  of  God. 
It  Is  true  that  the  spirit  of  humanity  ever  strug- 
gles upwards ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  spirit  of 
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God's  grace  ever  descends  upon  us.  The  very 
highest  sentiment  and  emotion  ever  communi- 
cated to  our  interior  life,  we  instinctively  refer 
to  God.  More  truly  can  we  say  God  works  for 
us,  than  that  we  work  for  ourselves.  There  is  not 
a  more  vital  or  practical  doctrine  of  pure  religion. 
The  theory  of  human  development  does  not  ac- 
count for  a  spiritual  mind,  for  a  serene  faith,  like 
that  which  filled  the  heart  of  Jesus.  A  doctrine  of 
divine  influence,  of  a  holy  spirit,  proves  the  pos- 
sibility of  religion,  of  the  souFs  communion  with 
heaven.  We  have  power  to  make  ourselves  just, 
upright,  moral,  but  we  grow  into  the  calmness  of 
faith  only  when  we  surrender  ourselves,  when  we 
lean  back  on  God,  when  we  feel  lost  in  Him. 

We  need  this  doctrine.  No  man,  however 
prosperous,  but  sometimes  is  strongly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  inability  and  weakness. 
Who  has  not  felt  that  he  could  contend  no  longer  in 
a  race  where  he  never  yet  had  won  a  prize,  and 
where  were  so  many  arms  stronger  than  his  own  ? 
Have  not  all  said,  ^'  Unless  God  works  for  us, 
our  working  is  vain?"  Man  wants  help:  he 
cannot  strive  long  without  it ;  he  cannot  keep  a 
strong  heart  without  it.  He  was  made  for  labor, 
for  sacrifice,  for  endurance ;  but  as  truly  was  he 
made  to  be  helped  in  all  these  conditions.  Man 
would  lose  heart  and  strength,  in  his  perpetual 
and  often  fruitless  striving,  if  the  eye  of  God 
were  not  turned  in  compassion  upon  him;  if 
there  were  hereafter  no  recompense  of  fruition. 
Let  me  know  that  my  nature  is  becoming  dis- 
ciplined ;  that,  if  I  gain  nothing  outward,  I  am 
growing  spiritually ;  if  my  goods  are  not  increas- 
ing, that  my  soul  expands ;  let  me  feel  that  God 
watches  my  efforts,  and  will  not  allow  me  to 
suffer  final  loss, — then  I  cannot  sink  under  any 
disappointment;  through  all  trials  and  failures 
I  can  keep  my  courage  and  faith.  Let  me  know 
that  what  I  am  unable  to  find  out  in  my  most 
diligent  searching,  is  not  therefore  to  remain  for 
ever  a  mystery,  but  that  God  may  reveal  it  to 
me  in  some  high  moment  of  life ;  let  me  know 
that  what  I  have  never  succeeded  in  working 
out,  what  I  have  always  been  seeking  and  never 
been  able  to  accomplish,  may  yet,  through  divine 
aid,  be  given  into  my  hands  in  some  unexpected 
hour ;  let  me  know  and  feel  that  I  am  to  receive 
help  when  all  my  own  strivings  are  vain, — then, 
as  my  trust  in  God  can  never  leave  me,  so  my 
courage  can  never  fail.  I  shall  believe  that  what 
I  truly  want  and  am  unable  to  secure  by  my  own 
strength,  will  yet  come  to  me  as  an  immediate 
gift  from  heaven. 

Again  ;  thus  it  is  that  we  gain  a  new  motive 
in  life  and  a  strictly  religious  motive.  Considera- 
tions drawn  from  self-improvement,  never  fully 
satisfy  the  heart.  There  is  a  joy  in  the  right  ex- 
ercise of  our  human  faculties.  There  is  a  dignified 
happiness  in  the  feeling  that  we  have,  at  any  time, 
done  our  best.  It  is  lawful  to  contemplate  with 
satisfaction,  treasures  of  wealth  or  learning  which 
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we  have  earned.     Whatever  we  have  acquire*  "''^ 
by  hearty  labor,  it  is  right  for  us  to  enjoy.  Bu 
no  man  ever  drew  his  highest  satisfaction  froi 
his  own  successes.    The  motive  that  gives  th 
greatest  peace  of  mind  must  be  outside  of  om 
selves  ;  and  the  farther  we  carry  that  motive  froi 
self,  the  truer  and  deeper  is  our  inward  joy. 
every  highest  experience  of  life,  whether  it  bei 
happiness  or  in  suffering,  we  need  a  point  o 
support  from  above  and  beyond  the  world 
believe  that  God  gives  directly  all  our  bes 
thoughts ;  and  our  best  conclusions  about  riglj 
and  duty  are  not  studied  and  reasoned  out,  bu 
are  formed  in  a  moment,  and  discerned  intuitive 
ly ;  they  are  the  result  of  divine  inspiration, 
is  the  only  religious  view  of  things,  thus  to  refe 
our  greatest  blessings  to  God  ;  to  find  a  motiv 
for  obedience,  far  beyond  ourselves,  in  the  fait 
that  we  are  seen  and  loved  of  God ;  that  we  ar 
helped  in  our  trials  ;  that  there  can  be  an  inwan  J^j^; 
compensation  for  every  outward  loss;  that 
can  be  inspired  with  the  truth,  which  is  past  ou. 
own  finding  out. 

After  seeing  that  we  need  something  mor« 
than  a  doctrine  of  self-development;  that 
also  need  a  motive  beyond  ourselves, — let 
look  for  the  evidences  of  the  divine  spirit  in  oui  ■''^^'^ 
human  life.     What  is  the  highest  fact  mad« 
known  by  experience  and  history  ?     Is  it  noi 
the  dealing  of  providence  with  man  ?    Is  it  no 
the  manifest  overruling  of  God  in  the  affairs  o 
the  world  ?    Is  it  not  the  assertion,  from  timettl^^ij 
time,  of  an  invisible  Power  in  the  midst  of  ouii 
earthly  life  ?    Who  has  not  felt  an  influence  ove)  Wsob? 
his  own  heart,  which  he  could  not  account  for 
and  against  which  it  was  vain  to  contend  ?  WW 
has  not  seen  the  interposition  of  a  divine  hano 
arresting  and  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  e8< 
tablished  course  of  events  ?     God  perpetual! 
descends  upon  man,  by  the  action  of  his  spirit 
He  comes  down  upon  nature,  and  typifies,  in.thi 
beautiful  objects  of  this  world,  something  of  thi 
glory  that  invests  his  invisible  kingdom.  Mori 
immediately  and  fully  he  comes  down  upon  thi 
soul,  and  awakens  within  us  all  our  deepest  afi  % 
fections,  all  our  heavenward  aspirings.    We  se<) 
that  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  that, 
the  course  of  ages,  his  will  is  manifested ;  ancf 
out  of  earthly  chaos.  He  brings  a  providential 
order.    If  there  is  any  thing  certain  in  the  conl 
duct  of  human  affairs,  it  is  that  man  is  not  sov4 
ereign,  but  subject.     We  cannot  do  as  we  will^ 
but  as  we  must.     There  are  laws,  which  the 
strongest  mind  must  obey ;  there  are  natural  and 
moral  conditions  of  being  which  no  mortal  arm 
can  set  aside  or  resist.  We  daily  encounter  forces 
which  sweep  on  like  the  course  of  destiny  and 
bear  us  along  like  atoms  in  their  resistless  current. 
In  the  presence  of  certain  great  laws  of  the 
universe, — like  gravitation  in  the  natural  king- 
dom, and  duty  in  the  moral, — it  is  foolish  as  ,  , 
well  as  vain,  to  set  up  our  own  wishes  and  ourlllieir 
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vn  power.  When  we  talk  of  our  freedom  and 
idependence,  let  us  not  forget  our  accountability 
)  God.  Man  is  a  subject.  It  is  not  the  least 
f  the  divine  commandments,  which  bids  us  yield 
a  higher  power. 

The  best  philosophy  which  the  world  knew, 
efore  the  era  of  Christianity,  recognized  a  de- 
5ent  of  the  divinity  on  man  and  nature.  Bo- 
rates did  not  attribute  his  wisdom  solely  to  the 
[jtion  and  attainment  of  his  own  mind.  He 
ir  Asserted  no  theory  of  self-education.    The  light 
lat  shone  within  him  was  reflected  from  a 
D!,  Brighter  sun.  He  possessed  a  reverential  genius ; 
taitii  nd  though  he  saw  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly," 
e  knew  that  a  power  was  guiding  him  greater 
ban  himself;  that  he  was  but  reporting  the 
ruth  which  mysteriously  was  revealed  to  his  in- 
rard  consciousness.     He  nowhere  tells  us  that 
Tei  is  philosophy  was  evolved  out  of  his  own  mind ; 
bat  he  worked  it  out  by  the  independent  force 
f  his  own  mental  reflections;  that  it  came  to 
in  the  natural  process  of  education  ;  but  he 
ssumes  a  loftier  and  truer  position  and  says  that 
T  uj  b  was  inspired,  that  he  drew  it  down  from  heav- 
jjt,  m.     Hence  this  system  has  always  been  dis- 
inguished  from  every  other  of  the  ancient  world. 
Sverywhere  it  has  been  called,  from  its  moral 
j,j  uperiority  and  its  religious  character,  the  divine 
)hilosophy. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


My  Knitting  Work  !  my  Knitting  Work !  a  confidant 
art  thou  ; 

As  smooth  and  shining  on  my  lap  thou  liest  beside 
me  now, 

Thou  knowest  some  stories  of  my  thoughts,  that  many 

may  not  know, 
As  round  and  round  the  accustomed  path  my  careful 

fingers  go.. 

Sweet,  silent,  quiet,  Knitting  Work  !  thou  iuterruptest 

not 

My  reverie  and  pleasanf  thought,  forgetting  and  for- 
got, 

I  take  thee  up,  and  lay  thee  down,  and  use  thee  as  I 
may. 

And  not  a  contradicting  word  thy  burnished  lips  will 
say. 

My  moralizing  Knitting  Work!  thy  threads  most  aptly 
show, 

How  evenly  around  life's  span  our  busy  threads 
should  go. 

And  if  a  stitch  perchance  should  drop,  as  life's  frail 
stitches  will,  * 

How,  if  we  patient  take  them  up,  the  work  may  pros- 
per still. 


MY  KNITTING  WORK. 
""^Bfouth's  buds  have  op'd  and  fallen  from  my  life's  ex- 
t  d  panding  tree, 

eoi  A.nd  soberer  fruits  have  ripened  on  its  hardened  stalks 
I  for  me  ; 

^  )fo  longer  with  a  buoyant  step  I  trace  my  pilgrim 


PRAISE. 

BY  C. 


way 


li*  A.nd  earth's  horizon  closer  bends,  from  hastening  day 


to 


to  No  more  with  curious  questioning  I  seek  the  fevered 


crowd, 

ijijilNor  to  ambition's  glittering  shrine  I  feel  my  spirit 
bowed  ; 

ut  as  bewitching  flatteries  from  worldly  ones  de- 
part, 

Love's  circle  narrows  deeply  around  my  quiet  heart. 
i  J  Home  joys  come  thronging  round  me,  bright,  blessed, 
gentle,  kind, 

The  social  meal,  the  fireside  look,  unfettered  mind 
with  mind ; 

The  unsought  song,  that  asks  no  praise,  but  spirit- 
stirred  and  free, 
e  cell  Wake  up  within  the  thoughtful  soul  remembered 
melody. 

"jjj]  Nor  shall  my  humble  Knitting  Work  pass  unregarded 
here, 

The  faithful  friend  who  oft  has  chased  a  furrow  or  a 
tear, 

Who  comes  with  still  unwearied  round  to  cheer  my 
failing  eye, 

And  bids  the  curse  of  ennui  fronn  its  polished  weapons 
fly. 

Companionable  Knitting  Work!  when  gayer  friends 
depart. 

Thou  boldest  thy  station,  ever  very  near  my  heart. 
And  when  no  social  living  tones  to  sympathy  appeal, 
I  hear  a  gentle  accent  from  thy  softly  clashing  steel. 
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FRY. 

"  Oh  Lord,  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness  Thou  hast  aflElicted 
me." 

For  what  shall  I  praise  Thee,  my  God  and  my  King ! 
For  v^rhat  blessings  the  tribute  of  gratitude  bring? 
Shall  I  praise  thee  for  pleasure,  for  health,  or  for  ease  ? 
For  the  spring  of  delight,  or  the  sunshine  of  peace  ? 

Shall  I  praise  thee  for  flowers  that  bloomed  on  my 
breast, 

For  joys  in  perspective  or  pleasures  possessed  ? 
For  the  spirit  that  heightened  my  days  of  delight, 
And  the  slumbers  that  sat  on  my  pillow  by  night  ? 

For  this  should  I  praise  thee  ;  but,  if  only  for  this, 
I  should  leave  half  untold  the  donation  of  bliss. 
I  thank  Thee  for  sorrow,  for  sickness,  for  care  : 
For  the  thorns  I  have  gathered,  the  anguish  I  bear. 

For  nights  of  anxiety,  watchings,  and  tears, 

A  present  of  pain,  a  perspective  of  fears. 

I  praise  Thee,  I  bless  Thee,  my  King  and  my  God, 

For  the  good  and  the  evil  thy  hand  hath  bestowed. 

The  flowers  were  sweet,  but  their  fragrance  is  flown  ; 
They  yielded  no  fruit,  they  are  withered  and  gone; 
The  thorn,  it  was  poignant,  but  precious  to  me  : 
'Twas  the  message  of  mercy , —  it  led  me  to  thee. 


AIR  AND  EXERCISE — ENGLAND  VS.  AMERICA. 

We  lately  referred  to  the  subject  of  Out 
Door  Amusements,"  in  connection  with  public 
health.  The  lords  of  creation  having  been  duly 
reminded  of  the  great  benefits  attached  to  plenty 
of  air  and  exercise,  with  especial  reference  to 
athletic  sports,  we  venture  to  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentler  sex  to  a  contrast  lately  drawn 
between  them  and  their  English  sisters,  as  re- 
spects the  care  of  physical  health. 

In  the  first  place  we  premise,  what  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  that  the  English  climate 
allows  of  more  constant  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
consequently  of  more  salubrious  exercise,  than 
our  own.  Notwithstanding  its  far  greater  moisture 
it  is  so  much  more  uniform  in  its  temperature, 
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and  so  much,  less  liable  to  very  sudden  changes 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  that  the  popu- 
lation can  with  greater  impunity  be  out  every 
day.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  deal  in  habit, 
and  the  young  people  of  our  country  should 
make  it  one  of  their  habits  to  be  out,  and  in  vig- 
orous exercise,  every  day  more  of  less.  In  this 
way,  as  they  grow  up,  they  will  find  it  so  neces- 
sary to  their  health  and  comfort  to  continue  the 
practice,  that  not  only  will  no  effort  be  required, 
but  they  will  as  soon  think  of  going  without 
their  meals  as  to  omit  their  walk,  ride,  or  games. 

It  is  not  merely  a  saunter  that  will  benefit  a 
young  girl.  After  the  restraints  of  the  school- 
room the  utmost  freedom  should  be  allowed, 
both  mental  and  physical,  within  the  bounds  of 
propriety.  We  had  far  rather  see  a  girl  a  romp, 
than  a  sickly,  over-imaginatiye,  novel  reading, 
candy  eating  creature,  such  as  we  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  behold,  with  much  sorrow  of  heart. 
Let  the  muscles  have  healthy  play,  and  the  mind 
gains  new  energy  daily.  We  then  have  no  hot- 
house plant,  but  just  that  mixture  of  the  wild 
flower  and  the  cultivated  plant  which  is  delight- 
ful to  see.  Let  the  forcing  system,  still  too 
much  in  vogue  in  our  public  schools  and  higher 
institutions,  be  discouraged.  There  will  be  more 
ef&cient,  because  more  healthy,  study,  if  the 
brain  be  not  over-taxed  at  the  expense  of  the 
growing  body.  Above  all  things,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  girls  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  beings  to  be  made  literary  prodigies,  but 
rather  that  they  are,  most  of  them,  to  become 
wives  and  mothers,  and  need  all  the  physical 
development  and  energy  that  a  judicious  train- 
ing can  bestow.  Make  the  most  of  your  natu- 
ral physical  powers,  we  would  say  to  the  young 
of  both  sexes ;  there  is  more  chance,  however, 
that  girls  will  keep,  or  rather  be  kept,  too  still, 
than  that  boys  will.  If,  as  the  sage  of  antiquity 
hath  it,  "much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,'' 
(and  we  fully  believe  it,)let  the  warning  be  impress- 
ed upon  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
education  of  children.  If  parents  would  some- 
times enter  into  the  sports  and  join  the  walks  of 
the  young  much  benefit  might  accrue  from  their 
example  and  manifestation  of  interest.  . 

It  is  at  all  events,  a  palpable  fact  that  the 
girlhood  of  our  countrywomen  does  not  have 
those  advantages  for  full  development  of  the 
physical  nature  which  English  customs  have 
long  since  established.  It  is  not  by  infrequent, 
spasmodic  fits  of  exercise,  planned  in  some  mo- 
ment of  temporary  excitement,  that  any  one  will 
advance  health  and  strengthen  the  frame.  A 
devotion  to  walking  around  our  beautiful  common, 
mechanically  followed,  because  "  one  must  take 
exercise,"  will  not  efi"ect  the  desired  end.  It  is 
mucli  in  the  spirit  of  taking  medicine,  and  not, 
as  exercise  and  sports  should  be  estimated,  an 
eagerly  anticipated  pleasure,  a  draught  that  is 
sought  for,  not  half  dreaded. 


By  continued  habits  of  out-door  exercise  an 
amusement,  much  of  the  influence  of  our  wa; 
ward  climate  may  be  obviated.    The  musi 
become  more  firmly  strung,  the  nerves  are 
alive  to  outward  impressions,  and  morbid  men.—, 
sensations  are  less  likely  to  be  generated.  M 
know  the  power  of  habit,  therefore  young  peopli 
form  and  maintain  good  ones  as  to  physica 
health  and  training,  and     when  you  are  olc 
you  will  not  depart  from  them." — Boston  MediJf^l^ 
cal  and  Surgical  Journal. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTING. 

There  are  very  few  directions  required  fo] 
planting.    Prepare  the  ground  by  deep  diggitfg 
and  manuring,  if  not  already  rich  enough.  Weip^7" 
rotted  barn-yard  manure  is  to  be  preferred 
any  other  material,  though  under  certain  circumj 
stances  special  manures  may  be  used  with  advanJ^f*'*)' 
tage.    Plant  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  set  the  tm. 
plants  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  distant  in 
the  row.    A  very  convenient  method  of  cultiva  ^ 
ting  is  that  in  alternate  strips.    A  bed  four  feet  ^' 
wide  may  be  laid  out,  and  planted  with  four - 
rows.    When  this  bed  is  covered  with  plants 
too  thickly  to  produce  well,  or  in  the  third  year,!  - 
a  space  down  the  centre  of  the  bed  may  be  spa-< 
ded,  burying  the  old  plants  j  a  portion  of  man-  ^^^'"^ 
ure  may  at  the  same  time  be  applied;  this  space  pwiwj 
will  soon  be  overspread  with  runners,  which  willl4ifji 
bear  the  following  year.    The  strip  should  be  '^fitof 
spaded  in  the  summer,  after  the  fruit  has  been!  ^ig^' ftik 
gathered.    In  the  following  year  the  side  stripsi!f»ftofiL 
are  to  be  spaded  down  as  before,  and  so  alter- 
nately  over  the  beds,  which  may  be  as  numer-  ■ 
ous  as  the  extent  of  the  plantation  may  require,  j'- 

Some  cultivators  recommend  the  destruction 
of  the  plants  after  each  full  crop  is  produced,  I- 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  second  year,  and  the  renew- i'- 
al  of  the  plantation  ;  this  seems  too  much  labor  ' 
for  some,  and  will  only  be  advisable  for  large  ^-  . 
plantations,  where  it  would  not  be  possible  toj'iisezij 
keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds.    With  regard  il^niwer 
to  the  choice  of  varieties  there  is  much  differ- ^M^pajt 
ence  of  opinion.    Two  of  our  correspondents  Pfotmces 
have  failed  with  Hovey's  Seedling,  perhaps  from  ''^o 
the  want  of  enough  staminate  plants  to  fertilize  i  ^^li  a  i 
it  properly.    Rather  than  advise  the  destruction  •''sine,  ' 
of  their  beds  which  are  not  yet  too  old,  we  would  if    ihe  | 
recommend  to  plant  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  |g«ttliei 
Genesee,  Iowa  or  other  staminate  variety  near  i^iireasejii 


them,  say  one  row,  or  a  row  at  each  side,  if  the 
bed  is  large.  Hovey's  Seedling  is  condemned  by  . 
many  cultivators  for  its  tardiness  in  bearing,  and  TO5i?: 
its  frequently  imperfect  fruit,  while  others,  who  llaj 
have  better  success,  as  highly  extol  it. 

If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  stated  at  the  Fruit  m\r 
Grower's  meeting,  by  several  cultivators,  that 
Hovey's  Seedling  required  a  staminate  variety,  lieedsu 
such  as  the  large  Early  Scarlet,  to  fertilize  it,  I  fro 
The  most  popular  varieties  are  Burr's  New  Pine, 
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)Oston  Pine,  Harvey's  Seedling,  McAvoj's  Su- 
erior,  Longworth's  Prolific,  Genesee,  Walker's 
needling,  Bicton  Pine,  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  Trol- 
)pe's  Victoria,  Jenny  Lind,  British  Queen, 
,"^«;ooker,  Monroe   Scarlet,  and  Moyamensing ; 

veral  others  might  be  added,  but  a  selection 
■f^-jjliay  be  made  from  the  above. 

The  Bush  Pine  Alpines  are  much  in  request 
y  same  amateurs,  and  may  be  had  of  any  our 
"  leading  nurserymen. — Moore^s  Rural  New  York- 


UNPROFITABLE  FARMING. 

The  following  extract  from  an  address  by  H. 


m 


^i^ji  irreeley,  before  the  Erie  County  Agricultural 
ociety  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  contains  some  useful 
ints  : 

"  The  truth  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  im- 
ress  is,  that  no  poor  man  can  afford  to  be  a  poor 
armer.  When  I  have  recommended  agricultural 
nprovements,  I  have  often  been  told  this  expen- 
jlti)  ive  farming  will  do  well  enough  for  rich  people, 
arfc  ut  we  who  are  in  moderate  circumstances  can- 
ot  afford  it.    Now,  it  is  not  ornamental  farm- 
[ilai  3g  that  I-  recommend,  but  profitable  farming. 

t  is  true  that  the  amount  of  a  man^s  capital 
be'sp  [lust  fix  the  limit  of  his  business — in  agricul- 
ure  as  in  everything  else.    But,  however  poor 
ou  may  be,  you  can  afford  to  cultivate  land 
7ell,  if  you  can  afford  to  cultivate  it  at  all.  It  may 
did  i  )e  out  of  your  power  to  keep  a  large  farm  in  a 
tei  ligh  state  of  cultivation,  but  you  should  sell  a 
art  of  it,  and  cultivate  a  small  one.    If  you  are 
poor  man,  you  cannot  afford  to  raise  small  crops ; 
ou  cannot  afford  to  accept  half  a  crop  from  land 
apable  of  yielding  a  whole.    If  you  are  a  poor 
an  you  cannot  afford  to  fence  two  acres  to 
ecure  the  crop  you  ought  to  grow  on  one ;  you 
annot  afford  to  pay  or  lose  the  interest  on  the 
ost  of  100  acres  of  land  to  get  the  crops  that 
ill  grow  on  50  acres.    No  man  can  afford  to 
aise  20  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  not  even  if  the 
and  were  given  him,  for  20  bushels  per  acre  will 
lot  pay  the  cost  of  the  miserable  cultivation  that 
Droduces  it. 

No  man  can  afford  to  cultivate  his  land  in 
iuch  a  manner  as  will  cause  it  to  deteriorate  in 
raiue.  Good  farming  improves  the  value  of  land, 
md  the  farmer  who  manages  his  farm  so  as  to 
^et  the  largest  crop  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  in- 
creases its  value  every  year. 

"  No  farmer  can  afford  to  produce  weeds.  They 
^row,  to  be  sure,  without  cultivation  :  they  spring 
up  spontaneously  on  all  land,  and  especially  rich 
land ;  but  though  they  cost  no  toil,  a  farmer  can't 
afford  to  raise  them ;  the  same  elements  that  fed 
them,  would,  with  proper  cultivation,  nourish  a 
crop,  and  no  farmer  can  afford  to  expend  on 
weeds  the  njttural  wealth  which  was  bestowed  by 
Providence  to  fill  his  granaries.  I  am  accus- 
tomed, my  friends,  to  estimate  the  Christianity 


of  the  localities  through  which  I  pass,  by  the 
absence  of  weeds  on  or  about  the  farms.  When 
I  see  one  covered  with  a  gigantic  growth  of  weeds, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  owner  is  a  heathen, 
a  heretic,  or  an  infidel ;  a  Christian  he  cannot 
be,  or  he  would  not  allow  the  heritage  which 
God  gave  him  to  dress  and  keep,  to  be  so  de- 
formed and  profaned.  And  to  make  an  applica- 
tion of  the  above  remark,  I  must  say,  there  is 
much  missionary  ground  between  Nev/  York  and 
Buffalo.  Nature  has  been  bountiful  to  you,  but 
there  is  great  need  of  better  cultivation.  To  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  weeds,  is  equivalent  to  en- 
riching your  land  with  manure  ;  for  to  retain  in 
it  the  elements  of  which  crops  are  formed,  is  as 
profitable  as  to  bring  them  there.  It  is  better 
that  weeds  should  not  grow  at  all :  but  when 
they  exist,  and  you  undertake  to  destroy  them, 
it  is  economy  to  gather  them  up  and  carry  them 
to  your  barn  yards,  and  convert  them  into 
manure.  You  will  in  this  manner  restore  to 
your  farms  the  fertility  of  which  the  weeds  had 
drained  it. 

''Farmers  cannot  afford  to  grow  a  crop  on  a 
soil  that  does  not  contain  the  natural  elements 
that  enter  into  its  composition.  When  you 
burn  a  vegetable,  a  large  part  of  it  passes  away, 
during  the  process  of  combustion,  into  the  air. 
But  there  is  always  a  residue  of  mineral  matter, 
consisting  of  lime,  potash  and  other  ingredients, 
that  entered  into  its  composition.  Now  the 
plant  drew  these  materials  out  of  the  earth,  and 
if  you  attempt  to  grow  that  in  a  soil  that  is  defi- 
cient in  these  ingredients,  you  are  driving  an  un- 
successful business.  Nature  does  not  make  vege- 
tables out  of  nothing,  and  you  cannot  expect  to 
take  crop  after  crop  off  from  a  field  that  does  not 
contain  the  elements  of  which  it  is  formed.  If 
you  wish  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  farms, 
you  must  constantly  restore  to  them  the  materials 
which  are  withdrawn  in  cropping.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  sell  his  ashes.  You  annually  ex- 
port from  western  New  York  a  large  amount  of 
potash.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  nobody  in  the 
world  to  whom  it  is  worth  so  much  as  it  is  to 
yourselves.  You  can't  afford  to  sell,  but  a  farmer 
can  afford  to  buy  ashes  at  a  higher  price  than  is 
paid  by  anybody  that  does  not  wish  to  use  then 
as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil.  Situated  as  the  farmers 
of  this  country  are,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  city 
that  burns  large  quantities  of  wood  for  fuel, 
you  should  make  it  a  part  of  your  system  of 
farming,  to  secure  the  ashes  it  produces.  When 
your  teams  go  into  town  with  loads  of  wood,  it 
would  cost  comparatively  little  to  bring  back 
loads  of  ashes  and  other  fertilisers,  that  would 
improve  the  productiveness  of  your  farms. 

''  No  poor  farmer  can  afford  to  keep  poor  fruit 
trees  that  do  not  bear  good  fruit.  Good  fruit  is 
always  valuable,  and  should  be  raised  by  the 
farmer,  not  only  for  market,  but  for  large  con- 
sumption in  his  own  family.    As  more  en- 
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lightened  views  of  diet  prevail,  fruit  is  destined 
to  supplant  the  excessive  quantities  of  animal 
food  that  are  consumed  in  this  country.  This 
change  will  produce  better  health,  greater  vigor 
and  activity  of  mind  and  elasticity  of  spirits,  and 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when 
farmers,  instead  of  putting  down  the  large  quan- 
ties  of  meat  they  do  at  present,  will  give  their 
attention  in  autumn  to  the  preservation  of  large 
quantities  of  excellent  fruit,  for  consumption  as 
a  regular  article  of  diet,  the  early  part  of  the 
following  summer.  Fruit  will  not  then  appear  on 
the  table  as  it  does  now,  only  as  a  dessert  after 
dinner,  but  will  come  with  every  meal,  and  be 
reckoned  a  substantial  aliment." 


LACONICS. 

No  man  is  so  happy  as  a  real  Christian;  none 
so  rational,  so  virtuous,  so  amiable.  How  little 
vanity  does  he  feel,  though  he  believes  himself 
united  to  God  I  How  far  is  he  from  abjectness, 
when  he  ranks  himself  with  the  worms  of  the 
earth. — Pascal. 

Evil  Speaking  avoided  by  Silence. — 
A  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation ;  but  not  to 
speak  ill,  requires  only  our  silence,  which  costs 
nothing. —  Tillotson. 

The  Way  to  Defeat  Error  — -My  princi- 
pal method  for  defeating  error  and  heresy,  is 
by  establishing  the  truth.  One  purposes  to  fill 
a  bushel  with  tares ;  but  if  I  can  fill  it  first 
with  wheat,  I  may  defy  his  attempts. — John 
Newton. 

The  esteem  of  wise  and  good  men,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  temporal  encouragements  to  virtue; 
and  it  is  a  mark  of  an  abandoned  spirit  to  have 
no  regard  to  it. — Burke. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  in- 
dulging our  reflections  on  them ;  as  he  who  in  a 
melancholy  fancy  sees  something  like  a  face  on 
the  wall  or  the  wainscot,  can  by  two  or  three 
touches  with  a  lead  pencil  make  it  look  visible, 
and  agreeing  with  what  he  fancied. — Swift. 

Men  are  never  so  ridiculous  for  the  follies  they 
have,  as  for  those  they  affect  to  have. —  Chevron. 

Adversity  is  the  trial  of  principle.  Without 
it  a  man  hardly  knows  whether  he  is  honest  or 
not. — Fielding. 

Many  have  puzzled  themselves  about  the 
origin  of  evil.  I  am  content  to  observe  that 
there  is  evil,  and  that  there  is  a  way  to  escape 
from  it ;  and  with  this  I  begin  and  end. — New- 
ton. 

In  the  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  so 
much  as  thine  own  self.  Another  is  but  one 
witness  against  thee  ;  thou  art  a  thousand.  An- 
other thou  mayest  avoid,  but  thyself  thou  canst 
not.    Wickedness  is  its  own  punishment. 


The  one  Talent. — If  there  be  one  thing  oi 
earth  which  is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  God' 
wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  poweig 
where  they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and  z 
ously  cultivated. — Dr.  Arnold. 

It  is  a  secret  known  to  few,  yet  of  no  smal 
use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when  you  fal 
into  a  man's  conversation,  the  first  thing  yoi 
should  consider  is,  whether  he  has  a  greater  in 
clination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  heai 
him. — Addison. 

Faith  is  like  the  wing  of  an  angel  soaring  u] 
to  heaven,  and  bears  our  prayers  to  the  thron< 
of  God. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  awd  Meal. — The  dow^nvt^ard  course  of  price 
seems  to  be  checked.  Flour  yesterday  was  rathe 
more  enquired  after.  Standard  brands  are  selling  a' 
$6  25  per  barrel.  Small  sales  of  better  brands  fo 
home  consumption  at  $6  25  a  6  37.  Sales  of  extrs 
and  fancy  brands  at  $6  25  a  8  00.  There  is  van 
liitle  export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  50i 
4  00  per  barrel.    Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  lower 
Sales  of  prime  new  Pennsylvania  red  were  made  a 
$1  45  a  1  48,  and  $1  45  a  1  55  for  white.  Rye  con 
tinues  steady;  sales  of  Penna.  at  81c.  Corn  ii 
inactive  ;  sales  of  old  yellow  at  68c,  and  new  yellow 
62  a  63c.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  olc 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  47  a  48c  per  bushel. 
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Narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  John  Philly 
and  William  Moore,  in  Hungary  and  Aus- 
tria. 

(Concluded  from  page  678.) 

So  effectually  had  the  exemplary  conduct  of 
the  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  truths  they  declared, 
wrought  upon  the  mind  of  Adam  Bien,  that, 
[without  their  knowledge,  he  had  solicited  the 
earl  for  liberty  to  take  them  to  his  house,  and 
jkeep  them  there,  the  winter  being  cold  and  their 
place  of  confinement  a  guard-house,  the  doors  of 
;  which  stood  open  all  day  and  much  of  the  night, 
— proffering  his  own  person  as  security  for  them 
if  they  should  run  away.   Plere  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence that  a  faithful  and  upright  walking  in  con- 
formity with  our  religious  principles,  raises  in 
the  minds  of  beholders  a  testimony  in  our  behalf, 
and  inspires  them  with  a  confidence  and  affection, 
which  nothing  else  could  produce.    But  thought 
Adam  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  earl's  consent 
to  the  proposed  change,  our  friends  were  not 
willing  to  add  the  burden  of  their  support  to  the 
many  obligations  under  which  his  kindness  hadal 
ready  laid  them ;   but  chose  rather  to  content 
themselves  where  they  were ;  yet  they  got  per- 
mission to  visit  at  his  house  occasionally,  and 
were  often  refreshed  together  in  a  sense  of  the 
love  of  God  to  their  souls,  as  well  as  the  near 
ness  of  affection  and  Christian  fellowship  which 
they  felt  for  each  other,  and  for  their  dear  friends 
at  home.    At  his  house  they  sometimes  had  op 
portunities  of  preaching   the   Truth   to  the 
Hortesche  Brethren  who  came  there,  warning 
them  of  the  desolation  which  would  come  upon 
the  unfaithful ;  a  prediction  which  was  fulfilled 
even  as  to  the  outward,  as  regarded  many  of 
them,  for  of  nine  families  or  communities,  eight 
were  destroyed,  upwards  of  two  hundred  men 
slain  and  taken  captive,  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  was  consumed  by  fire. 


But  though  the  sufferings  of  our  friends  were  '  upon  him  that  he  might  not  bo  seen. 


somewhat  mitigated,  they  were  not  yet  at  an 
end.    Both  the  priests  and  soldiers,  appeared  to 
be  afraid  of  Adam  Bien,  who  stood  over  them  in 
his  integrity  and  uprightness,  and  whose  daily 
access  to,  and  intimacy  with  the  earl,  gave  him 
many  opportunities  of  influencing  his  mind  ;  yet 
they  secretly  contrived  to  be  vexatious  to  the 
Friends,  and  in  various  ways  sought  to  ensnare 
them  and  add  to  their  afflictions.     By  their 
treacherous  insinuations,  they  seem  at  length  to 
have  obtained  their  ends  so  far  as  to  induce  the 
earl  to  wink  at  a  plot  which  was  laid  for  separat- 
ing the  prisoners,  and  carrying  William  away 
by  stealth.    Jealous  of  every  thing  which  was 
ikely  to  diminish  their  importance  and  authority, 
or  to  prejudice  their  corrupt  religion,  the  priests 
probably  selected  William  as  their  victim,  be- 
cause he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  and 
Latin  languages,  and  was  therefore  more  likely  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Friends. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  a  person  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,  came  to  William  and 
gave  him  two  glass  vessels,  under  pretence  of 
getting  him  to  assist  in  carrying  some  wine,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  drawing  him  out  of  the  town 
into  the  fields.    Here  they  were  met  by  several 
sleds,  the  country  being  so  deeply  covered  with 
snow  that  wagons  could  not  travel ; — and  on 
their  coming  up,  the  man,  who  had  armed  him- 
self with  a  great  cudgel,  compelled  William  to 
lay  down  the  glass  vessels  and  get  on  one  of  the 
sleds.  Sensible  that  some  mischief  was  intended 
him,  and  fearful  lest  they  might  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  Adam  and  John,  under  pretence 
that  he  had  run  away,  William  resolved  to  try  to 
extricate  himself  and  return  to  the  city.  In  this 
attempt  he  was  defeated ;  for  a  soldier  whom 
William  knew  to  be  a  wicked  and  desperate  fel- 
low, and  who  had  before  threatened  him,  having 
joined  his  betrayer,  they  siezed  him  by  the  hair, 
beat  him  until  they  shed  much  of  his  blood,  and 
had  almost  struck  out  one  of  his  eyes,  then  threw 
him  down  in  the  snow,  tied  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  bound  him  on  the  sled  with  his  face  down 
to  the  hay  and  carried  him  off. 

At  first  he  suspected  they  intended  to  murder 
him  privately  in  an  adjoining  wood,  and  after- 
ward when  they  came  near  a  gallows,  he  thought 
they  designed  to  hang  him  there,  but  they  passed 
by  both ;  and  meeting  some  people  in  the  road, 
they  muffled  him  in  a  cloak,  and  one  of  them  sat 
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the  noise  of  their  feet  in  the  snow  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  being  very  anxious  to  convey  to 
Adam  Bien  and  his  companion  some  intelligence 
of  the  manner  of  his  being  carried  away,  Wil- 
liam called  out  to  the  people  and  desired  them  to 
tell  Adam  that  he  was  there,  and  had  been  forci- 
bly carried  off — but  the  soldier  beat  him  severely 
for  it.  When  they  came  to  the  lodging  place, 
they  put  irons  on  his  ancles,  and  a  long  iron 
chain  about  his  neck,  the  other  end  of  which 
they  fastened  over  a  beam.  Next  morning  they 
passed  through  a  village,  where  he  would  gladly 
have  spoken  to  some  one,  but  they  forced  him  to 
lie  down  until  they  got  through  it,  and  conveyed 
him  to  a  cloister.  The  prior  being  absent  from 
home,  the  monks  would  not  receive  him  without 
his  order,  and  he  was  again  compelled  to  lie  in 
irons  as  he  had  done  the  night  before.  On  the 
following  morning  he  was  taken  to  the  cloister 
or  castle,  and  his  conductor  gave  directions  that 
he  should  be  blindfolded  and  put  into  a  deep 
dungeon,  and  have  only  a  little  bread  and  water, 
and  that  none  should  be  permitted  to  give  any 
intelligence  respecting  him;  and  a  Jew  being 
there,  he  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  say 
any  thing  of  what  he  had  seen,  William  was 
accordingly  put  into  a  small  hole,  to  which  no 
light  was  admitted,  and  there  they  kept  him  four 
days  and  nights  in  cold  frosty  weather,  so  that 
it  seemed  wonderful  he  had  not  perished. 

The  clandestine  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
taken  away,  and  the  mysterious  secrecy  which 
his  enemies  were  so  anxious  to  preserve,  would 
naturally  lead  him  to  suspect  that  their  design 
was  either  to  despatch  him  privately,  or  to  bury 
him  alive  in  a  dungeon,  until  death  should  re- 
lease him,  or  solitude  and  suffering  shake  his 
constancy  and  induce  him  to  embrace  their  reli- 
gion. But  through  the  merciful  interposition, 
as  well  as  the  supporting  power  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, he  was  preserved  under  all  his  trials,  in 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  those 
religious  principles  for  which  he  was  so  deep  a 
sufferer. 

After  twelve  days'  confinement,  the  prior  re- 
turned home  and  sent  for  William  to  appear  be- 
fore him.  He  questioned  him  concerning  their 
object  in  coming  into  that  country,  and  on  some 
points  of  their  religion,  to  all  which  he  returned 
such  replies  as  were  consistent  with  truth  and 
soberness.  The  prior  told  him,  what  they  owned 
was  not  enough, — they  must  believe  the  Pope 
was  Christ's  vicar,  and  that  he  and  the  priests 
had  power  to  bind  and  loose  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  After  they  had  reasoned  together  awhile, 
the  prior  sent  him  back  into  confinement,  telling 
him  he  would  come  and  talk  with  him  again  and 
bring  the  Bible ;  but  he  rather  seemed  to  avoid 
him.  Once,  however,  he  discoursed  with  him 
again,  in  the  course  of  which  William  boldly 
bore  his  testimony  against  their  covetousness, 
pride,  persecution,  and  warlike  weapons,  all 


which  were  contrary  to  the  example  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  ;  and  was  helped  to  deliver  him 
self  so  clearly,  that  the  prior  afterward  acknow 
lodged  that  he  had  never  before  conversed  with 
any  one  who  gave  such  answers. 

His  demeanor  being  watchful  and  circumspect, 
consistent  with  the  purity  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples he  avowed,  they  were  the  more  anxious  to 
induce  him  to  embrace  the  Romish  religion,  and 
sent  a  priest  to  instruct  and  convert  him — offer- 
ing him  preferment  and  other  advantages.  But 
none  of  these  means  succeeding,  they  then 
threatened  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  to  flay  him 
alive,  or  to  burn  him  if  he  would  not  turn.  But 
his  constancy  was  not  to  be  shaken,  either  by 
the  hope  of  gain,  or  the  fear  of  torture  and 
death,  and  relying  on  that  God  who  had  pre- 
served him  hitherto,  and  who,  he  firmly  believed, 
would  support  him  to  the  end,  he  persisted  in 
the  faithful  maintenance  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples. In  order  to  try  if  they  could  terrify  him 
into  compliance,  they  put  him  into  a  tub — passed 
a  rope  through  the  ears  of  it  and  over  a  beam, 
and  said  he  should  be  let  down  into  a  well  which 
was  more  than  thirty  fathoms  deep.  They  did 
not,  however,  do  this,  but  drew  him  up  over  the 
beam  and  let  him  fall  out — then  raising  him  up 
again,  they  twisted  the  rope  and  let  it  go,  so  as 
to  whirl  him  violently  about.  He  silently  bore 
their  insults  and  abuse,  appearing  to  be  little  moved 
at  them,  which  occasioned  his  persecutors  to 
marvel,  being  ignorant  of  the  power  of  that 
grace  which  enables  its  obedient  subjects  to  re- 
joice that  they  are  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for 
the  name  of  Christ  Jesus.  They  then  took  him 
to  another  place,  locked  his  neck  and  feet  close 
together,  and  spread  out  his  hands  and  locked 
them  in  that  position  ;  some  asking  him  if  it 
was  painful,  and  others  saying  they  committed 
more  sin  by  doing  so,  than  they  got  profit. 

At  another  time  they  put  him  into  a  wheel,  | 
and  caused  some  soldiers  to  turn  it,  so  that  he  i 
he  might  be  thrown  from  side  to  side,  which 
might  have  done  him  much  injury,  but  he  held 
fast  by  the  side  of  it,  which  prevented  their 
mischief — yet  one  of  his  elbows  was  much 
bruised. 

During  all  this  period,  Adam  Bien  continued 
their  firm  and  steady  friend,  anxious  to  do  what- 
ever he  could  for  their  relief.  The  earl  'insinu- 
ated to  him  that  William  had  run  away,  but  ' 
Adam  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  his  friend  to  give  credit  to  such  a  story.  At 
length,  by  some  means  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  manner  and  place  of  William's  confine- 
ment, on  which  he  wrote  him  a  letter  and  sent 
it  by  an  ofi&cer  of  the  castle,  who  maliciously  re- 
fused to  let  him  have  it.  He,  however,  got  sight 
of  it  after  awhile,  and  learned  from  it  that  the 
plot  for  his  removal  was  kept  so  secret,  that  only 
three  persons  had  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  that 
his  kind  and  sympathizing  friend,  Adam,  greatly 
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St  desired  an  opportunity  to  forward  to  him  some 
11-  necessaries  and  comforts  to  render  his  situation 

more  tolerable.  This  he  soon  found  means  to 
til  do ;  and  also  gave  an  order  that  William  should 

be  furnished  with  an  ample  allowance  of  bread 
it,  at  his  expense. 

fl"  Soon  after  this  the  earl  was  seized  with  an 
to  illness,  from  which  his  recovery  was  doubtful, 
id  and  being  apparently  nigh  unto  death,  Adam 
r.  obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  set  the  prisoners 
ttt  at  liberty.  When  the  order  for  William's  dis- 
iD  charge  arrived,  instead  of  releasing  him  imme- 
ni  diately,  they  detained  him  six  weeks  to  assist 
\i\  the  masons  who  were  building  them  a  new  clois- 
)j  ter,  promising  that  if  he  was  diligent  they  would 
id  tell  him  good  news,  on  the  return  of  the  officer 
e-  in  whose  custody  he  was.  Accordingly,  he  took 
him  aside  and  told  him  the  earl  would  have  him 
111  informed,  that  if  he  would  turn  Catholic  he 
li-  should  have  good  service  and  preferment ;  but 
m  if  he  would  not,  he  would  detain  him  no  longer, 
i  1  as  he  had  prisoners  enough  without  him — but  it 
a,  was  concluded  that  if  they  were  again  found  in 
i  Hungary  or  Austria,  he  and  his  companion 
id  I  should  be  burned. 

le      On  the  4th  of  seventh  month,  1663,  William 
ip  was  set  at  liberty.    The  kindness  of  his  friend, 
3s  Adam  Bien,  followed  him  to  the  last,  for  he  had 
re  written  to  the  prior  to  furnish  him  with  money 
i  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey  ;  but  he  only 
to  gave  him  five  small  coins,  the  value  of  all  which 
3i  was  less  than  twenty  cents.   His  companion  and 
e.  he  having  been  stripped  of  all  their  money,  which 
31  was  considerable,  he  now  found  himself  a  stran- 
m  ger,  in  a  remote  country,  without  money  and 
3{  without  friends,  and  a  long  distance  to  travel 
before  he  could  reach  his  native  land,  or  any  of 
the  settlements  of  his  brethren  in  religious  pro- 
ii  fession.    To  add  to  his  difficulties,  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  warfare,  hostilities  having  com- 
menced between  the  Austrian?  and  Turks,  and 
all  the  towns,  villages  and  principal  passes  were 
guarded  by  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  seize 
i  and  examine  strangers,  of  whom  they  were  very 
-suspicious.    Here  was  a  fresh  trial  of  his  faith 
'  and  fortitude  ;  but  resolving  to  trust  in  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  Divine  Providence,  he  commenc- 
led  his  solitary  walk,  choosing  the  most  private 
apd  unfrequented  ways. 

He  had  been  advised  to  go  to  Gratz,  where  was 
a  fair,  at  which  it  was  probable  there  would  bemer- 
Ichants  from  Nuremburg  and  other  places  in  Grer- 
many  of  whom  he  might  have  some  knowledge, 
and  from  whom  he  might  obtain  aid.  On  reaching 
the  gates  of  Gratz,  be  was  stopped  and  not  per- 
mitted to  enter.  "  When  I  saw,"  says  he,  "  that 
I  could  not  meet  with  the  aforesaid  merchants,  I 
resolved  to  travel  on  my  journey,  and  to  trust 
the  Lord  to  take  care  for  my  sustenance,  who 
had  often  done  it,  when,  as  to  the  outward,  there 
was  little  appearance  of  relief."  When  he  came 
to  the  west  end  of  Austria,  he  was  stopped  on 


pretence  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Turks  as 
a  spy  ;  but  producing  the  certificates  he  had  pro- 
cured from  Friends  in  Germany,  they  let  him 
pass,  but  charged  him  not  to  tarry  at  their  towns. 
"  I  have  great  cause,"  continues  he,  ^'  to  thank 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  for  I  did  not  much 
want  food,  but  got  either  bread  or  fruit,  or  some- 
thing to  eat,  the  people  in  these  countries  being 
accustomed  to  give  travellers  and  tradesmen 
bread,  and  lodging  in  their  barns.  Sometimes  I 
told  them  how  I  had  been  robbed  and  abused, 
and  their  hearts  were  moved  with  pity  towards 
me.  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  though  not 
without  diffiulty,  and  about  the  2d  of  the  eighth 
month,  through  mercy,  I  got  to  Paltz,  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  through  Heidleburg  and  Man- 
heim,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  arrived  at 
Christein,  among  Friends,  and  being  kindly 
entertained  and  abundantly  refreshed  there^  I 
tarried  some  weeks." 

By  a  letter  afterwards  received  from  Adam 
Bien,  it  appeared  that  John  Philly  was  released 
from  his  imprisonment  on  the  6th  of  seventh 
month,  two  days  after  William,  and  set  out  for 
Germany,  but  no  particulars  respecting  his  jour- 
ney home  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  foregoing  narrative  exhibits  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  protecting  providence  of  God, 
which  accompanies  and  supports  those,  who,  in 
holy  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Spirit,  are 
devoted  to  answer  his  requirings.  The  many 
dangers,  provocations  and  trials  through  which 
these  Friends  passed  unhurt,  the  taunts,  the 
jeers  and  tortures  with  which  their  persecutors 
were  permitted  to  prove  their  fidelity  and  pa- 
tience ;  the  cruel  deaths  which  threatened  them, 
demonstrate  in  the  clearest  manner  the  steadfast- 
ness of  their  faith  and  allegiance,  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  religion  of  which  they  were  in 
possession.  Their  eye  and  expectation  being 
fixed  upon  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  their 
faith,  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  for  ever 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God; 
and  considering  him  who  endured  such  contra- 
diction of  sinners  against  himself ;  they  were  not 
weary  of  suff"ering,  nor  did  they  faint  in  their 
minds.  In  all  their  afflictions,  the  consciousness 
of  their  integrity  and  the  evidence  of  Divine  fa- 
vor, were  an  unfailing  source  of  support — the 
consolations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  raised  their  minds 
above  the  fear  of  man,  and  enabled  them  to  per- 
severe in  an  unwavering  confession  of  their  faith, 
even  before  many  witnesses;  and  they  were  en- 
dued with  a  wisdom  from  above,  whereby  they 
were  not  only  enabled  to  detect  and  expose  the 
subtle  devices  and  snares  of  those  who  sought 
their  destruction,  but  were  qualified  to  testify 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  before  governors 
and  rulers,  and  to  honor  and  exalt  his  ever  wor- 
thy name.  It  was  the  power  of  the  Lord  which 
thus  helped  and  kept  them,  and  the  praise  be-- 
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longs  to  Him  alone,  who  is  the  preserver  of  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  whom  he  still  "  de- 
livereth  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel  man/' 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

HocKESSiN  Valley,  12th  mo.  31st,  1856. 

Respected  Friend, — Please  to  give  the  follow- 
ing account  of  my  dear  step-mother  an  insertion 
in  Friends'  Intelligencer,  and  oblige  thy  friend, 
respectfully.  David  Wilson. 

SOME  FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  ALICE  CHANDLER, 
DECEASED. 

This,  our  much  esteemed  and  valuable  friend, 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
Jackson,  of  New  Castle  county,  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  members  of  Hockessin  Preparative 
Meeting,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  she  resided 
much  the  greater  part  of  her  time,  and  was 
trained  in  early  life  to  piety  and  habits  of  indus- 
try; being  endowed  with  a  capacity,  for  use- 
fulness, not  only  in  relation  to  the  social  circle 
of  domestic  affairs,  but  in  the  religious  Society  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  she  was  often  engaged 
in  its  services.    She  was,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
when  of  bodily  ability,  a  diligent  attender  of 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  and  those  for  dis- 
cipline, herein  acknowledging  the  obligation  to 
devote  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  her,  as  a  rea- 
sonable service,  in  socially  assembling  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  thanks  to  the  Author  of  her 
existence  and  Dispenser  of  all  blessings,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal.    Thus  yielding  to  the 
operations  of  Divine  grace,  she  was  led  to  espouse 
the  various  Christian  testimonies  as  long  held  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  unitedly  set  forth 
in  their  discipline;  for  instance,  against  a  hireling 
ministry,  war,  intemperance  and  slavery;  in  which 
she  was  a  firm  and  consistent  advocate,  her  zeal 
therein  being  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  her 
profession,  tempered  with  love,  patience  and  pro- 
per forbearance.  Living  a  life  of  much  humility 
and  great  simplicity  of  manners  and  self-denial 
in  the  many  gratifications  of  time  and  sense, 
that  might  tend  to  error,  she  was  a  bright  ex- 
ample in  uprightness,  temperance  and  moderation. 
She  was  also  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
wholesome  order  of  Society  and  the  right  ad- 
ministration of  its  discipline,  in  order  for  the 
convincement  of  offenders  and  their  restoration 
in  love  to  the  bosom  of  Friends.    In  the  course 
of  her  religious  exercises,  she  was  often  engaged 
to  visit  in  gospel  love  many  of  the  neighboring 
meetings  of  Friends,  as  well  as  those  more  remote, 
sometimes  making  appointments  of  this  kind, 
and  was  frequently  drawn,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  religiously  mingle  in  private  families,  wherein 
she  was  often  enabled  to  impart  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, admonition  or  counsel,  tending  to 
promote  their  welfare  and  advancement  in  best 
things.    She  fully  believed  that  by  a  co-opera- 


tion with  the  principle  of  Divine  grace,  implant- 
ed in  the  heart  of  every  rational  being,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  immortal  part  may  be  perfected.  And 
for  many  years,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she 
was  conscientiously  drawn  to  abstain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  from  the  use  of  slave  produce,  and 
in  so  doing  she  had  her  reward  of  peace.  Having, 
in  much  faithfulness  and  resignation  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  through  a  long  period  of  years,  even 
to  quite  an  advanced  age,  finished  the  work  as- 
signed her,  we  doubt  not  the  immortal  soul  was 
received  into  the  mansions  of  its  heavenly 
Master's  rest. 


[For  Little  Children.] 
A  YOUTHFUL  PILGRIM. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Harvey,  daughter  of 
Joshua  and  Elizabeth  Harvey,  of  Dublin,  was 
born  the  5th  of  6th  mo.,  1834. 

She  gave  early  indications  of  vigor,  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  and  before  she  completed  her 
first  year,  she  could  speak' surprisingly  plain,  and 
was  full  of  life  and  animation.  When  about  two 
years  of  age,  her  observation  and  remarks  were 
such  as  in  more  than  one  instance  to  occasion 
a  friend  to  say  to  her  mother,  Don't  set  thy 
heart  upon  her,  I  don't  think  she'll  live." 

She  was  generally  very  good  when  retiring  for 
the  night,  and  would  say  a  little  verse,  or  a  few 
words  of  prayer  of  her  own  suggesting,  after  get- 
ting into  bed ;  sitting  very  seriously  the  while, 
and  then  quietly  lying  down  for  the  night. 
She  often  astonished  us  by  the  language  she  used 
in  these  little  prayers.  She  was  not  at  all  afraid 
of  being  left  alone  in  the  dark,  saying,  "  Our 
heavenly  Father  can  see  us  in  the  dark  as  well 
as  in  the  light." 

Her  father,  one  night  at  bedtime,  said  to  her 
seriously,  but  gently,  *'  My  dear,  recollect  thou 
was  a  little  naughty  to-day."  She  immediately 
became  very  thoughtful,  sighed  once  or  twice, 
and  made  a  solemn  pause;  then  as  if  desirous 
of  knowing  whether  others  experienced  the  same 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  she  looked  at 
him,  and  said  sweetly,  but  with  evident  anxiety, 
"Papa,  does  thou  ever  do  wrong  thyself?"  he 
replied  at  once,  "  I  do  indeed,  my  child,  and 
say  wrong,  and  think  wrong;  but  our  heavenly 
Father  would  help  us  all  to  be  good,  old  and 
young,  if  we  desired  it,  and  asked  Him  as  vje 
ought  to  do." 

When  about  four  years  old,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
was  sent  to  a  select  day  school  for  a  short  time. 
"  One  day  as  we  were  walking  home  together," 
her  mother  writes,  "a  beggar  woman  with  a 
child  followed,  importuning  us  for  a  half-penny. 
Sarah  Elizabeth  was  very  anxious  to  give  her 
one.  I  told  her  why  I  did  not,  and  added,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  give  her  a  piece  of 
bread  or  food  of  some  kind.  She  then  said, 
'  Well,  if  we  were  at  home,  wouldst  thou  give  her 
a  piece  of  bread  V    Not  replying  instantly,  she 
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added  with  her  usual  promptness,  *  Why  then, 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  send  away  the  people  with- 
out giving  them  something  to  eat.'  " 

In  the  night  of  the  tremendous  storm  which 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  1st  mo.,  1839,  she  was 
awakened  by  its  violence,  but  if  alarmed,  as  she 
naturally  must  have  been,  she  neither  cried  out, 
!•    nor  attempted  to  disturb  her  parents.  Our 
K    house,  comparatively  low,  was  felt  to  shake. 
>    Her  father,  who  had  been  some  time  awake,  did 
not  speak,  hoping  his  dear  little  one  would  soon 
fall  into  her  usual  rest  again.    He  heard  her 
i  repeat  in  a  very  low  gentle  voice,  ^'  Great  storm, 
'  great  storm,''  several  times,  then  some  other  words 
in  a  solemn  manner,  which  he  could  scarcely  catch; 
she  soon  after  fell  asleep.    In  the  morning  the 
storm  had  abated,  and  was  followed  by  a  bluster- 
?    ing  day.     Nothing  but  general  remarks  were 
I  made  about  it,  until  another  night  ,  drew  on. 
it  I  Before  she  left  the  drawing-room  to  go  to  her 
r    little  bed  her  father  took  her  on  his  knee,  and 
1  !  conversed  quietly  with  her,  leading  her  to  the 
i;     storm  of  the  preceding  night.  length  he 

said  to  her,  "  I  believe,  my  darling,  I  heard  thee 
3     saying  a  little  prayer  in  the  night,  when  the 
r     storm  was  so  very,  very  great."    She  answered, 
very  gently,  "  I  did  say  a  little  prayer,  papa.'' 
r    ^'  And  what  didst  thou  say,  my  child  She 
then  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  whispered 
in  his  ear,     I  said,  Great  and  good  heavenly 
Father,  be  pleased  to  stop  the  winds,  and  have 
mercy  on  the  poor  sailors,  and  save  us  all. 
1  Amen." 

Slie  was  remarkably  ready  to  share  anything 
she  had,  and  never  showed  a  desire  to  have  pre- 
sents given  to  her,  but  would  frequently  say, 
"^  My  friends  are  too  kind.  I  have  too  many 
,  things,  more  than  I  want."  After  asking  me  to 
1  buy  her  some  pretty  thing  in  the  shop  windows, 
she  would  check  herself  and  say,  O,  but  I 
believe  papa  has  not  much  money,"  and  would 
be  content.  Once  she  expressed  a  strong  wish 
that  we  had  a  horse  and  carriage  of  our  own,  that 
we  might  go  about  and  take  nice  drives  like 
other  persons ;  but  almost  immediately  added, 
"  My  darling  father  though  can't  spare  for  what's 
not  necessary." 

I  never  knew  Sarah  tell  a  falsehood,  or  equivo- 
cate in  the  slightest  degree.  She  seemed  to  have 
no  idea  of  concealment.  *' 

The  night  of  her  birth- day,  being  then  five 
years  old,  6th  of  5th  mo.,  1839,  she  spoke  very 
sweetly,  and  among  other  things,  she  expressed 
herself  thus  in  her  little  prayer  before  lying 
down.  Oh,  great  and  good  heavenly  Father, 
be  pleased  to  spare  me,  thy  only  little  child  in 
this  house,  a  little  longer  to  my  father  and  mother, 
and  spare  us  all  a  little  longer  together  on  this 
earth,  if  it  be  thy  holy  will."  The  whole  was 
very  touching  to  a  mother's  heart.  Another 
night  she  remarked,  "  We  did  not  know  what  to 
pray  for  as  we  ought^  and  that  the  disciples, 


though  they  were  big  men,  asked  the  Saviour, 
when  he  was  on  earth,  to  teach  theni  to  pray. 
Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  !"  and  she  then  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer  very  solemnly. 

On  returning  one  time  from  a  visit  to  Blooms- 
bury,  her  father  presented  her  with  two  little 
hymns  which  he  had  composed  for  her  use,  and 
printed  with  a  pen,  that  she  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  them  herself.  She  wag  de- 
lighted with  them ;  and  from  that  period  to  her 
death,  they  nearly  superseded  all  others. 

MORNING. 
Dear  Lord!  another  day  has  come, 

And  through  the  hours  of  night, 
In  a  good  bed  and  quiet  home  , 

Pve  slept  till  morning  light. 

Then  let  me  give  Thee  thanks  and  praise, 

For  Thou  art  very  good ; 
And  teach  my  little  heart  1o  raise 

Such  prayer  as  children  should. 

Keep  me  this  day  from,  faults  and  sin, 

And  make  me  good  and  mild; 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  place  within  ; 

Grant  grace  unto  a  child. 

Make  me  obey  my  parents  dear, 

For  they  are  very  kind  ; 
And  when  the  hour  of  rest  draws  near, 

Another  prayer  I'll  find. 

EVENING. 

The  day  is  gone— the  silent  night 

Invites  me  to  my  peaceful  bed  ; 
But,  Lord,  I  know  that  it  is  right 

To  thank  Thee,  ere  I  rest  my  head. 

For  my  good  meals  and  pleasant  hours, 
That  I  have  had  this  present  day. 

Let  me  exert  my  infant  powers 

To  praise  Thee,  nor  forget  to  pray. 

Thou  art  most  good.    I  can't  tell  all 
That  Thou  hast  ever  done  for  me  ; 

My  Shepherd,  now  on  Thee  I  call, 
From  dangers  still  preserve  us  free.. 

If  Pve  been  naughty  on  this  day, 

Oh  make  me  sorry  for  my  fault ; 
Do  Thou  forgive  and  teach  the  way 

To  follow  Jesus  as  I  ought. 
And  now  I'll  lay  me  down  to  rest, 

Myself,  my  friends,  all  safely  keep; 
May  Thy  great  name  be  ever  blest, 

Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Little  Sarah  Elizabeth  played  with  great  spirit 
and  heart.  She  directed  the  little  pastimes  of 
her  play-fellows,  though  some  of  them  were  a 
good  deal  older  than  herself;  and  I  can  scarcely 
recollect  any  quarrel  or  serious  difference  that 
she  had  wilh  any  of  them.  They  alqjost  all 
seemed  to  have  a  great  regard  for  her.  The 
heartiness  with  which  she  played,  may  show 
those  who  read  this  account,  that  we  are  never 
better  prepared  for  innocent  enjoyment  than 
when  we  feel  that  our  best  and  highest  duties 
have  had  the  best  and  highest  place,  when  our 
heavenly  Father  is  in  -our  hearts  and  affections, 
and  consequently  in  our  recollection  first  and 
last,  and  midst,  and  without  end."    It  was  truly 
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gratifying  to  see  papa  and  his  child  at  lively 
play  ;  sonaetimes  talking  together  right  merrily, 
at  "others  seriously.  When  she  begged  her 
father  to  play  with  her,  or  do  something  for  her, 
if  he  were  not  engaged,  he  was  wont  to  answer 
her  promptly,  "With  the  greatest  pleasure,^' 
She  seemed  to  catch  this  spirit,  and  when  I  call- 
ed her  to  do  something  for  me,  she  would  reply, 
"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  mamma  or  if 
she  happened  to  be  much  engaged  with  her 
childish  concerns,  the  answer  would  be,  "  In  one 
little  minute,  mamma.''  When  I  was  putting 
her  to  bed  one  night,  not  being  quite  well,  she 
said  in  a  very  feeling  manner,  "  Oh,  great  and 
good  heavenly  Father,  be  pleased  to  grant  me 
patience ;  and  be  pleased  to  grant  all  the  little 
children  in  the  world  that  are  sick,  patience,  for 
they  don't  always  have  patience;  and  be  pleased 

to  grant  my  little  Cousin  J  P — ^ — ,  patience; 

and  be  pleased  to  take  him  to  Thy  holy  kingdom, 
if  it  is  not  Thy  holy  will  to  leave  him  any  lon- 
ger on  this  earth." 

Another  night,  after  giving  thanks,  and  naming 
many  of  the  good  things  she  had  got  through 
the  day,  she  added,  in  a  very  serious  manner, 
"  And  be  pleased,  oh  Lord,  to  make  us  love 
Thee,  and  bless  Thee,  and  obey  Thee ;  and  if 
it  be  Thy  holy  will  to  take  us  to  heaven,  father, 
and  mother,  and  little  child— it  will  be  very 
comfortable.  We  will  not  have  pain  or  sickness; 
we  will  not  want  food,  nor  rest,  nor  sleep,  or  any 
of  the  things  we  have  on  this  earth ;  and  be 
pleased  to  take  care  of  us  this  night,  and  of  all 
our  friends.  Amen. 

Once  on  a  pathway  she  met  with  very  rude 
lasage  :  two  well-dressed  boys  were  doing  some- 
thing to  a  little  cart  they  had.  The  child  stop- 
ped to  look  at  them,  when  one  of  them  very 
roughly  pushed  her  off,  and  struck  her.  Her 
feelings  were  deeply  hurt,  being  unable  to  form 
an  idea  why  this  act  was  done  ;  but  astonish- 
ment and  grief  appeared  to  possess  her  mind, 
without  any  desire  of  revenge.  She  repeated, 
sorrowfully,  several  times,  "  1  was  doing  nothing 
at  all  to  them."  Her  father  endeavored  to 
soothe  her,  telling  her  of  our  proneness  to  evil, 
until  made  better  by  divine  grace ;  and  how  de- 
pendent children  are  upon  the  training  of  their 
parents.  She  seemed  afterwards  to  have  a  kind 
of  Christian  pity  for  the  boy,  more  than  any 
other  feeling. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  had  the  measles  in  the  early 
part  oj^  1840,  from  which  she  appeared  to  recover 
nicely.     Many  things  were  lead  to  her  during 
this  illness.    On  getting  to  the  end  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  she  said,  "I'd  like  to  hear  every  word 
of  that  book  over  again."    In  the  3d  month  she 
appeared  to  have  a  heavy  cold,  which  resulted  in  j 
a  spasiuodic  cough.     The  fits  of  coughing  ex-  ! 
hausted  her  much  ;  her  pulse  became  quick,  and 
her  breathing  short.    She  took  to  her  bed  1st  of  , 
4th  mo.,  and  although  she  lived  till  20th  of  6th  j 


mo.,  she  never  left  it,  except  to  be  removed  from 
one  to  another  for  change.  She  got  very  little 
sleep  the  latter  part  of  her  illness,  and  the  ner- 
vous system  became  much  unhinged,  so  that  at 
times  she  was  not  like  herself,  and  would  speak 
rather  impatiently  to  those  about  her.  Of  this, 
she  was  sometimes  sensible,  and  would  regret  it, 
saying  to  her  papa  more  than  once,  "  Well,  papa 
if  I  do  speak  cross  now  and  then,  it  is  because 
I'm  a  poor  afflicted  little  child."  She  wished  to 
have  her  mother  always  with  her,  asking  her  to 
repeat  hymns  very  often.  Leaning  over  her  one 
night  when  she  was  suffering  much,  she  asked, 
"  My  darling,  dost  thou  love  thy  mother  ?"  "  I 
do,  and  that's  the  reason  I  don't  like  to  die." 
Her  father  had  several  times  intimated,  that  he 
believed  her  heavenly  Father  would,  before  long, 
take  her  to  Himself. 

She  desired  one  day  to  be  left  alone  a  few 
minutes ;  on  returning,  I  asked  her  the  cause. 
She  replied,  "  I  wanted  to  say  a  little  prayer 
alone." 

At  length,  after  many  weeks  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering, she  was  gently  released.  An  expression 
of  heavenly  joy  passed  over  her  countenance,  as 
her  spirit  took  its  flight  to 

"  The  bosom  of  her  Father  and  her  God," 
and  we  believe  she  is  now  united  to  that  count- jB^'"^'" 
less  number  of  little  ones,  of  whom  our  holy^%^^ 
Hedeemer  declared,  they  should  always  behold 
the  face  of  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

She  was  interred,  23d  of  6th  mo.,  1840,  in 
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Cook  Street,  Dublin, 


LETTER  FROM  HENRY  WARE. 


Ml/  dear  Mrs.  T- 


■I  have  this  moment 


received  your  letter  of  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  hasten  to  reply.  I  was  overcome  with  sur- 
prise at  hearing  of  Mr.  A.'s  death  ;  for  I  had 
hoped,  from  your  report,  that  he  was  recovering. 
I  can  fully  sympathize  with  your  feelings  at  his 
removal,  valued  friend  that  he  was,  and  full  of 
promise  as  his  character  and  talents  were.  But 
your  first  feeling,  of  course,  must  be,  that  the 
more  fit  he  was  to  live,  the  more  fit  to  die ;  the 
greater  reason  there  may  be  for  mourning,  the 
greater  reason  for  being  comforted ;  and  the 
thought  of  what  he  was,  the  pleasant  recollec- 
tions that  are  associated  with  his  name,  will  give 
a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  amid  grief ;  while 
the  thought  of  what  he  is,  and  the  expectation  of 
meeting  him  again  in  a  higher  state,  vi^ill  give 
at  times  even  a  joyfulness  to  your  mind. 

I  say  the  thought  of  what  he  is.  You  have  ' 
seen  his  body  resting  in  its  dark  house,  and  have 
come  away,  you  say,  impressed  with  that  un- 
pleasant image.  But  is  that  he  ?  Is  that  body 
the  friend  that  you  loved  1  Certainly  not  ?  he 
is  farther  from  that  tomb  than  you  are,  and  does 
not  waste  a  thought  upon  it.    Why  then  should 
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'-you  y  When  I  think  of  what  he  is,  T  am  thinking 
of  the  spirit — I  forget  the  body ;  I  almost  forget 
that  he  ever  had  a  body  ;  I  fancy  him  to  myself 
living,  rejoicing  among  the  spirits  of  heaven;  and, 
while  I  think  of  him  thus,  I  feel  quite  as  much 
I  delight  as  sadness.  This  is  what  I  think  you 
should  make  an  effort  to  do.  Why  should  you 
be  turning  your  thoughts  at  all  to  the  poor  clay 
he  has  left  behind,  when  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  turn  them  to  those  pure  and  happy 
scenes  where  he  is  now  enjoying,  as  we  may 
'reasonably  trusty  such  felicity  as  earth  cannot 
give  ? 

Let  me  tell  you  a  word  of  my  own  experience. 
I  have  lost  many  very  near  and  dear  friends;  but 
I  declare  to  you,  that,  by  following  this  rule 
which  I  advise  you  to  follow,  I  have  always 
Found  more  than  consolation,  even  a  high  and 
1  singular  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  grief.    I  have 
'Forced  my  mind  away  from  the  body,  the  tomb, 
Ibhe  decay,  and  have  allowed  it  to  think  only  of 
'the  immortal  soul,  freed  from  earth  and  happy 
1  heaven.  I  have  buried  my  dead,  that  is,  their 
odies,  not  only  out  of  sight,  but  out  of  mind.  [ 
:xve  not  suflTered  myself  to  feel  that  my  fi lends 
are  dead,  but  only  that  they  have  gone  home, 
ire  living  in  another  place,  a  better  place,  still 
^liinking,  active,  loving,  and  happy  ;  thus,  in  fact, 
lliey  are  not  dead  to  me  ;  as  our  Saviour  teaches, 
ihey  all  are  alive  unto  God.    So  unto  my  heart 
:hey  are  alive;  and  I  scarcely  am  con.scious  they 
^ver  had  bodies  that  could  decay.    They,  them- 
selves, are  imperishable. 

I  lately  removed  to  Mount  Auburn  the  re- 
Gaains  of  two,  dearly  beloved,  and  long  since 
youe..  I  opened  the  coffins,  and  saw  that  noth- 
Qg  remained  but  dust.  There  was  nothing  in 
I  jhis  at  all  unpleasant  to  my  feelings  ;  quite  other- 
?7ise ;  for  it  made  me  feel  a  sort  of  triumph  in 
;ae  faith,  that  death  had  done  his  worst,  and 
j/ct  that  he  had  not  touched  my  friends.  They 
NQTe  not  here.  I  had  been  thinking  of  them, 
md  almost  speaking  to  them,  for  years,  as  the 
bappy  and  glorified  creatures  of  heaven.  I  could 
lot  fancy  them  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
/hat  poor  dust  before  me;  and  the  sight  of  it 
)nly  served  to  awaken  gratitude  to  my  Saviour, 
md  strengthen  my  feeling  of  nearness  to 
leaven. 

Excuse  me  from  dwelling  thus  on  my  own 
iase.  I  have  done  it  because  1  felt  I  could  thus 
nore  easily  explain  what  I  mean,  when  I  beg 
/ou  to  think  no  more  of  the  perishing  body. 
Why  should  you  not  come  from  the  tomb  of  your 
riend,  as  I  came  from  that  of  mine,  lifted  to 
leaven,  rather  than  troubled  by  earth's  darkness 
lud  decay  ?  Why  should  you  not  come  away  re- 
peating to  yourself  the  words  of  the  angel, '  He  is 
lot  there  ;  he  is  risen.' 

You  will  gather,  from  what  I  have  expressed, 
iiy  views  on  the  two  points  about  which  you 
particularly  ask  me.    The  truth  is,  my  dear 


friend,  that  I  have  this  fullest  and  most  uudoubt- 
ing  conviction,  that  the  soul,  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  the  body,  passes  to  its  final  state; 
that  consciousness  is  not  for  a  moment  interrupted ; 
and  that  death  is,  in  fact,  to  the  spirit,  nothing 
more  than  going  from  one  mansion  of  the  Great 
Father's  house  to  another.  I  do  not  feel,  there- 
fore, as  if  my  friends  were  dead ;  my  feeling  is, 
that  they  do  not  die ;  He  that  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die.''  Do  you  remember  Newton's 
beautiful  hymn  ? 

'  In  vain  the  fancy  strives  to  paint 

The  moment  after  death, 
The  glories  that  surround  the  saints, 

On  yielding  up  their  breath. 
One  gentle  sigh  their  fetters  breaks  ! 

We  scarce  can  say  they're  gone, 
Before  the  willing  spirit  takes 

Her  mansion  near  the  throne,' 

This  seems  to  me  the  true  expression  ;  and 
then,  when  we  too  quit  the  flesh  and  follow 
them,  I  think  we  shall  as  certainly  know  them 
there  as  we  knew  them'  here.  I  cannot  conceive 
it  should  be  otherwise.  It  cannot  be,  that  they 
and  we  shall  be  worshipping  together  through 
eternity  in  heaven,  perhaps,  side  by  side,  and 
not  know  each  other.  I  am  as  confident  I  shall 
know  them,  as  that  I  shall  know  my  Saviour; 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  twelve 
Apostles  will  not  know  each  other,  or  that  Paul 
and  his  converts  will  not,  when  he  has  called 
them  his  crown  of  joy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
Yet  if  they  are  to  recognize  each  other  and  renew 
the  friendship  and  intercourse  of  earth,  so  must 
it  be  with  all  the  faithful ;  and  it  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  comforting  thought.  If  I  have  at  all 
met  your  wishes,  I  shall  be  grateful;  and,  if  I 
can  clear  up  any  thing  further,  say  so,  and  let 
me  write  again.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  enter  into  another's  feelings,  and  I  may  have 
failed  to  do  so  now.  Indeed,  I  always  feel  the 
insufficiency  of  human  aid,  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  Psalmist's  prayer,  '  Give  Thou  help 
from  trouble,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.'  May 
He  bless  you  and  yours. 

Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

H.  Ware,  Jr. 


OLD  AGE. 

The  neglected  portion  of  the  great  x\merican 
family  is  old  age,  we  are  sorry  to  say — not 
that  we  as  a  nation,  are  disrespectful  to  the  old, 
or  that  they  are  denied  or  grudged  anything. 
We  perform  the  negative  duty  to  them  by  avoid- 
ing all  which  shall  occasion  to  them  offence  or 
deprivation,  but  we  do  not  perform  the  duty  of 
of  assiduously  seeing  that  they  occupy,  always 
and  only,  the  places  of  honor  and  prominence  ; 
nor  more  particularly,  do  we  study  to  contrive, 
untiringly  and  affectionately,  how  to  comfort, 
cheer,  strengthen  and  recuperate  them.  The 
old  man  in  one  house  may  have  his  chair  in  the 
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drawing-room,  and  his  place  at  the  table,  and 
be  listened  to  when  he  speaks,  and  obeyed 
when  he  commands.-  But  in  another  house  he 
will  have  his  easj-chair  cushioned  and  pillowed, 
and  his  arm-chair  at  the  table,  and  the  cook  will 
be  busied  most  with  what  will  newly  nourish  or 
refresh  his  more  delicate  appetite,  while  all  listen 
first  to  his  words,  and  address  conversation  to 
him  as  a  centre,  and  eagerly  seek  for  his  com- 
mands as  an  authority.  This  (we  assure  the 
reader,  from  our  own  well-weighed  observation 
in  both  countries)  is  a  fair  picture  between  age 
in  x\merica  and  old  age  in  England.  We  have 
been  sad  to  admit  this  to  the  commenting  travel- 
ler. It  is  an  unconscious  fault  in  our  country, 
an  oversight  of  our  life  too  busy,  our  attention 
too  overtasked,  and  our  plans  of  home  and  plea- 
sure too  unsettled  and  immature,  but  the  feeling 
for  the  better  things  is  in  use,  and  time  will 
bring  this  feeling  into  action.-— iV.  P.  Willis. 
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Died,  At  his  residence,  near  Germantown,  on  the 
morning  of  12th  mo.  31st,  1856,  Peter  Wright,  aged 
sixty-six. 

 ,  At  Waterford,  Loudoun  Co.,  Virginia,  on  the 

28th  day  of  12th  mo.  1856,  Sarah  Scott,  in  the  81st 
year  of  her  age,  an  exemplary  member  of  Fairfax 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  father? 

George  Dunlap,  (Ledyard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,.)  Anna 
Maria  Halsted,  aged  nearly  twenty-three  years. 
Her  disease  was  consumption  of  the  lungs.  In  its 
early  stages  she  gave  evidence  of  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  result,  and  throughout  its  progress  her  patic;nt 
and  even  cheerful  endurance  of  suffering,  manifested 
to  those  around  her  that  a  resting  place  for  the  spirit 
was  already  attained,  and  according  to  her  father's 
testimony,  "  as  the  time  of  dissolution  drew  near,  the 
flame'of  divine  love  burned  brighter  and  brighter.  Her 
departure  was  quiet.  Not  a  groan  nor  struggle.  She 
died  sitting  in  her  chair." 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Christian^,  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa.,  on  Sixth  day  evening  the  5th  of  12th  month,  1856, 
Asahei.  Walker,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  His 
afflictive  disease  (a  cancer  on  the  face)  which  was  of 
long  duration,  he'bore  with  singular  fortitude,  seldom 
uttering  a  word  of  complaint  or  a  murmur  of  dissatis- 
faction. He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  in 
his  d^ath  a  large  family  have  lost  a  kind  husband  and 
parent,  and  the  community  a  useful  citizen.  He  was, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  member  of  Sads- 
bury  Monthly  Meeting,  and  although  not  united  in 
membership  with  the  Society  during  the  last  few  years, 
yet  his  confidence  in  Friends'  principles  remained  un- 
shaken, and  his  house  was  ever  the  welcome  home  of 
travelling  ministers  and  others  engaged  in  truth's  ser- 
vice. L. 

 ,  Near  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th  inst., 

Nathan,  son  of  William  W.  and  Sarah  Ann  Dunn, 
aged  2  years. 


He  who  receives  a  good  turn  should  never  for- 
get it ;  he  who  does  one,  should  never  remember 
it. —  Cherrow. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  Sfc.^for  Twelfth  Month 

1855  185( 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24  hours,    7d's  7  d' 

Snow,  5       5  I 

Cloudy  days  without  storms,  .  .  6  2 
Ordinary  clear  days,         .       .       ,       13  17 

31  31 

Temperatures,  Deaths,  &c. 

The  average  mean  Temperature  of  this  montl 
for  the  past  sixty-seven  years,  has  been  abou 
thirty-two  and  a  quarter  degrees,  for  1855  it  wai 
36.73  deg.  and  for  1856,  32.72  deg. 

Much  less  rain  has  fallen  during  the  monti 
under  review  than  the  same  month  1855,  tha 
year  the  quantity  reaching  5.42  inches,  while 
1856  recorded  only  2.93  inches. 

The  deaths,  however,  have  increased,  being  foi 
1855  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  for  185C 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  entire  number 
of  deaths  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  1856 
was  10,222,  while  the  preceding  year  (1855)  it 
reached  10,509. 

eT.  M.  E 

Philadelphia,  First  month,  1857. 


THE  DIVINE  INFLUENCE. 
(Continued  from  page  685.) 

How  manifestly  God  comes  down  and  vindicates 
his  authority  among  the  nations  !  It  is  only  a 
little  while  that  a  people  can  prosper  in  their 
sins.  Kulers  may  govern  with  extremest  cau 
tion ;  they  cannot  prevent  or  postpone  the  divine 
retribution.  Time  brings  a  necessity,  before 
which  all  human  expedients  fail,  and  the  nation 
that  has  done  iniquity  reaps  her  reward.  Noth- 
ing could  avert  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  vice  had  consumed  the  national 
honor.  As  often  as  the  Jews  forgot  or  forsook 
their  God,  they  were  taken  into  exile  or  subju- 
gated by  the  surrounding  people.  Solid  walls 
and  gates  of  brass  cannot  intrench  a  city  when 
the  bulwarks  of  public  virtue  have  been  thrown 
down.  How  continually  we  learn  to  distrust  our 
own  wisdom  and  our  own  power  !  How  are  we 
driven  to  acknowledge  an  overruling  Providence  I 
What  consternation  was  felt  when  George  Can- 
ning, the  greatest  acknowledged  statesman  of  his 
age,  passed  away  in  death !  The  fortunes  and 
the  glory  of  England  seemed  to  lie  in  his  hands; 
to  depend  on  his  single  life.  Yet,  when  he  was 
stricken  down  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
the  ship  of  State  rode  on  as  proudly  and  as  safe- 
ly as  while  his  great  wisdom  controlled  her  des- 
tinies. God  still  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  invisi- 
ble kingdom,  guide  and  ruler  of  all  the  nations. 
Not  one  of  the  divine  laws  is  suspended  in  the 
course  of  human  revolutions,  when  individuals 
disappear,  and  strong  arms  are  laid  helpless  in 
the  dust.  We  are  none  of  us  so  important  as 
we  often  suppose  in  our  particular  spheres.  Gcd 
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can  spare  us  from  our  places  ;  and  he  summons 
the  great  man  awaj,  to  prove  his  presence  in 
^  II  every  scene  here  below  ;  to  show  us  that  he  bows 
his  heavens,  and  comes  down  into  all  our  earthly 
seats  of  power. 

But  the  most  signal  illustration  of  ^our  doctrine 
is  God's  manifestation  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  order 
to  lift  up  and  redeem  the  human,  Jesus  exem- 
plifies the  descent  of  the  divine.  As  a  chief 
^  motive  for  man's  obedience,  he  presents  the  con- 
""descension  of  God.  This  is  the  only  vital  idea 
contained  in  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself.''  It  is  a  universal  truth  expressed  in 
these  words,  not  a  dogma  of  theology.  The 
divinity  ever  seeks  to  come  into  communion  with 
humanity.  More  affectionately  God  looks  down 
on  us,  than  we  look  up  to  him.  Our  highest 
aspiration  is  infinitely  outmeasured  by  God's 
greater  condescension.  Long  before  we  seek 
him,  before  our  hearts  cry  out  for  him,  he  seeks 
us.  The  paternal  yearninpj  related  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  is  a  type  of  the  heavenly  Father. 
While  afar  off  He  beholds  us,  and  hastens  forth 
to  meet  us,  to  gather  us  in  his  arms,  to  feed  our 
Starving  souls,  and  to  put  on  us  the  best  robe  It 
is  one  great  purpose  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  to 
make  real  this  doctrine,  to  bring  it  home  to  our 
hearts.  He  would  make  us  feel  that  we  are  not 
alone  ,  that  the  Father  is  with  us.  Our  own 
streoj>th  is  not  all  our  dependence  :  we  may  look 
for  something  more  sure  and  stable  than  that. 
Infinitely  more  may  be  done  for  us  than  we  are 
able,  through  any  possibility  to  do  for  ourselves. 
The  disciple  of  Christianity  is  a  being  of  faith. 
While  walking  firm  on  the  earth,  he  wears  the 
heavenward  look;  and  his  presence  blesses  the 
earth,  because  he  holds  perpetual  communion 
with  heaven. 

In  our  poor  human  meddling  we  want  to  be 
explicit,  and  map  out  the  exact  paths  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  descends  upon  man.  Certain 
theologians  have  attempted  to  do  this  work,  and 
have  given  us  theories  and  systems  which  purport 
to  exhaust  and  comprehend  all  the  infinite  ways 
of  God,  but  which  often  only  darken  and  ob- 
struct our  way.  The  divine  providence  is  not 
so  easily  reduced  to  rules  of  mathematical  pre- 
cision. We  do  not  know  how  the  will  of  heaven 
is  communicated  to  our  own  minds;  much  less 
do  we  know  how  that  will  is  made  known  to 
other  minds.  We  are  different  notes  in  the 
universal  harmony ;  and  the  Being  who  made 
us,  knows  how  to  strike  every  one,  and  awaken 
all  the  music  there  is  within  our  individual  souls. 
We  know  of  but  a  single  law  that  meets  us  here ; 
it  is,  that  God  answers  our  many  and  ever  vary- 
ing needs.  He  knows  what  every  soul  wants  ; 
and  he  knows  the  way  to  every  human  heart.  If 
we  look  to  him  in  perfect  trust,  he  will  come  to 
us ;  he  will  give  a  right  answer  to  every  right 
prayer.  Theology  too  often  represents  the  Deity 
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as  inflexible,  acting  through  arbitrary  channels; 
but  no  greater  misrepresentation  can  be  made  of 
the  universal  Father.  The  glory  of  divine  laws 
is  their  infinite  variety.  They  suit  all  conditions 
and  all  men.  God,  as  he  comes  to  us  in  Christ,  is 
symbolised  by  the  course  of  the  free  winds,  blow- 
ing where  they  list.  The  spirit  cometh  and 
goeth;  and  we  know  not  whence,  we  know  not 
whither.  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  this  divine  influx,  without  irrever- 
ently seeking  its  hidden  way  ?  When  will 
theology  learn  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine  wisdom, 
and  let  God  keep  his  own  counsels  ?  My  belief 
is  simple  and  positive.  God  visits  my  heart;  he 
speaks  to  my  wants  ;  he  answers  my  prayers.  I 
am  willing  to  leave  the  wa^  to  himself  I  re- 
joice that  a  wisdom  higher  than  mine,  points  out 
a  sure  medium  between  my  spirit  and  his.  God 
does  indeed  come  down  to  us.  He  comes  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  evangelists  speak  of  Jesus  as 
"  the  new  and  living  way.''  They  say  God  was 
in  him  :  he  gave  to  him  the  divine  spirit  without 
measure ;  he  made  him  "  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life." 

God  compassionates  and  visits  every  human 
soul.  Infinite  are  the  ways  by  which  he  comes, 
— as  infinite  as  his  providence  is  varied.  Merci- 
fully suited  to  every  heart,  is  the  ministry  of 
God's  spirit.  The  reverent  listening  soul  hears 
divine  meloflies  borne  on  the  soft  breath  of  morning 
and  on  the  still  autumnal  air.  It  hears  them  in 
the  first  awaking  of  thought  and  affection,  in  the 
sigh  of  kindling  aspiration,  in  every  impulse  to 
penitence  and  prayer.  Thus  God  comes  to  us 
in  the  still  small  voice."  Let  us  receive  him 
and  open  to  him  our  hearts.  If  we  reject  his 
gentle  admonitions,  hereafter  he  will  come  to  us 
in  the  storm,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
shall  flee  away. 

Finally,  with  what  comforting  assurance  does 
this  doctrine  of  the  descent  and  presence  of  God 
on  earth  come  home  to  every  weary  struggling 
spirit !  It  comes  to  us  with  healing  and  strength ; 
it  inspires  courage  when  our  burden  is  heavy ; 
it  gives  us  light  when  our  way  is  dark ;  it  in- 
spires new  hope  when  our  heart  is  failing;  it  lifts 
up  the  bowed  form  of  sorrow ;  and  returns  beauty 
for  ashes;  it  kindles  the  eye  with  immortal 
light  when  the  things  of  time  are  fading  forever  ; 
it  makes  all  things  brighter  when  suns  and  stars 
withdraw  their  shining. 

In  all  the  range  of  human  thought,  what  is 
there  greater  that  I  can  know  or  desire  than  this, 
— that  God  visits  me  ?  Wherever  I  go,  on  every 
way  of  trial  and  duty,  beside  the  still  waters  or 
up  the  steep  ascents,  I  meet  an  invisible  Pre- 
server, I  am  led  by  an  invisible  hand.  In  the 
hour  of  peril,  when  heart  and  strength  fail,  I  am 
conscious  of  affectionate  ministrations  ;  of  a  low 
voice  whispering  to  my  spirit  in  tones  of  more 
than  human  love  and  imparting  to  me  more  than 
human  aid. 
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In  view  of  such  a  truth  as  this,  what  reason 
can  you  give  for  spiritual  doubt  or  fear?  Why 
are  you  not  strong  and  hopeful,  even  in  times  of 
great  spiritual  trial  ?  Why  dread  the  changes 
incident  to  mortality  ?  Why  look  into  the  g:rave 
with  a  sorrow  that  refuses  to  be  comforted  ? 

God  has  come  down  to  us  in  Christ,  seeking 
to  reconcile  us  all  unto  himself.  He  only  waits 
for  the  willing  mind  and  the  open  heart.  When- 
ever a  single  duty,  a  single  command  is  presented 
to  our  views  and  we  feel  ourselves  unable  to  per- 
form the  duty  or  to  obey  the  command,  then  let 
us  pray  to  Him,  who  is  able  to  do  all  things. 
Then  we  shall  surely  receive  all  needed  strength; 
then  God  will  come  down,  and  do  for  us  more 
than  we  can  ask  or  even  think.  D.  C. 


President. — Hannah  Miller,  No.  17  N.  lit 
street. 

Treasurer. — Elizabeth  Jenkins,  Franklin  ne4 
Girard  avenue. 

Secretary. — Anna  Wharton,  No.  130  Sprue 
street. 

All  donations  sent  to  either  of  the  abov 
named  officers  will  be  gratefully  received. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  Female  Association  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor  with  cloth- 
ing/' in  presenting  its  twenty-seventh  annual 
report,  feels  a  confi^dence  that  its  labors  during 
the  past  winter  were  attended  with  most  bene- 
ficial results. 

Believing  that  to  be  the  most  effectual  charity 
which  places  its  recipients  in  a  position  to  help 
themselves,  most  of  the  garments  distributed  by 
the  members  were  made  by  indigent  women  ap- 
plying for  assistance.  Many  families  were  almost 
dependent  upon  the  proceeds  of  work  thus  furn- 
ished, and  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  a  greater 
desire  for  the  work  than  for  the  ready  made 
clothing. 

1966  garments  were  distributed  among  329 
families,  and  whilst  great  care  was  taken  to  ex- 
ercise a  spirit  of  discrimination  in  the  disposal 
of  the  means  of  the  ilssociation,  the  members 
are  encouraged  to  feel  that  many  hearts  were 
cheered  and  homes  brightened  by  the  aid  ex- 
tended to  them. 

Various  contributions  and  donations  were  re- 
ceived, and  in  returning  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements, we  present  the  following  account  of 
our  receipts  and  expenditures  : — 

Treasurer' s  Re/port. 
To  Dividends  on  Bank  Stock,  ^72.00 
To  Subscriptions  and  Djna- 


tions 


805.00 


By  Cash  paid  for  Goods, 
By  Cash  paid  for  sewing. 


Balance  due  Treasurer, 


$553.24 
332.81 


$877.00 


$886.05 
9.05 


Donations  in  Goods. 
2821  yds.  linsey,  3H  yds.  calico,  118^  yds. 
cotton  flannel,  46  yds.  flannel,  39j  yds.  muslin, 
A  lot  of  bonnets  and  shoes,  a  lot  of  trimming, 
30  lbs.  candles  and  143  lbs.  soap. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SLAVERY. 

How  oft  repeated  has  been  the  declaration  (am 
with  too  much  truth,)  that  England  introduc 
and  entailed  slavery  upon  the  U.  S.,  and  for  it 
evils  that  government  is  responsible.  But  is 
less  true  that  this  republic,  when  it  became  in 
dependent,  took  this  system  under  its  entire  con 
trol,  to  be  continued  or  extinguislied  at  pleasure 
With  this  fact  before  us  we  cannot  but  see  tha 
in  continuing  it  a  greater  responsibility  attache)  H-^''' 
to  the  U.  S.  than  to  England,  by  how  much  more  ilftoi 
reprehensible  it  is  to  nurse  and  cultivate  ai 
evil  tree  which  is  constantly  bearing  evil  fruit 
than  to  plant  the  seed  producing  the  tree,  witl 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  it  mighl 
bring  forth.  Is  not  the  disposition  too  prevalent 
to  charf^e  the  evils  and  responsibilities  of  slavery 
upon  past  generations  ?  And  yet  it  affords  en 
couragement  to  have  evidence,  that  the  presen 
generation  are  being  awakened  to  their  own<|Pitt-< 
responsibility  in  the  matter. 

In  the  estimation  of  many  the  system  has  long 
stood  as  an  acknowledged  evil,  an  aggression 
upon  right,  a  gross  outrage  upon  justice,  con 
tinualiy  and  imperatively  demanding  redress 
but  they  have  rested  in  the  conclusion,  that  the 
non-slaveholder  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the 
case,  and  this  has  proved  a  powerful  safeguard 
to  the  system;  and  has  perhaps  done  more  to 
perpetuate  the  evil,  than  all  the  arguments  of 
its  most  powerful  advocates.  So  long  as  publiej 
attention  can  be  diverted  to  other  concerns  as  ofi 
paramount  importance,  the  institution  will  either^ 
directly  or  indirectly  obtain  countenance  and 
support,  and  thus  it  has  been  continued  from 
year  to  year. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  those 
holding  slaves,  to  prevent  if  possible  all  discus- 
sion of  or  investigation  into  the  system  ;  hence 
the  disgraceful  resolution  of  the  U.  S.  Congress 
but  a  few  years  since,  not  to  receive  any  petitions 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  :  and  this  example  of  '^'^h. 
the  most  powerful  department  of  government, 
was  calculated  to  have  an  influence,  and  doubt- 
less had  for  a  time,  on  other  legislative  bodies, 
and  religious  societies.  The  system  having  thus 
the  sanction  of  law.  the  presenting  the  slave's 
rightful  claim  to  liberty  was  deemed  by  many 
as  unnecessarily  and  indiscreetly  disturbing  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  society,  and  they  who  did 
so  were  liable  to  severe  censure. 

This  mode  of  opposition,  which  presented  an 
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ther  issue  than  that  of  the  slave's  just  right  to 
berty,  too  long  proved  successfal;  and  many 
ecarae  its  advocates  who  were  sincerely  opposed 
3  slavery.    Thus  the  great  object  was  attained 
f  diverting  the  public  mind  from  considering 
nd  determining  the  slave's  claim  to  liberty,  sim- 
)ly  upon  its  own  merits.    This  kind  of  slave- 
oldiog  policy,  which  claimed  that  the  institu- 
ion  should  be  let  alone,  has  deceived  thousands 
f  well  disposed  persons.    There  have  even  been 
hose  who  were  made  to  believe,  that  all  efforts 
\jr  the  extinction  of  slavery  were  only  calcu- 
ited  to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  slave's  suf- 
3riDg,  and  who  have  finally  adopted  the  conclu- 
ion,  that  the  right  time  for  the  slave's  deliver- 
nce  had  not  yet  arrived,  for  if  it  had  Divine 
^rovidence  would  release  him.   We  should  think 
tile  of  the  inebriate's  sincerity,  who  would  at- 
3mpt  to  justify  his  excesses  on  the  ground  that 
he  Almighty  having  the  power,  would,  if  agree- 
Dici  jble  to  his  will,  prevent  his  intemperance.  Why 
hould  we  conclude  that  the  Divine  Being  will  by 
frail  upernatural  power,  abolish  slavery,  if  slavery  is 
ifil!  lontrary  to  his  will,  in  spite  of  all  human  support 
hat  can  be  given  to  it  ?    While  we  have  no  right 
iO  question  the  power  of  divine  goodness,  we 
ave  as  little  reason  for  claiming  justification  in 
nrighteousness,  because  we  are  not  compelled  to 
m  0  otherwise.    Man  is  a  free  agent,  and  slavery 
institution  of  his,  and  for  its  evils  he  is 
esponsible,  not  the  Almighty. 

Is  it  strange  that  incorrect  views  of  slavery 
'"^  nd  obligations  for  its  abolishment  should  to  a 
onsiderable  extent  prevail,  when  we  reflect 
hat  a  slaveholding  policy  has  long  been  widely 
iiffused  over  these  United  States  ?  It  has  floated 
ike  vapor  in  the  air,  it  has  been  diffused  into 
omesric,  social,  religious,  and  in  a  word,  all  in- 
jercourse  ;  thus  connected  and  interwoven,  it  has 
'I  ™  iibtained  a  powerful  influence  among  all  classes, 
nd  though  many  were  not  willing  to  give  it 
irect  countenance  and  aid,  yet  the  indirect  sup- 
)ort  which  is  given  has  been  too  much  under- 
ated  or  overlooked. 

Notwithstanding  dark  days  have  been  upon 
,  and  we  have  become  a  slaveholding  and 
lave-breeding  nation,  and  many  thousands  of  suf- 
ering  bondmen  have  only  known  a  release  in 
leath,  and  many  well  meant  and  well  directed 
fforts  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  system 
lave  been  repulsed ;  yet  the  slave's  cause  is  on- 
Vdivd  and  is  surely  claiming  increasing  considera- 
ion.  The  system  is  beginning  to  be  judged  of 
)y  its  fruits,  the  slave's  friend,  who  is  also  the 
oaster's  friend,  is  beginning  to  be  deemed  a 
)eace-maker  instead  of  a  peace-breaker  :  these 
ire  unraistakeable  evidences  that  the  period  is 
dvancing  for  the  injured  bondman's  release. 

Let  the  simple  question  of  the  slaves  right  to 
iberty  get  before  the  people,  unembarrassed  by 
>ther  considerations,  and  charity  forbids  the  be- 
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lief  that  a  verdict  would  not  be  given  in  bis 
favor  both  speedy  and  decisive. 

Communities  are  madeupof  individuals.  Why 
then  should  not  individuals  settle  the  question  in 
their  own  minds,  whether  the  slave's  claim  to 
liberty  is  just  and  valid  ?  and  if  so,  to  continue 
to  deprive  him  of  it  is  a  wrong  of  vast  magni- 
tude constantly  and  imperatively  demanding  re- 
paration. With  such  facts  in  open  view,  who 
can  feel  that  they  have  not  something  to  do  in 
order  to  wash  their  own  hands  in  innocency  ? 

What  would  be  my  feelings  were  I  a  victim 
of  slavery's  iron  rod.  Would  I  not  think  that  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  inflicted  upon  me,  ought  to 
claim  the  deep  interest,  the  serious  and  candid 
consideration  of  the  Philanthropist  and  the  Chris- 
tian ?  D.  L 

Dutchess  Co.,  iV.  F.,  2l(h  of  12th  mo.  1856. 


LACONICS. 

Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  mist  of  the  soul,  which 
every  new  idea  contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour 
away.  It  is  the  petrefaction  of  stagnant  life, 
and  is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. — John- 
son. 

He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in  know- 
ledge, must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth, 
the  latter  growth  as  well  as  the  first  fruits,  on 
the  altar  of  truth. — -Berkeley. 

To  be  innocent  is  to  be  not  guilty ;  but  to  be 
virtuous  is  to  overcome  our  evil  intentions. — 
Wm.  Penn. 

Our  wealth  is  often  a  snare  to  ourselves,  and 
always  a  temptation  to  others. —  Golton. 

To  rule  one's  anger  is  well ;  to  prevent  it  is 
better. — Edioards. 

If  the  law  of  kindness  be  written  in  the  heart, 
it  will  lead  to  that  disinterestedness  in  both 
great  and  little  things,  that  desire  to  oblige,  and 
that  attention  to  the  gratification  of  others,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  good  manners. 

A  firm  faith  is  the  best  divinity ;  a  good  life 
the  best  philosophy  ;  a  clear  conscience  the  best 
law ;  honesty  the  best  policy ;  and  temperance 
the  best  physic. 

We  may  mend  our  faults  as  easily  as  cover 
them. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  being  exempt  from  faults, 
as  the  having  overcome  them,  that  is  an  advan- 
tage to  us  ;  it  being  with  the  follies  of  the  mind 
as  with  the  weeds  of  the  field,  which,  if  des- 
troyed and  consumed  upon  the  place  of  their 
birth,  enrich  and  improve  it  more  than  if  none 
had  ever  sprung  there. — Pope. 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself;  for 
every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. — Lord  Her- 
bert. 

Grood  manners  are  the  blossom  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling. 
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TO  THE  SNOWDROP. 

Pretty  firstling  of  the  year, 

Herald  of  the  host  of  flowers, 
Hast  thou  left  thy  cavern  drear, 

In  the  hope  of  suntinaer  hours  ? — 

Back  unto  thy  earthen  bowers  ! 
Back  1o  thy  warna  world  below, 

Till  the  strenjith  of  suns  and  showers 
Quell  the  now  relentless  snow  ! 

Art  still  here  ? — Alive,  and  blithe, — 

Though  the  stormy  night  hath  fled, 
And  the  Frost  hath  passed  his  scythe 

O'er  thy  snnall  unsheltered  head  ? 

Ah !  some  lie  amid  the  dead, — 
Many  a  giant  stubborn  tree. 

Many  a  plant,  its  spirit  shed, — 
That  were  better  nursed  than  thee  ! 

What  hath  saved  thee  ? — thou  wast  not 

'Gainst  the  arrowy  winter  furred, — 
Armed  in  scale, — but  all  forgot 

When  the  frozen  winds  were  stirred. 

Nature,  who  doth  clothe  the  bird. 
Should  have  hid  thee  in  the  earth, 

Till  the  cuckoo's  song  was  heard, 
And  the  Spring  let  loose  her  mirth, 
Nature, — deep  and  mystic  word, — 

Mighty  mother,  still  unknown  ! — 
Thou  didst  sure  the  snowdrop  gird 

With  an  armor  all  thine  own  ! 

Thou,  who  sent'st  it  forth  alone 
To  the  cold  and  sullen  season, 

(Like  a  thought  at  random  thrown,) 
Sent'st  it  thus  for  some  grave  reason. 
If  'twere  but  to  pierce  the  mind 

With  a  single  gentle  thought. 
Who  shall  deem  thee  harsh  or  blind  ? 

Who  that  thou  hast  vainly  wrought? 

Hoard  the  gentle  virtue  caught 
From  the  snowdrop, — reader  wise  ! 

Good  is  good,  wherever  taught, 
On  the  ground,  or  in  the  skies  !  Procter, 


STANZAS. 

"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters !  And  let 
him  that  is  athirst  come,  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of 
the  water  of  life  freely !" 

Joy  for  the  blessed  promise  !  life  immortal 

Glows  through  its  numbers,  with  unclouded  light, 

And  Heaven's  eternal  walls  and  golden  portal 
Rise  into  prospect  on  the  enraptured  sight. 

Come  to  the  waters  !  though  thy  heart  be  gushing 
With  childhood's  spirits  unrepressed  by  pain. 

And  the  fresh  tide  of  life  be  freely  rushing. 
Like  mountain  streamlets,  through  the  youthful 
vein. 

Come  to  the  shores  of  Zion's  hallowed  river  ; 

While  life  is  bright  with  innocence  and  truth. 
Turn  from  earth's  blessings  to  their  bounteous  Giver, 

Drink  of  the  fount,  and  know  eternal  youth  ! 

Come  to  the  waters  !  thou  whose  locks  are  hoary, 
Thou  patriarch  sire,  whose  cares  will  soon  be  o'er; 

Turn  from  the  earth,  and  seek  unfading  glory. 
Drink  of  the  waters  !  drink  and  thirst  no  more  ! 

Child  of  afiliction,  in  the  weeds  of  mourning. 
With  spirit  heaving  in  unceasing  throes. 

Come  where  the  lamp  of  life  is  ever  burning ; 
Drink  at  the  heavenly  stream,  and  end  thy  woes. 

Come  to  the  waters  !  to  the  crystal  fountain, 
Purer  than  that  which  followed  Moses'  rod  ; 

The  stream  of  life,  from  Zion's  holy  mountain. 
Fast  by  the  ever  glorious  throne  of  God ! 


Come  to  the  waters  !  though  life's  path  be  dreary, 
And  earth's  allurements  no  delight  can  give; 

Lay  down  thy  burthen,  traveller  worn  and  weary, 
Lay  down  the  oppressive  burthen,  drink  and  liv 

Lo,  the  lone  wanderer,  as  he  sadly  traces 

The  lengthing  sands  on  Lybia  's  burning  waste, 
Exults  in  joy,  to  find  a  green  oasis. 

Springs  to  the  sparkling  pool,  and  stoops  to  taste 
Thus  on  life's  path,  the  oases  of  the  spirit 

Cheer  the  sad  pilgrim  toward  his  heavenly  goal, 
Whither  he  gladly  hastens,  to  inherit 

The  glorious  mansions  of  the  ransomed  soul. 
Ends  of  the  earth,  ho  !  come  ye  to  the  waters  ! 

Give  up,  thou  East,  and  hold  not  back,  thou  We 
Princes  and  peasants,  parents,  sons,  and  daughters, 

Approach,  partake,  and  find  eternal  rest ! 

Pliny  Earm 

Fra7ikford,  Pa.,  6th  mo.  lOtk,  1840. 


MICROSCOPICS. 

Two  instruments,  of  modern  timns,  have  € 
larged  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  to 
immeasurable  extent.  The  scope  of  the  one  tal  :. 
in  everything  that  lies  at  a  distance;  or  f;i  :.. 
tele,  in  Greek,  whence  it  is  called  a  telescop  r 
the  other  directs  its  penetrating  glance  to  whrj  : 
ever  is  small,  or  /mxpog,  micros,  and  is  therefoi  : 
styled  a  microscope.    The  one  helps  us  to  lod  : 
out  into  infinite  space;  the  other  assists  us  |  i 
dart  an  inquisitive  glance  into  infinite  minutenel  v 
and  the  endless  divisibility  of  material  object  l 
The  two  instruments,  combined,  make  us  a{  ;• 
ourselves  whether  there  be  any  limit  to  anythin  ■• 
in  any  direction,  outwardly  or  inwardly,  in  ir.  : 
mensity  or  in  infinitesimal  exiguity.    We  leai  : 
that  the  universe  is  a  vast  aggregate  of  universe  : 
We  cannot  conceive  a  boundary  wall  where  spat  '! 
ends,  and  there  is  nothing — absolutely  nothin. 
not  even  extension — beyond.    In  fact,  a  pu' 
absolute  nothing  is  an  utterly  inconceivable  ide; 
Neither  do  we  learn  from  improved  telescopes  i 
unprecedented  power  that  such  a  thing  exists  v 
empty  space,  untenanted  by  suns,  their  system) 
and  their  galaxies.     On  the  other  hand,  tb 
deeper  we  penetrate  inwardly,  the  more  finely  w 
subdivide,  the  wider  we  separate  atomic  particle 
and  dissect  them  by  the  scalpel  of  Microscopii  i 
vision,  the  more  we  want  to  subdivide  and  am  i 
lyze  still.     We  find  living  creatures  existim 
which  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  a  flea,  ii 
size,  as  the  flea  does  to  the  animal  whose  juice  V 
sucks.    The  most  powerful  microscopes,  so  fai 
from  giving  a  final  answer  to  our  curious  inqui 
ries,  only  serve  to  make  us  cognizant  of  organizi 
ed  beings  whose  anatomy  and  even  whose  gen 
eral  aspect  we  shall  never  discover  till  we  cai 
bring  to  bear  upon  them,  in  their  magnifiec 
state,  another  microscope  concentrated  within  th 
microscope,  by  which  alone  we  are  enabled  t( 
view  them  at  all.    In  short,  as  there  is  clearlj 
no  boundary  to  infinite  space,  above,  below  anc 
around ;  so,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  discov 
erable  limit  to  the  inconceivable  multiplicity  ol 
details  of  minuteness.    A  drop  of  water  is  a 
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^iverse.    The  weakness  of  our  eyes  and  the 
M  jperfection  of  our  instruments,  and  not  the 
ysical  constitution  of  the  drop  itself,  are  the 
e  reasons,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  why 
do  not  behold  infinity  within  the  marvellous 

^'^^^'^  The  grand  start  in  microscopic  power  was 
ide  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
eiety,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty.  Robert 
)oke's  Micrographia,  was  published  in  sixteen 
ndred  and  sixty-seven,  containing  descriptions 
minute  bodies  magnified  by  glasses.  It  is 
ia?litapistrated  with  thirty- eight  plates,  and  remains 
astonishing  production.  One  of  the  grand 
inkles  which  he  bequeathed  to  us,  was  his 
3thod  of  illuminating  opaque  objects  by  placing 
^lass  globe,  tilled  with  salt  water  or  brine,  im- 
diately  in  front  of  a  lamp  :  the  pencil  of  rays 
m  the  globe  were  received  by  a  small  plano- 
[ivex  lens,  placed  with  its  convex  side  nearest 
globe,  which  consequently  condensed  them 
on  the  object.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  famous 
H^djeuwenhoek  astonished  the  world,  in  the  Phi- 
"'iw  lophical  Transactions,  by  the  discovery  of  nu- 
;  iktM  srous  marvels,  each  one  more  surprising  than 
'J^tol  predecessors.  Although  the  instruments  he 
iployed  were  superior  to  any  that  had  been 
2iQfl!ei  eviously  made,  they  were  also  remarkable  for 
i!  i^'jfl  eir  simplicity ;  each  consisting  of  a  single 
i'  n<  IS,— double  convex,  and  not  a  sphere  or  glob- 
iovtlii  e, — set  between  two  plates  of  silver  that  were 
iv.iD  rforated  with  a  small  hole,  with  a  moveable 
Weia  Q  before  it,  to  place  the  object  on,  and  adjust 
stiver!  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  At  his  death,  he 
r  Ft  a  cabinet  of  twenty-six  microscopes,  as  a 
D  t^ii  gacy,  to  the  Royal  Society.    All  the  parts  of 

•  pi  ese  microscopes  are  of  silver,  and  fashioned  by 
-il  ^euwenhoek's  own  hands.  The  glasses,  which 
V;  le  excellent,  were  all  ground  and  set  by  him- 

m  |lf,  each  instrument  being  devoted  to  one  or 

•  Nte!  ro  objects  only,  and  could  be  applied  to  nothing 
rjj^  t  se.  This  method  led  him  to  make  a  microscope 

toelyl  Ith  a  glass  adapted  to  almost  every  object,  till 
r  ;riiel  b  had  got  some  hundreds  of  them.    The  high- 

.c}|  It  magnifying  power  was  a  hundred  and  sixty 
n  l-ameters,  and  the  lowest  forty.  Leeuwenhoek 
as  a  striking  example  of  the  boundless  fields  of 
5  flea,  lowledge  which  are  open  to  the  explorer,  with- 
;M]ic(i  It  employing  the  higher  powers  which  modern 
,  ;ifi  ft  has  placed  at  his  disposal- 
,jrji|ii  But  another  microscopic  era — an  epoch  of  ab- 
flii  flute  regeneration,  has  commenced,  dating  from 
.     )out  twenty  years  ago.    The  real  improvements 
fected  of  late  in  the  instrument  have  justly 
jj^j  dised  it  into  high  favor,  both  with  learned  in- 
^(1  iiiirers  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  with 
pQateurs,  who  seek  no  more  than  the  means  of 
^0  iteresting  information  and  varied  amusement. 
J  j;  Classes  have  been  made  truly  achromatic  ;  that 
;,,rji  ,  they  show  objects  clearly,  without  any  colored 
.^1  inge  or  burr  around  them  ;  several  clever  con- 
;;i  'ivances  for  making  the  most  of  light  have 


been  adopted  ;  and,  besides  all  that,  the  mechani- 
cal working  of  the  instrument  has  been  made 
so  steady,  delicate,  and  true,  that  a  very  little 
practice  renders  the  student  competent  to  make 
the  most  of  his  tools.  In  consequence,  there  are 
many  persons,  in  England  especially,  who  indulge 
themselves  with  the  gratification  of  examining 
the  secrets  of  organized  objects;  makers  are 
pressed  for  instruments  of  a  superior  class,  and 
the  number  of  microscopic  aspirants  is  on  the  in- 
crease every  day. 

Microscopes  vary  greatly  in  construction  and 
price,  and  beginners  are  puzzled  what  to  ask  for. 
You  may  buy  a  microscope  now — not  a  second- 
hand bargain — -for  from  less  than  a  pound  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and  upwards.  It 
thus  appears  that  every  one  who  is  not  quite 
pinched  in  circumstances,  may  treat  himself  to 
an  instrument  of  some  kind  or  other.  But  it  is 
a  comfort  to  know  that,  although  with  a  hundred 
guineas'  microscope  you  will  have  your  money's 
worth  in  scientific  skill,  in  the  perfection  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  and  in  every  microscro- 
pical  luxury  that  art  can  supply,  yet  that  an 
instrument  costing  less  than  one-tenth  or  one 
twentieth  of  that  sum  will  open  the  portals  of  an 
unseen  world,  will  afford  immense  instruction 
and  endless  amusement,  and  will  even  enable 
the  industrious  observer  to  discover  new  facts. 

My  own  advice  is,  to  treat  a  budding  micro- 
scopist — even  suppose  that  individual  to  be 
yourself — as  you  would  fit  out  a  lad  with  his  first 
)  watch  ;  set  him  up  with  a  low  priced  one — not 
j  a  bad  one — to  begin  with.  He  will  pull  it  to 
j  pieces,  to  see  how  it  goes ;  he  will  learn  the  use 
j  of  its  parts  he  will  thus  have  a  better  guess  as 
j  to  what  sort  of  better  one  he  would  like  to  have 
next,  and  why.  Simple  microscopes,  like  Leeu- 
wenhoek's,  are  little  used  now  ;  nor  would  they 
suit  schoolboys  or  adult  learners,  because  they  re- 
quire Leeuwenhoek's  eyes,  tact,  and  dexterity, 
to  derive  from  them  all  the  profit  obtainable. 
Of  compound  microscopes,  composed  of  several 
lenses,  there  are  numerous  forms;  the  great 
point  is,  that  they  should  be  good  of  their  kind  ; 
that  is,  with  good  lenses.  Bad  lenses  are  simply 
fit  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  on  the  nearest 
pond.  Smith  and  Beck's  (of  Coleman  Street) 
Educational  Microscope,  costing  ten  pounds,  is 
well  spoken  of  by  high  authority.  Even  this  is 
a  large  sura  for  many  persons,  who  ought  to  see 
the  things  of  which  they  read.  Thus,  it  has 
been  pertinently  urged,  that  there  is  not  a  garden- 
er who  does  not  read  of  cells  and  woody  tubes  and 
spiral  vessels,  of  stomates  and  epidermis.  Without 
a  microscope  what  idea  can  he  form  of  these  bodies? 
And  yet,since  they  constitute  the  wondrous  mecha- 
nism of  a  plant,  to  know  nothing  certainly  of  their 
nature,  is  to  know  nothing  distinctly  of  those 
workings  in  the  life  of  a  plant  with  which  he 
has  to  deal,  and  with  which  he  should  be  famil- 
iar.   Again,  we  are  told  that  every  one  has  the 
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word  adulteration  in  his  mouth  ;  lectures  are 
given  on  adulterated  food  ;  books  are  written 
on  adulterated  objects  of  commerce  :  prosecutions 
are  instituted  because  of  adulterated  articles  of 
excise.  In  all  these  cases  the  naked  eye  is  power- 
less. It  is  only  when  armed  with  the  magical 
powers  of  an  achromatic  lens  that  fraud  becomes 
palpable  to  the  senses.  Certainly,  a  microscope 
of  moderate  cost  might  advantageously  make 
part  of  the  furniture  or  property  of  every  read- 
ing-room that  is  not  a  mere  news-room  j  of  every 
public  library  and  literary  institution.  So  might 
persons  of  practically-useful  callings — like  the 
aforesaid  gardeners — become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  friends  and  their  foes ;  with 
the  structure  of  the  plants  which  constitute  their 
their  crops,  and  with  the  mildew  plants  which 
ravage  them.  A  subscriber,  having  swallowed 
suspicious  tea  for  breakfast,  might  bring  a  pinch 
in  a  wisp  of  paper,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  search- 
er belonging  to  the  club,  could  prove  the  pres- 
ence of  leaves  that  never  grew  on  tea-shrubs ; 
not  to  mention  bits  of  Prussian  blue,  turmeric, 
and  China  clay.  In  vain  would  the  grocer  take 
his  affidavit  to  the  genuineness  of  the  article. 
Seeing  is  believing  Think  of  that,  ye  mixers 
of  chicory  and  roasted  wheat  with  coffee,  and  of  all 
manner  of  what-nots  with  chicory  and  roasted 
wheat  themselves!  Think  of  that,  ye  multipliers  of 
chocolate  by  the  agency  of  brick  dust,  potato-starch, 
old  sea-biscuits,  ochre,  peroxide  of  iron,  branny 
flour,  tallowj  and  greaves  ! 

Beginners  generally  hanker  after  high  powers; 
but  high  powers  will  not  show  them  what  they 
most  want  to  see,  as  elementary  peeps.  With  a 
high  power  you  cannot  survey  the  entire  portly 
presence  of  a  male  flea,  though  his  stature  be 
smaller  than  that  of  his  hen.  You  cannot,  with 
it,  haughtily  scan  from  top  to  toe  a  parasite  from 
a  peacock's  plume,  or  a  human  head.  You  cannot, 
by  its  aid,  admire  a  miniature  flower;  such  as  a 
floweret  from  a  daisy-club,  or  a  member  of  a 
carrot-blossom  society,  in  its  complete  contour  of 
prettiness.  You  can  only  thus  look  at  a  frag- 
ment, a  claw,  a  tongue,  a  jaw,  a  proboscis,  an 
eye,  a  petal,  an  anther,  or  a  bit  of  one.  But  it 
is  as  well  to  see  how  things  look  in  their  integ- 
rity, before  you  begin  to  dissect  them  into  mor- 
sels. I  confess  it — my  own  working  instruments 
(in  stricter  truth,  my  implements  of  recreation) 
are  an  humble  two-guinea  one,  principally  for 
opaque  objects — of  which  I  almost  always  use 
the  second  power  only — and  another,  of  not 
much  greater  pretensions,  costing  three  guineas 
and  a-half,  which  is  more  frequently  than  not 
employed  (mostly  for  transparent  objects)  with  a 
force  below  its  utmost  pressure  of  steam.  I  keep 
in  reserve  a  several  horse-power  of  amplification 
for  extraordinary  occasions.  Both  these  micro- 
scopes are  from  Amadio,  of  Throgmorton  Street, 
and  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  the  more  expen- 
sive one  especially.    Thus,  for  a  sum  which  has 


not  rained  me,  and  for  which  I  can  proudly  she 
the  stamped  receipts,  I  am  master  of  a  higher  ma 
nifying  power  than  Leeuwenhoek  had  at  his  cor 
mand;  notwithstanding  which  I  haveconsiderab 
doubts  whether  I  shall  ever  rival  his  scienti 
eminence.    You  will  understand  that  nothh 
herein  premised  is  contrary  to  the  possibility  th 
1  have  safe  in  my  closet  a  hundred  guinea  micr 
scope,  for  Sundays,  and  holidays,  unless  you  a 
thinking  of  presenting  me  . with  one,  to  aid  n 
studies ;  in  which  case,  I  beg  to  withdraw  tl 
observation.  But  never  forget  that  the  excellen' 
and  value  of  a  microscope  do  not  consist  in  tlfc-' 
greatness  of  its  magnifying  power.    So  far  fro 
that,  if  the  instrument  be  muddle-headed  ar 
cloudy,  the  stronger  it  is  the  worse  it  is  :  ai 
that  instrument  is  the  most  efficient  which  rei 
ders  the  details  of  an  object  perceptible  with  tl 
lowest  power.    Distinctness  of  definition — I 
which  is  meant  the  power  of  rendering  all  tl 
minute  lineaments  clearly  seen — is  a  quality 
greater  importance  than  mere  magnifying  powe 
Indeed,  without  this  quality,  mere  magnifyiB 
power  ceases  to  have  any  value ;  since  the  objet 
appears  merely  as  a  huge,  misty  phantom,  lit 
Ossian's  cloudy  heroes.    It  is  more  satisfactoi 
to  gaze  upon  a  tight  little  yacht,  in  bright,  clei 
sunshine,  than  to  be  able  to  say  you  have  see 
the  hazy  outline  of  a  vast  line-of  battle-shi 
looming  indistinctly  through  a  dense  fog. 

To  be  continued . 


WEIGHTS  AND  "WINGS. 

Every  blessing  of  God  is  capable  of  profitabJ 
use  or  harmful  abuse.     Each  may  be  turne 
to  the  sad  account  of  sinking  us  into  deep( 
guilt  and  condemnation,  or  of  raising  us 
higher  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God. 
may  be  a  weight  to  send  us  down,  or  a  wing 
bear  us  up.  L 

The  latter  is  the  true  mission  of  every  blessing  'i  s.) 
Each,  as  it  comes  from  God,  points  to  himastb  i?eiiliis 
bestower,  gives  a  delightful  and  alluring  view  (I  ^glits 
his  character,  and  would  draw  us  nearer  to  hii!i|  ijoy 
in  the  exercise  of  gratitude  and  love.    And  iti  blthn 
a  delightful  view  which  we  may  take  of  everh 
blessing,  that  it  comes  to  prepare  the  way  fc 
others — comes  to  give  us  fitness,  beiijg  improvec 
for  the  reception  of  still  greater  blessings.  Eae4?ftit)iei 
is  a  link  in  a  chain  which  God  is  willing  to  makli  Untte 
interminable,  if  we  will  not  break  it  by  ove-Jsn  tiit ; 
perversity. 

Blessings  are  wings.    They  are  given,  thflj|te"t!i5 
by  them,  we  may  soar  upward  toward  Go^^q, 
They  make  us  see  and  feel  the  infinite  goodnes  l^^^ 
and  loveliness  of  the  character  of  God.  The;ukear[ 
make  us  see  the  shame  and  wrong  of  disobeying  bjiBjr; 


him.  They  show  us  how  much  he  loves  us,  an< 
compel  us  to  see  and  feel  the  obligation  of  loving 
him.  Hence  all  the  mercies  of  God  have  a  natu 
ral  tendency  to  break  up  the  sinful  indifferenc 
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'  our  hearts  to  God,  and  to  soften  them  into  the 
ost  fervent  love.    All  the  Christian  graces  are 
Liickened  into  life,  and  augmented  in  power,  by 
just  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God.  Goodness 
adeth  to  repentance,  strengthens  faith,  gives  a 
velier  fervor  to  love,  gives  a  joyful  stimulus  to 
i-.iii  ppe,  and  causes  one  to  run  with  more  alacrity 
a  Hi  id  zeal  in  the  path  of  obedience.    All  God's 
Kii   essings  are  voices  calling  us  into  higher  and 
■ii  ireeter  intimacy  with  himself.     They  would 
ira»   jar  us  as  on  eagle's  wrings  to  a  higher  conformity 
his  will,  and  a  more  perfect  reflection  of  his 
aage. 

Happy  are  they — and  many  there  are  who  en- 
y  it — who  are  making  this  very  use  of  the 
essings  they  receive.  Each  swells  the  capital 
ijjli  which  they  trade,  and  enables  them  to  accu- 
ulate  still  more  of  those  spiritual  treasures 
lofiJIhich  moth  and  rust  can  never  corrupt. 

But  what  numbers  make  these  blessings 
aiity  Y'i^^i'ts  instead  of  wings.    They  are  sunk  by 


•pi',  lem,  and  not  raised, 
-uift]  J  them,  and  not  up. 


They  are  borne  down 
The  things  given,  are 
ved  more  than  the  Giver.    Enjoyment  is  in 
!)]  Biem  ;  and  not,  by  them,  in  him.    They  absorb 
ifjfti  le  attention  they  came  to  direct  to  him.  The 
jarer  of  a  message  from  the  Great  King  is  more 
ORored  than  the  King  himself. 
The  Divine  blessings  come  to  furnish  them  as 
ith  the  pinions  of  a  dove,  that  they  might  soar 
pward  toward  the  Infinite  Giver  of  all  good 
ut  they  are  so  abused  that  their  grand  design 
defeated.    Selfishly  grasped,  and  inordinately 
ved,  and  diverting  the  affections  from  God, 
fitjljiey  sink  the  soul  like  lead,  into  the  mighty 
aters.     They  carry  it  down  into  a  deeper 
orldliness.    They  are  perversely  used  in  oppo- 
tion  to  the  very  end  for  which  they  were  sent, 
iparating  the  soul  from  God,  instead  of  bring- 
g  it  nearer  to  him. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  reason  that 
od  so  often  takes  away  the  good  things  he  had 
ven  his  people,  is  their  propensity  to  make 
eights  instead  of  wings  of  them.  They  love, 
fijoy,  and  get  themselves  so  absorbed  in  them 
bat  they  cannot  fly  upward,  and  soar  away  to- 
fard  God  and  the  glorious  things  of  eternity, 
he  sand-bags  of  the  balloon  must  be  cast  over 
loard,  so  that  it  may  rise.  These  too  much 
li  lived  blessings  must  be  cut  loose.  They  weigh 
uai  DWn  the  soul.  But  being  cut  loose,  we  have 
fien  the  soul,  grovelling  and  earthly  no  longer, 
heights  being  exchanged  for  wings,  we  have 
lien  the  freed  spirit  soar  upward.  The  loss  was 
oJiain 

Happy  he  whose  blessings  are  used  as  wings 
J  J)  bear  him  up,  and  not  to  burden  him.  Such 
iessings  are  doubly  blest — precious  in  them 
Ives,  and  precious  in  the  use  made  of  them, 
^^^ip  Puritan  Recorder. 
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tian  should  especially  labor  after,  viz :  to  be 
humble  and  thankful,  watchful  and  cheerful. 


Things  to  be  sought.  —Four  things  a  Chris- 


A  FOREST  ON  EIRE  :  STORY  OF  A  BACKWOODS- 
MAN. 
J.  J.  Audubon. 

We  were  sound  asleep  one  night,  in  a  cabin 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  this,  when,  about 
two  hours  before  day,  the  snorting  of  horses  and 
lowing  of  the  cattle  which  I  had  ranging  in  the 
woods,  suddenly  awakened  us.  I  took  yon  rifle, 
and  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  beast  had  caused 
the  hubbub,  when  I  was  struck  by  the  glare  of 
light  reflected  on  all  the  trees  before  me,  as  far 
as  I  could  see  through  the  woods.  My  horses 
were  leaping  about,  snorting  loudly,  and  the 
cattle  ran  among  them  with  their  tails  raised 
straight  over  their  backs.  On  going  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  I  plainly  heard  the  crackling  made 
by  the  burning  brushwood,  and  saw  the  flames 
coming  towards  us  in  a  far-extended  line.  I  ran 
to  the  house,  told  my  wife  to  dress  her,self  and 
the  child  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  take  the 
little  money  we  had,  while  I  managed  to  catch 
and  saddle  two  of  the  best  horses.  All  this  was 
done  in  a  very  short  time,  for  I  thought  that 
every  moment  was  precious  to  us. 

"  We  then  mounted,  and  made  off  from  the 
fire.  My  wife,  who  is  an  excellent  rider,  rode 
close  to  me;  my  daughter,  who  was  then  a  small 
child,  I  took  in  one  arm.  I  looked  back  and 
saw  that  the  frightful  blaze  was  close  upon  us, 
and  had  already  laid  hold  of  the  house.  By  good 
luck,  there  was  a  horn  attached  to  my  hunting 
clothes  ;  and  I  blew  it,  to  bring  after  us,  if  pos- 
sible, the  remainder  of  my  live  stock,  as  well  as 
the  dogs.  The  cattle  followed  for  a  while,  but, 
before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  they  all  ran,  as  if 
mad,  through  the  woods,  and  that  was  the  last 
of  them.  My  dogs,  too,  although  at  all  other 
times  extremely  tractable,  ran  after  the  deer  that 
in  bodies  sprang  before  us,  as  if  fully  aware  of 
the  death  that  was  so  rapidly  approaching. 

^'We  heard  blasts  from  the  horns  of  our 
neighbors,  as  we  proceeded,  and  knew  that  they 
were  in  the  same  predicament.  Intent  on  striv- 
ing to  the  utmost  to  preserve  our  lives.  I  thought 
of  a  large  lake,  some  miles  off,  which  might  pos- 
sibly check  the  flames  ;  and,  urging  my  wife  to 
whip  up  her  horse,  we  set  off  at  full  speed,  mak- 
ing the  best  way  we  could  over  the  fallen  trees 
and  the  brush  heaps,  which  lay  like  so  many 
articles  placed  on  purpose  to  keep  up  the  terrific 
fires  that  advanced  with  a  broad  front  upon  us. 

By  this  time  we  could  feel  the  heat ;  and 
we  were  afraid  that  our  horses  would  drop  every 
instant.  A  singular  kind  of  breeze  was  passing 
over  our  heads,  and  the  glare  of  the  atmosphere 
shone  over  the  daylight.  I  was  sensible  of  a 
slight  faintness,  and  my  wife  looked  pale.  The 
heat  had  produced  such  a  flush  in  the  child's 
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face,  that,  when  she  turned  toward  either  of  us, 
our  grief  and  perplexity  were  greatly  increased. 
Ten  miles,  you  know,  are  soon  gone  over  on  swift 
horses ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  when  we 
reached  the  borders  of  the  lake,  covered  with 
sweat  and  quite  exhausted,  our  hearts  failed  us. 
The  heat  of  the  smoke  was  insufferable ;  and 
sheets  of  blazing  fire  flew  over  us  in  a  manner 
beyond  belief.  We  reached  the  shore,  however, 
coasted  the  lake  for  a  while,  and  got  round  to 
the  lee  side.  There  we  gave  up  our  horses, 
which  we  never  saw  again.  Down  among  the 
rushes  we  plunged  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
laid  ourselves  flat,  to  wait  the  chance  of  escaping 
from  being  burned  or  devoured.  The  water  re- 
freshed us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  coolness. 

"  On  went  the  fire,  rushing  and  crashing 
through  the  woods.  Such  a  sight  may  we  never 
again  behold !  The  heavens  themselves,  1 
thought,  were  frightened  ;  for  all  above  us  was  a 
red  glare,  mixed  with  clouds  and  smoke,  rolling 
and  sweeping  away.  Our  bodies  were  cool 
enough,  but  oujr  heads  were  scorching,  and  the 
child,  who  now  seemed  to  understand  the  matter, 
cried  so  as  nearly  to  break  our  hearts. 

"  The  day  passed  on,  and  we  became  hungry. 
M|iny  wild  beasts  came  plunging  into  the  water 
beside  us,  and  others  swam  across  to  our  side, 
and  stood  still.  Although  faint  and  weary,  I 
managed  to  shoot  a  porcupine,  and  we  all  ta«ted 
its  flesh.  The  night  passed  I  cannot  tell  you 
how.  Smouldering  fires  covered  the  ground,  and 
the  trees  stood  like  pillars  of  fire,  or  fell  across 
each  other.  The  stifling  and  sickening  smoke 
still  rushed  over  us,  and  the  burnt  cinders  and 
ashes  fell  thick  about  us.  How  we  got  through 
that  night  I  really  cannot  tell,  for  about  some  of 
it  I  remember  nothing.'^ 

Here  the  farmer  paused  and  took  breath.  The 
recital  of  his  adventure  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
him.  His  wife  proposed  that  we  should  have  a 
bowl  of  milk,  and  the  daughter  having  handed 
it  to  us,  we  each  took  a  draught. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  I  will  proceed.  Toward 
morning,  although  the  heat  did  not  abate,  the 
smoke  became  less,  and  blasts  of  fresh  air  some- 
times made  their  way  to  us.  When  morning 
came,  all  was  calm;  but  a  dismal  smoke  still 
filled  the  air,  and  the  smell  seemed  worse  than 
ever.  We  were  now  cool  enough,  and  shivered 
as  if  in  an  ague  fit;  so  I  removed  from  the  water, 
and  went  up  to  a  burning  log,  where  we  warmed 
ourselves.  What  was  to  become  of  us  we  did 
not  know.  My  wife  hugged  the  child  to  her 
breast,  and  wept  bitterly  ;  but  Grod  had  preserved 
us  through  the  worst  of  the  danger,  and  the 
flames  had  gone  past ;  so  I  thought  it  would  be 
both  ungrateful  to  him,  and  unmanly,  to  despair 
now.  Hunger  once  more  pressed  upon  us ;  but 
this  was  soon  remedied.  Several  deer  were  still 
standing  in  the  water,  up  to  the  head,  and  I  shot 
one  of  them.    Some  of  its  flesh  was  soon  roasted; 


and,  after  eating  it-,  we  felt  wonderful! 
strengthened. 

"  By  this  time,  the  blaze  of  the  fire  was  beyonc 
our  sight,  although  the  ground  was  still  burnin 
in  many  places,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  go  amo 
the  burnt  trees.  After  resting  awhile,  and  tri 
ming  ourselves,  we  prepared  to  commence  om 
march.  Taking  up  the  child,  lied  the  way  ove: 
the  hot  ground  and  rocks ;  and,  after  two  wear 
days  and  nights,  during  which  we  shifted  in  th< 
best  manner  we  could,  we  at  last  reached  thi 
hard  woods,  which  had  been  free  from  the  fir© 
Soon  after,  we  came  to  a  house,  where  we  wer 
kindly  treated  for  a  while.  Since  then,  sir, 
have  worked  hard  and  constantly  as  a  lumberer 
but,  thanks  to  God,  we  are  safe,  sound,  ant 
happy  !" 


Ill 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  steamer  Asia  brings  mor 
favorable  quotations  for  Grain,  but  we  are  not  able  t 
report  better  prices  Flour  is  steady,  and  selling  a 
$()  37  per  barrel.  Snnall  sales  of  better  brands  fo 
honne  consumption  at  $6  37  a  6  50.  Sales  of  extr 
and  fancy  brands  at,  $6  50  a  7  50.  There  is  ver 
liitle  export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  woith  $3  50 
3  75  per  barrel.    Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl 


BOARDING  SCHOOL.— A  Friend  desirous  of  open 
ing  a  Boarding  School  convenient  to  Friends 
Meeting,  Fallsingion,  may  hear  of  a  desirable  situa 
tion  by  applying  previous  to  the  15th  of  next  month 
For  further  particulars  address  either  Wm.  Sattef 
THwAiTE,  Jr.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Fallsington  P.  0 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  1st  mo.  10,  1857. 

J"[JST  PU  BLiSHED.    A  New  Edition  ot  the  Dif 
cipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Pric 
Fifty  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
1st  mo.  10.   No.  1  South  E^fth  St. 

UST  PU  BLISHED.  A  MeunoTr  of  John  Jacksori 
Price  37i  cts.    With  Portrait,  50  cts. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
1st  mo.  10.  No.  1  South.  Fifth  St. 
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T,^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FORGlRLl 
Jjj  The  twelfth  session  of  this  Institution  will  cott 
mence  on  the  l9th  of  iSecond  mo.  next,  and  will  coi 
tinue  twenty  weeks.  The  usual  branches  comprisin 
a  thorough  English  education  will  be  tf-ught,  ar 
scientific  lectures  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparati 
will  be  delivered.  It  is  situated  three  miles  soati 
west  of  Coaiesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Colunab 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  convey* 
free  of  charge.  For  circulars  address  the  Principa;-;; 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.",  Pennsylvania. 

SM  DLEY  DARLINGTON, 
12th  mo.  26th,  1856.  6t.  p.  Princ^pal^  : 

CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL    FO  j' 
BOYS — The  Winter  Session  of  this  instituti*  " 
will  commence  the  17th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  contim : 
twenty  weeks.  ;~ 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pa 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  ter  i 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address  i'" 
HENRY  W.  RIDGVVAY,  I 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.3m. 


N&L.  WARD,  Plain  Bonnet  Makers,  North  We 
,  corner  9th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia. 
11th  mo.  29th.— 2m. 
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memorial  concerning  Elizabeth  Crew, 
daughter  of  Jacoh  and  Mary  Crew,  of  Bel- 
mont Count  I/,  Ohio^  ivho  departed  this  life 
on  the  28^A  of  bth  month,  1851,  in  the  17th 
year  of  her  age. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  whom  it  hath 
leased  an  allwise  Being  to  remove  from  our 
idst,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  usual  health  until 
bout  the  ninth  of  second  month  1851,  when 
mptoms  of  disease  made   their  appearance, 
er  strength  gradully  failed,  notwithstanding  the 
fforts  of  her  medical  attendant,  and  although 
he  continued  gradually  to  sink,  yet  for  some 
ime  she  was  able  occasionally  to  ride  out  a  short 
istance.    At  times  favorable  changes  would  ap- 
ear,  but  they  were  too  slight  and  too  transient 
0  remove  the  fears  entertained  both  by  her 
arents   and  her  physician.    Of  this  she  was 
erself  aware,  yet  she  was  cheerful,  and  avoided 
aking  any  complaint.    About  the  fourteenth 
f  fifth  month  her  disease  assumed  a  more  alarm- 
ng  aspect,  awakening  in  the  minds  of  her 
arents  and  friends  deep  anxiety.    Her  physi- 
cian became  satisfied  that  her  recovery  was  very 
oubtful,  and  communicated  bis  opinion  to  her, 
nd  endeavored  to  direct  her  attention  to  the 
'  great  Physician  of  value,"  who  alone  could  ad- 
inister  to  her  situation.    She  received  the  in- 
ormation  with  much  composure,  observing,  how- 
ever, that  she  would  like  to  get  well  and  live  with 
er  parents,  but  if  it  was  otherwise  ordered,  she 
oped  they  would  give  her  up  freely. 
Her  strength  now  failed  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
twenty-first  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  room. 
She  said  that  in  the  retrospect  of  her  past  life, 
she  could  discover  some  things  that  were  wrong ; 
[but  hoped  she  would  be  forgiven.    To  one  of 
her  young  companions  she  said,  "  Mary  do  not 
forget  that  thou  wilt  have  to  die.^' 

With  calm  composure  she  divided  her  books 
among  her  parents,  her  sisters  and  some  of  her 


friends,  desiring  that  they  should  keep  them  as 
a  memento  of  her.  The  scene  was  interesting 
and  impressive.  A  friend,  who  had  lost  a  daugh-  / 

ter,  coming  in,  she  inquired  whether  was 

prepared  and  willing  to  die;''  the  reply  was  she 
said  she  was  willing  to  go     Elizabeth  then  said, 

Oh  I  am  willing  to  go.'' 

She  frequently  entreated  her  parents  to  give 
her  up  freely,  saying,  "  My  Heavenly  Father  gave 
me  to  you  and  he  has  a  right  to  take  me  from 
you."  Looking  at  her  sister  she  said,  Oh, 
my  sweet  sister,  she  looks  to  me  sweeter  than 
ever ;  I  pity  her ;  I  fear  it  will  be  more  than  she 
can  bear;"  then  observed  to  her,  "  Thou  must 
be  a  good  girl ;  do  not  go  into  bad  company;  wait 
on  father  and  mother,  and  they  will  be  doubly- 
dear  unto  thee  ;  do  not  grieve  after  me,  I  shall 
be  happy ;  if  thou  wilt  be  a  good  girl  thou  wilt 
come  and  see  me." 

At  times  she  seemed  anxious  to  depart,  saying, 

Qh  there  will  be  pure  water  there ;"  yet 
throughout  she  manifested  a  solicitude  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  endure  patiently  and  with- 
out complaint  all  that  it  might  please  her  Heaven- 
ly Father  to  permit  her  to  pass  through. 

On  her  requesting  a  visitor  to  read  a  portion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  chapter  of  Kevela- 
tions  was  selected  which  described  the  Holy 
City,"  New  Jerusalem.  After  the  reading  closed 
her  mother  asked  her  if  it  would  not  be  a  happy- 
change  in  her  condition  to  leave  her  bed  of  suf- 
fering and  affliction,  and  become  an  inhabitant 
of  that  glorious  city?  She  replied,  Oh  yes  I  I 
long  to  be  gone,"  and  asked,  will  the  change  be 
to  night?"  she  was  told  that  so  sudden  a  change 
was  not  probable ;  that  perhaps  she  might  be 
permitted  to  live  some  time  longer  and  be  a  com- 
fort to  her  parents.  Looking  earnestly  at  her 
mother  she  said,  Oh  mother  will  you  not  give 
me  up  freely  (meaning  her  parents  and  sisters.) 
With  but  few  exceptions  her  mind  was  pre- 
served in  a  tranquil  state.  On  one  occasion  she 
said,  she  was  quite  happy."  Nothwithstand- 
ing  a  calm  serenity  was  the  accustomed  clothing 
of  her  spirit,  she  was  not  permitted  to  pass  away 
without  some  conflict  with  the  enemy  of  her 
soul's  peace.  She  said  some  clouds  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  before  her  view  and  hide  her 
blessed  Saviour's  face,  which  caused  her  much 
sorrow,  but  when  asked  if  she  felt  afraid  that 
she  would  not  be  accepted,  she  answered  "  no," 
but  she  much  desired  in  those  times  of  proving 
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to  see  more  clearly  that  there  was  a  mansion 
prepared  for  her.  Her  desires  were  very  strong 
that  her  patience  might  not  fail.  She  asked  her 
parents  and  others  to  pray  for  her  that  she  might 
be  enabled  to  endure  all,  saying,  It  has  pleased 
my  Heavenly  Father  to  afflict  me,  and  I  desire 
to  bear  all  patiently."  She  desired  her  parents 
to  disengage  themselves  more  from  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  to  prepare  for  the  final  change, 
and  further  said  to  them,  "  you  must  not  spoil 
Eleanor  as  some  do  who  have  but  one  child. 
You  may  have  to  give  her  up  too,  and  if  you 
must  do  so,  do  it  freely.'' 

On  the  twenty-seventh  she  said  to  her  mother, 
"  I  have  told  you  all.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had 
any  thing  more  to  say."  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  28th  a  change  was  ob- 
served, of  which  she  appeared  quite  sensible, 
and  observing.the  cold  perspiration,  enquired  if 
it  was  not  a  sign  she  was  going.  On  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  she  manifested  no  alarm. 
It  pleased  the  blessed  Saviour  at  this  time  to 
hide  his  face  from  her  for  a  short  season,  which 
was  a  fresh  trial  of  her  faith,  but  soon  the  veil 
was  in  great  mercy  withdrawn,  and  a  calm 
serenity  again  rested  on  her  countenance.  About 
11  o'clock,  her  physical  sufferings  having  greatly 
increased,  she  said  to  a  friend,  "  will  it  be  long, 
will  it  be  an  hour  ?"  he  replied  "  Thou  must 
wait  the  Lord's  time she  calmly  answered 
Yes,"  and  after  a  pause  said,  "  Oh  blessed 
Saviour  come  and  take  me,  if  consistent  with  thy  I 
will ;  blessed  Jesus  take  me  ;  come  and  take  me 
quickly  if  consistent  with  thy  most  holy  will ;  j 
mercy,  mercy."  j 

Her  sufferings  then  appeared  to  cease,  and  she  1 
spoke  a  few  words  to  her  mother.  Her  breath- 
ing  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  until  she  quietly 
and  sweetly  closed  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  leav- 
ing no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed her  peaceful  close,  that  her  petitions  had 
been  granted,  and  her  purified  spirit  permitted 
to  enter  within  the  pearl  gates  of  that  city, 
which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  moon 
to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  Grod  doth  lighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 


The  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the 
quickening  of  apprehension,  the  strengthening 
of  memory,  the  forming  of  a  sound,  rapid  and 
discriminating  judgment,  are  ef  more  importance 
than  any  store  of  learning. 

Knowledge,  economy  and  labor  are  the  vir- 
tues of  a  civilized  man ;  they  form  the  most 
durable  basis  of  society,  and  the  sure  spring  of 
individual  welfare.  Riches  consequently  are  the 
fruit  of  knowledge,  economy  and  labor. 


To  be  truly  polite,  exhibit  real  kindness  in  the 
kindest  manner — do  this  and  you  will  pass  at  par  in 
any  society  without  studying  the  rules  of  etiquette. 


EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  TO  J.  C.  LETSOME  01 
HIS  MARRIAGE  WITH  N.  M. 

Dear  Friend  : — I  was  duly  favored  with  thi 
by  my  sister  at  Lea  Hall,  and  should  have  wr 
ten  sooner  had  ability  and  leisure  united;  1 
there  hath  lived  in  my  mind  a  salutation  to  the 
the  object  of  my  tender  solicitude,  and  to  tl 
wife,  thy  companion  in  every  tender  sense; 
joint  object  of  my  affectionate  well-wishing 
consider  you  as  now  entering  the  more  arduo 
scenes  of  life,  and  filling  more  important  static 
than  in  your  single  state.  And  most  earnest 
desire  you  may  in  your  first  entrance  into 
more  arduous  path  be  wisely  directed,  for  muc 
depends  on  this  important  crisis.  With  a  hea' 
replenished  with  the  warmest  affection,  I  recoi 
mend  the  Psalmist's  words,  representing  t 
wise  in  all  ages,  "  In  the  name  of  our  God 
will  set  up  our  banners."  This  is  a  proper  el 
tion  to  your  state,  who  have  associated  togeth 
in  the  most  delicate  and  tender  bonds  of  unioi 
to  be  each  other's  helpmate,  to  soften  every  car 
to  enhance  every  comfort,  to  divide  every  burtheii 
reciprocally,  and  mutually  to  help  each  other  ii  i^i: 
every  temporal  respect ;  and  not  only  so,  but  tt  i 
go  up  hand  in  hand  to  the  house  of  God,  am 
the  mountain  of  his  holiness ;  and  in  order  tc| 
obtain  this  permanent  felicity  of  the  conjugal 
state,  in  the  name  of  your  God  now  set  up  youi 
banners.  Let  nothing  divert  your  minds  from  ar 
humble  attentive  care  to  put  yourselves  undeii 
his  protection ;  implore  his  guardianship  and| 
tuition ;  he  alone  can  help  you  in  times  of  proba- 
tion and  defend  you  in  the  perilous  hour,  guard 
you  from  the  dangers  of  unsanctified  seeming  pros- 
perity, and  place  his  everlasting  arm  underneath i 
in  the  time  of  adversity.  Place  here  your  con- 
fidence that  you  may  not  be  moved ;  the  world 
with  a  variety  of  blandishments  will  present  its. 
schemes  of  happiness  and  make  large  promises 
of  a  good  that  it  hath  not  in  its  power  to  bestow,: 
but  you  may  carefully  remember,  that  in  the 
world  or  under  the  prevalence  of  its  spirit,  you 
will  find  disappointment  and  trouble  ;  but  in  the 
name  and  under  the  banner  of  God  peace  flows 
as  a  river,  and  all  the  cross  events  and  painful 
allotments  are  sanctified  and  sweetened; — ^^be- 
ware,  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  of  rushing  into 
the  world  of  dissipation  which  often  attends  a 
circumstance  similar  to  yours ;  beware  of  a  vain 
confidence  in  the  smiles  and  caresses  of  men  and 
women  of  this  world's  spirit ;  beseech  the  pro- 
tection and  guidance  of  Him  who  placeth  the 
solitary  in  families,  and  buildeth  up  a  sure  house 
to  those  who  in  all  their  ways  acknowledge  him, 
and  cast  themselves  into  his  protection.  An 
holy  visitation  hath  given  you  an  understanding, 
I  trust,  what  it  is  which  makes  for  true  peace ; 
enter  not  into  selfish  deliberation  how  to  avoid 
plain  duty,  protract  not  your  stay  in  a  land  of 
jeopardy  and  danger,  by  taking  counsel  and  not 
of  God,  and  covering  yourselves,  but  not  with 
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le  covering  of  his  spirit.     The  state  of  the 
lurch  in  that  city  requires  of  you  to  endeavor 
)  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  against  that 
lighty  inundation  of  folly  and  forgetfulnes 
hich  prevails  ;  there  are  no  wages  equal  to  those 
b  gives  his  servants,  for  surely  the  reward  of 
|ie  faithful  laborers  is  exceedingly  great  j  peace, 
[ranquillity  and  glory  are  upon  their  heads  for- 
ver.    Thus  my  beloved  friends,  my  soul  travails 
r  you,  for  your  present  and  everlasting  welfare, 
at  the  solemn  engagements  you  have  mutually 
tered  into  may  be  truly  fulfilled,  and  your  hap- 
ness  established  upon  a  most  durable  basis, 
he  eye  of  passion  in  the  short  lived  fervor  of  the 
nd,  sometimes  improperly  called  love,  flatters 
self  with  objects  of  imagined  amiableness  and 
auty :  this  is  transient  and  mutable,  but  af- 
ction  founded  on  mutual  esteem  for  an  object 
ligion  and  virtue  have  rendered  truly  estimable, 
hath  a  permanency  in  it  equal  to  the  cause 
hich  produced  it ;  it  is  not  in  my  mind  to  de- 
end  into  every  particular  point  of  conduct 
eceSsary  for  your  happiness,  these  will  be  clearly 
pened  as  occasion  requires,  and  help  administer- 
d  to  come  up  in  every  duty,  to  render  you  truly 
mfortable  and  helpful  to  each  other;  useful 
nd  honorable  in  the  church  and  in  the  world, 
nd  objects  of  divine  favor  and  acceptance  ;  but 
low  me  to  recommend  a  close  attendance  of 
eetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline ;  in  this 
ost  reasonable  duty,  the  soul  hath  often  been 
nexpectedly  replenished  with  good,  and  its 
itrength  renewed  to  step  forward  in  the  holy 
th ;  dare  not  to  live  without  Grod  in  the  world, 
it  he  withdraw  his  blessings,  and  then  who 
,n  make  up  the  deficiency  ?     Warm  affection 
Us  and  strengthens  my  mind  you- ward,  in  which 
wish  you  prosperity,  your  present  and  everlast- 
ng  welfare,  with  a  tenderness  as  nearly  paternal 
I  am  capable  of. 

S.  FOTHERGILL. 


THE  TURN  OF  LIFE. 

Between  the  years  of  forty  and  sixty,  a  man 
I  who  has  properly  regulated  himself  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  matured 
strength  of  constitution  renders  him  almost  im- 
pervious to  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  experience 
has  given  soundness  to  his  judgment.  His 
mind  is  resolute,  firm  and  equal ;  all  his  functions 
are  in  the  highest  order ;  he  assumes  the  mastery 
over  business ;  builds  up  a  competence  on  the 
foundation  he  has  formed  in  early  manhood,  and 
passes  through  a  period  of  life  attended  by  many 
gratifications.  Having  gone  a  year  or  two  past 
sixty,  he  arrives  at  a  critical  period  in  the  road 
of  existence  ;  the  river  of  death  flows  before  him, 
and  he  remains  at  a  stand  still.  But  athwart 
this  river  is  a  viaduct,  called  The  Turn  of 
Life,'^  which,  if  crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  the 
valley  of  ''old  age,"  round  which  the  river 


winds,  and  then  flows  beyond  without  a  boat  or 
causeway  to  eff'ect  its  passage.  The  bridge  is, 
however,  constructed  of  fragile  materials,  and  it 
depends  upon  how  it  is  trodden  whether  it  bend 
or  break.  Grout,  apoplexy,  and  other  bad  char- 
acters are  also  in  the  vicinity  to  waylay  the 
traveller,  and  thrust  him  from  the  pass ;  but  let 
him  gird  up  his  loins,  and  provide  himself  with 
a  fitting  stafi*,  and  he  may  trudge  on  in  safety 
with  perfect  composure.  To  quit  metaphor, 
"  The  Turn  of  Life''  is  a  turn  either  into  a  pro- 
longed walk,  or  into  the  grave.  The  system  and 
powers  having  reached  their  utmost  expansion, 
now  begin  either  to  close  like  flowers  at  sunset, 
or  break  down  at  once. — One  injudicious  stimu- 
lant, a  single  fatal  excitement,  may  force  it  be- 
yond its  strength ;  whilst  a  careful  supply  of 


props, 


and  the  withdrawal  of  all  that  tends  to 


force  a  plant,  will  sustain  it  in  beauty  and  vigor 
until  night  has  entirely  set  in. —  The  Science  of 
Life  hy  a  Physician. 


GOD  THE  CREATOR. 

Cast  your  eyes  upon  the  earth  that  supports 
us  J  raise  them  to  this  immense  vault  of  the 
heavens  that  surrounds  us  ;  these  fathomless 
abysses  of  air  and  water,  and  these  countless 
stars  that  give  us  light.  Who  is  it  that  has 
suspended  this  globe  of  earth  ?  Who  has  laid 
its  foundations  ?  If  it  were  harder,  its  bosom 
could  not  be  laid  open  by  man  for  cultivation  ; 
if  it  were  less  firm,  it  could  not  support  the 
weight  of  his  footsteps.  From  it  proceed  the 
most  precious  things ;  this  earth,  so  mean  and 
unformed,  is  transformed  into  thousands  of  beau- 
tiful objects  that  delight  our  eyes.  In  the  course 
of  one  year  it  becomes  branches,  buds,  leaves, 
flowers,  fruits  and  seeds ;  thus  renewing  its  beau- 
tiful favors  to  man.  Nothing  exhausts  it.  After 
yielding,  for  so  many  ages,  its  treasures,  it 
experiences  no  decay ;  it  does  not  grow  old  |  it 
still  pours  forth  riches  from  its  bosom. 

Generations  of  men  have  grown  old  and  passed 
away,  while,  every  spring,  the  earth  has  renewed 
its  youth,  If  it  were  cultivated,  it  would  nour- 
ish a  hundred  fold  more  than  it  now  does.  Its 
inequalities  add  to  its  beauty  and  utility.  The 
mountains  have  risen,  and  the  valleys  descended 
in  the  places  where  the  Lord  has  appointed  I  In 
the  deep  valleys  grows  the  herbage  for  cattle. 
Eich  harvests  wave  in  the  champaign  *  country. 
Here,  ranges  of  little  hills  rise  like  an  amphithea- 
tre, and  are  crowned  with  vineyards  and  fruit-trees; 
there,  high  mountains  lift  their  snow-crowned 
heads  among  the  clouds.  The  torrents  that  pour 
from  their  sides,  are  the  sources  of  the  rivers. 
The  rocks,  marking  their  steep  heights,  support 
the  earth  of  the  mountains,  just  as  the  bones  of 

•Properly  pronounced  sham^paiti^  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  champaigny  (shampain',)  the  wine  of  Cham- 
paign. 
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the  human  body  support  the  flesh.  This  variety 
makes  the  charm  of  rural  scenery,  while  it  is 
also  the  means  of  satisfying  the  different  wants 
of  man. 

Every  thing  that  the  earth  produces,  is  decom- 
posed^ and  returns  again  to  its  bosom,  and  be- 
comes the  germ  of  a  new  production.  Everything 
that  springs  from  it,  returns  to  it ;  and  nothing 
is  lost.  All  the  seeds  that  we  sow  in  it,  return 
multiplied  to  us.  It  produces  stone  and  marble, 
of  which  we  make  our  superb  edifices.  It  teems 
with  minerals,  precious  or  useful  to  man.  Look 
at  the  plants  that  spring  from  it.  Their  species 
and  their  virtues  are  innumerable. 

Contemplate  these  vast  forests,  as  ancient  as 
the  world ;  those  trees  whose  roots  strike  into 
the  earth,  as  their  branches  spread  out  towards 
the  heavens.  Their  roots  support  them  against 
the  winds,  and  are  like  subterranean  pipes,  whose 
office  is  to  collect  the  nourishment  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  stem  ;  the  stem  is  covered 
with  a  thick  bark^  which  protects  the  tender  wood 
from  the  air ;  the  branches  distribute,  in  differ- 
ent canals,  the  sap  which  the  roots  have  collected 
in  the  trunk.  In  summer,  they  protect  us  with 
their  shade  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  in  winter, 
they  feed  the  flame  that  keeps  us  warm.  Their 
wood  is  not  only  useful  for  fuel ;  but  it  is  of  a 
substance,  although  solid  and  durable,  to  which 
the  hand  of  man  can  give  every  form  that  he 
pleases,  for  the  purpose  of  architecture  and  nav- 
igation. Fruit-trees,  as  they  bow  their  branches  to- 
wards the  earth,  seem  to  invite  us  to  receive  their 
treasures.  The  feeblest  plant  contains  within  itself 
the  germ  of  all  that  we  admire  in  the  grandest 
tree.  The  earth,  that  does  not  change,  itself 
produces  all  these  changes  in  the  offspring. 

"Who  has  stretched  over  our  heads  this  vast 
and  glorious  vault  ?  What  sublime  objects  are 
there  !  An  All-powerful  hand  has  presented 
this  grand  spectacle  to  our  vision. 

What  does  the  regular  succession  of  day  and 
night  teach  us  ?  The  sun  has  never  omitted  for  so 
many  ages  to  shed  his  blessing  upon  us.  The 
dawn  never  fails  to  announce  the  day;  and  the 
sun,  says  the  holy  book,  knows  his  going  down. 
Thus  it  enlightens  alternately  both  sides  of  the 
world,  and  sheds  its  rays  on  all.  Day  is  the 
time  for  society  and  employment.  Night  folds 
the  world  in  darkness,  finishes  our  labors,  and 
softens  our  troubles.  It  suspends,  it  calms  every 
thing.  It  sheds  around  us  silence  and  sleep ;  it 
rests  our  bodies,  it  revives  our  spirits.  Then  day 
returns,  and  recalls  man  to  labor,  and  reanimates 
all  nature. 

But  besides  the  constant  course  of  the  sun, 
that  produces  day  and  night,  during  six  months 
it  approaches  one  pole,  and  during  the  other  six, 
the  opposite  one.  By  this  beautiful  order,  one 
sun  answers  for  the  whole  world.  If  the  sun,  at 
the  same  distance,  were  larger,  it  would  light  the 
whole  world,  but  it  would  consume  it  with  its 


heat.  If  it  were  smaller,  the  earth  would  bedM^ 
ice,  and  could  not  be  inhabited  by  men. 

What  compass  has  been  stretched  from  heave* 
to  earth,  and  taken  such  just  measurements 
The  changes  of  the  sun  make  the  variety  of  th 
seasons,  which  we  find  so  delightful.  The  sprin 
checks  the  cold  winds,  wakens  the  flowers, 
gives  the  promise  of  fruits.  The  summer  bring 
the  riches  of  the  harvest.  The  autumn  displays  th 
fruits  that  spring  has  promised.  Winter,  which  i 
the  night  of  the  year,  treasures  up  all  its  richea 
only  in  order  that  the  following  spring  may  brio) 
them  forth  again  with  new  beauty.  Thus  nature 
so  variously  adorned,  presents  alternately  he 
beautiful  changes,  that  man  may  never  ce 
to  admire.    The  hand  that  guides  this  gloriow 
work,  must  be  as  skilful  as  it  is  powerful,  to  hav  1 ' 
made  it  so  simple,  yet  so  effectual ;  so  constan 
and  so  beneficent. — Feneloiij  translated  hy  Mrt 
Fallen. 


"  TAKE  HEED 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 

TO  THE  GIFT  THAT  IS  IN 


YOU. 


-  I 


'x:. 


We  highly  estimate  the  gifts  bestowed  by  oui 
earthly  parents;  we  think  them  precious,  we 
use  all  care  to  secure  them  from  injury,  and  to 
add  to  their  value,  for  our  own  benefit  and  that 
of  our  children's  children  ;  they  are  far  more 
dear  to  us  than  if  they  came  from  any  other 
source. 

Then  how  much  more  highly  ought  we  to 
prize  the  precious  gem  bestowed  by  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  placed  in  a  cabinet  of  his  own  pre- 
paring, which  no  one  has  access  to  but  himself 
and  us.  The  inner  chambers  are  all  our  own , 
here  we  may  admit  the  highest  of  all  guests  and 
close  the  door  against  every  intruder;  and  thus 
take  sweet  counsel  together.  He  will  instruct 
us  how  to  use  this  pearl,  in  order  to  increase  its 
value  and  add  to  its  lustre.  He  will  show  us 
that  it  is  his  oracle,  and  if  repaired  to  and  heeded, 
its  smallest  intimations  will  be  sufficiently  clear 
and  impressive  to  remove  doubts,  to  unfold  duties, 
and  to  show  the  consequences  resulting  from 
neglect. 

Take  heed  to  the  gift  that  is  in  you;  the  word 
spoken  by  it  is  "  quick  and  powerful, It  salutes 
the  inward  ear,  and  arrests  the  attention;  and 
however  sma?^ and  still,  we  feel  that  it  comes  from 
above,  bearing  either  a  call,  a  command,  or  an 
admonition  from  the  Holy  One.  0  !  let  us  heed 
its  lowest  whispers ;  it  will  remove  from  this  inner 
sanctuary  everything  that  is  impure,  it  will 
clothe  us  in  the  livery  of  heaven,  and  bring  us 
immediately  into  His  presence,  before  whom 
angels  and  archangels  bow. 

Precious  children  heed  this  gift;  it  is  the  good 
Spirit,  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  in  you  :  it  shines 
in  the  heart  as  the  outward  sun  shines  in  the 
outward  and  material  world,  revealing  to  the 
senses  all  that  is  lovely.  By  its  light  we  see 
how  to  do  our  work,  we  see  also  what  would 
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us,  and  are  enabled  to  avoid  what  is  per- 
|ioious.  As  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  range 
Imong  the  flowers,  than  among  thorns  and  briars; 
jo  those  who  are  amiable  and  kind  are  not  only 
lappy  in  themselves,  but  diffuse  comfort  and 
[appiness  arround  them,  and  these  dispositions 
l^re  far  more  precious  than  the  perfumes  of 
Liabian  spices,  wafted  far  and  wide  by  eastern 
les. 

Take  heed  to  this  gift ;  it  will  be  a  constant 
ompanion,  a  friend  to  the  friendless,  and  as 
hildren  heed  it,  and  love  it,  it  grows  with  their 
rowth,  and  strengthens  with  their  strength ;  it  is 
n  all-pervading  principle,  guiding  them  through 
ife's  intricate  windings,  in  ways  of  pleasantness 
nd  paths  of  peace.  In  times  of  danger  when 
vil  is  near,  it  iinll  gently  intimate,  beware  ;  when 
cod  presents,  it  will  say,  e??iZ>mce,  jwrswe  and 
row  strong. 

It  is  a  heavenly  monitor ;  take  heed  to  it  in 
hildhood,  listen  attentively  to  it  in  youth,  obey 

in  manhood,  make  it  a  constant  companion, 
n  every  period  of  life  its  instructions  are  of 
afinite  value  to  frail  mortals.  How  invaluable 
5  such  a  companion  through  a  life  beset  with 
arious  temptations  and  trials  ;  how  like  a  golden 
unshine  lighting  up  the  inner  temple ;  renewing 
ope,  inspirino;  faith  in  Grod  our  everlasting 
father^  and  assuring  us  that  safety  is  ours,  when 
e  in  wisdom  guides  the  helm. 
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^pipHPORTANCE  OF   ACCURATE   MENTAL  HABITS. 

It  is  essential  that  our  children  should  be 
arly  instructed  in  the  all-important  lesson  of 
sarning  what  they  do  learn  tcell.  If  we  sacrifice 
is  object  to  a  mere  spread  of  information,  we 
ball  inflict  an  injury  on  their  minds  which 
a  all  probability  will  be  found  incurable.  A 
hild  who,  from  day  to  day,  is  allowed  to  be 
Daccurate  in  construing  his  Latin  lesson,  will 
e  prone  to  act  in  the  same  manner  with  respect 
0  the  other  branches  of  his  learning,  and  his 
arelessness  will  even  extend  to  his  play.  But 
hese  are  only  the  smaller  parts  of  the  mischief, 
bad  habit  of  inaccuracy  once  formed,  will 
•^^^Jnfecfc  his  mode  of  conversing,  undermine  his 
ttention  to  truth,  and  weaken  him  in  his  moral 
luties  ;  nay,  it  will  follow  him  to  the  place  of 
)ublic  worship,  and  mar  the  early  fruits  of  his 
eligion  and  piety. 

The  principle,  that  whatsoever  children  learn, 
hey  should  learn  exact!?/,  is  of  equal  importance, 
:rJ?  "Ji^hether  their  lessons  be  addressed  to  the  mem- 
ory or  the  understanding.  If  the  business  in 
land  be  to  get  by  rote  a  passage  in  the  Latin 
ammar,  or  the  declensions  of  a  Greek  verb, 
^hat  business  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  until 
t  is  perfectly  accomplished.  The  memory  must 
aot  be  oppressed  by  too  large  a  demand  upon  its 
oowers  ;  but  the  short  and  easy  lesson  'must  be 
30  learned  as  to  be  repeated  without  a  fault,  and 


without  difficulty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tutor^s  object  is  to  explain  a  rule  in  grammar,  he 
must  take  care  so  to  handle  the  subject,  as  to 
leave  the  understanding  of  his  pupil  in  a  con- 
dition of  perfect  clearness. 

When  an  eminent  person,  remarkable  for  his 
achievements  in  science,  eloquence,  and  busi- 
ness, was  asked  by  what  means  he  was  enabled 
to  efi"ect  so  much,  he  answered,  By  being  a 
whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time."  This  is  an 
expedient  to  which  our  young  people  ought  to  be 
famiHarized  even  from  childhood.  If  their  at- 
tention is  scattered  and  divided,  nothing  will  be 
learned  efi'ectually,  or  executed  well ;  but  if  they 
put  forth  their  native  energy  to  each  object  in 
succession, — if  they  bestow  their  whole  minds 
first  (for  example)  on  their  Scripture  reading ; 
secondly,  on  their  classical  lessons ;  thirdly,  on 
their  arithmetic  or  geometry  ;  and  fourthly,  on 
their  game  of  trap-ball  or  cricket — every  thing 
in  its  turn  will  be  mastered  ;  and  by  the  whole 
process,  the  mind  itself  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. 

A  second  rule  which  this  person  mentioned  as 
having  been  of  great  use  to  himself,  was  never 
to  lose  the  passing  opportunity — a  rule  which, 
like  the  former,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
faculty  of  attention.  Our  young  people  should 
be  taught  to  be  always  alive  to  the  circumstances 
which  surround  them ;  and  in  the  only  good 
and  happy  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  time-servers. 
It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  ohservant,  not 
only  of  their  books,  but  of  all  things  not  sinful 
which  meet  their  perception  in  the  passing 
scenery  of  life.  By  this  means  they  will  greatly 
increase  their  store  of  knowledge,  and  will  be 
gradually  prepared  for  usefulness  in  their  day 
and  generation. 

The  well  known  tale  of  the  two  lads  who  took 
the  same  walk  in  succession,  the  one  seeing 
nothing,  the  other  seeing  every  thing,  aftords  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  an  observing 
eye,  and  of  the  blank  occasioned  by  its  absence. 
In  an  especial  manner,  ought  our  children  to  be 
led  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  be  attentive 
readers  of  the  book  of  nature  ;  to  delight  in  her 
charms  ;  to  examine  her  wonders ;  to  investigate 
even  for  their  amusement,  her  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  to  trace  the  hand  of 
God  in  every  thing  I — J.  J.  Gurney's  Thoughts 
on  Habit  and  Discipline. 


USES  OF  GLYCERINE. 

This  article  is  likely  to  take  its  place  among 
the  most  highly  valued,  both  in  medicine  and 
the  arts,  and  the  sooner,  since  a  process  has  been 
discovered  by  which  it  can  be  rendered  pure  by 
distillation.  Its  remarkable  power  as  a  solvent, 
united  to  its  entire  blandness,  and  freedom  from 
all  irritating  and  fermenting  properties,  recom- 
mend it  for  a  vast  variety  of  uses.    It  dissolves 
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the  vegetable  acids,  the  deliquescent  salts,  the 
sulphates  of  potassa  and  silver,  the  alkaline  salts 
of  morphine,  strychnine,  brucine,  veratrine,  the 
sulphurets  of  potassium,  lime  and  iodine,  the 
iodides  of  sulphur,  potassium  and  mercury,  the 
salts  of  quinia,  &c.  Beside  its  extensive  usefulness 
in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  ear,  it  is  used  in- 
ternally as  a  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil;  and 
also,  in  its  purity,  for  dissolving  calculi,  by  being 
ejected  into  the  bladder.  It  is  a  substitute 
for  syrups  in  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  for  certain  medical  preparations.  Fresh 
meats  are  kept  in  it  for  any  length  of  time ;  and 
both  animals  and  vegetables  are  preserved  in  it 
without  changing  their  color,  however  brilliant. 
Vast  quantities  can  be  manufactured  from  every 
variety  of  oils,  and  at  very  low  prices,  compared 
to  what  it  is  sold  at  now;  and  it  seems  to  promise 
well  for  combu'stion,  both  for  heat  and  light,  in 
certain  combinations. — Memphis  Med.  Recorder. 


TPIE  DURATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE — A  FEW  HINTS 
TO  THE  RECKLESS. 

Daniel  Waldo,  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  now  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  He 
is,  nevertheless,  erect,  hale  and  vigorous,  and 
discharges  his  duties  with  eloquence  and  ability. 
He  has  a  son,  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
whose  head  is  white  with  the  frosts  of  time. 
There  is,  however,  a  wonderful  difference  in 
constitution,  as  well  as  in  the  modes  of  living. 
Among  our  own  citizens  are  not  a  few  who,  al- 
though seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  are  as 
active  as  most  persons  at  sixty.  The  art  of  life 
is  rarely  practised.  Many  individuals  cannot 
pursue  the  course  that  is  dictated  to  them  by 
prudence  and  experience,  because  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  position.  They  are  compelled  to 
subject  themselves  to  exposures  of  various  kinds, 
in  order  to  secure  the  means  of  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  families.  Others  again,  who 
have  enough  and  to  spare,  shorten  their  lives  by 
idleness  and  its  many  temptations.  The  equable 
in  temper,  the  contented  in  spirit,  the  moderate 
in  ambition,  and  the  reasonable  in  mind,  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  longest  lived.  They  re- 
gard the  world  as  full  of  anxiety  and  care,  and 
thus  they  exercise  as  much  philosophy  as  pos- 
sible, when  misfortune  waits  upon  their  footsteps. 
There  are  others,  who  fret  themselves  to  death. 
"  The  sword  of  the  spirit  wears  out  the  scabbard 
of  the  body.''^  Not  a  few  persons  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  irritation  and  excitement.  They 
dash  through  the  world  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience, exercise  little  or  no  reflection,  and  come 
into  constant  collisions.  No  wonder  that  life  is 
thus  shortened.  There  are  others,  again,  who 
appear  to  think  that  they  are  immortal,  or  nearly 
so,  and  hence  they  task  and  tax  both  body  and 
mind,  as  if  both  were  inexhaustible.  Of  late 
years,  more  than  ordinary  attention  has  been 
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paid  to  the  best  means  for  the  preservation  ( 
life.    The  Boards  of  Health  of  our  great  citie 
have  given  due  consideration  to  the  subject  c 
Hygiene,  and  have  suggested  and  carried  int 
effect   many  commendable  precdutionary  mes 
sures.    And  thus  the  duration  of  life,  in  a  gen 
ral  sense,  has  been  considerably  prolonged.  Bu 
the  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  much  remains  to  b 
done.    The  health  department  of  a  great  cit 
should  be  regarded  as  of  vital  importance,  an 
its  officers  should  be  selected  with  the  utmos 
care.    They  should  understand  the  subject,  an 
have  the  leisure  as  well  as  the  means  to  mak 
all  necessary  investigations,  aod  carry  out 
enlightened  reforms.  x\ccording  to  the  testjmon 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  physicians,  a 
least  one-half  of  those  who  die  every  year  hi 
Philadelphia,  perish  prematurely,  and  of  diseasei 
or  causes  that  might  be  avoided.  This  is  a  start 
ling  statement,  but  a  thorough  investigatioi 
would  no  doubt  prove  its  accuracy.     In  thii 
country  especially,  the  priceless  blessing  of  healtl 
is  greatly  undervalued.    Nay,  life  itself  is  oftei 
trifled  with.     We  are  a  reckless  race,  and  s« 
eager  and  impulsive,  that  we  commit  many  actj-.,. 
of  imprudence.  This  is  the  case  everywhere,  bul  J 
j  is  emphatically  so  in  the  wilds  of  the  West,  and 
'  particularly  in  the  new  settlements.     An  anec- 
dote is  related  by  an  individual  who  some  ti 
I  since  attended  an  execution  in  California, 
looked  around  among  the  crowd,  and  then  ste 
ping  up  to  a  stranger  asked  who  was  about 
be  hung  ?    The  reply,  and  given  in  the  coole?" 
manner,  was — "  I  believe  I  am  the  person 
Look,  too,  at  the  extraordinary  rush  to  Nicara^ 
gua.    It  ivS  estimated  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
five  thousand  Americans  have  left  the  United 
States,  to  participate  iu  the  attempt  to  revolun ' - 
tionize  that  country,  and  not  two  thousand  are 
now  alive.    The  others,  at  least  three  thousand 
in  number,  have  been  swept  away  by  the  ball 
the  bayonet,  or  the  diseases  of  the  climate.  Nay, 
since  the  arrival  of  the  news  by  the  TennesseeJ 
which  announced  that  the  adventurers  were  in  % 
truly  precarious  condition,  several  hundred  youn 
men  have  taken  their  departure  from  New  Yor 
and  New  Orleans.    The  very  dangers  of  the  ex 
pedition  seem  to  have  imparted  a  new  relish  to 
it.    So,  too,  during  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.    Volunteers  poured  from  all 
quarters,  and  among  them,  not  only  penniless 
adventurers,  but  men  of  fortune,  who  were  living 
at  ease  upon  large  incomes.    They  participated 
in  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  American  character, 
and  thus  they  subjected  themselves  to  every 
possible  privation,  and  not  a  few  left  their  bones 
to  whiten  a  foreign  soil.     Others  became 
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vated  by  disease,  returned  broken  in  constitution, 
lingered  out  a  few  years,  and  then  sank 
untimely  graves.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs 
would  occur  again  under  like  circumstances. 
Life,  we  repeat,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in 
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ihis  country,  while  health  is  often  trifled  with, 
fhe  multitude  either  have  no  disposition  or  no 
ime  to  adopt  the  course  best  calculated  to  in- 
igorate  both  body  and  mind,  and  thus  to  length- 
n  out  the  span  of  human  existence. — Pennsyl- 
ania  Inquirer. 
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DR.  Livingstone's  discoveries. 

The  secret  of  Africa  has  ceased  to  be.  That 
lysterious  quarter  of  the  globe,  last  in  civiliza- 
Lon — for  in  the  geography  of  human  advance- 
lent,  as  well  as  in  physical  geography,  Egypt 
as  always  been  a  part  of  Asia — fortified  against 
)reigners  by  its  compact  form,  its  fatal  fevers, 
16  fabulous  savagery  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
lore  than  all,  the  uncertain  terror  which  is 
very  where  projected  like  a  shadow  from  the 
nknown,  has^  within  a  few  years  past,  lost  a 
reat  part  of  its  Know  Nothing  character.  The 
Durces  of  the  Nile  have  been  almost  reached, 
he  countries  to  the  south  of  Sahara  have  been 
rossed  and  recrossed  by  white  men.  Steam 
as  vexed  a  thousand  miles  of  the  waters  of  the 
."j"*^  Tiger,  and  Tribunes  have  been  regularly  sent  to 
"Within  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  the  geo- 
raphical  center  of  the  country^  North  of  the 
'ape  of  Grood  Hope,  Lake  Ngami  has  recently 
dded  something  to  our  knowledge,  and  its  dis- 
overer.  Dr.  Livingstone,  is  now  astonishing  the 
)vers  of  heroic  perseverance  and  perfect  maps, 
y  his  details  of  a  walk  of  2,000  miles,  from 
t.  Paul  de  Loando,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Quilli- 
aans,  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  nearly  forty  years  old.  His 
ace  is  furrowed  by  hardships  and  thirty  fevers, 
nd  black  with  exposure  to  a  burning  sun.  His 
sft  arm  is  crushed  and  nearly  helpless  from  the 
00  cordial  embrace  of  an  African  Lion,  and  sixteen 
ears  among  savages  have  given  him  an  African 
ccent  and  great  hesitancy  in  speaking  English, 
^assing  through  all  privations  with  the  heart  of 
true  hero,  not  as  sacrifices,  but  as  victories,  he 
cached  St.  Paulde  Loando,  in  May,  1854,  after  a 
oot  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  from  his  mis- 
mong  the  Bechuanas.  He  remained  at 
5t.  Loando  until  the  clase  of  the  year,  when  he 
et  out  for  the  unknown  East.  In  March  he 
rrived  at  Quillimane,  where  he  was  taken  up  by 
British  man  of  war.  On  his  way  he  traced  the 
Meeambye  down  to  the  Zambeze,  thus  demon- 
trating  the  existence  in  the  center  of  this  un- 
known land  of  a  river  some  two  thousand  miles 
ong.^ 

This  immense  stream,  whose  discovery  is  the 
^reat  fruit  of  the  journey,  is  in  itself  an  enigma 
vithout  parallel.  But  a  small  portion  of  its 
vaters  reach  the  sea-coast.  Like  the  Abyssinian 
l^ile,  it  falls  through  a  basaltic  cleft,  near  the 
'■^  '*vniddle  of  its  course,  which  reduces  its  breadth 
'rom  1,000  to  20  yards.  Above  these  falls  it 
preads  out  periodically  into  a  great  sea,  filling  hun- 


dreds of  lateral  channels  ;  below  it  is  a  tranquil 
stream  of  a  totally  different  character.  Its  mouths 
seem  to  be  closing.  The  southermost  was  navi- 
gable when  the  Portuguese  first  arrived  in  the 
country,  300  years  ago,  but  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  practicable.  The  Quillimane  mouth 
has  of  late  years  been  impassible,  even  for  a 
canoe,  from  July  to  February,  and  for  200  to  300 
miles  up  the  river,  navigation  is  never  attempted 
in  the  dry  season.  And  in  this  very  month  of 
July,  when  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  after 
its  April  freshets,  has  shrunk  to  a  mere  driblet, 
above  the  falls  the  river  spreads  out  like  a  sea 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles.  This,  with  fre- 
quent cataracts,  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives, 
would  seem  to  be  an  effectual  bar  to  the  high 
hopes  of  fat  trade  and  filiibustering  in  which 
English  merchants  and  journals  are  now  indulg- 
ing. 

During  this  unprecedented  march,  alone  and 
among  savages,  to  whom  a  white  face  was  a 
miracle,  Dr.  Livingstone  was  compelled  to  strug- 
gle through  indescribable  hardships.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  natives  he  conquered  by  his  inti- 
mute  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  the 
Bechuana  tongue  to  which  their's  is  related.  He 
waded  rivers  and  slept  in  the  sponge  and  ooze 
of  marshes,  being  often  so  drenched  as  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  his  armpit  into  a  watch  pocket. 
His  cattle  were  destroyed  by  the  terrible  tse-tse 
fly  and  he  was  too  poor  to  purchase  a  canoe. 
Lions  were  numerous,  being  worshipped  by  many 
of  the  tribes  as  the  receptacles  of  the  departed 
souls  of  their  chiefs ;  dangerous,  too,  as  his 
crushed  arm  testifies.  However,  he  thinks  the 
fear  of  African  wild  beasts  greater  in  England 
than  in  Africa.  Many  of  his  documents  were 
lost  while  crossing  a  river  in  which  he  came  near 
losing  his  life  also,  but  he  has  memoranda  of  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  a  multitude  of  cities, 
towns,  rivers  and  mountains,  which  will  go  far  to 
fill  up  the  "  unknown  region"  in  our  atlases. 

Toward  the  interior  he  found  the  country 
more  fertile  and  more  populous.  The  natives 
worshipped  idols,  believed  in  transmigrated  ex- 
istence after  death,  and  performed  religious  cere- 
monies in  groves  and  woods.  They  were  less 
ferocious  and  suspicious  than  the  sea-board 
tribes,  had  a  tradition  of  the  deluge  and  more 
settled  Grovernments.  Some  of  them  practiced 
inoculation,  and  used  quinine,  and  all  were  eager 
for  trade,  being  entirely  dependent  on  English 
calico  for  clothing,  a  small  piece  of  which  would 
purchase  a  slave.  Their  language  was  sweet  and 
expressive.  Although  their  women,  on  the 
whole,  were  not  well  treated,  a  man  having  as 
many  wives  as  he  chose,  they  were  complete 
mistresses  of  their  own  houses  and  gardens,  which 
the  husband  dare  not  enter  in  his  wife's  absence. 
They  were  fond  of  show  and  glitter,  and  as  much 
as  $150  had  been  given  for  an  English  rifle.  On 
the  arid  plateaus  of  the  interior,  water-melons 
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supplied  the  place  of  water  for  some  months  of 
the  year,  as  they  do  on  the  plains  of  Hungary  in 
Summer.  A  Quaker  tribe  on  the  river  Zanga, 
never  fight,  never  have  consumption,  scrofula, 
hydrophobia,  cholera,  small-pox  or  measles. 
These  advantages,  however,  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  necessity  of  assiduous  devotion  to  trade 
and  raising  children  to  make  good  their  loss 
from  the  frequent  inroads  of  their  fighting  neigh- 
bors. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  discoveries,  in  their  character 
and  their  commercial  value,  have  been  declared 
by  Sir  Roderic  Murchison  to  be  superior  to  any 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
by  Vasco  de  G-ama.  But  greater  than  any 
commercial  value  is  the  lesson  which  they  teach 
— that  all  obstacles  yield  to  a  resolute  man. — 
Tribune. 
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The  New  Meeting  House. — It  may  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  to  learn 
that  the  North  Room  of  the  new  Meeting  House 
is  ready  for  occupation,  and  that  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  the  first  meeting  for  worship  there  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Second  month. 

The  middle  portion  or  Central  Building  is 
also  nearly  completed,  and  will  probably  be  ready 
for  use  during  the  present  month.  The  South 
Room  is  not  so  nearly  finished,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  some,  weeks  before  the  carpenter  work 
and  the  painting  willl)e  completed;  an  additional 
number  of  workmen  are  now  employed  in  this 
part  of  the  building,  and  the  committee  having 
the  work  in  charge  have  no  doubt  of  the  whole 
being  finished  timely  enough  for  holding  the 
next  Yearly  Meeting.  The  ground  around  the 
building  needs_  grading  and  paving,  but  this 
work  cannot  be  done  to  any  advantage  until 
spring  opens,  and  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

The  cost  of  the  lots  and  building,  with  an 
outlet  of  twenty  feet  to  Race  Street,  as  first  con- 
templated, will  not  exceed  the  estimates,  and  it 
is  very  desirable  that  the  balance  of  the  subscrip- 
tion should  be  early  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
undertook  to  raise  the  sum  of  $33,000,  and  the 
Monthly  Meeting  $15,000,  by  subscriptions,  and 
that  these  two  sums,  together  with  the  amount 
to  be  raised  from  the  sale  cf  the  property  hereto- 
fore held  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 


Philadelphia,  held  at  Cherry  Street,  was  deei 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  designed.  There 
been  over  $16,000  collected  by  the  Monthll 
Meeting,  independent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sail 
of  their  property;  and  about  ^31,000  on  behalj 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting:  there  is  still  from  oneti 
two  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  close  up  thi 
subscriptions.    Many  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
have  paid  their  full  proportion,  whilst  somij 
others  are  deficient,  not  having  forwarded  tl 
amount  subscribed.    It  should  be  borne  in  mil 
that  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  th« 
Yearly  Meeting,  assumed  a  personal  responsibility 
to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  dollars  and  up 
wards,  provided  the  whole  sum  of  5^33,000,  waf 
not  subscribed.    And  that  in  addition  to  tht 
duties  which  have  devolved  upon  them  as  a  com  i 
mittee,  they  may  be  called  on  as  individuals  to' 
raise  a  sum  of  money  which  might  readily  be 
obtained  by  proper  care  on  the  part  of  some  ol' 
the  Monthly  Meetings  composing  the  Yearly 
Meeting.    It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
members  who  have  paid  a  full  proportion  ol 
money,  and  given  their  time  and  services  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  better  accomodations  for 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  should  be  called  on  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  others,  and  we  should  sin- 
cerely regret  the  necessity  of  such  a  course. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be- 
held  on  the  13th  of  the  3d  month,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  to  have  all  the  subscriptions 
paid  in  at  that  time,  so  as  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  close  up  the  accounts  as  far  as  practicablei 
previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearljp||iltlK! 
Meeting. 


On  'the  15th  of  the  present  month  we  had 
another  painful  exhibition  of  the  operation  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850. 

David  Paul  Brown,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States,  granted  a  requisition  to  the  Mar- 
shall of  the  Eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania^ 
upon  which  his  officers  seized  a  young  man 
named  Michael  Brown,  aged  about  25  years,  who 
it  was  alleged  escaped  as  a  slave  from  Baltimore 
in  1850.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  Counsel,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioner  for  two  days,  after  which  a  warrant 
was  granted,  and  the  fugitive  remanded  to  his 
claimant  in  Maryland.  It  is  now  more  than  six 
years  since  this  iniquitous  law  was  passed  by 
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Jongress  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  South, 
vith  special  reference  to  the  claims  of  slave- 
lolders.  Notwithstanding  that  every  facility  has 
)een  furnished,  and  the  party  claimed  as  a  slave 
s  denied  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his 
)wn  defence,  the  unpopularity  of  the  law  in  the 
ree  States,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
hrown  in  the  way  of  the  claimant,  has  rendered 
ts  execution  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
Imost  impossible,  and  but  very  few  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor''  have  been  returned  to 
ondage  under  its  provisions. 

At  the  time  of  its  passage,  an  abstract  of  this 
ruel  law  was  published  and  freely  commented 
pon  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  and  it  is  not 
eedful  to  reiterate  our  abhorrence  of  an  act 
hich  so  long  as  it  remains  on  our  Statute  Book, 
ill  justly  subject  our  country  to  the  reproach 
nd  scorn  of  the  civilzed  world.    While  we  have 
tood  aloof  from  any  participation  in  the  execution 
f  this  enactment;  it  becomes  us  to  consider 
hether  we  are  embracing  every  opening  that 
ay  present  for  its  repeal.    The  principles  we 
rofess  forbid  a  resort  to  physical  force  for  the 
edress  of  grievances,  but  we  have  it  in  our  power 
0  exert  a  moral  influence  which  is  far  greater 
nd  more  efficient  than  the  use  of  carnal  weapons. 

The  individual  members  of  our  Society  in 
common  with  the  other  religious  professors, 
may  exert  an  influence  not  only  by  example,  but 
by  earnest  remonstrance  with  our  legislators,  by 
whom  this  law  was  passed,  and  by  whom  only  it 
can  be  repealed.  A  bright  example  is  furnished  us 
the  history  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  who 
firmly  and  meekly  protested  against  the  evils  of 
their  day  which  were  sanctioned  by  law.  They 
suff"ered  the  loss  of  property  and  a  separation  from 
all  that  was  near  and  dear  in  life,  when  iniquitous 
laws  came  in  conflict  with  their  religious  convic- 
tions, and  their  faithful  protests  addressed  to 
those  in  authority,  and  their  willingness  to  sufi"er, 
was  often  the  means  of  softening  the  hearts  of 
the  oppressor,  and  producing  a  favorable  result. 

We  would  take  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
young  colored  man  who  has  thus  been  consigned 
to  bondage,  imprudently  remained  in  this  city, 
where  he  was  recognized  by  some  of  his  former 
acquaintances;  and  we  would  extend  a  caution  to 
those  interested,  that  the  colored  people  who  are 
m  danger  of  being  brought  under  the  operation 
of  this  law,  be  advised  to  place  themselves  in  a 


position  where  they  will  not  be  affected  by  its 
provisions. 

The  History  of  Friends'  Almanac"  has  been 
received,  but  cannot  appear  without  the  name 
of  the  writer. 

Married, — At  Duck  Creek  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ind. 
on  the  17th  of  9th  month,  1856,  Edward  Roberts,  of 
Fall  Creek,  to  Mary  Ann  Allen,  of  the  fornaer  place. 

 ,  On  the  19th  of  lUh  month,  at  the  same  place, 

Henry  Hoover  to  Ann  Cook,  both  residents  of 
of  the  vicinity  of  Huntsville,  Madison  Co.,  Indiana. 

 ,  On  the  25th  of  12th  month,  at  Fall  Creek 

Meeting  of  Friends,  William  F.  Morris,  of  Wayne 
Co.,  Ind.,  to  Mary  Ellen  Swain,  of  Fall  Creek. 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

The  following  account  of  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane  is  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  to  the  diff"erent  State  agri- 
cultural societies  in  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  a  parcel  of  the  seed,  sufficient  to  cul- 
tivate sixteen  acres,  with  the  view  of  extending 
the  culture  of  this  plant  in  the  sevftral  States. 

This  new  plant  seems  to  be  destined  to  take  an 
important  position  among  our  economical  pro- 
ducts. Its  seeds  were  sent  some  six  years  ago 
from  the  North  of  China,  by  M.  de  Montigny 
to  the  G-eographical  Society  of  Paris.  From  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  a  small  field  of  it,  growing  at 
Yerri^res  in  France  in  the  Autumn  of  1854,  Mr. 
D.  J.  Browne,  then  on  a  mission  from  this  office  for 
collecting  agricultural  information  and  products, 
was  led  to  infer  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
climate  in  which  it  was  growing  and  its  resem- 
blance to  Indian  corn,  it  would  flourish  in  any 
region  wherever  that  plant  would  thrive.  From 
this  source  he  obtained  some  200  pounds  of  the 
seed,  which  was  distributed  in  small  packages  by 
this  Office  among  Members  of  Congress,  with 
the  view  of  experimenting  with  it  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  thereby  ascertaining  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  its  economical 
value  in  the  United  States.  In  numerous  in- 
stances the  results  proved  highly  satisfactory,  as 
it  attained  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  as 
far  north  as  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  matured 
its  seeds  at  various  points  in  Massachusetts,  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  The  following 
year,  while  in  France  on  a  similar  mission  as 
above,  Mr.  Browne  obtained  several  bushels  of 
the  seed  of  this  plant,  grown  from  that  reputed 
to  have  been  brought  from  South  Africa  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Wray  of  London,  and  which  has  since 
proved  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained  in  1854. 

There  appears  to  be  a  doubt  among  many  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  as  to  the  true 
botanical  name  of  this  plant.  M.  Louis  Vilmorin, 
a  scientific  cultivator  of  Paris,  provisionally  gave 
it  the  name  of  Hohus  saccharatus,  which  had 
previously  been  applied  to  the  common  broom- 
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corn,  if  not  to  other  species,  or  at  least  varieties, 
of  some  allied  plant.  He  also  conjectured  that 
it  might  be  the  Sorghum  Yulgnre  (Andropogon 
sorghum  of  others,)  and  thought  that  it  might 
comprehend  a  variety  as  well  as  Andropogon, 
cafra,  hicolor,  etc.,  of  Kunth.  Mr.  Wray,  who 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant,  with  the  view  of  extracting 
sugar  from  its  juice,  at  Cape  Natal  and  other 
places,  states  that,  in  the  south-'cast  part  of  Caf- 
fraria,  there  are  at  least  fifteen  varieties  of  it, 
some  of  them  growing  to  a  height  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  feet  with  stems  as  thick  as  those  of  the 
sugar-cane  [Saccharum  officinale.)  M.  Vilmorin 
also  says  that  in  a  collection  of  seeds  sent  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  in  1840, 
by  M.  d' Abadre,  there  were  thirty  kinds  of  sorg- 
hum, among  the  growth  of  which  he  recognized 
several  plants  haying  stems  of  a  saccharine  flavor. 
Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  common 
broom  corn  (Holcus  saccharatus,)  the  chocolate 
or  Guinea-corn  (^Sorghum  Vulgare),  and  the  Chi- 
nese sugar  cane  (^Sorghum  mccharatum^  all  of 
which  contain  more  or  less  saccharine  matter, 
belong  to  the  same  species,  but  are  variations 
caused  by  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  or  by 
a  disposition  to  sport  after  the  manner  of  Indian 
corn,  and  other  plants  under  cultivation.  The 
Chinese  sugar-cane  differs  from  the  others,  in 
containing  a  far  larger  proportion  of  juice,  and 
consequently  is  more  valuable  for  fodder  and 
other  economical  uses. 

In  1776,  a  plant  analogous  to  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, was  experimented  upon  at  Florence,  in 
Italy,  by  Pietro  Arduino,  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar ;  yet  it  must  have  been  of  a  different  va- 
riety, as  he  describes  its  seeds  as  of  a  clear, 
brown  color,  while  those  of  the  Chinese  sugar- 
cane are  of  a  shining  jet  black,  in  appearance 
identical  with  those  of  the  sorghum  vulgare  of 
the  old  collections. 

The  Chinese  sugar-cane,  when  cultivated  on 
ordinary  land  in  the  United  States,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  broom-corn,  grows  to  a  height 
of  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet,  while  in  Europe  it 
does  not  attain  more  than  half  this  altitude.  Its 
stems  are  straight  and  smooth,  often  covered  with 
a  white  bloom  or  down,  having  leaves  somewhat 
flexuous,  falling  over  and  greatly  resembling  in 
appearance  those  of  Indian  corn,  but  more  ele- 
gant in  its  form.  Where  cultivated  in  hills, 
containing  eight  or  ten  stalks  each,  it  puts  forth 
at  its  top  a  conical  pinnacle  of  dense  flowers 
green  at  first,  but  changing  into  violet  shades, 
and  finally  into  dark  purple,  at  maturity.  In 
France,  and  in  the  central  and  northern  sections 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  thus  far  proved  an 
annual;  but,  from  observations  made  by  M. 
Vilmorin,  as  well  as  some  experiments  in  our 
Southern  States,  it  is  conjectured  that,  from  the 
vigor  and  fulness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks 
in  Autumn,  by  protecting  them  during  the  Win- 


ter, they  would  produce  new  plants  the  following, 
Spring.  It  stands  drouth  far  better  than  Indiar 
corn,  and  will  resist  the  effects  of  considerable 
frost  without  injury,  after  the  pannicles  appear.! 
but  not  in  its  younger  and  more  tender  state.  li 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  field  after  the  seeds! 
have  ripened  and  been  removed,  when  the  season 
is  sufficiently  warm  and  long,  new  pannicles  will 
shoot  out  at  the  topmost  joints,  one  or  more  to] 
each  stalk,  and  mature  a  second  crop  of  seeds. 
The  average  yield  of  seed  to  each  pannicle  is  at 
least  a  gill. 

Since  its  introduction  into  this  country,  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane  has  proved  itself  well  adapted 
to  our  geographical  range  of  Indian  corn.  It  is 
of  easy  cultivation,  being  similar  to  that  of 
maize  or  broom-corn,  but  will  prosper  in  a  much 
poorer  soil.  It  does  not  succeed  so  well,  how- 
ever, when  sown  broadcast  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing fodder,  as  it  will  not  grow  to  much  more 
than  one  half  of  its  usual  height.  If  the  seeds 
are  planted  in  May,  in  the  Middle  States,  or  still 
earlier  at  the  South,  two  crops  of  fodder  can  be 
grown  in  a  season  from  the  same  roots — the  first  one 
in  June  or  July,  to  be  cut  before  the  pannicles  ap 
pear,  which  would  be  green  and  succulent,  like 
young  Indian  corn,  and  the  other  a  month  or  two 
later,  at  the  time  or  before  the  seed  is  fully  ma- 
tured. In  the  extreme  Northern  States,  where 
the  season  is  too  short  and  cool  to  ripen  the  seeds 
in  the  open  air,  the  cultivator  will  necessarily 
have  to  obtain  his  seed  from  regions  further 
south.  If  it  were  important  for  him  to  raise  his 
own  seed,  he  could  start  the  plants  under  glass 
in  the  Spring,  and  remove  them  to  the  field  or 
garden  at  about  the  period  of  planting  Indian 
corn,  after  which  they  would  fully  mature.  Two 
quarts  of  seed  are  found  to  be  sufficient  to  plant 
an  acre.  If  the  soil  be  indifferent  or  poor,  they 
may  be  planted  in  rows  or  drills  three  feet  apart, 
with  the  plant  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  asun- 
der ;  but  if  the  soil  be  rich,  they  may  be  planted 
in  hills,  five  or  more  seeds  to  each,  four  or  five 
feet  apart  in  one  direction,  and  three  or  four  in 
the  other.  The  plants  may  be  worked  or  hoed 
twice  in  the  course  of  a  season,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  Indian  corn.  Any  suckers  or  superfluous 
shoots  which  may  spring  up  should  be  removed. 
The  seed  should  not  be  harvested  before  it  ac- 
quires a  dark  or  black  hue.  Should  the  plants  lodge 
or  fall  to  the  ground  by  the  excessive  weight  of  the 
heads,  during  storms  of  wind  or  rain,  before  the 
seed  matures,  they  may  remain  for  weeks  with- 
out injury.  In  collecting  the  seed,  a  convenient 
method  is  to  cut  off  the  stalks  about  a  foot  below 
the  pannicles,  tie  them  up  in  bunches  of  twenty- 
five,  and  suspend  them  in  any  secure,  airy  place 
sheltered  from  rain.  If  intended  solely  for  fod- 
der, the  first  crop  should  be  cut  just  before  the 
pannicles  would  appear,  and  the  second  as  soon 
as  the  seed  arrives  at  the  milky  stage.  It  may  be 
tied  up  in  bundles,  shocked  and  cured  like  the 
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s  or  stalks  of  Indian  corn.     If  not  intended 
'  ujIfO       employed  for  any  other  economical  use, 
.  ^  ifter  the  seed  has  been  removed,  and  the  weather 
je  cool,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  day 
[  ^'   ices  not  exceed  45  deg.  or  50  deg.  F.,  the  stalks 
nay  be  cut  up  close  to  the  ground,  tied  in  bundles, 
sollected  into  shocks,  or  stowed  in  a  mass  for 
-odder  in  sheds  or  barns  in  a  succulent  state, 
^^^1  vhere  they  will  keep  without  injury,  if  desired, 
mtil  Spring.    In  this  condition,  however,  the 
ower  parts  of  the  stalks  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
bard  and  woody,  and  will  require  to  be  chopped 
,  "  nto  small  pieces  for  feeding. 
^I'''     Particular  care  should  be  observed  not  to  cul- 
tivate this  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Dourah  corn, 
'  Gruinea  corn,  nor  broom-corn,  as  it  hybridizes,  or 
mxes  freely  with  those  plants,  which  would 
'ender  the  seeds  of  the  product  unfit  for  sowing, 
f^"     Speciaiens  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  produced 
^'^^  :rom  this  cane  in  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
md  other  Northern  States,  and  numerous  letters 
ittesting  its  great  value,  have  reached  this  city. — 
eant|^_  Z  Tribune. 

rstOD! 
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MICROSCOPICS. 
fCoDcluded  from  page  702.J 


■  LeeuwenhoeFs  plan  of  having  a  multiplicity 
™^  of  instruments  is  a  good  one,  for  many  reasons. 
Jt^ji  Only  to  mention  two ;  first,  the  saving  of  the 
time  required  to  screw  on,  and  unscrew,  object- 
glasses.  Secondly,  the  feebler  instrument  will 
lact  as  a  finder  for  the  stronger.  It  will  play  the 
jackal  to  the  lion,  and  often  inform  you  whether 
there  is  anything  worth  looking  at.  In  justice, 
be  it  added,  that,  in  this  country,  Mr.  Koss,  and 
also  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  enjoy  a  cele- 
brity as  microscope-makers,  which  they  would 
not  have  attained  if  they  had  not  deserved  it : 
: while,  in  Paris,  M.  Nachet's  name  is  in  every 
microscopist's  mouth.  There  is  an  old-fashioned, 
little,  simple,  pocket  microscope  for  transparent 
objects  only — -Wilson^ s,  who  flourished  about 
seventeen  hundred — which  is  a  great  favorite 
with  many  a  peripatetic  Paul  Pry,  and  which 
is  so  convenient  and  entertaining  as  to  be  worth 
purchasing — good  and  cheap — when  it  falls  in 
your  way  in  its  antique  mounting. 

The  more  powerful  and  refined  the  instrument, 
the  more  difficult  is  its  management,  and  the 
greater  are  the  skill  and  tact  required  to  make 
it  of  any  service  to  its  owner.  The  apparent  in- 
crease of  size  given  to  an  object  is  usually  spoken 
of  in  diameters,  or  the  linear  measure  across  it 
in  any  direction.  Thus,  fancy  a  circle  magnified 
to  another  which  has  a  hundred  times  its  original 
diameter,  and  you  have  an  increase  of  some  con- 
siderable importance.  A  moon  shining  in  the 
heavens  with  a  diameter  a  hundred  times  that 
of  our  own  monthly  moon,  or  fifty  degrees  across, 
instead  of  half  a  degree,  would  be  enough  to 
make  every  sane  man  a  lunatic,  and  convert  sim- 
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pie  lunatics  into'raving  madmen.  Supposing  it 
were  possible  to  construct  a  microscope  that 
should  magnify,  say  a  bull-dog,  only  sixty  diame- 
ters, and  that  there  were  eyes  capable  of  using 
such  a  microscope — what  a  monstrous  bull-dog 
the  image  would  be.  Dr.  Lardner  coolly  dis- 
courses of  "  the  superior  class  of  instruments, 
where  magnifying  power  is  pushed  to  so  extreme 
a  limit  as  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand/'  Of 
course  first-class  microscopes  such  as  these  de- 
mand the  most  masterly  skill  from  the  optician, 
and  are  affected  by  infinitesimally  small  de- 
rangements. Mr.  Quekett  gives  drawings  of 
Naviculae  magnified  twelve  hundred  and  two 
thousand  diameters  respectively  ;  only  making 
you  wish  for  a  good  microscope  to  bear  upon 
these,  the  magnified  drawings. 

Again,  for  your  comfort,  dear  reader,  with 
limited  means  like  myself,  one  of  the  first  mi- 
croscopists  living,  M.  le  Dr.  Ch.  Kobin,  tells 
you  that  the  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope 
can  reach  as  far  as  a  thousand  or  eleven  hundred 
real  diameters  j  that  faulty  modes  of  mensura- 
tion have  been  the  only  cause  of  making  people 
believe  they  had  obtained  more  considerable  am- 
plifying powers.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  be 
known,  he  says,  that  when  once  eight  hundred 
diameters  are  passed,  object-glasses  and  eye- 
glasses which  magnify  further,  fail  to  show  the 
slightest  novelty ;  not  that  the  light  is  absolutely 
too  feeble,  or  the  colors  of  the  object  too  diffuse, 
but  simply  because  nothing  additional  is  perceived 
beyond  what  was  seen  at  seven  or  eight 
hundred  diameters.  It  very  rarely  or  never 
happens  that  there  is  any  need  to  go  beyond  six 
hundred  diameters  for  pathological  observations; 
which  in  general  require  the  highest  magnifying 
powers.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  what  Leeuwenhoek 
did  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  diameters  as  his 
extreme  power.  Look  at  a  cheese-mite  with  a 
power  of  thirty  only,  and  you  will  be  astonished 
if  you  have  never  so  seen  one  before.  Students, 
whose  aims  at  starting  are  not  quite  extraordin- 
ary, will  learn  more  than  they  can  anticipate  in 
their  wildest  dreams,  if  they  have  at  hand  the 
means  of  magnifying  an  object  two  hundred  and 
fifty  diameters,  at  the  outside.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  good  for  them  to  be  able  to  get  at  a  more 
powerful  instrument  from  time  to  time. 

If  you  can,  get  the  maker  himself  to  show  you 
the  special  mode  of  handling  the  instrument  you 
select.  Generally,  the  thing  to  be  viewed,  on  a 
slip  of  glass,  is  held  down  on  the  stage  by 
springs,  or  is  slipped  through  grooves,  something 
like  the  painted  sides  of  a  magic  lantern.  In 
order  that  it  should  be  clearly  seen,  the  instru- 
ment must  be  brought  to  its  exact  focus  (the 
Latin  word  for  fire-place,)  or  the  point  where  the 
converging  and  concentrated  rays  meet,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  point  at  which  a  burning- 
glass  becomes  incendiary.  First,  the  approxi- 
mate or  rough  focus  is  found,  either  by  slipping 
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the  instrumeDt  through  a  sort  of  telescope  tube, 
or  by  a  rack-work ;  and  then  the  very  precise 
point  is  hit  upon  by  turning  a  fine  adjustment 
or  micrometer  screw.  By  pushing  the  slide  or 
port  object  backward  and  forward  with  the 
thumbs  of  €ach  hand^  the  object  is  examined  in 
its  breadth  and  length  ;  by  turning  the  microme- 
ter screw,  in4ts  depth  and  thickness.  For,  with 
a  high  power,  you  cannot  see  the  whole  of  a 
single  globule  at  once  ;  an  almost  insensible  turn 
of  the  screw  brings  a  fresh  portion  of  the  object 
within  the  focus.  But  these  little  manipulations 
are  not  acquired  without  a  fatiguing  amount  of 
practice,  even  though  the  image  seen  is  reversed; 
that  is,  to  make  it  go  to  the  right  you  must  push 
the  object-slide  to  the  left,  and  to  move  it  ap- 
parently upward  you  must  direct  your  gentle 
touches  downward. 

Next,  as  to  microscopic  books.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  when  you  want  to  comprehend  a  subject^ 
to  get  together  all  the  works  that  treat  of  it. 
On  looking  them  through,  the  repetitions  and 
the  chaff  are  sifted  away  without  much  exertion 
of  intellect,  and  you  are  then  possessed  of  all  the 
solid  grain.  Three  modern  works  are  so  good, 
and  so  wonderfully  cheap,  that  the  young  micros- 
copist  will  assuredly  purchase  the  entire  trio  : 
The  Microscope  and  its  Bevelations,  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, with  three  hundred  and  fifty  woodcuts ; 
The  Microscope,  its  History,  Construction,  and 
Applications,  by  Jabez  Hogg,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  with 
upwards  of  five  hundred  engravings ;  and  The 
Microscope,  by  Dr.  Lardner,  with  a  hundred  and 
forty-seven  engravings.  The  utility  of  the  last 
work  is  much  diminished  by  the  want  of  an  index, 
and -still  more  by  the  affectation,  after  Cobbett, 
of  not  being  paged ;  the  only  guide  to  its  valu- 
able contents  are  figures  which  refer  to  para- 
graphs. Quekett  on  the  Microscope,  Pritchard's 
Microscopic  Cabinet,  and  of  Microscopes,  and  the 
discoveries  made  thereby,  by  Henry  Baker,  may 
be  profitably  consulted.  For  physiological  stu- 
dents, the  works  of  Dr.  Robin  (in  French)  and 
of  Dr.  Hassell  are  of  the  highest  interest. 

But  a  microscope,  and  a  library  in  alliance 
with  it,  alone,  without  plenty  of  objects  to  look 
at,  are  a  theatre  with  its  repertory  of  plays,  but 
wanting  scenery  and  actors.  Microscopists, 
therefore,  must  provide  themselves  both  with 
living  performers  and  inanimate  decorations. 
Happily  our  artists  do  not  ask  the  salaries  of 
Piccolomini,  or  Rosati,  and  are  content  to  wait 
the  call-boy's  summons  in  a  green-room  of  quite 
modest  dimensions  and  farniture.  One  or  two 
shelves,  filled  with  bottles,  boxes,  and  pots,  will 
serve  as  the  menagerie  for  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  first-rate  performers,  whose  talents  are 
unrivalled  in  their  respective  lines  of  parts. 
Thus,  one  of  the  celebrities  who  was  among  the 
first  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  microscopic 
stage — the  paste-eel — is  open  to  an  engagement 
at  any  period  of  the  year.    Simply  take  note 


that  the  paste  proper  for  procuring  the  animal! 
cules  called  eels,  is  made  with  flo»r  and  watej 
only — that  of  the  shops,  containing  resin  ami 
other  matters,  being  unfit  for  the  purpose.  I, 
must  be  made  very  thick,  and  well  boiled  ;  whei, 
cold,  it  should  be  beaten  and  thoroughly  stirrec 
with  a  wooden  spatula.  This  must  be  repeatec 
every  day,  to  prevent  mildew  on  its  surface : 
previously  examining  a  portion  with  a  magnifier 
to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  any  eels.  I 
the  weather  be  warm,  a  few  days  will  suffice  tc 
produce  them.  When  they  are  once  obtained 
their  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  paste  will  pre 
vent  any  mouldy  growth,  and  it,  therefore,  re 
quires  no  further  attention.  If  the  paste  be  toe 
thin,  the  eels  will  creep  up  the  sides  of  the 
paste-pot.  In  this  case,  a  portion  of  very  thici 
paste  must  be  added,  to  preserve  them.  But 
the  fresh  supply  must  not  be  put  upon  them. 
They  must  be  placed  upon  it.  When  you  require 
her  Majesty's  servants  in  little  to  exhibit  theirf. 
graces,  take  a  few  drops  of  clean  water,  and  put 
a  small  portion  of  the  paste  containing  the  eels 
into  it.  The  water  serves  them  as  their  bath 
and  their  dressing-room ;  after  they  have  re 
mained  therein  a  minute  or  two  they  may  bei 
taken  out,  and  placed  under  the  microscope 
when  the  first  act  of  the  comedy  will  begin. 
Their  versatility  of  talent  enables  them  to  play 
even  minor  parts  in  tragedy.  They  are  a  favorite 
prey  of  many  aquatic  larvas.  When  the  latter 
are  starving  upon  your  boards,  put  in  a  few 
supernumerary  eels;  they  will  be  devoured  with- 
out mercy,  and  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  spectacle.  You  will  have  tableaux  not  in 
ferior  to  those  presented  by  the  terrier  Billy  in 
his  great  feat  of  killing  a  hundred  rats  in  fifty 
seconds. 

Paste-eels  are  still  a  mystery  in  their  nature; 
they  propagate  only  by  bringing  forth  their 
young  alive,  as  far  as  is  known.  How,  then,  do 
they  come  in  the  paste  ?  if  they  lay  no  eggs,  none 
can  be  floating  about  in  the  air.  The  boiling, 
one  would  think,  must  destroy  any  germs  of 
life  contained  in  the  flour,  or  the  water  of  which 
the  paste  is  made.  Most  philosophers  are  afraid 
of  admitting  what  is  called  spontaneous  genera 
tion.  It  is  not  very  clear  why  they  fear  it, 
since  the  admission  would  only  be  another  form 
of  expressing  the  unceasing  as  well  as  the  infinite 
power,  and  the  universal  presence  of  the  great 
Creator,  who  blew  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
nostrils  of  man  himself. 

Another  set  of  players,  much  resembling  the 
last,  may  be  had  from  vinegar  (home-made  is 
the  best,  as  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  des- 
troys your  troop,)  that  has  stood  uncovered,  got 
flat,  and  has  a  mouldy  scum  on  its  surface. 
Vinegar  eels  will  grow  so  large  as  to  be  discerni- 
ble by  the  naked  eye.  A  writhing  mass,  either 
of  these,  or  the  former  species,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  spectacles  which  the  microscopist  can 
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xhibit  to  the  inexperienced  observer.  If  tlie 
inegar  wherein  such  eels  abound  be  but  mode- 
itely  heated  at  the  fire,  they  will  all  be  killed 
nd  sink  to  the  bottom ;  but  cold  does  them  no 
ajury.  After  such  vinegar  has  been  exposed  a 
'hole  night  to  the  severest  frost,  and  has  been 
cozen  and  thawed,  and  frozen  again  several 
mes  over,  the  animalcules  have  been  as  brisk 
s  ever.  Still,  they  prefer  not  to  have  an  icy 
ed,  if  they  can  help  it.  In  cold  weather,  if  oil 
e  poured  on  vinegar  containing  eels,  they  will 
reep  up  into  the  oil  floating  on  the  surface, 
hen  the  vinegar  begins  to  freeze ;  but  on  thaw- 
ig  it,  they  return  to  their  original  home.  To 
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id  variety  to  their  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
f)  bieir  plastic  poses,  drop  a  few  grains  of  sand 
mongst  the  eels  you  submit  to  your  microscope ; 
will  be  an  entertaining  pantomime  to  see  them 
kruggling  and  embarrassed,  like  sea-serpents 
aught  in  a  shower  of  rocky  boulders.  The 
LDguillulae  generally,  or  eel-like  worms,  includ- 
■  '"^  ig  those  of  wheat  and  river- water,  possess  the 
-^P'  dditional  recommendation  (which  they  enjoy  in 
'1^'  ommon  with  certain  other  animalcules)  of  re- 
'     iving,  after  they  have  become  as  dry  as  dust,  at 
owever  remote  an  interval.  You  may  bequeath 
3  your  great-great- grandchildren  the  very  identi- 
^^PBal  acrobats  whose  agile  feats  you  have  applauded 
1  your  own  day.  It  appears  that  the  best  means 
f  securing  a  supply  of  paste  eels  for  any  occa- 
ion,  consists  in  allowing  any  portion  of  a  mass 
f  paste  in  which  they  may  present  themselves 
3  dry  up  ;  and  then,  laying  this  by  so  long  as  it 
lay  not  be  wanted,  to  introduce  it  into  a  mass 
f  fresh  paste,  which,  if  it  be  kept  warm  and 
;^ 'Racist,  will  be  found  after  a  few  days  to  swarm 
rith  these  curious  little  creatures. 

And  so  the  actors  attached  to  our  minor 
hreatre  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage, 
he  downy  atom  which  floats  on  the  breeze,  the 
irop  of  discolored  stagnant  water,  the  tiny  vermin 
rhich  invade  our  dwellings,  the  crystal  which 
hapes  itself  into  symmetry  unseen,  the  cast-off 
kins  of  despised  creeping  things,  the  change 
ffected  in  natural  tissue  by  disease,  the  parasitic 
Qoulds  which  threaten  the  life  of  higher  vege- 
ables,  the  nameless  creatures  that  breed  and 
)atten  in  mud  and  slime,  the  rejected  worthless 
ediment  of  far-fetched  fertilizers,  the  organized 
neans  of  self-preservation,  well-being,  and  dis- 
)ersion  with  which  the  humblest  weed  is  en- 
lowed,  the  gorgeous  items  composing  the  ward- 
obe  inventory  of  the  beetle,  the  butterfly,  the 
aterpillar,  and  the  moth — all  are  replete  with 
narveis  which  would  harass  the  mind,  if  they 
[id  not  entrance  it  with  delight.  At  the  same 
ime  that  they  fill  the  soul  with  awe  and  wonder, 
,hey  tend,  more  than  all  the  doctrinal  arguments 
hat  have  ever  been  urged,  to  impress  a  con- 
jciousness  and  an  undisputed  admission  of  the 
ixistence  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 
With  a  telescope  directed  towards  one  end  of 


things  created,  and  a  microscope  towards  the 
other,  we  sigh  to  think  how  short  is  life,  and 
how  long  is  the  list  of  acquirable  knowledge. 
Alas  !  what  is  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
It  is  provoking  that,  now  we  have  the  means  of 
learning  most,  we  have  the  least  time  to  learn  it 
in.  If  we  had  but  the  longevity  of  the  antedi- 
luvian patriarchs,  we  might  have  some  hope,  not 
of  completing  our  education,  but  of  passing  a 
respectable  previous  examination  prior  to  our  ad- 
mittance into  a  higher  school.  The  nearer  we 
approach  to  infinite  minuteness,  the  more  we  ap- 
preciate the  infinite  beauty  and  the  infinite  skill 
in  contrivance  and  adaptation,  which  marks  every 
production  of  the  one  great  creative  Hand. 

LittelVs  Living  Age. 


THE  LOST  DARLING. 

BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

She  was  my  Idol.    Night  and  day  to  scan 

The  fine  expression  of  her  fornfi,  and  mark 

The  unfolding  mind  like  vernal  rose-bud  start 

To  sudden  beauty,  was  my  chief  delight. 

To  find  her  fairy  footsteps  following  me, 

Her  hand  upon  ray  garments,  or  her  lip 

Close  sealed  to  mine,  and  in  the  watch  of  night 

The  quiet  breath  of  innocence  to  feel 

Soft  on  my  cheek,  was  such  a  full  content 

Of  happiness  as  none  but  mothers  know. 

Her  voice  was  like  some  tiny  harp  that  yields 

To  the  light-fingered  breeze;  and  as  it  held 

Brief  converse  with  her  doll,  or  kindly  soothed 

Her  moaning  kitten,  or  with  patient  care 

Conned  o'er  the  alphabet;  but  most  of  all 

Its  tender  cadence  in  her  evening  prayer, 

ThrilFd  on  the  ear  like  some  ethereal  tone, 

Heard  in  sweet  dreams.    But  now  alone  I  sit^ 

Musing  of  her,  and  dew  with  mournful  tears 

The  little  robes  that  once  with  woman^s  pride 

I  wrought,  as  if  there  was  a  need  to  deck 

A  being  formed  so  beautiful.    I  start. 

Half  fancying  from  her  empty  crib  there  comes 

A  restless  sound,  and  breathe  the  accustomed  words 

"  Hush,  hush,  Louisa,  dearest !" — then  I  weep, 

As  though  it  were  a  sin  to  speak  to  one 

Whose  home  is  with  the  angels. 

— Go7ie  to  God ! 

And  yet  1  wish  I  had  not  seen  the  pang 
That  wrung  her  features,  nor  the  ghostly  white 
Settling  around  her  lips.    I  would  that  Heaven 
Had  taken  its  own,  like  some  transplanted  flower. 
In  all  its  bloom  and  freshness — 

— Gone  to  God  ! 

Be  still  my  heart !    What  could  a  mother's  prayer, 

In  all  the  wildest  extacy  of  hope, 

Ask  for  its  darling  like  the  bliss  of  heaven  ? 


Lines  addressed  to  Mary  Ellen  Swain,  previous  to 
her  marriage,  by  Priscilla  M.  Thomas. 

Maiden,  at  the  altar  bowing 

Thy  young  heart  before  the  Lord  ; 

Craving  strength,  to  keep  unbroken. 
Faithfully,  thy  sacred  word. 

All  forgetful  of  the  gazers. 

Close  thine  eyes  upon  them  all, 

And  between  thee  and  the  people. 
Let  the  veil  of  prayer  fall. 
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*Tis  no  time  for  wandering  visions, 
These  are  solemn,  holy  words, 

Soul,  not  tongue  alone,  must  utter, 
"  In  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

If  amongst  the  guests  assembled. 

One  invisible  be  thine. 
Thou  mayest  witness,  as  at  Cana, 

All  the  water  turned  to  wine. 

Send  and  gather  in  the  vessels. 
It  may  be  that  He  will  pour, 

Of  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom. 
Fulness  e'en  to  running  o'er. 


THE  HEMLOCK. 

The  best  examples  of  hedges  of  hemlock  that 
have  anywhere  come  under  our  notice,  are  those 
of  Moses  Brown,  Esq.,  on  School-house  lane, 
G-ermantown,  Philadelphia.  They  have  been  a 
labor  of  love,  and  the  result  of  careful  culture 
for  many  successive  years;  here  may  be  seen 
hedges  of  various  ages  and  modes  of  planting. 
At  lirst  the  double  row,  and  plants  one  foot  apart, 
was  adopted  ;  this  plan  has  produced  handsome 
thicket  hedges,  but  it  consumes  a  great  number 
of  plants,  and  a  single  roio  two  feet  and  a  half 
apart  has  been  found,  by  actual  repeated  exper- 
iment, to  serve  the  purpose  equally  well,  and  to 
possess  the  advantage  of  exhausting  soil  much 
less.  Mr.  Brown  brings  his  trees  from  their  na- 
tive habitat  near  by,  and  subjects  them  to  the 
shears  at  once  to  give  them  a  trim  look  and  to 
induce  a  close  habit.  They  make  little  progress 
the  first  two  years,  but  alter  that  their  beauty 
becomes  apparent,  and  they  rapidly  assume  cha- 
racter and  importance.  Mr.  Brown  mulches  all 
his  hemlock  hedges  with  stone,  and  feeds  them 
annually  with  leaf  mould.  He  does  not  trim 
them  more  than  once  a  year,  and  that  in  the 
spring,  preferring  the  luxuriant,  full  appearance, 
which  nature  produces ;  but  where  a  set  hedge, 
or  solid-looking  wall  is  desired,  we  should  re- 
commend, as  heretofore,  a  close  cutting  in  Sep- 
temper. 

As  a  single  shrub,  regularly  kept  down  by  the 
shears,  the  hemlock  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  it 
also  is  as  a  screen  without  much  use  of  the 
shears ;  as  a  single  tree  nothing  need  be  more 
ornamental,  and  standing  alone,  their  habit  of 
growth  is  highly  picturesque.  A  visit  to  Mr. 
Brown's  premises  in  the  morning  when  the  dew 
is  on  the  trees,  or  rather  a  shower  of  rain,  when 
the  sun  shines  through  the  branches  of  these 
beauties  of  nature,  is  highly  gratifying  ;  so  fond 
is  he  of  the  hemlock,  that  his  place  is  a  fair  show, 
embracing  the  perfect  large  tree  and  all  the  vari- 
ous forms  it  is  capable  of  assuming.  When  once 
established,  the  hemlock,  though  not  quite  so 
so  rapid  in  growth  as  the  Norway  fir,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  classed  with  the  slow  growing  ever- 
greens, and  remember,  it  is  green  and  perfeC% 
hardy. — Horticulturist- 
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BREAD. 

A  portion  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  our  grai 
is  lost  in  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation, 
yeast  is  added  to  moistened  sugar,  and  the  mis 
ture  raised  to  a  moderately  warm  temperature, 
portion  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  sacchi 
rine  solution  is  disengaged  in  the  form  of  cat 
bonic  acid  gas;  alcohol  and  water  remain.  Th 
distiller  takes  advantage  of  this,  the  earliest  stag 
of  decay  in  fruits  and  grains,  to  separate  th 
alcohol  by  distillation.    This  is  not  a  concentra 
tion  of  food,  but  a  change  of  a  nutritious  substanc 
into  an  innutritions  one.    In  the  first  stages 
this  vinous  fermentation,  the  nutritious  prineipl 
is  developed  and  made  more  active  and  capabl 
of  assimilation  by  the  digestive  organs  of  til 
animal's  stomach.     Hence  we  comminute  thi 
wheat  and  develop  fermentation  by  adding  yeasi 
which  has  the  peculiar  property  of  superinducin, 
this  change.    Then,  at  just  the  point  when  th 
nutritious  principle  is  most  highly  developed,  w|5: 
knead  the  flour  into  dough  carefully  by  th 
human  hand :  no  machinery  ever  has  been  found  t 
answer  as  a  substitute.    If  we  eat  this  dough, 
will  sustain  life  ;  but  the  full  development  o 
the  nutritious  principle  has  not  yet  taken  place Llntr; 
nor  does  it  until  after  the  dough  has  been  subject  lether 
ed  to  the  action  of  fire,  when  we  obtain  sweet|t^ 
wholesome,  palatable  bread,  more  or  less  nutri 
tious,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  i; 
baked.    Some  bread  is  but  little  more  nutritioui 
than  it  would  be  if  made  of  saw-dust,  or  wooj 
flour,  instead  of  wheat.    We  often  complain  thai 
baker's  bread  is  dry  and  innutritions,  and  doe4^[; 
not  satisfy  the  appetite.     Home-made  bread  Ij^Jj^ 
sometimes  has  the  same  fault.     Sometimes,  ii 
spite  of  all  care,  the  vinous  fermentation  pra  ju^i 
gresses  so  far  that  counteracting  agents  have  ti; 
be  employed,  or  else  the  bread  will  have  a  sourp; 
unpleasant  taste,  and,  in  either  case,  be  deyoit  |  ij  ^j^^ 
of  the  full  amount  of  nutriment  which  the  grairi  11^5^5, 
was  capable  of  afi'ording.  , 

In  the  process  of  baking,  in  all  heretofore  di»O>8)0! 
covered  plans  of  bread-ovens,  a  portion  of  thirfnin 
value  is  lost — the  least  so  in  the  most  rude  apJ  Vlii 
pliances  of  man  to  this  important  and  essential  "^l^ont 
art  of  civilized  life.    The  sweetest  bread  evei! 'Ijole  o] 
baked — it  has  been  said  a  thousand  times — \^^^^^ 
that  from  dough  buried  in  the  embers,  and  roast^ 'ryed  t' 
ed  like  a  potato.     The  next  is  the  "  Johnnf"bo! 
cake,"  or  "hoe-cake,"  where  the  dough,  gener"^'; 
ally  of  Indian  corn  meal,  is  patted  upon  a  board 
and  set  down  before  a  hot  wood  fire  on  the  * 
farmer's  hearth.    Next  comes  the  loaf  baked  in  '^i 
a    Dutch  oven,"  an  iron  pot  with  an  iron  cover/ ^ek,; 
surrounded  with  red-hot  coals.     Then  comes.'^itoiDat 
next  in  order,  bread  baked  upon  the  bottom  of  a'^Wttt 
stone  or  brick  oven,  out  of  which  the  fire  has'iibr! 
just  been  raked,  and  which  is  so  hot  when  the  hliej 
bread  is  first  put  in  that  the  dough  seems  to  mell  iniort 
and  glaze  over,  and  then  scorch  if  the  oven-lid  \i 
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ot  removed.    This  is  one  great  secret  of  bread- 
aking — to  have  the  oven  just  hot  enough  when 
he  loaves  of  dough  are  put  in.    Next  comes  the 
xmily  bread,  baked  in  all  sorts  of  modern  con- 
rivances  ;  and  lastly,  in  value  as  nutritious  food, 
be  ordinary  baker's  loaf. 
As  bread  is  sold  in  this  city  at  so  much  a  loaf, 
d  not  by  weight  or  value  according  to  the 
antity  of  good  flour  it  contains,  but  by  sight, 
ere  is  a  natural  temptation  of  cupidity  to  make 
loaves  look  large,  and  to  make  poor  flour 
ok  like  good.    This  can  only  be  done  by  ear- 
ning fermentation  to  excess,  and  then  neutral- 
:   jiing  the  acidity  by  chemicals  detrimental  to 
^""i  ealthy  nutrition.    Then  the  ovens  are  heated 
y  guess;  and  sometimes  when  the  dough  is 
'  jady  the  oven  is  not,  and  when  one  batch  is 
''^ '  aked  another  must  be  prepared  and  the  oven 
jheated.     But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it :  the 
Ml  5ugh,  when  ready  for  the  oven,  both  in  bakeries 
id  families,  is  often  in  a  similar  condition  to  the 
A  lash  prepared  for  the  still,  when  heat  applied  to 
f'J '    will  set  the  alcohol  free  ;  and,  although  alcohol 
''^    not  nutriment,  yet,  after  having  reached  that 
oint  in  the  chemical  change  of  the  grain,  its 
jcape  carries  off  with  it  a  very  large  amount  of 
^plsi  le  nutritious  principle,  so  that  the  residuum, 
^1^]!  hether  in  the  form  of  grains  from  the  brewery 
iswe  :  the  mash  from  the  distillery,  or  the  bread  that 
j  Qut  as  undergone  distillation  in  the  oven — is  very 
"1  i'  Luch  less  nutritious  than  it  would  be  if  cooked 
itritii  (r  food  without  this  alcoholic  escape.     As  in 
le  distillation  for  alcohol,  the  vapor  rises  and  is 
mi  jndensed  and  saved,  so  in  the  distillation  of 
ik  aking  bread  it  rises,  and,  owing  to  its  volatile 
1  t)K  iaracter,  separates  from  the  vapor  of  water, 
mes,  hich  descends  and  is  absorbed  in  the  oven  bot- 
ionpi  )m,  while  this  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  ethereal- 
liave  ed  by  the  heat,  and  absorbed  or  burned  up, 
a  SOI  issipated  and  lost. 

In  the  common  form  of  the  baker's  oven,  this 
legri  inevitable  and  unavoidable.   The  discovery  of 
principle  upon  which  ovens  can  be  constructed 
)  as  to  save  all  or  nearly  all  of  this  loss,  and  a 
j|  >rm  in  which  the  heat  will  always  remain  equa- 
J  le,  while  the  process  of  baking  is  continuous, 
Jgjjj;  ithout  loss  of  time,  fuel  or  labor^  and  the 
"^^    hole  operation  conducted  with  clock-work  ma- 
linery  by  the  power  of  a  steam-engine,  was  re- 
l^ij^  irved  to  this  wonder-producing  age  of  the  world, 
j^jjjj,  i  is  not  a  thing  hoped  for — it  is  an  act  consum- 
ated.  Mr.  Berdan's  oven,  which  we  have  here- 
►fore  described,  and  which  is  now  in  full  opera- 
on  in  Brooklyn,  turning  out  thirteen  thousand 
aves  a  day,  and  capable  of  baking  five  hundred 
rels  of  flour  every  twenty-four  hours,  working 
tomatically,is  constructed  upon  such  a  principle 
at  the  alcoholic  evaporation  of  one  set  of  loaves 
absorbed  by  another  set,  so  that  little,  if  any 
'  the  nutriment  of  the  flour  is  lost.    This  is  by 
tr  more  important  to  mankind  than  all  the  in- 
snious  machinery  contrived  to  facilitate  the  work, 


although  that  will  enable  one  of  these  ovens  to 
manufacture  bread  so  much  cheaper  than  it  is 
possible  to  do  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  none  of 
the  bakeries  now  in  operation  can  compete  with 
it.  The  plan  does  not  necessitate  the  use  of 
steam-power  nor  of  an  oven  of  such  large  dimen- 
sions, so  there  appears  nothing  to  prevent  its  in- 
troduction into  large  hotels  and  public  establish- 
ments, as  in  baking  for  the  City  Institutions  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  or  the  State  Prisons.  Of 
course,  the  whole  of  the  bread-baking  of  cities 
should  be  done  in  ovens  built  on  this  principle, 
not  only  for  the  saving  of  labor,  but  for 
the  saving  of  food  and  the  cheapening 
of  bread  for  the  poor.  Very  likely  this 
new  oven  is  only  the  first  step  towards  an 
improved  mode  of  preparing  food.  Why  may 
not  the  same  systematic  plan  be  applied  to  meat 
cookery  ?  We  may  yet  see  the  experiment  tried 
of  a  great  establishment  for  that  purpose,  where 
meats  will  be  sold  ready  for  the  table.  Such  a 
plan,  once  set  in  operation,  would  soon  dispense 
with  the  family  baking  and  roasting  apparatus, 
and  stop  the  retail  business  of  raw  meat.  What 
if  we  should  be  served  with  ready-cooked  meat  as 
well  as  bread,  and  cakes,  and  pies  ?  Already  we 
have  an  estabhshment  in  the  city  for  furnishing 
the  Yankee  portion  of  the  population  with  their 
favorite  dish  of  baked  pork  and  beans.  A  pro- 
ject has  been  started  for  furnishing  families  with 
steam-cooked  hominy  ;  and,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, the  bulk  of  the  ice-cream  consumed  in 
the  city  is  made  in  one  establishment  by  the  aid 
of  steam  machinery.  What  next  ? — JV'ew  York 
Daily  Tribune. 


WOMEN  S  HELP  FOR  FARMERS  FAMILIES. 

A  large  part  of  our  farmers'  wives  are  over- 
worked. What  with  the  boarding  of  the  farm 
hands,  the  dairy,  and  all  the  other  unavoidable 
parts  of  the  routine  of  daily  work,  there  needs  to 
be  extra  hands  to  do  it,  and  when  these  cannot 
be,  or  are  not  furnished,  health  suffers,  the  tem- 
per is  often  soured,  the  beauty  of  mind  and  soul 
is  marred,  and  too  often  the  worn-out  mother 
fails  to  live  out  half  her  days. 

We  believe  most  families  would  gladly  hire 
more  assistance,  if  possible,  but  there  are  con- 
stant complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of 
a  lack  of  girls  who  will  consent  to  hire  out  in 
farmers'  families.  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
expect  much  of  this  kind  of  help  from  American 
girls.  Either  they  have  insufficient  health,  or 
their  fathers  are  able  to  support  them  without, 
or  they  are  too  proud  to  work  out."  as  it  is 
called.  And  girls  of  foreign  birth,  if  they  have 
been  even  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  city,  can 
seldom  be  persuaded  thereafter  to  go  into  the 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  luxury  is  everywhere 
gaining  ground,  there  is  small  chance  that  our 
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wants  will  be  simplified,  and  thus  be  more  readily 
met.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  vastly  more 
likely  to  be  multipled.  The  demand  is  likely  to 
increase,  while  the  supply  diminishes. 

The  same  want  is  felt  too  to  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  farmers  in  their  out-door  work, 
though  machines  are  fast  lessening  the  evil  here. 
Not  so  in-doors,  and  the  question  has  become  an 
important  one,  how  is  this  growing  evil  to  be 
met  ? 

The  most  feasible  plan  that  we  can  suggest  is 
this  :  — Build  a  cheap  though  comfortable  house 
on  one  corner  of  your  farm,  fence  off  a  few  acres 
of  ground  to  go  with  it,  and  rent  this  to  some 
tenant  who  will  be  likely  to  supply  your  wants. 
There  are  enough  families  in  all  our  cities,  who, 
if  comfortable  provision  were  made  for  them, 
would  be  glad  to  go  into  the  country.  The  Ger- 
mans are  almost  always  good  tenants— neat,  in- 
dustrious and  saving,  and  fond  of  working  the 
ground.  Welch  and  sometimes  English  and 
Scotch  families  can  also  be  found  who  will  do 
well. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement are  numerous.  You  can  easily  spare 
the  land,  the  fire  wood,  etc.,  indeed  you  would 
scarcely  miss  it,  and  would  be  sure  to  want  more 
than  the  worth  of  it  in  work,  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  having  help  at  hand  when  wanted,  must 
be  great.  You  are  not  obliged  to  hire  either  the 
men  or  the  women  when  not  needed,  as  they  can 
support  themselves  from  their  own  share  of  the 
ground  j  neither  are  you  obliged  to  retain  them 
as  tenants,  if  they  prove  lawless. 

One  great  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  laborers, 
is  this.  You  generally  insist  upon  hiring  only 
single  men.  A  man  with  a  family  could  be 
more  easily  obtained,  and  by  boarding  himself, 
too,  would  relieve  the  women  of  a  part  of  their 
burden.  Moreover,  the  tenant  family  could  pro- 
bably board  any  other  hands  that  might  be  re- 
quired, and  thus  materially  lessen  the  crushing 
labors  of  the  house-wife. 

The  women  of  such  families,  too,  are  usually 
hardy  as  well  as  industrious,  and  would  com- 
monly be  glad  to  get  the  job  of  washing  and 
ironing  for  the  family,  or  they  would  come  in  by 
the  day  and  clean  house,  etc.,  and  if  there  be 
girls  in  the  family,  you  can  probably  hire  them 
steadily  by  the  week  or  month.  By  hiring  them 
thus  occasionally  from  childhood,  they  would 
learn  your  ways,  and  be  much  more  likely  to 
meet  your  wants  than  any  fresh  importations. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  must, 
we  think,  be  great  to  you  ;  and  in  return,  you 
should  make  it  advantageous  to  them.  Let 
them  have  the  place  on  such  terms  as  will  make 
it  an  object  for  them  to  leave  the  city  and  hire 
with  you.  Make  their  home  a  comfortable  one, 
pay  fair  wages,  take  no  advantage  over  ignorance 
or  humble  position  ;  in  short — do  as  you  would 
be  done  by.    Let  there  be  freedom  on  both  sides 


to  go  or  stay  or  hire  as  they  please,  and  we  an 
sure  the  advantage  will  be  mutual. — j.  c.  B., 

Ohio  Cultivator. 


Men  of  the  noblest  dispositions  always  thinl 
themselves  the  happiest  when  others  share  thei 
happiness  with  them. 


Grive  no  advantage  in  argument,  nor  lose  an* 
that  is  offered.  This  is  a  benefit  which  arise 
from  temper. —  William  Penn. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  weather  has  put  a  stop  t( 
almost  all  business.  Flour  is  without  change. 
quote  at  $6  37  per  barrel.  Last  sales  of  better  brand 
for  honne  consumption  at  $6  37  a  6  50,  and  extra  am 
fancy  brands  at  $6  50  a  7  25.  There  is  very  liitl 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  75  per  barrel 
Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  firmer 
Sales  of  prime  new  Pennsylvania  red  were  made  a 
$1  48  a  1  52,  and  $1  62  a  1  63  for  white.  Rye  con 
tinues  steady;  sales  of  Penna.  at  81c.  Corn 
scarce  ;  sales  of  old  yellow  at  66  a  68c,  and  new  yel 
low  at  64c.  Oats  are  steady  at  47c  per  bushel  fo 
Delaware. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL.— A  Friend  desirous  of  open 
ing  a  Boarding  School  convenient  to  Friends 
Meeting,  Fallsington,  may  hear  of  a  desirable  situa 
tion  by  applying  previous  to  the  15th  of  next  month 
For  further  particulars  address  either  Wm.  Satter 
THWAiTE,  Jr.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Fallsington  P.  0. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


1st  mo.  10,  1857. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    A  New  Edition  ot  the  Dis 
cipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Pric 
Filty  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
1st  mo.  10.  No.  1  South  Fifth  St. 


J 


UST  PUBLISHED.  A  Memoir  of  John  Jackson 
Price  37i  cts.    With  Portrait,  50  cts. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
1st  mo.  10.  No.  1  South  Fifth  St 


r^RClLDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
jQj  The  twelfth  session  of  this  Institution  will  com 
mence  on  the  19th  of  Second  mo.  next,  and  will  con 
tinue  twenty  weeks.  The  usual  branches  comprisin 
a  thorough  English  education  will  be  taught,  an 
scientific  lectures  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatu 
will  be  delivered.  It  is  situated  three  miles  south 
west  of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbi 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyei 
free  of  charge.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SMbDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
12th  mo.  26th,  1856.  6t.  p.  Principal. 


CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOU 
BOYS — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institutio 
will  commence  the  17th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  J 
Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pa^jj 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tern' 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
lOtb  mo.,  1856.3m. 


&  L.  WARD,  Plain  Bonnet  Makers,  North  Wes 
,  corner  9th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia. 
11th  mo.  29th.— 2m. 
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LoiB  pN  CHRISTIAN  LOVE  AND  FAMILY  HARMONY. 
■^-^■I  By  Priscilla  Gurney. 

The  command  to  love  one  another  from  the 
ighest  authority,  is  taught  not  only  by  the  doc- 
irines,  hut  by  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who  went 
i"j-J  ibout  doing  good.  "  This  is  my  commandment, 
hat  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.'' 
'  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye 
ove  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you  ;  that  ye 
''^  ilso  love  one  another."    There  are  few  things 
he  [I  bhat  I  have  so  much  desired  in  Christian  com- 
munities as  that  this  holy  influence  of  love  were 
more  actuating  and  prevailing  principle  among 
fehem.    We  see  much  of  universal  benevolence, 
—  but  the  prevalence  of  Christian  love  in  domestic 
life  is  still  evidently  but  too  deficient  and  imper- 
fect.   It  is  so  much  a  general  feeling  that  the 
ties  of  natural  affection  are  sufficient  for  domestic 
nion  and  harmony  )  but  there  are  innumerable 
""^  proofs  that  this  is  but  a  transitory  and  frail  bond, 
unless  supported  by  the  discipline  of  Christian 
and  divine  love ;  whereas  this  holy,  and  blessed, 
and  sanctifying  principle,  gives  strength  and 
stability  to  natural  affection )  being  itself  of  a 
^„l3pure  and  eternal  nature,  it  gives  the  same  stamp 
convej  to  relationships  and  unions  begun  in  this  life. 
Dcip  It  is  impossible  that  Christian  love  can  prevail 
unless  self  love  be  brought  under  subjection,  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  practice  forbearance  and 
self-denial  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  nearest 
and  dearest  ties  in  life.    We  must  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves ;  we  must  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  be  done  unto ;  we  must  in  honor 
ill  pj  prefer  one  another.    Now,  I  think  we  see  that 
these  injunctions   are  often   more  practically 
obeyed  and  observed  by  Christians  in  their  gene- 
ral intercourse  with  others,  than  with  their 
families  in  their  private  and  domestic  life.  It 
is  a  great  error  that  even  religious  characters  are 
too  apt  to  fall  into,  to  suppose  that  we  do  not 
want  to  have  our  natural  affections  regulated  by 


divine  love ;  the  former,  unassisted  by  the  latter, 
will  never  teach  us  to  suff'er  long  and  be  kind, 
to  envy  not,  to  seek  not  our  own,  to  bear  all 
things,  to  hope  all  things,  to  believe  all  things. 
It  is  surely  from  this  cause  that  we  see  so  little 
family  union  and  harmony  among  Christians, 
too  rarely  in  much  perfection  even  among  those 
of  high  spiritual  attainments  in  other  points.  It 
is  very  delightful  where  we  witness  charity  (in 
its  most  extensive  sense)  thus  to  begin  at  home. 
The  important  subject  of  family  harmony  has  of 
late  much  engaged  my  attention,  and  I  have 
been  led  to  reflect  on  those  principles  Vt^hich  can 
alone  insure  it,  and  on  those  causes  which  too 
lamentably  prevent  its  prevalence  in  the  world. 
The  nearer,  the  closer,  the  dearer  the  natural 
connexion,  the  more  important  does  this  solid 
foundation  and  cementing  influence  become.  The 
nature  of  human  affection  is  to  diminish,  to  fall 
away.  Divine  love  is  not  opposed  to  natural  af- 
fection, but  gives  it  strength,  value  and  duration. 
Natural  love  finds  no  full  satisfaction,  but  Chris- 
tian love  alters  its  character,  and  gives  it  that 
which  is  satisfying,  complete  and  lasting.  Na- 
tural love  is  selfish,  but,  sanctified  by  divine  love, 
it  becomes  disinterested  and  generous.  The 
principles  first  to  be  looked  for  as  the  fruits  of 
this  love  are  religious  union  and  religious  liberty. 
Real  Chistians  must  be  united  in  essential  points. 
If  Christians  at  all,  they  must  have  "  One  Lord, 
one  faith  and  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  in  all.''  But  such 
is  the  imperfect  state  of  the  church-militant  on 
earth,  that  these  essential  and  vital  truths  are 
viewed  through  diff"erent  mediums.  The  applica- 
cation  of  these  truths  to  individual  experience 
may  be  a  little  different  in  their  religious  ser- 
vices and  Christian  practice  ;  There  are  diversi- 
ties of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit ;  and  there  are 
diff"erences  of  administration,  but  the  same  Lord ; 
and  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same 
God  who  worketh  all  in  all."  How  deeply  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  these  little  diff"erences  among 
Christians  should  be  more  separating  than  the 
essential  grounds  of  union  should  be  uniting. 
We  must,  then,  if  we  would  love  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  our  Saviour, 
diligently  cultivate  such  a  spirit,  as  well  as  con- 
duct, of  religious  liberty,  as  would  lead  us  to  for- 
bear one  with  another  in  love.  We  must  cherish 
the  feelings  of  interest  in  one  another's  welfare. 
We  must    watch  unto  prayer,"  for  those  we  love 
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as  well  as  for  ourselves,  but  we  must  suspend 
the  spirit  of  judgment.  It  would  be  pleasant, 
indeed,  always  to  walk  in  the  same  path,  and 
especially  to  go  "  to  the  house  of  God  in  com- 
pany," but  since  this  cannot  be,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  we  must  chiefly  desire  that  the 
will  of  the  Lord  may  be  done.  We  must  look 
with  a  single  eye  unto  Him  :  must  remember  his 
injunction  to  Peter,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till 
I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me.'' 
On  looking  a  little  to  this  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  as  tending  to  promote  unity  and  family 
harmony,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  more  com- 
plete be  the  union  and  understanding  on  religious 
subjects,  the  more  perfect  must  be  this  harmony. 
And  it  therefore  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  essen- 
tial importance,  that  in  connexions  of  marriage, 
there  should  be  similarity  of  views  and  union  of 
heart  and  mind,  on  the-  lesser  as  well  as  on  the 
greater  points  of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
To  walk  in  the  same  path,  to  partake  of  the  same 
refreshment,  to  be  united  in  the  same  objects, 
to  have  one  mind  with  regard  to  their  families 
and  households,  to  be  enabled  to  strengthen  one 
another's  hands  in  their  daily  walk  in  life,  must 
greatly  tend' to  their  domestic  happiness  and 
good.  This  complete  union^  therefore,  should 
be  earnestly  desired  in  this  most  close  and  near 
connexion,  and  it  must  be  considered  a  great  risk, 
and  very  imprudent,  to  enter  upon  it  without 
this  accordance.  If,  however,  differences  of 
views  on  these  important  subjects  should  arise, 
then,  in  proportion  as  the  connexion  is  near 
should  be  the  watchfulness,  that  forbearance-  in 
love  may  be  experienced  one  toward  the  other, 
that  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  may  be  cher- 
ished, that  the  essential  points  of  union  may  be 
kept  alive  in  the  heart  and  cultivated,  and  that 
the  points  of  discussion  may  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  be  in  no  wise  suffered  to  occasion  any 
breach  of  love.  This  holds  good,  also,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life, — parents  toward  children, 
children  toward  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters 
toward  one  another.  Let  parents  diligently 
implant  in  the  minds  of  their  children  those 
principles  and  views  which  appear  to  them  the 
most  accordant  with  the  truth.  If,  after  the 
most  watchful  care  and  example,  the  result  should 
be  a  want  of  that  conformity  which  they  have 
desired,  let  not  these  things,  more  than  can 
possibly  be  helped,  occasion  a  breach  of  love  and 
union,  and  of  family  harmony.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  children  yield  as  much  as  their 
conscience  will  allow  them,  to  the  judgment  and 
wishes  of  their  parents ;  they  are  called  upon  to 
honor  their  parents,  and  nothing  but  the  will  of 
God  should  be  stronger  to  them  than  the  will  of 
their  parents. 


DISCIPLINE  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

Young  people  who  have  been  habitually  grati- 
fied in  all  their  desires,  will  not  only  more  in- 


dulge in  capricious  desires,  but  will  infallible 
take  it  more  amiss  when  the  feelings  or  happi 
ness  of  others  require  that  they  should  b< 
thwarted,  than  those  who  have  been  practicalb 
trained  to  the  habit  of  subduing  and  restraining 
them ;  and  consequently  will,  in  general,  sacrificf 
the  happiness  of  others  to  their  own  selfish  in 
duigence.  To  what  else  is  the  selfishness  o 
princes  and  other  great  people  to  be  attributed' 
It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  cultivating  principles  o: 
generosity  and  beneficence  by  mere  eshortation 
and  reasoning.  Nothing  but  the  practical  habil 
of  overcoming  our  own  selfishn  ess,  and  of  familiar 
ly  encountering  privations  and  discomfort  on  slg- 
count  of  others,  will  ever  enable  us  to  do  it  when 
required.  And,  therefore,  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  indulgence  infallibly  produces  selfishnessf 
and  hardness  of  heart,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
pretty  severe  discipline  and  control  can  lay  the* 
foundation  of  a  magnanimous  character. — Lord 
Jeffrey. 


Some  my  ing  s  or  last  expressions  of  MARGARET 
Yail,  daughter  of  Edmond  and  Phete  S.  II 
Vail,  of  Farmi7igton,  Ontario  County,  State 
of  New  York,  members  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety  of  Friends. 

She  was  taken  sick  the  13th  of  9th  month, 
1850,  and  after  being  confined  to  her  bed  three 
months,  and  suffering  very  much,  we  thought  she 
could  not  continue  but  a  short  time.  She  seemed 
sensible  of  her  situation ;  her  mind  was  very 
much  exercised  at  times.  At  one  time  her  moth- 
er said  to  her,  my  dear,  thee  has  been  sick  some 
time,  and  I  am  sensible  thee  has  had  many  seri- 
ous thoughts  concerning  thy  future  happiness.  I 
wish  thee  to  be  free  in  conversing  with  me."  She 
replied^  I  have  had  my  close  trials  day  and 
night.  I  have  thought  from  the  first  thatl  should 
not  get  well.  I  have  fervently  desired  to  see  my 
way  clear,  and  then  I  am  willing  to  leave  this 
world.  At  times  all  is  joy  and  happiness  before 
me;  then  clouds  arise."  Being  asked  why  she  felt 
so  sensibly  she  should  not  recover,  she  replied, 
that  "  when  that  dear  friend  had  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  at  the  close  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, I  felt  closely  visited  with  Divine  love,  and 
saw  that  I  must  live  a  different  life,  and  prepare 
for  death,  for  I  had  not  long  to  live."  After 
this  ill  turn,  she  seemed  much  better  for  a  short 
time  and  her  mind  happy,  then  clouds  came  and 
she  was  deeply  exercised,  and  said,  she  feared 
there  was  no  forgiveness  for  her.  But  He  who 
never  forsakes  his  truly  penitent  children,  arose 
in  his  own  time  and  administered  comfort  to  my 
poor  soul."  Her  mother  sat  watching  her  dur- 
ing a  short  slumber.  She  awoke  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  and  asked,  "  where  is  father?"  Be- 
ing told  he  was  gone  from  home,  but  would  soon 
return,  she  said  :  "  I  dreamed  he  had  returned, 
and  I  was  told  to  say  to  him,  *  Father,  it  is  the 
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«i  Lord's  w  1  it  should  be  so.  He  knows  what  is 
best.  Let  his  will  be  done/  and  then  my  heart 
seemed  to  overflow  with  joy  and  gladness.^'  Then 
she  said,  what  a  merciful  Father  we  have.  He 
looks  on  all  his  children  alike.  All  may  return, 
5^^  repent  and  live.^' 

At  another  time  she  said :     I  feel  perfectly 
s?illing  and  ready  to  leave  this  world  when  the 
Lord  calls.''  At  another  time  she  said  :  When 
n  health  I  could  not  believe  that  I  ever  should 
[have  been  so  willing  to  leave  all  earthly  things ; 
fbut  now  they  are  to  me  as  empty  bubbles.  Why  do 
we  cling  so  to  the  world  when  in  health?  Oh  !  it  is 
l^rong  to  put  off  the  work  of  the  soul's  salvation 
for  a  sick  bed.  When  you  write  to  J.  and  M.,  give 
my  love  to  them,  and  tell  Maria  not  to  grieve  for 
me.  I  shall  be  happy.    I  have  seen  and  felt  my 
peace  made  in  Heaven,  and  the  Lord  has  said  to 
me,  ^  a  crown  of  glory  is  prepared  for  thee.' 
Then  do  not  grieve,  but  prepare  to  meet  me  in 
Heaven.    Oh !  how  often  I  have  wished  we 
30uld  all  go  together,  but  we  must  wait  the 
Lord's  time.     That  is  the  best  time."  After 
laying  partly  asleep  for  some  time  she  called  her 
mother.    She  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  In 
eply  she  said:  "Oh!  mother,  I  thought  1  was 
n  Heaven.  Oh  I  what  a  delightful  place  it  is.  I 
as  so  happy,  and  thought  I  was  singing,  and  said 
f  mother  could  only  see  me  here  how  happy  she 
ould  be.    Then  I  called  thee  and  it  was  all 
gone."   After  a  short  pause,  she  added  :  ^'  I 
-  have  more  to  tell  thee  than  I  have  strength  to 
say."    She  often  repeated  passages  of  Scripture, 
5uc.a  as  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
!Oist||ifter  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled;"  and 
seriff ^  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
■  '  comforted."    She  said  they  had  been  a  great 
^   strength  and  comfort  to  her  since  she  had  been 
3n  a  sick  bed.    The  second-day  night  before  her 
death  she  seemed  in  a  sweet  state  of  mind,  and 
.  said  :  "  My  room  seems  full  of  angels.  See  how 
Ibeautiful  they  hover  around  my  bed."  She  then 
asked  to  have  the  fourth  chapter  of  John  read. 
She  said  she  had  had  a  scene  of  the  woman  at 
:l  the  well  when  Jesus  asked  her  to  give  him  drink. 
Third  day  flighty  and  part  of  fourth  day;  then 
was  perfectly  sensible  till  her  close.    She  was 
[  very  weak,  and  could  say  but  a  few  words  at  a 
time,  but  could  understand  perfectly.  Often 
mid,    I  love  you  all  dearly,  and  should  be  happy 
io  talk  to  you  more  than  I  do  if  I  had  strength." 
Her  mother  said  :  "We  are  satisfied  all  will  be 
well  with  thee.    Thee  has  said  enough."  She 
mid,  "  yes,  all  will  be  well  with  me."  She  then 
3alled  Samuel  and  Ellen  to  her  bed  and  said  : 
'  You  will  soon  be  the  only  two  children  left 
with  father  and  mother.    I  want  you  to  love 
3ach  other.    Be  kind  to  your  parents,  and  the 
Lord  will  bless  you.    I  wish  you  to  remember 
what  your  sister  says.    I  think  you  will."  The 
5ame  day  she  told  her  father  she  had  felt  such 
oy  several  times  to-day,  and  at  first  did  not  know 


why  she  felt  so  happy ;  but  afterwards  re- 
marked, that  it  was  because  she  was  going  to 
leave  this  world  so  soon,  and  was  afraid  she  was  too 
anxious.  She  said  First  day  night  would  be  the 
last  night,  and  wanted  her  father  and  mother  to 
sit  up  with  her  all  the  time.  She  remained  very 
sensible.  One  half  hour  before  she  ceased  to 
breathe,  her  mother  felt  her  pulse,  thinking  she 
would  not  observe  it.  She  said  :  "  I  am  not 
going  just  yet."  Then  said  :  "  Farewell,  all.  I 
shall  be  happy.  You  will  all  come  soon,"  and 
then  seemed  to  pass  away  without  a  struggle,  at 
11  o'clock  on  Second  day  morning,  the  4th  of 
Second  month,  1851,  aged  17  years,  3  months, 
and  15  days. 


I 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Many  of  us  who  live  in  cities  and  populous 
places,  surrounded  by  many  of  our  own  religious 
profession,  where  we  can  enjoy  social  intercourse 
with  them,  and  besides  and  beyond  this  privilege, 
meet  with  them  in  our  assemblies  for  Divine 
worship,  where  the  united  anthem  from  kindred 
hearts  may  be  offered  to  the  Father  of  lights  and 
of  spirits — and  where,  also,  there  are  spirits  upon 
whom  the  anointing  oil  has  been  poured,  and 
the  call  given  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel 
of  life  and  salvation, — some  of  us,  thus  situated, 
do  not  appreciate  these  favorable  circumstances 
and  influences,  which  if  rightly  improved  would 
be  helps  to  us  iu  our  heavenward  journey  or 
progress. 

But  let  us  compare  our  situation  with  very 
many  others,  scattered  through  our  land,  where 
the  number  making  profession  with  us  is  very 
small,  and  they  feel  themselves  like  "one  of  a 
family  and  two  of  a  tribe" — and  where,  when 
they  meet  for  religious  worship,  they  are  only  as 
"  the  two  or  three." 

Some  of  these  often  feel  their  responsibility, 
in  standing  thus  before  the  world,  as  professors 
of  that  spiritual  religion  which  the  early  fathers 
of  this  Society  so  conspicuously  held  forth — and 
of  that  spiritual  worship,  which  needs  no  out- 
ward form  nor  ceremony,  neither  vocal  words  nor 
sounds  to  render  it  well  pleasing  to  the  all-seeing 
one — by  whom  the  widow's  mite  was  accepted. 

Toward  such  as  these  a  stream  of  Gospel  love 
and  sympathy  has  been  felt  to  flow — and  a  wil- 
lingness also  to  extend  to  them,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Intelligencer,  a  word  of  encour- 
agement to  hold  on  their  way — although  at  sea- 
sons  their  loneliness  may  feel  like  that  of  "  the 
pelican  in  the  wilderness,  or  the  sparrow  alone 
on  the  house  top,"  still  the  declaration  remains 
true  "  that  not  one  of  these  is  forgotten  before 
God — and  although  it  may  often  seem  to  them 
that  the  gathering  of  the  "  two  or  three,"  is  but 
a  feeble  offering  to  the  great  Jehovah — and  there 
may  not  always  be  that  evidence  of  vitality  which 
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only  can  kindle  the  fire  upon  the  altar — yet  cease 
not  thus  to  assemble,  and  to  pour  out  your 
prayers  to  Him  who  answered  the  supplication 
of  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  the  fire  came  down 
from  Heaven  and  consumed  the  sacrifice.  But 
where  are  our  sacrifices  ? — are  they  brought  and 
laid  upon  the  altar  ? — are  the  things  called  for 
from  us  by  the  inspeaking  word  relinquished, 
and  obedience  rendered  thereto,  so  that  there  is 
something  brought  by  us  upon  which  the  Divine 
blessing  may  rest  ?■ — even  as  it  did  upon  the  few 
barley  loaves  and  small  fishes  which  a  little  lad 
had  with  him,  and  which,  loith  the  blessing ^  were 
made  sufficient  to  feed  the  assembled  multitude. 
This  blessing  rests  and  will  rest  upon  all  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, — who,  not 
by  the  lip  and  tongue  only,  ask  for  daily  bread; 
but  are  willing  to  labor  for  that  which  will  sus- 
tain the  soul  In  its  efi'orts  of  obedience  to  the 
inward  law. 

Is  it  a  small  thing  to  gather  into  little  com- 
panies, as  an  acknowledgement  of  our  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ? — cer- 
tainly not.  It  evinces  our  belief  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Jesus,  that  they  who  worship  the  Father 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Each 
one  of  these  small  assemblies  would  shed  a  light 
around,  if  held  in  the  authority  of  truth — giving 
evidence,  that  they  who  seek  for  themselves  the 
fountain  of  all  good,  have  no  need  that  any  man 
should  teach  them — but  that  in  the  stillness  of 
all  flesh  the  still  small  voice  is  heard ;  faith- 
fulness to  which  would  produce  in  the  appointed 
season  the  fulfilment  of  another  promise,  that 
^'  Judges  would  be  raised  up  as  at  the  first,  and 
counsellors  as  in  the  beginning" — and  this  would 
be  the  ministry  "  which  is  not  of  man,  nor  by 
man,"  but  in  the  demonstration  and  power  of 
the  spirit,  would  it  flow  forth — to  the  help,  com- 
fort and  strength  of  others  who  are  seeking  the 
way  to  Zion. 

If  this  state  of  things  was  attained  to  by  in- 
dividual faithfulness  and  watchfulness,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  any  lamentation,  nor  belief 
that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these- 
nay^  verily.  W. 


THE  NEW  KEY. 

"  Aunty,"  said  a  little  girl,  ^'  I  believe  I  have 
found  a  new  key  to  unlock  people's  hearts,  and 
make  them  so  willing ;  for  you  know,  aunty, 
God  took  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  they 
want  people  to  be  kind  to  their  poor  little 
daughter." 

"  What  is  the  key  ?"  asked  aunty. 

"  It  is  only  one  little  word — guess  what  ?" 
But  aunty  was  no  guesser. 

^'  It  is  please/'  said  the  child  ;  aunty,  it  is 
please.    If  I  ask  one  of  the  great  girls  in  school, 

*  Please  show  me  my  parsing  lesson  V  she  says, 

*  Oh  yes/  and  helps  me.  If  I  ask,  '  Sarah,  please 


do  this  for  me?'  no  matter,  she'll  take  Ij 
hands  out  of  the  suds.  If  I  ask  uncle,  ^  pleas- 
he  says  'yes,  puss,  if  I  can ;'  and  if  I  say  ^pleasd 
aunty" — 

"  What  does  aunty  do  ?"  said  aunty  herself 
"  Oh  you  look  and  smile  just  like  mother^  ai 
that  is  the  best  of  all,"  cried  the  little  gii 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  aunty's  neck  wii 
a  tear  in  her  eye. 

Perhaps  other  children  will  like  to  know  a 
this  key ;  and  I  hope  they  will  use  it  also,  f 
there  is  great  power  in  the  small,  kind  courtesi 
of  life. 


I 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  MISSION  OE  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  world  is  ever  teeming  with  beauty, 
every  scene  or  situation  a  sensitive  mind  Cff! 
discern  sources  of  admiration.    Every  objee 
however  insignificant,  teems  with  interest,  and 
properly  estimated  is  calculated  to  inspire  t 
mind  with  noble  subjects  of  contemplation,  leao 
ing  the  heart  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  th 
great  Original  in  all  his  handiwork.  The  delicat' 
shrinking  flower  and  the  sublime  cataract  equall 
attest  the  power  that  made  them  is  divine.  Th 
scenery  of  nature,  so  replete  with  beauty^  wit) 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  is  doubtless  intended  b; 
the  Author  of  all  good  to  contribute  to  th. 
present  and  future  happiness  of  man,  by  aff'ord 
ing  subjects  of  meditation  and  enjoyment;  but,  ii 
order  to  appreciate  fully  these  sweet  influences 
he  must  look  beyond  the  objects  presented  to  his 
natural  eye, through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.' 
Then  will  his  heart  be  enlarged  by  the  con  tern 
plation  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  spirit  renewec'i 
in  love  and  reverence  for  the  bounteous  Giver 
When  the  mind  is  oppressed  and  fettered  by  th( 
many  cares  of  time,  how  grateful  it  is  to  retire 
awhile  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  nature  enjoy  communion  large  anc 
high  with  the  Universal  Architect ;  and  we  caci 
return  to  duty  with  hearts  bounding  with  grati- 
tude, and  renewed  strength  to  conquer  everj 
tendency  to  murmur. 

The  mission  of  flowers,  is  to  cheer  the  rugged 
road  of  life ;  to  whisper  hope  when  the  spirit  is 
weary,  and  point  to  realms  of  purer  joy. 

They  are  messengers  of  love  and  renewed  vigor 
to  the  poverty-stricken,  whose  enjoyments  are 
few  and  limited.  To  the  Christian  they  speak  of 
heaven's  high  promises. 

All  things  have  a  mission  to  fulfil ;  some  are 
small,  others  great  and  arduous;  but  whether 
great  or  trifling,  each  is  alike  meritorious  if  well 
performed. 

But  what  among  the  visible  works  of  God  can 
compare  with  beauty  of  mind ;  that  intelligent 
power  given  us  as  a  sacred  trust  to  guide  aright 
and  fit  it  for  immortality ;  not  one  great  in  its 
own  estimation,  cultivated  and  well  stocked  with 
knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  fame 
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nd  honor  in  the  world,  but  a  mind  whose  sense 
f  accountability  is  deep  and  firmly  fixed;  its 
(houghts  pure  and  unsullied ;  whose  aspirations 
scend  in  sweet  and  holy  faith  to  heaven,  and 
hat  is  content  to  perform  its  mission  where  no 
cud  acclamations  proclaim  success;  but  the 
iweet  reward  of  patience  and  of  duty  performed 
imply  repays  the  sacrifice. 

Here  is  beauty  that  never  fades ;  here  is  true 
lobility  of  soul ;  and  the  world,  though  seeming- 
y  so  frivolous  and  superfluous,  will  acknowledge 
md  esteem  the  brightness  of  such  rare  and 
recious  examples  wherever  found. 

Let  ours  be  the  mission-work  of  heaven, 
Employment  such  as  angels  crave.  Gathering 
From  out  the  world's  wild  wilderness,  the  lone, 
Bright  flowers  of  earth,  preparing  thera 
To  bud  and  bloom  in  heaven." 

Thus  the  mission  of  all  things  beautiful  is,  to 
irepare  the  soil  of  the  mind  for  the  growth  of 
ihat  bud  of  grace  which  in  the  summer  of  eternity 
lecomes  a  flower  of  glory.  M.  J.  W. 

Indiana,  1856. 


THE  MORAL  SENSE. 

A  few  months  ago  we  published  the  journal 
I  of  Ephraira  Tomlinson.  The  perusal  of  it  re- 
vived the  recollections  of  several  aged  friends, 
who  knew  the  old  man  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 
and  the  following  story  was  related  : — Ephraim 
Tomlinson,  on  walking  through  the  woods,  dis- 
covered a  young  apple-tree  growing  wild.  It 
occurred  to  him,  that,  as  it  had  the  appearance 
of  thrift  about  it,  it  might  become  of  use  were 
it  transplanted  to  his  own  farm.  He  marked 
the  spot,  went  for  his  grubbing  hoe,  and  having 
carefully  dug  up  the  tree,  shouldered  it,  and 
walked  homewards.  On  the  way,  a  thought  took 
hold  of  his  mind  :— this  tree  is  not  mine — I  have 
taken  it  from  ground  that  does  not  belong  to  me. 
He  felt  uneasy  with  the  transaction — and  return- 
ing to  the  spot,  he  replaced  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
in  the  position  it  stood  "in  before. 

Such  scruples  as  this  may  seem  to  some  people 
like  being  more  nice  than  it  is  necessary  to  be ; 
but  it  is  frequently  owing  to  such  discriminations 
between  right  and  wrong,  as  relate  to  small  con- 
cerns, that  the  mind  of  roan  is  preserved  lively 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  moral  obligation. 
All  the  deviations  that  present,  in  the  history 
of  human  crimes  and  corruptions,  however  wide 
and  extensive,  and  involving  in  their  con- 
sequences the  utmost  misery,  devastation,  and 
wretchedness,  have  resulted  from  small  begin- 
nings. Little  departures,  in  little  things,  prepare 
the  mind  for  greater,  till  at  length  the  moral 
sense  is  overpowered — the  mind  is  familiarized 
to  acts  of  encroachment  and  aggression,  adopting 
selfishness  for  the  governing  principle ;  the  light 
that  once  shone  becomes  obscure — and  great  is 
the  darkness  that  ensues. 


^  Ephraim  Tomlinson  was  attentive  to  little  in- 
timations of  duty,  and  thereby  attained  to  a  state 
of  great  perfection.  True,  why  did  he  not  dis- 
cover the  tree  was  not  his  before  he  took  it  up  ? 
This  circumstance  shows  that  the  mind  of  a  good 
man  may  sometimes  be  occupied  with  other  ob- 
jects, and,  for  a  short  time,  be  off  its  guard.  But 
when  it  returns  to  its  reflections,  it  makes  all  the 
atonement  in  its  power  for  its  past  wanderings 
and  deviations.  The  man  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, who  was  brought  to  a  just  sense  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  heart,  in  his  departure  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  peace,  says,  "  If  I  have 
wronged  any  man,  I  will  restore  him  fourfold.' ' 
Friends'  Miscellany. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  J.  COMLY. 

The  figurative  description  of  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  the  first  pair,  is  found  to  be  a  sad 
reality  in  the  experience  of  every  one  that  acts 
contrary  to  what  he  knows  to  bo  right,  and  may 
be  perceived  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind,  in  which  the  plausible  reason- 
ings of  the  flesh,  or  animal  cunning,  are  suffered 
to  blind  the  eye  of  the  mind  so  that  it  becomes 
evil,  and  then  the  whole  body  becomes  filled  with 
darkness.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  power  of  choice 
in  the  exercise  of  free-will,  is  used  to  resist  the 
first  motion  or  inclination  of  the  animal  propen- 
sities to  go  beyond  the  known  law  or  will  of  Grod, 
then  the  yoke  or  cross  being  laid  thereon,  the 
mind  is  preserved  in  peace.  The  animal  or 
earthly  nature  is  regulated  and  governed  by  the 
divine  law,  and  harmony  and  peace  prevail. 
Here  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  self  denial  is 
applied  to  the  first  motion,  which,  if  indulged, 
would  lead  to  sin.  Here  is  realized  the  death  of 
Christ,  essential  for  every  one  to  know,  for  in 
that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once,  but  in  that 
he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.''  This  being  ex- 
perienced, man  knows  a  walking  '^in  the  spirit, 
and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  have  no  dominion  over 
him."  As  Paul,  he  keeps  his  body  under;  he 
dies  daily  to  every  motion  that  would  arise  in  his 
earthly  nature,  and  lead  him  into  the  bondage  of 
sin.  Here  the  watch  is  maintained,  and  the 
dominion  is  maintained  in  the  life,  and  spirit, 
and  power  of  God,  ruling  in  the  soul  and  pro- 
ducing the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
Here  the  discovery  is  plainly  made  that  the  origin 
of  evil  is  in  man,  and  that  sin  is  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  of  God ;  for  where  there  is  no  law, 
there  is  no  transgression,  consequently  no  sin, 
no  evil.  Where  there  is  nothing  to  show  man 
what  is  to  be  denied  in  himself  there  can  be  no 
self-denial.  But  if  any  man  is  willing  to  be  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  the  light  and  law  of  God  given 
to  man  for  his  salvation,  he  must  deny  himself, 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Christ  as  the  light 
makes  manifest.  This  comprehends  his  whole 
business. 
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Some  serious  refiections  respecting  our  duty  to 
Godj  our  children,  and  ourselves.  By  HusoN 
Langstroth. 

As  I  believe  it  was  much  the  concern  of  our 
worthy  ancestors  respecting  our  meetings  for 
divine  worship,  that  they  might  be  preserved  in 
that  awful  stillness,  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  perform  this  solemn  duty  to  God so  it  still 
remains  to  be  the  concern  of  the  honest-hearted 
children  of  our  heavenly  Father.  These  feel 
deeply  exercised  on  account  of  the  young  people, 
and  others,  who,  for  want  of  keeping  their  minds 
centred  down  in  the  valley  of  humiliation  (in 
which  only  the  Lord  can  be  truly  worshipped) 
— suffer  the  enemy  of  all  good  so  to  divert  and 
disturb  their  thoughts,  that  they  have  no  true 
knowledge  or  enjoyment  of  the  satisfaction  wit- 
nessed by  the  rightly  exercised,  in  their  silent 
waiting  on  God,  who  commands  the  winds  and 
waves  to  be  still,  the  storms  to  cease,  and  a  great 
calm  to  come  over  the  mind. 

This  is  the  state  we  must  come  to  witness,  be- 
fore we  can  perform  acceptable  worship  to  him 
who  is  a  spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth ;  for  he  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him.  As  we  are  thus  engaged  in  the  spirit  of 
our  minds,  we  come  to  see  our  own  nothingness, 
and  that  it  becometh  us  to  wait  in  quietness  till 
we  feel  the  spring  of  life  opened,  or  the  arising 
of  the  sun  of  righteousness  in  our  minds ;  by  the 
power  of  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  offer  ac- 
ceptable worship  to  our  heavenly  Father.  But 
this  influence  cannot  be  expected  to  be  felt  while 
the  mind  is  carried  away  from  its  proper  object, 
into  the  hurries  of  the  world.  Therefore,  how 
necessary  it  is  for  us  to  dwell  in  this  lowly  valley 
of  humility,  where  we  may  have  perfect  peace 
with  Him  who  will  be  a  tender  father  to  his 
poor,  seeking  children,  and  will  preserve  them 
from  that  careless  spirit,  as  they  lean  on  his  arm 
of  power,  which  is  always  stretched  out  for  their 
deliverance. 

My  spirit  hath  often  mourned,  under  a  sense 
of  the  great  unwatchfulness  of  many,  who  pro- 
fess the  truth,  and  are  pretty  constant  attenders 
of  our  religious  meetings.  I  have  feared  many 
of  these  have  let  their  minds  run  too  much  on 
the  transitory  things  of  this  fading  world ;  even 
when  assembled  in  order  to  perform  divine  wor- 
ship.  Thus,  from  time  to  time,  some  have  given 
way  to  the  delusions  of  the  enemy,  and  by  that 
means  have  got  into  a  poor,  dry,  stupid  state ; 
and  so  are  at  ease,  under  a  name  of  attending 
meetings,  but  are  not  sensible  of  any  spiritual 
benefit  thereby ;  which  often  occasions  the  labor 
of  the  faithful  to  be  exceeding  hard. 

Therefore,  how  can  we  expect  our  meetings 
to  be  attended  with  that  awful  stillness  and 
solemnity,  while  such  a  careless  spirit  rules  in 
so  many  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  while  so 
many  are  stretched  as  on  their  beds  of  ivory,  and 


taking  their  repose  in  the  earth,  unconcerned  for 
themselves,  and  their  tender  offspring  !  Thus, 
the  children  become  wounded,  yea,  sorely  hurt, 
on  account  of  the  carelessness  of  such  parents, 
who  suffer  their  tender  lambs,  by  little  and  little, 
to  gratify  their  natural  inclinations;  first  by 
complying  with  their  desires  in  small  things,  or 
such  as  appear  small,  for  want  of  keeping  to  the 
pure  principle  of  light  and  life,  by  which  they 
might  be  clearly  seen,  and  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency discovered.  Thus,  by  indulgence  in  little 
things,  their  tender  minds  become  more  and 
more  captivated :  for  although  the  things,  in 
themselves,  may  appear  trifling,  yet  they  have 
the  tendency  to  draw  fresh  objects  to  the  view 
of  these  children.  Therefore  this  language  and 
advice  is  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration, 
^'  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil 
the  vines;  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes.'' 

It  is  thus  that  every  compliance  of  parents 
with  improper  indulgences,  renders  them  less 
able  to  stand  with  firmness,  and  they  become 
weaker  and  weaker  in  the  exercise  of  right  dis- 
cipline in  their  families  ;  so  that  things  which 
once  appeared  reproachful,  become  small  and  of 
little  consequence  in  their  view. 

Has  not  this  been  the  case  with  too  many  in 
this  day  of  ease  ?  And  therefore  many  of  our 
young  people  appear  to  be  walking  in  the  streets 
of  Babylon,  that  great  city  of  abominations,  imi- 
tating the  Babylouiiins  in  their  garments,  man- 
ners and  customs, — yet  bearing  the  name  of 
Christians,  though  by  their  appearance,  it  could 
not  be  known  that  they  so  called  themselves. 

I  have  often  felt  my  mind  bowed  under  a  sense 
of  these  things,  which  are  too  apparent  amongst 
us  as  a  people,  notwithstanding  the  labors  of 
those,  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  engiiged,  in 
tenderness,  to  advise  and  caution  against  such 
indulgences ; — and  the  many  advices  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  our  Yearly  Meetings,, 
where  the  honest  hearted  have  travailed  under  a 
sense  thereof,  even  from  early  days.  A  few  of 
these  advices  and  cautions  I  here  insert  as 
follows. 

London  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle,  1688. 

"  We  do  entreat  and  desire  all  of  you,  our 
dear  friends,  brethren  and  sisters,  that  are  parents 
and  governors  of  families,  that  ye  diligently  lay 
to  heart  your  work  and  calling,  in  your  genera- 
tion, for  the  Lord,  and  the  charge  committed  to 
you ;  not  only  in  becoming  good  examples  unto 
the  younger  sort,  but  also  to  use  your  power  in 
your  own  families,  in  the  educating  your  children 
and  servants,  in  modesty,  sobriety,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God ;  curbing  the  extravagant  humor  of 
the  young  ones,  when  it  doth  appear,  and  not  to 
indulge  and  allow  of  it.  And  when  you  see  a 
libertine,  wanton  spirit,  appear  in  your  children 
or  servants,  that  lusteth  after  the  vain  customs 
and  fashions  of  the  world,  either  in  dressings, 
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habits,  or  outward  adornings,  and  craves  your 
assistance  or  allowance,  without  which  it  cannot 
get  forward,  while  they  are  under  your  govern- 
ment,— Oh  !  then  look  to  yourselves,  and  dis- 
k,  charge  your  trust  for  Grod,  and  for  the  good  of 
jheir  souls ;  exhorting  in  meekness,  and  com- 
Dianding-  in  wisdom ;  that  so  you  may  minister 
md  reach  the  witness,  and  help  them  over  their 
ej  temptations,  in  the  authority  of  God's  power. 
And  when  they  feel  themselves  helped  and  de- 
jlivered,  their  souls  will  bless  G-od  for  you,  and 
l^ou  will  reap  the  comfort  of  your  labor. '^ 


EDIBLE  BIRD-NESTS  OF  CHINA. 

Of  the  great  mass  of  edible  bird-nests  which 
ve  consumed  in  China,  and  now  also  in  Europe, 
iie  Philippine  Isles  furnish  a  considerable  por- 
bion.    Our  attention,  however,  may  be  more 
iii  jparticularly  directed  to  the  eatable  sea-weeds 
;»  jwhich  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Philippine^ 
T:  |3f  the  Bashus,  of  the  Japan  islands,  of  the 
Malaccas,  &c.,  and  which  serve  for  food  to  the 
Inhabitants  as  well  as  for  exportation.    In  the 
markets  of  Macao  and  Canton  we  have  seen  large 
boxes  of  such  dried  Tangles  which  had  been  im- 
::  ported  from  Japan.    The  species  of  Alga  which 
ir  3onstitutes     this    branch    of    commerce  is 
t;  the  Sphserococcus  cartilaginous,  var.  setaceus, 
!■   'Agardh,)  which,  abounding  as  it  does  in  the 
,    indian  Ocean,  is  the  common  food  of  the  Salan- 
i   ^ane,  (Hirundo  esculenta  L.,)  and  serves  for  the 
3onstruction  of  its  valuable  nest.    The  swallow 
ievours  the  fresh  Tangle,  and  after  allowing  it 
;   io  macerate  for  some  time  in  its  stomach,  ejects 
:   :he  mass  converted  to  a  pulp  or  jelly,  with  which 
it  moulds  its  nests.    The  nests,  which  in  the 
!   course  of  time  become  soiled  with  dirt  and 
1  [  feathers,  are  brought  in  their  rough  state  to  China, 
:  \when  they  are  cleaned  with  particular  instru- 
.  ;nents  in  large  warehouses  appropriated  to  the 
purpose,  and  then  sold.    These  far-famed  Indian 
bird-nests  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  little 
else  than  the  softened  substance  of  the  Sphgero- 
30CCUS  cartilaginous,  and  their  dietetic  qualities 
'lie  only  those  of  a  rich  jelly.    In  cooking  them 
:hey  are  seasoned  with  a  variety  of  fine  spices, 
jmd  deservedly  hold  the  first  rank  among  the 
I  delicacies  of  a  Chinese  table.    The  J apanese  had 
'  ;he  sagacity  to  perceive  that  those  precious  bird- 
aests  were  only  composed  of  sea-weeds,  and  they 
low  prepare  the  superstructure  of  them  by  arti- 
icial  process.    The  Tangles,  which  are  found  in 
i-reat  quantities  on  their  coasts,  are  gathered, 
xnd,  after  being  dried  and  pounded,  are  boiled 
j  lown  to  a  thick  jelley,  which  is  drawn  or  poured 
;  3ut  into  long  threads  like  Maccaroni,  and  then 
>ent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  Gin-shan. 
The  Dutch  call  this  preparation  Ager-ager,  and 
I  consume  largely  of  it.  The  Chinese  use  the  bird- 
|iests,  both  natural  and  imitative,  in  the  form  of 
fauces  to  their  meats;  but  the  Europeans  resi- 


dent in  China  prefer  them  in  the  shape  of  jelly, 
for  which  the  Gin-shan  is  admirably  adapted. 
A  single  boiling  is  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a 
uniform  gelatinous  mass,  to  which  wine  or  the 
juice  of  any  fruit  may  be  added,  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  flavor;  or  the  dry  Gin-shan  may  be 
broken  into  small  pieces  and  thrown  into  broth 
as  it  is  brought  warm  to  the  table.  In  a  minute's 
time  it  swells,  and  appears  like  transparent  ver- 
micelli. In  this  state  it  forms  a  not  unpleasant 
sort  of  food,  which,  though  highly  nutritive,  is 
easily  digested.  How  great  and  general  the  con- 
sumption of  these  edible  Tangles  must  be  in 
Japan  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  in  all 
the  geographical  or  statistical  works  relating  to 
that  empire,  wherever  they  are  found,  they  are 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  remarkable  products  of 
the  country.  We  have  been  induced  to  enlarge 
on  this  matter  the  more  particularly  as  much 
notice  has  latterly  been  excited  by  the  Carrageen 
Moss,  which  is  nothing  but  the  dried  Sphasrococ- 
cus  crispus,  found  in  vast  abundance  on  the 
western  and  northern  coasts  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  its  qualities  it  would  seem  to  be  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  Sphasrococcus  cartilaginous  seta- 
ceus, yielding  like  it  a  rich  and  nutritive  jelly. — 
Ileyen  {a  German  luriter.) 


EARLY  RISING. 

In  England  resides  a  venerable  minister  of 
great  celebrity,  both  as  a  preacher  and  writer. 
For  upward  of  sixty  years  he  has  maintained  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  his  public  character, 
and  has  been  singularly  respected,  beloved  and 
honored  in  private  life.  A  few  years  since,  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  house, 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  good  old 
gentleman,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  working  in  his  garden  with  the  agility 
and  energy  of  a  young  man ;  and  this  on  Mon- 
day morning,  after  having  conducted  two  public 
services  on  the  preceding  day.  He  stated  that 
this  was  his  usual  practice,  and  a  source  of  health 
and  enjoyment.  From  a  youth,  he  had  never 
been  in  bed  at  six  o'clock,  except  on  occasions  of 
real  illness,  which  were  of  rare  occurrence. 

But,"  said  he,  do  not  imagine  that  it  has 
cost  me  no  effort  to  rise  early.  When  young,  I 
was  much  inclined  to  indulge  in  bed,  but  being 
convinced  that  it  was  a  wicked  waste  of  time, 
and  a  bar  to  improvement,  I  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  So  every  night  I  had  a  large  basin 
of  water  placed  by  my  bedside,  and  the  moment 
I  awoke,  out  I  turned,  and  dipped  my  head  in 
the  water;  then,  you  know,  sleep  was  gone,  and 
I  had  my  senses  about  me.  For  a  short  time  I 
required  to  be  awakened  at  a  certain  hour,  but  it 
soon  ceased  to  be  necessary  ;  I  awoke  of  my  own 
accord.  The  only  thing  required  was  to  get  my 
head  into  the  water  without  entering  into  any 
debates.  Any  young  person  may,  by  this  method 
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successfully  cure  himself  of  wanting  to  lie 
a-bed  late.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  ef- 
fectual for  an  old  sluggard,  but  it  is  worth  mak- 
ing the  trial." 
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PHILADELPHIA  FIRST  MONTH  31,  1857, 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting. — By  a  letter 
from  a  friend  we  are  informed,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unusual  severity  of  the  late  snow 
storm,  such  was  the  impassable  state  of  the  pub- 
lic highways,,  that  none  of  the  reports  (except 
one)  from  the  Monthly  Meetings  composing  it, 
were  received.  Those  Friends  who  were  in  at- 
tendance united  in  adjourning  the  meeting  to 
3rd  day  the  10th  of  2nd  month  next,  at  the 
usual  hour,  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 


We  acknowledge  the  reception  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  A  History  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  by 
Henry  Harvey,"  who  resided  a  number  of  years 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  tribe,  and  from  personal 
observation  is  enabled  to  give  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  privations  and  difficulties  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  He  traces  their 
history  from  the  settlement  of  Wm.  Penn  in 
1681,  through  many  sufferings  and  wrongs  to 
their  present  location  in  Kansas,  and  bears  strong 
testimony  to  their  honesty,  patient  endurance  of 
suffering,  and  truthfulness  when  justly  treated. 

The  work  is  for  sale  by  Henry  Longstreth, 
price  75  cents. 

Died,  In  Frankford,  23d  Ward  on  fifth  day  evening 
the  22d  inst.,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Sarah  M. 
Murphy,  wife  of  Mahlon  Murphy,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  her  age. 

EXHAUSTING  THE  SOIL. 

We  read  in  America  much  of  the  "  exhausted 
soil  of  Europe.^'  I  have  seen  none  of  it.  So 
far  from  being  exhausted,  I  think  the  soil  of  Eu 
rope  is  now  better  than  ever,  and  that  it  is  made 
to  yield  larger  crops  than  ever.  How  can  soil 
be  exhausted,  which  has,  for  centuries,  received 
plentifully  of  manures,  and  manures  made  upon 
the  best  possible  system  ?  I  think  a  little  re- 
flection, coupled  with  a  proper  observance  of 
European  agriculture,  must  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  soil  of  Europe  is  constantly  receiv- 
ing more  back  in  manure,  &c.,  than  is  taken 
away  in  products.  Of  all  farm  products,  the 
atmosphere  and  rains  furnish  the  larger  quantity 
of  its  component  parts,  and  whenever  a  proper 
system  of  manuring  exists,  the  ground  must  be 
come  constantly  enriched. 


In  Europe,  manure  is  the  ever-j)resent  idea  of 
the  farmer,  and  by  gathering  all  offals,  andmak 
ing  manure  in  any  conceivable  way,  he  does  not 
only  by  green  manuring,  such  as  ploughing  clo 
ver  under,  but  by  stable,  factory,  street,  and 
dwelling  manure,  take  good  care  to  return  to 
mother  earth  the  rental  she  requires,  and  to  do 
it  without  grudging,  and  with  compound  inter- 
est. Soil  is  only  there  exhausted,  where  crops 
are  raised  which  are  entirely  removed,  and  of 
which  nothing  is  returned  to  the  soil — for  in 
stance  tobacco.  This  is  very  little  the  case  in 
Europe.  The  fine  wheat  crops  which  smile  upon 
the  traveller,  as  he  is  rushed  past  them  by  rail- 
road speed,  would  be  an  impossibility  if  the  idea 
of  exhaustion  were  true.  The  meadows,  too, 
which  are  mown  thrice  every  year,  and  each  time 
give  a  good  crop,  and  have  been  so  mown  for  ages, 
contradict  this  exhaustion  theory.  No  !  the 
European  farmer  and  his  land  are  always  on  good 
terms  with  each  other.  The  man  yields  good 
husbandry,  and  the  lands  yield  good  crops. — 
Charles  Reemelin. —  OMo  Farmer, 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
T.  H.  BENTON  AND  THE  WORD  LADY." 

Tremont  House,  Boston,  Jan.  9,  1857. 
In  my  letter  dated  on  Christmas  day,  and 
kindly  inserted  in  your  columns,  I  made  some 
off-hand  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  the  word  "  woman"  instead  of 
"  lady."  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  which 
Shakspeare's  maxim  more  fully  applies,  that  "  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet;" 
but  I  confess  to  a  strong  preference  of  the  now 
unfashionable  term  over  the  more  elegant  one  so 
frequently  substituted  for  it. 

In  stating  my  objections  to  the  latter,  I  ob 
served  that  it  was  not  found  in  the  Bible  nor  in 
any  Greek  or  Boman  book  ;  and  this  remark  has 
not  only  procured  for  me  the  honor  of  several 
private  communications,  but  has  been  the  subject 
of  comment — jocose  and  serious — in  many  re 
spectable  journals.  May  I  ask  the  accustomed 
courtesy  of  the  Intelligencer  for  the  insertion  of 
a  collective  reply  ? 

As  I  was  writing  a  letter  currents  calamo,  and 
not  delivering  a  philological  lecture,  I  did  not 
enter  at  length  or  with  technical  precision  into 
the  subject ;  but  what  I  meant  to  say  and  what 
I  did  say  was,  that  the  word  to  which  I  objected 
was  not  found  in  any  Greek  or  Boman  book,  nor 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  from 
my  connecting  the  Bible  with  Greek  and  Latin 
books,  that  I  spoke  of  originals,  not  translations. 
If,  therefore,  some  diligent  critic  should  find  the 
word  "  lady"  in  an  English  version  of  Cicero  or 
Plutarch,  (which  might  easily  be  done,)  it  would 
not  conflict  with  my  statement.  Nor  is  that 
statement  affected  by  the  discovery  made  by 
several  of  my  correspondents  and  newspaper 
censors,  (by  the  help  of  a  Concordance  ?}  that 
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the  same  word, occurs  in  three  books  in  the  Old  I  think 
^  |Testament  and  one  of  the  New  in  our  English  subject, 
version  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  here  a  new  wonder  occurs.  What  could 
^'  ^Benton  mean  by  saying  'that  the  English  word 
'*lady'^  was  not  found  in  any  Latin,  Greek  or 
Hebrew  book  ?  Was  he  guilty  of  the  monstrous 
"''^  platitude  (as  some  of  my  sagacious  commentators 
^^^f  intimate)  of  asserting  that  the  English  language 
is  not  Latin,  Greek,  nor  Hebrew ;  or  did  he  mean 
something  rational,  coherent,  and  bearing  on  the 
subject  ? 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  again  accused  of  ^^egotism'^ 
if  I  think  the  latter  a  little  more  probable.  I 
mean  to  urge  that  it  furnished  a  presumption 
^'•against  the  necessity  of  using    lady''  instead  of 
woman'^  in  ordinary  parlance,  that  no  word 
corresponding  to  the  former  existed  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  great  nations  from  which  we  derive 
the  records  of  our  religion  and  so  much  of  our 
20oi  intellectual  culture.  If  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity  on  all  occasions  spoke  of  the  female 
sex,  in  words  corresponding  with  "  woman,''  it 
seemed  to  me  at  least  probable  that  we  had  no 
need  of  any  other. 

And  here  the  occurrence  of  the  words  "  lady" 
and  "  ladies"  in  three  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  one  of  the  New,  in  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  (in  all  six  times,  while 
and  women"  I  find  hy  the  Concord- 
occur  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
times,)  confirms  my  view  of  the  subject ;  for  in 
every  one  of  those  five  or  six  cases,  as  I  learn 
from  a  friend  acquainted  with  the  originals,  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  really  imply  station 
authority  and  power — sometimes  sovereign  power 
— and  in  no  one  of  them  simply  "  woman." 

In  fact,  the  word  "  lady"  in  English  (whatever 
its  etymology,  which  is  matter  of  dispute,)  is  cer- 
tainly the  feminine  of  "  lord."  It  originally 
implied — and  when  used  in  our  admirable  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  it  unquestionably  implies — 
rank,  dignity  and  station.  As  the  mind  willingly 
transfers  to  eminent  moral  worth  the  appellatives 
of  eminent  station,  the  term  may  still  be  properly 
applied  to  those  admirable  women  in  every  rank 
of  life  who  derive  their  patent  of  nobility  from 
Heaven."  It  also  has  its  appropriate  place  in 
the  metaphorical  language  of  rhetoric,  poetry^ 
pleasantry,  and  satire,  of  which  last  I  quoted  two 
striking  examples  in  my  former  communication 
to  the  Intelligencer.  But  I  remain  of  the  opinion 
that,  for  every  purpose  of  civility,  respect,  or 
affection,  in  public  address  or  private  intercourse, 
^'  woman"  is  by  far  the  simpler,  kindlier,  and 
more  expressive  term;  and,  therefore,  young 
women''  for  the  single  and  matrons''  for  the 
married  (mater,  mothers)  are  my  usual  terms  of 
address  for  those  whom  we  cannot  honor  too 
much — nor  enough. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  though     man  that  is 
born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble," 
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shall  not  trouble 
Respectfully, 

TOHMAS 


again  on  this 


H.  Benton. 


BAYARD  TAYLOR  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

An  Hour  with  Humboldt. 

Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Berlin,  Nov.  25,  1856. 
I  came  to  Berlin,  not  to  visit  its  museums  and 
galleries,  its  magnificent  street  of  lindens,  its 
operas  and  theatres,  nor  to  mingle  in  the  gay  life 
of  its  streets  and  saloons,  but  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  and  speaking  with  the  world's  greatest 
living  man — Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

At  present,  with  his  great  age  and  his  univer- 
sal renown,  regarded  as  a  throned  monarch  in 
the  world  of  science,  his  friends  have  been  obliged, 
perforce,  to  protect  him  from  the  exhaustive 
homage  of  his  thousands  of  subjects,  and,  for 
his  own  sake,  to  make  difficult  the  ways  of  access 
to  him.  The  friend  and  familiar  companion  of 
the  King,  he  may  be  said,  equally,  to  hold  his 
own  court,  with  the  privilege,  however,  of  at 
any  time  breaking  through  the  formalities  which 
only  self-defence  has  rendered  necessary.  Some 
of  my  works,  I  knew,  had  found  their  way  into 
his  hands  :  I  was  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey 
which  would  probably  lead  me  through  regions 
which  his  feet  had  traversed  and  his  genius  il- 
lustrated, and  it  was  not  merely  a  natural  curi- 
osity which  attracted  me  toward  him.  I  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  some  German  friends,  and 
made  use  of  no  mediatory  influence,  but  simply 
dispatched  a  note  to  him,  stating  my  name  and 
object,  and  asking  for  an  interview. 

Three  days  afterward  I  received  through  the 
city  post  a  reply  in  his  own  hand,  stating  that, 
although  he  was  suffering  from  a  cold  which  had 
followed  his  removal  from  Potsdam  to  the  capi- 
tal, he  would  willingly  receive  me,  and  appointed 
1  o'clock  to-day  for  the  visit.  I  was  punctual 
to  the  minute,  and  reached  his  residence  in  the 
Oranienburger-strasse,  as  the  clock  struck.  While 
in  Berlin,  he  lives  with  his  servant  Seifert,  whose 
name  only  I  found  on  the  door.  It  was  a  plain 
two-story  house,  with  a  dull  pink  front,  and  in- 
habited, like  most  of  the  houses  in  German  cities, 
by  two  or  three  families.  The  bell-wire  over 
Seifert's  name  came  from  the  second  story.  I 
pulled  :  the  heavy  porte-cochere  opened  of  itself, 
and  I  mounted  the  steps  until  I  reached  a  second 
bell-pull,  over  a  plate  inscribed  ^'  Alexander  von 
Humboldt." 

A  stout,  square-faced  man  of  about  fifty,  whom 
I  at  once  recognized  as  Seifert,  opened  the  door 
for  me,  "  Are  you  Herr  Taylor  ?"  he  asked  ; 
and  added,  on  receiving  my  reply  ;  "  His  Excel- 
lency is  ready  to  receive  you."  He  ushered  me 
into  a  room  filled  with  stuff"ed  birds  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history ;  then  int3  a  large  li- 
brary, which  apparently  contained  the  gifts  of 
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authors,  artists,  and  men  of  science.  I  walked 
between  two  long  tables  heaped  with  sumptuous 
folios,  to  the  further  door,  which  opened  into  the 
study.  Those  who  have  seen  the  admirable 
colored  lithograph  of  Hildebrand's  picture,  know 
precisely  how  the  room  looks.  There  was  the 
plain  table,  the  writing-desk  covered  with  letters 
and  manuscripts,  the  little  green  sofa,  and  the 
same  maps  and  pictures  on  the  drab-colored 
walls.  The  picture  had  been  so  long  hanging  in 
my  own  room  at  home,  that  I  at  once  recognized 
each  particular  object. 

Seifert  went  to  an  inner  door,  announced  my 
name,  and  Humboldt  immediately  appeared.  He 
came  up  to  me  with  a  heartiness  and  cordiality 
which  made  me  feel  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  inquired 
whether  we  should  converse  in  English  or  Ger- 
man. Your  letter,''  said  he,  "  was  that  of  a 
German,  and  you  must  certainly  speak  the  lan- 
guage familiarly  ;  but  I  am  also  in  the  constant 
habit  of  using  English."  He  insisted  on  my 
taking  one  end  of  the  green  sofa,  observing  that 
he  rarely  sat  upon  it  himself,  then  drew  up  a 
plain  cane- bottomed  chair  and  seated  himself 
beside  it,  asking  me  to  speak  a  little  louder  than 
usual,  as  his  hearing  was  not  so  acute  as  for- 
merly. 

As  I  looked  at  the  majestic  old  man,  the  line 
of  Tennyson,  describing  Wellington,  came  into 
my  mind  :  Oh,  good  gray  head,  which  all  men 
know."  The  first  impression  made  by  Hum- 
boldt's face  is  that  of  a  broad  and  genial  human- 
ity. His  massive  brow,  heavy  with  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  nearly  a  century,  bends  forward  and 
overhangs  his  breast,  like  a  ripe  ear  of  corn,  but 
as  you  look  below  it,  a  pair  of  clear  blue  eyes, 
almost  as  bright  and  steady  as  a  child's,  meet 
your  own.  In  those  eyes  you  read  that  trust  in 
man,  that  immortal  youth  of  the  heart,  which 
make  the  snows  of  eighty-seven  Winters  lie  so 
lightly  upon  his  head.  You  trust  him  utterly 
at  the  first  glance,  and  you  feel  that  he  will  trust 
you,  if  you  are  worthy  of  it.  I  had  approached 
him  with  a  natural  feeling^  of  reverence,  but  in 
five  minutes  I  found  that  I  loved  him,  and  could 
talk  with  him  as  freely  as  with  a  friend  of  my 
own  age.  His  nose,  mouth  and  chin  have  the 
heavy  Teutonic  character,  whose  genuine  type 
always  expresses  an  honest  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness. 

I  was  most  surprised  by  the  youthful  charac- 
ter of  his  face.  I  knew  that  he  had  been  fre- 
quently indisposed  during  the  present  year,  and 
had  been  told  that  he  was  beginning  to  show  the 
marks  of  his  extreme  age ;  but  I  should  not  have 
suspected  him  of  being  over  seventy-five.  His 
wrinkles  are  few  and  small,  and  his  skin  has  a 
smoothness  and  delicacy  rarely  seen  in  old  men. 
His  hair,  although  snow-white,  is  still  abundant, 
his  step  slow  but  firm,  and  his  manner  active 
almost  to  restlessness.    He  sleeps  but  four  hours 


out  of  the  twenty-four,  reads  and  replies  to  h 
daily  rain  of  letters,  and  sufi"ers  no  single  occu: 
rence  of  the  least  interest  in  any  part  of  th 
world  to  escape  his  attention.    I  could  not  pe 
ceive  that  his  memory,  the  first  mental  faculty  t 
show  decay,  is  at  all  impaired.  He  talks  rapidlv 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease,  never  hesitatin 
for  a  word,  whether  in  English  or  German,  and" 
in  fact,  seemed  to  be  unconscious  which  lauguag 
he  was  using,  as  he  changed  five  or  six  times  i; 
the  course  of  the  conversation.    He  did  not  re 
main  in  his  chair  more  than  ten  minutes  at 
time,  frequently  getting  up  and  walking  abou 
the  room,  now  and  then  pointing  to  a  picture  o 
opening  a  book  to  illustrate  some  remark. 

He  began  by  referring  to  my  Winter  journe; 
into  Lapland.       Why  do  you  choose  the  Win ! 
ter  ?"  he  asked  :    ''Your  experiences  will  b(i  j 
very  interesting,  it  is  true,  but  will  you  not  suf  {  { 
fer  from  the  severe  cold?"    "  That  remains  t(,  j 
be  seen,"  1  answered.  "  I  have  tried  all  climate; li 
except  the  Arctic  without  the  least  injury.  Tht 
last  two  years  of  my  travels  were  spent  in  trop' 
ical  countries,  and  now  I  wish  to  have  the  strong 
est  possible  contrast."    "  That  is  quite  natural,'' 
he  remarked,  "  and  I  can  understand  how  your  oh 
ject  in  travel  must  lead  you  to  seek  such  contrasts; 
but  you  must  possess  a  remarkably  healthy  organ 
ization."  '' You  doubtless  know,  from  your  own 
experience,"  I  said,  ^'  that  nothing  preserves  a 
man's  vitality  like  travel."       Yery  true,"  he 
answered,  "if  it  does  not  kill  at  the  outset.  For 
my  part,  I  keep  my  health  everywhere,  like 
yourself.    During  five  years  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  I  passed  through  the  midst 
of  black  vomit  and  yellow  fever  untouched." 

I  spoke  of  my  projected  visit  to  Eussia,  and 
my  desire  to  traverse  the  Russian-Tartar  pro 
vinces  of  Central  Asia.  The  Kirghiz  steppes  heiJiQ^^ 
said,  were  very  monotonous ;  fifty  miles  gave  you 
the  picture  of  a  thousand;  but  the  people  were  ex 
ceedingly  interesting.  If  I  desired  to  go  there,  I 
would  have  no  difl&culty  in  passing  through  them 
to  the  Chinese  frontier;  but  the  southern  provinces 
of  Siberia,  he  thought,  would  best  repay  me.  The 
scenery  among  the  Altai  Mountains  was  very 
grand.  From  his  window  in  one  of  the  Siberian 
towns,  he  had  counted  eleven  peaks  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  The  Kirghizes,  he  added,  were 
among  the  few  races  whose  habits  had  remained 
unchanged  for  thousands  of  years,  and  they  had 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  combining  a  monas 
tic  with  a  monadic  life.  They  were  partly  Budd 
hist  and  partly  Mussulman,  and  their  monkish 
sects  followed  the  different  clans  in  their  wan- 
derings, carrying  on  their  devotions  in  the  en- 
campments, inside  of  a  sacred  circle  marked  out 
by  spears.  He  had  seen  their  ceremonies,  and 
was  struck  with  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

Humboldt's  recollections  of  the  Altai  Moun 
tains  naturally  led  him  to  speak  of  the  Andes 
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<■  You  have  travelled  in  Mexico/'  said  he  ;  do 
'ou  not  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
inest  mountains  in  the  world  are  those  single 
ones  of  perpetual  snow  rising  out  of  the  splen- 
[id  vegetation  of  the  tropics  ?    The  Himalayas, 
Jthough  loftier,  can  scarcely  make  an  equal  im- 
iression  ;  they  lie  further  to  the  north,  without 
he  belt  of  tropical  growths,  and  their  sides  are 
ireary  and  sterile  in  comparison.  You  remember 
)rizaba/^  continued  he;  ''here  is  an  engraving 
rom  a  rough  sketch  of  mine.    I  hope  you  will 
ind  it  correct. He  rose  and  took  down  the 
llustrated  folio  which  accompanied  the  last  edi- 
ion  of  his  *'  Minor  Writings,''  turned  over  the 
aves,  and  recalled,  at  each  plate,  some  remi- 
iscence  of  his  American  travel.  "  I  still  think," 
e  remarked  as  he  closed  the  book,    that  Chim- 
iOrazo  is  the  grandest  mountain  in  the  world." 
Among  the  objects  in  his  study  was  a  living 
ameleon,  in  a  box  with  a  glass  lid.  The  animal, 
hich  was  about  six  inches  long,  was  lazily  doz- 
|7'  ^  ig  on  a  bed  of  sand,  with  a  big  blue-fly  (the 
'^^^  neonscious  provision  for  his  dinner)  perched 
"""^Sj  ipon  his  back.       He  has  just  been  sent  to  me 
rom  Smyrna,"  said  Humboldt;   ''he  is  very 
listless  and  unconcerned  in  his  manner."  Just 
ben  the  chameleon  opened  one  of  his  long,  tub- 
lar  eyes,  and  looked  up  at  us.    "  A  peculiarity 
™  f  this  animal,"  he  continued,  "  is  the  power  of 
aoking  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time. 
|Ie  can  turn  one  eye  toward  heaven,  while  the 
ither  inspects  the  earth.    There  are  many  cler- 
yrnen  who  have  the  same  power." 

After  showing  me  some  of  Hildebrand's  water- 
olor  drawings,  he  returned  to  his  seat  and  be- 
an to  converse  about  American  affairs,  with 
^hich  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  familiar.  He 
poke  with  great  admiration  of  Col.  Fremont, 
rhose  defeat  he  profoundly  regretted.  "  But  it 
s  at  least  a  most  cheering  sign/'  he  said,  "  and 
n  omen  of  good  for  your  country,  that  more 
han  half  a  million  of  men  supported  by  their 
otes  a  man  of  Fremont's  character  and  achieve- 
Qents."  With  regard  to  Buchanan,  he  said : 
I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  his  Ostend  Mani- 
esto  not  long  since,  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
)ublished,  and  I  could  not  characterize  its  spirit 
y  any  milder  term  than  savage.''  He  also 
poke  of  our  authors,  and  inquired  particularly 
fter  Washington  Irving,  whom  he  had  once 
een.  I  told  him  I  had  the  fortune  to  know  Mr. 
.rving,  and  had  seen  him  not  long  before  leaving 
!^ew-York.  "  He  must  be  at  least  fifty  years 
>ld/'  said  Humboldt.  "  He  is  seventy,"  I  an- 
swered, "  but  as  young  as  ever."  "  Ah  !"  said 
le,  "  I  have  lived  so  long  that  I  have  almost 
est  the  consciousness  of  time.  I  belong  to  the 
ige  of  Jefferson  and  G-allatin,  and  I  heard  of 
VYashington's  death  while  travelling  in  South 
America." 

I  have  repeated  but  the  smallest  portion  of 
bis  conversation,  which  flowed  on  in  an  uninter- 
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rupted  stream  of  the  richest  knowledge.  On  re- 
calling it  to  my  mind,  after  leaving,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  great  a  number  of  subjects  he 
had  touched  upon,  and  how  much  he  had  said  or 
seemed  to  have  said — for  he  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  placing  a  subject  in  the  clearest  and  most 
vivid  light  by  a  few  luminous  words — concerning 
each.  He  thought,  as  he  talked,  without  efi'ort. 
I  should  compare  his  brain  to  the  Fountain  of 
Vaucluse — a  still,  deep  and  tranquil  pool,  with- 
out a  ripple  on  its  surface,  but  creating  a  river 
by  its  overflow.  He  asked  me  many  questions, 
but  did  not  always  wait  for  an  answer,  the 
question  itself  suggesting  some  reminiscence, 
orsome  thought  which  he  had  evident  pleasure  in 
expressing.  I  sat  or  walked,  following  his  move- 
ments, an  eager  listener,  and  speaking  in  alter- 
nate English  and  German,  until  the  time  which 
he  had  granted  to  me  had  expired.  Seifert  at 
length  reappeared  and  said  to  him  in  a  manner 
at  once  respectful  and  familiar,  "  It  is  time/'  and 
I  took  my  leave. 

"  You  have  travelled  much,  and  seen  many 
ruins,"  said  Humboldt,  as  he  gave  me  his  hand 
again  ;  "  now  you  have  seen  one  more."  "  Not 
a  ruin,"  I  could  not  help  replying,  "  but  a  pyra- 
mid." For  I  pressed  the  hand  which  had  touched 
those  of  Frederick  the  Great,,  of  Forster,  the 
companion  of  Capt.  Cook,  of  Klopstock  and 
Schiller,  of  Pitt,  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  the 
Marshals  of  the  Empire,  Jefi'erson,  Ham.ilton, 
Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  Cuvier,  La  Place, 
Gay-Lussac,  Beethoven,  Walter  Scott — in  short, 
of  every  great  man  whom  Europe  has  produced 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  I  looked  not 
only  into  the  eyes  which  had  seen  this  living 
history  of  the  world  pass  by,  scene  after  scene, 
till  the  actors  retired  one  by  one,  to  return  no 
more,  but  had  beheld  the  cataract  of  Atures  and 
the  forests  of  the  Cassiquiare,  Chimborazo,  the 
Amazon  and  Popocatapetl,  the  Altaian  Alps  of 
Siberia,  the  Tartar  steppes  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Such  a  splendid  circle  of  experience  well  befits 
a  life  of  such  generous  devotion  to  science.  I 
have  never  seen  so  sublime  an  example  of  old 
age — crowned  with  imperishable  success,  full  of 
the  ripest  wisdom,  cheered  and  sweetened  by  the 
noblest  attributes  of  the  heart.  A  ruin,  indeed  ! 
No  :  a  human  temple,  perfect  as  the  Parthenon. 

As  I  was  passing  out  through  the  cabinet  of 
Natural  History,  Seifert's  voice  arrested  me.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  but  do  you 
know  what  this  is  ?"  pointing  to  the  antlers  of  a 
Rocky  Mountain  elk.  "  Of  course  I  do,"  said 
I,  *'  I  have  helped  to  eat  many  of  them."  He 
then  pointed  out  the  other  specimens,  and  took 
me  into  the  library  to  show  me  some  drawings 
by  his  son-in-law,  Muhlhausen,  who  had  accom- 
panied Lieut.  Whipple  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  He  also  showed  me  a  very 
elaborate  specimen  of  bead-work,  in  a  gilt  frame. 
"This,"  he  said,  "is  the  work  of  a  Kirghiz 
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princess,  who  presented  it  to  His  Excellency  when 
we  were  on  our  journey  to  Siberia/'  "  You 
accompanied  His  Excellency  then I  asked. 
"  Yes,"  said  he^  "  ive  were  there  in  '29/'  Sei- 
fert  is  justly  proud  of  having  shared  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  the  fortunes  of  his  master.  There 
was  a  ring,  and  a  servant  came  to  announce  a 
visitor.  "  Ah,  the  Prince  Ypsilanti,"  said  he  : 
^'  don't  let  him  in;  don't  let  a  single  soul  in ;  I 
must  go  down  and  dress  His  Excellency.  Sir, 
excuse  me — yours,  most  respectfully,"  and 
bowed  himself  out.  As  I  descended  to  the 
street;  I  passed  Prince  Ypsilanti  on  the  stairs. 

B.  T. 


A  poetical  epistle  from  Henry  Ware  to  his  wife^  writ- 
ten in  1828,  during  a  journey  on  horsthacJc  into  Ver- 
mont, 

TO  MARY. 
Dear  Mary,  'tis  the  fourteenth  day 

Since  I  was  parted  from  your  side  ; 
And  still  upon  my  lengtiiening  way 

In  solitude  I  ride  ; 
But  not  a  word  has  come  to  tell 
If  those  I  left  at  home  are  well. 

1  am  not  of  an  anxious  mind, 

Nor  prone  to  cherish  useless  fear ; 

Yet  oft,  methinks,  the  very  wind 
Is  whispering  in  my  ear, 

That  many  an  evil  may  take  place 

Within  a  fortnight's  narrow  space. 

'Tis  true,  indeed  ;  disease  and  pain 

May  all  this  while  have  been  your  lot ; 

And,  when  I  reach  my  home  again, 
Death  may  have  marked  the  spot. 

I  need  but  dwell  on  thoughts  like  these, 

To  be  as  wretched  as  I  please. 

But  no, —  a  happier  thought  is  mine  ; 

The  absent,  like  the  present  scene. 
Is  guided  by  a  Friend  Divine, 

Who  bids  us  wait  serene 
The  issues  of  that  gracious  will. 
Which  mingles  good  with  every  ill. 

And  who  should  feel  this  tranquil  trust 

In  that  Benignant  One  above, — 
Who  ne'er  forgets  that  we  are  dust, 

And  rules  with  pitying  love, — 
Like  us,  who  both  have  just  been  led 
Back  from  the  confines  of  the  dead  ? 
Like  us,  who,  'mid  the  various  hours 

That  make  life's  changeful  wilderness, 
Have  always  found  its  suns  and  showers 

Alike  designed  to  bless  ? 
Led  on  and  taught  as  we  have  been, 
Distrust  indeed  would  be  a  sin. 
Darkness,  'tis  true,  and  death  must  come  ; 

But  they  should  bring  us  no  dismay  ; 
They  are  but  guides  to  lead  us  home, 

And  then  to  pass  away. 
Oh,  who  will  keep  a  troubled  tuind, 
That  knows  this  glory  is  designed? 
Then,  dearest,  present  or  apart, 

An  equal  calmness  let  us  wear  ; 
Let  steadfast  Faith  control  the  heart. 

And  still  its  throbs  of  care. 
We  may  not  lean  on  things  of  dust ; 
But  Heaven  is  worthy  all  our  trust. 
Salisbury  and  Vergennes,  Sept.  4th  and  5th. 
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Through  night  comes  the  morning ;  if  darkness  e 
tomb, 

With  the  veil  of  its  horror,  creation  from  sight. 
Never  mind,  never  mind  !  after  midnight's  deep  gl 
Comes  the  glory  of  sunrise,  in  love  and  in  light 

Through  storm  comes  the  calm  ;  when  o'er  earth  ai 
through  heaven. 
The  hurricane's  thunder-wheel  echoing  goes, 
Never  mind,  never  mind  !  after  storm-souiids  are  give 
Comes  the  stillness,  the  calmness,  the  peace  of  r 
pose ! 

Through  frost  comes  the  spring ;  when  the  north  wii 
sweeps  past. 
Benumbing  the  sap  in  the  woodland  and  bowers, 
Never  mind,  never  mind  !  after  winter's  fierce  bl 
Comes  spring,  whispering  softly  of  leaves  and" 
flowers  ! 


Through  strife  comes  the  conquest ;  when  trials  atten 
And  dangers  and  conflicts  around  thee  increase 

Never  mind,  never  mind  !  when  the  struggle  shall  en 
Comes  the  voice  of  rejoicing,  the  sweet  tones 
peace. 

Through  toil  comes  repose  ;  if  at  midsummer  noon 
The  heathas  o'erpowered  thee,  and  labor  oppresse 

Never  mind,  never  mind !  for  the  cool  evening  soon 
In  the  sweetness  of  slumber  shall  soothe  thee  to  ree 

Through  the  cross  comes  the  crown  !  when  the  car 
of  this  life. 

Like  giants  in  strength,  may  to  crush  thee  combin 
Never  mind,  never  mind  ;  after  sorrow's  sad  strife. 
Shall  the  peace  and  the  crown  of  salvation  be  thin 

Through  woe  comes  delight :  if  at  evening  thou  sig 
And  thy  soul  still  at  midnight  in  sorrow  appears 

Never  mi^id,  never  mind  !  for  the  morning  is  nigh 
Whose  sunbeams  of  gladness  shall  dry  up  thy  tear 

Through  death  comes  our  life  :  to  the  portal  of  pain 
Through  Time's  thistle  "fields  are  our  weary  ste; 
driven ; 

Never  mind,  never  mind  !  through  this  passage  we  gaj 
The  mansions  of  light  and  the  portals  of  heaven. 
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VOLCANOES — THEIR    NATURE    AND    THE   PHI  P^^of 


NOMENA  TJSUALLY  ATTENDANT  ON  THEIR 
ACTION. 

A  volcano  is  an  opening  in  the  earth's  crus 
bearing  the  general  appearance  of  a  vent  for 
subterranean  fires.  The  geographical  distribi 
tion  of  volcanoes  is  very  considerable.  They  ai 
found  in  every  zone  from  the  equator  to  the  pole 
Several  thousands  of  them  are  known,  some  eii 
tinct,  others  still  in  a  state  of  activity. 

The  matters  ejected  by  a  volcano,  consist 
smoke,  ashes,  alluvium  and  lava,  with  the  a** 
companiments  of  thunder,  lightning,  violent  cort 
cussions  of  the  earth,  wind  and  rain. 

Smoke  usually  precedes  all  other  eruptive  aj 
pearances,  audit  consists  for  the  most  part  ( 
steam,  so  long  as  it  exhibits  a  whitish  color, 
moderate  degree  of  heat  in  the  crater  is  capabl 
of  producing  it.  This  steam  is  seldom  pure 
but  generally  associated  with  other  gases,  sue 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  aci 
gas.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  easily  recognise 
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)y  its  disagreeable  smell,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
raS;  by  its  white  fumes  and  stifliifg  odor. 

The  Ashes  generally  appear  in  the  middle  or 
M)wards  the  end  of  a  volcanic  out-break,  and  con- 
sist of  the  substance  of  the  lava  finely  divided. 
Che  ash  resembles  in  appearance  fine  powder  or 
)oarse  gravel,  and  in  this  state  is  called  volcanic 
jand.  In  both  forms  the  ash  is  carried  upwards 
by  the  force  of  the  ascending  vapor  with  which 
it  is  intermingled.  This  causes  the  dark  ap- 
pearance of  the  fumes,  and  the  dim  and  troubled 
character  of  the  sunlight  during  an  eruption ) 
for  the  ash  fills  the  air  in  such  quantities,  and 
falls  down  again  so  slowly  and  in  such  a  finely 
divided  condition,  that  it  necessarily  interrupts 
the  free  passage  of  '  ' 
of  this  fine 
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light  from  the  sun.  The 
division  of  the  lava  is  not 
known.     It  is  most  probable  that  the  ash  is 
Formed  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
ascaping  gas  through  the  melted  lava,  which 
•Mil (| scatters  the  particles  of  the  fiery  river  asunder, 
nd  these  cooling,  form  those  clouds  of  ashes 
which  descend  on  the  surrounding  plains. 

Alluvium. — During  the  eruption,  or  after  the 
mtbreak  of  the  lava,  enormous  masses  of  steam 
irise  from  the  crater  or  mouth  of  the  volcano, 
which  is  condensed  by  the  cold  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding its  summit ;  this  sometimes  produces 
violent  showers  of  rain,  even  in  countries  where, 
under  other  circumstances,  these  appearances  are 
36 ti  quite  unknown.    In  this  manner,  floods  are  oc- 
hoas^  casioned,  which,  pouring  themselves  over  the 
pean  dust-like  ashes  and  light  dross  ejected  from  the 
volcano,  ultimately  develop  into  torrents  of  mud, 
which  on  account  of  their  rapid  motion,  are 
sometimes  equally  as  destructive  as  the  floods  of 
'T  ''||fiery  lava. 

Lava. — This  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  volcanic  action,  and  is  satisfactory 
proof  that  in  the  inside  of  the  earth  a  high  de- 
„  pj  igree  of  heat  predominates.  Almost  all  volcanoes 
have,  as  a  common  character,  a  conical  outward 
figure,  and  at  their  summit  a  funnel-formed  de- 
pression called  the  crater,  which  penetrates  to 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  forms  a  channel 
through  which  the  fiery  fluid  materials  of  the 
earth's  nucleus  are  poured  on  the  earth's  sur- 
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A  few  explanatory  remarks  are  required  in 
this  place.  The  most  distinguished  scientific 
men  now  living,  favor  the  opinion  that  the  earth 
was  at  one  time  an  immense  sphere  of  nebulous 
matter,  and  that  all  the  elements  which  now 
enter  into  the  composition  of  its  solid  and  fluid 
parts  then  existed,  comparatively  speaking,  un- 
combined  and  in  the  gaseous  form.  In  the 
course  of  immense  periods  of  time,  the  attrac- 
tive forces  among  the  elements  gradually  pre- 
dominated over  the  repulsive,  the  nebulous 
matter  condensed  about  a  common  centre,  evolved 
heat  and  light,  and  the  earth  became  a  radiant 
star,  or  selt-luminous  body.    Another  cycle  of 


ages  elapsed,  during  which  there  was  a  continual 
loss  of  heat  from  the  surface,  by  free  radiation 
into  the  stellar  spaces ;  the  condensing  and  cool- 
ing processes  consequently  went  on,  and,  ulti- 
mately, that  surface  was  cooled  down  to  solid 
crust,  which  now  envelops  the  fiery  nucleus. 
The  earth  is,  therefore,  at  present,  an  opaque  or 
dark  body,  and,  if  these  views  be  correct,  it  is 
an  extinguished  star.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  intensely 
heated  fluid  spheroid,  covered  with  a  crust  of 
badly  conducting  solid  matter  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  in  thickness,  which  bears  about  the 
same  relative  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  its  yet 
fiery  interior,  as  the  shell  of  an  egg  does  to  its 
fluid  contents. 

These  views  are  not  at  variance  with  any  known 
facts,  and  are  supported  by  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  which  is  really  such  as  would  be  assumed 
by  a  fluid  mass ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that  its 
temperature  increases  from  its  surface  to  its  in- 
terior. A  series  of  observations  made  in  several 
of  the  principal  lead  and  silver  mines  in  Saxony, 
gave  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  sixty- 
five  feet  of  descent.  In  this  case  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  introduced  into  cavities  pur- 
posely cut  in  the  solid  rock,  at  depths  varying 
from  200  to  900  feet.  This  increase  of  heat 
does  not,  however,  follow  the  same  law  over  the 
whole  earth  ;  for  in  other  mines  it  is  necessary 
to  descend  thrice  as  far  for  each  degree  of  tem- 
perature. If  we  adopt  M.  Cordier's  estimate  of 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  forty-five  feet  of 
depth,  as  the  mean  result,  and  assume  that  the 
temperature  increases  below  in  the  same  ratio, 
at  the  depth  of  two  miles,  the  earth  would  have 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water;  and  at  the 
depth  of  about  twenty-four  miles  we  should  ar- 
rive at  the  melting  point  of  iron;  a  heat  sufii- 
cient  to  fuse  rocks  and  all  known  substances. 

Volcanoes  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  open- 
ings through  the  earth's  crust,  which  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  fiery  fluid  in  its  interior. 
The  high  temperature  of  the  lava  which,  when 
it  first  issues  forth  from  the  mountain,  glows 
with  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  when  compared 
with  the  law  of  the  increase  of  temperature  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior,  proves  that  it  must 
rise  from  vast  depths  in  the  earth.  Lifted  by 
great  mechanical  pressure,  it  rises  in  the  tubular 
passages  of  the  mountain,  and  if  the  sides  of  the 
cone  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the 
hydrostatic  pressure,  it  may  overflow  the  walls  of 
the  crater  at  the  top  of  the  volcano,  as  happened 
in  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  to  whose  very  summit 
Humboldt  traced  a  stream  of  vitreous  lava.  But 
generally  the  lava,  owing  to  the  accumulated 
hydrostatic  pressure,  makes  for  itself  a  lateral 
passage  through  the  flanks  of  the  mountain ;  and 
the  thunder-tones  and  violent  concussions  of  the 
earth  which  accompanied  the  efitort  at  its  eleva- 
tion, gradually  subside  as  the  sun  bright  flood 
rolls  forth  from  its  side. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  word  smoke,  as 
applied  to  volcanic  appearances,  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  peculiar  sense  ;  that  the  smoke  of  a 
volcano  consists  of  steam  intermingled  with  vari- 
ous gases  and  volcanic  ashes,  or  lava,  in  a  finely 
comminuted  state ;  so  also  the  word  flame  is  some- 
what restricted  in  its  application.  The  flames 
of  a  volcano  are  rarely,  if  ever,  derived  from  in- 
flammatory gases,  but  are  rather  the  result  of  the 
light  emitted  from  the  showers  of  incandescent 
or  red-hot  rocks  and  fragments  of  lava,  which  it 
is  perpetually  throwing  upwards ;  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  solar  splendors  of  the  lava  in  its  in- 
terior, by  the  clouds  surrounding  its  summit. 

There  is  something  tremendous  in  the  thought 
that  we  are  only  separated  by  a  few  miles  of  solid 
rock  from  a  fiery  fluid,  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  and  whose 
stormy  undulations  produce  earthquakes^  by  which 
the  solid  strata  of  the  earth's  crust  are  shattered 
and  dislocated.  Every  region  of  the  globe  bears 
proof  of  the  fierceness  of  these  internal  fires, 
which  have  piled  up  the  rocks  into  hills,  and  the 
hills  into  mountains.  When  nature  is  thus  con- 
vulsed, the  earth  is  draped  in  mourning;  the 
heat  and  poisonous  exhalations  destroy  all  vege- 
tation and  animal  life.  For  miles  around  a 
volcano,  after  an  eruption,  nothing  is  visible  but 
sterility  and  death.  With  the  return  of  a  more 
peaceful  era,  the  earth  again  becomes  covered 
with  fertility  and  life.  Vegetation,  in  all  its  end- 
less diversified  forms  of  beauty,  once  more  adorns 
its  surface,  and  hides  from  vulgar  observation  the 
terrible  convulsions  of  the  past,  and  amidst  those 
trees  and  flowers  animal  life  again  disports  itself 
in  its  wonted  security  and  happiness.  Thus  is  a 
green,  lovely,  but  flimsy  mantle  been  repeatedly 
thrown  as  it  were  in  charity  and  kindness  over 
the  evidence  of  former  disturbances,  and  over 
the  proofs  of  the  convulsive  throes  through  which 
our  planet  has  passed  in  the  several  stages  of  its 

gestation.  C  s. 

Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 


THE  ICE  IN  THE  EAST  RIVER. 

During  yesterday  forenoon  the  East  River  was 
almost  entirely  blockaded  with  ice,  and  the  ferry- 
boats were  only  able  to  make  occasional  trips. 
In  the  afternoon  the  north-easterly  wind  started 
some  of  the  ice  down  the  river  and  allowed  more 
frequent  passage  of  the  boats  on  some  of  the 
upper  ferries.  About  4  o'clock  the  beam  of  one 
of  the  Houston  street  ferry-boats  stopped  on  the 
centre,  and  she  was  drifted  to  a  dock  some  dis- 
tance below  the  Navy  Yard.  The  Peck-slip 
boats  made  occasional  trips  during  the  day-time 
and  were  withdrawn  at  dark.  On  Saturday  eve- 
ning the  trips  on  this  ferry  were  discontinued 
about  dark,  and  hundreds  of  persons  were  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  Fulton  ferry  or  go  by  the  way 


of  Grrand  street.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  mornini 
a  Grand-street*boat  left  the  New- York  side  am 
did  not  return  again  until  2  o'clock  A.  M. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  river  at  Wall  stre 
ferry  was  blocked  up  and  hundreds  of  people 
were  crossing  upon  the  ice.  The  ships  Unio; 
from  New-Orleans,  and  Charles  Holmes  fronJ 
Havana  were  stuck  in  the  ice  for  some  time,  anc 
finally  were  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  thei 
way  to  Jersey  City. 

The  Staten  Island  boats  up  to  Saturday  even 
ing  have  made  their  trips  with  considerable  reg 
ularity.  Yesterday  but  one  trip  was  made.  The 
Huguenot  come  up  to  the  city  from  Port  Rich 
mond  in  the  morning,  and  left  again  at  11  A.  M 
on  her  return.  There  were  no  boats  from  Quar 
antine  in  consequence  of  the  north-east  wind 
forcing  immense  masses  of  ice  upon  that  shore, 
also  preventing  the  arrival  and  departure  oi 
vessels. 

The  Hamilton  Avenue,  South  of  Wall  street 
ferries  were  laid  up  yesterday. 

The  Herald  gives  the  following  account  ofljife 
the  ice-crossing  on  Saturday  : 

Notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of  ice 
that  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  our  harbor 
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and  rivers,  it  is  very  unusual  for  it  to  accumu-i  ^}\ 
late  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  admit  of  a 
passage-way  across  either  of  the  great  rivers 
that  wash  our  shores.  This  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, occurred  once  in  the  year  1852,  when  the 
East  River  was  frozen  across  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  thousands  of  people  passed  over  to  thelf^'^^ 
other  side — it  being  considered  a  great  feat  to 
do  so. 

^' The  same  circumstance  occurred  yesterday, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  persons  must  f" 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  walk, 
instead  of  sail,  from  New-York  to  Brooklyn  and?||!'; 
back.  I',^ 

On  the, change  of  the  tide  yesterday  morning,  ji 
the  vast  floes  of  ice  in  the  bay  were  swept  up  [: 
the  East  River,  which  being  already  full  of  ice,  jj, 
soon  wedged  together  and  formed  a  homogeneous 
mass,  extending  from  shore  to  shore,  and  bound- 
ed on  the  North  by  the  Fulton  Ferry,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  South  Ferry.  The  fact  that  the 
river  was  frozen  across  soon  became  known,  and 
about  lOi  o'clock  the  first  adventurous  traveller 
made  his  way  over  to  the  Brooklyn  side.  The 
news  spread,  and  soon  a  continuous  stream  kept 
pouring  across  from  the  foot  of  Wall  street,  most 
of  whom  landed  at  Thompson's  slip  on  the  other 
side.  The  novelty  of  the  exhibition  soon  drew 
crowds  to  witness  it,  and  the  docks  and  ships 
soon  became  filled  with  interested  spectators. 
For  five  hours  the  travel  was  kept  up,  the  ice  to 
all  appearance  being  strong  enough  to  support  a 
horse  and  cart  on  any  part  traversed  by  the  mul- 
titude who  were  crossing.    Not  only  were  men 
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iand  boys  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things^ 
but  females  also  ventured  on  the  ice,  and  over  a 
hundred  of  them  passed  to  the  other  side.  The 
crowds  on  the  docks  cheered  the  courageous 
women  loudly,  and  everybody  seemed  to  think  it 
all  very  fine  fun. 

"  The  sight  was  a  magnificent  one.  Below  lay 
in  unbroken  mass  of  ice,  covering  an  area  of  five 
iquare  miles.  The  surface,  though  of  but  one 
jolor,  was  variously  tinted,  and  relieved  here  and 
there  by  moving  specks — for  such  the  men  and 
joys  on  the  river  seemed  to  be.  The  shores  on 
iither  side  were  lined  with  people  shouting,  hur- 
-ahing  and  having  a  good  time  of  it  generally, 
md  the  utmost  hilarity  prevailed. 

^'  This  continued  until  4  o'clock,  when  the 
ide  began  to  turn  and  the  water  sensibly  to 
ower  in  the  slips.  The  more  cautious  left  the 
ce  and  came  ashore,  but  it  seemed  impossible  te 
yarn  the  boys  and  men  who  were  in  the  center 
)f  the  stream. 

"  In  a  little  while  the  ice  near  the  docks  be- 
ame  fissured  on  the  New- York  side,  and  it  was 
^'  ftvident  that  the  ebb  tide  would  soon  make  short 
york  of  the  ice.  The  people  on  the  dock  saw 
md  shouted  to  those  on  the  ice  to  come 
ff  immediately  /  but  they  had  done  so  much 
houting  before  that  they  were  not  heeded.  In 
little  while  there  was  a  great  chasm  near  the 
here  this  side,  when  the  alarm  spread  to  those 
n  the  ice  to  run  to  the  other  side.  At  this  time 
early  five  hundred  persons  were  on  the  ice  and 
unning  for  the  Brooklyn  shore,  where  a  few 
;ot  off ;  but  the  ice  broke  there  also,  and  mat- 
ers began  to  look  serious,  as  all  communication 
vith.  the  shore  was  cut  off,  and  the  five  hundred 
vere  running  wildly  from  side  to  side,  not  know- 
ag  what  to  do — the  ice,  in  the  mean  time,  drift- 
Qg  slowly  down  the  river  with  a  precious  freight 
f  human  lives  upon  it. 

'  At  this  time  the  anxiety  of  the  people  on 
he  docks  was  intense,  as  it  was  feared  that  many 
Ives  would  be  lost.  While  this  fear  was  at  its 
jieight,  however,  as  if  by  magic,  three  tow-boats 
nd  numberless  small  boats  made  their  appear- 
nce  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  now  ter- 
ified  ice  bridge  travellers.  They  were  all  un- 
uccessful,  until  one  of  the  tugs,  named  the 
tl!  latler,  dashed  down  the  river  with  the  tide, 
nd  pushed  into  the  floe  so  as  to  bury  her  bow 
elletti  the  thick  drift.  A  ladder  was  then  put  out, 
TliBnd  soon  the  adventurers  were  seen  clambering 
p  to  her  decks.  All  this  was  witnessed  with 
reathless  interest  by  the  excited  crowd,  and  as 
he  men  and  boys  were  taken  off,  one  by  one, 
}ud  cheers  were  given  and  much  enthusiasm 
etrayed. 

"  At  last  the  whole  five  hundred  were  taken 
ff  by  the  different  boats,  and  the  river  in  an 
our's  time  was  entirely  clear  of  ice.  The  South 
'ulton  and  Grand  street  Ferries  were  all  running 
ithout  much  diflhculty  last  night." 


NORTH  POLE — NO   SUCH  THING  AS  APPARENT 
TIME — THE  SUN  FOREVER  IN  THE  MERIDIAN. 

Professor  Sontag,  Astronomer  to  the  Grinnell 
Expedition,'^  in  his  narrative  says,  "As  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  Pole  is  all  terra  incor/niia,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  additions  to  the  stores  of 
natural  science  a  visitor  to  those  regions  might 
be  able  to  make.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a 
new  and  wide  field  would  be  opened  for  his  in- 
vestigation. Every  thing  there  would  be  novel ; 
and  that  circumstance  alone  would  be  well  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  his  attentive  faculties.  The 
difficulties  which  would  present  themselves  to 
the  investigator  may  be  appreciated  at  home ;  but 
they  would  be  greater  or  less  according  to  circum- 
stances of  which  we  know  nothing.  We  know 
not,  for  example,  whether  the  Pole  is  covered 
with  open  water,  or  icy  sea,  or  dry  land ;  nor  do 
we  know  which  of  these  three  conditions  would 
be  most  favorable  for  investigation.  It  may  be 
presumed,  however,  that  an  open  sea  would  be, 
in  several  respects,  the  most  disadvantageous. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  in  all  probability  be 
so  deep  that  the  ship  would  be  unable  to  anchor  j 
and  the  current  might  be  too  strong  to  permit 
her  to  keep  stationary  long  enough  to  make  ac- 
curate observations.  In  the  second  place  :  if  she 
could  not  maintain  her  position  steadily  at  one 
point,  the  commander  would  experience  a  new 
embarrassment,  viz.,  as  every  meridian  must  ex- 
tend southwardly,  he  would  be  apt  to  lose  that  on 
which  he  had  approached  the  Pole — and  conse- 
quently he  would  be  at  a  loss  how  to  shape  his 
course  homeward. 

The  occurrence  of  this  strange  difficulty  will 
naturally  present  itself  as  one  among  many  novel 
phenomena  which  will  arrest  the  adventurer's  at- 
tention, and  the  following  observations  would 
probably  occur  to  him  on  the  spot.  The  time  of 
day  (to  use  that  phraseology  for  want  of  any 
other  that  would  be  more  appropriate)  would  no 
longer  be  marked  by  any  apparent  change  in  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon ;  because  to 
a  spectator  at  the  Pole  no  such  change  would  ap- 
pear, except  to  the  small  amount  of  the  daily 
change  of  declination.  Thus,  not  only  to  the 
eye,  but  also  for  the  practical  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  time  by  astronomical  observations,  the 
sun  would  appear  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours  neither  to  rise  nor  fall,  but  to  describe  a 
circle  round  the  heavens  parallel  with  the  horizon. 
Therefore,  the  usual  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
time  would  utterly  fail ;  and  indeed,  however 
startling  may  be  the  assertion,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  time,  or  the  natural  distinction  of  time, 
would  be  no  more.  This  will  appear  from  the 
consideration  that  the  idea  of  apparent  time  re- 
fers only  to  the  particular  meridian  on  which  an 
observer  happens  to  be  placed ;  and  is  marked  or 
determined  only  by  the  distance  of  the  sun,  or 
some  other  heavenly  body,  from  that  meridian. 
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Now,  as  an  observer  at  the  Pole  is  on  no  one 
meridian,  but  is  stationed  at  a  point  where  all 
meridians  meet,  it  is  evident  that  "  apparent 
time''  for  him  has  no  existence. 


A  FLEMISH  NUNNERY. 

The  nuns  never  lie  down,  but  sleep  upright.  I 
went  up  a  narrow,  corkscrew,  stone  staircase  into 
their  cells,  and  saw  these  extraordinary  beds; 
they  consist  of  a  hard  and  almost  cylindrical 
mattrass,  stuffed  with  straw,  about  three  feet  long, 
at  right  angles  to  which  is  fixed  an  equally  hard 
upright  palliasse  to  support  the  back.  There  is 
no  pillow,  neither  are  there  sheets,  and  only  one 
small  thin  blanket,  A  basin  and  ewer  of  water 
stood  on  the  ground,  and  the  sleeping  habit 
hung  on  a  peg  behind  the.  door.  There 
was  no  other  furniture.  A  small  window 
opened  on  to  the  garden,  and  the  honeysuckle 
which  embowered  it  gave  something  of  a  cheer- 
ful aspect  to  the  denuded  little  dormitory.  They 
rise  at  half-past  four,  are  only  allowed  five  minutes 
to  wash  and  dress,  and  go  down  to  chapel,  where 
they  pray  and  meditate  till  half-past  five^  when 
their  first  mass  is  said ;  this  is  always  at  a  fixed 
hour  and  is  followed  by  one  and  sometimes  two 
more.  After  these  they  remain  in  chapel  till 
half-past  eleven.  Their  first  meal,  which  they 
call  dinner,  is  at  half-past  twelve,  and  consists 
entirely  of  herbs,  vegetables,  rice,  eggs,  etc. 
Butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  what  they  call  lait 
baitu,  they  also  eat,  but  not  at  maigre  seasons. 
Their  second  and  last  meal  is  at  seven,  and  con- 
sists of  dry  bread  and  the  hiere  du  'pays.  The 
sisters  do  everything  for  themselves — washing, 
mending,  sweeping,  scouring,  etc.  The  rule  of 
the  lay-sisters  is  slightly  less  severe  in  every  par- 
ticular, but  even  this  is  ascetic  enough  to  startle 
most  secular  persons.  The  sister  who  showed  us 
the  mysteries  of  the  house  was  a  very  pleasant, 
amiable-looking  woman  of  about  thirty-five.  She 
had  a  peculiar  calm,  holy  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  expressed  herself  perfectly  happy  in 
the  life  of  which  she  had  made  choice,  now  about 
fifteen  years  since.  The  discipline  they  observed, 
she  said,  was  hon  pour  Vame  et  honpour  le  corps 
aussi.  It  seems  they  are  removed  from  house  to 
house,  to  prevent  too  great  an  attachment  to  one 
locality.  She  ahd  another  lay-sister  were  sent,  a 
short  time  ago,  on  a  mission  to  England  :  and 
this  was  another  considerable  grievance  to  her  j 
but  she  said  she  kept  her  trouble  to  herself,  and 
accepted  it  as  one  of  the  acts  of  submission  to 
the  will  of  her  superior  to  which  her  rule  bound 
her.  The  first  night  they  arrived  in  London, 
when  they  put  up  at  the  hotel,  they  were  shown 
into  a  room  where  the  beds  were,  of  course,  hori- 
zontal. This  was  a  difficulty  which  had  not 
occurred  to  them,  and  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  adopt  the  same  position  as  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  tried  it  than  they 


found  it  impossible  to  sleep ;  accordingly  the 
relinquished  the  attempt,  and  taking  the  mattrafc 
off  the  bedstead,  placed  it  half  upright  againg 
the  wall,  and  had  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfie 
with  their  ingenious  expedient. — Flemish  L 
riors. 


We  are  apt  to  call  things  by  wrong  namt 
We  will  have  prosperity  to  be  happiness,  an< 
adversity  to  be  misery  ;  though  that  is  the  school 
of  wisdom,  and  oftentimes  the  way  to  eterna 
happiness. —  Wm.  Penn. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very  quiel 
We  quote  at  $6  37  a  6  50  per  barreL  Sales  of  gooi 
brands  for  home  consumption  at  the  same  price,  am 
extra  and  fancy  brands  at  $6  75  a  8  00.  There  i 
very  liitle  export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  7. 
per  barrel.    Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  steady 
Last  sales  of  prime  new  Pennsylvania  red  were  mad 
at  $1  52  a  1  54,  and  $1  60  a  1  62  for  white.  Rye  i 
very  scarce  ;  sales  of  Penna.  at  81c.  Corn  is  scarce 
sales  of  old  yellow  at  68  and  new  yellow  at  64  a  65c 
Oats  are  steady  at  48c  per  bushel  for  Western  anc 
Penna. ;  inferior,  from  store,  at  45c. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL.— A  Friend  desirous  of  open, 
ing  a  Boarding  School  convenient  to  Friends- 
Meeting,  Fallsington,  may  hear  of  a  desirable  situa- 
tion by  applying  previous  to  the  15th  of  next  month 
For  further  particulars  address  either  Wm.  Satter 
THwAiTE,  Jr.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Fallsington  P.  0. 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  1st  mo.  10,  1857. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    A  New  Edition  ot  the  Dis 
cipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Price 
Fifty  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
1st  mo.  10.  No.  1  South  Fifth  St. 
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UST  PUBLISHED.  A  Memoir  of  John  Jackson 
Price  37i  cts.    With  Portrait,  50  cts. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
1st  mo.  10.  No.  1  South  Fifth  St. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  twelfth  session  of  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  19th  of  Second  mo.  next,  and  will  con 
tinue  twenty  weeks.  The  usual  branches  comprising 
a  thorough  English  education  will  be  taught,  and 
scientific  lectures  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus 
will  be  delivered.  It  is  situated  three  miles  south 
west  of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia!' 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed' 
free  of  charge.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal, 
Ercildoun  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

SMKDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
12th  mo.  26th,  1856.  6t.  p.  Principal,  i 
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CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FORI 
BOYS — The  Winter  Session  of  this  institution* 
will  commence  the  17th  of  11th  mo.  1856,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks. 

Terms. — Seventy  dollars  per  session,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.,  1856.3m. 


N 


&  L.  WARD,  Plain  Bonnet  Makers,  North  West 
,  corner  9th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia, 
nth  mo.  29th.— 2m. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  WM.  W.  MOORE, 
No»  100  South  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

very  Seventh  day  at  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  ^ay- 
Me  in  advance.  Three  copies  sent  to  one  address  tor 
tve  Dollars. 

Communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher, 
ee  of  expense,  to  whom  all  payments  are  to  be  made. 
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No.  47. 


EDITED  BY  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 


%  Extracts  from  the  Memoir  of  Prucilla  Gurney 

Some  selectioQS  from  the  correspondence  of 
f^i'lPriscilla  Grurney  having  appeared  in  a  periodical, 
nd  excited  much  interest,  the  Editor  of  the 
'ollowing  brief  "  Memoir"  has  been  requested 
Frie'Ao  prepare,  for  the  press,  a  Biographical  Sketch 
i«sin  )f  her  character,  and  of  the  incidents  of  her 
ife. 

The  experiences  recorded  in  the  following  ex- 
racts  from  her  Journal  and  Letters, — her  sound 
■eflections  on  Divine  things,— the  weighty  im- 
pressions made  upon  her  mind,  through  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  many  strik 
ing  lessons  of  instruction  which  are  intermingled 
vrith  illustrations  of  these  workings  of  the  spi 
j^f^ritual  life  in  her  own  soul,  are  calculated  to  serve 
as  waymarks  to  the  Christian  traveller  as  he 
journeys  onward  to  the  heavenly  Canaan ;  and 
he  may  be  encouraged  to  "  run  with  patience 
iGlRLlthe  race  set  before"  him,  by  tracing  the  footsteps 
nilcoi 
ivil!  ct 


of  this  dedicated  servant  of  Christ,  whose  course 
on  earth,  though  short,  afforded  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  sanctifying  and  preserving  effi- 
raraia  cacy  of  Divine  -?;vace,  and  of  its  sufficiency  to 
©nable  those  who  unreservedly  yield  to  its 
power,  to  bring  forth  "  much  fruit"  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God ;  and  proving,  in  no  common 
degree,  that  honorable  age  is  not  that  which 
standeth  in  length  of  time,  nor  that  is  mea- 
sured by  number  of  years ;  but  wisdom  is  the 
L  FOBgray  hair  to  man,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old 


age. 


S.  C. 


Chelmsford,  Fifth  Monthy  1856. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  large 
family  of  Gurney,  of  Earlham,  has  become  gen- 
eally  known,  as  consisting  of  persons,  who,  from 
conspicuous  piety  and  benevolence,  have  been 
interesting  to  the  Christian  world.  Placed  in  a 
prominent  position  through  the  advantages  at- 
tendant on  wealth,  talent,  and  education,  they 


exercised  no  common  degree  of  influence  on  the 
extensive  circle  in  which  they  moved  •  and,  from 
the  example  of  their  father,  John  Gurney,  who 
evinced  through  life  much  nobility  of  mind  and 
a  generous  nature,  they  imbibed,  from  their  ear- 
liest years,  a  disinterestedness  of  character, 
which,  as  it  became  directed  by  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  religious  principle,  induced  these 
young  persons  largely  to  diffuse  around  them  the 
channels  of  blessing  which  were  so  richly  placed 
under  their  control.  Two  of  their  number — the 
late  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  her  brother,  Joseph 
John  Gurney— were  conspicuously  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  their 
memory  is  cherished  with  reverential  esteem 
and  love  by  many,  among  the  varied  classes  of 
society,  who  witnessed  their  untiring  efforts  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  well-being 
of  His  rational  creation.  In  the  published 
memoirs  of  these  two  excellent  persons,  sketches 
of  the  domestic  circle  at  Earlham  have  been  so 
fully  drawn,  and  so  extensively  read  with  lively 
interest,  that  any  minute  recapitulation  of  them 
will  not  be  requisite  in  introducing  to  the  notice 
of  the  Christian  reader  the  circumstances  which 
marked  the  brief,  but  remarkable,  earthly  course 
of  Priscilla  Gurney,  the  youngest  of  the  seven 
sisters,  who,  with  four  brothers,  were,  at  an  early 
age,  bereft  of  maternal  care  and  instruction. 
Their  mother,  who  was  characterized  by  peculiar 
loveliness  of  mind  and  person,  and  by  a  pious 
and  well-directed  solicitude  for  the  true  happiness 
of  her  children,  was  removed  by  death  from  her 
important  sphere  of  usefulness,  when  the  eldest 
of  her  flock  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age; 
leaving  to  her  sorrowing  husband  the  responsi- 
bilities that  now  so  weightily  devolved  upon  him. 
He  was  an  indulgent  and  affectionate  parent, 
greatly  beloved  by  his  immediate  family  ;  his 
mind  was  vigorous  and  intelligent,  his  manners 
kind  and  courteous,  securing  the  high  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Norwich.  His  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Catharine,  was,  in  an  unusual  degree,  quali- 
ified  to  watch  over  and  to  promote  the  right 
education  of  the  younger  members  of  the  moth- 
erless group,  and  her  influence  was  greatly 
blessed  to  them.  For  many  years,  Earlham  was 
a  peculiarly  favored  and  cheerful  abode ;  its  in- 
mates enjoyed  much  liberty ; — some  amusements 
of  fashionable  life  were  indulged  in;  yet  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  refined  taste,  united 
to  careful  and  diligent  attention  to  the  duties  of 
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benevolence  and  charity,  uniformly  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time.  As  they  became 
matured  in  age,  the  love  of  pleasure  was  gradu- 
ally tempered,  and  their  minds  were  impressed 
with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  vanity  and  unsat- 
isfying nature  of  all  merely  temporal  gratifica- 
tions. Their  bright  sunshine  of  unalloyed  pros- 
perity became  overshadowed  by  some  dark  clouds 
of  affliction,  and  their  youthful  hearts,  subdued 
under  the  chastening  hand  of  a  gracious  Almighty 
Father,  felt  the  need  of  a  solace  which  earthly 
delights  can  never  permanently  supply :  they 
sought  the  blessings  of  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ ;  and,  although  derived  to  them  through 
somewhat  diverse  channels,  they  became  partak- 
ers of  the  peace  and  love  of  God. 

When,  in  1792,  John  Gurney  was  deprived  of 
his  tenderly  beloved  wife,  the  loss,  which  to 
himself  was  w.ell-nigh  overwhelming,  could  be 
but  very  inadequately  appreciated  by  his  chil- 
dren. The  three  elder  ones,  Catherine,  Rachel, 
and  Elizabeth,  could,  however,  in  some  measure, 
estimate  it ;  but  a  profound  experience  of  sorrow, 
and  of  the  awfulness  of  witnessing  a  summons 
from  the  endearments  of  domestic  life  and  from 
the  possession  of  wealth  and  luxury,  appears  to 
have  been,  for  the  first  time,  abidingly  made  on 
the  minds  of  these  young  persons,  by  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  Gurney,  the  fondly  beloved  wife  of 
their  brother,  John.  She  was  a  near  relative  of 
the  Earlham  family ;  and,  from  their  infancy,  a 
strong  attachment  had  bound  them  to  each  other. 
She  was  united  to  her  affectionate  husband  but 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  in  the  Fifth 
Month,  1808,  she  was  removed  from  the  circle 
of  which  she  was  the  ornament  and  delight. 
"  This,'^  says  J.  J.  Gurney,  in  his  autobiography, 
"  was  our  first  grand  draught  of  family  affliction 
since  my  mother's  death ;  a  draught  which,  in 
the  bitterness  and  dismay  of  our  spirits,  we  all 
drank  together  to  the  very  dregs.  .  .  .  Never 
f?hall  I  forget  the  overwhelming  woe  of  our  be- 
loved brother.  His  bodily  health  was  danger- 
ously affected  by  his  long  watching  and  nursing; 
but,  thanks  be  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  the 
affliction  was  blessed  to  his  soul,  and  was  the 
means  of  bringing  him,  in  repentance  and  hu- 
miliation of  spirit,  to  the  Saviour's  feet." 

During  the  brief  period  in  which  the  cup  of 
temporal  enjoyment  appeared  to  overflow,  the 
residence  of  John  Gurney,  jun.,  was  at  Lynn  ; 
but,  after  his  bereavement,  he  was  tenderly  cher- 
ished by  his  father  and  sisters  under  the  paternal 
roof;  and  it  is  in  the  endearing  character  of  a 
sympathiser  in  his  affliction,  and  an  acute  sharer 
in  the  deep  sorrow  that  was  again  soon  afterwards 
dispensed  to  the  family,  that  we  first  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  Priscilla  Gurney  had  hitherto  been 
occupied  in  a  comparatively  inconspicuous  pursuit 
of  diligent,  though  quiet  duty :  she  had,  from 
her  childhood,  been  inclined  to  commiserate  the 


sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  poor ;  she  bad 
accustomed  regularly  to  visit  those  of  her 
district,  to  relieve  their  wants,  to  inspect  the 
struction  of  their  children,  and  especially  to  he! 
and  comfort  the  sick  and  aged.  But  additioni 
interests  of  a  most  weighty  character  now  claime  '^^\ 
the  solicitude  of  the  Earlham  household,  aD 
called  forth  the  energies  of  Priscilla's  mind 
Scarcely  a  year  had  elapsed  after  the  decease 
Elizabeth  Gurney,  when  the  health  of  the  be 
loved  and  honored  head  of  that  large  famil 
began  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  internal  dis 
ease.  His  symptoms  did  not,  in  the  view 
I  those  around  him,  assume  a  serious  aspect,  bu 
j  he  was,  himself,  strongly  impressed  with  a  b 
I  lief  that  they  would  terminate  fatally.  In  s 
j  letter  to  his  sister  Buxton,  written  in  the  Four^ 
■  Month,  1809,  Joseph  John  Gurney  thus  alludei 
to  the  indisposition  of  his  father  : — "  He  is  cer 
tainly  better,  and  much  more  comfortable,  thou 
I  believe  him  to  be  still  persuaded  that  he  is 
great  danger.  This  idea  is  most  groundless, 
according  to  all  the  best  opinions,  but  it  is  im 
possible  to  root  it  out  of  his  mind."  That  the 
apprehension  of  his  very  critical  state  was  gra-, 
ciously  designed  to  stimulate  the  dear  invalid  to|||,}eei 
a  diligent  use  of  the  few  fleeting  months  that 
were  yet  to  be  added  to  his  earthly  course,  ap-  t 
pears  evident  from  the  visitation  of  divine  love 
that  was,  in  a  striking  manner,  mercifully  vouch- 
safed to  him. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  when,  from 
deep  mental  conflict  and  increased  bodily  suffer- 
ing, John  Gurney  was  becoming  an  object  of 
most  painful  interest  to  his  affectonate  children, 
another  source  of  anxiety  claimed  their  attention. 
Several  of  the  family  were  attacked  by  scarlet 
fever.  Priscilla  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  was  affected  by  this  disorder,  then  Daniel, 
and  afterwards  Joseph  ;  each  of  them  being  fa-j  tosuci 
vored  to  surmount  the  disorder;  but  their  faithful  iMnillic 
and  excellent  attendant,  who  had,  for  more  thanMiience 
thirty  years,  been  the  careful  nurse  of  the  whole 
circle,  and  justly  held  by  them  in  high  esteem,  was, 
whilst  engaged  in  her  assiduous  efforts  to  pro- . 
mote  their  recovery,  seized  with  the  fever  in  it^^  J 
most  alarming  form,  and  soon  removed  from  them  " " 
by  death.  This  distressing  event  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  dispensation  of  a  most  afflicting 
and  solemn  character.  Their  beloved  father's 
state  of  health  became  rapidly  worse,  his  suffer- 
ings were  great,  and  his  spirit  was  sorely  agonized 
under  a  sense  of  *'  his  past  errors  and  infirmi- 
ties ;"  but,  says  his  daughter  Rachel,  "he 
wrestled  with  God  in  prayer,  and  grace  and  help 
were  given  him."  He  repeatedly  addressed  his 
family  in  a  very  instructive  manner.  He  *^  spoke 
of  the  purity  of  the  law  laid  down  by  our  Sa- 
viour, extending  even  to  the  thoughts  and  de- 
sires;" and,  ere  the  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon 
him,  and  the  mortal  anguish  for  ever  closed,  his 
soul  was  favored  "  to  rise  out  of  the  fiery  fur- 
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ace,  purified  by  the  Great  Refiner/'  He 
•equently  expressed  that  he  feared  no  evil,  but 
slieved  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
hrist,  he  should  be  received  in  glory.''  "  He 
mtinued  in  the  possession  of  joy  and  peace'' 
ntil,  as  we  may  reverently  believe,  he  was  per- 
litted  to  unite  with  the  ransomed  above,  in  the 
dless  song  of  praise  to  the  Lord  God  and  the 
amb. 

Priscilla  Gurney  had  sufficiently  recovered 
fom  the  effects  of  the  fever  to  admit  of  her 
evoting  herself,  with  most  affectionate  tender- 
i-.ess,  to  the  duties  of  her  afflicted  parent's 
hamber;  and  she  "left  him  almost  less  than 
ly  one."  Six  weeks  after  this  solemn  event, 
36  writes,  in  a  letter  to  her  beloved  sister, 
ry  :— 

"We  have  so  many  objects  to  interest  and 
ngage  us  that  we  seldom  can  feel  any  painful 
acancy ;  but  this  does  not,  I  believe,  prevent 
s  from  mourning  as  we  ought  to  mourn,  for  the 
'^'Sbss  of  such  a  father  as  ours  was.    The  recollec- 
on  of  him  is  dearer  to  me  than  I  can  well 
escribe  ;  and  the  separation  from  him,  and  from 
^1?  ear  nurse  too,  is  often  most  truly  affecting  to 
'^'^^  ay  feelings ;  but  it  is  a  sorrow  so  mercifully 
.nited  with  hope  and  comfort,  that  we  ought 
•^'^  ather  to  rejoice  in  their  removal  to  a  better 
tate. 

fTo  be  continued.] 
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Those  who  are  admirers  of  words,  whether 
bey  be  words  printed  or  words  preached,  are 
'ery  unlikely  to  be  benefited  really  and  truly  by 
)ither,  having  gone  from  that  which  is  beyond 
vords  and  which  alone  can  make  words  effectual. 

It  is  a  certain  axiom,  though  a  strange  paradox 
^0  such  as  have  not  yet  come  to  witness  the 
:ruth  of  it  in  their  own  experience,  that  the  true 
nlence  speaks  louder  than  the  best  words. 

I  sometimes  think  that  I,  for  one,  have  enough 
;0  do  to  steer  my  own  frail  vessel  in  the  stormy 
sea  of  life,«  with  the  aid  afforded  ;  being  willmg 
)i'ten  to  leave  others  to  the  like  engagement  for 
themselves.  For  one  finds  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
nind  one's  own  business,  to  endeavor  to  rule 
3ne's  own  little  house  well  in  the  first  place; 
then  there  will  be  the  better  qualification  to  have 
jharge  over  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  this 
latter  is  a  duty,  which  all  will  find,  in  some  way 
3r  other,  in  due  season  to  devolve  upon  them,  if 
:hey  are  faithful,  and  as  they,  through  obedience, 
3ome  into  a  capacity  for  usefulness. 

I  question  whether  they  who  go  empty  away 
from  our  religious  meetings,  or  from  those  gath- 
erings of  two  or  three  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
I  where  he  himself  is  in  the  midst,  ready  to  heal 
leach  one  of  his  diseases  and  infirmities ; — I  ques- 
tion much  whether  such  as  go  home  none  the 


better  for  meeting  with  those  thus  gathered,  are 
not  '^rich,"  are  not  full,  are  not  satisfied,  confi- 
dent, "settled  on  the  lees,"  sluggish  and  sleep- 
ing in  security.  We  may  remember  there  is  a 
woe  "  against  those  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion." 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  who 
came  to  Jesus,  when  personally  on  earth,  to  be 
cured  of  their  maladies,  were  in  a  very  opposite  state 
to  that  of  those  of  whom  [  have  spoken  above ; 
these  were  destitute,  afflicted,  forsaken,  despised  ; 
and  what  is  still  more,  they  were  sensible  of 
their  lamentable  situation,  their  helplessness  and 
distress ;  and  they  knew  or  believed  who  it  was 
that  had  power  to  stem  the  torrent  of  their 
troubles,  the  tide  of  their  calamities.  "  Speak 
the  word  only,"  said  one,  "  and  ray  servant  shall 
be  healed."  "  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do 
this?"  said  Jesus  to  two,  who  answered  "Yea, 
Lord."  "  Lord  I  believe,"  said  another,  "  help 
thou  mine  unbelief."  So  that  the  blessing  which 
maketh  truly  rich,  shall  assuredly  come  down  in 
abundance  upon  those  who  with  a  humble  and 
a  contrite  heart  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  are 
exercised  and  engaged  in  truth  and  earnestness 
to  seek  Him.  0  !  what  a  rich  reward  of  peace 
at  times  flows  into  the  hearts  of  these  true  dis- 
ciples, these  poor  publicans,  these  buffeted, 
bruised,  broken-hearted  little  ones,  whose  help 
is  placed  and  hope  fixed  upon  Him  that  is 
mighty,  the  giver  of  glory  and  grace  and  of 
every  good  thing,  but  whose  hands  are  ready  to 
hang  down,  their  knees  smite  one  against  the 
other,  and  their  hearts  to  fail,  because  they  find 
not  Him  whom  their  soul  loveth,  and  feel  not 
His  aid,  "  who  is  able  to  save  unto  the  utter- 
most." These  are  the  poor  of  the  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  are  richer  than  the  richest  in  out- 
ward mammon,  or  even  than  the  richest  in  good 
works,  though  these  also  will  not  be  wanting 
herein,  because  they  are  the  "rich  in  faith," 
whom  God  hath  chosen  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.'" 

J.  Barclay* 


A  Friend  (Samuel  Mellis,)  was  one  day  ac^ 
costed  by  a  Methodist  minister,  and  after  the 
usual  salutations  of  the  day  were  past,  the  min- 
ister proclaimed  against  the  manner  in  which 
Friends  were  educated,  and  amongst  other  things 
he  said,  you  do  not  read  the  Scriptures.  F.iend. 
Yes  we  do.  Methodist.  You  cannot  repeat  the 
first  Psalm.  Friend.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
walketh  not  after  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,"  &c.,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Methodist.  You  do  not  teach 
your  children  Mathematics.  Yes,  said  Samuel, 
we  teach  them  to  measure  the  length,  and  breadth, 
and  heighth,  and  depth  of  priestcraft. 


Philip  Henry  used  to  say,  '^When  the 
mind  and  the  condition  meet,  there  is  eon- 
tentment." 
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ON  BEGINNING  ANOTHER  YEAR — HOW  OLD  ART 
THOU  ? 

The  season  puts  the  question  to  the  reader.  It 
says,  come,  let  us  sit  down  awhile  and  meditate 
upon  the  swift  flight  of  years.  Is  the  question 
worth  answering  ?  Sometimes  we  have  a  dreary 
misgiving  that  it  is  not,  that  what  hath  been,  shall 
be,  however  much  we  meditate  and  moralize.  But 
the  question  shall  be  heard  nevertheless,  were  it 
only  to  meet  this  dismal  doubt,  and  learn  whether 
it  is  indeed  so, — whether  it  is  settled  that  we 
are  the  creatures  of  circumstances, — that  we  have 
no  spiritual  or  moral  power,  that  we  are  steeped 
in  slumber  and  cannot  arouse,  and  so  join  our- 
selves unto  Christ  as  to  get  victories.  Are  we 
forever  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the 
slavery  of  fashion,  the  pride  of  learning, — to 
luxury  and  indolence  ?  If  so,  we  ought  not  to 
talk  any  longer  about  happy  New  Years.''  But 
the  case  cannot  be  so  hopeless.  The  world  is 
not  forsaken  of  God.  There  shall  come  new 
life  with  the  new  time. 

How  old  art  thou  ?  or,  how  young  ?  for  the 
question  comes  to  those  whose  days  on  the 
earth  have  not  been  many,  and  for  whom  it  is 
likely  there  are  long  years  in  store.  For  the 
young  it  is  a  word  of  hope  and  good  cheer ;  no 
dark  past  throws  forward  a  heavy  shadow ;  choice 
opportunities  await  them  j  they  are  strong;  their 
hearts  beat  fast  ]  the  clogs  of  habit  are  not  nailed 
to  their  feet;  it  may  be  a  beautiful,  blessed 
world  that  lies  out  before  them.  They  are  young, 
and  yet  old  enough  to  hear  the  voice  of  con- 
science, to  accept  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  pour  a 
high,  clear  purpose  of  holy  living,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Gospel ;  old  enough  to  be  patient, 
brave,  and  hopeful  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ;  old 
enough  to  forsake  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 
Would  that  the  lesson  of  the  season  might  reach 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  not  yet  old  in  world- 
liness ;  whose  thoughts  and  lives  have  as  yet 
taken  no  definite  direction :  who  may  exercise 
that  blessed  privilege  of  coming  freely  to  the 
Father,  in  the  joy  and  hope  of  youth,  of  their 
own  choice  and  not  fleeing  to  him  as  a  refuge, 
when  all  else  h^s  failed.  Gould  those,  who  are 
but  just  entering  upon  manhood  or  womanhood, 
only  realize  how  many  are  praying  to  God  vainly 
that  He  would  give  back  to  them  the  years  which 
have  been  wasted  in  frivolity  and  sin  ;  how  many 
would  give  the  whole  world,  if  they  had  it,  to  be 
again  at  the  threshold  of  life,  no  awful  sorrow 
rooted  in  the  memory,  they  would  not  let  this 
season  pass,  without  recording  a  solemn  vow,  as 
in  the  presence  of  Him  who  helpeth  our  poor 
hearts,  to  make  their  days  beautiful  with  an  un- 
affected piety,  bright  with  shining  deeds,  dis- 
tinguished by  an  unspotted  purity,  a  tender 
humanity,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Trust  Him  to  make  you  as 
happy  as  you  need  be.    He  is  our  true  portion. 

How  old  art  thou  ?    More  years,  it  may  be. 


added  to  the  past,  fewer  remaining  for  the 
bodiment  of  purposes  in  deeds  ;  years  not  a 
that  we  recall  with  no  great  satisfaction;  oppi 
tunities  lost,  treasures  of  God  selfishly  raisuw 
idle  words  for  which  no  account  can  be  renderc 
How  old  art  thou  ?    Old  enough,  it  may  be, 
months  and  years,  but  children  in  understandi 
in  Christian  energy,  in  the  life  of  love.  J 
pleasant  retrospect !    And  yet  not  for  this  re 
son  to  be  avoided,  but  the  contrary  rather, 
facts  be  facts,  and  let  them  be  known  !  If 
one  is  throwing  away  his  life  upon  trifles,  let  hi 
realize  it.    It  is  better  to  judge  ourselves,  ths 
to  wait  for  God  to  enter  into  judgment  with  u 
If  we  are  old  enough  to  be  devoted  Christian 
redeemed,  given  to  prayers  and  charities,  and 
not,  it  is  better  to  know  it.    The  occasion  is 
blessed  one  which  compels  us  to  think  upon 
for  the  door  is  not  yet-  shut,  the  day  is  not  y« 
spent ;  we  may  at  least  begin,  and  throu_ 
Christ,  even  those  who  have  sinned  much  ma 
repent  and  be  forgiven.  I  • 

How  old  art  thou  ?  Words  cannot  be  need©! 
to  press  the  question,  when  the  sun  of  life  i  ^■ 
already  hastening  to  its  setting.  Surely  it  cad 
not  be  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  solemi 
admonition  which  tells  of  a  world  from  which  w| 
must  soon  relax  our  grasp,  and  of  those  treasure 
which  alone  can  be  carried  with  us  to  our  truJ 
home.  i  1' 

How  old  art  thou  ?    The  question  relates  n«  '^^ 
longer  to  years,  many  or  few.    How  much  rea  lii 
work  have  we  ever  done  ?  how  much  that  sup 
plied  any  deep  human  want,  fenced  out  any  por^  if 
tion  of  the  howling  wilderness  that  works  its  wa}  [fi 
in  at  every  unguarded  point,  how  much  abstract 
truth  have  we  translated  into  visible,  tangible 
life ;   how  much   sorrow   have  we  converted 
through  a  sweet  Christian  patience,  into  a  pure' 
and  blessed  experience;  tell  us  that,  and  we  will 
tell  the  number  of  the  soul's  years,  its  childhood 
or  its  manhood.    Sometimes  men  live  long  lives, 
and  go  through  repeatedly  a  vast  amount  of 
earthly  work,  before  the  soul  is  born  into  even  a 
healthy  infancy.    There  are  fathers  and  mothers 
who  are  younger  in  these  respects  than  their 
children.    ''Wisdom  is  gray  hairs,"  and  yet, 


who  is  so  young,  so  vigorous,  so  hopeful,  as  they 
who  have  done  their  uttermost  through  a  long 
life,  and  so  have  nourished  to  a  healthy  maturity 
that  inward  man  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
survives  the  body's  decay  ?  Such  true  souls 
know  that  their  existence  has  only  begun  ;  each 
new  year  of  faithful  living  awakens  in  their  minds 
a  fresh  assurance  of  the  everlasting  life.  The 
youngest  may  be  the  oldest,  and  the  oldest  may 
be  the  youngest.  How  old  art  thou  ?  means, 
what  has  been  thy  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
that  spiritual  vigor,  which,  though  it  may  be  old 
age  on  earth,  is  youth  in  heaven  ? 

If  this  question  shall  bring  to  a  point  any  sober 
yet  vague  thoughts,  the  purpose  will  have  been 
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swered.  Let  faith  and  hope  dictate  the  reply 
ader  God,  fciith  and  hope  command  the  future 
stands  before  us  solemn  and  veiled,  its  grief 
id  its  gladness  alike  hidden ;  for  God  is  mer 
ful  to  our  feeble  eyes,  and  keeps  back  what  is 
be  on  the  morrow,  because  sufficient  unto  the 
ij  are  the  evil  and  the  good  thereof.  And  yet 
e  who  so  baffles  our  foolish  curiosity,  is  all 
Ifht  to  guide  our  steps  into  the  way  of  divine 
td  human  service,  and  we  say  hlesiied  human 
*e  I  Blessed  year  upon  the  earth,  fresh  from 
,e  Giver's  infinite  fulness !  for  faith  and  hope 
e  offered  to  us  with  our  new  days,  and  they 
e  empowered  of  God  to  transform  all  things 
is  easy  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of  the  world,  be- 
luse  it  is  a  dark  world ;  easy  enough  to  shew  that 
le  skies  are  threatening  and  the  times  bad  ;  but 
ith  and  hope  live  and  rejoice  m  the  very  midst 
darkness ;  the  hour  of  struggle  !s  especially 
leirs,  and  by  virtue  of  them  man  stands  up 
nidst  the  rush  of  years  and  the  march  of  events, 
living  force.  Come  life  or  death,  come  joy  or 
)rrow,  this  new  year  shall  be  a  good  year  for  all 
ho  are  old  enough,  and  mature  enough,  to  be 
ve  and  hope.  The  world  is  in  his  hands  who 
ade  it;  our  business  is- not  so  much*to  specu- 
trjasm  ^te  upon  its  fortunes  and  fate,  as  to  obey  Him 
ur  work  lies  very  near  home.  Society  advances 
ut  slowly,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eavenly  bodies,  with  apparent  retrograding 
'leli  JThe  smaller  world,  the  individual  man,  may 
aatsi  love  on  with  rapid  strides,  and  enter  a  state  of 
oTf.  feedom  and  blessedness^  which  does  not  come 
jitjuMet  to  the  race.  R.  E 

a'bsti 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  know  not  whether  such  a  communication  as 
he  above  would  come  within  the  limits  of  your 
nteresting  paper,  but  having  never  seen  it  in 
[jjjj  )riut,  and  having  treasured  it  in  my  mind  for 
nore  than  forty  years,  I  send  it  to  you  thinking, 
erhaps,  it  may  amuse  some  of  your  readers  ;  we 
equire  amusement  sometimes  as  well  as  instruc- 
ion.  ^  M.  C. 

Pleasant  fille,  1st  month  11  th,  1857. 
A  number  of  years  since,  the  following  cir- 
umstance  occurred  in  England.    A  Friend  had 
concern  on  his  mind  to  have  an  appointed 
Meeting,  and  it  was  concluded  to  be  held  at  a 
ifliii  Theatre  in  the  evening.     When  the  company 
son  assembled,  these  lines  were  found  posted  on  the 
eafldoor. 

If,  readers,  you  have  time  to  spare, 

Xu^  o'er  St.  Mathew's  leaves, 
And  there  you'll  find  the  house  of  prayer 

Was  made  a  den  of  thieves. 
But  now  the  times  are  altered  quite, 

O,  reformation  rare  : 
This  modern  den  of  thieves,  to  night 
Is  made  the  house  of  prayer. 
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FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

Remarhahle  expressions  of  a  child  in  Philadel- 
phia, not  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  related 
by  his  mother. 

Reading  the  life  of  Fenelon^  one  first  day 
morning  in  my  bed,  two  of  my  children  being 
with  me,  a  son  of  seven  years  and  a  daughter  of 
four  years  of  age,  I  requested  them  to  remain 
still  while  I  read  ;  and  to  induce  them  to  be  so, 
I  proposed  they  should  think  for  half  an  hour  ; 
and  then  tell  me  their  thoughts.    After  a  pause 
my  little  son  replied,  it  was  not  possible  to  tell 
his  thoughts,  they  were  the  same  as  those  that 
had  been  in  his  mind  more  than^  jear^  and  that 
they  were  delightful;  the  more  he  thought,  the 
more  ho  wished  to  continue  in  that  nieditation, 
and  if  all  the  world  could  get  into  the  same  feel- 
ings, it  would  be  impossible  for  any  to  be  lost. 
Being  very  much  startled  at  such  an  unexpected 
reply  from  so  young  a  child,  I  enquired  of  him 
if  he  could  recollect  the  first  time  he  felt  those 
serious  impressions ;  he  said  they  came  on  by 
degrees,  and  from  a  desire  to  serve  God,  and  to 
be  good.    I  then  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to 
die,  and  go  to  Heaven  ;  he  said  he  had  Heaven 
already  in  his  heart,  therefore  he  believed  if  he 
should  be  called  from  this  world,  his  spirit  would 
unite  with  God  his  Father,  but  he  wanted  to  live 
to  pray  for  others  who  were  wicked  ]  and  that 
many  times  when  he  was  alone  he  burst  into 
tears  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  wished  it  was 
in  his  power  to  bring  them  into  the  same  feeling 
with  himself.    He  also  said  he  could  not  speak 
of  these  things  to  his  companions  at  school,  know- 
ing he  should  be  ridiculed ;  and  that  if  I  knew 
all  he  suffered  in  mind  among  such  a  set  of 
wicked  boys,  I  would  weep  for  him  continually. 


I  asked  him  what  he  meant  ?  FI 


e  saia,  gr 
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^'  Do  nothing  (said  Lady  Elizabeth  Brooke) 
upon  which  you  dare  not  ask  God's  blessing." 


for  them  lest  they  should  continue  hardened  in 
wickedness,  and  sorry  that  they  should  offend  so 
good  a  God,  and  distressed  for  himself  in  strug- 
gling against  the  temptations  before  him,  and 
afraid  he  should  do  something  wrong ;  but  that 
these  thoughts  which  were  continually  with  him 
were  his  comfort.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  from 
whence  these  thoughts  proceeded  ?  He  said  yes, 
from  God,  and  that  it  was  God's  spirit  in  him,  and 
that  he  sometimes  enjoyed  Heaven,  without 
waiting  for  death. 
1st  mo.  1813. 


What  a  Dumb  Girl  said  about  Prayer. 
— A  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl  was  once  asked  by  a 
lady,  who  wrote  the  question  on  a  slate,  "  What 
is  prayer  V 

The  little  girl  took  her  pencil  and  wrote  in 
reply,  '^Prayer  is  the  wish  of  the  heart." 

And  so  it  is.  All  fine  words  and  beautiful 
verses  said  to  God  do  not  make  real  prayer  with- 
out the  sincere  wish  of  the  heart. 
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The  following  sensible  remarks  are  from  a 
New  York  paper : 

The  subject  of  reckless  social  expenditure  in 
this  city  ,  has  recently  engrossed  the  public  at- 
tention, and  with  the  evidence  of  luxurious 
living  all  around  us,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise.  We  need  not  enter  the  palatial 
residences  of  the  avenues  ;  we  need  not  intrude 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  household  ;  we  need  not 
reckon  the  ruinous  cost  of  upholstery  and  of  fur- 
niture, of  troops  of  menials,  of  loaded  tables, 
and  of  well-stocked  wine-bins,  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  worse  than  waste  of  money  which  is  going 
on  in  this  metropolis.  Fashion  flaunts  her  gaudy 
ensign  in  our  faces  as  we  walk  the  streets,  and 
peers  at  us  through  the  windows  of  the  carriages  ; 
luxury  loads  t-he  counters  of  our  tradesmen  with 
heaped  up  temptations  to  squander  ;  more  than 
half  the  goods  which  are  exposed  for  sale  are 
utterly  useless,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Castom- 
House  show  into  what  channels  the  public  wealth 
is  flowing,  never  to  return. 

Now  there  are  two  considerations  which  ought 
to  be  presented,  and  which  we  suppose  we  may 
present  without  being  charged  with  leveling  pro- 
pensities. The  rich,  in  the  first  place,  owe  a 
duty  to  themselves.  Rich  or  poor,  living  in  a 
brown-stone  house  or  in  a  cellar,  naked  or  clothed 
with  the  fabrics  of  Eastern  looms,  starving  or 
stuff"ed,  we  are  all  beings  accountable,  not  only 
to  each  other,  but  each  to  himself  or  herself,  for 
the  use  of  our  faculties  and  endowments.  It  is 
not  the  mere  .pecuniary  bankruptcy  which  so 
often  follows  reckless  living ;  it  is  not  the  una- 
voidable temptation  to  sin  which  accompanies  a 
love  of  display ;  it  is  the  utter  insolvency  of 
mind  and  heart  against  which  we  would  most 
solemnly  protest.  When  we  think  what  a  life  , 
should  be ;  when  we  estimate  the  possibility  of 
human  culture ;  when  we  reckon  how  great  is  a 
self-sustained,  well-balanced  and  veracious  na- 
ture, with  what  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
disgust  do  we  regard  this  devotion  to  fripperies 
and  to  follies, "to  childish  vanities  and  vulgar 
gratifications  !  Placed  here  to  do  a  work  which 
no  man  can  by  any  possibility  do  for  us,  with 
^mlimited  capacity  and  with  nothing  unattaina- 
ble which  is  worth  hoping  for,  what  madness  is 
it  to  waste  the  little  hour  which  is  vouchsafed  to 
us  in  continual  efforts  at  scenic  display,  in  small 
anxieties,  and  low,  ambitious  and  despicable  ri- 
valries. 

But  a  second  consideration  is  found  in  the 
duty  which  the  wealthy  owe  to  those  less  fortunate 
than  themselves.  A  woman  may  be  perfectly 
able,  without  danger  of  defrauding  any  one,  to 
deck  her  person  at  the  cost  of  tiiousands ;  to 
pay  $200  for  her  dress,  $1,200  for  her  shawl, 
$10,000  for  her  diamonds,  and  $100  for  her 
handkerchief ;  but  a  conscientious  woman  will 
pause  before  she  thus  arrays  herself,  to  consider. 


not  only  the  waste  of  money  thus  incurred,  iH 
the  example  which  she  is  setiing  to  her  pooHf 
sisters  ;  she  will  consider  that,  occupying  a  C(^Lp 
spicuous  social  position,  others  will  strive  to  H| 
as  she  is  doing,  and  she  will  shrink  from  VMA 
ungrateful  suspicion  of  leading  others  into  ten 
tation.  The  dress  mania  is  the  most  inevital 
and  incurable  which  can  possess  the  female  mil 

It  keeps  unhappy  husbands  toiling  day  by  dM,*- 
with  no  hope  of  competence;  it  leaves  the  ciK 
ture  of  little  children  to  the  mercy  of  chancH; 
and  it  is  almost  sure  to  banish  every  noble  asH. 
ration  and  every  generous  impulse.  While 
makes  so  many  unions  unhappy,  it  diminishM. 
the  aggregate  of  marriages,  and,  of  course,  tWi 
average  of  public  morality.    A  woman  havuB/ 
really  at  heart  the  progress  and  emancipation.MiH' 
her  sex  will  hardly  assume  the  rc&ponRibilitj^l 
seducing,  by  the  gratification  of  her  own  im 
vanity,  so  many  of  her  sisters  into  a  path  whflj 
can  lead  only  to  embarrassment  and  final  ru^ 
Such  a  person  will  comprehend  that  it  is  becaufi 
woman  has  permitted  herself  to  be  made  a  tojj 
because  she  has  been  willing  to  be  a  thingj| 
gewgaws,  flounces  and  feathers,  that  she  is  in  he 
present  ajf^dition  of  subjugation  and  dtpendenoj 
While  all  benevolent  and  thoughtful  persons  M 
deploring  the  headlong  extravagance  of  the  dm 
we  believe  that  in  no  way  can  women  of  weaM 
exert  a  more  salutary  influence  than  by  maki^ 
it  fashionable  to  dress  with  taste  certainly  an( 
with  neatness,  but  prudently  and  economicallyJ.- 
They  have  it  in  their  power  to  commence  a  re- 
form, the  various  blessings  of  which  cannot  be  ' 
over-estimated.    Of  weak,  silly  and  demoralizedj  ■ 
women  we  expect  nothing  ;  they  will  giggle  and  i 
flaunt  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  but  are  therel 
not  at  least  fifty  sensible  matrons  in  New-Yorkl  j 
who  will  initiate  a  retrenchment  so  necessary  ttf  ^ 
social  happiness  ? 


LIFE. 

Men  rejoice  when  the  sun  is  risen ;  they 
joice  when  it  goes  down  ;  while  they  are  uncon-i 
scious  of  the  decay  of  their  own  lives.  Mei^ 
rejoice  at  seeing  the  face  of  a  new  season,  as 
the  arrival  of  one  greatly  desired.  Nevertheless,-} 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons  is  the  decay  of* 
human  life.    Fragments  of  driftwood,  meeting j 
in  the  wide  ocean,  continue  together  a  little! 
space  ;  thus  parents,  wives,  children,  relatives,  i 
friends,  and  riches  remain  with  us  but  a  short  i 
tilpfe — then  separate,  and  the  separation  is  inevi- 
table.   No  mortal  man  can  escape  the  common 
lot;  he  who  mourns  for  departed  relatives  has., 
no  power  to  make  them  return.    Knowing  that : 
the  end  of  life  is  death,  every  right-minded  man  ' 
ought  to  pursue  that  which  is  connected  with  j 
ultimate  bliss.  • 

A  truly  great  man  borrows  no  lustre  from 
splendid  ancestry.  ;g 
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WHAT  THE  WIND  SAYS. 

'^J)o  you  know  what  the  December  wind  says, 
handpa  asked  a  little  child  at  an  old  merchant's 
[lee. 

i  "  No,  puss ;  what  does  it  ?"  he  answered  strok- 
I  g  her  fair  hair. 

'^^Kemember  the  poor!'  grandpa:  when  it 
;)mes  down  the  chimney,  it  roars  '  Hemember 
jie  poor;'  when  it  puts  its  great  mouth  to  the 
byhole,  it  lohistles,  '  Remember  the  poor  when 
strides  through  a  crack  in  the  door,  it  whispers, 
J  and  grandpa,  when  it  blows  your  beautiful 
liver  hair  about  in  the  street,  and  you  shiver 
id  button  up  your  coat,  does  it  not  get  at  your 
IT  and  say  so  too,  in  a  still  small  voice,  grand- 

r 

"Why,  what  does  the  child  mean  ?'^  cried 
randpa,  who,  I  am  afraid,  had  been  used  to 
mt  his  heart  against  such  words.  "  You  want 
new  tippet,  I  reckon.  A  pretty  way  to  get 
lem.out  of  your  old  grandfather.'' 

No,  grandpa,"  said  the  child  earnestly  shak- 
1^  her  head,  ^^no;  it's  the  no-mufF-and-tippet 
ildren  I'm  thinking  of ;  my  mother  always  re- 
jmbers  them,  and  so  do  I  try  to." 
After  the  next  storm  the  old  merchant  sent 
fcy  dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  a  relief  society, 
id  said,  "  Call  for  more  when  you  want  it." 
le  treasurer  stared  with  surprise,  for  it  was 
re  first  time  he  had  ever  collected  more  than  a 
lollar  from  him,  and  that  he  thought  came 
jrudgingly. 

"Why,'' said  the  rich  merchant,  afterward, 
I'  I  could  never  get  rid  of  that  child's  words ; 
[hey  stuck  to  me  like  glue."  ' 

"  And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  says 
the  Scripture.     How  many  a  cold  heart  has 
lelted,  and  a  close  hearb  opened,  by  the  simple 
jarnestness  and  suggestive  words  of  a  child. 


GRAMMAR, 

1.  Three  little  words  we  often  see 
Are  Articles,  a,  an  and  the. 

2.  A  Noun's  the  name  of  any  thing. 
As  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  swing. 

3.  Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  noun, 

As  great,  small,  pretty,  white  or  brow7i. 

4.  Instead  of  nouns  the  Pronouns  stand, — 
John's  head,  his  face,  my  arm,  your  hand. 

5.  Verbs  tell  of  something  being  done, — 
To  readf  write,  count,  sitig,  jump  or  run. 

6.  How  things  are  done,  the  Adverbs  tell,  ^ 
As  slowly,  quickly,  ill  or  %oell.  ^ 

7.  Conjunctions  join  the  words  together. 
As  men  arid  children,  wind  or  weather. 

8.  A  Preposition  stands  before 

A  noun,  as  in,  ox  through  a  door. 

9.  The  Interjection  shows  surprise, 

As  Oh!  how  pretty!  JA.'  how  wise! 

The  whole  are  called  Nine  Parts  of  Speech, 
Which  Reading,  Writing,  Speaking  teach. 


SIMPLICITY  OP  ENGLISH  DRESS. 

In  the  families  of  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England,  possessing  an  annual  income 
which  of  itself  would  be  an  ample  fortune,  there 
is  geater  economy  of  dress  and  more  simplicity  in 
the  furnishing  of  the  dwelling,  than  there  is  in 
many  of  the  houses  of  our  citizens,  who  ara 
barely  able  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  their 
families  by  the  closest  attention  to  their  business. 
A  friend  of  ours,  who  sojourned  not  long  since 
several  months  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  landed  aristocracy  of  England,  whose 
ample  rent  rolls  would  have  warranted  a  high 
style' of  fashion,  was  surprised  at  the  simplicity  of 
manners  practised.  Servants  were  much  more  nu- 
merous than  with  us,  but  the  ladies  made  more  ac- 
count of  one  silk  dress  than  would  be  thought 
here  of  a  dozen.  They  were  generally  clothed  in 
good  substantial  stuffs,  and  a  display  of  fine 
clothing  and  jewelry  was  reserved  for  great  occa- 
sions. The  furniture  of  the  mansions,  instead  of 
being  turned  out  of  doors  every  few  years  for  new 
and  more  fashionable  styles,  was  the  same  which 
the  ancestors  of  the  families  for  several  generations 
had  possessed,  substantial  and  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, but  plain  and  without  any  pretension  to 
elegance.  Even  the  carpets  on  many  suites  of  par- 
lors had  been  on  the  floors  for  fifty  years,  and  were 
expected  to  do  service  for  another  half  century. 
With  us  how  different  is  the  state  of  things.  We 
are  wasting  an  amount  of  wealth  in  this  country 
on  fashion,  which,  rightly  applied,  would  reno- 
vate the  condition  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  world,  and  christianize,  civilize  and  educate 
all  mankind. 


COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  has  taken  up 
the  subject  of  color-blindness,  and  is  now  giving 
considerable  attention  to  the  question.  Dr.  George 
Wilson,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinboro, 
has  published  his  researches  upon  the  subject. 
Color-blindness  has  been  studied  now  for  two 
centuries  or  more,  but  it  is  only  since  John  Dal- 
ton  discovered  infirmity  in  his  own  person,  and 
was  consequently  induced  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  from  vv'hom  it  is  sometimes  called  Dal- 
tonism, that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  scientific 
inquiry.  It  is  very  common,  especially  among 
men,  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  combinations  of  colors,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  cannot  even  recognise  the  primary  colors, 
is  very  great,  even  one  in  fifty.  Red  and  green 
seem  to  be  the  primary  colors  mo,st  readily  con- 
founded by  such  persons.  Many  are  unable  to 
detect  any  difference  in  color  between  the  red 
apples  upon  a  tree,  and  its  green  leaves,  or  to 
distinguish  the  strawberries  from  the  vines  upon 
which  they  grow.  And  yet  these  are  the  very 
colors  which  have  been  chosen  for  signal  li 
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for  railroads  and  steamboats,  and  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Household  Words,  the  importance  of 
selecting  men  free  from  this  infirmity,  to  take 
charge  of  such  signals,  is  pointed  out.  Some 
English  companies  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  color-blindness,  have  instituted  a 
rigid  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  optical 
powers  of  their  agents,  and  subject  their  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  signal  men,  engineers,  &c-, 
to  a  regular  examination  in  this  respect.  Total 
color-blindness  is  very  rare ;  but  an  instance  is 
known  of  a  painter  who  depended  upon  others  to 
mix  his  colors,  who  upon  one  occasion,  having 
no  one  to  aid  him,  was  found  painting  a  house 
blue,  thinking  it  was  stone  color.  He  knew  white 
and  black  only. 
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PHILADELPHIA  SECOND  MONTH  7,  1857, 


In  our  last  number  we  published  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  essay  on  "  Christian  Love  and 
Family  Harmony,"  by  Priscilla  G-urney,  showing 
her  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of 
Christian  charity  when  exercised  in  the  family 
circle.  We  united  with  her  views,  and  could 
have  gone  further  and  recommended  its  intro- 
duction as  the  ruling  principle,  into  everi/  depart- 
ment of  society- — social,  civil,  and  religious  ; 
remembering  the  Scripture  testimony  that  the 
gifts  of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  of  faith,  all  profit 
us  nothing,  if  we  "  have  not  charity." 

The  essay  alluded  to  was  taken  from  a  memoir 
of  Priscilla  Gurney,  compiled  by  Susanna  Corder. 
The  subject  of  the  memoir  was  not  in  religious 
communion  with  us,  but  throughout  the  little 
volume,  there  is  so  much  that  is  excellent,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  take  further  extracts  from  it, 
commencing  with  the  short  preface  written  by 
the  compiler. 

We  think  such  of  our  readers,  who  have  not 
had  access  to  the  work,  will  peruse  our  extracts 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 


Marrifd, — On  the  22d  ultimo,  by  the  approbation 
of  Alexandria  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  John 
Bali^inger,  of  Woodlawn,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  to  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  Daniel  Walton,  of  the  same  place. 


Died, — On  the  25th  inst.,  Ruth  Parry,  an  aged 
member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  25th  ult.,  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  Enoch  L. 

Spencer,  aged  49  years, — a  member  of  Centre  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  a  branch  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

JNear  his  close  he  had  a  foretaste  of  the  glory 
about  to  be  revealed,  and  in  reply  to  the  remark  of 
one  of  his  family,  "that  there  was  a  bright  prospect 
before  him,"  he  said,  »^  just  beginning." 


CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  AFRICA. 

The  London  Times  not  long  since  suggcsfcec 
by  way  of  damper  to  the  idea  of  the  introductio 
of  cotton  cultivation  into  Africa,  that  if  the  cu] 
tivation  succeeded  it  could  only  be  by  the  Africa! 
chiefs  forcing  their  subjects  to  labor  at  it  Iq 
their  own  benefit,  and  that  nothing  would 
gained  in  a  philanthropical  point  of  view  by  m 
stituting  slave  cotton  cultivation  in  Africa  fo 
the  benefit  of  African  chiefs  in  the  place  of  sla?< 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  for  the  benefi 
of  Carolina  planters.    These  remarks  on  the  pairl 
of  The  Times  have  drawn  out  a  letter  address©! 
to  that  journal  by  David  Livingston,  the  re 
nowned  African  traveller,  distinguished  for  hi 
recent  discoveries  in  the  more  southern  part 
that  continent.  This  letter,  though  rather  ram 
bling  and  discursive — as  is  natural,  perhaps, 
such  a  traveller  as  the  writer  has  been — contains, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  information.  We  gatherp^ 
from  it  the  following  facts  :  j'; 

Dr.  Livingston  does  not  think  that  the  con-i.J 
stitution  of  African  society  is  such  as,  in  the  caseP- 
of  the  introduction  into  Africa  of  profitable!  n 
branches  of  industry,  whether  cotton-growing  or 
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anything  else,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  chiefs 
to  convert  themselves  into  slaveholders  and  their 
people  into  slaves  laboring  for  their  benefit.  The. 
government  of  most  of  the  African  tribes  is  pat- 
riarchal, each  man  becoming  the  head  or  chief 
of  his  own  family  and  their  dependants.  Above 
these  patriarchal  chiefs  are  others,  known  in  the' 
African  dialects  as  "little  lords,"  whose  authority 
extends  over  several  families,  and  to  whose  as-; 
sistance,  in  case  of  any  difficulty  in  managing 
their  dependants,  the  family  chiefs  appeal.  Above 
these  is  a  head  chief,  having  his  cattle-pen  and 
family  dwelling  in  the  center  of  the  town,  before 
whom  are  brought  the  cases  of  difference  between 
families.  In  all  cases  of  importance,  the  chief 
sends  for  all  his  "  little  lords" — generally  his 
relations  by  blood  or  marriage- — who  give  their 
opinions  freely.  If  the  chief  is  a  man  of  energy, 
he  decides  according  to  his  own  ideas — otherwise 
he  is  governed  by  the  majority;  but  in  very  few 
cases  does  he  act  in  opposition  to  a  decided  public 
opinion.  Even  one  or  two  firm  opponents  will 
make  him  hesitate  and  waver,  or  perhaps  have 
recourse  to  dice  or  divination.  These  remarks 
apply  particularly  to  the  country  south  of  18® 
south  latitude.  In  the  country  of  the  true  negro, 
which  lies  north  of  that  point,  the  political  rela- 
tions are  generally  the  same,  though  somewhat 
modified  by  female  influence.  But  the  general 
relations  of  one  tribe  to  another  were  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  came  under  Dr. 
Livingston's  observation.  One  tribe  is  perfectly 
independent  of  every  other,  except  by  a  sort  of 
traditional  bond  of  nominal  subjection  to  a  para- 
mount chief,  which  becomes  developed  in  case  of^ 
invasion  or  common  danger.  Among  the  negroes 
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Jmrth  of  18°  this  system  of  paramount  chiefs 


revails  in  somewhat  greater  force  than  in  CafFre 
and,  though  even  with  them  it  is  much  more  in 
lame  than  in  substance. 

But  the  chiefs,  though  nearly  independent  of 
ach  other,  are  by  no  means  independent  of  their 
)eop]e.  If  a  man  is  dissatisfied  with  one  chief, 
iq  can  easily  transfer  himself  to  another  ;  and  as 
chief's  importance  increases  with  the  number 
f  his  followers,  fugitives  are  always  received 
vith  open  arms.  Dr.  Livingston  knew  of  one 
nstance,  the  parties  of  which  he  names,  in  which 
,  chief  sold  some  of  his  people  ;  the  consequence 
if  which  was  that  whole  villages  renounced  his 
uthority  and  joined  themselves  to  a  neighboring 
onfederacy.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the 
acilities  of  escape  are  so  great  that  the  slave 
ystem  would  not  work,  even  though  it  were  de- 
iirable  to  establish  it. 

But  in  point  of  fact  the  real  productive  indus- 
ry  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  free  laborers, 
md  only  requires  the  impulse  of  roads  to  be 
^  C!   greatly  extended.    The  30,000  skins  sent  annu- 
lly  to  the  Gape,  whence  many  of  them  find  their 
■  2<i)Mb^Bij  to  China  to  purchase  tea,  are  collected  by 
he  Bushmen  and  Bukuluhaori,  the  most  free 
md  independent  persons  in  the  country.  Yery 
arge  amounts  of  ivory,  beeswax  and  palm  and 
i:.  nftweet  oil  are  exported  from  Loando,  almost  the 
vhole  produced  by  perfectly  free  labor,  and  had 
ir  clii  ;he  country  roads,  the  export  would  be  increased 
AlioSi'  hundred  Md.    These  articles  can  be  obtained 
at  a  very  cheap  rate  in  the  interior,  and  the 
negroes  all  have  a  great  proclivity  to  traffic. 
osei^Formerly  the  traders  went  inland,  and,  along 
ith  beeswax,  ivory,  &c.,  purchased  slaves  suffi- 
cient to  carry  their  merchandise  to  the  coast, 
where  both  the  goods  and  their  carriers  were 
old.    Since  the  repression  ■  of  the  slave-trade 
free  carriers  have  been  substituted,  whom  the 
G-overnment  of  Angola  requires  to  render  their 
services  at  a  fixed  rate.  Angola  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  600,000,  and  only  from  80,000  to 
jorgjj  40,000  are  slaves.    From  all  these  facts,  our 
nroi  African  traveller  is  of  opinion,  first,  that  the 
vfei 
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African  chiefs  have  no  power  to  reduce  their 
subjects  to  the  condition  of  plantation  laborers; 
,  and,  secondly,  that  slavery  is  by  no  means  neces- 
y  sary  to  the  development  of  African  industry, 
whether  in  cotton  cultivation  or  otherwise. 

Dr.  Livingston  states  that  he  carried  with  him 
to  Africa  the  idea  picked  up  from  the  Parliamen 
tary  debates  and  elsewhere  that  the  attempt  at 
the  supprossion  of  the  African  slave-trade  was  a 
failure,  and  that  the  cruisers  by  increasing  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  did  more  harm 
than  good.  His  observations  in  Africa  have  led 
him  to  a  difi"erent  conclusion.  In  Angola  he 
found  the  time  of  the  slave-trade  spoken  of  in 
the  past  tense.  He  saw  slaves  sold  for  twelve 
shillings  a  head  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
0    coast,  who  would  formerly  have  commanded 


seventy  dollars  ;  and  he  travelled  with  companies 
of  slaves  (chiefly  women,)  not  brought  from  the 
interior  toward  the  coast,  but  carried  from 
Angola  into  the  interior  to  be  bartered  for  ivory 
and  wax.  The  foreign  export  of  slaves  is  not 
entirely  closed,  but  is  so  dangerous  as  to  prevent 
any  except  a  few  very  daring  characters  from 
risking  their  money  in  it. 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Africa,  it  is 
produced  there  already,  though  of  a  short  staple 
and  inferior  quality.  In  Lozengo,  a  district  of 
Angola,  twelve  hundred  cloths,  each  six  feet 
long  by  three  broad,  is  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
free  population  to  the  Government.  Gaffre  labor 
can  be  had  at  Natal  at  7s.  6d.  a  month  ;  but  even 
if  it  were  necessary  to  supply  Coolie  labor  for  the 
cultivation  of  African  cotton,  the  example  of  the 
little  island  of  Mauritius,  which  lies  ofi"  the  East 
African  coast,  shows  how  much  can  be  done  by 
enterprise  and  capital  without  resorting  to  slave 
labor  or  trampling  on  the  rights  or  happiness  of 
anybody.  That  little  island  is  but  thirty-five 
miles  long  by  twenty-five  broad.  It  is  a  great 
piece  of  volcanic  rock,  with  so  little  soil  that  the 
bowlders  which  cover  it  have  to  be  placed  in 
rows  of  stone  walls  in  order  to  get  space  for  the 
sugar-cane.  The  holes  are  made  for  the  cane 
between  the  rows  of  stone,  a  little  guano  being 
added,  without  which,  or  some  other  manure, 
there  would  be  no  sugar.  After  a  season  of 
cultivation,  to  give  the  land  time  to  rest,  the 
stones  must  be  moved,  and  the  places  which  they 
had  covered  planted  with  sugar.  The  labor  em- 
ployed is  mainly  brought  from  India.  The 
population  of  the  island  is  two  hundred  thousand, 
entirely  free.  The  Hindoo  portion  of  them — 
happy,  and  comparatively  delivered  from  the  in- 
fluence of  caste — feel  more  friendly  to  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization,  and  in  that  state  of 
mind  often  return  home  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  in  ease  and  quiet.  Thus,  without  resorting 
to  the  stimulus  of  slavery,  is  produced,  by  the 
conjoint  operation  of  capital,  enterprise  and 
wages-paid  labor,  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  sugar 
consumption  of  Great  Britain.  With  this  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  his  eye,  Dr.  Livingston  is 
not  so  sure  of  the  impossibility  of  supplying 
England  with  cotton,  the  joint  production  of 
British  enterprise  and  capital  and  African  free 
labor. —  Tribune. 


A  COLORED  man's  GRATITUDE. 

J.  B.  Smith,  the  welUknown  colored  caterer  of 
Boston,  was  once  a  slave.  When  he  first  escaped 
he  took  refuge  in  a  Quaker's  family,  where  he 
was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  was  otherwise 
assisted  to  an  education  by  a  lady  in  the  family, 
who  was  then  in  affluent  circumstances.  During 
the  course  of  time  Smith  becam.e  famed  as  a 
caterer.  Though  he  was  black,  the  fair  goddess 
Fortune  smiled  on  and  favored  him;  while  his 
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lady  benefactress  became  a  poor  and  needy  widow. 
Yesterday  the  two  happened  to  meet  in  this  city 
— the  colored  man  seeking  out  the  white  lady. 
This  time  he  was  the  benefactor,  commencing 
with  a  handsome  donation,  and  adding  the  assu- 
rance that  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  earn  a  dollar, 
she  shall  never  need.  The  lady  has  one  small 
daughter  with  her,  to  whom  Smith  made  a  present 
on  parting  of  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece. — Lowell 
Citizen. 


From  Household  Words. 
ALUMINIUM. 

The  age  of  composite  metals,  which  has  given 
us  so  many  false  Dromios  pretending  to  brother- 
hood with  silver,  seems  likely  to  pass  away.  In 
a  short  time  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  new 
metal,  which  need  "ot  be  ashamed  to  announce 
itself  by  a  distinct  name.  A  pewter-pot  is  sim- 
ply an  honest  pewtcr-pot ;  he  does  not  give  him- 
self out  for  a  silver-tankard,  a  royal  claret  jug,  a 
festive  flagon,  a  would-be  chalice,  or  any  thing 
of  that  kind.  There  he  stands  on  the  clean  deal- 
table,  with  his  venerably-white  bushy  wig  of 
foam;  and  you  know  that  his  heart  overflows  with 
generous  stout,  with  bitter  or  dulcet  ale,  or  with 
harmonious  half  and-half.  Pewter  is  not  a  hum- 
bug metal.  All  substitute-silvers  are  humbugs 
and  changelings. 

But  it  seems  at  last  as  if  grandmother  Earth, 
being  a  little  aided  by  human  wit,  had  been 
gradually  preparino;  for  the  banishment  of  her 
illegitimate  offspring,  by  the  advancement  of 
those  who  are  pure  blood.  One  of  Lavoisier's 
most  remarkable  prophecies  was  that,  in  the 
mineral  substances  designated  by  the  common 
names  of  earths  and  alkalies,  veritable  metals 
exist.  Guided  by  the  piercing  foresight  of  his 
genius,  the  illustrious  founder  of  modern  chemis- 
try asserted  that  the  fixed  alkalies  and  the  earths 
hitherto  known  by  the  designations  of  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  barytes,  strontian,  and  so  on, 
are  nothing  else  than  the  oxides  or  rusts  of 
special  metals.  Twenty  years  afterwards.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,- by  submitting  these  compounds 
to  the  analysis  of  the  voltaic  pile,  justified 
Lavoisier's  prediction.  By  the  decomposing  ac- 
tion of  the  electric  fluid,  he  separated  the  metal 
and  the  oxygen  which  had  constituted,  by  their 
union,  the  alkalies  and  the  earths.  Treating 
potash  and  soda  thus,  he  isolated  their  radical 
metals,  potassium  and  sodium  ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, by  operating  on  barytes,  strontian,  and 
lime,  he  obtained  from  those  earths  their  radical 
metals.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  con- 
ducting power  of  the  terreous  compounds,  other 
earthy  bases  defied  him  to  reduce  them  ;  and, 
amongst  them,  alumina. 

Davy's  startling  discovery  of  the  strange  stores 
which  he  found  hidden  in  odd  corners  of  Nature's 
cupboard,  are  well  remembered;  and  it  required 
no  marvellous  acuteness  to  surmise  that  one 


short-lived  man  had  not  entirely  completed  the 
examination  of  the  stock  in  hand.  That  many 
of  his  new  metals  were  unstable  equilibriums 
under  the  ordinary  influence  of  the  air  and  the 
weather,  is  nothing;  the  properties  and  afiinities 
of  no  one  metal  are  any  rule  for  what  shall  be 
the  properties  and  alB&nities  of  another.  One 
modern  metal,  platina,  has  proved  eminently  and 
usefully  stable.  Since  Davy's  time,  however, 
the  crop  of  planets  overhead  has  been  more  plen- 
tiful than  that  of  metals  underground.  Many 
chemists — amongst  others,  Berzelius  and  Oersted 
— failed  to  extend  their  conquests  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and,  for  twenty  years,  these  substances 
could  only  be  considered  as  metallic  oxides,  in  a 
theoretical  light  founded  on  analogy.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1827  that  a  German  chemist, 
Wohler,  succeeded  in  reducing  them. 

But  within  the  course  of  the  last  two  years, 
in  consequence  of  that  first  step,  a  treasure  has 
been  divined,  unearthed,  and  brought  to  light, 
which  it  is  as  hard  to  believe  in  as  a  prosaic  fact, 
as  it  is  to  feel  assured  that  by  descending  through 
a  trap-door  in  a  ruined  vault,  you  will  enter  an 
Arabian  Night's  garden,  wherein  the  leaves  are 
emeralds  and  the  fruits  on  every  tree  are  rubies, 
amethysts,  topazes,  and  carbuncles.  What  do 
you  think  of  a  metal  as  white  as  silver,  as  un- 
alterable as  gold,  as  easily  melted  as  copper,  as 
tough  as  iron  ;  which  is  malleable,  ductile,  and 
with  the  singular  quality  of  being  lighter  than 
glass  ?  Such  a  metal  does  exist,  and  that  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Where  ?  From  what  distant  region  does  it 
come  ?"  There  is  no  occasion  to  hunt  far  and 
wide  ;  it  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  locality  which  you  honor  with 
your  residence.  More  than  that,  you  do  not 
want  for  it  within-doors  at  home  ;  you  touch  it 
(not  exactly  by  direct  and  simple  contact)  several 
times  in  the  day.  The  poorest  of  men  tramples 
it  under  his  feet,  and  is  possessed  of  at  least  a 
few  samples  of  it.  The  metal,  in  fact,  in  the 
form  of  an  oxide,  is  one  of  the  main  component 
elements  of  clay ;  and  as  clay-s  entv^r  into  the  com- 
position of  arable  land,  and  are  the  material  on 
which  the  potter  exerts  his  skill,  every  farmer  is 
a  sort  of  miner  or  placer,  and  every  broken  pot- 
sherd is  an  ingot  in  its  way.  Our  new-found 
metal  is  aluminium  (of  which  alumina  is  the 
oxide, ^  originally  discovered  by  the  German 
chemist  Wohler. 

Wohler  was  inspired  with  the  happy  thought 
of  substituting  a  powerful  chemical  eflect  to  the 
action  of  the  voltaic  pile  as  a  means  of  extracting 
the  earthy  metals.  Potassium  and  sodium,  the 
radical  metals  of  potash  and  soda,  are  of  all 
metals  those  which  offer  the  most  energetic 
chemical  affinities.  It  might,  therefore,  be  fairly 
expected  that,  by  submitting  to  the  action  of 
potassium  or  sodium  one  of  the  earthy  compounds 
which  it  was  desired  to  reduce  to  its  elements, 
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the  potassium  would  destroy  the  combination, 
and, would  set  free  the  new  metal  which  was 
being  sought  in  its  isolated  state.    The  experi- 
ment justified  the  expectation.    In  order  to  ob- 
tain metallic  aluminium,  M.  Wohler  employed 
the  compound  which  results  from  the  union  of 
that  metal  with  chlorine  ]  that  is  to  say,  chloride 
of  aluminium.    At  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain 
crucible  he  placed  several  fragments  of  potassium, 
and,  upon  them,  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  chlo- 
ride of  aluminium.  The  crucible  was  placed  over 
a  spirit-of-wine  lamp,  and  was  continued  there, 
until  the  action  in  the  crucible  was  quite  com- 
plete.   Under  these  conditions,  the  chloride  of 
aluminium  was  entirely  decomposed ;  in  conse- 
quence of  its  superior  affinity,  the  potassium 
drove  the  aluminium  from  its  combination  with 
the  chlorine,  and  laid  hold  of  the  latter  substance^ 
to  form  chloride  of  potassium,  leaving  the  alum- 
inium free  in  a  metallic  state.    As  chloride  of 
potassium  is  a  suit  which  is  soluble  in  water,  it 
suffices  to  plunge  the  crucible  in  water ;  the 
aluminium  then  appears  in  a  state  of  liberty. 
The  metal  thus  isolated  presented  itself  as  a  gray 
powder,  capable  of  assuming  metallic  brightness 
under  friction  j  but,  according  to  M.  Wohler,  it 
refused  to  melt  even  at  the  highest  temperature, 
and  was  essentially  oxidizable.    Other  earthy 
metals  were  similarly  obtained;  all  general  sur- 
mises respecting  their  properties  proved  decep- 
tive ;  the  only  point  they  possessed  in  common 
was,  to  have  hitherto  remained  unknown. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Wohler,  when  he  had 
got  his  aluminium,  did  not  conceive  a  full  or  ex- 
act idea  of  what  sort  of  creature  he  had  caught 
in  his  toils.  The  actual  presence  and  existence, 
and  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  metal  ex- 
tracted from  clay,  have  been  known  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  past;  but  the  minds  of  the 
public,  and  even  of  learned  men,  have  been  filled 
with  uncertainties  and  doubts  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  assertion  and  promises  that  have  been 
made  respecting  this  curious  and  novel  produc- 
tion. In  1854  M.  Deville,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Ecole  Normale,  at  Paris,  having  atten- 
tively studied  the  aluminium  of  which  M. 
Wohler  had  only  offered  a  transitory  glimpse, 
found  to  his  surprise  that  the  metallic  stranger 
displayed  very  diiferfent  qualifications  to  those 
which  its  discoverer  attributed  to  it.  Its  real 
attributes  are  so  remarkable  as  to  encourage  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  future  prospects  in  store 
for  it. 

When  M.  Dumas  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Arts  the  specimens  of  aluminium  obtained  by 
M.  Deville,  he  called  attention  to  the  sonority 
of  the  metal,  which  rivalled  that  of  the  most 
onorous  brasses, — that  of  bell-metal,  for  in- 
stance. This  quality  has  not  been  hitherto 
found  in  any  metal  in  its  pure  state,  and  is  an- 
other singularity  in  the  history  of  clay-metal. 
Aluminium  prepared  by  Messieurs  Ch.  and  Al. 


Tessier,  according  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  M.  Deville,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  work- 
men in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Christophe 
and  Co.  The  men  report  the  new  metal  to  be 
at  least  as  easy  to  work  as  silver  ;  they  even  state 
that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  re-melt  it 
a  second  time.  Hitherto,  the  means  of  soldering 
aluminium  had  not  been  found,  simply  on  the 
Messrs.  Tessier's  authority,  because  alloys  of  the 
metal  had  not  been  tried.  They  declare  that  the 
desired  result  is  the  easiest  possible.  By  alloy- 
ing aluminium  with  zinc,  tin,  or  silver,  solders 
are  obtained,  whose  point  of  fusion  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  aluminium  itself,  allowing  the  opera- 
t'on  to  be  performed  with  a  simple  spirit-of-wine 
lamp,  and  even  without  any  previous  scraping 
or  cleaning,  exactly  as  if  they  were  soldering 
silver.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  was  applied 
to,  to  open  a  competition  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluminium,  and  that  the  produce  of  such  rivalry 
should  furnish  the  material  for  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  Universal  Exposition 
of  ^55. 

Aluminium  is  contained  in  clay  in  the  propor- 
^  tion  of  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  per  cent. 
Greenland  cryolite  consists  of  aluminium  thirteen 
per  cent.,  sodium  nearly  thirty-three  per  cent., 
and  fluorine,  fifty-four  percent.    It  is  of  a  bright 
and  shining  white ;  intermediate  between  the 
color  of  silver  and  that  of  platina.    It  is  lighter 
than  glass;  its  tenacity  is  considerable;  it  is 
worked  by  the  hammer  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  it  may  be  drawn  into  wire  of  extreme  fine- 
ness; it  melts  at  a  temperature  lower  than  the 
point  of  fusion  of  silver.    Here  is  a  list  of  char- 
acteristics sufficieut  to  entitle  this  simple  body  to 
take  rank  with  the  metals  of  daily  use  in  the  arts; 
but  its  chemical  properties  render  it  still  more 
valuable.    Aluminium  is  a  metal  completely  in- 
alterable by  the  atmosphere  ;  it  may  be  exposed 
without  tarnishing,  both  to  dry  air  and  to  moist 
air.    Whilst  our  usual  metals — such  as  tin,  lead, 
and  zioc — when  recently  cut,  soon  lose  their 
brightness  if  exposed  to  damp  air,  aluminium, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  remains  as  bril- 
liant as  gold,  platina,  or  silver ;  it  is  even  su- 
perior to  the  last  of  those  metals  as  to  resistance 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  fact,  silver, 
when  exposed  to  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  is 
attacked  by  it,  and  turns  speedily  black ;  and, 
consequently,  silver  articles,  after  a  long  expo- 
sure to  atmospheric  air,  are  dulled  at  last  by  the 
small  quantities  of  sulphurated  hydrogen  which 
are  accidentally  combined  with  the  air.  Al- 
uminium, on  the  contrary,  offers  a  perfect  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and 
in  this  respect  claims  a  notable  superiority  over 
silver.    Again,  aluminium  decidedly  resists  the 
'action  of  acids ;  azotic  and  sulphuric  acids,  ap- 
plied cold,  produce  no  effect  whatever.  Thin 
plates  of  aluminium  may  be  kept  immersed  in 
azotic  or  sulphuric  acid  without  suffering  disso- 
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lution  or  even  injury.  Chlorydric  acid  alone  i 
attacks  and  dissolves  it.  The  advantages  to  be  ; 
derived  from  a  metal  endowed  with  such  quali- 
ties are  easy  to  be  understood.  Its  future  place 
as  a  raw  material  in  all  sorrs  of  industrial  appli- 
cations is  undoubted,  and  we  may  expect  soon  to 
see  it,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  the  hands  of 
the  civilized  world  at  large. 

Nevertheless,  its  destiny  may  have  been  in 
some  measure  mistaken.  It  cannot  replace  gold 
or  silver  in  precious  alloys,  in  coin,  and  jewellery. 
The  great  value  and  merit  of  gold  and  silver  as 
precious  metals  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  withdrawn  from  the  combination  in  which 
they  have  been  made  to  enter.  By  very  simple 
chemical  processes,  gold  and  silver  are  with 
facility  separated  from  the  compounds  which 
contain  them.  Aluminium,  unfortunately,  is 
devoid  of  that  property  ;  it  cannot  be  eliminated 
in  its  metallic  state  like  gold  and  silver  from  its 
different  compounds.  Instead  of  aluminium  you 
get  alumina — that  is  to  say,  the  base  of  clay — a 
worthless  substance  Nor  can  a  metal,  whose 
origin  is  so  widely  diffused  as  clay  is,  ever  hope 
to  be  accepted;  in  any  case,  as  the  representative 
of  wealth. 

Aluminium,  therefore,  will  be  exclusively  re- 
served for  manufacturing  requirements.  It  will 
be  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  vessels  and  in- 
struments of  all  kinds  in  which  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  air  and  to  chemical  agents  is  indispen- 
abie.  Surgeons,  for  instance,  are  hoping  that  it 
will  render  services  of  the  highest  class.  For  the 
decoration  of  interiors,  where  silver  turns  black, 
aluminium  will  shine  transcendently.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  cheap  production  of  aluminium 
becomes  more  and  more  an  established  fact,  the 
more  we  shall  find  it  entering  into  household 
uses — for  travelling  purposes,  for  instance,  for 
which  its  lightness  is  no  small  merit.  It  may 
probably  send  tin  to  the  right-about-face,  drive 
copper  saucepans  into  penal  servitude,  and  blow 
up  German  silver  sky-high  into  nothing.  Hence- 
forward, respectable  babies  will  be  born  with 
aluminium  spoons  in  their  mouths. 

Such  anticipations  would  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  exaggeration,  if  aluminium  were  now  to  be 
produced  only  by  the  orginal  expensive  method; 
but  potassium  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  Alu- 
minium is  obtained  by  treating  its  chloride  with 
sodium, — a  substance  whose  chemical  affinities 
are  very  energetic,  and  which  sets  the  aluminium 
free  by  forming  chloride  of  sodium.  According- 
ly, the  manufacture  consists  of  two  operations. 
First,  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  aluminium ; 
vsecondly,  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  alumina 
by  sodium. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  further  details  ;  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  sodium,  which  was  formerly 
dear,  is  now  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  insist,  for  instance,  on  the 
extreme  innocuousness  of  the  metal,  and  its 


suitableness  for  many  purposes  where  tin  is  ob- 
jectionable from  the  extreme  facility  with  which 
it  is  dissolved  by  organic  acids  ;  there  is  no  mis- 
take about  its  superiority  to  silver  in  resisting 
solutions  of  salt,  and  to  other  kitchen  utensils  on 
which  mixtures  of  salt  and  vinegar  have  a  cor- 
roding effect. 

M.  Deville  claims  for  aluminium  no  more  than 
an  intermediate  rank  between  the  precious  metals 
and  the  oxidizable  metals,  such  as  tin  and  cop- 
per ;  but  he  feels  assured  that,  even  in  that  sub- 
ordinate office,  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful 
minister  to  human  wants.  The  French  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  discovery,  by  recommending  the 
promotion  of  the  Messrs.  Wohler  and  Deville  to 
be  officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  urging  that 
the  merit  of  the  metallurgic  chemists  ousrht  to  be 
thus  acknowledged,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  Science  had  already 
fulfilled  her  part,  and  it  was  the  turn  of  manu- 
facturing Art  to  begin.  It  is  true  that  alumi- 
nium, in  spite  of  its  extreme  profusion,  and  of 
the  matters  employed  in  its  extraction,  cannot 
yet  compete  in  lowness  of  price  with  copper  and 
tin,  or  practically  even  with  silver.  Long 
industrial  practice  alone  will  attain  that  object; 
but  Science  has  nobly  fulfilled  her  duty.  She 
has  discovered  the  metal,  specified  its  properties, 
and  organized  the  means  of  extracting  it  on  a 
large  scale.  Scientific  men  have  invented  all, 
both  apparatus  and  manipulations,  and  have 
made  over  to  commercial  manufactures  the  fruit 
of  their  industry  with  rare  disinterestedness. 

The  latest  news  is,  that  aluminium  is  now 
made  in  quantities,  in  various  Parisian  laborato- 
ries, though  not  very  cheaply.  What  more  ought 
we  reasonably  to  expect  from  a  chickling  metal, 
that  was  only  hatched  the  other  day,  and  which 
has  yet  to  attain  to  full  growth  and  powers  of 
flight? 

A  final  word.  If  aluminium  is  hoping  to  re- 
place either  gold  and  silver,  or  copper  and  tin,  or 
to  take  its  own  place  without  replacing  any  thing, 
it  may  do  so  in  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  but 
it  never  can  in  literature  or  popular  speech,  un- 
less it  be  fitted  with  a  new  and  better  name. 
Aluminium,  or,  as  some  write  it.  Aluminum,  is 
neither  French  nor  English ;  but  a  fossilized 
part  of  Latin  speech,  about  as  suited  to  the 
mouths  of  the  populace  as  an  ichthyosaurus  cutlet 
or  a  dinornis  marrow-bone.  It  must  adopt  some 
short  and  vernacular  title.  There  would  be  no 
harm  in  clay-tin,  while  we  call  iron-ware  tin ; 
loam-silver  might  plead  quicksilver  as  a  pre- 
cedent ;  glebe-gold  would  be  at  least  as  histori- 
cally true  as  mosaic  gold.  A  skilful  word-coiner 
might  strike  something  good  out  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  roots — argil,  though  a  Saxon  etymolo- 
I  gy,  is  far  preferable.  But  something  in  the 
dictionary  line  must  be  attempted.  I  should  like  to 
I  know  what  will  become  of  poor  Aluminium" 
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when  it  gets  into  the  mouths  of  travelling  tinkers 
or  of  Hebrew  dealers  in  marine  stores  ? 


A  BEAM  HATH  PASSED  AWAY. 

BY         H.  SIGOURNEY. 

From  a  bright  hearthstone  of  our  land, 

A  beam  hath  passed  away, 
A  smile,  whose  cheering  influence  seemed 

Like  morning  to  the  day. 
A  sacrificing  spirit 

With  innate  goodness  fraught, 
That  ever  for  another's  weal 

Employed  its  fervid  thought. 

That  beam  is  gathered  back  again 

To  the  Pure  Fount  of  flame, 
That  smile  the  Blessed  Source  hath  found, 

From  whence  its  radiance  came, — 
That  spirit  hath  a  genial  clime  ; 

And  yet,  methinks,  'twill  bend 
Sometimes,  amid  familiar  haunts, 

Beside  the  mourning  friend. 

Yet  better  'twere  to  pass  away. 

Ere  evening  shadows  fell, 
To  wrap  in  chillness,  and  decay, 

What  here  was  loved  so  well; 
And  strew  unwithered  flowers  around, 

When  the  last  footsteps  part, 
And  leave  in  every  nook  of  home, 

Sweet  memories  for  the  heart. 


TO  A  WAVE. 

Foam-crested  traverser 

Of  the  mysterious  deep, 
Whose  solemn  tones  are  never  hushed 

Whose  waters  never  sleep! 

Thou  who  dost  mingle  with  the  depths 

or  waters  in  the  sea, 
Then  mount  upon  thy  course  again, 

A  wanderer  new  and  free! 

Answer  me — where  through  ages  gone 
Thy  wanderings  thou  hast  kept — 

If  chainless  and  unwearied  still 
Thy  waters  ne'er  have  slept! 

Tell  me  the  mysteries  which  thou 

Hast  in  thy  journey  seen, 
When  down  the  sea's  untrodden  depths, 

Thy  sunless  path  has  been! 

Answer  me — blue  wave  !  thou  hast  been 
Where  sleep  the  uncoflined  dead — 

Where  the  lost  jewel's  rays  alone 
Lighten  the  slumberer's  head. 

And  of  the  many  sleepers  there 

Upon  that  peopled  floor. 
And  of  its  wealth  tell  unto  me — 

What  Earth  ne'er  knew  before. 

And  a  chiming  tone  was  heard 

Bearing  an  answer  low — 
«  That  a  mighty  power  ruleth  me 

Is  enough  for  thee  to  know. 

«*And  of  the  many  mysteries 
Of  the  great  and  boundless  sea — 

The  treasures  of  its  pearly  depths 
May  not  be  known  to  thee. 

«  But  learn  that  He  who  governs  all 

Beneath  the  blessed  sky. 
Hath  bid  the  eternal  sea  roll  on 

In  hidden  mystery."  E.  H.  W. 

7th  mo.  1831.— iV.  E.  Review. 


DESPISE  NOT  SIMPLE  THINGS. 

Despise  not  simple  things  ; 

The  humblest  flower  that  wakes 
In  early  spring  to  scent  the  air 

Of  woodland  brakes. 
Should  have  thy  love  as  well 

As  the  blushing  parlor  rose. 
That  never  felt  the  perfect  breath 

Of  Nature  round  it  close. 

Despise  not  simple  things ; 

The  poor  demand  thy  love 
As  well  as  those  who  in  the  halls 

Of  splendor  move. 
The  beggar  at  thy  door 

Thou  shouldst  not  e'er  despise  ; 
For  that  may  be  a  noble  heart. 

Which 'neath  his  tatters  lies. 

Despise  not  simple  things; 

An  ant  can  speak  of  toil, 
The  butter-cup  can  light  the  heart 

With  its  sweet  smile  ; 
'Tis  not  the  tow'ring  mount  alone 

That  high  thought  to  us  brings  ; 
There's  something  noble  and  sublime 

In  the  love  of  simple  things. 


CURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  THE  SNOW  STORM  ON  THE 
TELEGRAPH  WIRES. 

During  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  snow 
storm  on  Sunday  night,  the  electrical  effect  on 
the  wires  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  in  the  oflSce 
at  Chestnut  street,  near  Third,  was  curious  and 
striking.  There  was  a  continual  snapping,  crack- 
ling and  flashing,  like  the  noise  when  wood  is 
burning  briskly.    At  one  place,  on  a  covered 
wire,  the  stream  of  electricity   suddenly  ap- 
peared about  the  size  of  the  flame  from  an  ordin- 
ary gas  burner,  and  continued  to  burn  just  like  a 
gas  light  for  more  than  five  minutes.    On  exam- 
ining the  wire,  it  was  found  that  half  an  inch  of 
the  covering  was  burned  of  that  and  the  wire 
beneath  it,  with  which  it  was  in  contact.  Now, 
what  caused  this  great  development  of  electricity? 
Could  it  arise  from  the  friction  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  snow  flakes  falling  so  thickly  and 
over  an  extensive  range  of  country,  or  that  fric- 
tion of  the  high  winds  which  pjevailed,  or  was 
the  snow  and  the  wind  themselves  only  the  effect 
of  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid,  which  seems  to  pervade  all  substances 
upon  the  face  of  and  within  the  globe,  and  which 
made  these  visible  manifestations  in  its  efforts  to 
restore  the  balance  and  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  magnetic  element  in  this  region  ?  Whatever 
was  the  cause,  the  effect  was  striking  enough  to 
show  that  the  subject  of  meteorology  hitherto 
studied  without  much  system  and  by  isolated 
observers  only,  contains  interest  enough  in  it  to 
science  to  induce  a  more  thorough  investigation, 
and  a  wider  observation,  with  accurate  instru- 
ments, than  it  has  ever  received. 

A  correspondent  also  calls  our  attention  to  simi- 
lar electrical  indications  oberved  elsewhere.  He 
says  his  brother,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  a  friend's 
house,in  the  western  part  of  Green  street,  observed 
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on  approaching  the  gas  fixture  and  the  register  be- 
longing to  the  heater,  a  spark  of  electricity  was 
received,  with  a  shock  severe  enough  to  be  un- 
pleasant. It  was  noticed  that  the  same  efi"ect 
was  produced  by  applying  the  knuckles  to  some 
persons  in  the  house  ;  they  appeared  to  be  charged 
with  electricity.  He  communicates  the  fact  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  electri- 
ciafis  to  the  subject. 

CLOTHING  AND  COLD  CATCHING. 

Colds  and  coughs,  catarrhs  and  croups,  stiff 
muscles  and  neuralgic  jaws,  aching  teeth  and 
rheumatic  twinges,  with  frequent  inflammations 
and  occasional  fevers,  are  among  the  calamities 
usually  looked  for  in  cold,  frosty  weather.^' — 
Indeed,  the  "  dreary  winter"  season,  as  one-fourth 
of  the  year  is  most  unjustly  termed,  is,  to  many 
minds,  suggestive  of  frozen  toes  and  sore  noses, 
with  a  long  catalogue  of  intermediate  maladies, 
among  which  are  influenzas,  pneumonias,  joint- 
racking  rheums,  and  all  bronchial  difficulties. 

And  some  doctors,  as  well  as  many  people,  are 
too  apt  to  suppose  that  the  prevention  for  all 
these  ills  and  ailings  is  to  be  found  wholly  in  the 
quantity  of  the  clothing  we  surround  ourselves 
with. 

The  Boston  Medical  Journal,  in  a  late  num- 
ber, on  the  Hygiene  of  Dress,  makes  some  ju- 
dicious observations  on  the  error  of  sudden  and 
improper  exposures,  and  advises  thick  shoes, 
heavy  cloth,  abundant  furs,  and  plenty  of  gar- 
ments, as  the  panacea  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
the  animal  temperature  above  the  cold-catching 
point. 

But  there  is  a  physiological  limit  to  dress  as 
well  as  to  every  other  hjgienic  agent  or  appli- 
ance. Bundling  up"  is  all  very  well  and  very 
necessary  to  a  certain  extent ;  yet  excess  of 
clothing  is  an  evil,  and  is  really  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  a  feeble,  sensitive  and  mor- 
bidly susceptible  skin,  and  consequent  suffering 
from  exposure  to  sudden  or  great  alterations  of 
temperature. 

Of  equal  importance  witb  the  amount  of  our 
clothing  are  the  quality  of  our  blood  and  the 
state  of  its  circulation.  The  skin  is  the  great 
regulator  of  animal  heat,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal organs  of  blood-purification.  Hence,  if  we 
overclothe  the  body,  we  certainly  lessen  its 
power  of  self-protection,  and,  in  the  end,  induce 
the  very  evil  it  is  the  object  of  clothing  to  pre- 
vent. 

Instead  of  piling  on"  all  the  clothing  we 
can  endure,  a  much  better  rule  is  to  dress  just 
as  lightly  as  we  can  without  actual  discomfort. 

The  life  principle  within  is  our  main  protec- 
tion against  the  elements  without.  And  to  have 
the  best  protection,  under  all  circumstances  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  of  their  ever-varying  vicissi- 
tudes, we  must  keep  the  vitality  in  free  and  vig- 
orous play. 


The  most  prevalent  error  in  dress  is  too  little 
about  the  feet  and  too  much  about  the  neck  and 
chest.  Since  heavy  neckerchiefs  have  been  in 
fashion,  throatails  and  quinsys  have  multiplied 
correspondingly.  We  have  known  many  persons 
entirely  cured  of  a  tendency  to  frequent  attacks 
of  quinsy  by  merely  washing  the  neck  each 
morning  in  cold  water,  and  substituting  a  light 
ribbon  around  the  shirt-collar  for  the  repudiated 
heavy  stock  or  thick  cravat. 

A  morning  bath  or  ablution  with  tepid,  cool 
or  cold  water,  according  to  the  re-active  energies 
of  the  superficial  circulation,  will  so  invigorate 
the  whole  surface  as  to  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  much  clothing  otherwise  necessary,  while  it 
wonderfully  diminishes  the  liability  to  take  cold, 
or  to  suffer  serious  consequences  in  any  way  from 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Another  important  consideration  for  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  freeze  to  death  continually" 
in  cold  weather  is  the  matter  of  bodily  positions. 
We  should  never  allow  the  assailing  blast  to 
take  us  at  a  disadvantage.  Man  was  made  to 
walk  upright  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  in 
all  states  of  wind  and  weather. 

But  the  great  majority  of  our  overmuch 

bundle  up"  people  have  a  way  of  drawing  their 
ponderous  shawls  and  massive  oveicoats  so  tight- 
ly about  the  neck  that,  when  walking,  they  do 
not  more  than  half  breathe.  And  in  addition 
to  this,  instead  of  bravely  facing  and  fairly  con- 
quering the  fierce  winds,  by  a  rapid  step  and 
erect  posture,  and  a  broad  expanded  chest,  they 
throw  the  head  forward,  crook  over  the  trunk  and 
draw  in  the  shoulders,  and  thus,  by  impeding 
respiration  and  obstructing  circulation,  they  pre- 
vent a  due  distribution  of  well-vitalized  blood 
from  performing  its  natural  office  of  keeping  up 
a  permanent  supply  of  animal  heat. 

Keep  the  feet  warm,  the  head  cool,  the  body 
evenly  yet  moderately  clad,  the  skin  well  bathed, 
and  accustom  yourself  to  active  out-door  exer- 
cise, with  "  head  erect,  and  face  up-turned  to  ' 
heaven,"  and  colds  will  never  produce  in  you  any 
very  dangerous  indispositions. — Life  Illustrated. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  COMPASS. 

By  advices  from  Melbourne,  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Scoresby  has  accomplished  his  voyage,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  carry  out  a  careful  series  of  experiments 
on  the  compass  in  an  iron  ship.  He  sailed  in 
the  Royal  Charter,  an  iron  vessel,  and  now  finds 
the  views  he  announced  last  year  at  Liverpool 
confirmed  in  all  essential  particulars.  Dr.  Scores- 
by says  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  compass 
from  being  influenced  by  the  magnetism  of  the 
vessel,  is  to  elevate  it  above  the  reach  of  that 
influence,  an^  that  the  compass  was  so  influenced 
on  board  the  Royal  Charter  without  incon- 
venience. Should  Dr.  S.^s  return  voyage  prove 
equally  satisfactory,  the  principal  cause  of  risk 
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in  the  navigation  of  iron  ships  will  be  understood 
and  removed. — JV.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 


A  ROMANTIC  PROCEEDING — REMOVAL  OF  THE 
I         INHABITANTS  OP  PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND. 

We  learn  by  late  English  papers,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mutineers  of  the  English  ship 
Bounty,  whose  romantic  history  has  excited  a 
world-wide  interest,  have  been  removed  from 
Pitcairn's  Island,  in  consequence  of  the  colony 
having  out  grown  the  means  of  sustenance  which 
the  island  afiforded.  They  were  transferred  to 
Norfolk  Island,  together  with  all  their  goods  and 
chattels. 

There  are  only  eight  of  the  first  generation  of 
settlers  left — two  men  and  six  women.  The 
oldest  man  is  about  sixty-one  or  sixty-two,  and 
the  oldest  woman  between  seventy  and  eighty. 
Charles  Christian  is  the  grandson  of  the  ring- 
leader of  the  mutineers.    The  number  of  per- 
sons removed  was  199 ;  97  males  and  102 
females,  one  child  having  been  born  on  the  voy- 
age,  and  named  Dennison,  after  the  Governor- 
jG-eneral  of  New  South  Wales.  Pitcairn's  Island 
I  is  situate  in  lat.  25  4  S.,  long,  130  25  W.,  and 
■J  is  only  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  circumfer- 
.  ence,  one  mile  and  a  half  being  its  greatest 
](  length,  not  more  than  one  square  mile  being 
)5  available  for  cultivation  j  yet  it  has  been  the 
J,  lisolated  home  of  a  happy  and  thriving  settle- 
iraent  of  nearly  200  souls.    Owing  to  the  frugal 
„  [and  temperate  habits  of  the  people  and  the  health- 
fultiess  of  the  climate,  the  population  has  out- 
,    grown  its  circumscribed  limits. 

Their  new  home — Norfolk  Island — is  situated 
]n  lat.  29,  S.,  and  long.  168  10  E.,  being  distant 
^,  [from  Sidney  about  twelve  hundred  miles.    It  is 
■  isix  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  and  con- 
jbains  about  14,000  acres.  It  is  well  watered,  and 
.j'.'jchere  is  a  a  high  hill  in  the  centre,  called  Mount 
jPitt.   For  many  years  it  was  the  penal  settlement 
,.  i.for  the  vilest  and  most  incorrigible  transported 
J.,  i criminals  sent  from  England  to  Yan  Dieman's 
;  jLand.    But  since  the  abolition  of  transportation 
;0  Tasmania,  the  convicts  have  been  withdrawn 
Vom  the  Island.    The  locality  to  which  these 
settlers  have  thus  voluntarily  transferred  them- 
selves is  infinitely  preferable  to  their  former  cir- 
cumscribed home,  both  in  dimensions,  scenery 
ind  capabilities.  It  has  been  described  as  a  little 
'  iiarthly  paradise,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
'    iverything  that  can  promote  the  well  being  of  a 
"    jommunity.    There  are  2000  or  3000  acres  of 
ine  land  now  in  cultivation,  and  as  much  more 
'     night  be  rendered  fruitful.    The  island  is  very 
lealthy,  and  no  epidemics  are  known  there. 
Che  soil  produces  both  tropical  and  European 
"ruits,  vegetables  and  grain,  besides  spices,  the 
ugar  cane,  cinnamon,  coffee,  the  pepper  vine, 
obacco,  &c. 

There  were  left  at  Norfolk  Island  for  the  use 


of  its  new  occupants,  2000  sheep,  450  head  of 
cattle,  and  20  horses,  and  provisions  for  twelve 
months,  with  everything  requisite  for  ihc  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  The  buildings  on  the  island 
are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  mora 
than  sufficient  for  the'use  of  the  Pitcairn  settlers, 
who,  in  their  former  home,  dwelt  in  rude,  palm 
thatched  houses.  The  fine  scenery,  superior 
accommodations,  enlarged  territory  and  increased 
field  of  operations  for  their  industry,  together 
with  the  ample  provision  made  for  their  susten- 
ance, must  render  their  new  home  a  very  attrac- 
tive spot  for  these  people  of  simple  habits. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  colony,  although 
known  to  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  com- 
munity, may  not  be  familiar  to  all.  The  ship 
Bounty,  commanded  by  Captain  Bligh,  was  dis- 
patched by  the  British  government  to  Tahiti,  to 
convey  young  bread  fruit  trees  to  the  West 
Indies.  While  on  the  voyage  the  crew  mutinied, 
murdered  the  captain,  set  adrift  a  part  of  their 
number,  and  took  the  vessel  toPitcairn's  Island, 
where  they  arrived  in  1789,  with  nine  Tahitian 
men  and  thirteen  women.  There  were  ten  of 
the  mutineers,  and  their  fate  was  for  a  longtime 
unknown.  From  them  sprang  the  present  thriv- 
ing colony. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  WHEAT. 

The  'Edinburg  Beview,  in  a  late  able  article, 
discussing  the  original  of  the  cereals,  especially 
wheat,  states  that  there  are  two  theories  upon  this 
subject,  one  which  considers  races  of  plants  im- 
mutable, and  holds,  therefore,  that  wheat  existed 
once  and  may  still  exist  indigenously,  somewhere; 
and  another,  which  maintains  that  the  cereal,  as 
at  present  known,  has  been  developed  by  culti- 
vation. This  latter  opinion  the  Review  advocates, 
maintaining  that  the  particular  plant  from  which 
wheat  originated,  is  a  grass,  growing  wild  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  known  to  bo- 
tanists by  the  name  of  aegilopa.  It  is  urged,  in 
confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  that,  wherever 
the  cultivation  of  a  species  is  known,  it  is  found 
that  man  has  first  applied  to  his  use  a  plant 
growing  wild  about  him,  cultivating  it,  and  sow- 
ing seeds  from  the  best  species  of  the  cultivated 
plant,  until  it  reached  a  state  so  far  excelling  its 
original  condition,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  but  an  observer  of  the  process 
to  trace  its  origin.  The  origin  of  wheat  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  analogous,  and,  in  fact,  the  Review 
adds  that  a  French  botanist,  reasoning  in  his 
way,  and  observing  many  striking  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  asgilops  and  wheat,  un- 
dertook to  develope  the  latter  from  the  former, 
and  by  saving,  year  after  year,  the  seed  from 
such  plants  as  appeared  to  approach  nearer  to  its 
object,  actually  succeeded  in  his  object.  The 
plant,  thus  obtained,  still  continues  to  be  culti- 
vated, both  by  him  and  by  others,  and  to  yield 
real,  bona  fide  wheat. 
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ABOUT  "  DOMESTICS/' 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  trial  to  an 
American  housekeeper,  is  the  kitchen  help. 
Either  no  help  can  be  obtained,  or  it  is  of  very 
poor  quality.  In  the  country,  the  first  of  these 
perhaps  is  the  greatest  veil;  in  the  city,  the  lat- 
ter. So  long  as  immigrants  from  other  lands 
continue  to  swarm  to  our  shores,  help  of  some 
kind  will  doubtless  be  abundant,  but  the  aversion 
of  foreigners  generally  to  a  farming  life,  and 
their  desire  to  congregate  together,  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  place  them  where  most  needed — in  our 
small  villages  and  rural  districts. 

In  our  treatment  of  domestics,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  be  too  exacting,  but  remember 
that  like  yourselves  they  are  liable  to  become 
weary  or  ill. 

Do  not  consider  it  a  part  of  your  business  to 
find  fault  with  them  whenever  any  occasion  will 
warrant.  The  same  principles  which  fjhould 
govern  us  in  the  care  of  children  is  applicable 
here — manifest  your  approbation  for  everything 
that  will  bear  it  and  censure  as  little  as  possible. 
Treat  them  perseveringly  as  though  you  supposed 
they  intended  to  do  right,  even  though  you  know 
it  to  be  not  the  case,  and  instead  of  finding  fault 
when  a  thing  is  done  wrong,  wait,  if  possible,  till 
it  is  to  be  done  again,  then  remind  them  of  their 
previous  forgetfulness,  and  explain  your  wishes 
anew,  and  you  will  be  far  more  likely  to  accom- 
plish a  permanent  improvement. 

Never  raise  your  voice  or  speak  in  an  angry 
or  excited  manner — speak  deliberately  and  calm- 
ly, however  great  the  annoyance,  or  if  you  can- 
not control  your  voice,  be  silent  till  you  can,  and 
you  will  not  only  have  obtained  a  great  victory 
over  yourself,  but  remedy  the  evil  far  more  surely. 
Add  praise  for  something  well  done  at  the  same 
time  that  you  censure,  if  possible. 

A  ''fresh  hand"  is  often  little  help  to  an 


POISON  or  THE  SPIDERS. 

There  have  been  noticed  in  several  instances 
recently,  serious  results  attributed  to  the  spider. 
The  latest  occurred  in  Cincinnati,  on  Thursday 
last,  which  is  stated  to  have  resulted  fatally  : 

A  young  man  named  Wm.  Haughton,  em- 
ployed in  a  dry  goods  store,  was  taken  to  a 
physician's  office  in  a  great  state  of  suflering, 
caused  by  a  spider's  bite  near  the  abdomen,  re- 
ceived a  few  hours  before.  The  sufi'ering  of 
Haughton  continued  to  increase  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  he  died,  apparently  from 
the  efi'ects  of  the  bite.  The  case  has  excited 
considerable  attention  in  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  physicians  of  that  city  state  that  it  is 
the  only  affair  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  come 
within  their  knowledge. 


The  Arithometre. — A  calculating  machine 
bearing  this  name,  has,  it  is  said,  been  intro- 
duced into  several  European  commercial  houses, 
and  into  the  Mint  of  France.  It  not  only  solves 
cases  in  the  four  rules,  but  ascertains  the  powers 
of  quantities,  extracts  the  roots  of  numbers,  and 
all  with  the  most  incredible  rapidity. 


The  New  England  Pin  Company,  of  Win- 
sted,  Connecticut,  have  just  started  a  new  ma- 
chine for  sewing  pins  upon  papers.  It  selects 
the  little  indispensables  from  a  pile  and  stretches 
them  in  a  continuous  row  upon  narrow  strips  of 
paper,  at  the  rate  of  300  per  minute. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  AND  Meal. — The  market  for  Flour  is  rathef 
lower.    We  quote  at  $6  25  a  6  37.     Sales  of  good 
brands  for  home  consumption  at  $6  37  a  6  44,  and 


extra  and  fancy  brands  at  $6  62  a  8  50.    There  is 
very  liitle  export  demand.   Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  75 
overworked  housewife,  but  exercise  patience,  gcffper  barrel.    Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl.  . 


about  with  them,  and  show  them  a  few  days  if 
necessary,  and  under  proper  management  even 
the  most  stupid  will  improve. 

Frequent  cha,nges  are  often  a  great  annoyance, 
but  the  privilege  of  change  is  as  great  for  the 
housewife  as  the  girl.  If  they  can  do  better 
elsewhere,  they  have  the  same  right  to  go  that 
persons  employed  in  any  other  relation  have. 
Always  treat  them  kindly  and  considerately,  and 
do  them  a  favor  when  you  can,  and  they  will  be 
less  inclined  to  leave. —  Ohio  Farmer, 


A  KocKiNG  Stone. — Some  gentlemen  recent- 
ly exploring  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chawica 
lime  quarries,  in  Alabama,  found  a  rock  of  some 
hundred  tons  weight,  so  nicely  balanced  that  it 
could  be  moved  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  although 
no  practicable  force  could  be  imagined  which 
would  throw  it  from  its  base.  It  motion  was 
about  six  inches  of  space. 


Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  steady. 
Sales  of  prime  new  Pennsylvania  red  are  making  at/ 
$1  48  a  1  50,  and  $1  60  a  1  62  for  white.  Rye  is 
very  scarce  ;  sales  of  Penna.  at  82c.  Corn  is  scarce;, 
sales  of  old  yellow  at  68c  and  new  yellow  at  65c. 
Oats  are  steady  at  47c  per  bushel. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  .— A  Friend  desirous  of  open- 
ing  a  Boarding  School  convenient  to  Friends' 
Meeting,  Fallsington,  may  hear  of  a  desirable  situa- 
tion by  applying  previous  to  the  15th  of  next  month. 
For  further  particulars  address  either  Wm.  Sattkr- 
THWAiTE,  Jr.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Fallsington  P.  0., 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  1st  mo.  10,  1857. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MEMOIR  OF  PRISCILLA  GURNEY. 
[Continued  from  page  739.] 

In  the  altered  situation  of  the  hereaved  famfljr, 
rarious  circumstances  concurred  to  bring  the 
nembers  of  it  under  a  serious  consideration  of 
he  religious  course  which  they  believed  to  be 
nost  likely  to  conduce  to  their  right  settlement 
in  Christian  truth.    At  a  time  when  their  hearts 
were  rendered  peculiarly  impressible  by  heavy 
aiOSiction,  and  acutely  alive  to  the  soothing  effect 
of  sympathy  and  to  the  consolations  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  became  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
pious  and  zealous  clergyman  of  the  "Established 
Church/^    Edward  Edwards,    of  Lynn.  He 
sviuced  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  condition 
3f  these  young  persons,  and  was  instrumental  in 
limbuing  their  minds  with  a  clearer  comprehen- 
iBion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  New  Testa- 
13 en t  doctrine.    This  naturally  induced  a  strong 
rnutual  attachment,  which  at  length  resulted  in 
;he  union  of  several  of  the  family  with  that  sec- 
tion of  professors  with  which  their  kind  instruc- 
tor was  connected.    But  whilst  some  of  them 
i'.ere  attracted  in   tliat  direction,  others  soon 
ifterwards  yielded  to  an  influence  of  a  different 
'  .  .w.  .tor.    Th»  c:  ample  of  their  belo-  ed  sister, 
'jlizabeth  Fry,  who  had  become  a  decided  Friend, 
md  who  had,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  been  en- 
jibled  to  uphold,  in  great  brightness,  the  standard 
)f  Christian  excellence,  operated  powerfully,  yet 
ilmost  imperceptibly,  on  several  of  the  family 
iirclej  and  this,  together  with  a  consequent  in- 
irease  of  acquaintanoe,  not  only  with  the  prin- 
ciples, but  also  with  many  devoted  members,  of 
!rhe  religious  Society  in  which  they  had  been 
lominally  educated,  was,  under  the  Divine  bless- 
ng,  the  means  of  strengthening  their  attachment 
0  the  worship  and  views  of  the  "  Friends,^'  and 
hey  eventually  became  firmly  established  in  their 
Christian  profession, 
d   Notwithstanding  this  diversity  in  the  external 


manifestation  in  their  conscientious  impressions, 
there  was  much  of  the  true  "  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace"  preserved  amongst  them, 
and  the  fruits  of  Gospel  love,  and  of  submission 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  were  evidenced  in  life  and 
conduct. 

Some  lette^p  from  Priscilla  Gurney  to  her  sis- 
t  her  l^rj^  writ'ten  in  the  j-  jar  1810,  deociilo  the 
serious  considerations  into  which  her  mind  was 
introduced,  whilst  yet  somewhat  undecided  as  to 
her  own  future  course,  as  well  as  her  earnest  de- 
sire to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  style 
of  expression  will  show  that  she  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  adhere  to  the  correct  grammatical 
language  used  by  "Friends." 

"  J/y  Dearest  Betsei/, — I  have  been  wishing  to 

answer  thy  letter  ever  since  I  received  it  

It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  at  all  intimately 
from  thee.  I  am  sure  I  can  feel  for  thee  in  what 
thee  must  have  gone  through  lately  but  I  am 
never  inclined  to  feel  much  anxieti/  about  thee. 
There  is  so  much  cause  for  hope  that  thee  will 
bjgtjfirried  through  every  trial,  as  thee  has  hitherto 
be^.K;  Tlee  wishes  me  to  send  thee  a  particular 
account  of  myself ;  but  I  really  hardly  know  what 
to  say.  When  I  think  of  tl^ee.I  feel  so  ashamed 
of  myself.  1  do  not  know  bow.  to  communicate 
all  my  great  weakness  and  deficiemcies,  and  this, 
I  believe,  is  one  reason  why  I  do  not  write  oftener 
to  thee;  but  I  may  truly  say  that  I  often  think 
of  thee,  and  feel  very  near  to  thee  in  heart.  Thy 
sympathy,  even  at  a  distance,  is  very  valuable 
and  helpful  to  me.  I  have  sometimes  suffered 
painful  discouragements,  chiefly  from  finding  my 
heart  still  so  attached  to  the  world  ;  but  more 
often,  lately,  I  have  been  l^^eful  and  onuifort- 
able  ]  indeed,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  7*?2comfortab]e, 
except  from  my  own  want  of  faith  and  continued 
deficiencies.  Some  pains  that  I  feared  so  much 
seem  so  unexpectedly  removed.  I  felt  so  much 
anxiety  lest  we  should  be  any  source  of  pain  to 
dear  Catherine,"]"  but  nothing  can  well  have  ex- 
ceeded her  conduct  towards  us.  She  gives  us  the 
most  entire  liberty  to  pursue  that  path  which  is 
the  most  for  our  good  and  happiness  :  I  do  not 
mean  only  in  judgment,  but  in  feeling  ;  for  she 

In  reference  to  E.  J.  F.'s  early  engagements  ae  a 
Gospel  minister. 

f  Catherine  Gvirney  had  returned  from  a  lengthened 
stay  at  Lynn,  where  she  had  become  united  to  the 

Established  Church."  ^ 
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has  fully  expressed  to  us  that,  let  us  be  what  we 
may,  if  we  act  from  conscience,  she  does  not  think 

it  would  give  her  any  pain  I  think  I 

never  felt  more  truly  united  to  her,  or  more  happy 
and  easy  with  her,  than  I  do  now.  Her  cheer- 
fulness, calmness,  and  steadiness,  is  the  greatest 
support  to  us  all ;  and  what  a  blessing  it  is  after 
all  we  have  suffered  V 

Soon  afterwards,  she  penned  the  following  in- 
structive remarks  : — 

It  is  consoling,  under  the  sense  and  burden 
of  our  manifold  infirmities,  to  find  that  others 
have  had  the  same  trials — the  same  pilgrimage 
to  pass  through.  At  times  the  present  state  of 
probation,  and  the  prospect  of  what  is  at  the  end 
of  the  race,  wears  a  more  serious  aspect  than  at 
others,  and  seems  to  come  morq^  home  to  the 
heart ;  and  yet,-  how  much  more  cause  we  have 
to  wonder  that  this  should  have  so  little  effect 
upon  us,  than  that  it  should  impress  us  awfully. 
Oh,  how  important  it  is  that  we  should,  at  all 
times,  be  found  watching  !  But  how  far  am  I 
from  this  desirable  state!  Almost  every  day 
proves  my  un watchfulness  and  want  of  faith. 
This  makes  me  feel  the  necessity  of  going  on 
quietly,  and  professing  little ;  in  short,  of  show- 
ing our  faith  more  by  our  worJcs  than  by  our 
words." 

A  few  weeks  later,  she  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  her  friend  and  cousin,  Anna  Buxton, 
(afterwards  the  wife  of  William  Forster).  The 
similarity  of  their  course,  and  the  manner  in 
which  both  of  them  were  brought  by  experimen- 
tal religion,  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  immedi- 
ate power  and  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
united  them  very  closely  in  the  life  and  love  of 
the  Gospel. 

Earlham,  Ninth  Month,  29th,  1810. 
"  I  believe  I  never  felt  for  thee  such  love  and 

sympathy  as  at  this  time  It  is  frequently 

a  support  and  refreshment  to  me  to  turn  my 
thoughts  towards  thee,  and  it  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  me  to  remember  how  thou  hast  hitherto 
been  mercifully  led  and  supported  in  that  path 
which  I  have  also  entered.  It  is  often  the  earnest 
desire  of  my  heart  that  we  may,  every  one  of  us, 
whether  Friends  or  not,  be  enabled  to  '  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,'  and  labor 
to  enter  into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the 
people  of  God.  I  do,  indeed,  increasingly  feel 
the  infinite  importance  of  it,  though  the  work  is 
sometimes  very  hard  to  our  weak  and  frail  nature, 
and  we  hardly  know  how  to  hold  on  our  way 
amidst  the  temptations  and  discouragements 
which  we  are  liable  to  in  our  pilgrimage  here ; 
yet  we  know  there  is  an  Almighty  power  which 
can  preserve  us  through  them  all,  and  make  our 
way  clear  before  us  j  and  to  this  may  we,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  look  for 
strength. 

"  I  feel  very  deeply  interested  in  Joseph's  state 
of  mind  at  this  time,  which,  indeed;  seems  to  be 


a  serious  one.  Whatever  path  he  may  in  futur< 
think  best  to  pursue,  it  is  my  belief  that  there 
is  something  in  him  that  draws  near  to  Friends 
But  I  desire  to  leave  all  these  things,  for  I  realh 
fear  to  have  any  selfish  'considerations ;  thougl 
being  in  some  things  so  much  left  to  wallc  alone 
is,  now  and  tKen,  very  distressing  to  my  spirits 
Yet  I  have  hardly  ever  felt  any  essential  dis 
couragement,  or  any  misgivings  as  to  the  steps  ] 
have  myself  taken,  for  which  I  ought  to  be  thank 
ful.  I  do  believe  that  nothing  short  of  very  mucb 
giving  up,  in  heart,  all  things  in  this  life  will  do 
and  this  we  must  diligently  labor  after,  whatever 
it  may  cost  us." 

About  this  time  she  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  her  beloved  cousin,  M.  B.,*  who,  like 
herself,  had  yielded  to  convictions  which  led  to 
the  full  adoption  of  the  Christian  views  and  prac 
tices  of  the  Society  of  Friends  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  but  that  our  having  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  should  be  a  fresh  bond  of 
union  between  us.  I  confess  I  feel  it  so,  though 
I  never  felt  more  inclined  to  love  and  to  be  united 
to  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  serve  God  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  It  is  so  hard  valiantly  to 
maintain  the  Christian  warfare,  that  whatever  we 
find  is  an  assistance  to  us  is  too  valuable  to  be  re 
jected.  If  we  have  thought  it  right  to  adopt  a 
stricter  appearance  externally,  may  it  indeed  be 
an  incitement  and  a  stimulus  to  keep  our  watch 
more  diligently,  that  ^we  may  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  us, 
and  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us.'  The  adopting  our  religious  garb  is  like  a 
more  open  profession  to  others,  that  we  desire  to 
forsake  the  world,  or  at  least  the  evils  of  it ;  and 
in  this  way  it  appears  to  me  a  very  serious  thing, ; 
and  no  light  matter.  I  have  cause,  indeed,  to it 
be  humbled  at  my  little  progress  in  the  best! 
things — my  lukewarm  ness,  un  watchfulness,  andf 
manifold  deficiencies  and  infirmities.  One  thing;, 
I  am  sure  of, — that  the  more  we  are  devoted  to'i 
a  religious  life,  the  happier  we  are,  even  hereJ' 

The  winter  of  1810  was  passed  by  Priscillai 
Gurney  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  her  usual  avoca- 
tions— administering  to  the  necessities  of  those  i 
around  her  who  were  suffering  from  penury  or  I 
sickness,  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  i 
the  vicinity  of  Earlham  Hall,  which  had  been  * 
established  through  the  active  benevolence  of  its  \ 
inmates.    We  have,  from  the  pen  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  a  lively  reference  to  ' 
the  assidious  attentions  devoted  by  Priscilla  to 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  to  the  several 
days  in  every  week"  in  which  she  was  exclu- 
sively employed  in  visiting  them  :  ^'  I  can,"  he 
says,  "  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was 
prepared,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  to  pro- 
ceed to  her  task ;  her  basket  in  readiness,  filled 


*  Maria  Bar  clay  j  afterwards  the  wife  of  Robert  Were  { ijtjj 
Fox. 
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with  such  little  presents  as  she  thought  might 
be  useful  or  acceptable  to  those  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  disease/'  The  comparatively  inconspi- 
cuous course  of  duty,  which  thus  occupied  much 
of  her  time,  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  that 
spiritual  communion  with  her  Eedeemer,  by 
which  the  experience  of  his  love  and  power  pre- 
pared her  to  show  forth  the  riches  of  his  grace  ; 
and,  through  the  effectual  operation  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  the  principles  of  Christian  truth  professed 
by  Friends  were  increasingly  precious  in  her 
view,  and  she  was  enabled  to  dedicate  her  whole 
heart  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Her  example 
in  the  domestic  circle  operated  powerfully,  and 
evidenced  that  the  one  great  object  of  her  life 
was  to  "press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of" 
her  "  high  calling  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Testimony  from  Third-Haven  Monthly  Meeting ^ 

in  Maryland^  concerning  James  Harris. 

As  this  our  beloved  friend  was,  for  his  piety 
and  humble  walking,  uprightness,  and  regularity 
of  conduct  and  conversation,  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered amongst  the  faithful  in  his  day,  we  think 
it  right  to  give  forth  the  following  testimony 
concerning  him. 

He  had  his  education  in  the  way  of  that  called 
the  Church  of  England,  and  was  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  convinced,  by  the  operation  of  Truth 
in  his  own  mind,  of  the  necessity  of  living  a 
godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life  but  did  not 
make  much  progress  in  the  path  of  true  religion 
until  near  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age ;  about 
which  time,  attending  more  closely  to  the  witness 
in  himself,  he  joined  a  pious  people,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Nicholites.  As  he  was  favored 
with  a  spiritual  discerning  and  stability  in  the 
Truth  beyond  many,,  he  at  length  became  se- 
cretly exercised  in  spirit  respecting  their  situa- 
tion, from  an  apprehension  that  a  junction  with 
the  Society  of  i'riends  would  tend  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  truth;  and  under  the 
weight  and  exercise  thereof,  was  sometimes  led 
to  mention  it  to  his  fellow  professors ;  but  the 
opposition  which  appeared  in  some,  together  with 
his  own  fears  and  discouragements  prevailing  at 
times,  we  believe  caused  him  deep  wading  for 
some  years  ;  but  through  the  continued  favors  of 
divine  regard,  from  time  to  time  manifested  in 
his  own  mind,  and  the  help  of  the  spirits  of 
brethren  and  sisters  under  a  similar  exercise, 
he  became  more  and  more  confirmed  that  it  was 
the  Lord's  work :  until  at  length  way  opening, 
he,  with  a  majority  of  that  Society  in  these 
parts,  requested  to  be  received  into  membership 
with  Friends ;  most  of  whom,  some  time  after, 
were  accordingly  united  to  us ;  and  continuing 
to  exercise  his  gift  to  satisfaction,  he  became  an 
approved  Minister  amongst  us,  being  accompanied 
with  convincing  energy  and  power. 

Having,  we  believe,  passed  through  many 


proving  seasons  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage, 
and  we  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  come  to  a 
firm  establishment  on  the  foundation  which  stand- 
eth  sure,  it  pleased  divine  Goodness  to  remove 
him  from  his  church  militant,  after  an  illness  of 
about  three  weeks,  which  he  bore  with  remark- 
able patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will 
— expressing,  that  if  the  Lord  had  any  further 
service  for  him  to  do,  he  desired  to  be  raised  to 
do  it;  and  if  not,  he  was  resigned  either  in  life 
or  death — that  his  outward  affairs  were  settled 
nearly  to  his  mind. 

One  night,  being  in  great  pain,  a  friend  said, 
he  hoped  he  had  comfort  in  his  affliction — "  Ah," 
said  he,  "  if  it  was  not  for  that,  what  a  poor  crea- 
ture should  I  be ;  for  that  is  worthy  to  be  sought 
after  above  all  other  considerations.''  A  young 
man  standing  by  his  bed-side,  he  said  to  him, 

My  great  desire  for  thee  is,  that  thou  mayest 
prepare  for  such  a  time  as  this."  At  another 
time  he  said,  I  have  been  greatly  favored,  that 
I  have  nothing  to  fear  beyond  the  grave ;  for  I 
have  felt  a  great  change  wrought  by  the  power 
of  divine  love."  At  another  time,  being  under 
great  pain  of  body,  said,  Lord,  grant  me  pa- 
tience to  endure  thy  dispensation.  0  welcome 
death  !  Lord,  thy  kingdom  come  !  thy  kingdom 
come  !"  At  another  time  he  called  his  only  son 
to  him,  and  desired  him  and  all  his  children  to 
remember  the  poor,  and  be  kind  to  them  for  his 
sake ;  in  particular  the  poor  tenants,  not  to  deal 
hard  with  them ;  for  they  come  hard  by  what 
they  got,  and  the  year  had  been  difficult;  nor 
distress  the  poor  for  money  due  to  him  ;  and  de- 
sired that  all  his  children  might  remember  the 
example  he  had  set  before  them,  that  it  might 
be  a  blessing  to  them — and  seeing  them  around 
him,  expressed  a  great  desire  that  they  might 
seek  the  Lord  for  their  portion,  above  all  other 
enjoyments;  *'for,"  said  he,  ^Mf  I  had  these 
rooms  full  of  gold,  and  the  work  of  reformation 
not  experienced,  what  could  it  do  for  me  ?  it 
would  help  to  make  me  the  more  miserable ;  for 
I  have  thought,  sometimes,  that  I  was  as  rich  as 
heart  could  wish,  and  I  feel  nothing  but  love, 
and  the  smiles  of  the  heavenly  Father's  counte- 
nance upon  me;  and  what  more  can  I  desire?'^ 
further  observing,  that  as  there  was  one  of  them 
who  was  likely  to  have  a  numerous  offspring,  he 
much  desired  she  might  seek  divine  strength, 
whereby  to  be  made  able  to  raise  up  a  family  of 
godly  children,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  them, 
both  in  time  and  in  eternity.  Seeing  his  wife 
sorrowing,  he  desired  her  not  to  grieve  after  him, 
but  to  continue  faithful;  that  when  her  time 
should  be  no  longer,  she  might  be  happy  in  the 
end  :  and  said,  that  if  he  thought  he  should  live 
but  one  hour,  his  soul  would  rejoice  ;  but  added, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  ;"  abundantly 
manifesting  through  the  course  of  his  affliction, 
a  becoming  resignation  either  in  life  or  death. 

At  another  time,  being  asked  if  he  would  take 
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a  little  wine  and  water,  he  replied  no,  he  was 
waiting  for  that  which  was  without  mixture. 
His  weakness  increasing,  that  he  could  hardly 
speak  to  be  understood,  he  said,  he  hoped  the 
Lord  would  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  for  he  had 
not  strength  to  express  what  was  upon  his  mind 
— and  quietly  resigned  his  breath  to  him  who 
gave  it,  on  the  5th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1799, 
aged  about  66  years  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  he 
rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  they  follow 
him. 


EXTRACTED   FROM  JANNEY  S  LIFE  OF  GEORGE 
FOX. 

"  On  his  (George  Fox's)  return  from  Ireland, 
he  landed  at  Liverpool,  and  passing  through 
Lancashire,  he  had  ^  many  precious  meetings,' 
and  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where  he  met  with 
Margaret  Fell,  then  on  a  visit  to  one  of  her 
daughters.  It  had  now  been  about  a  year  since 
she  was,  by  the  King's  order,  liberated  from 
Lancaster  Castle,  where  she  had  suffered  four 
years  imprisonment,  under  sentence  of  premunire. 
She  and  G-eorge  Fox  had  long  been  intimately 
acquainted,  and  it  had  been  a  considerable  time 
since  he  had  informed  her  that  he  believed  it 
would  be  right  for  them  to  take  each  other  in 
marriage,  to  which  she  assented ;  but,  in  their 
apprehension  the  proper  time  was  not  then  come. 

*  Wherefore,'  he  says,  '  I  let  the  thing  rest,  and 
went  on  in  the  work  and  service  of  the  Lord, 
according  as  he  led  me  ;  travelling  in  this  nation 
and  through  Ireland.  But  now  being  at  Bristol, 
and  finding  Margaret  Fell  there,  it  opened  in 
me  from  the  Lord  that  the  thing  should  be  ac- 
complished. After  we  had  discoursed  the  matter 
together,  I  told  her,  '  If  she  also  was  satisfied 
with  the  accomplishing  of  it  now,  she  should  first 
send  for  her  children  -/  which  she  did.  When 
the  rest  of  her  daughters  were  come,  I  asked 
both  them  and  her  sons-in-law,  if  they  had  any- 
thing against  it  or  for  it  ?  and  they  all  severally 
expressed  their  satisfaction  therewith.  Then  I 
asked  Margaret,  '  If  she  had  fulfilled  her  hus- 
band's will  to  'her  children  ?'  she  replied  *  the 
children  knew  she  had.'  Whereupon  I  asked 
them,  whether  if  their  mother  married,  they 
should  not  lose  by  it  ?  I  asked'  Margaret, 
'  Whether  she  had  done  anything  in  lieu  of  it, 
which  might  answer  it  to  the  children  ?'  The 
children  said,  ^  she  had  answered  it  to  them,'  and 
desired  me  to  speak  no  more  of  it.    I  told  them 

*  I  was  plain,  and  would  have  all  things  done 
plainly :  for  I  sought  not  any  outward  advantage 
to  myself.'  So  our  intention  of  marriage  was 
laid  before  Friends,  both  privately  and  publicly, 
to  their  full  satisfaction,  many  of  whom  gave 
testimony  that  it  was  of  God.  Afterwards,  a 
meeting  being  appointed  on  purpose  for  the  ac- 
complishing thereof,  in  the  public  meeting  house 
at  Broad-Mead,  in  Bristol,  we  took  each  other 
in  marriage,  the  Lord  joining  us  together  in  the 


honorable  marriage,  in  the  everlasting  covenant 
and  immortal  seed  of  life.  In  the  sense  whereof 
living  and  weighty  testimonies  were  borne  there 
unto  by  Friends  in  the  movings  of  the  heavenl;, 
power  which  united  us  together." 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage,  George  Fox 
was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  fifty-five, 
she  having  been  a  widow  eleven  years. 

"  We  staid,"  he  says,  "  about  a  week  in  Bris- 
tol, and  then  went  together  to  Oldstone  :  where 
taking  leave  of  each  other  in  the  Lord  we  parted, 
betaking  ourselves  each  to  our  several  service  ; 
Margaret  returning  homewards  to  the  north, 
and  I  passing  on  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  as  be- 
fore." 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1669,  George 
Fox,  while  in  London,  issued  an  address  to  Frienda 
throughout  the  nation  ;  advising  that  in  all  their 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  inquiry  should 
be  made  for  such  children  of  widows,  and  other 
poor  Friends,  as  were  suitable  for  apprenticeship, 
in  order  that  places  might  be  found  for  them 
among  the  members  of  their  own  society.  His 
object  was  to  secure  for  them  suitable  homes, 
where  they  would  receive  a  guarded  religious 
education,  and  would  thus  become  qualified  to 
promote  the  maintenance  and  comfort  of  their 
mothers  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Leaving  London,  he  visited  some  meetings  in 
the  country,  and  intending  to  go  into  Leicester- 
shire, he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  "  if  she  found  it 
convenient  she  might  meet  him  there."  But  when 
he  arrived  in  that  county,  he  heard  that  she  had 
been  again  arrested  in  her  own  house,  and  taken 
to  Lancaster  prison,  on  account  of  the  old  sen- 
tence of  premunire,  from  the  penalty  of  which 
she  had  been  released  by  an  order  of  the  king 
and  council,  the  year  before.  After  visiting  a 
few  more  meetings  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  despatched  Mary  Lower  and  Sarah  Fell,  two 
of  his  wife's  daughters,  to  wait  on  the  king,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  him  a  full  discharge.  After' 
diligent  attention,  they  at  length  obtained  an 
order  to  the  sheriff  for  her  release,  which  Sarah 
Fell  carried  to  Lancaster  without  delay.  She 
was  also  the  bearer  of  the  following  letter  from 
George  Fox  to  his  wife. 

"  dear  heart  in  the  truth  and  life  that  I 
changeth  not — 

"  It  was  upon  me  that  Mary  Lower  and  Sarah 
should  go  to  the  king  concerning  thy  imprison- 
ment ;  and  to  Kirby,  that  the  power  of  the  Lord 
might  appear  over  them  all  in  thy  deliverance. 
They  went;  and  then  thought  to  have  come 
down ;  but  it  was  upon  me  to  stay  them  a  little 
longer,  that  they  might  follow  the  business  till 
it  was  effected ;  which  it  now  is,  and  is  here  sent. 
The  late  declaration  of  mine  hath  been  very  ser- 
viceable, people  being  generally  satisfied  with  it. 
So  no  more  but  ray  love  in  the  holy  seed, 

George  Fox." 
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The  "  declaratk)n"  was  written  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  fresh  persecution  which  followed  the 
renewal  of  the  Conventicle  Act,  in  1670/^ 

The  marriage  certificate  being  a  document  of 
some  interest,  is  here  subjoined  : — 

^'  These  are  to  signify  unto  all  whom  this  may 
concern,  that  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  nine,  Gleorge  Fox  and  Margaret  Fell 
propounded  their  intentions  of  joining  together 
in  the  honorable  marriage,  in  the  covenant  of 
God,  in  men's  meeting  at  Broad-Mead,  within 
the  city  of  Bristol,  (having  before  made  mention 
of  such  their  intentions  to  several  friends,)  on 
the  behalf  of  which  there  were  several  testimonies 
given,  both  by  the  children  and  relations  of  the 
said  Margaret,  then  present,  and  several  others, 
in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  both  of  men  and 
women,  declaring  their  satisfaction  and  appro- 
bation of  their  declared  intention  of  marriage. 

And  likewise  at  another  meeting  both  by  men 
and  women,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  the  month  and  year  aforesaid,  the 
said  George  Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  did  again 
publish  their  intention  of  joining  together  in  the 
honorable  marriage  in  the  covenant  of  God.  unto 
which  there  were  again  many  living  testimonies 
borne  by  the  relations  and  friends  then  present, 
both  of  men  and  women.  And  the  same  inten- 
tions of  marriage  being  again  published  by 
Dennis  HoUister,  at  our  public  meeting  place 
aforesaid,  on  the  two  and  twentieth  day  of  the 
month  and  year  aforesaid,  and  then  again,  a 
public  testimony  was  given  to  the  same,  that  it 
was  of  God  who  had  brought  it  to  a  pass. 

And  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  afore- 
said proposal,  and  approved  intention,  at  a  public 
meeting,  both  of  men  and  women  Friends  ap- 
pointed on  purpose  for  the  same  thing,  at  the 
place  aforesaid,  according  to  the  law  and  ordin- 
ance of  God,  and  the  example  and  good  order 
of  His  people,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  who  took  each  other  before  witnesses  and 
the  elders  of  the  people,  as  Laban  appointed  a 
meeting  at  the  marriage  of  Jacob,  and  as  a  meet- 
ing was  appointed  on  purpose  when  Boas  and 
Ruth  took  each  other,  and  also  so  it  was  in 
Canaan,  when  Christ  and  his  disciples  went  to  a 
marriage,  &c. ;  the  said  George  Fox  did  solemn- 
ly, in  the  presence  of  God,  and  us  his  people, 
declare  that  he  took  the  said  Margrret  Fell  in 
the  everlasting  power  and  covenant  of  God,  which 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  in  the 
honorable  marriage,  to  be  his  bride  and  his  wife. 
And  likewise  the  said  Margaret  did  solemnly 
declare  that  in  the  everlasting  power  of  the 
mighty  God,  and  in  the  unalterable  word,  and  in 
the  presence  of  God,  His  angels  and  his  holy 
assembly,  she  took  the  said  George  Fox  to  be 
her  husband,  unto  which  marriage  many  living 
testimonies  were  borne  in  the  sense  of  the  power 
and  presence  of  the  living  God,  manifested  in 


the  said  assembly  ;  of  which  we  whose  names 
are  here  subscribed  are  witnesses." 

(Then  follow  the  signatures  of  ninety-two 
Friends  of  both  sexes.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  arranging  some  manuscripts  recently,  I 
found  the  subjoined  outlines  of  an  impressive 
sermon  delivered  by  our  beloved  friend,  John 
Comly,  at  Byberry  meeting,  nearly  twenty-one 
years'since.  Believing  that  some  friends,  to  whom 
his  memory  is  dear,  would  read  them  with  inter- 
est, I  have  forwarded  them  for  insertion  in  the 
Intelligencer,  should  you  deem  them  worthy. 

H.  P. 

In  our  meeting  on  First  day,  the  14th  of  2d 
month,  1836,  J.  C.  delivered  an  impressive  tes- 
timony on  the  nature  of  silent  worship.  He 
commenced  by  adverting  to  the  state  of  enquiry 
common  to  children,  as  beiug-a  good  and  profit- 
able state,  where  the  mind  is  sincerely  desirous 
to  be  instructed.  He  then  mentioned  an  enquiry 
that  was  perhaps  generally  felt,  and  sometimes 
expressed  among  the  children  of  Friends,  or  such 
as  attended  Friends'  silent  meetings.  What  do 
we  go  to  meeting  for  ?  He  said  this  was  often 
found  to  be  a  difficult  question  for  parents  to 
answer,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  enquiring  minds  of 
children — and  mentioned  several  answers  that 
might  be  given,  and  probably  were — but  for 
want  of  a  more  experimental  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  silent,  spiritual  worship, 
parents  and  the  elder  members  of  families  were 
not  qualified  to  lead  the  minds  of  children  to  an 
acquaintance  with  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
this  enquiry  could  be  satisfied.  He,  however, 
concluded  that  one  of  the  most  simple  and  plain 
answers,  and  one  which  would  be  generally  un- 
derstood, especially  as  related  to  the  outward 
condition,  was,  to  learn  to  be  still.  Some  in- 
structive remarks  were  added  on  the  inadequacy 
of  this  answer  to  satisfy  even  an  infant  mind — 
which  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  introducing 
what  he  called  a  parable,  as  delivered  by  Daniel 
of  old — Walk  about  Zion,  count  the  towers 
thereof;  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks:  consider 
her  palaces ;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  genera- 
tion following." 

In  the  application  of  this  parable  to  the  nature 
of  silent  spiritual  worship,  he  first  alluded  to 
the  historical  account  of  the  manner  of  building 
cities  and  towns  in  ancient  times — that  they 
were  enclosed  by  a  wall,  on  which  there  were 
towers  erected  for  the  watchmen,  whose  business 
it  was  to  keep  a  look-out  against  the  approach  of 
enemies  on  every  side,  and  when  danger  appear- 
ed, immediately  to  give  the  alarm  to  those  within 
— there  were  also  bulwarks  erected  on  the  walls 


for  defence 


their  enemies ;   as  well  as 


palaces,  for  enjoyment  in  times  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  within  the  city.  Zion  was  said  to 
have  been  built  on  a  •mountain,  or  top  of  a  hill, 
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in  this  manner,  and  included  the  temple  or  house 
of  the  Lord,  where  worship  was  performed. 

Considering  Zion  as  the  representation  of  the 
spiritual  church,  and  its  living  members  as  being 
every  one  the  house  or  temple  of  the  Lord,  in- 
closed within  its  wails — according  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  apostle,  Ye  are  the  temples  of  the 
living  God' — and  "  whose  house  ye  are,''  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  the  analogy.  Now,  as  travellers, 
or  persons  desirous  of  correct  information  and 
knowledge  of  subjects  or  places,  are  induced  to 
examine  them  particularly,  so  as  to  become  qual- 
ified to  tell  others,  it  was  needful  to  walk  about 
Zion — to  consider  well  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
silent  spiritual  worship  could  be  acceptably  per- 
formed. It  must  be  obvious  that  the  mind  must 
become  gathered,  not  only  into  outward  but  in- 
ward stillness,  circumscribed  as  by  a  wall — and 
that  in  telling  or  counting  "  the  towers  thereof," 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  the  need  of  watchmen,  or 
watchfulness  on  every  side ;  for  the  enemies  to 
this  inwardly  retired  gathered  state  were  many. 
On  one  hand,  worldly  thoughts,  business  cares 
of  this  life,  might  approach  to  annoy  or  divert 
the  mind ;  on  another  side,  plans  tmd  schemes  of 
amusement,  pleasures,  gratifications  of  animal 
appetites  and  passion  might  make  an  inroad,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  wandering  thoughts  and 
presentations,  as  enemies  to  that  state  in  which 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  should  be  kept,  in  order 
to  perform  spiritual  worship  in.  If  the  watch- 
men sleep,  the  towers  become  useless.  But  if 
the  mind,  in  examining  itself,  its  state  and  con- 
dition, counts  the  towers,  it  sees  these  and  every 
enemy  that  approaches;  it  repairs  to  the  bulwarks 
of  defence — it  marks  these  bulwarks  well — it 
knows  that  early  resistance  to  vain  thoughts  and 
intruding  imaginations,  through  divine  grace 
(the  armor  in  these  bulwarks,)  soon  puts  them  to 
flight.  In  this  warfare,  the  mind  becomes  vic- 
torious, and  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
palaces  of  delight  and  safety  that  are  known  in 
the  pavilion  of  divine  preservation — in  the  inner 
temple  of  the  Lord's  house,  where  he  is  known 
to  his  children  as'  a  refuge.  Thus  the  dedicated 
raind  becomes  experimentally  and  divinely  qual- 
ified to  tell  the  generation  following,"  to  the 
rising  generation,  the  enquiring  youthful  mind, 
what  we  go  to  meeting  for,  and  what  good  it 
does  to  go  to  meeting. 

Where  and  when  this  state  of  preparation  is 
known,  divine  goodness  never  fails  to  manifest 
himself  in  his  temple,  and  to  qualify  the  mind 
to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  to  be  the 
preacher  and  teacher  of  his  people  himself,  and 
to  renew  their  strength  in  him  :  but  for  want 
of  this,  and  of  being  acquainted  with  this  state 
of  inward  gathering  into  solemn,  awful  silence, 
for  want  of  walking  about  Zion,  counting  the 
towers  thereof,  marking  well  the  bulwarks,  con- 
sidering her  palaces,  the  mind  may  be  in  a 
very  superficial  state — unqualified  to  answer  the 


enquiries  either  vocally  or  by  the  expressive 
guage  of  conduct  and  example  of  the  rising  g 
oration,  or  those  inexperienced  in  this  state. 

In  the  course  of  this  interesting  communi 
tion,  reference  was  had  to  the  ditference  betwee 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  other  professors,  ii 
relation  to  the  subject  of  worship.    Friends  pro 
fess  to  worship  in  silence,  in  spirit,  in  the  min'* 
Hence  outward  or  bodily  stillness  is  needful, 
as  to  have  the  least  interruption  to  this  ingath- 
ering into  mental  silence.    But  as  the  natural  oi 
human  mind,  comparable  to  water,  is  easily  agi 
tated  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  it  b 
comes  needful  to  guard  against  those  interrup' 
tions  as  much  as  may  be.    Hence  the  query 
amongst  Friends — is  the  hour  appointed  for 
assembling  observed  ?  because  the  sooner  out- 
ward stillness  is  witnessed,  the  less  the  mind  is 
liable  tobe  divided  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye  or  the  ear. 

But  when  punctuality  is  not  observed,  an  un- 
settled state  is  often  the  consequence — add  to 
this  the  use  of  bells  on  the  horses.  If  all  could 
meet  at  one  time,  these  might  not  so  much  di- 
vert the  attention,  especially  of  children  and 
young  or  weak  and  unstable  minds — but  this  not 
being  the  case,  especially  in  the  short  inclement 
mornings  of  this  season,  it  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider and  count  the  towers  of  watchfulness 
against  unsettlement  of  mind,  in  those  who  en- 
deavored to  be  punctual  in  observing  the  hour 
appointed  for  gathering. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  RICHES. 
"  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness  ;  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth." — Luke  xii.  15. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  in  life  which  men  have 
to  struggle  with,  arise  from  their  sumptuous 
modes  of  living,  and  the  excessive  trading  of  a 
part  of  the  community,  to  make  themselves  sud- 
denly rich.  They  seek  to  acquire  wealth  by  their 
wits,  and  refuse  the  slow  process  of  manual  la- 
bor, or  moderate  business,  to  obtain  the  necessary 
means  of  subsistence.  Business  is  followed  on  a 
large  scale,  not  so  much  to  provide  for  the  natural 
wants  of  a  family,  as  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating property,  and  securing  the  personal  ag- 
grandizement of  the  trader.  The  successes  of 
the  few  are  like  the  prizes  of  a  lottery,  which 
serve  to  sharpen  the  appetites  of  the  many,  who 
often  come  out  like  those  who  draw  the  blanks. 
Others  not  only  lose  their  own,  but  that  which 
they  had  borrowed,  or  otherwise  gotten  posses- 
sion of. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  where  men  hazard 
the  property  of  others  in  business  enterprizes 
more  than  in  the  United  States.  Many  conduct 
their  concerns  in  a  reckless  manner,  without  pro- 
per regard  to  the  risks  to  which  they  are  expos- 
ing other  men's  estates  and  reputations;  and 
often  sell  below  what  the  cost  of  the  goods  and 
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heir  expenses  demand,  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
0  do  a  large  business.    By  this  course,  many 
lonest  and  circumspect  traders  are  robbed  of 
heir  dues,  and  of  their  proper  share  of  business 
,nd  profits,  and  are  put  to  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
uring  a  livelihood.    Besides  the  loss  of  their 
wn  reputation,  the  character  of  the  community 
uffers,  by  the  insolvency  of  such  wanton  specu- 
ators;  and  if  they  are  members  of  religious  so- 
iety,  its  reputation  also  is  reproached. 
When  creditors  see  that  the  prospect  of  recov- 
.7 .J  ping  their  own  is  hopeless,  and  therefore  suffer 
cvi:j)i|jlie  loss  without  openly  charging  the  debtor  with 
a^rnij  l-ctual  dishonesty,  some  seem  to  think  that  little 
:.;  ijiiei]  ff  no  disgrace  attaches  to  a  man  who  gets  hold  of 
..::d  fj  |,1I  the  money  and  all  the  goods  he  can  belonging 
.:•  oot  io  others,  and  squanders  them  in  his  fruitless 
isJii  nterprises.    The  debtor  appears  to  think  that 
.  :  tie         has  to  do,  is  to  compromise  with  his  credi- 
ors  upon  the  best  terms'  he  can  make,  who  are 
.vii  generally  compelled  to  submit  to  his  dictates.  If 
-  ;]to  le  has  not,  in  some  unjust  and  clandestine  man- 
'jjj  |ier,  secured  a  living  out  of  their  reach,  he  goes 
..-  jj.  m  again  trading  on  borrowed  capital,  if  he  can 
•  aoi  pbtain  it ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
•  jiDoi  ife,  he  may  become  bankrupt  several  times.  No 
:  .:2ieDt  >De  can  believe  that  any  man  thus  wrongs  others 
fijo.  )f  their  property  by  his  unjustifiable  proceedings, 

-  .3  vithout  suffering  the  loss  of  sound  moral  prin- 
3.  jiple,  and  either  involving  himself  in  great  un- 

'  lappiness,  or  his  feelings  becoming  extremely 
jlunted.  The  cause  of  religion,  and  the  impor- 
i;ance  of  bringing  no  blemish  upon  his  profession, 
oy  failure  to  pay  his  just  debts^  must  have  had 
:oo  little  place  in  his  mind,  or  he  would  have 
.  .imited  his  business,  and  traded  under  such 
guards  as  not  to  hazard  and  squander  the  pro- 

;  .rp  perty  of  others. 

The  various  panics,  as  they  are  termed,  in  the 
trading  community^  and  the  complaints  of  hard 
.fcimes  and  dull  business,  are  mainly  produced  by 
3xcessive  and  unwarrantable  extension  of  trade 
and  credit,  and  the  contracting  of  expensive 

-  habits  of  living,  founded  upon  temporary  pros- 
- 1;  perity,  as  it  is  deemed ;  for  extreme  trading,  with 

;  its  profits,  will  be  invariably  followed  by  an  op- 
posite  state  of  depression  in  business,  and  conse- 
27.  iquently  the  means  to  support  a  costly  mode  of 
,,5  Jf  ilife  will  be  cut  off. 

jl^jjjj]      If  Christians  were  governed  by  the  spirit  and 

^{,0  precepts  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  all  these  ex- 
tremes  and  their  distressing  consequences  would 

.,:^[)  Ibe  avoided.  He  directed  his  disciples  to  take  no 
thought,  saying,  *' What  shall  we  eat  or  what 
shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed;  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind,  for 
after  all  these  things  do  the  gentiles  seek,  and 

jj^.r  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 
tof  these  things;  but  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.    Lay  not  up  for 

'Ij    yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where  moth  and 
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rust  corrupt  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal, 
but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven. 
If  one  of  our  Lord's  Apostles  were  now  to  appear 
in  the  simple  character  that  they  did  at  the  time 
of  the  Saviour's  advent,  and  to  preach  this  doc- 
trine among  the  business  community,  most  would 
conclude  he  was  a  man  beside  himself ; — they 
would  despise  his  doctrine,  and  consider  it  un- 
worthy of  their  reception,  or  even  notice ;  so 
little  practical  influence  have  those  commands  of 
the  New  Testament  over  them  generally.  It  is 
the  hundreds,  the  thousands,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands,  they  earnestly  covet  after,  whether  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  is  ever  worked  out  or  not ; 
the  money  they  will  have,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
obtained,  even  at  the  risk  of  that  work  being  de- 
ferred to  the  last  moment,  or  of  its  not  being  ac- 
complished at  all.  Neither  the  doctrines  of  their 
Saviour,  nor  the  powerful  convictions  and  admon- 
itions of  his  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  appear  to  havre 
any  restraining  influence  over  the  pursuit  of  the 
great  proportion  after  filthy  lucre, — so  completely 
fascinating  and  absorbing  are  the  attractions  of 
the  idols  of  silver  and  gold. 

This  insatiable  thirst  for  wealth,  not  only 
creates  its  own  evils  in  the  trading  community 
by  the  convulsions  and  disappointments  which 
attend  extreme  trading,  but  the  cause  of  religion 
— the  spread  of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom  in  the 
hearts  of  men — is  arrested  by  it.  He  is  expelled 
or  kept  out  of  his  rightful  possession,  the  heart 
of  man;  and  Mammon,  the  god  of  wealth  and 
lust,  takes  his  place — the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  become  the 
ruling  passions.  A  great  portion  of  mankind 
seem  to  have  no  time  to  spare  for  salvation — 
business,  business — money,  money — are  the  main 
objects  of  their  desire.  Where,  then,  are  found 
among  such  professing  Christians,  the  salt  of  the 
earth — the  lights  of  the  world  ?  What  light  or 
example  does  the  devotee  to  this  world  afford  to 
the  rising  generation  ?  Is  there  anything  in  his 
spirit,  in  his  conduct,  in  his  language,  in  his 
countenance,  that  draws  and  invites  to  Christ, 
and  tells  the  youthful  beholder  that  the  salvation 
of  his  soul,  and  the  glory  of  his  Creator,  are  the 
great  purposes  to  which  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
and  the  strength  of  his  body  should  be  devoted, 
above  every  thing  else  ?  Is  he  leading  him  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  contributing  to 
make  him,  as  he  rises  in  life,  a  valuable  citizen, 
a  spiritual  Christian,  that  he  may  become  a 
leader  and  instructor  of  others  in  the  same  path  ? 
No  such  thing.  His  practice,  his  carnal  doc- 
trines, his  slavery  to  the  world,  tend  to  drive 
others  from  religion,  and  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
credit. 

Of  what  little  importance  in  society  is  the  mere 
man  of  the  world  !  He  commences  his  routine 
in  the  morning,  reads  his  newspaper,  talks  upon 
business  and  politics,  goes  the  round  in  his  daily 
track  of  laboring,  bartering  and  selling,  and  in- 
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quiring  what  news,  and  pretty  mucli  fills  up  the 
balance  of  his  time  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing. When  old  age  overtakes  him,  having  lived 
without  God  in  the  world,  nothing  appears  to  in- 
terest him  but  the  long-cherished  ideas  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  security  of  his  property.  He  re- 
jects the  solemn  subject  of  religion  and  salvation, 
looks  upon  its  most  conscientious  professors  as 
governed  by  imagination  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
orally  deny  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  his  life  shows 
they  have  little  influence  upon  him.  If  he  has 
religious  connections  and  friends,  they  secretly 
deplore  his  destitution  of  the  oil  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  little  real  comfort  his  society  affords.  His 
emptiness  of  the  '^one  thing  needful"  gives  them 
many  painful  apprehensions  ;  and  when  he  goes 
down  to  the  grave,  they  have  no  cheering  evi- 
dence that  he  had  any  sustaining  interest  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  or  any  solid  ground  for  hope  of  ad- 
mission into  his  everlasting  kingdom  among  the 
blessed.  Such  instances  should  be  solemn  warn- 
ings to  survivors. 
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PHILADELPHIA  SECOND  MONTH  14,  1857. 


The  following  article  from  the  National 
Zeitung/'  a  liberal  paper  published  in  Berlin, 
was  translated  and  forwarded  to  us  by  a  young 
Philadelphian  now  in  that  city.  It  is  interest- 
ing, as  giving  some  idea  of  how  the  actions  of  our 
government  are  looked  upon  abroad,  and  as  an 
answer  to  the  assertion  that  Europeans  only  take 
side  with  the  Eepublican  party  in  hopes  that  its 
success  would  be  the  signal  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union. 

Berlin,  V2th  mo.  Slsf,  1856. 

THE  NEW  POSTULATE  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 

The  party  platform  upon  which  James  Bu- 
chanan has  been  elected,  by  a  relative  majority 
of  the  American  people,  President  of  the  United 
States,  lays  particular  emphasis  upon  "  the 
equality  of  the  States  composing  the  Union.'' 
The  discussions  which  preceded  the  election  have 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  signification  of  this  ex- 
pression. It  means,  The  servitude  of  laborers 
and  their  individual  freedom  are  two  things  of 
perfectly  equal  standing.  Wherever  therefore 
the  central  power  would  have  to  decide  between 
the  two,  it  must  refuse  to  do  so,  and  leave  the 
matter  to  chance,  i.  e.  to  the  accidental  inclina- 
tions of  the  first  settlers  who  stream  toward  a 
new  territory.''  Buchanan  is  elected  as  repre- 
sentative of  this  "  Democratic"  principle. 

The  Democratic  party  is,  however,  in  its  way 
a  party  of  progress.  It  contents  itself  with  no 
acquisition,  no  matter  how  arduously  attained, 


but  regards  it  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  •> 
further  consequences.    That  it  has  given  i\ 
ratification  of  an  election  victory  to  a  doctrir 
which  stands  in  diametrical  opposition  to  i 
principles  of  ten  years  ago,  is  not  enough ;  tb 
thirst  for  further     saving  deeds"  leaves  it  i 
rest.    Especially  that  fraction  of  the  party  whic 
we  would  term  in  European  language  the  extrea 
left  (a  fraction  which,  under  its  leader  Calhoui 
was  contemptuously  treated  by  a  Democrat 
president  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  since  thei 
pressing  forward  step  by  step,  has  obtained  th 
control  of  the  party,)  is  diligently  employed  i 
pushing  to  the  extreme  point     the  consequence 
of  the  principle,"  and  in  pointing  out  to  B 
chanan  the  path  of  "  Democratic  progress"  whic 
he  must  follow.    They  have  lately,  by  thei 
party  organs,  brought  out  a  new  postulate,  an 
press  it  into  public  discussion  with  that  nervou 
zeal  which  characterizes  their  whole  bearing 
This  postulate  is  the  re-opening  of  the  Africa* 
slave  trade  which  has  been  forbidden  since  th 
year  1808. 

As  long  as  the  demand  was  discussed,  witl 
more  or  less  violence,  in  journals  only,  we  fel 
ourselves  justified  in  regarding  it  merely  as  on 
of  those  extreme  assertions  to  which  the  heat  o 
a  campaign  carried  on  with  uncommon  bitternes 
generally  leads.  But  it  has  left  this  stage.  Ir 
the  message  with  which  Grov.  Adams,  of  Soutt 
Carolina,  on  the  24th  November,  opened  th( 
legislative  body  of  that  State,  he  uttered  the  de 
mand  with  even  greater  distinctness  than  it  had 
been  done  by  the  Charleston  Standard,  and  gave 
us  clearly  to  understand,  that  at  the  proper  time 
it  would  be  forced  upon  the  country  with  the 
usual  threats  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The 
subject  appears,  therefore,  soon  about  to  be  take© 
from  the  field  of  theoretical  discussion  and  be- 
come part  of  the  politics  of  the  United  States.' 
Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  important 
enough  to  justify  a  closer  examination  of  the 
argument  of  Gov.  Adams.  (Here  follow  copious 
extracts  from  the  message,  after  which  the  writer 
proceeds  as  follows.) 

Whatever  we  may  find  to  censure  in  his  de- 
ductions they  are  at  least  logical.  If  we  acknow- 
ledge the  single  little  postulate  that  slavery  is 
just,  reasonable  and  beneficent,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  one  only  fulfils  a  duty  of 
humanity  in  making  as  many  negroes  as  possible 
partakers  of  the  blessing.  This  postulate,  how- 
ever, is  considered  by  the  whole  southern  half  of 
the  Democratic  party,  (and  this  half  forms  at 
least  two  thirds  if  not  three  fourths  of  the  party) 
as  a  firmly  established  truth  which  needs  no 
further  demonstration.  And  even  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  point  of  the  state  and  federal 
laws,  as  the  election  of  Buchanan  has  interpreted 
them,  the  position  of  Mr.  Adams  cannot  be  as- 
sailed. His  comparison  between  the  European 
I  emigration  to  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union 
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md  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  Southern  , 
States  becomes  then  perfectly  proper.    For  the  1 
party  programme  which  was  successful,  Novem- 
ber 4th,   established  the  absolute  equality  of 
slavery  and  free  labor  as  relating  to  the  Federal  i 
government,  and  it  is  therefore  an  unavoidable  I 
inference  that  the  latter  cannot  impose  any  ob- 
stacle to  the  introduction  into  the  South  of  that 
ikind  of  labor  which  the  South  prefers.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  principles,  therefore,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  be  able  to  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  demand  of  Gov.  Adams;  unless  the  dread 
of  Northern  indignation  and  respect  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  more  northern  slave  States,  (espe- 
cially Virginia  and  Kentucky,}  whose  chief  staple 
I  product  is  negroes,  which  would  fall  in  value  if 
the  slave  trade  were  renewed,  force  them  to  make 
a  temporary  pause  in  their  march  of  "  progress." 

But,  however  near  or  however  far  the  ideal 
of  Mr.  Adams  may  be  from  its  realization,  he 
has  at  all  events  proved  one  thing  :  namely,  the 
superfluousness  and  the  absurdity  of  all  those 
long-winded  treatises  on  the  American  slavery 
question,  which  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
the  slaveholders  would  gladly  get  rid  of  slavery 
if  they  could  ;  that  it  is  only  maintained  as  a 
necessary  unavoidable  evil,  and  that  any  states- 
man would  show  the  slave-holders  a  great  kind- 
ness who  should  suggest  to  them  a  method  and 
means  for  the  gradual  abolition  or  amelioration 
of  the  "  peculiar  institution.'^  Mr.  Adams  only  | 
repeats  what  has  been  preached  for  years  in 
countless  Democratic  organs  (from  the  New  Or- 
leans Delta,  the  Charleston  Standard  and  Mer- 
cury, the  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  to 
the  New  York  Day  Book)  when  he  says  slavery 
is  the  most  secure  and  permanent  foundation  for 
free  state  institutions."  But  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  boasts  its  strength  and  perman- 
ence, he  betrays  its  Achilles'  heel.  How  in- 
genuous is  his  confession  that  the  existence  of 
slavery  is  rendered  doubtful  as  soon  as  Europe 
can  do  without  American  cotton,  and  that  the 
East  Indies  already  produce  more  cotton  than 
the  United  States  did  in  1820. 

And  thus  Mr.  Adams  affords  us  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  political  and  financial  consequences 
of  his  much  boasted  institution.  Raw  and  sim- 
ple slave  labor  can  be  applied  to  nothing  but  the 
production  of  raw  stuffs,  and  on  this  single  branch 
of  production  hangs  now  the  financial  existence 
of  the  slave  States.  There  is  no  industry  in 
them  which  could  make  them  independent  of 
foreign  customers.  While  the  northern  and 
northwestern  States  form  a  self-dependent  finan- 
cial community,  the  southern  States  must  con- 
fess that  their  whole  existence  depends  upon 
foreign  conjunctures  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  And  instead  of  being  brought,  by  the 
threatening  prospects  which  the  competition  of 
the  East  Indies  and  Algiers  opens  to  them,  to 
the  perception  of  the  fact  that  they  must  culti- 


vate and  perfect  their  disposable  labor  in  a  man- 
ner which  may  render  it  possible  for  them  to  do 
without  British  custom  ;  instead  of  this  they  wish 
to  draw  from  Africa  still  further  importations  of 
the  rawest  labor,  to  increase  the  production  of 
cotton  to  an  unnatural  degree,  and  thereby  to 
make  still  worse  their  condition  of  dependance 
upon  foreign  custom.  If  they  persevere  in  this 
suicidal  design,  let  them  be  careful  lest  they  are 
suddenly  hurled  from  the  height  of  political 
power  which  they  have  attained  in  the  Union. 
They  play  "  va  banque."  If  then  that  take  place 
which  Gov.  Adams  points  to  with  such  uneasy 
forebodings,  if  in  the  course  of  a  generation  the 
production  of  cotton  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Algiers  should  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
supply  the  demand  of  Europe,  then  will  the 
southern  states  find  a  market  for  their  cotton 
only  in  the  northern  states  (whose  industry  will 
meanwhile  have  enormously  increased,)  and  will 
fall  into  a  state  of  dependance  upon  the  latter, 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  will  be  the  death 
blow  to  their  political  power  and  to  their  ^'  pecu- 
liar institution  in  its  present  form." 


We  are  requested  to  insert  the  following 
notice. 

The  time  of  holding-  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
has  been  changed  to  the  5th  day  after  the  first 
2d  day  in  the  3d,  6th,  9th,  and  12th  months. 
The  next  Quarter  will  be  held  at  Woodstown  in 
the  3d  month,  instead  of  the  one  which  under 
the  old  arrangement  would  have  been  on  5th  day 
last. 


Married,— On  the  1st  of  1st  mo.  1857,  in  Half  Moon 
Township,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Jane  Way,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Hannah  Way,  the  latter  deceased,  to  Isaac 
Brown,  of  Clearfield  Co. 

,  On  the  4th  of  this  month  by  Friends'  cere- 
nnony,  Alexander  V.  Manning,  to  Sallie  Mar- 
shall, daughter  of  Joseph  Marshall,  all  of  the  city  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Died, — On  the  22d  of  12th  month  last,  Rebe|^ca 
Cooper,  aged  14  years,  daughter  of  James  and  Lucy 
Cooper  of  Woodbury. 

 ,  Of  scarlet  fever  on  the  22d  of  1st  month, 

Lydia,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Martha  Way,  of  Half 
Moon  Township,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  aged  two  years  and 
two  months. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  Kent  County,  Maryland, 

on  the  20th  of  1st  mo.  1857,  Hannah  Atkinson,  in  the 
85th  year  of  her  age  ;  she  was  for  many  years  an  elder 
of  Cecil  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  At  his  residence  on  Duck  Creek,  Henry  Co., 

Ind.,  on  the  evening  of  the  16ih  of  1st  mo.  1857, 
Hugh  Mills,  aged  about  sixty-two,  an  Elder  in 
Friends'  Society  twenty-two  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity,  and  in  his  death  a  wdfe  has  lost  a 
kind  husband,  a  large  family  a  tender  and  beloved 
father,  and  the  neighborhood  a  useful  and  exenaplary 
citizen.  A.  J.  P. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  Sfc.j  for  First  Month. 

1856  1857 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24  hours,    3d's  2d's 

Snow,  12  10 

Cloudy  days  without  storms,  ..48 


Ordinary  clear  days, 


12  11 


31  31 


Temperatures,  Deaths,  &c. 
The  average  rtiean  Temperature  of  this  month 
for  the  past  Sixty-Eight  years  has  been  about  31 
deg.,— for  1856  it  was  24.15  deg.,  and  for  1857, 
22.37  deg. 

We  can  find  nothing  on  our  record  as  low  as 
this,  for  this  month,  as  far  back  as  1790  inclu- 
sive— nothing  less  than  26  deg.  has  occurred  du- 
ring that  entire  period,  except  in  the  years  183'^, 
25  deg.— 1840,,  21  deg.,  and  last  year,  (1856) 
24.15  deg. 

In  broad  contrast  stand  the  years  1790,  44 
deg.— 1793,  40  deg.,  and  1828,  39  deg.  The 
23d  and  24th  days  of  the  present  month  of  this 
year  may  well  be  remembered  for  intensity  of 
cold  in  this  city.  Thermometer  varying  from  3 
to  7  degrees  below  zero. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  chronicle  all  the 
items  in  reference  to  the  late  ^'  cold  spell''  It 
may  safely  be  said  not  to  have  been  equalled  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.-'^  "  All 
along  the  frontier  of  New  York  State  the  mer- 
cury was  down  ten,  tiuenty  and  fortij  degrees  be- 
low zero,  and  at  Water  ton  the  quick -silver  froze 
up  2iithirty -seven  below!''  (so  says  the  Neio-Yorh 
Tribune.)  The  terrible  snow  storm  of  the  18th, 
has  not  been  equalled  for  many  years.  The  hu- 
morously called  ^'  Express  Train"  from  New- 
York  being  48  hours  in  making  the  trip,  while 
on  the  Baltimore  Railroad,  nineteen  locomotives 
were  employed  in  endeavoring  to  clear  the  track, 
which  was  even  then  accomplished  with  difficulty. 
The  James  River,  in  Virginia,  is  frozen  over,  as 
also  Long  Island  Sound,  from  the  Connecticut 
shore  to  Long  Island.  New  Haven  harbor  is 
frozen  tight,  and  nothing  but  ice  can  be  seen 
from  the  topmost  of  a  vessel  with  a  spy-glass,'' 
&c.,  &c. 

The  deaths  recorded  for  1st  mo.,  1856,  amounted  to  866 
"      1857,       "  1387 

To  present  a  fair  view  of  the  case,  however,  it 
must  be  stated  that  1857  records  fve  weeks  ;  but 
even  then,  if  we  deduct  for  the  week  ending  1st 
mo.  8d,  248  cases,  we  still  have  the  startling 
increase  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  deaths 
in  four  weeks. 

J.  M.  E. 

The  following  additional  particulars  were  re- 
ceived after  the  above  was  in  type  : 

The  unusually  warm  weather  of  the  8th  inst., 
{First  day^  deserves  a  passing  notice.  The 
writer  has  searched  his  diary  as  far  back  as  1836 
inclusive,  and  can  find  but  two  days  so  early  in 


the  month  either  equal  to  or  exceeding  it — f( 
instance : 

On  2d  mo.  8,  1857,  the  thermometer  at  9,  1' 
and  3  o'clock  respectively  stood  at  52 — 00 — * 
degrees— on  2d  mo.  3d,  1842,  at  57—61—64, 
on  2d  mo.  4,  1842,  at  63—65—65  degrees. 

Second  mo.  20th  and  23d,  1840,  and  Secon 
mo.  15,  1851,  each  exceeded  the  8th  instant,  b" 
these  were  later  in  the  season  ;  and  the  five  day 
here  enumerated  constitute  the  only  days  dm'r 
any  Second  month  since  1836,  inclusive,  equ 
to,  or  exceeding  in  height  of  temperature  th 
before-mentioned  8th  instant. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  9,  1857. 

J.  M.  E. 


LECTURES  ON  PALESTINE. 

Jerusalem. 

"  How  does  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full 
of  people  ?"  These  opening  words  of  the  Laraen- 
I  tations  of  Jeremy  will  break  upon  your  lips  as 
I  at  the  close  of  a  toilsome  day  your  eyes  first  fall 
I  upon  the  sad  gray  walls  which  hide  all  that  is  left 
I  of  the  once  proud  Jerusalem.    "  Is  this  the  city 
that  men  called  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy 
I  of  the  whole  earth  ?"  These  mocking  words  will 
follow  you  like  an  echo  as  you  pace  silently  along 
I  the  narrow  streets,  arrested  only  by  the  cries  of 
i  petty  traffic  and  of  lying  beggary.    Dim  indeed 
I  has  the  fine  gold  become  when  the  wretched 
I  remnant  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  spurned  along 
I  the  ways  of  their  Holy  City  by  the  scornful 
curse  of  their  oppressors.    Here,  according  to 
prophecy,  are  "  the   stones  of  the  sanctuary 
poured  out  into  the  top  of  every  street the 
soldiers  of  the  heathen  defile  with  their  touch 
I  the  marble  which  might  once  have  been  in  courts 
of  the  Lord.    The  "rampart  and  the  wiall"  are 
there  ;  but  "they  languish  together;"  the  watch- 
men of  Zion  walk  no  more  about  them,  and  the 
cheers  of  the  spearmen  no  longer  encourage  the 
fainting  hearts  of  the  people  of  God.   The  whole 
spectacle  before  you  at  Jerusalem  is  one  of  pro- 
phecy illustrated.  This  is  the  deepest  impression 
that  you  bring  away.    The  region  around  Naza- 
reth repeats  to  you  strikingly  the  parables  of  the 
Saviour;  the  hills  and  plains  of  Gralilee  and 
Judea  show  you  again  the  customs  and  the  life 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  ages;  Carmel  and  Sharon 
and  the  Jordan  tell  over  again  their  histories  of 
miracle;  but  from  Jerusalem  you  learn  chiefly 
how  true,  how  vivid,  how  solemn  are  the  utter- 
ances of  prophecy,  which  have  described  the  fu- 
ture and  declared  the  doom  of  the  house  and 
people  who  rebelled  against  the  God  who  had  set 
them  in  their  glorious  seat. 

Prophecy  haunts  you,  as,  in  obedience  to  the 
rhythmic  command  of  the  Psalmist,  "you  walk 
about  Zion  to  tell  the  towers  thereof,  and  mark 
well  her  bulwarks.^'  These  are  weak  now,  and 
the  space  which  they  embrace  is  small,  scarce 
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'J  yf  of  that  which  the  army  of  Titus  saw  en- 
josed  and  defended  when  they  encamped  on 
l.at  northern  plain.  In  a  single  hour  you  have 
Igone  round"  the  city.  Gray  and  old  are  these 
alls,  and  high  they  seem  when  you  can  look 
)wn  from  them  into  the  deep  ravines ;  but  they 
■odd  make  a  poor  defence  against  the  assaults 
r  modern  warfare.    Alonp;  their  eastern  side 


[)u  may  see  the 


stones,  worn  smooth  by 


me,  which  the  Jewish  captives  kissed  at  their 
irting,  which  our  Saviour  saw  when  he  was  led 
om  Gethsemane  to  the  high  priest's  house.  The 
rittlements  would  be  beautiful  in  their  long, 
/mmetric,  wedge-shaped  ranges,  if  Saracen  skill 
■.I mid  seem  beautiful  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
{■ds  it  not  said,  The  sons  of  strangers  shall 
lild  up  thy  walls '7 

And  here,  by  the  western  gate,  is  the  fort  of 
jiie  city,  mounted  with  a  few  rusty  guns,  which 
ter  themselves  only  on  the  days  of  official  holi- 
ly  or  Moslem  festival.  Was  the  fort  in  which 
avid  dwelt,  from  which,  as  they  say,  he  looked 
wn  upon  the  house  of  Uriah,  and  saw  first  the 
other  of  Solomon,  was  this  so  small,  so  vile, 
poorly  garnished,  so  weakly  garisoned  as  the 
stle  which  your  guide  so  boastfully  points  out, 
if  it  were  a  marvel  of  strength  and  grace  ? 
ou  may  stop  to  trace  the  junction  of  the  modern 
ith  the  ancient  portion;  to  see  how  much  of  the 
ce  famous  tower,  which  Herod  built,  remains; 
conjecture  the  sight  of  those  companion  towers 
the  palace  of  Herod ;  of  all  the  magnificent 
sterns  and  granaries  and  halls  which  were  once 
athered  on  the  spot ;  but  here,  too,  will  come 
that  sentence  of  Isaiah,  "  The  forts  and  towers 
all  be  for  dens  forever.^' 

The  best  life  of  an  ancient  Jewish  city  was  to 
seen  in  its  gateways.    The  modern  gates  of 
rerusalem  show  as  well  the  characteristic  features 
its  life.  There  the  heavier  traffic  of  the  market 
settled  ;  and  the  merchants  of  the  city  meet 
e  wayfarers  of  the  wilderness,  who  lead  thus 
ar  their  laden  camels,  but  hesitate  to  descend 
he  dangerous  streets.    The  captain  of  the  guard 
its  there,  with  an  air  as  arrogant,  an  indolence 
stately,  and  a  train  of  servants  as  obsequious 
any  ancient  king.  The  mollahs  of  the  mosque 
ire  there  to  represent  the  class  of  Pharisees  and 
Scribes;  not  a  few  are  ready  with  scanty  ma- 
erials  to  ply  their  literal  trade,  though  they 
ack  the  learning  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  Each 
anizary  is  a  Sadducee,  if  want  of  faith  and  piety 
make  Sadducoes  now.  If  wisdom  crieth  not  now 
the  openings  of  the  gates,  there  is  "  war" 
there,  a  continual,  fierce  war  of  words,  fiercest 
the  closing  of  the  gates,  and  inflamed,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Judges,  by  the  "  new  gods" 
which  the  races  have  chosen.    Beggars  abound 
there,  loathsome  as  Lazarus  at  the  gate  of  Dives, 
iud  men  beg  there  for  charity,  earnest  as  Bar- 
tneus,  though  less  hopeful  than  he  of  cure. 
Along  the  pathway  outside  the  portal  are  a  row 


of  lepers,  hideous  to  see,  whose  repulsive  touch 
Christians  need  not  the  statutes  of  Moses  to 
make  them  shrink  from.  Fanatic  dervises  coun- 
terfeit well  there  the  men  "possessed  with 
devils,"  gaining  the  reputation  of  sainthood  by 
their  frenzy  and  their  rags.  At  one  hour  of  the 
day  you  may  see,  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen, 
"  the  horsemen  set  themselves  in  array."  At 
all  hours,  in  the  gate  toward  Jaffa,  you  may  see 
them  turn  aside  the  poor  and  reject  them  who 
sit  for  alms. 

Many  of  the  ancient  gates  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  have 
been  closed  ;  of  some,  the  place  is  now  uncertain. 
None  can  be  identified  with  the  few  modern  en- 
trances that  suffice  for  the  reduced  city.  On  the 
south,  at  the  end  of  a  long  street,  is  the  '^Zion's 
Gate ;"  but  it  does  not  stand  where  the  sacred  gate 
once  stood,  through  which  David  and  the  priests 
came  in  on  their  solemn  days.  It  opens  only 
for  the  few  who  go  out  on  Mount  Zion  to  pray 
at  ttie  tomb  of  David,  or  for  the  occasional  pro- 
cession, when  the  body  of  some  Christian  monk 
or  stranger  is  borne  to  burial.  The  Valley 
Gate"  and  the  "  Water  Gate"  may,  perhaps,  be 
represented  by  those  which  bear  now  respective- 
ly the  names  of  Jaffa  and  St.  Stephen ;  the  one 
on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east.  The  "  Gate 
of  Benjamin"-  most  likely  was  in  that  hollow 
where  now  caravans  from  Damascus  enter  the 
city.  You  may  see,  though  you  may  not  ex- 
amine, the  elaborats  structure  in  the  eastern 
wall,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Beautiful 
Gate,"  the  Golden  Gate  where  Peter  healed  the 
lame  man  and  where  Jesus  came  in  on  his  tri- 
umphal day.  The  fear  of  the  Moslems  keeps  it 
solidly  walled  up  and  closely  guarded,  since, 
through  this,  destruction  is  expected  to  come  to 
their  power.  Other  gates  walled  up  may  still 
be  detected  ;  but  the  effort  to  identify  these  with 
the  ''Fish  Gate,"  or  the  "Sheep  Gate,"  the 
Prison  Gate,"  or  the  "  Dung  Gate"  ends  with 
conjecture.  The  antiquary  has  a  chance  for 
study  in  the  architecture  of  the  gates  which 
remain  in  the  arches  of  the  Beautiful  Gate,  the 
lions  of  the  Gate  of  Stephen,  the  fantastic  orna- 
ments of  the  gate  on  the  north,  and  massive 
tower  of  the  gate  on  the  west. 

One  needs  to  learn  carefully  the  rules  concern- 
ing these  gates,  else  in  the  walks  about  Jerusa- 
lem he  may  meet  with  some  uncomfortable  sur- 
prises. In  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  said  of  the 
celestial  city,  that  "  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be 
shut  at  all  by  day,"  and  "  there  shall  bono  night 
there."  In  this  respect  the  earthly  city  does  not 
agree  with  the  new  Jerusalem.  There  is  night 
there,  and  it  begins  when  the  sun  goes  down ; 
and  it  requires  hard  pleading  and  patient  waiting 
and  liberal  backish  to  persuade  the  obstinate 
guard  to  open  for  you,  if  you  have  lingered  on 
the  hills  beyond  the  hour.  On  Friday,  the 
Moslem  Sabbath,  the  gates  are  closed  for  three 
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hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  give  the  in  the  book  of  truth,  that  at  one  time  there 
faithful  leisure  for  safe  and  uninterrupted  prayer;  a  storm  arise,  and  those  that  were  in  the  s 
and  many  are  the  curses  without  of  those  who  became  very  much  afraid,  lest  they  should 
must  tarry  for  the  deliberate  worship  of  those  cast  away ;  but  their  dear  Saviour,  even 
within.    The  gates  are  opened  at  morning  with  1  spirit  of  Truth,  commanded  the  winds  andi 
the  first  light;    and  long  before  sunrise  the  waves  to  be  still,  and  they  obeyed  him,  a 
merchants  have  started  on  their  journey  to  the  those  that  were  in  the  ship  were  saved;  and 
coast,  and  the  monks  have  gone  out  to  their  it  would  be  with  you.    Each  one  of  us  may 
matins  at  the  Tomb  of  M;iry.  |  likened  unto  a  ship,  sailing,  as  it  were,  upon  i 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  identify  the  streets  of  i  broad  ocean  of  time,  and  those  many  thii 
modern  Jerusalem  with  those  of  the  ancient  city. !  which  beset  us,  and  tempt  us  to  do  evil,  may  I 
The  plough  which  passed  over  them  eighteen  I  likened  unto  the  winds  and  waves,  whichj  if  th| 
centuries  ago,  the  ruins  which  have  so  often 
choked  them,  have  obliterated  so  far  the  ancient 
lines,  that  even  the  course  of  the  vallies  have  been 
changed.  The  valley  of  the  Tyropoon  or  "cheese- 


mongers," which  once  girdled  Mount  Zion  on 
the  north  and  the  east,  separating  it  from  Akra 
and  Moriah,  is  now  so  nearly  filled  up  that  the 
street  above  it  seems  but  little  depressed  from 
the  streets  adjoining.  The  pavement  of  all  the 
streets  arrests  attention,  made  up  as  it  evidently 
is,  of  the  fragments  of  ancient  edifices,  the  pala- 
ces and  warehouses  and  temples  of  the  ancient 
city.  Wherever  you  walk  you  tread  upon  stones 
"  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.*'  The 
grain  merchants  sit  at  the  corners  of  the  streets 
on  the  broken  columns  which  once  stood  in  the 
porches,  and  the  dogs  eat  from  what  may  once 
have  been  the  rich  man's  table.  You  are  re- 
minded, too,  at  every  turn,  of  the  words  of 
Jeremy:  "  Seest  thou  not  what  they  do  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  children  gather 
wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  fire,  and  the  wo- 
men knead  their  dough  to  make  cakes  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  ofi'er- 
ings  to  other  gods."  For  are  not  these  small 
unleavened  loaves  sold  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  house,  in  honor  of  Mary  the  immaculate  ? 
and  are  not  many  gods  remembered  in  the  con- 
fusions of  nations  and  religions  there  ? 

[To  be  continued.] 


likened  unto  the  winds  and  waves,  whichj 
were  not  hushed  into  silence,  would,  in  tin! 
carry  us  far  away  from  that  straight  pathwa 
and  we  should  never  reach  the  port  of  Heaveil 
Philadelphia,  \st  mo.  2)lst,  1857. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
How  many  wiles,  how  many  snares, 
To  entice  the  youthful  mind  away. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  could  not  begin  too 
soon  to  do  well.  In  the  days  of  our  youth  let 
us  love  the  Lord,  and  let  it  be  our  concern  through 
the  days  of  maturer  years  ;  and,  when  we 
have  grown  old  and  feeble,  we  will  be  remembered 
by  the  God  of  our  youth.  My  dear  young 
friends,  seek  the  Lord  now  while  you  are  young; 
hearken  to  his  gentle  admonitions  ;  listen  to 
that  still  small  voice  within  ;  for  it  is  the  spirit 
of  truth,  sent  unto  you,  to  lead  you  gently  along, 
step  by  step,  from  earth  to  Heaven.  0,  listen 
to  it,  obey  its  dictates,  and  you  will  find  in  Grod 
a  father  and  a  friend.  I  have  never  found  a 
better  nor  a  surer  guide  than  this ;  although  it 
may  lead  you  in  ways  that  you  have  never  be- 
fore walked  in,  yet  be  not  afraid.     For  we  read 


THE  WORK  AND  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways 
established. 

Why  are  we  here  ?     To  be  and  to  do  whi 
has  God  placed  us  on  the  earth  ?    What  is  th 
object  of  life  ?    We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  worh 
each  part  of  which  has  its  work  to  do.  Ever! 
thing  around  us,  is  tending  to  some  end.  Sur 
and  moon,  and  stars,  the  blade  of  grass,  the  mot 
in  the  sunbeam,  have  their  object:  God  create 
them  for  accomplishing  it.    We  are  parts  of  thi 
same  creation,  creatures  of  the  same  God,  link 
of  the  great  chain ;  and  are  we  alone,  in  thi 
world  of  activity,  left  with  no  certain  end  whithe 
to  tend,  no  work  to  do,  nothing  to  strive  for?  I 
man  alone  objectless  ?     What  mean  all  thest 
rich  gifts  which  he  has  received,  his  strength 
his  aspirations,  his  reason  ?     Can  they  all  b( 
meaningless,  and  this  best  work  of  the  creatior 
be  made  for  nought  ?  Is  man  so  richly  endowec 
to  do  nothing  ?    It  cannot  be  :  God  is  not  w-oni 
thus  to  create  for  no  purpose.    Man,  then,  must 
have  some  destiny  to  work  out :  his  life  here 
meant  to 
end. 

But  we  can  go  one  step  farther.  In  all  elsey  J^^^ 
we  see  that  the  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  each 
creature  are  exactly  proportioned  to  what  it  has 
to  do.  Fie  does  not  give  any  superfluous  strengthi 
nor  any  unnecessary  faculties.  There  is  no| 
waste  in  the  divine  adaptation  of  means  to  ends;] 
but  each  creature  has  just  those  powers  and  that  I 
degree  of  strength  which  it  needs  to  accomplish 
its  object.  For  humble  ofiiceS;  faculties  are 
bestowed,  humble,  yet  sufficient,  and  continually 
increasing  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being 
and  the  work  increases  in  magnitude. 

Now,  what  inference  can  we  draw  from  this, 
as  to  man's  object?  It  must  be  one  worthy  of 
his  noble  powers  :  it  cannot  be  anything  low 
and  grovelling,  that  he  was  put  into  the  world 
to  accomplish.  God  has  not  been  so  lavish  of 
his  gifts  to  him,  only  that  he  might  do  the  work 
of  a  tree  or  an  animal.     We  can  assume,  then, 


one  of  labor  and  striving  for  some^ 
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the  beginning,  that  there  lies  before  as  in  life 
me  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  no 
ean  and  sordid  one. 

"What,  then,  is  this  exacted  object  of  human 
fe?  What  is  that  which  gives  a  meaning  to 
1  our  endearments  and  which  should  be  the 
id  in  all  our  strivings  ? 

We  know  no  better  practical  answer  to  give  to 
le  question,  than  that  we  were  placed  in  the 
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lOrld  to  build  up  a  perfect  character.    For  this 
rpose  has  the  Creator  made  us.    It  is  his  will 
at  this  should  be  the  object  of  life. 
But  what  is  this  work  ?  What  is  the  building 
of  a  character  ?    Let  us  commence  with  the 
iginning.    When  we  come  into  the  world,  we 
:e  not  entering  upon  the  hopeless  task  of  re- 
airing  the  ruins  of  a  broken  down  nature  ;  but 
\e  have  no  character,  good  or  bad.    To  settle 
hich  of  it  shall  be,  is  the  all-important  question, 
hich  our  life  is  to  answer.    The  materials  are 
iven  into  our  hands  plastic  and  unformed ;  we 
f  re  to  mould  them  into  whatever  shape  of  beauty 
r  deformity  we  will.    We  have  tendencies ;  we 
ave  capacities  ;  our  faculties  are  imparted  to  us. 
ese  are  to  be  developed,  each  in  its  appropri- 
way,    Our  passions  are  to  be  controlled ;  our 
.esires  regulated,  and  kept  from  clashing  with 
ach  other ;  our  tendencies,  good  if  properly  re- 
trained, are  to  be  confined  within  these  proper 
imits;  good  acts  are  to  be  confirmed  into  habits, 
nd  good  emotions  hardened  into  principles, 
lore,  then,  are  the  materials  upon  which  we  are 
0  work.    W e  are  placed,  too,  in  the  midst  of 
ircumstances  and  in  relations  which  give  our 
—'acuities  opportunity  to  act,  and  our  capacities  to 
ievelop :  all  these  we  are  to  use  as  means  of 
owth..    Our  life  is  the  workshop  where  this 
wonderful  product  is  fashioned,  not  all  at  once, 
3ut  slowly,  year  by  year,  and  hour  by  hour.  Each 
moment  furnishes  us  opportunity  to  develop  it; 
each  event,  however  slight.    It  is  forming  in  our 
work  and  our  recreation,  in  our  idleness  and  in 
our  toil ;  it  is  ever  forming  when  we  think  noth- 
ing of  it,  as  well  as  when  we  are  most  earnestly 
striving. 

But  a  rule  is  needed  to  guide  us  to  the  right 
i''"  formation  of  character.  We  must  know  what 
rfiif'  the  true  way  is,  if  we  would  walk  in  it.  This 
ij  flrule  God  has  planted  within  us.  It  is  no  un- 
certain and  indefinite  thing ;  and,  when  our 
nature  is  calmly  interrogated,  the  answer  is  clear 
and  decided.  The  aspirations  which  we  feel  are 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken ;  but  in  our  lives,  there 
are  storms  of  passion  and  trouble,  when  this 
inner  voice  becomes  obscure  and  ambiguous.  We 
are  therefore  not  left  to  this  alone ;  in  addition 
to  the  intuitions  implanted  in  our  natures,  God 
has  sent  a  messenger  to  show  us  the  way,  and 
give  us  new  motives  for  walking  in  it.  The  light 
of  nature  is  confirmed  and  brightened  by  the 
light  of  revelation.  We  are  at  the  helm,  and 
are  to  direct  the  voyage ;  but  we  do  not  steer, 


like  those  ancient  navigators,  by  the  stars  alone, 
which  are  set  in  the  sky  to  testify  of  the  way 
homeward ;  for  these  are  obscured  by  the  pass- 
ing cloud,  and  fa'l  us  in  storm  and  in  tempest, 
when  we  need  them  most.  But  in  addition,  God 
has  given  us  the  same  compass,  the  divinely 
poised  finger,  which  points  out  the  way  alike  in 
sunshine  and  in  storm.  The  materials,  then, 
are  placed  before  us  j  the  opportunity  for  using 
them  is  given,  and  the  rule  by  which  we  may 
know  how  to  use  them  aright. 

Here,  then,  is  a  worthy  object  for  which  to 
live.  This  great,  this  never-ending  work  we 
were  placed  in  the  world  to  labor  on ;  we  are  to 
strive  to  build  up  for  ourselves  the  perfect  char- 
acter. Here  is  the  all-embracing  object  :  noth- 
ing can  be  so  small  that  it  may  not  aid  in  accom- 
plishing it,  nothing  so  great  that  it  is  not  included 
in  it.  This  is  the  centre  round  which  all  other 
interests  move,  and  toward  which  they  gravitate. 
They  are  the  means,  this  the  end ;  and  unless 
tending  to  this,  are  vain  and  worthless. 

This  exalted  end  is  then  before  us  as  the  true 
object  of  life.     But  do  we  recognize  it  as  the 


actual  one  which  we  are  pursuing Do  we 
really  make  all  else  subservient  to  this  ?  Let  us 
look  around  us,  let  us  look  within  us  and  see  how 
faithful  we  have  been  to  it.  We  shall  find  that 
there  are  many  things  substituted  in  its  place. 
It  may  not  always,  or  often,  be  that  these  un- 
worthy objects  are  pursued  in  consequence  of  a 
deliberate  act  of  choice  ;  perhaps,  without  ever 
acknowledging  it  to  ourselves,  we  practically 
seek  them. 

We  have  seen  men,  who  have  appeared  to  live 
for  nothing  higher  than  mere  sensual  pleasure. 
They  have  degraded  their  noble  powers  into  the 
servants  of  excess.  They  seemed  to  act  on  the 
Epicurean  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink ;  for 
to-morrow  we  die."  If  thus  they  have  lived,  it 
might  be  well  for  them,  if  they  would  die;  but 
there  is  life  eternal  for  the  sensualist  as  for  the 
saint.  The  grave  does  not  ofi'er  him  an  ever- 
lasting sleep ;  the  end  is  not  yet.  Aud  what 
shall  then  be  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  life 
worse  than  wasted,  what  shall  be  the  fearful 
revelations  of  that  future  state,  no  man  knoweth 
But  how  awful  the  results  even  here  !  We  have 
spent  the  time  given  us  for  growth,  in  weaken- 
ing and  corrupting  the  faculties  we  ought  to 
have  developed.  The  manlike  has  been  steadily 
sinking  into  the  animal,  and  as  far  as  was  in  our 
power,  the  divine  in  us  has  been  extinguished. 

Or  it  may  be  that  we  have  not  chosen  an 
altogether  bad  object  for  which  to  live,  but  have 
exalted  one  that  should  be  merely  secondary  into 
the  first  place  in  our  regards.  It  would  be  easy 
to  give  illustrations  of  this.  There  is  worldly 
gain,  which  occupies,  and  rightly,  much  of  men's 
time  and  thoughts.    But  some  seem  to  act  as  if 

being's  end  and  aim"  was,  by  some  base  al- 
chemy, to  transmute  whatever  faculties  they  are 
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endowed  with,  their  thoughts,  their  knowledge, 
their  strength,  into  gold. 

[To  be  continued. 1 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

From  out  the  waving  branches  of  those  thick  enfi- 
bowering  trees, 

Whose  long  boughs  sweep  the  broad  peaked  roof, 
swayed  by  the  summer  breeze  : 

Amid  those  green  and  leafy  shades,  our  "  old  home- 
stead" rears  its  walls, 

With  its  green  lawn,  its  vine-wreathed  porch,  its  old 
familiar  halls. 

The  rose  peeps  at  the  window  pane,  the  honeysuckles 
twine, 

Where  the  neatly  latticed  bower  supports  the  cling- 
ing vine  ; 

The  tall  trees  rise  to  shelter  it,  the  sweet  flowers 

bloom  around, 
The  air  is  loaded  with  perfume,  the  rich  leaves  strew 

the  ground ; 

The  ivy  and  clematis,  to  the  very  house-top  climb, 
And  along  the  casement  eaves,  where  oft  in  the  still 
night  time, 

I've  stood  and  watched  the  twinkling  stars,  in  the 

blue  expanse  above. 
And  wished  my  spirit  freed  might  soar  to  the  realms 

of  light  and  love. 
When  the  pale  moon  sailing  o'er  the  sky,  in  majesty 

and  grace. 

Sheds  down  her  soft  and  silvery  beams  on  Nature's 

sleeping  face ; 
And  the  large  old  oakth^t  stands  alone  upon  the  green 

hill  side, 

The  last  of  three  old  stately  trees,  once  our  home- 
stead's boast  and  pride: 

And  the  rustic  bench,  my  favorite  seat,  beneath  the 
sylvan  shade. 

Where  in  the  happy  days  gone  by,  my  sunny  child- 
hood played ; 

I  love  it  still,  though  I  no  more,  as  in  the  days  long 
gone. 

Will  sport  with  mirthful  gaiety,  upon  that  verdant 
lawn. 

I  yet  am  young,  the  weight  of  years  rests  light  upon 
my  brow. 

But  the  memory  of  my  childhood's  days  comes  steal- 
ing o'er  me  now. 

When  hope  undimmed,  her  beacon  light  around  my 
pathway  shed. 

And  strewed  bright  garlands,  o'er  my  way,  those 
garlands  now  are  dead. 

Ah  yes  !  those  bright  and  bounding  hopes  that  thrilled 
my  childish  heart. 

Have  passed  away,  and  left  me  now  as  all  things  bright 
depart ; 

How  oft  my  young  heart  danced  with  joy,  at  thoughts 

of  coming  bliss. 
As  if  such  dreams  were  realized  in  such  a  world  as 

this. 

In  after  years,  I've  seen  those  hopes  fade  like  the 
morning  ray. 

Visions  full  as  fair  and  bright,  and  as  transient  in  their 
stay — 

The  fond  wild  dreams  of  other  days,  how  fleeting 

and  how  vain ; 
Yet  even  now  my  heart  would  gladly  dream  them  o'er 

again. 

But  happiness  dwells  with  me  still,  I'm  in  youth's 
opening  prime, 

Yet  oft  my  yearning  heart  turns  back,  to  my  child- 
hood's joyous  time : 


And  like  the  warrior  rushing  on,  to  where  his  fan 
is  found, 

Looks  back  with  *' longing,  lingering"  gaze,  on! 

homestead's  peaceful  bound  ; 
And  amid  the  clash,  the  din  of  war,  amid  his  proi 

career, 

His  yearning  heart  turns  fondly  back,  to  the  seen 

that  were  so  dear  : — 
'Tis  thus  as  year  rolls  after  year,  and  childhood's  jo 

recede  ; 

Though  peace  be  with  us,  still  we  turn  to  the  hapf 
hours  fled. 

And  should  the  heart  grow  stern  or  cold,  'mid  the  hai 

warfare  of  life, 
Or  lose  its  heavenly  purity  'mid  the  cold  and  heartle 

strife  ; 

Then  let  the  thoughts  of  other  years,  the  remembert 

days  of  yore. 
Come  to  the  sad  and  lonely  heart,  with  their  soothi 

spell  once  more ; 
And  ever  if  in  foreign  lands,  should  our  wearied  foo 

steps  roam, 

Let  those  memories  be  with  us  still,  our  childhoot 
and  our  home. 

E.  T.  M. 
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From  the  Daily  Register. 

LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER.'-' 

BY  MRS.  R.  S.  JNICUOLS. 

Nay,  frown  not  on  thy  brother's  creed, 
Should  it,  perchance,  dissent  from  thine  ; 

That  which  supplies  Ms  inward  need. 
Should  make  thee  to  repine. 

The  Source  from  whence  our  beings  flow — 
The  Power  which  did  all  things  create, 

Has  placed  the  star  of  lesser  glow 
In  Heaven  beside  a  brighter  mate  ! 

Through  that  illimitable  range. 
The  universe  of  sight  and  sound  ! 

We  can  but  mark,  harmonious  change, 
Makes  beauty  everywhere  abound. 

Even  in  leaves,  and  buds,  and  flowers. 
We  see  each  differing  from  its  kind — 

How  tame,  then,  were  this  world  of  ours. 
If  there  were  but  one  mould  for  mind  ! 

If,  then,  thy  brother  sees  the  truth. 
In  what  to  him,  is  clearer  light, 

Shalt  thou  consume  thy  strength  and  youth 
In  proving  his  the  falser  sight  ? 

Shouldst  thou  not  rather  kindly  join 
To  his,  thy  loving  words  and  deeds  ? 

That  each  new  happiness  might  coin. 
In  trampling  down  dissension's  weeds  !  . 

Whatever  things  are  honest,  pure — 
Whatever  things  are  true  and  just — 

Wherever  found,  but  these  secure. 
And  thou  shalt  triumph  in  thy  trust ! 

As  children  of  one  God,  beloved ! 

Learn  to  forbear  and  suff'er  long  ! 
Be  quickly  to  compassion  maved, 

Free  to  forgive  and  right  the  wrong  ! 

And  over  all,  that  mantle  cast, 

Whose  beauty  hallows  bond  and  free  ? 

Which  draws  a  veil  o'er  errors  past — 
The  spotless  garb  of  Charity. 


Open  your  heart  to  sympathy,  but  close  it  to 
despondency.  The  flower  which  opens  to  receive 
the  deW;  shuts  against  the  storm. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  compact  and  interesting  sketch 
of  the  growth  of  the  United  States  during  the 
p Jpast  year,  we  take  from  the  Washington  Globe 
\{  the  10th  inst : 

During  the  past  year  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  received  an  unexampled  deyelop- 
'J°|ment.  The  various .  sources  of  true  national 
wealth,  the  cultivation  of  new  lands,  the  increase 
of  the  crops,  the  extension  of  manufactures,  the 
liai  working  of  mines,  the  import  and  export  trade, 
foreign  and  home  commerce,  the  construction 
and  working  of  railroads,  the  growth  and  em- 
ber|bellishment  of  cities,  have  all  wonderfully  in- 
sreased,  and,  by  adding  largely  to  the  capital  of 
^liiii  ithe  country,  have  given  such  impulse  and  activity 
to  business  of  all  kinds,  that  it  has  far  surpassed 
the  best  results  of  any  preceding  year.  This 
growth  of  prosperity  is  but  partially  shown  by 
Lhe  published  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  inasmuch  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Gov- 
|3rnmeut  closes  with  the  30th  of  June,  and,  while 
bhe  result  of  those  statements  embrace  and  are 
largely  affected  by  the  business  of  the  latter  half 
)f  1855,  they  do  not  include  that  of  the  latter 
half  of  1856.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  year  can  be  formed  by  examining 
cables  of  the  commerce  and  finances  of  New 
York  in  1856.  The  transactions  of  the  New 
York  Clearing-house  for  1856,  show  an  increase 
)f  $1,700,000,000,  or  thirty  per  cent,  on  those 
)f  1855,  making  the  total  for  the  year  amount 
;o  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,300,000,000.  The 
ransactions  of  the  London  Clearing-house  in 
L839,  amounted  to  $4,772,000,000.  They 
imount  now  probably  to  triple  that  sum.  If  so, 
:he  business  of  New  York  is  equal  to  half  that 
)f  London.  In  the  imports  and  exports  of  New 
York,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  thirty-three 
oer  cent,  on  those  of  1855.  The  increase  in 
ailroad  traffic  has  been  from  twenty  to  thirty 
}er  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  new  lands, 
me  of  the  chief  elements  of  our  prosperity,  is 
hown  by  the  large  sales  of  those  lands,  and  by 
he  grants  of  the  public  domain,  amounting  to 
ieventeen  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres, 
learly  four  times  the  ^extent  of  Massachusetts, 
)r  more  than  Belgium  and  Holland  united.  Be- 
iides  these  large  appropriations,  Congress  has 
granted,  during  the  year,  to  railroads,  or  to 
[States  that  will,  sooner  or  later,  partially  make  a 
jiimilar  disposition  of  them,  about  twenty-one 
Inillion  seven  hundred  thousand  acres;  making 
I  total  of  sales  and  grants  in  a  single  year  of 
hirty-nine  million  three  hundred  thousand  acres, 
qual  in  extent  to  Virginia,  or  to  almost  a  third  of 
^'rance.  Notwithstanding  the  great  decrease 
or  so  many  years  in  the  Federal  domain,  the 
)ublic  lands  yet  remaining  unsold  in  the  Terri- 
ories  are  equal  in  extent  to  the  present  thirty- 
ne  States,  or  more  than  all  Europe,  except 


Russia.  Farming  and  industrial  production  has 
kept  pace  with  other  departments.  Its  approxi- 
mate value,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  from  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840 
and  that  of  1850,  was,  during  the  year  1856, 
about  2,600,000,000  dollars,  or  triple  that  of 
1830. 

The  Secretary  estimates  the  value  of  the  entire 
property  of  the  United  States,  taxed  and  not 
taxed,  at  11,317,000,000  dollars,  exclusive  of 
the  public  domain.  He  estimates  the  population 
at  26,964,312. 

At  the  close  of  1855,  there  were  21,069  miles 
of  railroad.  There  are  now  more  than  24,000 
miles.  The  telegraph,  which  does  so  much  to 
diminish  the  loss  of  interest  on  capital,  and  to 
quicken  business,  by  annihilating,  as  it  were,  the 
"  magnificent  distances''  of  our  territory,  now 
extends  in  almost  every  direction  throughout  the 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  our  electric  telegraph  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  miles. 

Our  merchant  marine  has  made  great  progress 
during  the  year.  There  have  been  constructed 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  steamers,  and  se- 
venteen hundred  and  three  sail  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  469,394  tons.  Notwith- 
standing this  large  addition,  the  official  lists  show 
a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine 
on  that  of  1855,  caused  by  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  old  lists,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  drop  from  the  account  a  large  number 
of  vessels  sold  abroad,  lost,  or  long  since  con- 
demned. 

During  the  year,  the  Federal  Government  has 
reduced  its  debt  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  now 
amounts  to  30,000,000  dollars,  with  a  residue  in 
the  treasury  of  22,000,000  dollars,  after  the 
payment  of  all  demands.  The  President  states 
that  this  debt  can  be  entirely  extinguished  for 
the  second  time,  (it  having  been  entire  liquida- 
ted in  1835-6,)  by  the  beginning  of  1858,  and 
he  recommends  that  Congress  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  injurious  effects  that  would  necessa- 
rily be  produced  by  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
specie  in  the  Treasury.  The  statements  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  various  States  show  eve- 
rywhere a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  differ- 
ent cities,  counties,  and  railroads  throughout  the 
Union,  are  in  a  like  flourishing  condition.  The 
banks,  except  afew  in  the  Eastern  States,  are  also 
generally  properous,  in  consequence  of  the  pru- 
dent restrictions  put  upon  their  transactions  by 
the  several  Legislatures,  and  by  their  own  pri- 
vate directors.  The  Clearing  Houses  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  the  former  established  in  1853, 
the  latter  in  1855,  have  a  wide  influence.  They 
may  be  considered  as  the  indispensable  Comple- 
ment of  the  free  banking  system.  To  the  salu- 
tary influence  exercised  by  these  institutions,  may 
be  added  that  of  the  guarantee,  first  demanded 
of  the  banks  by  a  law  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
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lature,  and  since  exucted  by  the  Legislature  of 
other  States,  of  a  deposit  with  the  State  to  se- 
cure the  redemption  of  bank  notes.  This  latter 
regulation  must  prevent  the  risks  of  paper  mo- 
ney, and  the  possibility  of  such  excessive  issues 
as  preceded  the  crisis  of  1837.  The  increasing 
proportion  of  gold  as  a  circulating  medium,  since 
the  acquisition  of  California,  the  system  of  spe- 
cie payments  adopted  by  the  Grovernment  since 
1840,  and  the  safe  rule  for  some  time  pursued  by 
it,  of  making  no  loans  whatever,  for  any  purpose, 
to  associations,  cities,  counties,  or  States  are  ad- 
ditional securities  for  the  permanence  of  our 
moneyed  and  commercial  prosperity. 

THE  OSTRICH. 

The  cry  of  the  ostrich  so  greatly  resembles 
that  of  a  lion  as  occasionally  to  deceive  even  the 
natives.  It  is  usually  heard  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  times,  also,  at  night.  The  strength 
of  the  ostrich  is  enormous.  A  single  blow  from 
its  gigantic  foot  (it  always  strikes  forward)  is 
sufl&cient  to  prostrate,  nay,  to  kill,  many  beasts 
of  prey,  such  as  the  hyena,  the  panther,  the 
wild  dog,  the  jackal,  and  others.  The  ostrich 
is  exceedingly  swift  of  foot,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances outrunning  a  fleet  horse. 

What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on  high, 
she  scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider.''  On 
special  occasions,  and  for  a  short  distance,  its 
speed  is  truly  marvellous — perhaps  not  much 
less  than  a  mile  in  a  half  a  minute.  Its  feet 
appear  hardly  to  touch  the  ground  and  the  length 
between  each  stride  is  not  unfrequently  twelve 


effects  are  produced.  In  the  chemical  laborator 
the  greatest  cold  that  we  can  produce  is  about  15 
degrees  below  zero.    At  this  temperature,  cai 
bonic  gas  becomes  a  solid  substance  like  snoy 
If  touched,  it  produces  just  the  same  effect  o 
the  skin  as  a  red-hot  cinder  ;  it  blisters  the  fing 
like  a  burn.    Quicksilver  or  mercury  freezes  a 
40  degrees  below  zero  ;  that  is,  72  degrees  beloT 
the  temperature  at  which  water  freezes.  T 
solid  mercury  may  then  be  treated  as  other  m 
tals,  hammered  into  sheets,  or  made  into  spoon 
such  spoons  would,  however,  melt  in  water  a 
warm  as  ice.    It  is  pretty  certain  that  ever 
liquid  and  gas  that  we  are  acquainted  with  wouh 
become  solid  if  exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  region 
of  space.    The  gas  we  light  our  streets  witi 
would  appear  like  wax;  oil  would  be  in  realit 
"  as  harii  as  a  rock;"  pure  spirit,  which  we  hav 
never  yet  solidified,  would  appear  like  a  block  o 
transparent  crystal,  hydrogen  gas  would  becom« 
quite  solid,  and  resemble  a  metal;  we  should  b 
able  to  turn  butter  in  a  lathe  like  a  piece  o 
ivory ;   and  the  fragrant  odor  of  flowers  wouh 
have  to  be  made  hot  before  they  would  yielc 
perfume.    These  are  a  few  of  the  astonishing 
effects  of  cold. — Septimus  Piesse. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  for  Flour  is  stil 
dull.  We  quote  good  at  $6  37  a  6  50.  Sales  of  bette 
brands  for  home  consumption  at  $6  37  a  6  62,  an( 
extra  and  fancy  brands  at  $7  50  a  8  00.  There 
very  liitle  export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  1< 
per  barrel.    Corn  Meal  is  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices,  are  steady 
Sales  of  prime  new  Pennsylvania  red  are  making  a 


to  fourteen  feet.    Indeed,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  $i  49,  and  $1  50  a  1  62  for  white.  Rye 


testimony  of  Mr.  Adamsou,  who  says  he  witness- 
ed the  fact  in  Senegal,  such  is  the  rapidity  and 
muscular  power  of  the  ostrich,  that,  even  with 
two  men  mounted  on  his  back,  he  will  outstrip 
an  English  horse  in  speed  !  The  ostrich,  more- 
over is  longwinded,  if  we  may  use  the  expression; 
so  that  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  exhaust  the  bird. 
The  food  of  the  ostrich,  in  its  wild  state,  consists 
of  seeds,  tops,  and  buds  of  various  shrubs  and 
other  plants ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
it  can  manage  to  live  at  all,  for  one  not  unfre- 
quently meets  with  it  in  regions  apparently  des- 
titute of  vegetation  of  any  kind. — Anderson's 
Africa. 


scarce  ;  sales  of  Penna.  at  82c.  Corn  is  more  in  de 
mand ;  sales  of  old  yellow  at  68c  and  new  yellow  a 
65c ;  new  white  63c.  Oats  are  steady  at  47c  pe 
bushel. 


COLD. 


For  every  mile  that  we  leave  the  surface  of 
our  earth,  the  temperature  falls  5  degrees.  At 
forty-five  miles'  distance  from  the  globe  we  get 
beyond  the  atmosphere,  and  enter,  strictly  speak- 
ing, into  the  regions  of  space,  whose  temperature 
is  225  degrees  below  zero,  and  here  cold  reigns 
in  all  its  power.  Some  idea  of  this  intense  cold 
may  be  formed  by  stating  that  the  greatest  cold 
observed  fro  ad  the  Arctic  Circle  is  from  |0  to  60 
degrees  below  zero,  and  here  many  sjrfrprising 


GENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS— The  Spring  Term  of  this  Scfiool  wil 
commence  on  the  2d  of  3d  mo.  next,  and  continue 
fourteen  weeks. 

Terms. — $42  per  term  for  tuition,  board  and  wash 
ing,  fuel,  pens  and  inks,  for  particulars  address  th( 
Principal  for  a  circular. 

STEPHEN  COX,  Principal 
Scottsville  P.  0.,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL.— A  Friend  desirous  of  open^ 
ing  a  Boarding  School  convenient  to  Friendsl 
Meeting,  Fallsington,  may  hear  of  a  desirable  situa- 
tion by  applying  previous  to  the  15th  of  next  month 
For  further  particulars  address  either  Wm,  Satter 
thwaite,  Jr.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Fallsington  P.  O. 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  1st  mo.  10,  1857 


V. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    A  New  Edition  ot  the  Dis 
cipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Price 
Fifty  cents, 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
1st  mo.  10.  No.  1  South  Fifth  St 
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UST  PUBLISHED.  A  Memoir  of  John  Jackson 
Price  37i  cts.    With  Portrait,  50  cts. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
1st  mo.  10.  No.  1  South  Fifth  St. 
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5XTRACT  FROM  MEMOIR  OP  PRISCILLA  GURNEY. 
[Continued  from  page  755.] 

Priscilla  Gurney  had,  from  religious  convic- 
ion,  declined  the  amusements  and  pursuits  of 
•ashionable  life,  and  had  adopted,  in  her  external 
ippearance  and  deportment,  the  sober  habits  of 
Friends :  and  knowing  by  experience  how  great- 
y  such  a  course  of  conduct  tended  to  preserve 
rom  the  evils  of  the  world  and  from  the  power 
3f  temptation,  she  was  anxious  that  her  beloved 
brothers  and  near  connexions  might  be  induced 
bo  resist  all  those  allurements  to  pleasure  and 
.canity  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
J^j,  life;  and  she  felt  assured,  from  the  peace  which 
indi  she  found  in  this  path  of  self-denial,  that  the 
ellowi  bmile  of  Heaven  rested  upon  it.  She  addressed, 
at  this  time,  the  following  excellent  letter  to  her 
youngest  brother,  Daniel  Gurney,  then  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  : — 

Sixth  Month  6th,  1811. 
I  believe  there  is  so  much  that  is  positively 
wrong  and  contrary  to  a  Christian  spirit  in  pub- 
lic places,  that  they  have  such  a  pernicious 
tendenc j  to  lead  so  many  into  dangerous  temp- 
tations and  even  sins,  that  I  rejoice  when  any 
one  I  love  is  brought  to  the  conclusion  of  giving 
them  up.  And  if  thy  mind  be  brought  to  this 
U  conclusion  from  the  dictates  of  conscience,  I 
wish  to  encourage  thee  to  stand  firm,  and  not  be 
afraid  to  avow  thy  sentiments  on  the  subject  to 
others ;  for  I  believe  a  degree  of  boldness  in 
such  things  may  be  strengthening  to  ourselves, 
and  may  be  helpful  and  encouraging  to  our  com- 
panions. It  is  well  for  us  in  all  our  occupations 
and  engagements  to  walk  cautiously,  to  examine 
the  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated,  and  to  at- 
tend to  the  voice  of  conscience,  which  surely  is 
no  less  than  the  Light  of  Christ  manifested  in 
our  hearts.  W e  are  too  apt  to  engage  in  things 
that  are  wrong,  because  we  will  not  consider  and 
will  not  open  our  eyes  to  this  light.    I  often 
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think  that  young  men  are  exposed  to  many  more 
temptations  and  difficulties  than  women ;  and  if 
they  are  enabled,  by  Divine  assistance,  to  stand 
against  them  with  courage  and  humble  depend- 
ence, that  they  may  do  much  more  by  example 
than  women  can  do.  My  first  and  earnest  desire 
for  all  my  dear  brothers  is,  that  you  may  become 
as  shining  lights  in  the  world,  not  hiding  your 
candles  under  a  bushel ;  that  you  may  not  be 
afraid  of  showing  to  the  world  that  you  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  religion,  and  prefer  it  be- 
fore all  things,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  suffer 
shame  for  the  sake  of  it.  How  very  far  had  I 
rather  this  should  be  the  case  with  you,  than  to 
see  you  in  possession  of  all  the  honors  and  riches 
that  this  world  can  afford  ? 

About  four  weeks  later  than  the  above  date, 
she  penned  the  following  to  an  intimate  friend : — 
Seventh  Month,  1811. 

I  have  such  a  belief  that  if  the  heart  be  willing, 
and  our  desires  sincere,  though  we  know  them  to 
he  weak  and  faint,  that  a  way  is  mercifully  made 
for  us,  and  hard  things  are  rendered  comparative- 
ly easy,  beyond  what  we  could  look  for  or  expect. 
I  can  sometimes  long  that  we  may  every  one  of 
us  more  and  more  commit  our  way  unto  the 
Lord,  casting  all  our  care  upon  Him  who  careth 
for  us,  and  then  I  believe  indeed  we  should  find 
Him  to  be  an  all-sufficient  helper  in  time  of  need, 
and  an  all-wise  director  in  the  midst  of  darkness 
and  difficulties.  We  are  too  fearful  (at  least  I 
am  sure  I  am,)  of  thus  committing  ourselves  to 
Him,  and  of  casting  ourselves  without  reserve  on 
his  mercy,  forgetting  that  He  will  impose  no 
burthen  upon  us  which  we  are  unable,  through 
his  assistance,  to  bear;  and  though  He  may 
even  call  upon  us,  as  it  were,  to  forsake  father, 
mother,  houses,  lands,  &c.,  for  his  sake,  or  at 
least  to  prefer  Him  before  all,  yet  are  not  his 
strength  and  his  love  sufficient  for  us  ?  And  is 
not  the  reward  sure,  and  greatly  beyond  all  we 
may  have  to  suffer  here  ?  Do  read  in  Isaiah  xl. 
27,  to  the  end,  xli.  10-17,  xliii.  1-3.  They 
are  deeply  instructive  passages,  containing  striking 
encouragement  to  the  Christian  traveller.  ^  In 
such  cases  (as  that  of  pursuing  a  more  decided 
path),  we  must  all  agree  in  thinking  that  it  is 
most  desirable  not  to  be  precipitate  or  hasty; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires  care,  if  the 
time  be  clearly  manifested  to  us_,  not  to  let  it 
pass  by  us,  as  there  is,  no  doubt,  danger  of  our 
imaginations  being  at  -work,  and  too  active ;  we 
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had  need  more  continually  have  our  hearts  fixed 
on  Him,  who  alone  can  lead  us  surely  and  safely, 
and  who  enables  us,  I  believe,  to  distinguish 
necessary  from  imaginary  duties.  ...  I 
believe  the  most  effectual  way  of  serving  others 
is  to  be  faithful  ourselves  ;  for  when  can  we  with 
so  much  confidence  and  hope  apply  to  the  throne 
of  grace  for  those  we  love,  as  when  we  are  en- 
deavoring humbly  (though  in  ever  so  much 
weakness,)  to  serve  God  acceptably  ourselves  ? 

Does  not  the  Lord  hear  the  prayers  of  his 
dependent  children  ?  I  have  almost  universally 
found  that,  when  my  own  will  has  been  opposed 
to  what  I  have  believed  the  Divine  will  concern- 
ing me,  the  power  for  prayer  and  drawing  near 
to  God  have  been  taken  from  me ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  when  I  have  given  up  to  what  He  has 
required  of  me,  I  have. at  times,  I  believe,  felt 
his  presence  (which  only  gives  peace  and  com- 
fort) to  be  near  me,  and  also  an  increased  ability 
to  receive  Christ  as  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  she  wrote  to  another 
beloved  friend : — 

In  such  a  shifting  scene  as  this,  we  want  more 
than  natural  affection  to  keep  us  together ;  we 
must  cultivate  that  love  which  is  still  more 
precious,  which  may  be  lasting  among  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  life,  and  which,  it 
is  delightful  to  hope,  may  be  perfected  in  another 
world.  The  very  imperfection  of  all  our  enjoy- 
ments here  has  sometimes  a  confirming  effect  on 
my  mind,  it  is  so  like  the  seed  being  sown  of  the 
fruit  which  we  expect  to  reap  hereafter.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
enjoyment  of  walking  in  the  paths  of  the  Lord, 
and  we  experience  this  truth  as  much  from  the 
painful  experience  of  wandering  from  them,  as  from 
the  blessedness  of  ever  being  enabled  in  some  mea- 
sure to  walk  in  them.  .  .  .  Oh  !  that  we  may  be- 
come increasingly  fixed  on  that  rock  which  re- 
mains firm,  however  the  winds  and  the  waves 
may  beat  against  it;  but  the  attainment  of  this 
is  no  light,  no  short  work,  and  we  have  deeply 
and  painfully  to  experience  our  own  weakness 
and  infirmities  before  we  learn  where  our  true 
strength  is  to  be  found.  I  think  I  may  say, 
that  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  in  ourselves 
we  are  and  have  nothing. 

Fifth  Month  14th,  1812. 
Most  fully  do  I  unite  with  thee  in  the  blessed- 
ness of  obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  In  the 
Christian  life  we  see  there  is  such  a  variety  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  great  end, 
that  it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  we  are 
not  sufi&cient  of  ourselves  to  choose  those  means 
which  are  best  for  us,  and  that  the  more  we  com- 
mit our  way  unto  the  Lord,  the  more  we  are 
likely  to  prosper  in  that  spiritual  life  which  is 
light  and  peace;  and  I  think  that  the  Scriptures 
authorize  us  to  believe  that  the  Light  or  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal, 
is  all-sujfficient  to  lead  us  in  the  way  in  which 


we  should  go,  that  it  reproves  us  for  every  evil 
thought  and  word,  and  that  it  instructs  us  in  our 
duties  :  and  does  it  not  also  open  our  minds  to 
understand  the  important  doctrines  of  Christi- 
tianity  ?  Surely  obedience,  which  is  so  enforced 
by  Friends,  does  not  lessen  but  increase  our  faith 
in  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ.  At  those 
times  when  we  most  endeavor  to  do  right,  have 
we  not  sufficient  proofs  of  our  great  infirmity,  to 
teach  us  that  of  ourselves  we  are  blind  and  poor, 
and  miserable  and  naked,  until  clothed  with  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  ? 

In  the  Seventh  Month,  1812,  Priscilla  Gur- 
ney  writes  to  her  sister  Fry : — 

I  do  indeed  feel  the  necessity  of  cleaving  to 
the  Divine  principle  within  us ;  for  how  little 
are  we  fitted  to  choose  a  way  for  ourselves,  or  to 
be  our  own  directors !  Those  words  of  our 
Saviour  have  lately  been  an  encouragement  to 
me  ;  when  Peter  saith  to  Him,  ^'  And  what  shall 
this  man  do  Jesus  saith  to  him,  "  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
Follow  thou  me."  This  appears  to  be  our  in- 
dividual concern,  and  I  do  at  times  long  to  do 
this  with  more  faith  and  simplictity,  and  with  a 
more  devoted  heart.  I  have  felt  much  encour- 
aged about  dear  Joseph ;  his  conduct  is  truly 
exemplary,  he  seems  to  be  more  established,  and 
we  have  all  felt  him  to  be  a  strength  and  comfort 
to  us.  It  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  have  dear 
John  taking  his  place  amongst  us;  yet  it  has 
brought  home,  rather  forcibly,  that  our  senti- 
ments and  views  do  not  accord  with  his,  and 
this,  now  that  we  have  each  to  act  for  ourselves, 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance, 
patience,  and  the  subjection  of  our  own  wills. 

The  beloved  brother  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  the  last  portion  of  this  extract,  was 
now  becoming  an  object  of  tender  and  anxious 
solicitude  to  his  sister  Priscilla,  who  observed 
a  visible,  though  very  gradual,  decay  of  his 
physical  strength.  He  had  never  surmounted 
the  shock  which  his  nerves  had  sustained  from  . 
the  death  of  his  lovely  wife;  and,  for  many 
months,  his  affectionate  family  watched  his  de- 
clining health  with  serious  apprehension  of  the 
probable  result.  Priscilla's  attentions  to  him 
were  seldom  remitted.  She,  however,  left  home 
for  a  short  time  in  1813,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  her  beloved  cousins  at  Darlington,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  spending  a  little  time  at  Ack- 
worth,  where  her  constant  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  youth,  led  her  to  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
witnessing  the  education  of  the  children,  and  an 
earnest  desire  that  they  might  receive  solid  and 
scriptural  instruction  in  the  great  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion.  About  this  time  she  first  spoke 
in  the  religious  meetings  of  Friends.  She  was 
greatly  abased  under  a  conviction  of  the  solem-  * 
nity  of  this  most  weighty  engagement.  In 
a  letter  to  a  serious  person  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, she  says,  (in  referring  to  a  judicious 
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remark  which  he  had  made  to  her  upon  the 
subject  of  the  ministry,)  "  I  trust  thou  wilt 
still  continue  to  feel  a  care  over  me,  and  mayst 
thou  be  enabled  to  desire  my  preservation  from 
the  dangers  and  temptations  which  may  attend 
me  in  this  awful  service  ;  and  that  I  onli/  may 
continue  in  it  if  it  be  really  according  to  the  will 
of  my  Lord  and  Master,  whom  1  desire  to  serve ; 
deeply  sensible,  as  I  am,  that  He  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  direct  and  uphold  me,  and  to  give  me 
strength  and  ability  to  perform  his  will." 

fTo  be  coniinued.] 


EXTRACT  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  JOB  SCOTT. 

To  W  R-  ,  Liverpool. 

Grange,  near  Charlemont,  8th  Month  31st,  1793. 
My  dear  Friend, — Thy  profession,  (which 
I  trust  is  real)  is  that  of  standing  open  to  the 
discoveries  of  truth,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
'  be  made.    If  my  concern  and  communications 
I  in  no  degree  assist  thee,  in  regard  to  any  such 
■  !  discoveries,  they  may  at  least  tend  to  my  own 
1    relief  of  mind,  and  I  think  I  shall  run  little 

Irisk  of  giving  olfence  to  such  a  man  as  thou  pro- 
fessest  and  appearest  to  be.   Dost  thou  seriously 
doubt  the  living,  sensible  influences,  openings, 
and  manifestations  of  Divine  truth,  to  and  upon 
the  minds  of  men  ?     Dost  thou  doubt  whether 
there  is,  or  may  be,  livingly  and  evidently  felt, 
a  restraining  and  constraining  operation  of  Divine 
power  which  depends  not  wholly  on  any  rational 
deductions  or  conclusions  in  the  mind  ?  Are  we 
in  the  hand  of  Grod  ?    Do  we  feel  its  immediate 
grasp  ?    Would  it  form  us  just  according  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  prepare  us  to  enjoy  Grod  as  our 
supreme  consolation,  if  we  submitted  wholly  to 
its  pressure  or  influence  ?    To  me  this  is  evi- 
dently, and,  as  far  as  I  have  submitted,  as  expe- 
rimentally the  case,  as  any  natural  thing  is 
levident  and  experimental.     I  know  it  so  well, 
i»and  certainly,  to  be  so,  that  I  am  often  dipped 
iinto  deep  and  living  concern  and  desire,  that 
^others  may  be  so  redeemed  from  hindering  reason- 
ings, as  to  come  clearly  and  heartily  to  believe 
and  know  it  for  themselves.    Till  a  man  does 
believe  it,  I  believe  there  is  great  danger  of  his 
f  \  i  doing  violence  to  the  very  seed  of  the  everlasting 
kingdom ;  for,  until  this  seed  takes  root,  and  ob- 
tains some  growth,  it  is  often  the  least  of  all 
^eeds  in  the  garden  of  the  heart,  and  therefore, 
dj  too  many,  despised  or  overlooked,  or  pretend- 
id  not  to  be  seen,  felt,  or  discovered.    It  is  too 
small,  low,  and  common,  to  be  readily  acknow- 
edged  as  the  pearl  of  great  price,  by  the  great 
nasters  of  reason.    ' '  Have  any  of  the  scribes 
)elieved  on  him  V  &c.    "  He  came  to  his  own, 
,nd  his  own  received  him  not.''   The  Jews  knew 
lim  not,  though  professing  to  wait  for  him,  and 
xpecting  his  coming  about  that  time.  He 
ame  little,  mean,  and  low,  and  seemed  to  them 
3  a  very  common  and  ordinary  man,  as  to  ap- 


pearance, parentage,  and  connexions.  His  breth- 
ren were  with  them,  and  what  could  be  expected 
from  him  !  And  I  tell  thee,  my  dear  friend,  the 
very  power  and  principle  by  which  he,  mean  as 
he  seemed,  wrought  all  his  mighty  works,  and 
overcame  all  the  motions  of  sin,  is  in  ihee,  and 
all  mankind.  Had  he  not  worked  with  it,  and 
in  it,  he  had  never  wrought  these  works,  nor 
bruised  the  serpent's  head,  nor  died  unto  sin. 
And  unless  thou  workest  with,  and  in  it,  thy 
salvation  will  never  be  wrought  out.  Oh  !  the 
excellency  of  faith  !  It  was  through  living, 
feeling  faith  in  this  holy  principle  in  the  heart, 
that  the  holy  ancients  wrought  righteousness. 
All  the  righteousness  which  pleases  God,  profits 
the  soul,  or  is  the  righteousness  of  faith,  is  in  the 
spring  and  virtue  of  this  precious  word  near  in 
the  heart.  This  is  the  word  of  faith,  which  the 
apostles  preached,  endeavoring  to  bring  people, 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
to  the  revelation  of  him  in  them,  the  hope  of 
glory ;  and  this  they  labored  to  efi"ect  by  turning 
them  from  darkness  in  themselves,  to  the  light 
in  themselves,  as  the  alone  way  of  turning  them 
efi'ectually  from  the  power  of  Satan,  bearing  rule 
in  them,  to  the  power  of  God  in  them,  that  that 
might  come  to  bear  rule.  And  were  it  not  for 
the  light  and  power  of  God  in  man,  I  think  he 
would  be  likely  to  remain  ever  unable  to  reason 
rightly  about  Divine  things.  Nothing  would  be 
Divine  in  his  experience,  and  religion,  if  pro- 
fessed, would  be  no  better  than  a  dream. 

0,  dear  William  !  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  I 
believe  I  live,  that  thou,  ere  this  day,  would 
much  more  eminently  than  has  yet  been  thy  ex- 
perience, have  come  forth  as  tried  gold,  and  been 
formed  as  a  vessel  of  honor  and  use  in  the  Lord's 
house,  made  of  beaten  gold,  and  holding  the  wine 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom  to  thy  own  unspeak- 
able consolation ;  had  thou  in  early  life  steadily 
on  till  this  day,  turned  to,  believed  in,  and  fully 
submitted  to  the  power  of  God  upon  thee,  which 
thou  hast,  from  day  to  day,  felt  the  presence  of. 
Indeed,  I  can  scarce  forbear  to  marvel,  that  such 
a  man  should  doubt  the  divinity  of  what  he  has 
so  long  felt  livingly  striving  in  him.  The  whole 
scope  of  the  Gospel,  is  Christ  in  man.  His  out- 
ward appearance,  or  his  coming  in  that  one  body, 
seems  to  me  evidently  designed  to  lead  men  to  a 
living  discernment  of,  and  faith  in  the  Emmanuel 
state,  God  with  man,  and  man  with  God,  in  the 
work  of  salvation.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  if 
thy  mind  had  not  become  puzzled,  and  darkened 
by  reasonings,  not  simply  in  the  openings  of 
light  and  impressions  of  Divine  life,  thou  wouldst 
now  very  readily  (thy  feelings  being  such  as  they 
are)  give  into  and  heartily  embrace  the  plain, 
clear  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  Christ  inwardly 
our  life,  our  hope  of  glory;  God  working  in  man ; 
man  working  in  and  with  God.  I  think  thou 
would  clearly  see,  that  God  has  determined  to 
hide  Divine  mysteries  from  all  the  prying  of 
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mere  human  wisdom,  and  reveal  them  to  the 
babe  in  man,  that  is  born  of  the  incorruptible 
seed.  Ah  !  thou  may  puzzle,  and  strive  to  com- 
prehend, as  long  as  thou  canst.  The  vulture's  eye, 
(though  very  prying,  and  therefore  comparable 
to  human  wisdom,)  shall  never  see  these  things. 
But  keep  only  thine  eye  single  to  Divine  light  in 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  assuredly  experience  its 
blessed  increase,  even  to  a  fulness. of  light.  All 
that  need  be  seen  and  known  of  duty  and  Divine 
things,  shall  infallibly  be  seen  and  known.  But, 
Oh!  have  a  care  thou  overlook  it  not,  by  raising 
thy  expectations  too  high.  It  is  that  little,  low 
thing  in  thee,  which  thou  shalt  finally  confess 
and  acknowledge,  is,  and  all  along  has  been  to 
thee,  the  very  gift,  word,  spirit,  power,  and  life  of 
God.  I  am  sure  thou  knowest  not  what  it  would 
have  done  for  thee,  nor  how  powerfully  it  would 
have  worked  in  thee,  had  thou  been  rightly  turn- 
ed to  it.  It  wrought  mightily  in  Paul;  it  work- 
eth  mightily  in  many  now,  who  keep  to  it,  and 
work  with  it,  as  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  as  possible  now,  to  shut  up  the  kingdom 
against  ourselves,  as  it  was  when  Christ  accused 
the  Jews  of  doing  it.  And  I  scarce  know  a  more 
effectual  way  of  doing  it,  than  by  putting  human 
reason  in  place  of  heavenly  light  and  leaven,  and 
relying  upon  its  dictates,  undirected  hy  the  liglxt. 
I  well  know  this  has  too  long  continued  the  vail 
over  my  mind.  The  vail  is  only  done  away  in 
Christ,  inwardly  believed  in,  the  hope  of  glory. 
I  know  what  I  say,  and  moreover  know,  as  well 
as  I  know  thy  face  from  another  man's,  that 
rightly  believing  thus  on  him,  and  hearkening 
to  his  teachings,  leads  to  great  and  glorious  dis- 
coveries, and  to  a  very  clear  discernment  of  the 
states  of  individuals,  meetings,  and  entire  stran- 
gers; and  that  altogether  independent  of  the 
mere  exercise  of  human  reason  or  information ; 
yea,  directly  in  contradiction  to  all  pre-apprehen- 
sions,  and  to  what,  judp^ing  as  a  rational  creature, 
(except  merely  in  the  Divine  openings,)  looks 
most  likely  to  be  the  case. 

This  is  certain  and  repeated  experience. 
Those  who  know  it  not,  may  doubt  it ;  and  so  I 
suppose  they  did  in  every  age,  yet  thought  them- 
selves wise,  and  rejected  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves.  But  their  unbelief  shakes 
not  at  all  the  faith  of  those  who  know  it,  as  well 
as  they  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left. 
Well,  I  have  said  what  I  well  can  at  this  time, 
and  per  this  sheet.  It  is  off-hand,  with  no  cor- 
rection; it  is  confidently  expressed,  and,  in  point 
of  sentiment,  I  am  undoubtedly  persuaded,  what 
I  mean  will  be  found  agreeable  to  truth,  whether 
it  is  so  worded  as  to  bear  a  critical  examination 
or  not.  This,  indeed,  is  hard  to  do ;  and  per- 
haps little  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  proof 
against  each  kind  of  treatment  and  examination. 
I  expect  rather  thy  candor  than  criticism.  I 
recommend  a  close  and  feeling  attention,  for  thy 
precious  soul's  sake,  to  the  contents )  and,  with 


a  great  deal  of  pure  love  to  thee,  and  thy  dear 
wife,  I  now  conclude,  and  am  very  sincerely  thy 
friend.  Job  Scott. 


THE  WORK  AND  WAY  OP  LIFE. 

[Concluded  from  page  766.] 

There  is  the  higher  object  of  ambition.  We  may 
have  made  this  the  chief  end  of  living,  and  have 
sacrified  to  this  idol  those  powers  which  should 
have  been  given  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty.  j 

Then  comes  the  still  higher  aim,  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  All  these,  and  many  others  like  \ 
them,  are  in  themselves  good,  and  to  be  sought 
for.  It  would  be  a  foolish  asceticism  which  should 
forbid  men  to  seek  for  wealth  or  knowledge,  or 
the  prizes  of  ambition.  More,  it  is  our  duty  to 
strive  for  them  in  some  degree;  but  they  become 
bad,  when  we  exalt  them  to  a  higher  place  than 
they  deserve,  make  them  ultimate  objects  of 
pursuit  and  seek  them  for  their  own  sakes.  They 
are  important  means  of  reaching  life's  great  end, 
and,  as  such,  are  to  be  earnestly  striven  for. 
Thus,  wealth  can  be  made  subservient  to  building 
ourselves  up  in  virtue  and  goodness ;  we  can  use 
it  to  make  those  around  us  happy,  to  relieve 
suffering,  to  promote  the  public  good  and  thus 
perfect  our  own  characters.  But,  whenever  we 
separate  it  from  such  uses,  when  we  make  it  a 
final  end,  and  seek  it,  not  for  what  we  can  do 
by  it,  but  for  what  it  is,  then  we  are  unfaithful 
to  our  duty,  and  then  it  becomes  a  curse.  , 

But  perhaps  these  two  ways  of  misdirecting 
our  efforts  may  not  be  the  most  common.  It 
may  not  be  the  case  that  most  of  us  pursue  bad 
objects,  or  even  those  which  are  too  limited,  and 
so  unworthy  of  us ;  but  it  more  frequently  hap- 
pens that  men  have  no  decided,  definite  object  at 
all ;  instead  of  pursuing  bad  ends,  they  do  not  ; 
pursue  any  ends  in  particular.    We  can  sympa- 
thise with  Burns,  when  lamenting  the  waste  of 
his  fine  genius,  he  says,  "  The  great  fault  of  my 
life  has  been  to  have  lacked  an  aim."     Perhaps  '! 
we  pass  through  a  long  life  without  ever  settling  .■■ 
for  what  we  are  living,  perhaps  without  even  \ 
thinking  that  there  was  any  purpose  'of  God  to 
be  fulfilled  in  our  existence.     We  have  never  ! 
asked  ourselves  the  meaning  of  our  great  endow-  j 
ments;  we  have  journeyed  listlessly  along,  with-  j  i 
out  any  decided  object,  insensible  to  all  the  great  i  i 
and  lofty  which  lie  before  us ;  we  have  walked  i  1 
blind-folded  through  life,  unconscious  of  its  high  \  i 
purpose,  seeking  after  this  and  that  which  the  {  i 
moment  offered  to  us,  led  by  no  fixed  principle,  i 
Thus  each  day  comes  and  goes,  and  bears  only  li  i 
an  uncertain  fruit :  we  fritter  ourselves  away  on  t 
momentary  interests,  and  life  becomes  meaning-  d 
less  and  insignificant.     It  is  to  us  as  it  is  to  the  i  p 
brute,  only  a  time  for  existence,  not  living ;  and  « 
each  day's  setting  sun  bounds  the  narrow  horizon  6 
of  our  view.  lii 

In  one  or  another  of  these  ways,  how  many 
lives  are  wasted !  And  yet  there  is  action  enough,  of 
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there  is  enough  strong  will  and  earnest  effort.  If 
we  walk  along  some  Ibusy  street,  how  much  in 
earnest  does  each  one  seem,  as  he  passes  by  you ! 
His  whole  heart  seems  intent  upon  something; 
and  one  would  think  that  it  could  only  be  a 
worthy  object  that  had  such  power  over  him. 
Look  at  some  great  city  :  what  fierce  competi- 
tion, what  passionate  efforts,  whaj  mighty  labors 
does  each  day  witness  within  its  limits  !  And 
yet,  in  all  that  mass  of  passion,  and  desire,  and 
labor,  how  little  is  turned  to  its  true  object !  how 
few  are  mindful  of  that  great  destiny  which  they 
might  grasp ! 

To  us  all,  the  question  comes  up  with  solemn 
meaning,  are  you  pursuing  the  true  object  of 
life  ?  If  our  consciences  tell  us  that  we  are  not,^ 
it  is  no  light  thing  we  are  doing.  It  is  that  we 
are  living  on  to  no  purpose ;  that  we  are  cum- 
bering the  ground  ;  that  we  are  defrauding  Grod 
of  the  service  due  him,  and  our  own  souls  no  less 
of  what  they  might  be.  We  cannot  shuffle  off 
our  destiny ;  it  clings  to  us,  though  we  deny  it. 
Grod  does  not  ask  whether  we  will  accept  or  not, 
but  places  it  upon  us.  It  in  no  way  diminishes 
our  guilt,  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  our 
duty,  whether  through  thoughtlessness  or  wilful 
choice  of  the  wrong. 

Our  character  never  stands  still ;  it  is  being 
moulded  by  our  thoughtlessness  and  idle- 
ness as  well  as  by  our  earnest  work.  It  is  our 
destiny,  and  if  we  live  unmindful  of  it,  we  incur 
the  terrible  guilt  of  living  in  vain  ;  and  living 
here  in  vain,  we  have  left  undone  that  work 
which  is  to  fit  us  for  the  future  and  eternal  world. 
These  other  objects  of  momentary  interest,  to 
which  we  have  sacrificed  it,  will  die  away ;  the 
trifles  which  we  have  substituted  in  the  place  of 
life's  real  object  will  perish ;  but  we  still  exist, 
and  the  results  of  our  neglect  exist  with  us.  We 
have  set  in  motion  a  train  of  consequences,  whose 
bitterness  only  eternity  can  fully  unfold. 

All  nature  rebukes  us  for  our  ingratitude. 
Every  thing  around  us  is  laboring  on,  gratefully 
and  reverently,  in  the  work  it  was  created  to  ac- 
complish. The  river  moves  on  with  ceaseless 
flow  toward  the  sea ;  the  plant  silently  grows 
upward  ;  the  different  tribes  of  animals  fulfil  each 
its  appointed  office.  They  never  exist  in  vain  : 
they  all  are  doing  God's  will,  and  glorifying  him 
by  their  service.  And  shall  man,  whom  he  has 
naade  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  shall 
he  prove  faithless  to  his  high  destiny  ? 

But  it  may  be  that  some  are  ever  too  deeply 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  work  we  have 
to  do ;  instead  of  passing  it  by  in  stupid  in- 
difference, they  may  almost  despair  of  accom- 
plishing so  exalted  a  destiny.  They  may  say, 
"  The  work  is  indeed  glorious,  but  man  can  never 
finish  it.  Who  can  be  perfect,  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect. 

Thus,  overcome  by  the  feeling  of  the  infinity 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  some  may  be  almost  in- 


clined to  give  over  their  efforts  in  despair.  But 
is  this  the  effect  which  it  should  have  upon  us? 
Man  can  indeed  never  finish  it ;  life  here  is  but 
the  beginning.  Our  destiny,  then,  is  an  eternal 
work  ;  but,  as  surely  as  our  destiny  has  no  end, 
our  life  must  be  eternal  too.  We  can  never 
finish  our  work,  never  cease  laboring  on  it,  and 
therefore  never  cease  to  exist.  How  can  we  be  so 
ungrateful  to  Grod,  who  has  set  this  mark  before 
us,  as  not  to  strive  to  approach  unto  it?  How 
can  we  murmur,  how  be  anything  but  thankful, 
for  our  aspirations  after  things  above  us,  our 
longings  for  more  than  we  are,  our  reachings  " 
forward  into  the  infinite  distance  beyond  ?  For 
they  are  all  prophets  of  immortality.  Mountains 
may  accomplish  their  purpose,  the  everlasting 
hills  may  crumble,  the  rivers  may  wear  their 
channels  through,  the  solid  earth  shall  perish, 
sun  and  stars  fade  away,  for  they  may  all  finish 
their  appointed  work  :  but  man  shall  ever  live ; 
for  he  is  ever  doing  and  his  work  has  no  end. 

What  motives  we  have  then  to  strive  after  the* 
accomplishment  of  this  great  object?  Life  is  in 
vain  without  it;  it  is  not  life.  We  must  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  our  high  privilege  ;  our  every 
act  and  thought  must  be  made  to  move  harmoni- 
ously, subject  to  the  attraction  of  this  great 
central  piece ;  we  must  turn  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left;  our  eyes  must  look  straight 
forward.  Did  you  never  feel  a  new  revelation  of 
this  momentous  fact  ?  has  not  your  heart  burned 
within  you  when  you  mused  on  this  lofty  object 
of  life  ?  have  you  not  sometimes  felt  it  come  to 
you  as  a  new  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
Lot  it  not  be  a  mere  transient  emotion,  a  bright 
vision,  a  gilded  cloud,  which  the  rough  winds  of 
actual  life  sweep  away ;  but  let  it  hallow  the 
humblest  of  your  duties ;  let  it  consecrate  even 
them  to  the  service  of  Grod.  Let  the  glorious 
aim  of  life,  and  man's  destiny  throw  a  portion  of 
their  splendor  around  the  meanest  of  our  labors  ; 
and  then  earth  shall  become  heaven  to  us,  and 
we  shall  be  indeed  sons  of  the  highest. 

S.  A.  S. 


EXTRACT. 

In  meetings  for  discipline,  there  are  those  who, 
knowing  much  of  the  outward  rules  which  Truth 
has  led  our  Society  to  adopt,  are  not  careful  to 
act  in  the  life,  in  the  liberty,  in  the  sweetness, 
in  the  dignity  of  it ;  but  suffer  their  mere  ad- 
herence to  its  rules,  without  subjection  to  the 
power  in  which  they  were  set  up,  to  mar,  at  times, 
the  beauty,  the  benefit,  and  the  glory  of  these 
meetings ;  which  should  be  religious  meetings, 
and  would  often  be  made  meetings  of  worship  to 
those  whose  minds  are  rightly  engaged.  Surely 
the  authority  of  these  meetings  is  not  the  mere 
book  of  Extracts,  nor  does  their  excellency  con- 
sist in  a  mere  mechanical  compliance  with  what 
is  there  laid  down ;  nor  does  much  talking  in 
favor  of  any  point,  prove  that  the  ^ense  of  Truth 
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is  that  way,  though  it  may  prove  that  the  sense 
of  the  majority  leans  so.  J.  Barclay. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

St.  JosepKs  County,  Indiana. 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  Friends'  Intelligencer 
for  some  time,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it. 
We  live  very  remotely  from  Friends,  and  can- 
not get  many  of  Friends'  writings,  and  have 
no  meeting  near.  I  have  noticed  a  piece  in 
Friends' Miscellany — ''David  Cooper's  Medita- 
tions on  Death/' — which,  I  think,  if  thou  wilt 
publish  in  thy  paper,  it  would  have  a  wider  cir- 
culation^ and  be  useful. 

Very  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

H.  R.  P. 

THOUGHTS  ON  DEATH. 
(  Written  hy  David  Cooper,  near  Woodbury,  New  Jersey.') 

Every  period  or  portion  of  time  has  its  em- 
ployment ;  the  most  useful  and  necessary  is  that 
which  tends  to  prepare  us  for  the  succeeding. 
The  activity,  and  the  busy  scene  of  childhood 
and  youth,  fit  us  for  the  life  of  action  allotted  to 
young  men,  and  the  energies  of  manhood  are 
employed  to  provide  and  lay  up  a  store  against 
the  winter  of  life,  or  old  age,  when  we  can  no 
longer  labor ;  so  that  then,  being  provided  with 
things  needful,  we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  active 
world,  and  prepare  for  our  great  and  last  change. 

I  seem  to  be  marshalled  in  this  class.  Mine 
appears  to  be  the  serious  and  awful  business  of 
declining  age  :  for  though  years  have  not  whited 
my  head,  yet  my  infirmities  tell  me  that  I  am 
old,  and  point  at  the  grave.  How  oft  has  it 
gaped  upon  me  when  I  have  been  tottering  on 
its  brink,  and  my  faltering  tongue  ready  to  call 
for  my  winding  sheet !  How  often  have  I  been 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  when  the 
thin  partition  seemed  ready  to  open  upon  me  ! 
yet  I  have  been  snatched  as  it  were  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  and  my  portion  of  time  lengthen- 
ed out.  lam  still  numbered  with  the  living; 
and,  while  one  friend  drops  here,  and  another 
there,  I  am  yet  continued  in  time.  Thus,  in  ad- 
dition to  my  day^,  can  anything  be  more  rational, 
— can  anything  be  more  awfully  necessary,  than 
serious  thoughts,  and  an  industrious  preparation 
for  my  long  and  endless  home  ?  Let  me  ever 
indulge  these  reflections,  that  pour  themselves 
upon  me,  in  my  solitary  and  lonely  hours. 

When  I  view  the  rest  of  mankind  around  me, 
and  consider  that  as  we  are  fellow-possessors  of 
time,  so  shall  we  be  joint-heirs  of  eternity, — and 
that  we  all  have  the  same  occasion  to  prepare  for 
that  hour  which  is  so  awfully  approaching.  But 
I  am  often  surprised  to  think  that  rational  crea- 
tures should  be  so  regardless  of  the  end  for  which 
they  were  created, — the  important  and  awful 
end  for  which  time  is  given, — as  to  be  playing 
with  straws  and  trifling  with  feathers ;  while  the 
momentous  concerns  of  eternity  are  disregarded. 


Eternity  !  astonishing  and  tremendous  sound  ; 
Eternity  !  —  Eternity  !  Where  does  that  word 
reach  ?  Where  shall  I  send  my  thoughts  to  find 
its  extent  ?  If  I  stretch  my  views  through 
myriads  of  ages,  I  shall  be  no  nearer  its  limits. 
If  I  reach  through  as  many  thousand  years  as 
there  are  grains  of  sand  on  the  globe,  and  that 
number  multiplied  into  itself,  I  shall  be  no 
nearer  its  end  than  when  I  began.  And  what 
have  we,  poor  pensioners  of  a  moment !  who  are 
but  of  yesterday,  and  may  even  be  gone  to-mor- 
row,— what  have  we  in  readiness  for  this  state 
of  uGmeasurable  duration  ?  Is  tne  last  moment 
of  our  time  here,  to  fix  our  happiness  or  our 
misery  forever,  without  a  possibility  of  our  con- 
dition being  reversed  ?  Ah  !  can  the  thought 
enter  the  stoutest  mind,  without  striking  the 
deepest  awe  ? 

And  is  this  awful,  endless  eternity  so  seldom 
in  our  minds,  that  it  occupies  the  least  of  our 
thoughts,  while  the  bubble  of  life  engrosses  the 
whole  of  our  attention?  A  bubble  indeed !  a 
feather !  yea,  less  than  a  feather  in  one  scale — 
when  the  whole  creation  of  Grod  is  not  equal  to 
eternity  in  the  other.  What  pains  and  labor  do 
we  bestow  to  acquire  the,  good  things  of  this  life, 
which  we  can  enjoy  but  for  a  moment,  and  which 
are  more  uncertain  than  the  variable  wind  !  Yet 
what  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  when  we  meet  with 
disappointment  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  or  when 
stripped  of  those  we  had  in  possession  !  What 
folly  can  be  compared  to  this !  What  stupidity 
can  equal  it !  So  anxious  to  provide  for  an  hour 
in  laboring  to  procure  things  that  we  can  in  no 
wise  give  to  ourselves — and  so  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  securing  to  ourselves  the  happiness  of 
eternity  —  ever-during,  never-ending  eternity  ! 
And  what  is  this  life  that  we  are  so  fond  of? — 
a  shadow  ! — a  bubble,  which  a  breeze  will  soon 
destroy.  What  so  uncertain — so  little  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  as  life  ?  Wherefore  do  we  centre 
our  hopes  and  desires  upon  it,  and  prize  it  above 
all  things  ?  Why  centre  all  our  cares  upon  that 
which  may  end  with  the  present  moment ;  and 
think  it  not  worth  our  concern  to  provide  for  that 
permanent  duration,  which  never  ends,  when 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  our  final  change  ? 

And  why  are  we  so  terrified  at  the  thoughts 
of  death  ?  What  is  it  that  we  are  so  afraid  of? 
Wherein  doth  its  terror  consist?  Doth  it  not 
argue  great  weakness  to  form  such  ideas  of  a 
stranger  we  have  never  seen,  and  of  whom  we 
have  no  personal  knowledge  ?  Nor  have  any  that 
have  ever  seen  him,  given  us  this  information. 
They  are  images  of  our  own  fancy — bugbears  of 
our  own  creating.  Perhaps,  when  we  come  to 
see  for  ourselves,  we  may  think  him  the  most 
agreeable  messenger — our  best  friend — a  redeem- 
er from  prison,  and  a  deliverer  from  captivity. 
This  we  are  sure  of,  that  it  is  a  door  which  opens 
for  our  release,  and  through  which  we  must  step 
out  of  this  prison,  from  under  this  load  of  human 
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life;  and  if  it  is  not  a  pleasing  release,  it  is  our 
own  fault.  The  scene  beyond  the  curtain  can 
only  terrify  those  who  are  conscious  they  have 
not  acted  as  they  ought  on  this  stage  of  being. 

Happiness  !  O,  happiness,  our  being's  end 
and  aim ;  wherein  centres  all  our  hopes,  all  our 
wishes  and  pursuits  !  But,  alas  !  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  our  choice;  we  bound  it  by  this  world, 
and  entail  it  upon  ourselves  through  endless  dura- 
tion. Mistake,  indeed  !  to  think  that  souls  cre- 
ated for  the  joys  of  heaven,  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  dirty  delights  of  earth ;  be  contented  in 
prison — easy  in  captivity — or  happy  in  banish- 
ment from  their  destined  home.  But  so  it  is. 
Misery,  which  above  all  things  we  wish  to  avoid, 
like  infatuated  creatures,  we  seek  with  greatest 
ardor;  and  while  its  chains  are  chafing  our 
limbs,  please  ourselves  with  the  fancied  posses- 
sion of  happiness.  So  fond  are  we  of  this  life — 
so  attached  to  this  world — that  the  joys  of  heaven 
have  no  allurements  in  them.  Though  we  know 
we  must  die,  we  will  not  think  of  death.  Not- 
withstanding all  things  sound  the  awful  alarm, 
we  scarce  believe  ourselves  mortal.  The  long- 
lived  oak  and  the  lofty  pine,  the  durable  cedar 
and  the  beautiful  elm,  are  daily  dropping  into 
dust— and  the  animated  beings  which  nature  is 
constantly  handing  into  life,  industrious  time  is 
melting  down,  and  sending  as  into  the  mint 
again.  Thus  we  see  things  gravitating  to  their 
end  ; — nature  is  a  continual  scene  of  revolution; 
every  thing  is  upon  the  wing  of  change.  How, 
then,  can  we  expect  permanent  happiness  on 
earth?  or  is  there  any  thing  here  below,  worth 
our  anxiety,  our  esteem,  or  our  attachment? 
Wherefore,  then,  do  we  refuse  to  look  toward 
eternity,  our  fixed  and  durable  home  ? 

Although,  in  our  considerations,  we  may  dis- 
card the  thoughts  of  death,  yet  we  know  it  must 
visit  us  ere  long,  and  open  to  us  a  new  scene. 
How  dare  we,  then,  omit  providing  for  so  awful 
a  guest !  Will  he  neglect  to  come,  because  we 
are  not  prepared  ?  No  ;  he  will  surely  come  ; 
and  our  omission  will  make  him  doubly  terrible. 
Oh  !  the  horror  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when 
conscience  joins  the  potent  foe,  and,  in  our  hear- 
ing, informs  how  constantly  he  has  been  whisper- 
ing in  our  ears  that  the  king  of  terrors  was  at 
hand,  and  reminding  us  of  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing preparations  for  his  reception ;  and  how  we 
had  slighted  his  kindness,  and  mocked  at  his  ad- 
monitions. Then,  Oh  !  then,  we  shall  see,  with 
the  Preacher,  all  below  the  sun  to  be  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  that  there  is  no  profit  in 
any  thing  but  what  produces  self-approving 
thoughts.  Then  shall  we  see  that  the  smiles  of 
conscience,  on  a  retrospect  of  our  past  lives,  would 
'  be  of  more  value  than  legions  of  worlds.  Then 
!  shall  we  see  what  stupid  and  infatuated  creatures 
we  have  been,  without  the  least  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse; and  how  terrible  will  conscience  appear 
when  we  remember  how  often  we  have  refused 


him  audience,  and  turned  him  over  till  to-mor- 
row ;  but  now  to-morrow  is  no  more.  What  we 
might  have  easily  prevented,  now  admits  of  no 
remedy  or  cure.  Time,  that  magazine  of  events, 
which  we  so  lavishly  squandered  away,  is  to  us 
exhausted.  We  are  forced  on  a  journey,  with- 
out a  penny  in  our  purse; — nor  is  it  possible  to 
borrow. 

Oh !  the  necessity — the  awful  necessity  and 
importance  of  providing  for  this  tremendous 
scene  !  How  shall  we  account  for  the  conduct 
of  mortals  who  know  this,  and  are  as  sure  as  they 
have  a  place  and  being,  that  this  awful  scene,  or 
period,  will  overtake  them  :  yet,  shocking  to  re- 
flect on,  are  running  on,  headlong,  like  the  horse 
to  the  battle — snuffing  up  the  wind,  and  crying 
ha  !  ha  !  in  pursuit  of  their  lusts  and  momentary 
gratifications.  Momentary  indeed  !  for  the  sting, 
the  envenomed  sting  which  these  leave,  soon  an- 
nihilates all  their  sweets.  This,  their  constant 
experience,  loudly  declares  ;  yet,  such  is  the  stu- 
pidity of  mortals,  that  they  continue  repeating 
the  experiment,  with  ardent  expectations  of  ex- 
tracting sweets  from  wormwood  and  gall :  and 
yet,  while  they  are  expending  their  hopes  and 
wishes  on  the  transient,  uncertain,  and  fading 
things  of  this  world,  the  most  delicious  honey 
lies  at  their  feet  unnoticed,  though  offering  itself 
to  their  taste,  and  suited  to  appetites  which  were 
given  to  reach  after  and  feed  upon  things  eter- 
nal, permanent,  and  unchangeable.  These  are 
plants  of  that  soil  where  happiness  grows,  and 
is  only  to  be  found  affording  sweets  which  neither 
tongue  nor  pen  can  describe. 

The  path  that  leads  to  the  mansion  of  bliss,  is 
calm,  resigned,  and  humble :  in  this  path  the 
mind  is  brought  into  a  state  of  acquiescence  with 
the  dispensations  and  the  will  of  heaven,  and 
into  a  cheerful  and  steady  observance  of  his  pre- 
cepts who  called  us  into  being,  and  whose  all- 
sustaining  power  preserves  us  these  few  hours 
from  mixing  again  with  our  mother  earth.  On 
his  almighty  arm  the  whole  creation  leans  and 
is  supported.  His  all-seeing  eye  is  constantly 
surveying  his  rational  creatures  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  their  conduct.  He  beholds  the  inmost 
intentions  and  secret  desires  of  mortals.  He 
knows  them  that  love,  fear,  and  obey  him — grate- 
fully acknowledging  his  goodness,  and  seeking 
opportunities  to  serve  him,  and  to  do  good  to  his 
creation.  It  is  these  who  sow  the  seeds  of  joy, 
and  reap  the  balm  of  the  harvest  of  peace ; — 
peace  in  life  and  in  death  ;  in  joy  and  in  sorrow; 
in  prosperity  and  in  adversit}^ ; — a  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give,  neither  can  it  take  away. 
This  is  indeed  a  continual  feast.  Oh  !  the  sweet 
and  self-approving  thoughts  which  abound  in  the 
hearts  of  these  dedicated  children.  It  is  a  trea- 
sure of  more  worth  than  all  the  glory  and  glitter 
of  this  world,  and  all  the  sensual  pleasures  here 
to  be  enjoyed,  even  if  there  was  no  hereafter. 
But  when  eternity — awful  and  tremendous  eter- 
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nity — is  contemplated,  and  that  those  who  sow 
pleasure  in  this  world  shall  reap  misery  in  the 
next,  how  trifling  and  insignificant  do  these  mo- 
mentary gratifications  then  appear  ! 

O,  my  soul  !  though  others  dote  upon  these 
fading,  transient  pleasures,  do  thou  soar  above 
into  the  regions  of  light — the  place  of  thy  na- 
tivity—and look  down  with  pity  and  compassion 
upon  these  creeping  insects  of  the  earth.  While 
they  are  striving  after  and  destroying  one  another 
in  the  pursuit  of  polluted  pleasures,  do  thou 
mount  above  them,  and  labor  for  heavenly  riches 
— treasures  which  cannot  be  corrupted  nor  taken 
away  ;  but  which  shall  remain  through  the  end- 
less ages  of  eternity,  as  a  river  of  pleasure — a 
fountain  of  joy — an  inexhaustible  source  of  de- 
light ;  where  thou  mayest  solace  thyself,  and 
adore  thy  Creator,  with  living  praises  to  thy 
King  and  Redeemer.  These  are  the  riches  and 
pleasures  worth  seeking — the  treasures  worth  co- 
veting— -a  possession  worth  laboring  for.  It  is 
the  one  thing  ueedfid  for  us  poor,  dependent 
creatures  to  strive  for. 

If  I  had  an  assurance  of  this  pearl  of  great 
price,  what  matters  it  how  I  fare  during  these 
few  moments  here  ?  or  what  the  trifling,  vain 
world  says  or  thinks  of  me  ?  whether  I  am  called 
a  fine  man — a  rich  man,  a  wise  or  powerful  man, 
or  the  reverse  ?  Is  it  not  folly  to  be  aflfected 
with  a  name  ?  A  pleasure  that  lives  upon  the 
breath  of  mortals  can  last  but  a  few  days,  and 
will  soon  be  annihilated,  as  to  myself.  But,  Oh  ! 
when  I  am  bidding  adieu  to  time,  and  stepping 
into  eternity,  my  ever-during  habitation,  then 
will  appear  the  advantage  of  having  treasure  in 
heaven  ;  then — then  the  smiles  of  conscience  will 
be  of  more  worth  than  millions  of  worlds.  An 
ajge  of  labor  will  appear  but  trifling,  for  such  a 
purchase.  May  the  procuring  thereof  be  my 
chiefest  aim  in  all  my  labors.  May  it  ever  be 
my  morning's  earliest  wish,  and  my  evening's 
latest  desire,  to  be  in  favor  with  Him  that  made 
me — a  Being  to  whose  mercy  I  owe  all  my  bless- 
ings, and  to  whom  may  gratitude  ascend  for  his 
fatherly  compassion,  in  that  I  have  not  been  cut 
off  in  my  sins>  And  in  my  future  life,  may  I 
live  to  his  honor,  that  so  praises  may  ever  ac- 
ceptably ascend— a  tribute  eternally  due  to  the 
universal  Father  from  all  his  works. 

David  Cooper. 


EXTRACT  FROM  HUGH  TURFORD's  GROUNDS  OF 
A  HOLY  LIFE. 

My  advice  to  all  professors  of  Christianity,  is, 
that  instead  of  contending  about  forms  of  godli- 
ness, they  take  heed  to  that  in  themselves  which 
leads  to  godliness;  instead  of  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures for  a  right  form,  they  would  labor  to  live 
under  the  government  of  a  right  spirit. 

Of  this  true  self  denial,  I  am  apt  to  think  we 
have  much  less  than  former  generations  had ; 


for  we  see,  though  preaching  abounds,  pride,  1 
covetous  practices,  and  many  other  vices  super- 
abound;  and  the  reason  tome  is  this;  conformity  I'c 
to  outward  forms  of  worship  being  more  taking  jji 
with  people  than  the  strait  gate  and  narrow  way  |  i 
of  self  denial,  hath,  in  our  present  age,  gotten  it 
the  name  of  Christianity,  religion  and  true  god-  ic 
liness,  insomuch  that  should  a  man  add  to  his  ■  f 
faith,  virtue  and  all  other  graces,  by  which  an  p 
entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Christ  )l 
is  abundantly  ministered,  if  there  be  not  withal  {i 
a  conformity  to  some  outward  way  of  worship^  i\ 
he  shall  not  pass  for  a  godly  man.  Nay,  though  I 
his  conversation  be  never  so  heavenly,  though  31 
he  be  humble,  lowly,  meek,  patient,  peaceable,  ci 
though  truth  be  in  all  his  words,  equity  and  faith- 
fulness in  all  his  deeds,  though  he  visits  the  « 
fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  keeps  himself  un-  tl 
spotted  from  the  world,  if  he  be  not  in  the  exercise  F 
of  some  outward  form  of  godliness,  he  shall  not 
be  counted  religious,  nor  hardly  a  Christian. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER.  J 

PHILADELPHIA  SECOND  MONTH  21,  1857.  J 

A  considerable  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  J 
Intelligencer  an  expression  of  desire  that  inter- U 
esting  incidents  in  the  lives  of  such  of  our  pre- 1  n 
decessors  as  were  eminent  in  their  day,  might  * 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion,  but  that 
some  among  us,  in  whose  storehouses  of  memory 
they  are  now  treasured,  might  write  down  and  [( 
transmit  them  for  insertion  in  its  pages.  ll 

It  is  not  recollected  that  this  request  has  beem 
responded  to,  to  any  extent,  and  we  now  revive  J 
it,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  elderly  Friends,  ^ 
who  are  still  left  among  us,  will  be  willing  to  J 
comply  therewith,  especially  when  they  reflecti  t! 
how  small  the  number  now  is,  (and  that  it  is|:  ^ 
every  year  becoming  smaller,)  of  those  who  re-i 
member  the  bright  and  shining  lights  of  the 
bygone  generation,  whom  most  of  us  know  only  \ 
by  name  and  character.  1 

We  shall  hope  to  receive  from  time  to  time  j. 
such  communications,  which,  though  clothed  in  J 
simple  language,  will  have  an  intrinsic  value  as  , 
the  record  of  facts  new  to  our  readers,  and  of  f 
biographical  interest.  J 

Died, — On  7th  day  the  7th  inst.,  Mary,  daughter  n 
of  Thomas  J.  and  Mary  R.  Husband,  in  the  15th  year 
of  her  age. 

'  ,  On  the  23d  of  12th  month  last,  John  Stubbs. 

a  member  of  Little  Britain  Particular  and  Monthly 
Meeting,  aged  71  years. 

 ,  In  New  York  on  3d  day  morning,  3d  of  2nfi 

month,  Edward  B.  only  child  of  Jacob  and  Jane  E- 
Capron,  aged  9  months  and»25  days. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  rare  document  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  late  Lewis  Jones,  of  Blockley, 
and  though  it  was  written  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  it  is  still  in  a  tolerably  good  state 
of  preservation.  The  document  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  large  families  of  Jones,  Grifl&ths, 
Foulkes,  Evans,  Lewis,  and  many  others,  es- 
pecially their  descendants.  At  the  suggestion 
of  a  number  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, I  was  requested  to  offer  it  for  insertion, 
should  it  meet  with  approbation.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  conform  the  spelling  to  the  original, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  signers'  names 
could  be  kept  in  their  respective  columns. 

A  venerable  and  worthy  ancestry,  who  had 
settled  at.Gwynedd,  left  the  church  and  joined 
themselves  to  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  to  which  Merion  and  Grwynedd  and 


other  meetings  then  belonged.  (In  the  year 
1702.) 

The  first  permanent  stone  meeting  house  at 
Gwynedd  was  built  in  1712,  and  the  first  Month- 
ly Meeting  was  held  there  by  the  approbation  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  year 
1714.  The  house  at  Grwynedd  stood  until 
1823  when  it  was  taken  down  and  re-built. 
Many  of  the  Friends  whose  names  are  signed  to 
the  certificate  became  Ministers  of  eminence, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  memorials  from  that  Meeting.  I  remember 
my  father  saying,  that  George  Dillwyn  said  in 
his  hearing,  that  when  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
held  at  Burlington,  and  he  a  lad,  he  could  re- 
member the  ancients  of  that  day  saying,  that 
"  Gwynedd  was  the  school  of  the  prophets. 

Joseph  Foulke. 

Gioynedd,  2d  mo.  Sth,  1857. 
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Whereas,  Thomas  Jones,  of  the  Township  of  Merion,  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  And  Anne 
Griffith  of  the  aforesaid  Township  and  County,  Having  declared  their  intentions  of  Marriage  before 
Several  Public  Meetings  of  the  People  of  God  called  Quakers  in  the  Welsh  Tract,  according  to 
the  good  order  used  among  them,  Whose  proceedings  therein,  after  a  deliberate  consideration 
thereof,  and  consent  of  Parties  and  Relations  concerned,  being  clear  of  all  others,  were  approved 
of  by  the  said  Meeting  :  Now  these  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That  for  the  full  ac- 
complishing of  their  said  Intentions,  this  Twenty-third  day  of  the  Fourth  Month,  in  the  year  ac- 
cording to  y^  English  account  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two,  They,  the  said  Thomas  Jones, 
and  Anne  Griffith,  appeared  in  a  solemn  and  Public  Assembly  of  the  aforesaid  people,  and  others 
31)  met  together  for  that  end  and  purpose,  in  their  public  Meeting  House  at  Merion  aforesaid,  and  in 
a  solemn  manner  according  to  the  Example  of  the  holy  men  of  God  Recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth,  He,  the  said  Thomas  Jones,  taking  the  said  Anne  Griffith  by  the  hand,  did  openly  declare 
as  followeth,  viz  :  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  presence  of  this  Assembly,  I  do  take  Anne 
Griffith  to  be  my  wedded  wife,  and  do  promise  with  the  assistance  of  God  to  be  unto  her  a  true, 
loving  and  faithful  Husband  until  it  please  God  by  Death  to  separate  us.  And  then  and  there  in 
the  said  Assembly,  the  said  Anne  Griffith  did  in  like  manner  declare  as  followeth,  viz  :  In  the 
.F'fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  presence  of  this  Assembly,  I  do  take  Thomas  Jones  to  be  my  wedded 
Husband^  and  do  promise  by  the  assistance  of  God  to  be  unto  him  a  true,  faithful,  obedient*  and 
loving  wife  until  it  please  God  by  Death  to  separate  us.  And  the  said  Thomas  Jones  and  Anne 
Griffith  as  a  further  confirmation  thereof  did  then  and  there  to  these  Presents  set  their  hands. 
And  we  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  present  amongst  others  at  the  solemnizing  of 
their  said  marriage  and  subscription,  in  manner  aforesaid  as  witnesses  thereunto,  have  also  to  these 
Presents  subscribed  our  names  the  day  and  year  above  written, 

THOMAS  JONES, 
ANNE  GRIFFITH. 


I 


Griffith  Owen 
Thomas  Chalkley 
Thomas  Cuorton 
Rowland  Ellis  ' 
David  Lewis 
John  Roberts 
John  Roberts 
John  Roberts 
Rowland  Ellis 
Ellis  Pugh  ' 
Wm.  Edwards 
John  Moore 
'Wm.  Cuorton 
Jona.  Cakshaw 
Richard  Jones 
Edward  Roberts 
John  Owen 


Edwd.  Rees 
Rees  Rees 
Robert  Evan 
Owen  Evan 
Cadwr.  Evan 
Edward  Foulke 
Rowland  Powell 
Owen  Gethin 
Ellis  Roberts 
Saml.  Thomas 
Peter  Wright  and 
Hannah 

Richard  Walter 
Edwd.  Griffith 
John  Evan 
Abel  Thomas 
Rowland  Ellis 


Evan  Bevan 
Eleanor  Douan 
Jane  John 
Gwen  John 
Jane  Evan,  Sen. 
Jane  Evan,  Junr. 
Gaynor  Roberts 
Sinai  Pugh 
Katharine  Griffith 
Jane  Rees 
Gwen  Ellis 
Ellin  David 
Margaret  Ellis 
Mary  .Fones 
Barbara  Bevan 
Eliza  Ellis 

Griffith  John  (his  father) 


Robert  Jones  >  His 

Cad'r  Jones   /  brothers. 

John  Griffith  \  her 

Evan  Griffith  j  brothers. 

Robert  Roberts 

Wm.  Jones 

Robert  David 

John  Cadder 

David  Jones 

John  Roberts 

David  Evan 

Thomas  David 

Hugh  Griffith 

David  Evan 

David  Griffith 

Owen  Roberts 

Evan  Owen 


Ellen  Jones 
Sydney  Rees 
Eliza  Thomas 
Jane  Jones 
Ann  Lowis 
Katharine  Jones 
Martha  Caddre 
Eliza  Andrews 
Margaret  Williams 
Jane  Davids 
Elizabeth  Davids 
Anne  Roberts 
Hannah  Jones 
Sarah  Evans 
Lowry  Hoyll 
Jane  Edwards 


*  The  w^ord  "  obedient"  is  an  interlineation  in  the  original. 
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LECTURES  ON  PALESTINE. 

Jerusalem. 

[Continued  from  page  764.J 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  unclean  enougli 
now  to  justify  all  that  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  declare 
of  the  abominations  cast  out  from  holy  places. 
On  the  side  of  Mount  Zion,  one  feels  forcibly  the 
truth  of  David's  complaint :  "  I  sink  in  deep 
mire,  where  there  is  no  standing."  While  the 
rainy  season  continues,  this  mire  is  beyond 
fathoming,  and  every  one,  saint  or  sinner, — the 
saint  with  flowing  robes  more  than  the  scantily 
clothed  sinner, — must  needs  carry  filth  on  the 
skirts  of  his  garment."  When  the  rainy  season 
is  over,  the  annoyance  of  another  kind  is  as  great, 
and  Jerusalem  tries  in  vain  to  "shake  itself  from 
the  dust."  Every  thing  is  covered,  and  the 
virgin  daughters  can  sit  in  the  dust  without 
coming  down  from  the  house  top.  The  supply 
of  water  has  riot  ceased,  fountains  play  in  the 
courts  of  the  Mosque,  and  the  laden  ass  bears 
upon  his  back  full  skins  from  the  Pools  of  Siloam. 
But  cleanliness  does  not  go  with  godliness  in 
Jerusalem,  in  the  Moslem  or  the  Christian,  much 
less  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  More  disgusting  un- 
cleanness  can  be  found  in  no  city  of  the  world, 
not  in  Ireland  or  Egypt  or  Australia,  than  is 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Zion.  The 
odors  there  are  of  the  shambles ;  and  the  door 
posts  are  besmeared  with  baser  sprinklings  than 
the  blood  of  sacrifice.  Of  the  various  races  which 
now  inhabit  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  undoubtedly 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  ancient  people. 
They  number  about  eight  thousand  souls.  Their 
dwellings  are  compressed  into  a  very  narrow 
space,  huddled  together  without  regard  to  con- 
venience, and  to  the  last  degree  wretched  in 
their  exterior.  This  outward  show,  however, 
does  not  always  fairly  indicate  what  you  find 
within.  They  are  afraid,  by  an  exhibition  of 
wealth,  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  their  masters; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Holy  City  have  in  their  homes  wealth,  and  the 
show  of  wealth,  enough  to  call  upon  them  re- 
bukes such  as  their  fathers  received  there  in  the 
age  of  thekin^s — couches  of  silk  and  ivory,  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen,  and  sumptuous  daily  fare.  A 
stranger  will  not  discover  this.  The  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  are  bigoted  and  suspicious,  and  do 
not,  like  their  brethren  at  Damascus,  invite  or 
welcome  Christians  to  their  dwellings.  In  their 
synagogue  service,  which  on  the  early  Sabbath 
morning  Christians  may  freely  witness,  you  see 
no  sign  of  ostentation  or  luxury  :  the  splendor  is 
antique  and  faded,  the  garb  and  countenance  of 
ihe  worshippers  are  alike  and  sad,  and  the  ritual 
is  simple  and  touching.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
consent  to  the  extreme  age  which  they  design  to 
the  synagogues,  or  believe  that  they  really  stand 
where  David  prayed  with  the  people  when  he 
had  fixed  his  throne  on  Zion,  since  there  is  no 
account  of  synagogue  worship  before  the  cap- 


tivity ;  but  remembering  how  tenaciously  tl 
Hebrews  hold  to  their  traditions ;  observing,  tO' 
how  the  rubbish  of  ages  has  lifted  the  stree 
around,  many  feet,  above  the  floors  of  their  sau' 
tuaries,  so  that  they  must  be  reached  by  desceni 
ing  steps,  you  may  readily  assent,  that,  for 
thousand  years,  at  least,  the  prayers  and  chaunt 
the  law  and  the  prophecy,  have  been  delivere 
to  the  people  Israel  on  this  sacred  spot.  Tl 
rooms  are  four  in  number,  somewhat  diff"erent] 
furnished,  and  apparently  appropriated  to  tl 
Jews  of  different  national  extraction.    For  it 
striking  to  notice  at  Jerusalem,  along  with  tt 
uniform  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  race,  tl 
aquiline  nose,  the  arched  eyebrow,  the  sad  ei 
pression — along  with  these,  the  various  complei 
tions  and  marks  of  the  difi"erent  nations  of  Ei 
rope  ;  the  blue  eyes  with  the  black ;  the  aubur 
with  the  raven  hair ;  the  pale  hue  of  the  Nort 
with  the  olive  cheek  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Ove., 
beck,  the  enthusiastic  artist  of  the  Roman  churcl 
has  been  faithful  to  this  fact  in  his  pictures,  an 
has  given,  in  his  groups  of  Jews,  all  that  variet 
of  feature  and  color  which  you  see  on  a  Sabbat 
morning  at  the  synagogues  on  Mount  Zion 
From  the  roof  of  their  houses,  the  Jews  can  loo! 
over  upon  the  opposite  buildings,  which  cove 
the  once  holy  hill  of  Moriah,  now  profaned  t 
them  by  its  long  devotion  to  the  worship  of  thl 
false  prophet.    A  few  things  they  may  see  t 
remind  them  of  the  glory  of  their  great  kingj 
Across  a  narrow,  vacant  pasture,  where  thicket, 
of  weeds  and  thistles  hide  the  deep  accumuls 
tions  of  ruins,  and  mask  many  a  treacherous  pil 
fall,  are  yet  remaining  the  lower  stones  of  tha, 
great  arched  bridge  which  once  spanned  th 
Tyropeon,  and  connected  the  fort  on  Zion  wit  , 
the  temple  on  Moriah,  the  upper  and  the  lowe 
city.    It  was  reserved  for  an  American  Christian 
to  make  discovery  of  this  remarkable  monumem 
which  for  ages  the  resident  Jews  had  mistake: 
for  the  stones  of  the  wall,  thrust  forward-  b, 
some  natural  convulsion.     To  one  who  look 
now  upon  it,  it  is  incredible  that  the  real  chal 
acter  of  the  stones  should  not  have  been  foum 
before,  so  perfect  and  regular  is  their  curviugj 
Three  courses  of  stones  remain.    Some  of  then, 
are  of  great  size,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  ib 
length  ;  and  the  bridge  itself  must  have  been  a 
least  fifty  feet  in  width,  with  a  span  of  three  hun 
dred  and  fifty  feet.    The  ignorance  of  the  us 
of  this  arch  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fac 
that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  an( 
that  the  works  of  Josephus,  in  which  it  is  men 
tioned,  are  not  regarded  as  of  high  value  by  thi 
Christian  monks,  who  have  chiefly  kept  tbi 
legends  of  Jerusalem.    A  short  distance  fron 
this  arch,  which  springs  from  the  southern  wal 
of  the  Mosque,  is  another  famous  spot,  knowi 
as  "  the  Jew^s  wailing  place."    It  is  at  the  south 
west  corner  of  the  wall.    The  area  is  about  i] 
hundred  feet  long,  and  twenty  or  thirty  wid^ 
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is  paved  with  flat  blocks  of  the  stone  of  the  re- 
^^j  DD,  w^hich  are  worn  smooth  as  polished  marble, 
letime  to  visit  this  place  is  on  Friday,  especially 
tween  ten  and  one,  when  the  Moslems  are  at 
ayer  within  the  Mosque.    Then,  without  any 
planation,  the  spectacle  itself  would  shew  you 
lat  are  these  stones  in  the  wall,  what  the  office 
)jj  the  people  here.    Old  men  trembling  with 
e  burden  of  four  score  years ;  mothers  with 
air  infants  in  their  arms  ;  the  mechanics  of  the 
j-eets  of  Akra,  who  have  left  their  trade  to  fulfil 
re   their  sad    vindictive  duty ;  bright  eyed 
ys,  who  have  come  to  practise  the  dark  task 
malediction  ;  men  gayly  clad,  who  will  defile 
l^||3ir  garments  to  the  dust  in  token  of  sorrow  ; 
d  the  mendicants  of  the  streets,  whose  hope- 
is  want  adds  to  the  bitter  energy  of  their 
|nenting ;  all  ages  and  classes,  rabbis,  money 
angers,  and  hucksters,  are  all  here  together 
ited,  some  in  eastern  fashion,  silent,  gazing 
oantly  at  the  great  blocks  before  them,  others 
ostrate  seemingly  in  agony;  others  close  to  the 
bcks,  repeatiog  rapidly  passages  from  the  open 
Dk,  and  striking  at  intervals  the  stone  with 
™  3ir  heads;  others  again  wailing  in  low  murmurs, 
'  mourning,  after  their  fashion,  the  downfall  of 
^ir  nation,  the  profanation  of  their  temple, 
3  wo  of  their  hard  lot,  with  only  the  joyful 
■th  to  relieve  them,  that  the  Messiah  will  come 
re  at  last  to  judgment.    These  blocks  which 
w  they  kiss,  and  now  strike  with  their  heads, 
5  the  great  stones  which  Solomon  laid  in  the 
lis  of  the  temple.    Time,  and  the  lips  of  the 
»urners,  have  worn  smooth  their  bevelled  edges; 
t  they  lie  there  massive  and  strong  as  when 
in  their  place  by  the  workmen  of  the  royal 
ihitect,  bearing  above  them  the  lighter  weight 
the  Saracen  wall,  which  casts  its  shadow  on 
)  pavement  below.    The  spectacle  is  touching, 
1  of  meaning,  far  naore  than  the  mummeries 
und  the  Christian  altars.    It  shows  the  por- 
tent trust,  along  with  the  desperate  humilia- 
n,  of  the  race  that  have  so  long  pined  for  the 
of  the  Lord  to  appear.    The  changes  of 
ling  which  mellow  the  Christian's  youthful 
1  to  a  calmer  devotion,  have  no  such  action 
the  Jewish  heart.    But  the  boy  who  wonders 
Wj  perhaps,  why  he  should  repeat  curses  upon 
enemies  from  the  same  book  which  he  uses 
he  sanctuary,  will  come  here  when  his  eye  is 
and  his  beard  is  gray,  and  his  voice  is  harsh 
broken,  to  repeat  these  same  words  more 
jeiy,  with  a  bitterness  of  which  age  has  only 
Irished  the  fires, 
le  Jews  in  Jerusalem  are  more  numerous 
!i  the  rest  of  the  people ;  yet  they  have  no 
liical  weight,  hold  no  offices  of  trust,  and  their 
|afort,  their  safety,  and  their  rights,  are  not 
isidered  by  their  Turkish  masters,  or  by  the 
'ifistian  nations  who  are  always  interfering  in 
}  affairs  of  Jerusalem.    They  gain  their  liveli- 
ijd  partly  from  the  trades  which  they  ply,  and 


some  of  which  they  exclusively  occupy,  and 
partly  from  the  contributions  which  are  sent 
from  their  brethren  abroad.    Gifts  go  from  the 
synagogues  in  London  and  Frankfort  and  Prague, 
even  from  New  York  and  Charleston,  almost 
annually,  to  the  house  and  synagogues  on  Mount 
Zion.    The  Jew's  hand  shall  forget  its  cunning, 
his  tongue  shall  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
when  in  a  strange  land  he  shall  forget  Jerusalem. 
The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  complain,  indeed,  that 
they  are  not  remembered  by  their  brethren  as 
they  should  be ;  that  more  rights  are  not  given 
to  them  with  the  alms  that  are  forwarded;  that 
the  powerful  members  of  their  society  do  not  in- 
tercede to  save  them  from  tyranny  ;  that  Roths- 
child will  not  use  his  power  to  confirm  to  them 
!  their  property  against  the  aggressions  of  Turkish 
governors.    Many  whom   religious  power  has 
sent  there  as  emigrants,  become  tired  of  their 
hard  life,  and  sick  in  the  debilitating  climate,  and 
come  back  again  to  their  haunts  in  the  cities  of 
Europe.    They  have  no  common  language  of 
daily  life,  though  most  who  have  been  long  there 
speak  Arabic  like  the  natives  of  the  land.  Ger- 
man is  frequently  to  be  heard  in  their  streets. 
Hebrew,  of  course,  is  the  tongue  of  their  schools 
1  and  their  synagogues.    Their  schools  are  small, 
'  and  not  so  good  as  those  of  Tiberias,  where  they 
are  able  to  study  unmolested.    On  Friday  (the 
day  of  their  wailing),  and  on  Saturday  (the  Sab- 
bath), they  do  not  work,  and  their  shops  are 
mostly  shut.    They  keep  all  the  festivals  of  their 
nation,  kill  the  paschal  lamb,  spend  eight  days 
of  the  autumn  in  the  feast  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
take  notice  in  their  homes  of  the  renewing  of  the 
moon.    They  are  scrupulous  to  avoid  all  connec- 
tion, except  in  way  of  business,  with  their  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  neighbors ;  eat  no  meat,  con- 
tract no  marriages  with  these,  and  though  they 
have  shops  among  the  Christian  convents,  have 
their  homes  all  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Zion. 

The  Roman  and  Greek  churches  have  enough 
to  do  in  their  own  quarrels,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  Jews.  While  all  the  elder 
Christian  bodies  seem  indifferent  to  the  condi- 
tion of  this  ancient  people,  the  benevolence  of 
the  Protestants  has  not  passed  them  by.  The 
English  establishment  have  a  fine  new  house  of 
worship,  a  school,  and  a  regular  bishop,  as  parts 
of  their  work  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  sympathising  travellers  tell  plea- 
sant stories  of  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it  will 
be  likely  to  do.  More  recently  a  zealous  Yir- 
ginian,  minister  in  one  of  the  smaller  Baptist 
sects,  took  upon  himself  a  volunteer  mission, 
and  labored  some  years  in  Mount  Zion  with  a 
truly  self-denying  and  Christian  earnestness, 
though  to  little  purpose.  There  are  dogmas  of 
the  prevalent  Christian  creeds  which  the  Jews 
reluctantly  accept ;  and  we  repeat  only  the  ad- 
mission of  this  missionary,  when  we  say,  that  the 
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faith  which  holds  to  Grod's  simple  unity  will  have 
most  effect  in  persuading  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
to  take  Him  for  their  master  who  was  once  per- 
secuted there  to  his  death. 

Shall  not  the  time  soon  come  when  the  experi- 
ment may  be  tried,  and  the  faith  which  the 
Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples  in  that  upper  room, 
on  his  last  night  of  life,  shall  be  delivered  by 
some  new  apostle,  and  a  new  pentecost  shall  com- 
plete at  Jerusalem  the  unfinished  work  of  the 
spirit  ?  C.  H.  B. 


MY  MOTHER. 

BY  MARGARET  ROBINSON. 

My  Mother,  years  have  passed  away  since  thou  wert 
by  my  side, 

When  I  thoijight  the  earth  was  beautiful,  and  life  a 

summer  tide  ;  - 
The  earth  is  bright  as  then,  mother — the  sky  as  blue 

above, 

But  I  miss  the  soft  notes  of  thy  voice,  thy  tenderness 
and  love. 

I  know  thou  art  at  rest,  mother,  in  yonder  realms  of 
bliss — 

1  know  thy  spirit  mingles  now  with  him  thou  lov'dst 
in  this : 

I  know  that  one  sod  covers  both,  that  father's  form 
and  thine  — 

I  know  'tis  selfish  sorrow  that  makes  me  thus  repine. 

But  I'm  in  the  world  alone,  mother,  without  a  hand  to 

guide, 

And  the  world  heeds  not  the  orphan's  fate,  except  it 
be  to  chide — 

And  1  care  not  for  the  summer  heaven,  or  the  spring- 
bird's  thrilling  tone, 

If  I  must  see  that  summer  heaven,  or  hear  those  birds 
alone. 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side,  mother,  as  to  the  house  of 
God, 

With  silent  lip  and  thankful  heart,  our  Sabbath  path 
we  trod  ; 

I  miss  thee  when  the  closing  day  awakes  to  evening 
mirth. 

And  thy  child  has  but  the  stranger's  chair  beside  the 
stranger's  hearth. 

But  most,  my  mother,  when  disease  has  ^bowed  my 
aching  head, 

I  miss  the  light  touch  of  thy  hand  around  my  fevered 
bed  ;  - 

I  miss  the  voice  so  soft  and  low,  that  soothed  me  to 
repose, 

With  those  deep  tones  of  tenderness  a  mother  only 
knows. 

I  bless  thee,  mother,  for  the  care  my  youthful  steps 
that  led— 

I  bless  thee  for  those  parting  tears  upon  my  forehead 
shed  : 

But  most  I  bless  thee  for  the  prayer  I  learned  of  thee 
to  say. 

That  God  would  guide  my  erring  feet  when  thou  wert 
far  away. 

And  often  when  I  think  of  thee  in  yonder  realm  of 
bliss, 

I  care  not  if  it  please  my  God  to  take  me  soon  from 
this ; 

In  vain  I  drink  of  pleasure's  cup,  some  sorrow  lurks 
below, 

And,  disappointed  in  the  draught,  my  spirit  asks  to  go. 


But  yet  I  would  abide  my  time,  and  do  my  Mak»  |r: 
will ; 

I  know  he  hath  appointed  all  some  measures  to  fu 
I  fain  would  say,  with  thankful  heart,  "  Thy 

not  mine,  be  done," 
Yet  take  me  to  those  realms  of  bliss  whene'er 

race  be  run. 


BUILDING  ON  THE  SAND. 
'Tis  well  to  woo,  'tis  good  to  wed, 

For  so  the  world  has  done 
Since  myrtles  grew  and  roses  blew 

And  morning  brought  the  sun. 

But  have  a  care,  ye  young  and  fair  : 

Be  sure  ye  pledge  with  truth  ; 
Be  certain  that  your  love  will  wear 

Beyond  the  days  of  youth  ; 

For,  if  ye  give  not  heart  for  heart, 

As  well  as  hand  for  hand. 
You'll  find  yottVe  play'd  the  "  unwise"  part 

And  "  built  upon  the  sand." 

'Tis  well  to  save ;  'tis  well  to  have 

A  goodly  store  of  gold, 
And  hold  enough  of  shining  stuff; 

For  charity  is  cold. 

But  place  not  all  your  hope?  and  trust 

In  what  the  deep  mine  brings: 
We  cannot  live  on  yellow  dust 

Unmix'd  with  purer  things. 

And  he  who  piles  up  wealth  alone 

Will  often  have  to  stand 
Be-side  his  coffer-chest  and  own 

'Tis  "  built  upon  the  sand." 

'Tis  good  to  speak  in  kindly  guise 

And  soothe  where'er  we  can  ; 
Fair  speech  should  bind  the  human  mind 

And  love  link  man  to  man. 

But  stay  not  at  the  gentle  words  ; 

Let  DEEDS  with  language  dwell  : 
The  one  who  pities  starving  birds 

Should  scatter  crumbs  as  well. 

The  mercy  that  is  warm  and  true 

Must  lend  a  helping  hand  ; 
For  those  who  talk,  yet  fail  to  do. 

But  "build  upon  the  sand." 


For  ¥riends'  Intelligencer. 

TO  A  MOTHER  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER 

FANT  CHILD. 
Aye  weep,  young  mother — 'tis  the  copious  rain 
That  clears  the  inner,  as  the  outer  sky ; 
Ah !  heavy  is  the  heart,  and  sore  its  pain 
When  the  blest  fountain  of  its  tears  is  dry. 

E'en  while  the  anguished  voice  of  nature  cries 
In  bitter  wailing  for  its  cherished  one, 
From  the  submissive  soul  the  prayer  may  rise 
"  Father,  thou'knowest  best — Thy  will  be  done." 
If  thy  poor  stricken  heart  shall  question  why 
The  tender  nursling  laid  upon  thy  breast, 
Was  only  born  to  suffer  and  to  die 
Its  little  span  one  vision  of  unrest  ? 
God's  hidden  purposes  shall  yet  be  clear, 
'*  Hereafter"  he  will  "  justify  His  ways  ;" 
The  dispensation  so  mysterious  here. 
Shall  then  compel  thy  gratitude  and  praise. 

If  thou  beneath  this  stroke  wilt  meekly  bow, 
And  to  thy  bleeding  heart  this  cross  wilt  hold, 
For  every  pang  that  it  shall  cost  thee  now. 
Thou  yet  shalt  reap  of  joy  a  thousand  fold. 
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■  ^  I  from  the  seed  the  flower  must  fall  away 
.    je  it  can  ripen  into  fruit  or  grain, 

must  these  outward  walls  of  flesh  decay, 
•'^^  e  the  pent  soul  its  fulness  can  attain. 

8  tender  plants  that  here  refused  to  grow, 
all  be  perfected  in  a  heavenly  state, 
the  celestial  gardens  thou  shalt  know 
d  claim  thy  expanded  flower — be  still  and  wait. 
New  York,  2d  mo.  1857.  M. 


ELORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

We  give  the  following  extracts  from  an  inter- 
ing  biographical  sketch  in  the  Dover  (Eng.) 
ironide,  written,  it  is  understood,  by  an  inti- 
ite  friend  of  F.  Nightingale  : — 

"  At  the  time  when  reports  of  the  disastrous 
ite  of  affairs  in  our  hospitals  at  the  seat  of  war, 
^-  s  year  before  last,  reached  this  country,  filling 
ery  heart  with  the  deepest  commisseration  and 
smay,  there  were  thousands  of  women  who 
mid  gladly  have  undertaken  to  do  what  in 
em  lay,  to  mitigate  the  awful  amount  of  suffer- 
g  which  the  daily  papers  laid  bare  to  their 
aders ;  but  there  was,  perhaps,  but  in  one  wo- 
rn the  sense  of  due  preparation  and  practical 
perience  to  qualify  her  for  taking  the  lead  in 
ch  an  undertaking.    It  was  Florence  Nightin- 
le  alone,  who  not  only  possessed  the  high  na- 
ral  requirements  to  fit  her  for  the  task,  whose 
tiole  previous  life  had  been  in  some  respects  a 
■eparation  for  it — but,  above  all,  who  had  espe- 
aliy  trained  herself  for  nursing  the  sick  and 
Dunded,  and  for  understanding  the  systematic 
ganization  of  a  hospital,  and  the  government 
a  staff  of  assistant  nurses.    It  was,  perhaps, 
e  first  in  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  which 
'epared  Florence  Nightingale  for  such  a  devo- 
m  of  her  life  to  her  fellow-creatures,  the  fact 
at  her  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  remarkable 
r  benevolence  and  philanthropy — her  maternal 
•andfather,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Norwich, 
iving  been  the  coadjutor  of  Clarkson  and  Wil- 
fiiforce,  in  their  long-continued  efforts  in  the 
iuse  of  slave  emancipation  in  our  Colonies.  In 
irthering  many  other  schemes  of  benevolence 
id  moral  reform,  Mr.  Smith  was  equally  re- 
larkable  for  intelligence  and  practical  sagacity, 
ihile  the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  his 
liperior  understanding,  cultivated   taste,  and 
Tong  religious  feelings,  could  not  but  leave  a 
Kep  impression  upon  his  own  and  his  children's 
aildren.    The  memory  and  example  of  a  life 
0voted  to  high  and  noble  aims,  is,  of  itself,  a 
^ecious  bequest  for  the  head  of  a  family  to  leave 
l»  his  descendants,  and  such  an  inheritance  can- 
bt  but  have  its  influence  in  the  formation  of 
Haracter  and  habits ;  and  thus  it  came  naturally 
>  be  the  habit  of  the  family  to  which  Florence 
I'ightingale  belonged,  to  employ  themselves  in 
forks  of  benevoleace,  and  to  earnestly  concern 
f'lemselves  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
'.'rom  her  earliest  childhood,  when  surrounded 


in  her  home  with  all  that  wealth  and  cultivated 
taste  could  bring  together  of  refined  luxury,  it 
was  still  to  the  poor  around  her  that  she  saw 
the  thoughts  of  her  parents  ever  directed  as  a 
prominent  duty.  At  her  father's  dinner-table, 
and  in  her  mother's  drawing-room,  she  was  early 
accustomed  to  listen  to  some  of  the  philanthro- 
pists of  the  day  discussing  various  schemes  and 
theories  which  had  for  their  object  the  relief  and 
education  of  the  poor. 

^'  She  had  been  born  at  Florence  during  a 
temporary  residence  in  Italy ;  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  England,  the  inheritance  of  a  large  for- 
tune and  estates  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
family  homes  in  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and 
Derbyshire,  where  the  early  lives  of  herself  and 
her  sister  were  passed  in  more  than  usually  close 
contact  with  the  surrounding  peasantry.  To 
their  benevolent  father  and  mother  these  poor 
neighbors  were  held  of  even  more  importance 
than  their  wealthy  acquaintances  ',  and  it  was  a 
part  of  every  day's  duty  of  the  little  girls  to  visit 
the  cottages  of  the  poor  who  dwelt  on  or  near 
their  father's  estates.  In  sallying  forth  on  the 
morning  walk,  a  basket,  packed  with  some  little 
comfort  or  delicacy  for  an  invalid,  or  a  book  from 
which  to  read  to  some  old,  infirm  neighbor,  was 
a  never-failing  accompaniment.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing village,  schools  were  established  by  their 
father  and  mother,  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor — not  as  a  mere  relief  to  their 
consciences,  that  in  the  spending  of  a  large  for- 
tune so  much  should  be  given  towards  a  gener- 
ally acknowledged  good  purpose,  but  with  a  deep 
and  earnest  desire  that  through  those  schools  a* 
number  of  their  fellow-creatures  should  be  raised 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  trained  to  usefulness 
and  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter.  These 
schools,  built  and  founded  by  their  father,  be- 
came, as  his  daughters  grew  up,  their  especial 
object  of  care.  It  was  their  task  to  organize 
them  on  good  principles;  to  find  efficient  teach- 
ers for  them ;  to  give  instruction  in  them,  and 
to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  each  and 
every  child,  and  through  that  acquaintanceship, 
and  by  kind  words,  looks,  and  acts,  to  influence 
them  to  good.  To  realize  to  herself  more  com- 
pletely the  life  and  duties  of  a  teacher  of  the 
poor,  Florence  at  once  took  up  her  abode  with 
a  village  school-mistress,  living  with  her  in  her 
little  cottage,  and  teaching  with  her  in  her  little 
school,  so  as  to  observe  at  the  closest  point  of 
view,  the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil,  and  thus 
gain  knowledge  and  experience  available  for  the 
better  organization  of  the  schools  in  which  she 
was  personally  interested. 

Then  came  the  time  when  yet  larger  schemes 
of  benevolence  began  to  occupy  her  mind.  The 
condition  of  the  poor  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  at 
all  times  a  matter  of  interest  to  her  when  visit- 
ing their  cottages,  led  naturally  to  a  considera- 
tion of  their  fate,  when  consigned  to  hospitals. 
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Some  casual  exposure  of  neglect  and  inattention 
on  the  part  of  hospital  nurses,  led  her  to  consider 
the  advantage  of  a  better  training  of  women  for 
such  employments ;  and  the  chance  perusal  of 
an  article  in  a  review  on  the  subject,  and  with 
reference  especially  to  an  institution  in  G-ermany, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  training  nurses,  first 
led  her  thoughts  and  sympathies  into  the  chan- 
nel where  they  were  henceforth  to  exercise  them- 
selves for  life.  She  felt  at  once  how  well  such 
a  vocation  could  employ  her  own  energies  and 
satisfy  her  yearnings  for  a  wider  sphere  of  use- 
fulness; and  saw  how  the  more  skilful  nursing 
of  the  sick  might  employ  many  independent  and 
educated  women;  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
qualifying  themselves  to  become  nurses,  hun- 
dreds of  poor  women  might  find  a  remunerative 
occupation. 

In  that  year  especially,  when  it  may  be  said 
that  the  minds  of  the  whole  English  people  were 
more  than  usually  bent  on  excitement  and  plea- 
sure— in  1851,  when  the  prevalent  idea  with  us 
all  was,  how  best  to  exhibit  the  material  advan- 
tages of  England,  and  feast  our  eyes  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  and  foreign  countries — when 
for  a  season  we  were  to  give  ourselves  up  to  sight- 
seeing and  social  pleasures — in  this  year  Florence 
Nightingale  left  her  country  and  pleasant  home, 
to  place  herself  at  the  institution  of  Kaiserwerth, 
in  Prussia,  in  order  to  train  herself  for  nursing 
the  sick.  Here,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Pro- 
testant  Sisters  of  Charity,  engaged  in  the  super- 
intendence of  a  large  model  hospital,  she  per- 
formed her  novitiate,  employing  herself  practi- 
cally in  tending  the  sick,  in  witnessing  and  as- 
sisting at  operations,  and  in  going  through  a 
course  of  study  to  enable  her  to  pass  an  examin- 
ation of  no  ordinary  strictness. 

"  On  her  return  to  England,  and  on  looking 
round  for  the  most  useful  sphere  in  which  to  ex- 
ercise her  now  matured  experience,  Florence 
Nightingale  found  that  the  establishment  called 
the  Ladies'  Hospital  in  Harley-street,  which  had 
been  founded  especially  for  the  reception  of  in- 
valid ladies  of  small  fortune,  was  in  a  lingering 
state  for  the  want  of  assistance  and  good  manage- 
ment. She  at  once  undertook  in  it  the  office  of 
matron,  and  in  a  very  short  time  raised  it  to  a 
condition  of  efficiency  and  great  usefulness.  To 
attain  this,  her  exertions  were  unwearied;  and 
she  not  only  applied  to  it  the  whole  of  her  time 
and  energies,  but  forsook  every  claim  which  her 
fortune  and  position  in  society  might  have  other- 


wise made  on  her.  Fashionable  society,  the 
pleasures  of  literature,  art,  music — all  were  re- 
signed in  the  furtherance  of  her  purpose;  and 
this  by  one  whose  highly  cultivated  mind  and 
faculties  quickened  to  an  intense  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  perfect,  rendered  the  sa- 
crifice only  the  greater.  In  a  plain,  yet  unpre- 
tending, costume,  she  might  be  seen  in  that  old 
bouse  in  Harley-street,  bending  at  night  over  the 


id' 


couch  of  some  suffering  invalid,  administerin 
the  prescribed  medicine,  smoothing  the  pillov 
supplying  little  expedients  for  comfort,  or  tei 
derly  soothing  the  irritable  mourner;  by  day,  o 
cupied  with  all  the  domestic  details  of  a  larg 
establishment,  enquiring  into  the  symptoms  < 
patients,  consulting  with  medical  men  on  eac 
particular  case,  and  attending  to  instruction 
from  them,  with  table  covered  with  prescription 
letters  of  application,  &c. 

^'This  was  her  life  when  the  breaking  out  ( 
the  war  with  Russia  opaned  to  her  a  yet  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness.  When  the  need  was  deepl 
felt  of  sending  out  an  efficient  staff  of  nurses  t 
assist  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  woundec 
it  fortunately  happened  that  the  capabilities  an 
acquirements,  the  fitness,  in  fact,  of  Florenc 
Nightingale  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  enterprise 
was  known  to  some  members  of  the  Governmeni 
who  had  the  power  of  appointment  in  their  hands 
She  was  asked  to  undertake  the  office  of  superin 
tendent  of  the  nursing  department  in  the  Easteri 
hospitals,  and  with  little  hesitation  consente 
Accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  paid  nurses  am 
lady  volunteers  selected  by  her,  she  proceeded  t 
Scutari,  and  arrived  there  at  the  moment  whei 
the  disorder  and  mismanagement  in  the  larg 
hospital  there  had  reached  its  height,  while  th 
sick  and  wounded  were  constantly  pouring  h 
from  the  Crimea.  Our  papers  at  that  time  wer< 
filled  with  heart-rending  accounts  of  the  horrors 
which  resulted  not  merely  from  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  war,  but  also  from  the  in 
adequate  means  at  hand  in  the  hospitals  for  th  ^ 
relief  of  the  sufferers  who  came  down  in  shiploads 
after  each  bloody  engagement.  We  read  of  tb< 
filth  and  want  of  every  comfort  in  the  transport!  J' 
which  conveyed  them  from  Balaklavato  Scutari  : 
of  the  difficulty  in  landing  the  diseased  anc 
maimed ;  of  the  want  of  beds,  linen,  mediea 
stores;  of  the  incapacity  of  officers;  of  thei]  ^' 
absurd  adherence  to  routine  and  military  formali  j"> 
ties  in  the  presence  of  urgent  and  pressing  ne,- 
cessities;  and  into  this  chaos  of  mismanagement  P' 
and  disaster  Florence  Nightingale  and  her  band  ^ 
of  nurses,  with  a  fresh  staff  of  medical  officersj 
had  to  restore  order,  decency  and  comfort.  Thej 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  and,  as  the  result  show-  ^ 
ed,  even  more  than  this ;  for,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  it  was  seen  that  not  merely  the  bodily  wanta 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  were  at- 
tended to  by  these  good  women,  but  that  a  high 
moral  influence  resulted  from  their  labors.  An 
Irish  soldier,  in  giving  his  rough  testimony  to 
what  had  been  done  by  Florence  Nightingale  in 
the  hospital  of  Scutari,  said — ^  Before  she  came 
there  was  nothing  but  cussing  and  swearing,  but 
afterwards  the  place  was  as  holy  as  a  church.*'- 
In  addition  to  the  surgical  and  medical  care  which 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldier  now  received,  camej 
a  thousand  comforts  and  alleviations  around  his* 
bed  from  the  hands  of  tender  and  sympathising' 
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^omen.  Refreshing  drinks  and  nourishing 
jclicacies  administered  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
,nd  night  when  needed  by  the  patient ;  care  for 
is  bodily  ailments  and  sympathy  with  his 
houghts  and  feelings  as  they  wandered  to  home 
nd  wife  and  children  or  aged  parents ;  all  this 
elped  to  check  the  roughness  and  soften  the 
anners  of  the  soldier,  and  make  his  best  feelings 
revail  over  his  worst  habits.  He  was  full  of 
rateful  reverence  for  her  who  was  doing  so  much 
him.  As  she  went  her  rounds,  through  the 
iiles  of  hospital  wards  filled  with  the  sick  and 
lying,  '  she  had  a  word  and  a  smile,  now  for  this 


He 


ris 


le 
tte: 


,ae  and  now  for  that ;  and,  as  she  could  not 


Dcak  to  us  all,  we  would  kiss  her  shadow  as  it 
11  upon  our  beds,'  said  one  of  her  grateful  pa- 
ents  with  the  true  poetry  of  nature  in  his  un- 
ught  heart.     Over  refractory  and  unaccom- 
odating  and  jealous  officials,  Florence  Nightin- 
y  de  won  like  victories  by  her  gentleness  and 
mness.    She  refused  to  be  restricted  by  rules 
■  jjtg  id  routine  when  suffering  was  to  be  alleviated 
ifjts  id  pressing  wants  supplied.     When  the  sick 
d  wounded  just  landed  from  the  Crimea  were 
ing  on  the  bare  ground  for  want  of  beds,  she 
3uld  take  no  refusal  from  the  store-keeper  who 
d  them  in  reserve,  but  who  hesitated  to  give 
em  out  without  an  official  order  presented  in 
me  particular  form.    While  he  stood  by,  keys 
hand,  not  venturing  to  open  his  storehouse, 
e  summoned  attendants  and  bade  them  break 
en  the  doors  and  take  out  the  required  bed 
d  bedding  !    And  the  Grovernment  and  people 
England  applauded  her  judicious  daring, 
hen,  too,  the  stores  of  the  hospital,  as  supplied 
Government,  were  insufficient  for  the  wants 
the  overwhelming  numbers  which  came  down 
jjjjbe  tended,  it  was  with  wise  confidence  in  the 
jj,  Btifiability  of  the  step  that  Miss  Nightingale 
^j^jj  d  recourse  to  the  gentleman  who  was  entrusted 
f  j'lj    the  Times  newspaper  to  expend  a  large  sum 
imoney  raised  by  the  public  in  behalf  of  the 
sk  and  wounded  soldiers.  From  him,  at  a  time 
i  great  need,  and  before  the  Government  at 
me  was  aware  of  the  wants  of  the  hospital,  she 
tained  all  that  was  required  for  the  sufferers 
1  for  the  cleansing  and  purifying  and  better 
;anizatiou  of  the  hospital. 
After  bringing  the  hospital  at  Scutari  to  a 
h  state  of  efficiency  and  good  management, 
IS  Nightingale  passed  over  into  the  Crimea, 
,  on  the  heights  above  Balaklava,  supplied  a 
t  of  camp  hospital  there  with  a  staff  of  nurses 
all  the  materials  that  she  had  now  at  her 
posal  for  comfort  and  order.    She  also  took 
i  active  and  influential  part  in  many  schemes 
'  ich  were  set  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of 
1  habits  and  morals  of  the  soldier.  She  induced 
l  i  to  save;  to  refrain  from  spirit  drinking; 
1  encouraged  him  to  read.     Through  her 
ids  passed  large  sums  of  money  sent  by  the 
'  iiers  to  their  wives  and  families  at  home,  and 


through  her  hands  also  passed  the  numerous 
books,  tracts  and  means  of  innocent  amusement, 
supplied  by  the  benevolent  in  England  to  those 
who  were  fighting  their  country^s  battles.  We 
have  numerous  testimonies  from  the  lips  of 
soldiers,  on  their  return,  to  the  moral  good  ef- 
fected by  Florence  Nightingale  and  her  female 
companions;  but  we  know  not,  we  cannot  measure, 
nor  picture  in  thought,  the  good  that  may  result 
from  such  influence  to  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. The  war  is  over,  and  our  army  returned ; 
and  in  reviewing  the  past  we  were  never,  per- 
haps, better  able  to  perceive  the  evils  and  horrors 
of  war,  but  at  the  same  time  we  recognize  that 
even  war  is  not  unaccompanied  by  those  mani- 
festations of  a  merciful  and  superintending  Provi- 
dence who  allows  of  passing  evil  for  the  further- 
ance of  lasting  and  progressive  good.  Florence 
Nightingale  has  now  returned  to  England,  rich 
in  the  avowal  of  all  that  human  praise  can  bestow, 
and  which  must  yet  fall  below,  in  her  estimation, 
the  mere  sense  of  having  performed  well  a  higli 
duty.  She  has  been  personally  honored  by  her 
Sovereign,  and  the  people  of  England,  anxious 
to  show  their  sense  of  her  services,  have  entrust- 
ed to  her  disposal  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
was  raised  as  a  testimonial  to  her,  but  which  she 
prefers  to  employ  in  founding  and  supporting  an 
institution  for  the  better  training  of  nurses  in 
connection  with  one  of  our  hospitals.  On  all 
sides  she  has  been  greeted  with  honor,  love  and 
respect ;  but  returning  to  her  own  home  in  strict 
privacy  she  shrinks  from  all  kinds  of  public  hom- 
age or  distinction,  and,  in  answering  an  address 
from  the  working-men  of  our  large  northern 
towns,  modestly  passes  sentence  on  herself  in  the 
simple  words  which  she  inscribed  over  the  grave 
of  one  of  her  assistant  nurses  in  the  East,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  her  exertions,  and  says  of  herself 
^  She  hath  done  what  she  could.'  What  might 
not  the  world  become  if  all  could  say  this  of 
themselves 


HOT  WATER  FOR  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivator 
writing  of  the  management  of  house-plants, 
says ; — "  The  way  to  have  healthy  plants  is  to 
shorten  in  all  struggling  growth,  and  remove 
every  leaf  and  flower  as  soon  as  the  least  symp- 
tom of  decay  is  perceivable,  washing  them  occa- 
sionally with  warm  water  from  the  fine  nose  of  a 
watering-pot  held  high  above  them — thus  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  a  warm  shower  at  any  time 
or  place.  But  the  thing  of  all  others  most  im- 
portant is,  to  water  them  with  hot  water  at  all 
times;  yes,  hot  to  the  touch,  even  beyond  what 
is  supposed  to  be  prudent  until  after  experiment 
— and  it  is  only  necessary  to  watch  the  result  on 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  plants,  especially 
when  in  bloom,  to  be  convinced  of  the  virtue  of 
this  ^  grand  specific'  "  The  writer  says  he  has 
fuschias  now  in  bloom,  mere  cuttings  about  six 
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inches  in  height,  not  one  failing  out  of  seven, 
or  even  more  cuttings,  planted  in  a  single  pot 
and  watered  with  hot  water. — Boston  Trans. 


THE  SNOW  TRADE  OP  SICILY. 

The  principal  export  from  Cantania  is  snow, 
in  which  a  very  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Malta,  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Italy.  It 
is  collected  during  the  winter  in  pits  and  hollows 
on  the  mountain,  and  covered  with  the  scoriss 
and  ashes,  to  prevent  its  thawing.  It  is  brought 
down  on  mules  to  the  coast  at  night,  in  panniers 
covered  with  leaves.  The  revenue  derived  from 
this  source  is  immense,  and  renders  the  Prince 
of  Paterno  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Sicily. 
Snow  is  the  universal  luxury,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  ranks.  It  is  sold  at  about  the  rate 
of  twopence  a  rotolo,  or  thirty  ounces  j  and  the 
poorest  cobbler  would  sooner  deprive  himself  of 
his  dinner  than  of  his  glass  of  "  acqua  gelata." 
It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  hospitals ;  and 
scarcity  of  it  would  be  considered  as  great  a  mis- 
fortune as  a  famine,  or  any  other  national  visita- 
tion, and  would  more  infallibly  occasion  popular 
tumults.  To  guard  against  any  such  accidents, 
the  government  at  Naples  have  made  the  provid- 
ing of  it  a  monopoly,  the  contractor  being  required 
to  give  security  to  the  amount  of  90,000  ducats, 
which  sum  is  forfeited  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
for  one  hour  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. 


IMMIGRATION  WEST. 

The  Buffalo  Immigration  Commissioners  re- 
port that  1400  persons  have  been  relieved  during 
the  year  with  an  expense  of  $3,383  70.  All 
these  1400  persons  were  foreigners.  Most  of 
the  number  (600)  were  Germans  ;  next  English, 
139  ;  then  Swiss,  135  ;  and  Belgians,  133.  Of 
Irish  there  were  but  100.  These  facts  demon- 
strate at  once  the  difference  between  the  Irish 
and  all  other  class  of  immigrants.  Thus,  while 
the  Irish  immigration  is  the  largest,  it  remains 
with  us,  here,  principally,  and  exerts  its  influence 
on  one  point,  while  the  Germans,  in  greater  part, 
it  is  easily  perceived,  move  westward,  and  give 
their  exertions  to  opening  up  the  wilds  there 
And  so  also  with  all  other  nativities  but  Irish. 
Of  the  1400  assisted  at  Buffalo,  200  were  assist- 
ed to  reach  places  to  which  they  designed  emi 
grating  :  to  Canada  West  principally  (87,)  and 
to  the  more  western  cities. 


RAILROADS  IN  THE  WORLD  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
YEAR  1856. 
Europe.  Miles.      America.  Miles. 

England  and  Wales,  6426  Canada,  1,418 
Scotland,  1138  New  Brunswick  24 

Ireland,  1012 
Spain,  463 
France,  3712 
Belgium,  1319 
Holland,  422 
Denmark  -  188 
Norway  and  Sweden,  67 
637 
2309 


Nova  Scotia,  23 
United  States,  24,500 


Cuba, 
Jamaica, 
New  Granada, 
Brazil, 
Peru, 
Chili, 


Russia  and  Holland, 
Prussia, 

Smaller  German  Total, 

States,  4234 
Austria  &  Hungary,  1697 
Switzerland,  167 
Italy,  812 


397 
10 

49 
52 
22 
86 


26,581 


Africa,  Egypt,  132 
Asia  Br.  India,  311 
Australia,  39 
Europe,  24,203 


Total, 


24,203  Grand  total,  51,266 
Dinsmore's  Supplement. 


The  Select  Council  of  Philadelphia  have  passed  | 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game  when 
out  of  season.  This  is  a  most  humane  measure, 
and  we  trust  it  will  have  the  effect  of  restraining 
those  who  shoot  and  market  the  birds  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

philauelphlaTmarkets.  " 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  for  Flour  is  still 
dull.  Good  is  offered  at  $6  37.  Sales  of  better  brands 
for  home  consumption  at  $6  37  a  6  44,  and  extra  andl 
fancy  brands  at  $7  50  a  8  25.  There  is  very  liitle 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  62  per  barrel, 
Corn  Meal  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl.,  and  old  stock  at  3  37. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  steady 
Sales  of  prime  new  Pennsylvania  red  are  making  ai 
$1  49  a  1  50  and  $1  62  a  1  63  for  white.  Rye  is  verj 
scarce  ;  sales  of  Penna.  at  82c.  Corn  is  more  in  de' 
mand;  sales  of  old  yellow  at  68c  and  new  yellow  ai 
65c.  Oats  are  steady;  sales  of  Pennsylvania  Oats 
at  46c  per  bushel. 


The  Warrentown  (Va.)  Whig  says  the  sales 
of  slaves  at  Richmond,  by  the  auctioneers  of  that 
city,  for  the  past  year,  amounted  to  over  four 
millions  of  dollars.  One  lirm  alone  sold  over 
two  millions  of  humanity. 


ENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOI 
J  GIRLS.— The  Spring  Term  of  this  School  wil 
commence  on  the  2d  of  3d  mo.  next,  and  continue; 
fourteen  weeks. 

Terms. — $42  per  term  for  tuition,  board  and  wash- 
ing, fuel,  pens  and  inks,  for  particulars  address  th< 
Principal  for  a  circular. 

STEPHEN  COX,  Principal. 
Scottsville  P.  0.,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  

BOARDING  SCHOOL.— A  Friend  desirous  of  open 
ing  a  Boarding  School  convenient  to  Friends' 
Meeting,  Fallsington,  may  hear  of  a  desirable  situa  I 
tion  by  applying  previous  to  the  15th  of  next  month  j 
For  further  particulars  address  either  Wm.  Satter  i 
THwAiTE,  Jr.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Fallsington  P.  0. 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  1st  mo.  10,  1857. 

J'  QST  PU  BLISHED.    A  New  Edition  ot  the  Dis 
cipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Prici 
Fifty  cents, 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
Ist  mo.  10.  No.  1  South  Fifth  St. 

J UST  PUBLISHED.  A  Memoir  of  John  Jackson 
Price  37i  cts.    With  Portrait,  50  cts. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
1st  mo.  10.  No.  1  South  Fifth  St. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MEMOIR  OF  PRISCILLA  GURNEY. 
[Continued  from  page  771.] 

Before  the  winter  of  1813  set  in,  Priscilla 
Grurney  accompanied  her  brother  John  to  Clif- 
ton, where  they  remained  until  the  return  of 
mild  and  genial  weather  ]  but  the  hope  which 
had  been  entertained,  that  a  residence  there 
might  tend  to  restore  his  health,  was  disappoint- 
to  sink  until  the  Ninth 
Month,  1814,  when,  in  much  peace,  his  spirit, 
which  had,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child, 
yielded  itself  to  the  visitations  of  heavenly  love, 
departed  from  its  enfeebled  tenement,  to  enter, 
as  there  was  good  ground  to  believe,  into  one  of 
the  many  mansions  of  the  "  Father's  house." 
Priscilla  Gurney  had  commenced  the  practice  of 
making  entries  (by  way  of  journal)  of  her  expe- 
rience and  impressions.  In  reference  to  this 
deceased  brother,  she  says  : — 

"In  watching  the  progress  of  dear  John's 
complaints,  a  few  things  have  particularly  im- 
pressed me,  with  respect  to  ourselves  and  others 
who  have  been  interested  for  him.  First,  the 
importance  of  making  a  right  use  of  all  the  tal- 
ents committed  to  our  charge  as  long  as  they  are 
continued  to  us,  that  when  our  Lord  and  Master 
calleth  for  all,  or  any  of  them,  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  give  an  account  thereof,  that  we  may 
obtain  the  blessing  promised  by  our  Saviour  to 
the.  faithful ;  "  Well  done  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant,''  &c.  Secondly,  the  importance  of  work- 
ing while  it  is  dai/,  of  doing  that  work  which  the 
Lord  hath  appointed  for  each  of  us  to  do,  because 
we  see  the  night  cometh  quickly,  when  no  man 
 can  work.    Thirdly,  the  importance  of  cultiva- 

Iting  good  habits  in  the  time  of  health  and 
strength,  such  as  patience,  the  subjection  of  our 


will  and  temper,  temperance,  and  those  habits 
which  belong  more  immediately  to  the  outward 
conduct  of  life,  as  the  regulation  and  employ- 
I  meet  of  time,  our  deportment  towards  others, 


propriety  and  caution  in  all  our  words  and  ac- 
tions. In  our  attendance  on  dear  John,  during 
this  illness,  we  have  had  to  feel  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  every  good  habit  acquired  in  the 
time  of  health.  We  may  say  that  with  Mm 
these  have  been  many,  and  that  the  effects  of 
them  have  been  very  observable — consoling  and 
encouraging  to  those  around  him,  and  to  himself 
an  incalculable  advantage  and  help  under  the 
pressure  of  infirmity.'' 

The  solemn  monition  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going extract,  "  Work,  while  it  is  day,"  was 
specially  addressed  to  the  mind  of  this  disciple 
of  Jesus.    The  principle  of  piety — of  holy  love 
to  God — which  from  her  early  youth  had  been 
implanted  in  her  spirit,  had  become  deep  and 
strong ;  and  He,  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways,  who  seeth 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  had  apportioned  to 
her  brief  hour  of  life  the  work  which  He  had 
appointed  for  her  to  perform;  and,  froua  one 
time  to  another,  He  saw  meet  to  open  in  her 
soul  the  spring  of  gospel  ministry ;  and  He  gra- 
ciously prepared  and  smoothed  the  channels 
through  which  its  living  streams  should  flow, 
for  the  refreshment  of  many  a  faint  and  weary 
pilgrim  in  the  pathway  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem.   For  more  than  a  year  previous  to  her 
brother  John's  decease,  she  had  occasionally 
given  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  fervent  solici- 
tude for  the.  spiritual  well-being  of  those  amongst 
whom  her  lot  was  cast.    She  was  humbled  as  in 
the  dust  before  her  God,  and  in  awful  reverence 
she  entered  on  this  most  solemn  but  blessed  ser- 
vice.   In  allusion  to  it  she  writes: — 

"Though,  in  the  having  to  minister  toothers, 
and  in  having  publicly  and  before  others  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I  have  had  to  expe- 
rience many  fears  and  doubts,  have  known  many 
humbling  and  low  times,  yet  I  esteem  it  an  ines- 
timable privilege  to  be  in  any  way  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord  ;  and  as  I  have  found  and 
experienced  ic  to  be  a  means  of  drawing  me 
nearer  to  himself,  of  opening  to  my  mind  the 
truth,  the  reality,  and  the  blessedness  of  religion, 
I  may  well  reckon  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessiDgs 
of  my  life,  one  that  has  been  well  worth  suffering 
for.  It  is  an  engagement  that  particularly  calls 
for  the  subjection  of  the  will,  to  sit  as  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  to  hear  his  word ;  but,  indeed,  this 
is  a  most  desirable  attainment,  whatever  be  our 
situation  or  calling  temporarily  and  spiritually. 
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I  am  increasingly  persuaded  that  the  Spirit  is, 
through  infinite  mercy,  manifested  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  more  we  follow  it  in  faith  and  simplicity, 
the  more  we  know  of  its  excellence  and  beauty, 
and  we  experience  that  it  is  the  power  within  us 
which  overcomes  sin  and  the  power  of  the  world.'' 
Of  the  character  of  her  ministry,  Joseph  John 
Grurney  writes  in  his  autobiography  : — 

Of  all  the  ministry  I  was  accustomed  to 
hear,  none  was,  perliaps,  so  beneficial  to  me  as 
that  of  my  beloved  sister  Priscilla.  It  was  gen- 
erally in  good  authority,  well  expressed,  lucid 
and  scriptural,  and  to  me  rendered  much  the 
more  efi'ectual  by  her  life  and  conversation,  which 
afforded  me  a  pattern  of  no  mean  value.  The 
language  of  her  whole  conduct  to  her  younger 
brother  in  the  truth,  was,  '  Follow  me  as  I  follow 
Christ/ 

On  the  18th  of  Ninth  Month,  1813,  the  fol- 
lowing is  entered  in  her  Journal : — 

"On  this  day  last  year  I  first  opened  my 
mouth  in  the  ministry.  Surely,  in  reviewing 
the  past,  I  can  make  this  acknowledgment  with 
Job  Scott:  ^Lord,  thou  hast  held  my  hand  and 
covered  my  head  in  many  battles.'  Grant,  I 
beseech  thee,  a  continuance  of  thy  preserving 
care  and  tender  mercy  over  me,  and  such  a  re- 
newal of  thy  strength  and  of  thy  grace,  that  I 
may  be  enabled  in  this  mysterious  and  awful  en- 
gagement to  ^  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,' 
that  I  may  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  walk  and 
not  faint ;  for  without  thee,  0  Lord,  I  can  do 
nothing. 

Ninth  Month  22nd,  1813.— Oh,  for  a  closer 
walk  with  God  !  It  is  sometimes  my  desire  to 
walk  humbly  with  my  God )  but,  alas  !  He  only 
knows  my  wanderings,  my  reluctance  to  serve 
him  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  and  to  '  commit 
the  keeping  of  my  soul  to  him  as  unto  a  faithful 
Creator.'  Nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that 
practical  religion  chiefly  consists  in  the  subjec- 
tion of  our  own  will,  and  in  submission  to  the 
will  of  God : — enable  me,  0  Lord,  to  pray  that 
thy  will  and  not  mine  may  be  done." 

In  the  First  month,  1815,  she  visited  the  fam- 
ilies of  Friends  of  Norwich  Meeting,  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  Joseph  and  Jane  Gurney,  being  her 
companions ;  and  her  sympathy  was  shortly  after- 
wards painfully  excited  on  behalf  of  these  dear 
relatives  in  the  illness  and  death  of  their  son 
Henry : — 

On  Sixth-day,  Second  Month  10th,  1815, 
we  received  the  intelligence  that  they  were  in 
much  distress  at  the  Grove,  dear  H.  having  been 
extremely  ill  in  the  night,  which  having  ended 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  they  could  not  expect  him 
to  survive  long.  Joseph  and  I  immediately 
went  to  the  Grove,  and  soon  joined  them  in  the 
room  where  dear  H.  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  scene  was  awful  and  deeply  affect- 
iag.    My  beloved  uncle  and  aunt  were  sitting 


over  him,  much  distressed  and  bowed  down  under 
the  heavy  and  unexpected  stroke.  We  sat  in 
solemn  silence;  but,  as  our  beloved  cousin  seemed 
on  the  point  of  departing  out  of  this  world,  I 
could  not  forbear  from  supplicating  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  would,  in  that  awful  hour,  come  quicMy 
— that  the  Lord,  in  taking  him  hence,  would  be 
mercifully  and  graciously  pleased  to  take  him  to 
himself  into  his  everlasting  kingdom,  *  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest.'  We  seemed  also  called  upon  to 
render  thanksgiving  unto  Him  who  had  preserved 
this  beloved  child  from  the  evils  and  pollutions 
of  this  world,  and  humbly  to  pray  that  every 
transgression  might  be  blotted  out  and  every  sin 
covered — that  he  might  be  clothed  with  the  gar- 
ments of  righteousness — that  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  presence  of  the  Almighty — that 
the.  Lamb  might  lead  him  unto  living  fountains 
of  water." 

He  quietly  departed  on  the  day  of  this  inter- 
view. Priscilla  Gurney  remained  for  a  time 
with  the  bereaved  parents )  and  on  Second  Month 
20th,  she  writes  : — 

I  have  been  staying  here  since  the  event 
happened,  and  I  have  felt  it  quite  a  privilege  to 
be  with  them.  The  true  and  Christian  resig- 
nation with  which  my  beloved  uncle  and  aunt! 
have  been  able  to  meet  this  close  trial,  has  been 
encouraging  and  strengthening  to  those  about 
them  :  to  the  feelings  of  nature  it  is  indeed  a  bit- 
ter cup,  but  my  hope  and  belief  is,  that  it  may 
be  sanctified  to  them  all.  What  an  inexpressi- 
ble blessing  it  is  to  see  those  we  love  fortified  by 
faith  and  sub;iiission  at  such  a  time  as  this  I  I 
have  seldom  felt  it  more  than  on  this  occasion. 
How  very  solemn  are  these  repeated  warnings  to 
those  who  remain  !  Surely,  we  have  had  to  ex- 
perience^ within  the  last  few  •  years,  that  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  There  is  hardly! 
anything  to  me  more  overwhelming  in  these; 
events,  than  the  loud  call  to  us  who  remain,  to' 
watch  and  be  sober ;  it  is  easier  to  say  they  are- 
warnings,  than  to  listen  to  and  obey  the  warn- 
ing voice. 

*'How  have  I  longed  during  this  time,  and 
from  our  late  experience,  that  our  hearts  might 
be  more  and  more  weaned  from  the  world,  and 
that  our  conversation  might  be  more  in  heaven !  ; 
where  indeed  we  seem  to  have  much  treasure.  >  i& 
This  is  my  feeling  about  those  who  have  gone  |i 
before  us,  who  have  escaped  from  the  troubles 
and  conflicts  of  this  life,  and  are  anchored  on  the  J 
Rock  of  Ages,  in  a  state  of  everlasting  rest  and  \ 
peace.    1  sometimes  think,  if,  through  a  grain  of  i 
faith,  we  are  permitted  now  and  then  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  this  eternal  state,  it  compensates  for 
all  our  troubles  and  conflicts  here.    I  do  not  at 
all  approve  of  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  life, 
where  we  have  so  much  to  make  us  thankful  and 
happy,  at  least  with  a  hetter  hope  beyond  it ;  and 
with  such  a  hope,  how  can  we  be  thankful  enough  ; 
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for  the  unmerited  and  marvellous  blessings 
stowed  upon  us 


be- 


TO  HER 


it  is  very  comfortable  not  to  have  any  particular 
call  from  it.  It  is  rather  remarkable  to  feel  my 
own  allotment  so  very  different  from  that  of  my 


SISTER,  ELIZABETH  ©URNEY. 
<'Earlham,  Fourth  Month  9th,  1815. 
You  have  been  brought  very  near  to  me  of 
late.    I  have  renewedly  longed  for  you^  unitedly 
and  separately,  that  you  may  increasingly  sur- 
render yourselves  to  the  service  of  our  blessed 
Master.  I  have  thought  that  the  sacrifices  which 
have  been,  and  may  yet  be  required  of  you,  may 
be  in  some  of  the  little  things  (at  least  what  may 
be  termed  little  by  others) ;  but  I  am  increasing- 
ly persuaded  that  some  of  these  little  things  are 
often  our  stumbling-blocks,  and  also,  that  no- 
thing is  little  which  promotes  our  own  spiritual 
advancement,  or  serves  that  most  holy  cause, 
which  I  humbly  trust  we  have  in  some  measure 
at  heart.    May  you  both,  under  a  sense  of  the 
manifold  benefits  and  mercies  bestowed  upon  you, 
be  more  and  more  willing  to  surrender  whatever 
may  be  called  for  at  your  hands  1    I  believe  thou 
art  hardly  aware,  my  beloved  Elizabeth,  how, 
inasmuch  as  thou  hast  been  faithful  to  the  Cross, 
thou  hast  been  a  strength  and  a  comfort  to  me. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  secretly  felt  the 
influence  of  it ;  and  a  renewed  and  earnest  desire 
has  of  late  attended  me,  that  thou  mayst  be  en- 
couraged, not  only  to  be  an  helpmate  to  thy  dear 
husband,  but  more  and  more  of  a  true  and  faith- 
ful and  self-denying  laborer  in  the  vineyard." 

Early  in  1816,  Priscilla  Gurney  was  engaged 
in  the  very  weighty  service  of  paying  a  religious 
visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  throughout  the 
limits  of  her  own  Quarterly  Meeting.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  beloved  cousin  Anna  Bux- 
ton, who,  like  herself,  had  been  enabled,  by 
yielding  to  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  to 
forsake  all  that,  to  the  human  soul,  unregenera- 
ted  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  appears  to  promise  a 
life  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence.  These  two 
devoted  messengers  of  the  gospel  were  closely  ce- 
mented in  the  fellowship  and  communion  of  their 
Redeemer;  and  there  were  not  a  few,  who,  by 
their  Christian  labors  and  pious  example,  were 
stimulated  and  encouraged  to  take  the  Saviour's 
yoke  upon  them,  and  humbly  to  learn  of  Him 
who  was  ' '  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  After  the 
accomplishment  of  this  important  visit,  Pristilla 
Gurney  was,  during  most  of  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year,  and  also  for  several  of  those 
in  the  spring  of  1816,  permitted  to  remain  at  her 
comfortable  home,  and  to  pursue,  in  comparative 
retirement,  those  occupations  which  remarkably 
promoted  the  welfare  of  the  surrounding  district. 
Her  beloved  sister  Richenda  had  married  Francis 
Cunningham ;  and  referring  to  this  circumstance, 
^he  writes,  Second  Month  26th,  1816:— 

^'  I  have  of  late  felt  much  bound  to  home,  and 


three  sisters,*  with  whom  I  was  brought  up  in 
the  closest  union ;  my  religious  path  so  distinct 
from  theirs,  and  prospects  in  life  so  different. 
S^ow  these  things  are  we  hnoio  not.    His  ways 

are  not  as  our  ways  I  confess  that, 

since  Richenda  went,  I  have  sometimes  felt  a 
little  lonely  and  solitary  in  my  path ;  but  I  ear- 
nestly desire  to  be  thankful  for  the  many  bles- 
sings which  are  bestowed  upon  me.  How  com- 
forting it  is  sometimes  really  to  believe  that, 
whatever  be  our  allotment,  whether  we  rejoice 
or  whether  we  mourn,  however  varied  may  ap- 
pear our  portion  here,  yet  that  every  dispensation 
is  sent  in  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  that  each  has 
that  which  is  best  for  us.  I  do  so  desire  to  rest 
in  this  belief,  and  in  whatever  state  I  am  there- 
with to  be  content." 

To  another  friend  she  addressed  the  following, 
dated  Fourth  Month  4th  : — 

*'I  have  longed  to  tell  thee,  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  how  sweetly  in  my  inmost  heart  my 
love  has  flowed  towards  thee,  indeed  towards  all 
your  beloved  circle,  though  under  an  inexpressi- 
ble sense  of  my  own  weakness  and  nothingness, 
which  has  been  especially  brought  home  to  me 
of  late ;  yet  I  can  desire  for  others  that  they  may 
go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  and  come  forth 
valiantly  for  the  cause  of  truth  amongst  and  be- 
fore others ;  this  is  the  prayer  of  my  heart  for 
you,  that  whilst  health  and  strength  and  life  are 
granted  you,  you  may  dedicate  these  talents  to 
the  service  of  your  blessed  Master — that  you 
may  not  limit  the  power  of  the  Lord,  saying  in 
your  hearts,  "  Thus  far  will  we  go  and  no  far- 
ther." 

[To  be  continued.  1 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
JAMES  PARNEL. 

In  the  character  of  James  Parnel,  we  have 
before  us  a  lovely,  thoughtful  lad,  bending  his 
way  to  the  prison-house,  to  visit  and  listen  to  a 
worthy  veteran  immured  there  for  the  word  of 
God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ," — G. 
Fox.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  we  find  him  at 
Carlisle,  having  in  some  way  gained  access  with- 
in the  loathesome  walls  of  this  drear  abode. 
He  stood,  as  the  sequel  shows,  in  the  presence 
of  this  revered  minister  of  the  gospel  of  life  and 
salvation,  whose  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals, 
with  simple  illustrations  of  truth's  testimonies, 
convinced,  converted,  and  established  his  faith, 
firm  and  unshaken,  upon  the  immutahle  rock  of 
divine  revelation,  the  immediate  communication 
of  the  will  of  God  to  the  mind  of  man,  by  his 
own  pure  spirit,  light  or  grace,  his  free  gift  dis- 
pensed to  all,  teaching  the  great  things  of  his 
law,  written  in  the  heart  and  printed  in  the 
thought.  For  this  he  was  despised  and  reject- 
ed by  his  relations;  but  God  was  with  him,  and 

*Hannah  having  several  years  earlier  beeu  married 
to  T.  F.  Buxton,  and  Louisa  to  Samnel  Hare. 
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he  became  an  able  advocate  of  those  truths  he 
had  embraced  at  this  early  age.  For  this  he 
was  soon  imprisoned  and  turned  out  of  town  like 
z  vagabond;  but  he  returned,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  disputed  with  the  scholars  of  the  Uni- 
versity. At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  travelled 
on  a  mission  of  gospel  love,  and  preached  at  a 
parish  house  of  worship,  also  at  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed for  him,  disputing  with  the  town  lectu 
rer  and  clergymen  of  the  French  school  the 
whole  of  one  day.  Many,  says  history,  were 
convinced  of  his  doctrines,  among  whom  was  the 
learned  Stephen  Crisp,  who  afterwards  became 
eminent  as  a  writer  and  minister  in  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

He  was  more  than  a  week  at  Colchester, 
preaching  and  conversing  on  this  exalted  theme 
— religion;  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with 
blows,  which  he  patiently  endured  for  his  Mas- 
ter's sake. 

A  fast  being  proclaimed,  to  pray  for  the  ei' 
rors  of  the  Quakers,  James  Parnel  attended.—^ 
For  desiring  to  reply,  and  for  the  offence  of 
keeping  on  the  hat,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ; 
after  this  he  was  chained  with  felons  and  mur- 
derers, and  led  eightee  n  miles  to  the  place  of 
trial. 

Think  of  him,  precious  children  !  standing  in 
the  courts  before  magistrates  hardened  in  wick- 
edness, in  childlike  sweetness  and  heavenly 
meekness,  jeered  at  and  fined,  and  committed 
again  to  prison,  where  the  jailer  and  his  wife 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  cruel  treatment. 
All  this  he  sufi"ered  to  promote  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  that  glorious 
liberty  of  conscience  we  now  enjoy. 

He  was  first  put  in  an  old  ruinous  castle,  after- 
wards in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  arched  over  like  a 
baker's  oven,  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
ladder  six  feet,  the  height  above  to  be  reached 
by  a  rope. 

By  a  way  so  exceedingly  difiicult  and  danger- 
ous he  was  obliged  to  ascend  and  descend,  carry- 
ing his  small  allowance  of  provisions.  One  day, 
when  climbing,  to  his  cell  with  his  victuals  in 
one  hand,  he  caught  at  the  rope,  but  missing  the 
grasp,  he  fell  on  the  pavement  below,  and  was 
taken  up  for  dead.  He  was  then  put  lower  down 
into  a  cell  much  smaller  and  with  no  ventilation ; 
in  this  he  almost  suffocated.  A  bed  and  otTier 
comforts  furnished  by  his  friends  were  denied 
him,  and  his  youthful  limbs  embraced  the  cold 
damp  stone.  Is  it  any  marvel,  after  ten  or 
eleven  months  of  such  extreme  suffering,  that 
disease  should  seize  his  enfeebled  frame  and  death 
come  to  his  relief  ? 

The  curtain  fell,  the  spirit  soared,  from  bonds 
and  fetters  freed,  to  realms  where  rests  the  weary 
pilgrim ;  for  thus  hath  God  decreed,  that  a  life 
of  virtue  and  self-denial  shall  be  rewarded  with 
undisturbed  repose  in  the  world  to  come. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  this  youthful  martyr, 


of  whom  it  may  in  truth  be  said,  "  He  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh.  Follow  me  as  I  followed 
Christ/' 


A  visit  to  Swarthmoor  Hall  was  published  some 
time  ago  in  the  Intelligencer.  The  following 
taken  from  Armistad's  Select  Miscellanies  con- 
tains also  much  of  interest : — 

Swarthmoor  Hall  and  Meeting  House. 

Swarthmoor  Hall,  the  residence  of  Judge  Fell, 
who  was  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  County  Pal- 
atine of  Lancaster,  is  interesting  to  Friends,  as 
being  the  place  where  our  ''worthy  elder," 
George  Fox,  met  with  the  first  decided  success 
in  his  mission.  It  was  there  that  the  power  of 
truth,  through  his  preaching,  caused  a  family  of 
wealth  and  local  influence,  brought  up  in  the  lap 
of  luxury  and  in  many  of  the  frivolities  of  the 
times,  to  assume  a  markedly  changed  deportment, 
to  throw  aside  their  music  and  pastimes,  and  to 
incur  the  contempt  of  their  former  associates,  as 
welljis  the  probable  anger  of  their  absent  father. 
So  efficacious  was  his  discourse  that  most  of  their 
numerous  domestics  were  also  convinced,  and 
some  became  instruments  for  the  awakening  of 
others.  The  Hall,-  though  still  a  building  of 
considerable  size,  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was; 
a  large  portion  having  become  ruinated,  has  been 
altogether  removed  ;  the  oval  window  from  which 
G.  Fox  preached  to  the  people  in  the  orchard, 
still  remains,  and  it  is  believed  the  owner  of  the 
property  is  bound  to  accommodate  any  travelling 
Friend  with  a  bed.  The  hospitality  of  the 
Friends  of  Ulverston,  however,  prevents  the  right 
being  demanded,  and  no  instance  has  been  known 
within  memory  of  any  Friend  exercising  this 
privilege.  The  old  bedstead  bequeathed  by 
George  Fox'used  to  be  kept  here,  and  may  pos- 
sibly still  remain.  The  room  in  which  Friends 
held  their  meetings  for  the  first  forty  years,  and 
which  were  generally  graced  with  the  attendance 
of  George  or  Margaret  Fox,  and  others  of  the 
Society's  parents  in  Christ,  remains  in  its  pris- 
tine state,  having  an  embrasured  window  and  a  i 
raised  dais  at  one  end,  which  served  for  a  minis- i 
ter's  gallery.  The  situation  of  the  Hall  is  some- 
what singular  and  picturesque.  Eastward  of  it, 
to  the  bay  of  Morecambe,  extends  a  tract  of  rieh 
champaign  country,  rivalling  for  beauty,  wood, 
and  fertility,  any  county  in  England  ;•— the 
Swarthmoor  Hall  Estate  formerly  comprised 
much  of  this.  Westward  extends  the  bleak 
tract  of  Swarthmoor,  recently  enclosed,  but  still 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  rich  pasture  of  the 
opposite  view.  Northward  may  be  discerned  the 
town  of  Ulverston,  and  beyond  the  pointed 
mountains  of  Coniston,  and  the  Lake  district. 
The  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Hall  is  oc- 
cupied by  an  ancient  grove  of  forest  trees,  par-i 
tially  screening  from  view  the  barren  common,  | 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard  is  a  woody  dell, 
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through  which  a  stream  murmurs  over  its  pebbly 
bed.  The  meeting  house  is  a  solitary  building, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Hall ;  it  is  entered 
in  the  good  old  fashioned  way,  through  a  porch, 
with  a  bench  on  each  side,  and  over  the  door  is 
the  inscription  :  "  Ex  dono  G.  F.,  1688  "—(the 
gift  of  G-eorge  Fox,  1688.)  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed he  used  to  attend  this  meeting.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  ;  he  never  sat  in  it, 
being  in  the  south  of  England  from  its  comple- 
tion to  his  decease.  It  was,  however,  built  at 
his  cost,  and  on  land  given  by  bin* — the  only 
piece  of  land  he  ever  possessed  in  England.  A 
paper  is  still  extant  in  which  he  apportions  the 
supplying  of  the  materials  for  the  building  among 
the  members  of  the  meeting; — one  was  to  bring 
lime,  another  stone,  another  wood,  etc.  The 
building  needed  thorough  repair  many  years  ago. 
The  small  old  fashioned  muUioned  wmdows  were 
replaced  by  modern  square  ones,  not  much,  as 
some  deem,  to  the  improvement  of  the  exterior, 
however  much'  tending  to  interior  light  and  con- 
venience ;  three  or  four  of  the  old  windows  still 
remain  in  part  of  the  building.  This  meeting- 
house was  meant  to  serve  for  a  large  district,  and 
accordingly  George  Fox  had  a  stable  and  barn 
added,  for  the  convenience  of  those  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  interior  of  the  place  is  comparatively 
modern,  and  presents  nothing  worthy  of  uote. 
It  is  commodious,  and  by  means  of  shutters  and 
slides  can  be  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  a  consider- 
ble  congregation  on  public  occasions.  On  enter- 
ing the  passage  leading  forward  from  the  porch, 
two  black  ebony  pillars,  plain  and  slender,  are 
seen,  one  on  each  side  supporting  the  ceiling. 
They  are  sometimes  called  George  Fox's  bed- 
posts, and  rightly  so,  being  the  posts  of  the  bed- 
stead mentioned  before.  It  was  considered  the 
best  way  of  preserving  the  two  principal  posts, 
as  well  as  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of 
StraiigerS;,  to  place  them  in  this  situation..  Then 
there  are  also  two  massive  arm  chairs,  of  solid 
oak,  adorned  with  carved  jfork;  they  belonged  to 
George  Fox  and  his  wile,  and  were  removed 
thither  from  the  Hall.  Every  visitor  takes  a 
seat  in  these  chairs  for  a  moment,  from  similar 
motives  that  visitors  to  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
trive to  enjoy  a  temporary  occupancy  of  the 
British  throne.  Formerly  another  relic  of 
George  Fox  was  preserved  here,  the  large  Bible 
used  by  him,  with  wooden  backs  and  brass  clasps; 
this  for  safety  is  kept  at  a  Friend's  house.  The 
oak  chest  in  the  meeting  house  contains  the  Li- 
brary. The  old  minute-books  of  the  Society's 
meetings  for  discipline,  present  some  curious  in- 
stances of  the  zeal  of  our  early  Friends,  their 
care  for  the  poor,  and  their  anxiety  to  carry  into 
every-day  practice  the  principles  of  our  religious 
profession.  One  entry,  of  the  date  of  about  1674, 
would  at  the  present  time,  it  is  certain,  if  the 
principle  were  acted  upon,  render  many  of  our 
members  subject 'Ho  dealing."    Margaret  Fell 


and  Deborah  Salthouse  were  appointed  to  visit  a 
female  member ''for  the  selling  of  lace,  which 
the  minute  states  to  be  '  needless,'  and  Friends 
cannot  own  her  in  it,  nor  the  covetous  spirit 
which  sells  it  for  advantage."  At  the  ensuing 
meeting  the  matter  was  cleared  up  by  the  visit- 
ors declaring  that  the  delinquent  was  ''  broken 
and  tender,  and  had  promised  not  to  buy  any 
more  lace  to  sell."  Adjoining  the  meeting- 
house is  the  burial  ground,  which  is  somewhat 
modern.  The  old  burial-ground  lies  at  Sun- 
break,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  is  to 
many  a  spot  of  peculiar  and  intense  interest.  It 
is  at  the  edge  of  a  barren  moor,  the  highest  part 
of  which  consisits  of  naked  limestone,  and  at  the 
highest  point  of  all  are  the  remains  of  a  beacon, 
suitably  enough  placed,  as  its  blaze  could  be  seen 
over  the  whole  promontory,  and  across  the  bay 
to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  on  a 
clear  day.  The  view  hence  is  magnificent,  com- 
prising the  coast  line  in  three-fourths  of  the  hor- 
izon, the  Lake  mountains  already  mentioned  on 
the  remainder,  and  the  beautiful  bay  of  More- 
cambe,with  the  wooded  hills  of  the  opposite  coast. 
About  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  the  beacon, 
where  the  cultivated  land  begins,  is  a  small  en- 
closure, surrounded  with  an  eight-foot  wall,  and 
entered  by  a  low  narrow  door.  This,  for  about 
the  first  seventy  years  of  the  Society's  existence, 
was  the  burial  place  belonging  to  Swarthmoor 
Meeting.  Here  lie  the  remaius  of  many  who 
braved  persecution  and  sufiering  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  so  obtained  for  us  the  privileges  we 
enjoy.  Many  reflections  arise  which  it  is  need- 
less to  write,  for  they  must  come  spontaneously 
to  all,  whether  menabers  or  others,  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  religious  free- 
dom, and  have  heard  of  the  sacrifices  our  fathers 
made  to  obtain  it.  Many  valiants  in  the  cause 
of  truth  have  here  been  laid,  when  freed  from 
the  troubles  of  time ;  and  though  no  memorial 
shows  their  resting  place,  they  have  left  a  name 
more  durable  than  monuraeatal  brass.  Amongst 
them  lie  the  remains  of  Margaret  Fox,  emphati- 
cally a  mother  in  Israel,  whose  heroic  behaviour 
rose  superior  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  and 
whose  sufferings  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, Jadge  Fell,  (the  influence  of  whom  while 
living  was  a  safeguard  not  only  to  her,  but  to 
many  others  of  this  small  band,)  were  rendered 
more  poignant  from  previous  affluence,  her  body 
imprisoned  and  her  estates  premunired.  Yet 
her  noble  spirit  remained  unbroken;  she  closed 
her  labors  in  1702,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  her  children  and  a  goodly  company  of 
ministers  from  various  countries. 

This  place  of  sepulture  takes  its  name  of 
Sunbreak  from  its  being  the  first  to  catch  the 
sun's  rays  at  break  of  day.  Individuals  exist  in 
the  neighborhood,  not  of  the  Society,  who  par- 
take in  the  feelings  of  solemn  interest  with  re- 
gard to  it^  and  in  their  evening  meditations  turn 
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a  willing  foot  to  its  calm  seclusion.  Some  do 
this  from  admiration  of  the  religious  principles 
of  the  interred— others  because  they  look  upon 
the  dead  as  the  general  champions  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  foremost  in  the  struggle 
against  the  intolerance  and  errors  of  a  dominant 
and  corrupt  hierarchy. 

Nearly  every  locality  in  this  district  has  its 
interest  and  its  tradition.  It  is  indeed  a  notable 
country,  and  we  feel  we  are  treading  on  classic 
ground.  A  few  miles  north-west  is  Marsh 
Grange,  which  George  Fox  frequently  visited  ; 
possibly  the  situation  and  air  reminded  him  of 
his  birth-place,  Drayton-in-the-Clay.  It  belonged 
to  Margaret  Fox,  and  was  the  residence  of  her 
ancestors,  the  Askews. 

But  we  will  delay  no  longer  returning  to  our 
inn,  and  in  so  'doing  must  necessarily  pass 
through  the  market  place  of  Ulverston.  Every 
spot  in  town  or  country  hereabouts  has  its  tale. 
Forty-three  Friends  were  taken  hence  one  mar- 
ket day  in  1660,  by  a  party  of  horsemen,  and 
without  warrant  or  examination  immured  in  the 
noisome  dungeons  of  Lancaster  jail. 

Ours  are  comparatively  happy  days,  and  we 
are  too  much  inclined  to  forget  that  the  struggle 
against  error,  like  that  for  freedom, 
"  When  once  begun, 
Descends  from  bleeding  sire  to  son." 

Is  the  contest  maintained  by  us  ?  Do  we  not 
rather  make  a  paltry  compromise  between  our 
personal  ease  and  the  requirements  of  duty? 
Much  has  no  doubt  been  accomplished;  but 
much  remains.  Let  us  take  heart  from  the  ex- 
ample and  success  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us;  and,  God  with  us,  who  shall  withstand  ? — 
Armistad's  Select  Miscellanies. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Among  the  non-conformist  clergymen  who 
were  driven  into  obscurity  during  the  persecu- 
tions in  England,  few  were  more  remarkable  for 
holiness  of  life  than  John  Flavel. 

No  less  truthfully  than  quaintly  he  illustrates 
the  conflicts  among  Christians  by  the  Fighting 
OP  TWO  Rams. 

^'Taking  notice  how  furiously  these  sheep,  which 
by  nature  are  mild  and  gentle,  did  yet,  like 
bulls,  push  each  other,  taking  advantage  by 
going  back  to  meet  with  a  greater  rage  and  fury; 
methought  I  saw  in  this  a  plain  emblem  of  the 
unchristian  contests  and  animosities  which  fall 
out  among  them  that  call  themselves  the  people 
of  God,  who  are  in  Scripture  also  styled  sheep 
for  their  meekness  and  innocency ;  and  yet, 
through  the  remaining  corruptions  that  are  in 
them,  thus  do  they  push  each  other.  ***** 

The  fighting  of  these  sheep  doth  in  two  re- 
spects notably  comport  with  the  sinful  parties  of 
contending  Christians,  viz  :  that  in  this  fight  they 
engage  with  their  heads  one  against  another  : 
and  what  are  they  but  those  head-notionS;  or 


oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called,  that  have 
made  so  many  broils  and  uproars  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  ?  0  !  what  clashing's  have  these 
heady  opinions  caused  in  the  churches  ?  First 
heads,  and  then  hearts  have  clashed.  Christians 
have  not  distinguished  between  adversarius 
litis,  aad  personce ;  but  dipt  their  pens  and 
tongues  in  vinegar^and  gall,  shamefully  aspersing 
and  reproaching  one  another,  because  their  un- 
derstandings were  not  cast  into  one  mould,  and 
their  heads  all  of  a  bigness. 

That  which  is  observed  from  the  fighting  of 
sheep,  that  it  presages  foul  and  stormy  weather  ^ 
is  much  more  certainly  consequent  upon  the 
fighting  of  Christ's  sheep.''  F.  S.  R 

AN   EPISTLE,  OR  SALUTATION  IN  GOSPEL  LOVE. 

To  all  those,  wherever  scattered,  gathered,  or  situa- 
ted, who  believe  in  the  Light,  and  hold  the  profes- 
sion of  the  principles  of  Truth,  as  membt  rs  of  the 
Society  of  Friends, — or,  if  not  in  menabership,  yet 
uniting  in  heart,  and  acknowledging  the  same  Di- 
vine Light,  principle,  aud  guide  to  salvation, — grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,  be  multiplied  in  and  among  you. 

In  order  that  you  may  attain  to,  and  know 
this  heavenly  increase,  it  is  in  my  heart  to  ad- 
dress you  with  a  word  of  encouragement  to  faith- 
fulness, by  yielding  obedience  to  the  openings  and 
manifestations  of  this  Divine  Light,  in  your  own 
souls.  "  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches,"  and  unto 
every  sincere  heart,  that  is  desirous  of  being  a 
member  of  the  mystical  body,  or  church  of 
Christ — made  .up,  or  constituted  of  those  who 
fear  God,  and  work  righteousness,  out  of  every 
nation,  kindred,  tongue,  and  people. 

My  sheep  hear  my  voice,''  says  Christ,  and 
I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me."  "  And  a 
stranger  they  will  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
him,  because  they  know  not  the  voice  of  stran- 
gers." To  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  true 
Shepherd  from  every  counterfeit  that  may  arise 
in  the  imagination,  and  activity  of  the  creaturely 
will,  requires  deep  humility  and  stillness.  But 
in  a  state  of  silent  waiting,  as  the  mind  attains 
to  a  calm,  out  of  all  haste  and  anxiety,  a  clear 
discerning  is  known  between  the  Divine  impres- 
sion, the  opening  of  Light, — and  the  workings 
of  the  creaturely  powers  of  thought  and  imagi- 
nation. 

In  this  day  of  tumult  and  excitement,  great  is 
the  need  of  retiring  into,  and  abiding  in  the 
tent  of  quietude.  "  He  that  has  an  ear  to  hear,'*  ' 
may  thus  be  divinely  instructed  by  the  voice  of 
the  true  Shepherd,  who  is  ever  seeking  to  gath- 
er his  sheep  and  lambs  into  the  fold  of  safety 
and  peace.  And  is  not  his  direction  now,  as 
formerly,  Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(the  quiet  habitation)  until  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high  ?"  By  attending  carefully 
to  this  command,  and  waiting  ^'  for  the  promise 
of  the  Father,"  the  same  blessed  state  may  be 
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attained,  which  was  then  held  up  to  the  view  of 
the  disciples.  Ye  shall  receive  power  after 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth/' 

Every  believer  in  Christ,  who  is  a  practical 
disciple  or  scholar  in  his  school,  becomes  a  wit- 
ness of  his  spirit,  actuating,  ruling,  and  regulat- 
ing in  them.  The  cross  and  self-denial,  are 
lessons  that  bring  forth  fruits  of  humility  and 
meekness,  of  righteousness  and  peace;  and  thus 
the  sheep  of  Christ,  through  the  power  of  his 
spirit,  become  witnesses  of  his  resurrection  in 
them,  and  show  forth,  by  a  good  conversation, 
the  fruits  of  love,  of  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  mercy,  and  faith — the  very 
fruits  by  which  the  heavenly  Father  is  glorified, 
and  by  which  also  they  are  known  to  be  the 
disciples  of  Christ.  Not  only  do  these  fruits  of 
the  Christian  spirit  bear  witness  to  others  who 
also  dwell  in  a  state  of  quietness  and  confidence, 
("  Jerusalem  and  Judea,'^)  but  also  to  those  that 
are  afar  off  from  this  state  of  settlement  and 
peace,  comparable  to  ^'  Samaria,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.''  Oh  I  for  an  increase 
of  such  ^'lights  in  the  world  !"  such  practical 
witnesses  of  the  name  and  power  of  Christ!  such 
way-marks  to  sincere,  honest-hearted  inquirers, 
who  are  often  saying  in  secret,  who  will  show 
us  any  good  ? 

As  my  spirit  has  been  engaged  in  brotherly 
feeling,  and  tender  sympathy,  with  the  seed  of 
life,  in  my  fellow  professors  of  belief  in  Christ, — 
the  inward  anointing,  which  we  have  received 
of  the  Father, — I  have  felt  a  tender  regard  for 
those  who  are  remotely  situated  from  the  body, 
or  society  of  those  of  like  precious  faith, — who 
not  only  ^<  behold,"  but  feel  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity."  Not  being  now  able  to  visit  in  person 
those  scattered  abroad  in  remote  places  on  this 
continent,  my  mind  is  drawn  forth  thus  to  address 
them  in  the  feelings  of  gospel  love,  and  to  ex- 
press my  desires  for  their  encouragement,  and 
advancement  in  the  Christian  path, — the  path 
of  self-denial,  the  way  of  well-doing,  and  of 
peace,  settlement,  and  stability. 

To  you,  dear   friends,  awakened  and  en- 
lightened to  see  this  path,  and  quickened  to  feel, 
at  seasons,  living  desires  to  be  found  walking 
therein,  but  who  are  often  tried  and  discouraged, 
by  reason  of  your  lonesome  situation, — to  you 
is  the  word  of  encouragement  to  be  faithful. 
Mind  the  Light,  that  has  opened  your  eyes  to  see 
the  beauty  of  holiness.    Listen  to  the  voice  of 
this  Monitor  within,  that  calls  you  to  follow  it, 
in  the  way  of  watchfulness  and  self-denial — that 
I  invites  you  to  take  the  yoke  of  restraint  upon 
,  all  the  inclinations,  passions  and  customs,  that 
i  may  have  led  you  into  the  way  of  error  and 
4  trouble — and  that  shows  you  the  path  of  meek- 


ness and  lowliness  of  heart,  is  the  path  of  true 
peace  to  the  soul.  Thus,  as  you  walk  in  the 
Light,  you  will  become  more  and  more  the  chil- 
dren of  Light ;  increasing  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  growing  in  grace.  Your  lights  will  so  shine 
among  men,  that  others  seeing  your  good  works 
and  upright  conversation,  will  glorify  the  Father 
by  their  convincement  and  acknowledgement  of 
the  same  precious  principles  of  Truth,  that  in 
you  and  through  you,  bring  forth  much  fruit, 
and  give  evidence  of  your  being  disciples  of 
Christ,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth. 

In  some  of  my  travels  for  the  promotion  of 
the  precious  cause  and  testimony  of  Truth,  I  have 
witnessed  the  joy  and  comfort  of  meeting  with 
kindred  spirits,  (though  personally  strangers) 
and  the  satisfaction  of  mingling  together  in  the 
mutual  feeling  of  the  renewings  of  that  love  and 
fellowship,  by  which  we  know,  as  the^  Apostle 
said,  that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren."  This  mutual 
comfort  and  refreshment  I  have  known,  tasted, 
and  felt,  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad — I  know  its 
reality  among  the  sincere,  dedicated  children  of 
the  heavenly  Father's  family.  Behold  my 
my  mother,  and  my  brethren,"  (said  the  blessed 
Jesus,  when  those  in  the  outward  relation  stood 
without,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him,  but  could 
not  gain  access  because  of  the  crowd,)  and  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  and 
said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is 
in  Heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother."  Precious  relationship  of  kindred 
minds !  whose  desire  is  to  do  the  heavenly  Fath- 
er's will,  to  be  walking  in  the  way  of  well-doing. 
And  the  life  and  food  of  this  living  desire  is 
pure  love  ] — love  to  God,  the  Fountain  of  good- 
ness, and  its  first  fruit,  love  one  unto  another. 

Hereby  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  unto  another." 
Where  this  love  abounds,  it  draws,  by  its  attract- 
ive influence,  those  kindred  minds  in  whom  it 
governs.  They  delight  often  to  be  together,  to 
commune  together — to  speak  often  one  to  anoth- 
er— as  members  of  one  family.  In  this  pure 
love,  and  heavenly  relationship,  is  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  our  religious  meetings  togeth- 
er, for  mutual  edification,  comfort,  and  encour- 
agement ;  and  also  the  source  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline, for  the  regulation  and  preservation  of 
such  a  family  of  love.  Where  meetings  are  held 
in  this  pure  love,  refreshment  is  felt  from  the 
Divine  presence  in  each  other's  company,  a 
sweet  communion  of  spirit  is  often  silently  wit- 
nessed, and  the  truth  of  this  declaration  is  expe- 
rienced :  As  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  does  the 
countenance  of  a  man  his  friend."  This  sharp- 
ening or  encouragement,  is  an  effect  of  that  pure 
friendship  and  love,  which  the  Creator  dispenses 
to  his  children,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
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society — the  help  of  one  another,  mutually  and 
reciprocally.  Hence,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  we 
perceive,  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone/'  Our  state  of  probation  here  is  such, 
that  as  social  beings,  we  are  made  help-meets  to 
one  another,  in  the  path  of  safety  and  peace, 
when  love  one  to  another  abounds,  as  between 
'■^  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother/'  The  draw- 
ing cords  of  this  love  inclines  kindred  spirits  to 
associate  together.  Hence,  religious  meetings 
are  formed.  And  although  but  two  or  three" 
should  thus  assemble  together,  in  pure  love,  and 
should  sit  down  in  silent  retirement,  to  wait  in 
the  spirit  of  their  minds  on  Him  who  is  a  Spirit, 
a  quickening  spirit,  yet  for  their  encouragement 
is  the  blessed  declaration  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 

there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Now,  to  you,- my  dear  brethren  and  sisters, 
whose  circumstances  and  situation  may  be,  in 
solitary  or  remote  places,  where  no  such  meet- 
ings are  established  or  often  held, — to  you  is  the 
expression  of  tender  sympathy,  in  order  to  en- 
courage you,  often  to  retire  in  your  minds,  to 
wait  upon  God,  for  the  renewal  of  your  spiritual 
strength  and  consolation.  And  as  your  hearts 
may  be  enlarged  in  the  Sowings  of  pure  love,  be 
encouraged  to  sit  down  with  your  families  or 
neighbors,  in  order  to  feel  together  the  incomes 
of  Divine  love  and  life.  Your  faithfulness  and 
dedication,  in  supporting  this  more  public  testi- 
mony of  your  love  to  God  and  one  to  another, 
may  be  blessed,  not  only  to  yourselves,  your 
children  and  families,  but  to  your  neighbors, 
and  to  the  spreading  and  increase  of  Truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  others.  One^  dedicated,  sincere 
mind,  though  in  a  child  or  young  person,  has 
been  instrumental  to  the  gathering  of  many  to 
the  pure  principle  of  light  and  grace,  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  others  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
truth,  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

Oh  then,  dear  friends,  be  stimulated,  encour- 
aged, and  strengthened,  to  attend  singly  to  the 
openings  of  the  Light,  the  precious  gift  that  is 
in  you.  Dwell  in  humility,  meekness  and  lowli- 
ness of  mind  ;  so  will  the  Lord  teach  you  of  his 
ways,  and  guide  you  in  the  midst  of  the  paths 
of  true  and  sound  judgment ;  in  order  that  he 
may  cause  them  that  love  him  to  inherit  sub- 
stance,— and  that  he  may  fill  their  treasures  with 
the  good  things  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  which 
consists  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
holy  Spirit. 

Although  the  preceding  views  and  remarks  are 
addressed  to  those  in  solitary  or  remote  situa- 
tions, yet  are  they  intended  equally  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  sincere-hearted,  however  locally 
circumstanced.  For  there  are  such  who  feel 
solitary,  even  in  the  midst  of  company — and  who 
go  mourning  on  their  way  as  though  they  were 
alone,  in  a  wilderness  journey.  May  these  hold 
fast  the  word  of  lamb-like  patience,  in  this  sea- 


son of  trial,  and  not  be  cast  down  nor  dismayed 
— for  in  due  time,  ^'  he  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him." — J.  Comly. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer- 
William  Savery  is  one  of  those  whose  influ- 
ence has  not  yet  passed  away,  who  was  a  noble 
and  consistent  advocate  of  the  cause  of  truth  and] 
righteousness,  and  the  following  circumstance  is 
worthy  of  preservation,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
sufiiciency  of  that  internal  guidance  of  the  spirit 
which,  from  the  rise  of  this  society,  has  been  its 
distinguishing  feature.  It  was  related  very  im 
pressively  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  a  Friend,  then  residing  in  Maryland 
He  was  an  apprentice  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
at  the  time  to  which  reference  is-  made,  and  his 
mind  being  very  seriously  impressed,  he  had 
been  going  round  to  several  different  places  of 
worship,  hoping  among  some  of  them  to  find  what 
his  soul  was  seeking  for.  On  a  Seventh  day 
evening  his  mind  being  much  exercised  on  this 
subject,  he  went  into  an  engine  house,  the  door 
of  which  was  open,  and  in  that  seclusion  put  up 
his  petition  for  guidance  as  to  which  society  of 
religious  professors  he  should  join  himself  to;  and 
asked  for  this  sign — that  in  whatever  congre 
gation  he  was  assembled,  the  text  of  the  minister 
might  be,  Ptender  to  Cjsesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  his. 
Previously  to  this  he  had  never  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  Friends ;  but  on  the  following  morning 
went  to  Wilmington  Meeting,  and  took  his  seat 
up  stairs  facing  the  preacher's  gallery.  Th 
feelings  of  the  foregoing  evening  were  present 
with  him,  and  he  was  very  observant  of  all  that 
occurred.  After  a  time  the  meeting  became 
settled,  and  a  season  of'  silence  followed;  the 
the  door  opened  and  two  Friends  came  in  whc 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gallery.  His  attea- 
tion  was  especially  turned  to  them,  believing  thej 
were  the  ministers  ;  when  after  another  interva. 
of  silence, 'one  of  them  arose,  (whom  he  after 
wards  found  to  be  WiHiam  Savery.)  His  head 
was  bent  down  at  first,  but  he  gradually  raised 
it  until  he- looked  up  to  where  Thomas  was  sit 
ting,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  "  until  the  focus 
of  his  eye  exactly  met  mine,"  when  he  said. 
Render  to  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's 
and  to  thy  God  the  things  which  are  his,"  and 
sat  down.  Thomas  said,  when  relating  it,  '^you 
may  imagine  what  my  feelings  were,  during 
another  time  of  quietness."  William  Savery  thee 
rose  again  and  told  Friends  why  he  hi  d  not  been 
able  to  gather  with  them  at  the  appointed  time;; 
that  he  had  no  expectation  of  being  there  until 
the  foregoing  evening,  when  the  requisition  to 
attend  that  meeting  was  felt,  in  compliance  with 
which  he  had  risen  early  and  rode  from  Philadel- 
phia that  morning.    He  then  preached  a  most 
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impressive  sermon,  in  which  the  apprentice  boy's 
condition  was  so  plainly  portrayed  that  he  said, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  so  i  f  he  had 
known  me  all  my  life.''  W. 
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One  of  our  Subscribers  has  sent  us  the  fellow- 
ing  essay,  as  the  effusion  of  a  juvenile  pen. 

Ed. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 

Across  memory's  magic  page  the  shadows  of 
the  past  are  flitting.  From  its  deepest  recesses 
that  mysterious  power  has  pictured  and  called 
up  almost  into  present  existence  moments  that 
have  gone  forever.  How  distinctly  mirrored 
are  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  even  impulses  that 
governed  a  former  period. 

How  swiftly  the  years  fly,  irresistibly  hastening 
us  onward  towards  the  close  of  existence.  We 
should  endeavor  so  to  live  that  each  passing  day 
shall  bring  us  so  much  nearer  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  for  which  life  is  given.  Amid  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  every-day  existence  we  for- 
get that  we  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  fascinations  of  earth  and  to  leave 
them  forever.  A  few  more  hours,  days  or  years 
mai/  be  ours,  and  they  ma;^  not ;  how  important 
then  that  every  moment  should  be  properly  em- 
ployed, so  that  when  called  upon  to  render  an 
account  of  our  lives,  not  one  moment  may  be  re- 
corded, lost. 

2c?  mo.  18.57. — Life  to  most  is  an  alternation 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  few,  if  any  pass  through 
this  '^dim  dawn  of  being"  without  experiencing 
either. 

How  many  there  are  who  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being"  upon  this  ball  of  earth  with- 
out scarcely  thinking  for  what  glorious  purpose 
life  is  given  :  that  this  frail  tenement  of  clay  is 
but  the  transient  habitation  of  the  immortal  soul 
while  it  is  preparing  to  enjoy  infinitely  purer 
and  higher  pleasures  than  the  earthly  mind  is 
capable  of.  Oh,  what  lasting,  what  undying  in- 
terest should  be  excited  in  each  one  of  our  hearts 
to  live  for  the  future  ;  not  to  employ  our  time 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  the  passing  mo- 
ment, but  to  follow  those  employments  which  are 
calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  above  mere  earthly 
enjoyments,  and  as  it  were,  bring  heaven  upon 
earth;  to  create  that  pleasure  which  depends  not 
on  outward  circumstances,  but  is  within,  which 
i«  constantly  elevating  the  soul,  making  it  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  more  and  more  the  beauties 
and  harmonies  of  the  material  world.  We  shall 
thus  leafn  to  derive  instruction  and  happiness 
from  the  very  humblest  of  nature's  works. 


The  productions  of  art,  as  finely  chiseled  mar- 
ble, or  some  delicate  painting  j  are  admired  and 
extolled :  thousands  travel  many  miles  to  ex- 
amine them,  while  they  are  surrounded  by  thiogs 
much  more  wonderful.  They  are  living,  think- 
ing and  acting  without  one  thought  of  the  un- 
raveled my.4teries  of  nature,  of  the  complicated 
structure  which  produces  even  the  simplest  act 
of  the  will.  While  contemplating  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  a  piece  of  sculpture,  or  of  some  life- 
like picture  which  almost  seems  to  live  and 
breathe  on  canvass,  how  the  soul  is  lifted  up, 
seeming  to  feel  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  pure  and 
bright  existence,  but  how  much  more  beautiful 
is  the  original  of  these  imitations  where  we  can 
see  in  reality  the  expressions,  the  varying  tints 
and  blending  colors :  these  excite  but  passing 
notice,  because  so  common.  It  is  to  the  beauties 
of  the  natural  world  that  we  need  to  direct  our 
mind.  The  wild  flower  is  more  beautiful  in  its 
native  simplicity,  than  the  highly  cultivated 
exotic,  which  if  it  but  receive  the  breath  of 
heaven  too  roughly  will  droop  and  die. 

A  mind  that  is  cultivated  to  admire  the  beau- 
tiful, whether  in  the  small  or  great,  to  appreciate 
the  good,  to  reverence  the  divine,  and  to  act  the 
right,  has  a  spring  of  happiness  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  adverse  circumstances  of  life. 


Makried, — At  the  residence  of  Sarah  Twining  in 
Wri^ht  town,  on  the  l2th  inst.,  according  to  the  order 
of  Friends,  Edward  Atkinson,  to  Lizzie  H.  Twining, 
both  of  Wrightstown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


The  following  notice  of  the  death  of  our  friend 
Moses  Sheppard,  from  a  Baltimore  paper,  has 
been  handed  us  for  insertion  in  our  columns  : — 

Moses  Sheppard,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  wealthy,  well-known  and  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Baltimore,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  on  First  day,  the  1st  inst.  a6 
the  ripe  age  of  84  years. 

For  some  months  past  the  gradual  physical  de- 
cay, consequent  upon  so  prolonged  a  life,  admon- 
ished him  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  he 
prepared  to  meet  it  with  calmness  and  serenity. 
His  earlier  years  were  marked  by  great  business 
energy,  a  prudent  thrift,  and  undeviating  recti- 
tude. The  son  of  parents  in  humble  circumstan- 
ces, he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  In 
the  year  1800  he  left  his  father's  home,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore — a  log  hut  with  an  earthen 
floor — and  engaged  himself  as  an  errand  boy  in 
a  grocQry  store  kept  by  John  Mitchell,  in  Cheap- 
side,  from  which  station  he  was  elevated  by  his 
employer  to  that  of  clerk,  and  after  being  a  part- 
ner in  the  establishment  for  some  years,  continu- 
ed subsequently  the  business  on  his  own  account. 
With  the  handsome  fortune  thus  won  by  patience 
and  unwearied  industry,  he  retired  to  private  life, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood. 
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How  sooQ  after  this  he  began  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  income  to  philanthropic  purposes  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn ;  nor  do  we  im- 
agine, from  the  secresj  he  imposed  upon  those 
whom  he  selected  as  his  almoners,  it  would  be 
possible  to  correctly  ascertain.  An  utter  enemy 
to  show,  parade  and  ostentation,  he  pursued  the 
noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,  doing  good  by 
stealth,^'  and  rigidly  enjoining  that  his  acts  of 
benevolence  should  remain  unknown  not  only  to 
the  world  at  large,  but  to  the  recipents  of  his 
bounty.  Many  orphan  children  and  young  girls, 
thrown  early  upon  the  world  for  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  have  reason  to  bless  their 
secret  protector  and  benefactor.  Some  he  educa- 
ted and  supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  until  they 
were  capable  of  maintaining  themselves.  To 
others  he  advanced  sums  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  engage  in  business  in  a  moderate  way,  but  al- 
most invariably  dispensed  his  charities  through 
a  medium  which  left  those  who  were  thus  reliev- 
ed in  entire  ignorance  of  the  benevolent  donor. 

Moses  Sheppard  was  a  man  who  abhorred 
shams.  He  was  a  plain,  blunt  man ;  quiet  in  his 
habits,  vigorous  in  thought  and  speech,  but  yet 
concealing  beneath  a  calm,  passionless  exterior, 
the  sweetest  and  tenderest  sympathies.  He  was 
a  true  friend  to  the  colored  race,  and  though 
averse  to  Abolitionism  in  the  acrid  and  danger- 
ous form  it  has  assumed  of  late  years  at  the 
North,  was  ever  ready,  with  his  purse  and  his 
counsel,  to  aid  the  Colonization  cause,  of  which 
association  he  was  for  many  years  a  prominent, 
active,  and  useful  member.  One  of  those  who 
partook  of  his  bounty  was  young  McGrill,  the  son 
of  a  former  teacher  in  the  African  Church,  in 
Sharp  street.  This  young  man  he  sent  to  Mas- 
sachusetts to  study  the  science  of  medicine,  and 
subsequently  aided  in  emigrating  to  Liberia, 
where  he  has  since  become  a  prominent  mer- 
chant. A  vessel,  lately  built  at  this  port  for  Dr. 
McGill,  bears  the  name  of  Moses  Sheppard,  in 
commemoration  of  the  generous  patron  to  whom 
he  owed  his  education  and  advance  in  life. 

Moses  Sheppard  was  never  married.  But 
though  a  bachelor,  he  took  much  more  pleasure 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  express  in  gathering 
his  friends  about  him  in  a  social,  unobtrusive 
way,  and  in  listening  to,  and  participating  in, 
their  conversation.  Self-educated  himself,  he  was 
yet  a  profound  and  vigorous  thinker  and  a  terse 
writer.  His  literary  acqusitions  were  extensive, 
but  he  was  best  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
those  authors  whose  writings  were  most  like  his 
own  metaphysical  turn  of  mind. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  his  long  and  useful 
life,  is  the  bequest  he  has  made  for  the  founding 
of  an  Insane  Asylum,  in  the  vicinity  of  Balti- 
more ;  a  charter  for  which,  skilfully  drawn  up 
by  J.  y.  L.  McMahon,  Esq.,  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland  some  four  years  ago. 
To  this  object,  after  the  payment  of  certain  sums 


to  the  Colonization  Society,  to  his  relations  an 
friends,  he  has  bequeathed  the  larger  proportioi 
of  a  fortune,  estimated  at  |600,000,  and  const: 
tuted  the  following  gentlemen  trustees  under  tht 
act  of  incorporation  : — John  Saurin  Norris,  Pre 
sident  of  the  Board,  David  M.  Ferine,  Dr.  Bile}^ 
Richard  H.  Townsend,  Grerard  H.  Reese,  anc 
Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  leaving  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  decease  of  the  testator  to  be  filled 
by  the  Board. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  will,  the  Institution 
is  to  be  located  near  Baltimore,  and  to  be  free  tc 
all  sects  and  denominations,  except  in  the  event 
of  its  being  crowded ;  when  preference  is  to  b 
given  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Tht 
executors  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provision; 
of  the  will,  are  David  M.  Ferine  and  Richarc 
H.  Townsend. 

Mr.  Sheppard  has  indicated  his  design  in  pri 
vate  instructions  to  the  trustees  more  fully  thai 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  will,  and  such  of  thes 
as  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  community  w 
propose  to  reproduce,  as  soon  as  the  sanction  c 
the  board  can  be  obtained.  We  shall  probab] 
take  occasion  also  to  republish  essential  portion 
of  the  will  after  it  has  been  entered  for  probate 
As  he  had  already  provided  very  handsomely 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  for  various  friend 
and  relatives,  the  bequests  it  contains  do  not  ex 
press  the  entire  amount  of  his  testimonials  am. 
remembrances. 

His  manuscripts,  of  which  there  are  a  largt 
number,  he  has  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  his 
friend  and  executor,  Richard  H.  Townsend.  His 
library,  containing  many  valuable  works,  his  fur- 
niture, and  his  collection  of  African  curiosities, 
are  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  time  arrives 
when  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  asylum  he 
has  so  nobly  provided  for,  and  which,  is  to  re- 
main forever  a  distinct  and  separate  institution 
from  any  other  already  in  existence,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  founded. 

Mr.  Sheppard  retained  full  possession  of  hi; 
faculties  to  within  twenty- four  hours  of  his  de 
cease.  As  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  because 
characteristic  of  this  remarkable  man,  we  close 
this  narrative  by  recording  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred some  three  weeks  previous  to  his  death. 

Being  under  the  impression  that  his  eye-sight 
was  growing  dim,  he  called  for  a  pen  and  ink. 
and  ruling  with  his  own  hand  three  well  marked 
lines  upon  the  paper  placed  before  him,  wrote  the  i 
following  words  : 

The  law  of  progression  is  probably  a  law  oi 
organization  of  slow  development.'^ 

After  reading  what  he  had  written,  he  turned 
to  one  who  stood  by  his  side,  and  said  :  I  could 
say  mora,  but — it  is  too  late" — and  he  threw 
down  his  pen  never  to  resume  it  again. 

In  contests  among  men,  the  party  doing  the 
most  wrong  is  commonly  harder  to  be  reconciled 
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,han  he  who  has  suffered  the  most  wrong.  The 
'''"tji'eason  is,  he  has  a  quarrel  with  himself,  which 


::!1S1 

Jre. 


nakes  him  doubly  irritable. 


Extracts    from    "  Serious    Considerations    to  the 
Society  of  Friends"  in  the  year  1800. 

,0N  SUPERSTITION. 

It  doubtless  requires  great  care  in  removing 
he  covering,  that  we  do  not  injure  the  tree. 
5o  although  I  earnestly  wish  to  see  the  removal 
f  superstition,  I  desire  to  behold  it  done  with 
,  cautious  hand  ;  lest,  from  the  misapplication  of 
ubstantial  truths,  any  should  run  themselves 
ato  confusion,  and  thus  injure  themselves,-  and 


-'^"s  etard  the  progress  of  the  cause  they  wish  to 
^iii'ii  (remote  ;  for  it  is  a  just  observation,  that  some 
f  the  most  important  truths  lie  within  a  hair's 
ireadth  of  most  dangerous  errors.  Such  is  the 
'  'Lfl4arrow  path  for  reformers  to  walk  in,  if  they 
Hsh  to  be  really  useful  to  mankind.  Infidelity 
n  one  hand,  and  superstition  on  the  other,  are 
angerous  rocks  upon  which  the  Christian  may 
e  wrecked  in  his  passage  through  life,  if  he  is 
ot  cautiously  on  his  guard  against  dangers  on 
ither  hand. 

Superstition  is  generally  rather  an  error  of 
he  judgment,  while  the  heart  retains  a  consider- 
ble  share  of  sincerity ;  and  in  this  situation,  there 
i  a  great  aptness  to  receive  without  examination; 
lius  customs  are  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
on  to  another  without  undergoing  any  inquiry, 
lany  do  not  look  at  the  rational  motives  which 
iight  have  occasioned  a  practice  to  have  been  at 
rst  established.  They  only  look  whether  it  be 
a  ancient  practice,  and  then  'adopt  it,  as  if  a 
ractice,  because  it  is  of  some  antiquity,  must 
8  right. 

Each  generation  and  every  individual  are 
oiind  to  search  out  truth  for  themselves;  and  I 
now  of  no  superior  advantages  which  former 
.ges  had  to  find  out  truth,  which  we  may  not 
cquire  in  the  present  day,  through  a  diligent 
earch,  conducted  with  seriousness,  and  due 
aution.  But  taking  up  matters  on  the  score  of 
^adition,  accommodates  the  natural  indolence  of 
lan,  and  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
reams  of  profit  and  of  pleasure,  free  from  the 
iterruption  of  thinking  for  himself.  Many  fall 
ito  this  snare,  and  may  be  said  quietly  to  sleep 
way  their  time,  and  almost  to  forfeit  the  privi- 
ige  of  rational  beings. 
The  apostles  were  truly  valuable  characters  in 
lost  respects,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  free 
"om  superstition. 

Succeeding  generations,  instead  of  doing  away 
lis  superstition  have  gradually  added  to  the 
eap ;  so  that  now  by  accumulation,  it  has  in- 
reased  to  a  prodigious  size.  It  has  become  a 
latter  of  great  reproach  to  attempt  to  point  it 
iit,  or  to  remove  this  rubbish  accumulated 
irough  many  generations,  under  which  truth 


lies  buried;  yet  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
done. 

Reformers  in  every  age  have  been  stigmatized 
with  the  name  of  heretics,  and  the  reproach  is 
still  continued;  but  I  hope  some,  will  from  time 
to  time  be  raised  up  who  will  dare  to  speak  out 
with  firmness,  and  expose  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity  wherever  they  may 
appear. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  the  intelligencer,  No.  45,  I  observed  some 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  exerting  due  influence 
for  the  repeal  of  the  odious  fugitive  slave  act  of 
1850,  to  which  my  feelings  responded.  After 
reading  the  article,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  if 
under  the  operation  of  this  law,  some  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  our  Friends  had  fallen  victims  to  it, 
and  were  experiencing  the  bitterness  of  southern 
bondage,  whether  silence  and  inaction  would 
have  been  obtained  for  the  space  of  six  years,  as 
if  all  was  well  ?  Nay  ;  we  should  have  looked 
for  the  very  stones  to  have  cried  out ! Fer- 
vent, earnest,  and  eloquent  appeals  on  their  be- 
half would  have  been  made  to  public  feeling — 
Legislative  bodies  would  have  been  called  upon 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  by  petitions  and 
protests,  to  repeal  so  unjust  a  law,  at  the  earliest 
period  possible.  But  the  case  is  different — 
widely  different  with  the  colored  man.  Instead 
of  one  hundred,  there  are  over  three  millions  of 
these  suffering  bondmen,  the  subjects  of  this 
cruel  law,  enacted  purposely  for  returning  into 
bondage  any  one  of  them  who  attempts  to  escape. 
Are  not  these  sufferers  our  brethren  ?  Are 
they  not,  with  ourselves,  objects  of  divine  regard? 
Are  they  not  as  fully  entitled  to  liberty  as  we  ? — 
Then  how  shall  we  be  indifferent  to  their  wrongs 
and  sufferings,  if  possessed  of  Christian  feeling 
and  sympathy  ? 

The  colored  man  has  long  been  placed  in  a 
degraded,  despised  position,  and  we  have  become 
familiarized  to  seeing  him  in  that  condition. 
This,  1  believe,  has  greatly  tended  to  lessen  our 
detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the  system.  But 
this  does  not  diminish  our  accountability.  It  is 
our  own  fault  that  the  slave  does  not  occupy  a 
more  respectable  position.  He  made  not  himself 
a  bondman,  neither  is  he  satisfied  in  that  condi- 
tion— but  is  compelled  to  remain  a  slave,  by  le- 
gal provision,  even  should  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
life.  Is  such  a  state  of  things  no  occasion  for 
serious  and  solemn  reflection 

Now  suppose  the  Society  of  Friends  should 
move  with  the  same  Christian  concern  against 
the  system  of  slavery  as  if  a  part  of  its  members 
were  the  victims  : — each  Yearly  Meeting  feeling 
that  they  had  an  important  duty  to  perform  on 
behalf  of  their  suffering  brethren — and  under 
the  influence  of  divine  love,  aiming  at  the  same 
worthy  object,  would  speak  the  same  language, 
the  language  of  justice  and  truth,  with  words 
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that  would  penetrate  the  hardest  heart.  Who 
can  believe  that  such  labors  would  not  be  crowned 
with  a  blessing  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe 
that  a  concern  and  action  on  the  part  of  Friends, 
commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion, 
and  in  agreement  with  our  high  profession,  would 
reach  the  just  witness  in  the  hearts  of  other 
professing  Christians — so  that  they  too  would 
feel  induced  to  bear  their  testimony  more  ear- 
nes-tly  against  man's  claiming  property  in  his 
fellow  man  ? 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a 
complicated  system  of  injustice  and  inhumanity 
could  long  continue,  were  there  a  sufficiently  deep 
concern  and  action  for  its  abolishment  on  the 
part  of  those  only  who  are  professedly  and  in 
feeling  opposed  to  such  an  aggression  upon  lib- 
erty. . 

Admitting  the  foregoing  views  to  be  correct, 
what  a  heavy  responsibility  attaches  to  individu- 
als, to  religious  societies,  to  Legislative  bodies, 
and  States,  for  so  long  a  continuance  of  slavery 
with  its  vast  train  of  evils.  Does  not  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  the  best  interests  of 
the  slave  and  his  master,  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  the  testimony  of  truth  in 
the  heart,  all  combine  in  requiring  more  faithful 
Christian  labor,  for  the  termination  of  so  great 
and  so  wide  spread  an  evil  ? — may  none  of  us 
strive  to  quiet  our  consciences,  by  adopting  the 
plea  of  Cain — Am  I  my  brother's  keeper." 

D.  I. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Slst  of  First  mo.,  1857. 


throne,"  and  the  "  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  th 
throne,"  God  with  us  "  shall  be  the  burden  ( 
thy  song  forever." 

Is  Christ  onr  Immanuel? — God  with  us 
Then  let  us  take  care  that  we  are  with  him- 
coming  to  him  habitually  in  acts  of  faith  an 
love — walking  with  him  and  before  him  ; 
shall  he  be  to  us  all  in  all,  the  strength  of  oi) 
heart,  and  our  portion  forever. 


MAXIMS  OP  CONFUCIUS. 

The  wise  man  does  not  speak  of  all  he  doei 
but  he  does  nothing  that  cannot  be  spoken  o: 
Attention  to  small  things  is  the  economy  of  vi 
tue. — Railery  is  the  lightning  of  calumny.- 
Man  may  bend  to  virtue,  but  virtue  cannot  ben 
to  man. — Repentance  is  the  spring  of  virtue. - 
Virtue  does  not  give  talents,  but  it  supplies  the 
place.  Talents  neither  give  virtue  nor  suppl 
the  place  of  it. — Ceremony  is  the  smoke  of  frienc 
ship. — The  pleasure  of  doing  good  is  the  onl 
one  that  never  werirs  out. — The  trep  overthrow! 
by  the  wind,  had  more  branches  th-an  roots. - 
The  dog  in  the  kennel  barks  at  his  fleas,  but  th 
dog  who  is  hunting  does  not  feel  them. — Receiii 
your  thoughts  as  guests,  and  treat  your  desire 
as  children. — The  prison  is  shut  night  and  daj 
and  yet  it  is  always  full ;  the  temples  are  aiwa^ 
open,  and  yet  you  find  no  one  in  them. 


COAL  OIL. 


^'  GOD  WITH  US.  ' 

God  with  us  !  with  ourselves  !  How  inspiring 
the  doctrine !  Art  thou  a  pilgrim  walking  in 
perplexed  ways?  He  is  thy  guide.  In  all 
thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  paths."  Thou  art  a  creature  of  affliction  and 
sorrow.  He  is  with  thee  as  thou  passcst  through 
the  water  and  through  the  fire.  Call  upon 
him  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  and  he  shall  deliver 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  him."  Thou  art 
tempted.  But  he  is  thy  shield  and  thy  strong 
tower.  Dost  thou  feel  thy  own  littleness  and 
insignificance?  Thy  God  thinketh  upon  thee. 
"  The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 
*'Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 
Thou  mayest  be  little  and  unknown  among  men, 
but  a  precious  diadem  in  the  hands  of  thy  God. 

He  is  nigh  unto  thee  in  all  that  thou  callest  on 
him  for." 

Various  and  changing  may  be  the  scenes 
through  which  thou  passest.  But  all  shall  be 
tempered  by  his  wisdom  for  thine  own  advan- 
tage. "Ail  things  work  together  for  good  unto 
them  that  love  him."  Thou  shalt  die.  And 
when  thou  walkest  through  the  valley  and  sha- 
dow of  death,  he  shall  be  with  thee.  A.nd 
while  adoring     Him  that   sitteth   upon  the 


Lubricating  and  burning  oil  from  coal  appeal 
likely  to  become  an  important  article  of  genen 
consumption.  The  chemists  of  the  bituminoi 
coal  region  would  do  well  to  devote  considerab 
attention  to  this  matter,  which  is  already  the  sul 
ject  of  several  patents.  The  Messrs.  Cairns 
Cloverport,  Ky.,  have  twelve  large  retorts  i 
operation  preparing  oil  from  the  very  highly  bit 
minous  Breckenridge  coal,  and  have  made  a  bi 
for  the  contract  of  supplying  our  lighthouse 
The  Lighthouse  Board  has  ordered  one  of  tl; 
lighthouses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  to  I 
lighted  with  it,  in  order  to  test  its  quality,  whic 
is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Yvinte: 
strained  oil  now  in  u^e.  The  Company  has  o 
fered  to  supply  it  at  one  dollar  per  gallon.  * 


LONG  AND    SHORT  DAYS. 

At  Berlin  and  London,  the  longest  day 
sixteen  hours  and  a  half;  at  Stockholm, 
longest  day  has  eighteen  and  a  half  hours ; 
Hamburg,  the  longest  day  has  seventeen  hou 
and  the  shortest  seven  ;  at  St.  Petersburg,  tl 
longest  day  has  nineteen,  and  the  shortest  fi 
hours ;  at  Tornea,  in  Finland,  the  longest  da 
has  twenty-one  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shor 
est  two  hours  and  a  half,  at  Wanderhus,  in  Noi 
way,  the  day  lasts  from  the  21st  of  May  to  th 
22d  of  July,  without  interruption  ;  and  at  Spitt 
bergen,  the  longest  day  is  three  months  and  a  hal 
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"THIRTY-FIVE.'' 

The  summit  of  my  life  is  gained, 
And  on  its  crowning  point  1  stand, 
With  panting  breath,  and  vision  strained 
To  view  beneath  the  extended  land; 
A  line  of  light,  along  the  clouds, 
The  distant  shore  of  Canaan  lies, 
Resplendent  through  the  veil,  that  shrouds 
The  future  from  these  mortal  eyes. 

Below,  arrayed  in  living  green, 
Lies  childhood's  vales  serenely  fair. 
And  flowers,  too  plentiful  to  glean. 
Spring  up  in  wild  luxuriance  there  ; 
There,  golden  moments  are  the  sands 
That  tinkle  through  the  glass  of  Time, 
And  joyous  hours,  with  love-linked  hands, 
Keep  pace  to  many  a  merry  chime  ! 

How  sweet  it  was  to  he — ere  yet 

Its  import  sounded  in  mine  ear. 

Ere  care,  or  sorrow,  or  regret 

Had  weighed  mine  eyelids  with  a  tear. 

Ere  yet  within  the  shapening  mould 

Life's  unformed  purposes  were  cast, 

Ere  the  ascending  pathway  told 

That  youth's  enchanted  bound  was  past. 

Within  that  path,  how  many  a  snare 
Was  laid  to  turn  my  feet  aside, 
How  many  a  contrite  tear  and  prayer, 
Does  many  a  secret  recess  hide  ! 
How  many  an  unmarked  battle  field 
Lies  scattered  o'er  this  upward  road; 
Where  sorely  pressed,  or  forced  to  yield. 
My  piteous  cry  has  risen  to  God ! 

In  yonder  pass  I  met  a  band 
Of  doubts  that  swelled  like  Xerxes'  host ; 
And  fought  them  singly,  till  my  hand 
Grew  powerless,  and  the  day  was  lost ! 
Ah!  in  that  conflict  fierce  and  dread 
My  soul's  best  currents  ebbed  away, 
Till  feeling  and  desire  had  fled  ; 
And  this  was  life's  Thermopylae. 

As  by  the  wayside  I  was  left. 
Neglected,  helpless,  and  alone, 
Almost  of  consciousness  bereft, 
I  felt  a  mantle  o'er  me  thrown  ! 
A  soft  breath  played  upon  my  cheek, 
A  quick'ning  power  it  seemed  to  give, 
I  heard  a  voice  beside  me,  speak  • 
The  inspiring  wq|^  "  1  bid  thee  live," 

My  heart  once  more  within  me  burned. 
My  captive  fetters  were  unbound, 
Then  Hope  (a  stranger  guest)  returned, 
Victorious  palms  rny  temples  crovvned. 
And  from  my  heart  swelled  full  and  free 
A  hymn  of  praise,  like  Miriam's  song. 
Then  buried  'neath  the  engulfing  sea 
Lay  the  Egyptian's  scattered  throng  ! 

When  first  the  ascending  path  I  tried. 
And  found  life's  burden  hard  to  bear; 
Came  a  companion  to  my  side, 
My  onward  pilgrimage  to  share  ; 
Upon  his  strong  and  friendly  arm 
With  perfect  trust  I  learned  to  rest. 
He  warded  off  each  threat'ning  harm 
And  sheathed  my  sorrows  in  his  breast. 

Ah  !  then  how  swiftly  sped  the  hours. 
How  pleasant  grew  the  steep  ascent. 
We  climbed  the  rocks  to  gather  flowers. 
And  breathe  their  perfume  as  we  went, 


Springs  gushed  for  us  among  the  hills. 
And  mossy  seats  for  rest  were  found. 
And  musical  with  laughing  rills 
Grew  the  once  thirsty  upland  ground. 

But  ah!  the  willing  arm,  whose  strength 
Was  my  support,  grew  weak  anon, 
And  "  weary  with  the  march"  at  length, 
It  failed  me,  and  1  walked  alone — 
Alone,  to  tread  life's  downward  slope 
Alone,  to  stand  on  Jordan  s  shore  ; 
Beyond  whose  waters,  Faith  and  Hope 
Have  promised,  we  shall  part  no  more. 

I  catch  the  sparkle  of  its  waves, 

As  on  this  Pisgah-height  I  stand, 

I  know  its  swelling  current  laves 

The  borders  of  the  "  Promised  Land," 

Where  throned  within  the  "  eternal  gates" 

Jerusalem  sits  pure  and  fair. 

And  everlasting  rest  awaits 

The  pilgrim  that  finds  entrance  there. 

Take  courage  then,  my  shrinking  soul, 
And  gird  thee  for  the  race  anew ; 
Think  only  of  thy  glorious  goal, 
Keep  but  thine  heritage  in  view  ! 
There  shall  all  questions  be  resolved. 
There  Faith  be  swallowed  up  in  Sight, 
Life's  unwrought  problem  there  be  solved 
In  characters  of  living  light! 
Ylth  mo.  25th,  1856.  M. 


ON  SEEING  A  PICTURE  REPRESENTING  A 
MOTHER  TEACHING  HER  CHILDREN. 

Gather  them  close  about  thee, 

While  yet  the  power  remains, 
Thou  canst  not  tell  how  long  the  heart 

These  passing  words  retains  ; — 
Ere  death  hath  loosed  thee  from  them. 

Speak  in  thy  tones  of  love 
Words,  which  the  thoughts  of  after  years 

May  to  fruition  move. 

Gather  them  close  about  thee — 

Oh  mother,  fond  and  young. 
Ere  in  their  ears  the  tempter's  song 

Ofwildering  guile  be  sung; — 
Ere  from  thine  earnest  teachings 

They  turn,  in  scorn,  apart. 
Oh,  hasten  thou  to  sow  thy  seed 

In  each  warm,  trusting  heart. 

Who  shall  foretell  the  harvest? 

Who  can  foresee  the  time. 
When  from  their  hearts  temptation  turns 

Bafiled  by  words  of  thine  ? 
Through  clouds  of  doubt  and  anguish 

That  come  o'er  every  one, 
A  mother's  holy  love  shall  be 

A  beacon  through  the  gloom. 

Like  seeds  that  long  were  buried, 

Turned  by  the  rude  ploughshare. 
These  words  of  thine  shall  sometime  rise 

And  glorious  fruitage  bear. 
Gather  them  close  about  thee — 

Too  soon  the  time  will  come, 
When  the  cold  world  usurps  the  heart 

That  clings  to  thee  and  home.  • 
Gather  them  near,  still  nearer. 

And  hovering  around,  above. 
Do  you  not  feel  the  blessing 

Of  an  Almighty  Love  ? 
These  hours  of  early  teachings 

Through  years  of  night  shall  shine  ; 
Gather  them  close  about  thee. 

While  yet  the  power  is  thine.  S. 
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BAYARD  TAYLOR  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

Visits  to  Ritter  and  Muegge — Berlin,  Hamburg 
and  Jjubeck. 

Correspondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Hamburg,  Nov.  29,  1856. 

While  in  Berlin  I  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Karl  Hit- 
ter, the  distinguished  geographer,  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  my  friend  Ziegler. 
I  found  him  at  his  rooms  overlooking  the  &en- 
darmmarkt,  and,  though  I  happened  to  call  dur- 
ing his  hours  of  study,  was  at  once  admitted. 
Through  two  rooms,  crammed  with  books  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  I  passed  to  his  workshop,  which 
was  furnished  in  the  same  manner  and  exhaled 
the  same  delightfully  infectious  odor  of  antique 
leather.  He  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  in  the 
midst  of  a  chaos  of  books  and  papers,  but  rose 
and  came  forward  as  I  entered.  Here  was  again 
a  massive  Teutonic  head,  larger  than  Humboldt's, 
but  not  so  symmetrically  balanced,  a  broad,  over- 
hanging brow,  shading  large  and  friendly  eyes, 
a  strong  nose,  and  one  of  those  ample,  irregular 
mouths,  in  which  the  expression  of  kindness  and 
goodness  atones  for  the  absence  of  beauty.  His 
hair  was  gray  and  thin,  for  he  must  have  seen  at 
least  sixty-five  summers,  but  his  tall  figure  was 
still  erect  and  full  of  strength.  The  dressing- 
gown  he  wore,  with  his  unbuttoned  collar  and 
bare  throat,  gave  a  certain  grace  and  dignity  to 
his  appearance,  not  unlike  that  which  belongs  to 
the  picture  of  Goethe  in  his  latter  days. 

Our  conversation  was  mostly  geographical, 
and  though  I  remained  but  half  an  hour,  through 
fear  of  interrupting  his  labors,  it  served  to  illus- 
trate his  immense  knowledge.  He  touched  upon 
the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars  and 
Thibetans,  the  Lapps  and  the  Samoyeds,  the 
Shillooks,  the  Dinkas  and  the  Bushmen,  de- 
scribed the  formation  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, the  climate  and  productions,  their  habits, 
laws  and  religions.  My  projected  journey  to 
Lapland  appeared  to  interest  him,  and  he  ad- 
vised me  to  notice  the  result  of  the  Swedish  mis- 
sionary labors  among  that  people,  and  to  contrast 
it  with  the  operation  of  similar  labors  in  India 
and  China.  The  interior  of  Swedish  Lappmark 
was,  he  admitted,  a  comparatively  unknown  re- 
gion, and  he  commended  my  design  of  visiting 
it  in  the  winter,  when  the  facilities  of  getting 
from  point  to  point  are  much  greater  than  in 
Summer,  and  the  Lapps  are  gathered  together  in 
their  villages.  He  recommended  the  work  of 
Leopold  von  Buch  as  the  best  description  of 
Norway  and  Lapland.  Bitter  is  now  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  a  Universal  Geography,  which, 
so  far  as  it  has  appeared,  far  surpasses  all  previ- 
ous works  of  the  same  character,  in  the  richness 
and  accuracy  of  its  information.  The  Germans 
are  undoubtedly  at  present  the  greatest  geogra- 
phers in  the  world,  and  the  French,  despite  their 
claims,  the  worst. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  letter  to  Theodor 


Mugge,  the  author  of  "Afraja''  and  Eric 
Randal. When  I  called  at  his  residence,  ac- 
cording to  a  previous  appointment,  a  pretty  little 
girl  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  opened  the  door. 
''Is  HerrDr.  Mugge  at  home?"  I  asked.  She 
went  to  an  adjoining  door  and  cried  out,  "Father, 
are  you  at  home  V'  "  Ja  wohl,"  answered  a 
sturdy  voice  ;  and  presently  a  tall,  broad-shoul 
dered,  and  rather  handsome  man  of  over  forty 
years  made  his  appearance.  He  wore  a  thick, 
brown  beard,  spectacles,  was  a  little  bald  about 
the  temples,  and  spoke  with  a  decided  North- 
German  accent.  His  manner  at  first  was  marked 
with  more  reserve  than  is  common  among  Ger- 
mans ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
more  than  once,  and  found  that  the  outer  shell 
covered  a  kernel  of  good  humor  and  good  feeling. 

Like  many  other  authors,  Mugge  has  received 
hardly  as  much  honor  in  his  own  country  as  he 
deserves.  His  ^-  Afraja,'^  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable romances  of  this  generation,  is  just 
beginning  to  be  read  and  valued.  He  was  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  translated  in  America,  where  five  or  six 
editions  were  sold  in  a  very  few  months.  I  could 
give  him  no  better  evidence  of  its  success  than 
the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  car- 
ried thirteen  miles  past  his  home,  on  a  New 
Haven  railroad  train,  while  absorbed  in  its  pa- 
ges. He  informed  me  that  the  idea  of  the  story 
was  suggested  to  him  during  his  residence  at 
Tromsoe,  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  where,  among 
some  musty  official  records,  he  found  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  trial  and  execution  of  a  Lapp  for 
witchcraft,  about  a  century  ago.  This  Lapp, 
who  was  a  sort  of  chieftain  in  his  clan,  had  been 
applied  to  by  some  Danish  traders  to  furnish 
them  with  good  wind  during  their  voyage.  He 
sold  them  breezes  from  the  right  quarter,  but 
the  vessel  was  wrecked  and  all  hands  .drowned. 
When  asked,  during  his  trial,  whether  he  had 
not  furnished  a  bad  instead  of  a  good  wind,  he 
answered  haughtily ;  "  Yes,  I  sold  thera  the 
bad  wind,  because  I  hated  them,  as  I  hate  you, 
and  all  the  brood  of  thieves  who  have  robbed 
me  and  my  people  of  our  land."  I  referred  to 
the  character  of  Niels  Helgestad,  and  spoke  of 
his  strong  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to  one 
of  our  Yankee  traders  of  the  harder  and  coarser 
kind.  Mugge  assured  me  that  I  would  find 
many  of  the  same  type  still  existing,  when  I 
should  visit  the  Lofoden  isles.  He  spent  v. 
Summer  among  the  scenes  described  in  ^'Afraja," 
and  his  descriptions  are  so  remarkably  faithful 
that  Alexander  Ziegler  used  the  book  as  his  best 
guide  in  going  over  the  same  ground  this  year. 

We  had  fog  and  rain  during  our  stay  in  Berlin, 
and  did  not  see  the  proud  capital  in  its  full 
splendor.  That  portion  lying  between  the  Bran- 
denburg Gate  and  the  Boyal  residence  is  nobly 
laid  out,  and,  for  the  most  part,  handsomely 
built.    The  avenue  "  Under  the  Lindens  "  is  on 
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a  much  more  grandiose  scale  than  the  Ludwiga- 
strasse  in  Munich,  (which  is  partly  copied  from 
it,)  but  has  not  the  same  rich  and  harmonious 
effect.  The  streets  of  Berlin  have  a  stiff,  bare, 
ostentatious  appearance,  corresponding  well  with 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Berlinese  are  held 
throughout  Germany.  The  populace,  even  at 
Kroll's  famous  theatre  and  beer  saloon  in  the 
Thiergarten,  have  a  grave,  sedate,  perked-up  air. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  warm,  joyous,  efferves- 
cent character  of  the  Viennese,  or  the  more 
heavy  and  beery,  but  still  honest,  familiarity  of 
the  Bavarians.  However,  I  will  not  judge  Ber- 
lin or  its  people  too  rashly,  for  I  hope  to  visit 
the  place  again  before  returning  home. 

I  went  of  course  to  the  Museum  and  saw  the 
Picture  Gallery,  which  contains  a  great  many 
good  pictures,  and  a  very  few  great  ones. — 
[Among  the  latter  are  Titian's  Christ  and  Correg- 
l  Igio's  Jupiter  and  To.    There  are  also  some  ad- 
Imirable  antiques  in  the  Sculpture  Gallery.  The 
I  jnew  Museum  is  probably  the  most  superb  insti- 
^  [tution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Everybody 
:.  Iknows  the  engravings  of  Kaulbach's  frescoes 
|(not  yet  finished)  which  illuminate  the  grand 
u  istaircase,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  forgive  the  Yan- 
l  idalism  of  Lepsius  when  I  saw  with  what  taste 
and  splendor  his  spoils  are  displayed. 

We  left  Berlin  on  the  29th,  and  came  directly 
lither,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  by  railroad.  I 
loticed  in  the  cars  a  new  contrivance  for  warm- 
ng  the  feet,  which  in  our  case  was  wholly  suc- 
jessful.    Long,  flat  boxes  of  tin  or  zinc,  covered 
|vith  carpeting  and  filled  with  hot  sand,  are  placed 
ipon  the  floor,  between  the  seats,  so  that  the 
)assengers  on  both  sides  can  make  use  of  them. 
iChese  boxes  were  mildly  warm  when  we  started, 
-  jmd  not  quite  cold  when  we  arrived  at  Hamburg, 
[sight  hours  afterward.    The  country  tJirough 
vhich  we  passed  is  easily  described;  as  it  was  one 
m varying  level,  scraggy  pine  forests  interchang- 
[Qg  with  snow-covered  fields,  and  occasionally  an 
iigly  village.    We  stopped  two  or  three  times  for 
firead  and  cheese,  beef-soup  and  (for  those  who 
equired  it)  brandy.    We  passed  through  the 
3rritories  of  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  without 
nowing  it,  and  finally,  on  hearing  marks  asked 
|0r  at  the  stations  instead  of  ^rosc/ie?i,  discovered 
fliat  we  were  approaching  Hamburg.    It  was  not 
o'clock,  but  we  were  already  in  the  North,  and 
5  much  twilight  as  could  be  got  out  of  a  sky 
eavy  with  snow  lighted  us  to  the  hotel. 
We  have  now  been  here  nearly  three  days,  en- 
J  peavoring  to  ascertain  something  about  the  best 
i  leans  of  getting  further.    After  perusing  news- 
ers,  consulting  bankers  and  post-office  clerks,  I 
□ally  telegraphed  to  Lubeck,  and  have  just  re- 
i  jived  an  answer  stating  that  the  Carl  Johan  will 
I   I  save  that  port  for  Stockholm  on  Monday,  Dec.  1. 
|;he  cost  of  sending  25  words  and  receiving  10 
I  answer,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  was  one  Prus- 
an  thaler  (about  72  cents.)    Winter  is  here  in 
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full  blast;  the  sleighs  are  in  the  streets,  the 
north  wind  is  keen,  and  the  mercury  has  fallen 
to  14^^.  Hamburg  has  more  of  the  picturesque 
than  most  trading  towns,  the  canals  cutting 
through  it  from  the  Alster  dam  to  the  Elbe,  re- 
minding one  of  Bruges.  The  great  fire  was  a 
great  improvement.  Splendid  streets,  raised  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  above  the  former  level,  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  old,  narrow  meandering  thorough- 
fares, and  Palladian  palaces  have  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  notched  house-gables.  It  is  a 
lively,  bustling,  cosmopolitan  place,  with  En- 
glish, French  and  German  signs,  oyster-cellars, 
sailors  of  all  nations  on  the  quays,  and  riotous 
dancing  every  night  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Paul. 
There  are  otherwise  no  remarkable  sights  to  see 
here,  which  is  quite  a  relief 

Lubeck,  Dec.  1,  1856. 

We  came  hither  from  Hamburg  in  darkness 
and  snow,  last  night.  The  Carl  Johan,  for 
Stockholm,  is  now  getting  steam  up,  in  order  to 
break  her  way  through  the  ice  of  the  Trave,  and 
we  are  summoned  to  be  on  board  in  an  hour. — 
Lubeck,  this  clear,  cold  morning,  charms  me 
more  than  any  other  German  town,  except  Nu- 
remburg,  with  which  it  has  frequently  been  com- 
pared. The  houses  of  three  centuries  ago  still 
line  its  streets,  which  run  up  and  down  the  slo- 
ping shores  of  the  Trave,  with  heavy  brick 
church -spires  dominating  over  them.  It  is  a 
small  place — only  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants— but  quaint,  friendly,  full  of  picturesque 
effects,  and  unspoiled  by  progress.  In  Summer, 
it  must  be  extremely  beautiful. 

The  porter,  speaking  a  frightful  Platdeutsch 
dialect,  has  come  for  our  baggage.  I  shall 
therefore  close  this  letter  with  a  motto  (adopting 
and  applying  it  at  the  same  time,)  which  I  found 
on  an  old  house  here — "It  is  impossible  to  please 
everybody.'^  b.  t. 


MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  A  LITERARY  TASTE. 

To  a  young  man  away  from  home,  frendless  and 
forlorn  in  a  great  city,  the  hours  of  peril  are  those 
between  sunset  and  bedtime  ;  for  the  moon  and 
stars  see  more  of  evil  in  a  single  hour  than  the 
sun  in  his  whole  day's  circuit.  The  poet's  visions 
of  evening  are  all  compact  of  tender  and  sooth- 
ing images.  It  brings  the  wanderer  to  his  home, 
the  child  to  his  mother's  arms,  the  ox  to  his  stall, 
and  the  weary  labourer  to  his  rest.  But  to  the 
gentle-hearted  youth  who  is  thrown  upon  the 
rocks  of  a  pitiless  city,  and  "  stands  homeless 
amid  a  thousand  homes,  "  the  approach  of  even- 
ing brings  with  it  an  aching  sense  of  loneliness 
and  desolation,  which  comes  down  upon  the  spirit 
like  darkness  upon  the  earth.  In  this  mood,  his 
best  impulses  become  a  snare  to  him,  and  he  is 
led  astray  because  he  is  social,  affectionate,  sym- 
pathetic and  warm-hearted.  If  there  be  a  young 
man  thus  circumstanced  within  the  sound  of  my 
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voice,  let  me  say  to  him  that  hooks  are  the  friends 
of  the  friendless,  and  that  a  library  is  the  home 
of  the  homeless.  A  taste  for  reading  will 
always  carry  you  to  converse  with  men  who  will 
instruct  you  by  their  wisdom  and  charm  you  by 
their  wit,  who  will  soothe  you  when  fretted,  re- 
fresh you  when  weary,  counsel  you  when  perplex- 
ed, and  sympathize  with  you  at  all  times. — Geo. 
8.  Hillard. 


DISCOVERIES  OF  SCIENCE  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Lieut. 
Maury's  late  work  on  the  "  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea/' 

"As  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws  has 
increaKsed,  so  has  our  understanding  of  many 
passages  of  the  Bible  been  improved.  The  Bible 
called  the  earth  '  the  round  world;'  yet  for 
ages  it  was  heresy  for  Christian  men  to  say  the 
world  is  round;  and,  finally,  sailors  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe,  and  proved  the  Bible  to  be  right, 
and  saved  Christian  men  of  science  from  the 
stake. 

"  Canst  thou  tell  the  sweet  influence  of  the 
Pleiades  Astronomers  of  the  present  day, 
if  they  have  not  answered  this  question,  have 
thrown  so  much  light  upon  it  as  to  show  that, 
if  ever  it  be  answered  by  man,  he  must  consult 
the  science  of  astronomy.  It  has  recently  all 
but  proved  that  the  earth  and  sun,  with  their 
splendid  retinue  of  comets,  satellites  and  planets, 
are  all  in  motion  around  some  point  or  centre  of 
attraction  inconceivably  remote,  and  that  that 
point  is  in  the  direction  of  the  star  Alcyon,  one 
of  the  Pleiades !  Who  but  the  astronomer, 
then,  could  tell  their  sweet  influence  ? 

*'  And  as  for  the  general  system  of  atmos- 
pherical circulation  which  I  have  been  so  long 
endeavoring  to  describe,  the  Bible  tells  it  all  in 
a  single  sentence  :  '  The  wind  goeth  towards  the 
south,  and  turneth  about  unto  the  north,  it  whir- 
leth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  returneth 
again  according  to  his  circuits.'  " — Eccl.  1:  6. 


MOSSES. 

I  have  never  had  much  time  to  examine  and 
throw  into  classes  the  varieties  of  the  mosses  which 
grow  on  two  kinds  of  rock;  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  really  numer- 
ous differences  between  the  species,  or  whether 
they  only  grow  more  luxuriantly  on  the  crystal- 
lines than  on  the  coherents.  Bat  this  is  certain, 
that  on  the  broken  rocks  of  the  foreground,  in 
the  crystalline  groups,  the  mosses  seem  to  set 
themselves  consentfully  and  deliberately  to  the 
task  of  producing  the  most  exquisite  harmonies 
of  colour  in  their  power.  They  will  not  conceal 
the  form  of  the  rock,  but  will  gather  over  it  in 
little  brown  bosses,  like  small  cushions  of  velvet, 
made  of  mixed  threads  of  dark  ruby  silk  and  gold, 
rounded  over  more  subdued  films  of  white  and 
gray,  with  lightly  crisped  edges  like  hoarfrost  on 


fallen  leaves,  and  minute  clusters  of  upright 
orange  stalks  with  pointed  caps,  and  fibres  of  deep 
green  and  gold,  and  faint  purple  passing  into 
black,  all  woven  together,  and  following  with 
unimaginable  keenness  of  gentle  growth  the  un- 
dulation of  the  stone  they  cherish,  until  it  is 
charged  with  colour  so  that  it  can  receive  no 
more;  and  instead  of  looking  rugged,  or  cold,  or 
stern  as  anything  that  a  rock  is  held  to  be  at  heart, 
it  seems  to  be  clothed  with  a  soft,  dark  leopard 
skin,  embroidered  with  arabesque  of  purple  and 
silver.  The  mosses  grow  in  more  independent 
spots,  not  in  such  a  clinging  and  tender  way  over 
the  whole  surface  ;  the  lichens  are  far  poorer  and 
fewer;  and  the  colour  of  the  stone  itself  is  seen 
more  frequently;  altered,  if  at  all,  into  a  little 
chillier  gray  than  when  it  is  freshly  broken. — 
Rushin. 


BRIGHT  HOURS  AND  GLOOMY. 

Ah,  this  beautiful  world  !  indeed,  I  know  not 
what  to  think  of  it.  Sometimes  it  is  all  gladness 
and  sunshine,  and  heaven  itself  lies  not  far  ofi^; 
and  then  it  suddenly  changes,  and  is  dark  and 
sorrowful,  and  the  clouds  shut  out  the  day.  In 
the  lives  of  the  saddest  of  us  there  are  bright 
days  like  this,  when  we  feel  as  if  we  could  take 
the  great  world  in  our  arms.  Then  come  gloomy 
hours,  when  the  fire  will  not  burn  on  our  hearths, 
and  all  without  and  within  is  dismal,  cold  and 
dark.  Believe  me,  every  heart  has  its  secret  sor- 
row, which  the  world  knows  not,  and  oftentimes 
we  call  a  man  cold  when  he  is  only  sad. — Long 
fellow. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  for  Flour  is  stil 
dull.  Good  is  offered  at  $6  37.  Sales  of  better  brandf 
for  home  consumption  at  $6  37  a  6  50,  and  extra  am 
fancy  brands  at  $6  75  a  8  50.  There  is  very  liitl 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  75  per  barrel! 
Corn  Meal  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl.,  and  old  stock  at  2  50' 

Grain. —  Wheat  is  dull,  but  prices  are  steady 
Sales  of  prime  new  Pennsylvania  red  are  making  a 
$1  46  a  1  48  and  $1  60  a  1  63  for  good  white.  Rye  i 
still  scarce  ;  sales  of  Penna.  at  82c.  Corn  is  in  fai 
request;  sales  of  old  yellow  at  68  a  7OC5  and  nev 
yellow  at  66c.  A  sale  of  white,  new,  at  6lc.  Oat 
are  steady;  sales  of  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  at  4< 
a  46c  per  bushel.  Sales  of  Barley  Malt  at  $1  48 
1  50. 


G^  ENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOl 
I  GIRLS —The  Spring  Term  of  this  School  wil 
commence  on  the  2d  of  3d  mo.  next,  and  continu' 
fourteen  weeks. 

Terms — $42  per  term  for  tuition,  board  and  wash 
ing,  fuel,  pens  and  inks,  for  particulars  address  tb' 
Principal  for  a  circular. 

STEPHEN  COX,  PrincipaL 
Scottsville  P.  O.,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


it, 

BOARDING  SCHOOL.— A  Friend  desirous  of  openj  iai 
ing  a  Boarding  School  convenient  to  Friendsij  tte 
Meeting,  Fallsington,  may  hear  of  a  desirable  situaj 
tion  by  applying  previous  to  the  15th  of  next  montb. 
For  further  particulars  address  either  Wm.  Sattjbh, 
THwAiTE,  Jr.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Fallsington  P.  O.  ""i 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  1st  mo.  10,  1857.  p 
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5XTRACT  FROM  MEMOIR  OF  PRISCILLA  GURNEY. 
[Continued  from  page  787.] 

Some  important  family  claims  required  Pris- 
eilla  Gurney\s  attention  during  the  time  of  the 
f'r^  Fearly  Meeting  of  1816.    She  felt  the  privation 
ionsequent  on  being  necessarily  absent  from  it, 
,0  be  no  small  trial ;  but,  with  the  spirit  of  cheer- 
Ttli      asquiescence  with  every  circumstance  permit- 
ed  or  dispensed  by  the  providence  of  her  heaven- 
y  Father,  which  so  uniformly  prevailed  in  her 
'""(leart,  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  forego  the  en- 
oyment  of  a  privilege  which  she  greatly  valued. 
5he  says : — 

It  has  been  quite  a  sacrifice  to  me  to  give 
■  jl  ip  the  Yearly  Meeting.    I  had  longed  for  such 
refreshment,  and  to  be  a  little  more  amongst 


friends,  as  we  have  not  much  of  this  kind  of 


elp  in  our  situation  here  :  but  I  do  not  doubt 
i  is  for  our  benefit  to  be,  for  a  time,  deprived  of 
nuch  outward  help  and  consolation.  This  has 
een  remarkably  my  case  for  many  months  past, 
ly  dear  uncle  and  aunt's  long  absence  from 
lome  has  been  one  thing  that  has  given  this 
eeling  :  but  I  am  sure  that  these  things  are  or- 
ered  in  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  ought  to  lead 
8,  with  more  faith,  trust  and  dependence,  to  the 
source  of  all  good.'' 

As  the  autumn  approached,  it  brought  with  it, 
3  some  of  her  near  connexions,  accumulated  so- 
icitudes  and  sorrows.  Her  uncle  Joseph's  fam- 
y  had,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  record  of  the 
irevious  year,  been  suddenly  bereft  of  a  young 
nd  interesting  member:  this  heavy  affliction 
^as  quickly  followed  by  another,  not  less  deeply 
bit,  and  attended  by  circumstances  of  peculiar 
rial.  Their  daughter  Rachel  was  seriously  af- 
ected  by  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disorder;  and, 
»y  the  urgent  advice  of  some  attendant  physi- 
1  ians,  it  was  concluded  that  she  should  pass  the 
nsuing  winter  in  the  milder  climate  of  Savoy. 
)Ome  painful  anxieties  respecting  others  of  their 


beloved  circle  prevented  Joseph  and  Jane  Gur- 
ney  from  accompanying  their  dear  child  to  a  for- 
eign land  ;  and  they  confided  this  important 
charge  to  their  affectionate  niece,  of  whose  skilful 
id  assiduous  attentions  to  such  as  were  sinking 

Jer  disease  they  had  repeatedly  had  ample 
^.  roof.  Priscilla  Gurney  felt  weightily  the  re- 
sponsible u^^dertaking  ;  but  meekly  surrendered 
herself  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  which  it 
involved.  Her  tenderly  sympathizing,  yet  lively 
spirit^  her  deep  and  solid  piety,  her  constant 
faith  and  trust,  rendered  her  a  most  valuable 
companion  to  the  sick  and  to  the  mourner,  par- 
ticularly to  those  in  eai^ly  life,  whose  future  ap- 
peared to  be  no  longer  irradiated  by  the  sunshine 
of  youthful  anticipations.  Rarely  could  one  be 
found  whose  experience  could  better  qualify  to 
administer  to  the  failing  tabernacle  ;  or,  in  sea- 
sons of  extreme  weakness  ar  1  discouragement, 
when  the  spirit  might  sink  at  the  prospect  of  the 
awful  gloom  that  enveloped  the  dark  "valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,"  few  cOuld  be  more  pre- 
pared to  point  the  sufferer  to  those  rays  of  "  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness"  which  illumine  the 
Christian's  pathway  to  the  tomb.  The  invalid 
was  also  accompanied  by  her  sister  Jane.  This 
little,  but  very  interesting  party,  commenced 
their  journey  on  the  27th  of  Ninth  Month,  at 
which  date  Priscilla  writes  : — 

Our  parting  at  Earlham  was  under  a  most 
sweet  and  comforting  impression  of  gospel  love. 
We  had  a  solemn  reading.  1  felt  engaged  in 
prayer  that  we  might  be  established,  strength- 
ened, and  settled  in  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
and  I  was  enabled  to  commend  myself,  and  those 
most  dear  to  me,  as  well  absent  as  present,  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  his  grace  under  every  dispensation. 
The  warm  expression  of  Christian  love,  unity, 
and  sympathy,  from  so  many  of  my  near  and 
dear  friends,  was  consolatory  on  leaving  my  most 
beloved  home.  Our  departure  from  the  Grove 
was  very  affecting;  but  quietness  and  even  peace 
prevailed.  A  low  ride  to  Harleston.  The  feel- 
ing of  most  tender  love  and  union  of  spirit  with 
those  I  had  left  (united,  I  humbly  trust,  in  Him 
who  is  the  Light  of  the  World,)  was  powerful 
through  this  day  and  night." 

At  Witham,  one  of  their  resting-places,  she 
addressed  the  following  to  her  beloved  cousin, 
Anna  Buxton,  then  about  to  be  united  in  mar- 
riage to  William  Forster  : — 

''Ninth  Month  SOth, — I  believe  I  shall  be 
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much  with  you  in  mind,  and  in  a  little  of  that 
spirit  which  we  may  humbly  hope  still  unites  us 
together,  under  the  varied  events  of  life.  Vari- 
ous and  unexpected  indeed  they  are,  and  such  I 
must  say  is  my  present  undertaking  to  accompa. 
ny  dear  Rachel  on  such  an  expedition  as  this  :  I 
cannot  but  feel  it  serious  on  many  accounts.  I 
have  deeply  felt  leaving  home.  I  believe  we 
shall  sometimes  have  your  sympathy,  may  we 
not  hope  your  prayers  for  our  preservation. — 
Though  the  pain  of  leaving  home  has  been  great, 
yet  a  feeling  of  sweet  peace  has,  I  think,  been 
permitted  to  attend  us,  and  I  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  quiet  and  comfortable.  And  now,  my 
beloved  friends,  I  may  from  my  heart  say,  iare- 
luell.  May  we  more  and  more  seek  that  Spirit 
which  can  enable  us  to  mourn  and  rejoice  to- 
gether, and  which  may  lead  us  continually  to 
commend  ourselves  and  one  another  unto  that 
grace  which  can  alone  build  us  up,  sustain  and 
comfort  us.'' 

In  making  our  selections  from  this  valuable 
memoir,  we  here  pass  over  her  interesting  jour- 
nal written  during  her  absence  from  home,  and 
give  only  a  few  extracts  from  her  letters,  which 
will  bring  us  to  the  time  when  she  returned  to 
her  own  home. — Ed. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  dear  cousin,  she 
writes  to  her  brother  J.  J.  G-.,  Twelfth  mo.  26th: 
There  are  few  passages  in  Scripture  that  have 
been  more  animating  or  comforting  to  me  than 
the  promises  in  the  Revelations  to  those  who 
overcome  :  I  have  dwelt  on  them  with  a  peculiar 
interest,  and  I  believe  with  a  renewed  desire  for 
us  who  remain,  that  we  may  with  more  faith, 
more  humility,  and  more  entire  and  simple  obe- 
dience, enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation,  that  we  may  follow  Him  whitherso- 
ever He  leadeth  us,  that  we  may  trust  in  Him 
with  our  whole  hearts  until  we  know  the  victory 
to  be  obtained  through  Him  over  sin  and  the 
world,  and  over  death.    '  The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  destroyed  is  death/    It  is  indeed  the 
prayer  of  my  heart,  my  dearest  J oseph,  that  thou 
mayest  be  encouraged  and  enabled  yet  to  go  on, 
yet  to  press  forward  in  every  religious,  domestic, 
and  public  duty,  in  quietness  and  humility, 
*  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serv- 
ing the  Lord.'    When  the  curtain  drops,  and 
the  scene  closes  here,  how  is  then  every  sacrifice 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  how  is  every  act  of  faith 
and  obedience  to  be  prized;  how  inestimable  do 
they  become  as  evidences  of  that  grace  by  which 
alone  we  are  saved  !    Whilst  thus  separated 
from  the  world  and  withdrawn  from  service,  and 
feeling  my  own  poverty  and  littleness  in  every 
way,  the  desire  is  still  lively  for  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  be  steadfast 
and  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord;  and  for  none  do  I  feel  this  more 


earnestly  than  for  you,  my  dearest  brothers,  tha 
in  your  respective  allotments  you  may  so  hole 
fast  that  no  man  may  take  your  crown :  and  ma} 
you  be  more  and  more  willing  to  hear  the  crosi 
of  our  blessed  Lord;  may  it  in  nothing,  little  oi 
great,  be  a  stumbling-block  to  you.  May  you 
in  all  things,  suffer  his  holy  will,  becoming  as 
little  children,  '  learning  of  Him  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart ;'  thus  you  will  become  (and 
indeed  it  is  my  most  comforting  hope  and  belief 
for  you,)  as  valiants  in  his  army,  as  faithful  ser 
vants  in  his  most  holy  church,  and  you  will  fi 
nally  find  in  Hira  'eternal  rest  unto  your  souls.'  '■ 
In  a  letter  to  a  Friend  in  England,  about  this 
time,  she  says : 

I  have  felt  an  earnest  desire  that  thou 
mayest  not  be  discouraged  in  the  important  du 
ty  of  attending  meetings.  It  appears  to  me  most 
desirable  that  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  for 
what  we  go  to  meeting, — not  to  seek  man  nor 
the  help  of  man,  but  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  the 
help  of  the  Lord:  and  I  can  truly  say,  I  am  in- 
creasingly persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  words, 
-—'The  Lord  is  good  to  those  that  wait  for  Him, 
to  the  soul  that  seeketh  Him.'  How  does  every 
fresh  experience  of  life  make  me  desire  for  those 
in  early  life,  that  they  may  remember  their  Cre- 
ator in  the  days  of  their  youth  !  I  feel  so  very 
sure  that  they  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  any 
sacrifice  made  in  his  service,  or  for  his  sake." 

"  First-day,  Twelfth  Month  29th. — Our  meet- 
ing was  quiet  and  satisfactory.  These  words 
were  very  comforting  to  me,  which  I  had  to  ex- 
press,— '  Father,  I  will  that  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  he  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they 
may  hehold  my  glory.'  Consolation  in  our  sep- 
aration from  so  many  near  and  dear  to  us,  and 
encouragement  to  us  who  remain  to  seek  to  be 
partakers  of  the  same  promises.  How  great  the 
importance  of  having  our  hearts  weaned  from  all 
earthly  dependencies  and  excitements  !  Read  a 
little  in  Leighton  on  this  subject.  Had  a  sweet  1 
walk  before  dinner  on  Mount  Cennier.  The' 
distant  views  of  the  mountains,  with  the  sea  and- 1 
town,  and  the  setting  sun,  were  particularly  beau- 
tiful, and  awakened  many  interesting  and  affect- 
ing associations.  Began  to  read  Young's '  Night 
Thoughts'  through  with  Elizabeth. 

"  31s^. — Elizabeth  very  unwell.    I  sat  with 
her  in  her  room,  and  read  to  her  portions  of 
Scripture.    This  evening  I  felt  the  solemnity  of 
the  close  of  this  year,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  us 
all,  absent  and  present,  that  we  may  begin  the 
next  with  renewed  diligence,  running  '  with  pa- 
tience the  race  that  is  set  before  us.'    The  peas- 
ants, in  the  adjoining  garden,  were  dancing  and 
screaming  with  apparent  ease  and  low  pleasure. 
It  was  a  contrast  to  my  own  feelings.  Rachel 
expressed  to  me,  before  we  parted  for  the  night, 
how  very  solemn  she  felt  the  prospect  of  entering 
another  year  with  such  a  mist  before  it — such 
uncertainty  as  to  life  or  death.    Looking  every 
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wai/,  the  prospect  was,  slie  said,  serious  to  her ; 
the  continuance  of  illness,  death,  or  the  restora- 
tion to  life  ;  the  latter  would  be,  to  her,  almost 
as  solemn  as  the  former.  It  is  my  sincere  desire 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  events  or  the  dispen- 
sations of  the  year  to  her,  '  neither  life  nor  death, 
heights  nor  depths,  nor  any  other  creature,'  may 
'be  able  to  separate^  her  'from  the  love  of  God 
eljJ  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord/  Heard  dis- 
tant shouts  and  sounds  of  rejoicing  after  I  was 
in  bed,  and  also  early  this  morning,  the  first  day 
of  1817. 

First  Month  2nd. — Our  meeting  this  morn- 
ing was  particularly  interesting  to  me.    I  felt 

tlioii  I  peculiarly  drawn  to  supplicate  in  spirit  for  , 

feeling  near  unity  and  sympathy  with  her,  desir- 
ing that,  though  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to 
show  her  great  and  sore  troubles.  He  may,  in 
his  own  time,  bring  her  up  again  as  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth  ;  and,  if  He  seeth  meet  still 
to  lead  her  as  into  the  wilderness,  that  He  may 
open  unto  her  the  door  of  hope that  his  word 
may  be  a  light  unto  her  path,  and  a  guide  to  her 
™  feet ;  and  for  us  all,  in  this  new  year,  that  He 
would  enable  us  to  do  his  will,  giving  us,  day  by 
fj;,  day,  our  daily  bread. 

"3rc/. — Our  invalids  very  poorly  :  I  felt  una- 
ble to  administer  much  comfort  to  them. 

''5i5A. — With  E.  to  visit  the  poor.  Rachel 
ind  I  afterwards  read  Barrow's  Sermon  on  sub- 
mission, then  had  a  pleasant  excursion  by  my- 
self :  enjoyed  the  company  of  two  sweet  innocent- 
ly [coking  girls  who  sat  beside  me,  but  we  could 
imly  communicate  by  signs.*  I  was  amused 
with  the  people,  and  they  with  me.  Afterwards 
[  visited  the  mother  of  a  large  family." 

The  reader,  in  mentally  accompanying  Priscilla 
.grurney  in  her  daily  pursuits,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
•)e  impressed  with  her  constant  piety,  her  unva- 
ying  spirit  of  warm  Christian  benevolence,  draw- 
ing her  into  sympathy  with  every  fellow-crea- 
iure.  She  appeared  never  to  live  for  herself,  or 
io  seek  personal  gratification ;  for,  though  she 
'derived sweet  enjoyment  from  beholding  the  beau- 
ies  of  the  external  creation,  we  may  perceive 
hat  an  aspiration  after  the  sensible  influence  of 
be  love  of  Grod  was  ever  the  pervading  principle 
1  her  soul.  This  Divine  love  led  her  to  desire 
3  relieve  the  necessities,  and  to  soothe  the  sor- 
Dws,  of  all  the  children  of  want  and  af39iction, 
nd  so  enlarged  her  heart  that  it  knew  no  limita- 
ons  from  diversity  of  sect ;  not  being  restrained 
7en  by  the  chilling  effect  of  spiritual  darkness, 
r  of  the  mists  of  gloomy  superstition  She  was 
ways  attracted  towards  the  young;  but  her 
nder  interest  was,  as  might  be  expected,  es- 
jcially  excited  in  reference  to  the  welfare  of 
3r  nearest  connexions  :  of  these,  the  children  of 

*  Nice  being  an  Italian  city,  many  of  the  lower 
asses  in  the  district  beyond  it  cannot  converse  in 
e  French  language.  They  speak  a  mixture  of  French 
d  Italian. 
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her  beloved  sister.  E.  J.  Fry,  occupied  a  large 
space  in  the  sphere  of  her  affections.  She  not 
unfrequently  addressed  them  by  letters  suited 
to  their  youthful  tastes,  yet  calculated  to  imbue 
their  minds  with  a  disinterested  concern  for  the 
happiness  of  others,  as  well  as  with  a  reverence 
of  their  Almighty  Creator.  It  was  her  practice 
to  write  to  the  two  elder  ones  of  that  interesting 
family  in  the  French  language,  thus  encouraging 
them  in  their  study  of  it.  From  Nice  she  sent 
to  them  the  following  (translated)  : — 

First  Month,  1817. 
Ml/  dear  Nieces,  K.  and  R.  jP.,—- We  are  much 
pleased  with  Nice.  It  is  an  agreeable  town, 
situated  on  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  high 
mountains.  Some  of  them  have  their  summits 
always  covered  with  snow,  and  sometimes  with 
clouds ;  but  the  weather  has  been  so  fine  here 
since  we  came,  that  the  sky  is  almost  always 
clear.  Oh,  how  charmed  you  would  be  with 
this  country  !  When  I  walk  about  alone  I  often 
think  of  you,  my  dear  nieces,  and  I  wish  much 
to  have  you  for  my  companions  in  my  walk,  be- 
cause you  would  have  great  pleasure  in  travers- 
ing the  country  with  me,  and  in  admiring  the 
fine  vines  that  are  seen  from  the  roads  around 
our  dwelling.  The  poor  people,  also,  would  in- 
terest you  much — their  language,  their  dress,  and 
their  manners,  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  poor  in  our  country.  Sometimes  I  visit 
them  in  their  houses,  and  often  find  them  occu- 
pied in  cultivating  their  gardens.  I  am  obliged 
to  make  myself  understood  by  signs,  which 
sometimes  serve  me  for  a  French  word,  and 
sometimes  for  an  Italian  word;  because  they 
speak,  in  this  part,  a  mixture  of  these  two  lan- 
guages. In  the  town  and  its  environs  we  some- 
times find  a  crowd  of  beggars,  and  the  peasants 
in  the  country  have  also  the  habit  of  begging. 
We  do  not  often  give  them  money,  but  we  have 
purchased  for  them  a  supply  of  soup,  which  is 
distributed  every  day  in  the  town,  at  the  gate  of 
an  establishment  called  the  Hospice.  It  is  a 
charitable  institution  for  poor  girls  who  are 
orphans.  Our  friend,  the  Abb^  de  Cesole,  has 
the  direction  of  it.  We  have  visited  this  house, 
and  have  remarked  with  pleasure  that  it  is  well 
conducted,  and  the  girls  have  an  appearance  of 
good  health  and  happiness.  They  are  to  come 
and  make  a  visit  to  us  in  the  garden,  and  have 
cakes  and  fruit.  They  often  accompany  the 
Abbe  (to  whom  they  give  the  name  of  Father) 
to  funerals.  There  are  not  any  nuns  at  Nice. 
Since  the  Revolution  several  o^nvents  have  been 
abandoned.  There  are  some  monks  in  the  con- 
vents of  Barthelemi  and  Cennier  who  have  been 
long  here.  One  of  these  monks  comes  every 
week  to  our  house  to  make  la  quete  (a  gather- 
ing,) for  the  rules  of  their  order  oblige  them  to 
subsist  on  charity.  One  of  them  enters  a  house, 
and  asks  for  bread  and  oil  and  other  things  neces- 
sary for  them ;  they  rarely  eat  meat,  and  they: 
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are  not  willing  to  accept  money.  My  cousin 
Jane  has  sketched  one  of  these  monks,  and  when 
we  return  to  England  we  may  perhaps  show  you 
his  portrait/^ 

Thus,  by  exciting  in  the  young  mind  an  in- 
terest on  behalf  of  the  indigent,  were  the  seeds 
of  benevolence  implanted,  which  have  been  fruit- 
ful in  maturer  age. 

To  Lucy  Aggs. 

Mce,  First  Month  3d. 

I  feel  a  very  near  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
thy  welfare,  and  sincerely  desire  that  a  blessing 
may  attend  thee  wherever  thou  goest,  and  in 
whatever  place  thy  allotment  may  be  cast.  I 
look  sometimes  with  something  of  a  feeling  of 
anxious  solicitude  towards  many  of  the  young 
people  at  Norwich.  I  hope,  my  dear  Lucy,  thou 
mayest  be  encouraged,  according  to  thy  ability, 
to  labor  amongst- them  faithfully,  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  word.  However  weak,  however  poor  we  may 
be,  (and  I  am  sure  I  feel  myself  amongst  that 
number,)  we  must  still  be  willing  to  take  our 
portion  of  service,  be  it  little  or  great,  that  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  "  increase"  can  alone  be  given 
from  above.  I  cannot  well  express  to  thee  what 
I  sometimes  feel  for  our  dear  Friends  at  Norwich 
and  in  Norfolk,  to  whom  I  feel  increasingly 
united  (I  hope)  in  spirit.  How  do  I  desire  that 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  may  more  and  more  prevail 
amongst  us  !  Whilst  so  wholly  and  unexpectedly 
withdrawn  from  them,  I  still  often  turn  in  spirit 
towards  many,  individually  and  collectively,  with 
feelings  of  near  interest,  and  sometimes  with  the 
hope  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we  may 
yet  be  permitted  to  feel  something  of  the  'unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  Surely  the 
loss  of  our  beloved  Joseph,  an  event  so  awful,  so 
striking,  and  so  affecting,  will  be  the  means  of 
impressing  the  young  people  amongst  us  !  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say,  it  is  the  prayer  of  my  heart 
that  it  may  be  so,  that  they  may  be  more  will- 
ing to  gather  in  faith  and  obedience,  (for  that, 
I  believe,  is  what  is  wanting  amongst  us,)  under 
the  wing  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  I  think  I 
never  on  any  crccasion  felt  the  force  of  these 
words  so  much, — '  Blessed  are  those  servants 
that  are  found  watching.' 

To  a  beloved  brother  she  writes  at  this  time . — 
I  can  say  with  truth  that  the  experience  of 
this  journey  has  not  weaned  my  heart  from 
Friends,  or  lessened  my  value  for  that  holy,  ac- 
tuating, and  living  principle,  which,  I  believe,  is 
the  groundwork  ofi^ur  profession,  if  not  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  be  or  our  practice.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  long  for  its  prevalence  in  the  world, 
which  certainly  does  appear  to  me  (I  hope  with- 
out the  spirit  of  judgment)  chained  and  darkened 
by  forms  and  ceremonies :  but  this  submi&sion  to 
the  Spirit,  to  its  guidance,  to  its  baptisms,  to  its 
humiliation,  its  teachings  and  its  sanctifications, 
we  find  daily  and  hourly  in  the  way  of  the  GrosSf 


and  therefore,  alas  !  it  is  too  much  of  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many  of  us  ;  at  least  I  am  sure  it  is  to 
me;  hut  the  sense  of  my  own  weakness  and  im- 
perfections does  not  make  me  the  less  desire  for 
those  most  dear  to  me,  that  they  may  not  flinch  ^ 
from  this  "  Cross  of  Christ.''  ;  j 

(To  be  continued.)  | 

For  Fri&nds  Intelligencer. 

Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  ' 

faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  i 

many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. —  j 

Matt.  25.  21.  I 

There  can  be  no  greater  consolation  to  those  , 

who  have  turned  their  faces  Zionward,  nor  greater  j 

encouragement  to  press  forward,  than  to  be  per-  j 

mitted  at  times  and  seasons  in  their  pilgrimage  ( 

journey  to  partake  of  those  joys  promised  to  i 

the  faithful.     These  comprehend  the  truth  of  Ij 

the  testimony,  that    They  who  have  left  all  to  , 

follow  him,  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  this  time,  j 

and  everlasting  life  in  the  world  to  come."  ; 

Though  affliction  may  be  meted,  or  pain  and  | 
sickness  assail  the  frail  tabernacle,  yet  the  mind 

that  is  thus  circumstanced  is  left  free  to  soar  on  ,  j 

high  and  adore  the  great  Father  of  the  Universe.  \  j 

Thanksgiving  and  praise  are  offered  to  him  who  ] 

looks  down  from  the  height  of  his  sanctuary  and  ,  ( 
reveals  his  will  to  the  children  of  men,  giving 

ability  for  what  he  requires,  quickening  the  soul  i  ^ 

with  living  desires  for  all  who  espouse  the  pre-  , 

cious  cause  of  truth,  and  enlist  under  the  banner  ^ 

of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  we  may  not  seek  for  :  | 

ourselves  great  things,  but  individually  mind  our  \  [j 

respective  gifts  and   callings,  letting  neither  ^ 

heights  nor  depths,  principalities  nor  powers,  ^ 

things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  separate  us  ^ 

from  the  love  of  God,  and  rendering  obedience  jj 
lo  his  law.    That  when  our  time  of  probation  is 

over  we  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the  fruition  ; 

of  joy  in  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  to  unite  ^ 

with  the  company  which  stand  before  the  throne  }  ^ 

of  Grod  clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in  i| 

their  hands,  serving  him  day  and  night  in  his  ,1  ^ 

temple.  ^ 

"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  j. 

any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them  i; 

nor  any  heat.    For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  . 

midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  | 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters,  aod 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

2d  mo.  7th,  1857.  R.  P. 

Surely  one  great  object  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  to  give  its  peculiar  coloring  to  what  is  seen 
and  temporal,  and  to  take  off  the  false  gloss  from 
what  flatters  our  pride,  to  reveal  the  inherent 
meanness  of  human  grandeur,  the  decay  that 
lurks  in  the  brightest  scene  of  earthly  beauty, 
and  to  secure  for  the  invisible  world,  to  which 
we  hasten,  that  ascendency  which  is  due  to  the 
brightness  of  its  glory  and  the  eternity  of  its  du- 
ration. 
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INDIVIDUAL  INFLUENCE. 

A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  country 
to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return. 
And  he  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered 
them  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them.  Occupy 
till  I  come,'^  &c.    Luke,  ch.  xix. 

There  is  scarcely  any  sentiment  more  frequent- 
ly enforced  in  Holy  Writ  than  the  accountabil- 
ity of  man.  The  consideration  of  the  parable  of 
the  talents  which  exhibits  rewards  as  the  meed 
of  obedience,  stimulates  to  the  discharge  of  our 
relative  duties  towards  God  and  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  furnishes  us  ground  for  many  solemn 
and  affectiog  apprehensions  of  what  may  be  the 
consequences  of  misusing  our  allotted  day  of  pro- 
bation. Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  needful 
for  the  man  who  desires  to  ensure  to  himself  that 
which  will  endure  when  all  things  are  passing 
away,  than  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  use  he 
is  now  making  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

Most  persons,  it  is  to  be  feared,  live  with 
scarcely  any  other  definite  purpose  than  to  enjoy 
as  much,  and  suffer  as  little  as  possible  ;  for  the 
love  of  ease  and  indulgence  is  as  congenial  to 
the  fleshly  will  of  man,  as  it  is  to  the  nature  of 
any  other  animal.     But,  even  in  minds  thus 
darkened  and  debased,  there  exists  a  spark  of 
something  pure  and  heavenly,  which,  under  the 
most  oppressive  weight  of  worldliness  that  can 
he  laid  upon  it,  is  never  wholly  extinguished.  It 
lives,  though  it  be  in  the  grave ;  and  there  is  a 
oice  appointed  to  arouse  it,  which  ever  and 
non  exclaims,    Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
ight.'^ 

Few  persons  are  in  any  degree  aware  of  the 
'mmense  importance  of  their  own  individual  ex- 
mple  to  those  who  are  immediately  and  inti- 
ately  brought  into  contact  therewith;  for  few 
an  calculate  upon  the  powerful  effects  of  small 
uses,  wiiieh  are  of  uniform  and  constant  recur- 
ence.     How  few,  for  instance,  consider  the 
aneful  influence  which  the  giving  way  to  ill- 
mper  diffuses  over  the  circle  of  their  family 
:iid  friends  !    In  such  a  wilderness  of  thorns 
id  briars  as  this  world,  where  we  can  scarcely 
uch,  much  less  venture  to  grasp  any  object 
"ithout  now  and  then  being  wounded,  how  need- 
1  is  it  to  be  possessed  of  that  heavenly  princi- 
e,  which,  like  the  balm  of  Gilead  spoken  of  by 
e  prophet,  shall  drop  its  holy  unction  into  the 
roding  irritation  of  the  fallen  nature,  turning 
poison  into  the  dew  of  Hermon,     even  the 
w  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,'' 
d  from  the  very  bosom  of  distress  and  disap- 
'ntment,  eliciting  a  sweetness  which  breathes 

atmosphere  of  heaven  upon  all  around  it ! 
But,  oh  !  how  diff"erent  is  the  case  when  the 
ding  person  in  a  family,  be  it  father,  mother, 
mored  son  or  daughter,  disturbed  by  that- 


common  position  of  human  aff"airs  which  is  usually 
characterized  by  the  expression  of  "  things  going 
cross''  comes,  in  the  potent  dominion  of  selfish- 
ness, to  scatter  the  withering  blight  of  an  un- 
happy temper  through  the  whole  habitation  ! 
Alas  !  to  deaden  and  destroy  any  thing  that  is 
tender,  and  kind,  and  lovely  in  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, can  be  no  light  offence  against  a  God  whose 
nature  and  whose  name  is  Love  ! 

Heads  of  families  sometimes  relate  with  an 
apparent  delight  in  the  presence  of  their  chil- 
dren and  servants,  entertaining  stories,  or  re- 
markable anecdotes,  in  which  a  disregard  for 
truth  or  honesty  forms  a  chief  feature.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  the  contrivance  of  some  clever  sharper 
to  elude  justice ;  some  intriguing  politician  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  or  some  needy  impostor 
to  succeed  in  passing  for  an  honest  person.  Now 
such  a  sort  of  discourse  may  seem  of  no  import- 
ance;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  often  the 
worldly  interests  of  dependants,  and  the  heedless 
pursuits  of  children  and  young  people,  place  them 
in  circumstances  in  which  the  tendency  often  is 
to  violate  the  truth,  in  order  to  hide  a  fault,  or 
to  secure  a  present  pleasure,  it  cannot  be  made  a 
question,  but  that  every  tender  and  precious 
check  which  the  secret  witness  of  the  Lord  may 
make  in  their  consciences,  is  in  imminent  hazard 
of  being  crushed  and  set  aside,  by  the'  polluting 
recollection  of  instances  in  which  they  have 
known  their  seniors,  and  those  who  were  placed 
in  authority  over  them,  to  treat  acts  of  deceit 
and  falsehood  as  a  light  and  trivial  thin"-. 

CD  O 

If  anecdotes  like  those  alluded  to  should  be 
narrated  in  our  presence,  and  we  feel  as  though 
it  were  a  thing  almost  impossible  for  us  to  damp 
the  hilarity  of  a  cheerful  party  by  words  of  re- 
proof, when  we  believe  no  kind  of  harm  is  in- 
tended ;  let  us  remember  that  if  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  give  utterance  to  the  language  of  disap- 
probation, there  is,  in  the  reproof  which  a  calm, 
meek,  sustained  silence  inflicts,  perhaps,  a  more 
effectual  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  propriety,  than  if  we  were  to  harangue  upon 
the  subject  for  an  hour.  There  is  a  serene  dig- 
nity in  the  reprimand  of  silence,  which  brings 
over  an  offending  spirit  something  of  the  holiness 
and  majesty  of  God,  who  works  all  his  glorious 
wonders,  in  nature  and  in  grace,  with  the  im- 
pressive solemnity  of  silence.  In  silence,  He 
rneets^  the  soul ;  in  silence.  He  penetrates  the 
conscience ;  in  silence,  He  spreads  before  the 
guilty  their  accumulated  wrongs  against  Him. 
Hence  it  is  that  scarcely  any  species  of  correc- 
tion or  instruction  is  so  totally  repugnant  to  the 
carnal  mind  as  that  which  is  accompanied  with 
the  down-breaking,  flesh-crucifying  power  of 
silence  j  the  felt  consciousness  of  which  repug- 
nance occasions  it  to  be  but  seldom  resorted  to, 
in  appealing  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  monitors  or  reprovers.    It  therefore  oftea 
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happens  that  the  offended  and  the  offender,  the 
teacher  and  the  learner,  are  all  beclouded  and 
bewildered  in  a  multiplicity  of  words,  wherein 
little  is  effected  beyond  the  nourishing  of  self- 
complacency  in  those  who  speak,  and  a  spirit  of 
disputation  in  those  who  hear.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable, indeed,  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid,  on  the  part  of  religious  instructors,  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  a  prepared  state  of  mind, 
before  they  proceed  to  the  performance  of  their 
allotted  duties.  Until  an  experimental  acquaint- 
ance with  Divine  truth  is,  in  some  measure, 
wrought  in  us,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  are 
in  no  condition  to  produce  any  deep  and  perma- 
nent good  effect  upon  others.  Things  will  only 
act^  and  cause  to  act,  according  to  their  nature. 


another.'^  This  is  the  seal  with  which  he  stamps 
his  righteous  acts.;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  every 
great  and  glorious  manifestation  and  revival  of 
true  religion,  the  instruments  employed  have 
commonly  been  persons  and  things  of  little  or  no 
account  in  human  estimation. 

What  have  we,  then,  to  do,  but  to  cast  our 
bread  upon  the  waters,''  in  the  full  assurance 
that  we  shall  "  find  it  after  many  days,"  since 
the  simplest  word  spoken  in  sincerity,  the  most 
trifling  act  of  usefulness  unpretendingly  perform- 
ed, as  to  the  Lord  and  not  as  unto  man,  things 
even  singular,  and  as  in  our  fallible  judgment, 
leading  to  no  important  results,  yet,  as  appre- 
hended requirements  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
receivins:  onr  willing  and  prompt  obedience,  can- 


whether 
endless. 


good  or 


bad,  for  its  ramifications  are 
*       *       *       *  piQj. 


That  which  is  merely  the  result  of  study,  and  ;  not  fail,  at  the  appointed  time  and  in  the  allotted 
which  exists  but  as  a  notion  or  opinion  of  our  '  manner,  to  fulfil  the  secret  purpose  whereunto 
own  mind,  will  do' no  more  than  produce  its  own  |  they  were  sent,  and  be  blessed  to  the  benefit  of 
likeness  of  notions  and  opinions  in  those  we  desire  j  many,  perhaps  yet  unborn.  There  is  no  cal- 
to  influence,  if  it  does  stir  them  up  to  wrangling  \  culating  upon  the  extent  of  individual  influence, 
and  jaDgiing,  to  prove  our  views  to  be  erroneous. 

If  nothing  can  be  acquired  to  any  ejfficient 
purpose  in  human  knowledge,  except  the  mind  |  assuredly,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not,  we  have 
be  concentrated  on  the  object  before  it,  so  neither  |  the  ability  to  cast  a  preponderating  power  into 
can  any  valuable  acquaintance  with  Divine  truths  j  the  good  or  evil  of  such  of  our  fellow-creatures 
be  wrought  out,  but  by  the  subjugation  of  every  |  as  are  brought  into  contact  with  us  !  Be  assured, 
busy,  wandering  .imagination,  and  the  "bringing  ;  that,  whether  we  will  or  no,  we,  in  some  degree, 
into  captivity  every  thought  into  the  obedience  ;  [/ive  the  tone  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  feelings, 
of  Christ."  All  this  is  the  work  of  waiting  upon,  |  If  our  walk  and  conversation  be  with  the  apostle 
watching  for,  and  diligently  obeying  the  small-  j  ''in  heaven,"  it  will  diffuse  so  much  of  that  holy 
est  movements  of  that  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth  who  ;  influence  upon  the  "dry  bones"  around  us,  as 
is  promised  and  bestowed  as  our  Gruide  into  all  |  will  often  cause  "  a  secret  shaking"  to  take  place 
Truth,"  and  to  whom  we  are  to  hearken,  as  the  i  amongst  them.  Grod,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
scholar  listens  to  the  direction  of  his  master.      j  has  something  to  plead  his  cause  in  every  heart ; 

As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  |  and  this  it  is  which  always  recognizes  what  is 
minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stew-  |  good,  and  which  often  causes  the  poor,  misled, 
ards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  Grod."    It  will  not  j  polluted  soul,  to  long  to  be  united  therewith, 
be  necessary  for  us  to  look  out  for  great  or  ex-  I     What  encouragement,  then,  is  held  out  to  us, 
traordinary  occasions  of  exercising  our  allotted  in  only  looking  upon  the  simplest  train  of  human 


portion  of  this  precious  and  unspeakable  gift;" 
for  such  opportunities  may  or  may  not  come ;  and 
if  they  do  appear,  we  may  or  may  not  believe  our- 
selves equal  or  called  upon  to  meet  them.  But 
let  us  stand  at  our  post,  like  the  porter  who  was 
commanded  ''to  watch;"  and  do  not  doubt  but 
that,  with  a  heart  previously  disciplined  by  the 
"  preparation  which  is  of  the  Lord,"  sufficient 
opportunities  of  serving  our  Divine  Master  will 
arise,  though  they  should  seem  to  us  of  a  kind 
so  trivial,  that,  on  their  first  appearance,  we  may 
be  inclined  to  overlook  them  altogether. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by  those  who 
have  not  submitted  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  smallest  monitions  of  conscience,  by  what 
little,  and,  as  some  might  call  them,  low  means, 
a  soul  is  advanced  in  faith  and  obedience  ;  for  it 
pleases  God  to  serve  himself  by  his  poor,  in- 
significant creatures,  in  that  way  which  shall 
best  prove  that  the  work  accomplished  is  the 
Lord's,  and  not  man's.  "  I  am  the  Lord  :  that 
is  my  name :  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to 


things,  and  in  remembering  how  we  ourselves 
have  often  been  operated  upon  by  such  simple 
trains ;  what  encouragement,  we  repeat,  is  held 
out  to  us,  to  consider  our  own  example  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  all  ways  of  benefiting  our 
fellow-creatures !  But,  in  doing  this,  it  will  be 
well  for  us  to  "count  the  cost :"  since,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  efficacious,  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  modes 
of  the  many  which  present  themselves,  of  being 
serviceable  in  our  place  and  condition  ;  for  be- 
lieve me,  my  Christian  friends,  you  can  form  no 
conception,  unless  you  have  experienced  it,  of  the 
sharp  exercises  you  may  be  required  to  undergo, 
in  performing  even  the  different  little  things,  that 
a  sense  of  duty  may  suggest.  For  instance,  in 
obeying  that  solemn  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  sin  upon  thy  neighbor,"  how  often  may  it 
be  needful  for  you  to  take  a  very  painful  and 
humiliating  position  to  the  pride  of  the  fleshly 
mind ! 

But,  let  us  faint  not,  dear  Christian  friends, 
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•  when  demands  come  upon  us  for  services  of  a 
■sharp  and  painful  nature.  As  thy  days,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be  and  with  every  required 
duty  a  voice  may  be  heard,  saying,  "  Fear  thou 
not :  for  I  am  thy  God  :  I  will  strengthen  thee  ; 
yea,  I  will  keep  thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness." 


REMINISCENCES. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  remarkable  im- 
pressions were  made  upon  Arthur  Howell,  one  of 

the  by-gone  generation,"  of  which  it  is  desira- 
ble some  record  should  be  kept  and  transmission 
made  to  posterity. 

On  one  occasion,  he,  with  several  other  Friends, 
went  on  board  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  England, 
itwo  or  more  of  whom  were  about  to  embark  on 
|a  religious  visit  to  that  country,  and  were  looking 
for  a  suitable  ship.  After  going  round  and  find- 
ing comfortable  accommodations,  they  all  sat 
iown  in  quietness  in  the  cabin  to  endeavor  to  come 
bo  a  right  decision  in  relation  to  taking  their 
passage  in  her.  Hannah  Fisher  was  one  of  the 
Friends  thus  convened,  and  she  often  repeated 
[the  circumstance.  The  silence  was  broken  by 
one  who  said,  "  he  could  see  no  objection  an- 
other thought  the  ship  a  good  one,  &c. ;  and  for 
a  time  it  appeared  that  a  favorable  decision  might 
be  come  to.  But  at  length,  Arthur  Howell, 
who  had  not  previously  spoken,  put  out  his  cane 
md  with  motions  as  if  he  were  writing  with  it, 
said  :  If  I  had  a  piece  of  chalk,  I  would  write 
m  this  cabin  floor,  this  is  not  the  ship,  neither  is 
this  the  time.''  This  impressive  sentence,  and 
the  feeling  accompanying,  settled  the  question. 
The  Friends  waited  for  another  conveyance — and 
'Aat  ship  was  wrecked  on  that  voyage." 

Another  very  remurkahle  circumstance  occur- 
Ired,  in  which  Arthur  Howell  yielded  to  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  mind,  and  in  obedience 
bo  the  pointings  of  Truth,  in  which  he  had  im- 
plicit faith,  went  forth  in  manner  following  : — 

One  morning  he  told  one  of  his  sons  to  get  his 
3haise,  saying  he  was  going  into  the  country. 
When  they  were  seated  in  it,  his  son  asked  him 
which  wajT-  he  was  to  drive.  Arthur  could  not 
iell  of  any  particular  meeting  or  destination,  but 
told  him  what  direction  to  take,  and  they  went 
on  until  they  came  to  Germantown  meeting,  when 
the  son  naturally  supposed  he  was  to  turn  in 
bhere ;  but  was  told  to  drive  on."  After  a 
twhile  they  overtook  a  funeral,  when  Arthur  said: 
"'join  that  funeral" — which  they  did.  And  after 
ithe  last  rites  were  performed,  and  the  minster 
had  finished  his  service,  Arthur  stepped  forward, 
and  in  his  impressive  manner  said,  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  come  there  and  declare,  that  the 
woman  whom  they  had  just  interred,  icas  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  of  which  she  had  been  charged  ! 
After  thus  delivering  his  message,  he  was  turning 
to  go  away,  being  an  entire  stranger  to  a!l  assem 
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bled  ;  but  the  minister  followed,  and  told  him  he 
esteemed  him  a  prophet.  That  the  person  just 
buried  was  a  woman — and  that  she  had  in  her 
life  time  been  charged  with  a  crime  of  which  she 
always  declared  herself  to  be  innocont  ; — and 
furthermore  had  told  some  of  those  about  her 
in  her  last  illness,  that  a  stranger  would  ap- 
pear at  her  grave  and  testify  to  her  innocence  of 
the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  her. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  forcible  and  convincing 
evidences  of  the  sufficiency  of  that  internal  gui- 
dance, in  which  we  profess  to  have  faith — and 
well  would  it  be  for  us  if  our  faith  were  strong 
enough  to  produce  corrspondent  works. 


THE  WORLD  WAS  MADE  FOR  ALL. 

In  looking  at  our  age,  I  am  struck  immediately 
with  one  commanding  characteristic,  and  that  is, 
the  tendency  of  all  its  movements  to  expansion, 
to  diffusion,  to  universality.  To  this  I  ask  your 
attention.  This  tendency  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
exclusiveness,  restriction,  narrowness,  monopoly, 
which  has  prevailed  in  past  ages.  Human  action 
is  now  freer,  more  unconfined.  All  goods,  ad- 
vantages, helps  are  more  open  to  all.  The  privi- 
leged, petted  individual,  is  becoming  less,  and  the 
human  race  are  becoming  more.  The  multitude 
is  rising  from  the  dust.  Once  we  heard  of  a  few, 
not  of  the  many;  once  of  the  prerogatives  of  a 
part,  now  of  the  rights  of  all.  We  are  looking, 
as  never  before,  through  the  disguised  develope 
ments  of  ranks  and  classes,  to  the  common  nature 
which  is  below  them;  and  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  every  being  who  partakes  of  it  has  noble 
powers  to  cultivate,  solemn  duties  to  perform, 
inalienable  rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny  to  ac- 
complish. The  grand  idea  of  humanity,  of  the 
importance  of  man  as  man,  is  spreading  silently 
but  surely.  Not  that  the  worth  of  the  human 
being  is  at  all  understood  as  it  should  be;  the 
truth  is  glimmering  through  the  darkness.  A 
faint  consciousness  of  it  has  seized  on  the  public 
mind.  Even  the  most  abject  portions  of  society 
are  visited  by  some  dreams  of  a  better  condition, 
for  which  they  were  designed.  The  grand  doc- 
trine that  every  human  being  should  have  the 
means  of  self-culture,  of  progress  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  of  health,  comfort  and  happiness,  of 
exercising  the  powers  and  affections  of  a  man ; 
this  is  slowly  taking  its  place,  as  the  highest  so- 
cial truth.  That  the  world  was  made  for  all ; 
that  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  spread  a 
shield  over  the  rights  of  ail — these  propositions 
are  growing  into  axioms,  and  the  spirit  of  them 
is  coming  forth  in  all  the  departments  of  life. — 
Dr.  Channing. 


HOW  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL. 

If  man,  or  woman  either,  wish  to  realize  the 
full  power  of  personal  beauty,  it  must  be  by 
cherishing  noble  actions  and  purposes  —by  hav- 
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ing  something  to  do,  and  something  to  live  for 
which  is  worthy  of  humanity,  and  which,  by  ex- 
panding the  capacities  of  the  soul,  gives  expan- 
sion and  symmetry  to  the  body  which  contains 
it. — Professor  TJpham. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  7,  1857. 

We  have  received  the  16fch  Annual  Report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
take  pleasure  ia  transferring  to  our  columns,  an 
abstract  of  the  results  which  have  attended  the 
treatment  of  the  patients  in  that  Institution  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  now  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  Insanity  is  a  disease  which  in  its 
first  stage  is  curable  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Kirkbride,  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  those 
mild  and  Christian  means  of  treatment  which 
have  been  so  successful. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  managers  published 
an  appeal  to  their  fellow  citizens,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
present  building,  exceeded  the  means  of  accom- 
modation, and  opened  a  subscription  for  $250,- 
000,  which  it  was  intended  to  apply  for  the  erec- 
tion of  another  Hospital  on  the  same  premises, 
We  learn  from  the  present  report  that  $219,000 
have  been  generously  subscribed  since  the  ap- 
peal'' was  issued,  and  the  managers  commenced 
the  new  building  in  7th  month  last.  The  founda- 
tions were  laid,  and  a  largeporticnof  the  culverts 
and  underground  ventilating  ducts  completed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  building  season. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  new  hospital  shall  ac- 
commodate 200  male  patients,  while  the  present 
building  will  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  fe- 
males. 

Among  the  statistical  tables  in  the  Report  we 
are  informed  that  ill  health  continues  the  most 
prominent  cause  of  Insanity.  The  next  most 
prominent  cause  is  intemperance,  and  upon  this 
subject  Dr.  Kirkbride  remarks  : 

The  ruined  health  of  many  of  its  victims, 
the  entire  loss  of  property,  the  blasted  hopes 
of  whole  families,  the  domestic  difficulties  so. 
generally  following  in  its  train,  the  ill  treatment 
of  wives  and  children — these,  and  a  thousand 
other  sources  of  mental  anxiety,  are  often  among 
the  sad  results  of  this  ruinous  habit."    The  use 


of  opium  and  tobacco  are  also  recorded  as  produc- 
ing Insanity, 

^'Common  as  is  theuse  of  the  latter  article,"says 
Dr.  Kirkbride,  ''its  injurious  influence  on  many 
constitutions  is  much  more  serious  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  and  not  unfrequently  the  cause 
of  exceedingly  troublesome  and  obscure  nervous 
afiections,  which  cannot  be  cured,  while  its  use  is 
persisted  in. 

The  effect  in  many  insane  patients  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  an  intelligent  attendant  is  often  able  to 
say  without  difficulty,  when  it  has  been  used  to 
any  extent. 

When  occasionally  gratified,  the  craving  for  it 
is  very  strong ;  but  an  entire  disuse  of  it  for  a 
week,  will  commonly  obviate  all  serious  annoy- 
ance from  abandoning  the  habit,  and  I  have  never 
known  any  injury  to  result  from  its  sudden  dis- 
continuance. I  have  no  doubt  that  much  advan- 
tage is  gained  from  its  being  strictly  interdicted 
within  the  walls  of  an  Institution  for  the  In- 
sane."—P.  25. 

We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  short  ab- 
stract which  we  have  made  in  another  part  of  this 
number,  referring  those  who  may  desire  a  copy 
of  this  interesting  Report  to  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Marrikd,— On  5th  day,  the  26th  of  2d  Month,  at  the 
house  of  Willam  Holmes,  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Samuel  Haines  to 
Anna  Eliza  Holmes,  both  of  that  place. 


Died, — Of  consumption,  at  his  residence  in  Galen, 
N.  Y.,  first  day  of  Firs  tmonth,  1857,  Thomas  Shot- 
well,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age — a  member  and  Elder 
of  Junius  Monthly  Meeting  and  Genesee  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. He  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  all  our  re- 
ligious meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  ;  and  in 
his  removal,  .society  has  sustained  a  loss  sensibly  felt 
in  the  little  meeting  to  which  he  belonged.  Our  dear 
Friend  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  father  and  a 
kind  neighbor. 

A  new  year  has  taken  him  into  its  train,  where 
years  of  conflict  have  no  beginning  and  days  of  glory 
no  end. 

 ,  At  her  residence,  near  Darby,  Pa.,  on  Fifth 

day,  the  19th  inst.,  Naomi  Passmore,  in  the  69th  year 
of  her  age. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fourth  day  evening 
next,  the  llth  inst.,  at  1^  o'clock. 

Third  mo.  1,  1857. 


THE  THREE  PHYSICIANS. 

The  celebrated  French  physician,  Dunmoulin, 
on  his  deathbed,  when  surrounded  by  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Paris,  who  regretted  the 
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loss  which  the  profession  would  sustain  in  his 
death,  said  : — My  friends,  I  leave  behind  me 
three  physicians  much  greater  than  myself/' — 
Being  pressed  to  name  them,  each  of  the  doctors 
supposing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  three,  he  an- 
swered.   Water,  Exercise,  and  Diet." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  Sec.  for  Second  Month. 

1856  1857 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24  hours,    2d's  6d's 
Rain  ail,  or  nearly  ali  day,        .       .  11 
Snow,       .       »       .        .       ,       .       11  4 
Cloudy  days  without  storms,  ..66 
Ordinary  clear  days,         ...  911 

29  28 

Temperatures,  Sc. 

The  mean  Temperature  of  this  month  the  pre- 
sent year,  per  Penn  Hospital  has  been  41.03° 
that  of  last  year,  26.10°,  while  the  average  ditto 
for  the  past  sixty-eight  years  has  been  30°,  shew- 
ing the  present  year  to  have  been  eleven  degrees 
above  the  average  j  a  height  of  temperature  not 
to  be  found  on  our  record  for  any  Second  month, 
as  far  back  as  1790  inclusive! 

The  mean  Temperature  of  the  three  winter 
months  of  this  season  has  been  32.01*^,  that  of 
last  season  29°,  while  the  average  winter  tem- 
peratures for  the  past  sixty-eight  years  has  been 
nearly  31°.  Notwithstanding  the  First  month  of 
this  year  had  no  parallel  for  intensity  of  cold 
during  that  entire  period,  the  Twelfth  and 
Second  months  of  the  winter  season  just  closed 
were  so  mild  that  it  will  be  perceived  the  present 
winter  Temperature  has  been  one  degree  above 
the  average. 

The  amount  of  rain  for  the  Second  month  of 
this  year  was  .79  inch,  (about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,)  same  month  last  year  with  fewer  rainy 
days,  1.23  inches.  '  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  Sd,  1857. 


OLD  WOOLENS. 

The  little  town  of  Dewsberry  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  vrhatever  merit 
or  demerit  attaches  to  the  utilizing  of  cast-off 
woolens,  which  generally  passes  in  England  by 
the  name  of  the  Dewsberry  trade.  Immense 
warehouses  are  filled  with  old  stockings,  worth 
$35  to  $50  a  ton;  white  flannels,  worth  $50  to 
$100;  and  carefully  assorted  black  cloth,  worth 
$100  to  $150;  while  all  the  rubbish,  consisting 
of  seams,  linseys  and  nondescripts,  are  worth  $10 
to  $15  per  ton  for  manufticturing  prussiate  of 
potash.  All  the  better  materials  are  ground  or 
"  pulled  up"  into  a  loose  mass  resembling  the 
original  fibers.  G-enerally  speaking,  this  material 
is  far  inferior  to  new  wool,  and  its  admixture  into 
almost  every  species  of  cloths,  now  extensively 
practiced,  while  it  detracts  but  little  from  their 
appearance,  has  a  serious  effect  upon  their  dura- 


bility. The  peculiar  stitch  or  bend  of  the  wors- 
ted fibers  in  knit  work,  and  the  hot  water  and 
washing  to  which  they  are  subjected  during  their 
stocking  existence,  has  the  effect  of  pvodQcing  a 
permanent  elasticity  in  the  product,  which  no  new 
wool  can  be  found  to  equal;  and  this  fact  may  be 
of  value  to  those  who  manufacture  blankets  for 
printing-presses,  and  the  like  permanently  elastic 
sheets.  By  this  trade  Dewsberry  has  increased 
from  a  little  village  to  a  city  of  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. Garments  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
Europe,  and  even  America,  are  there  torn  up  and 
assorted. 


Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  In' 
sane  for  the  year  1856.  By  Thomas  S.  Kirk- 
bride,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Institution. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  were  230 
patients  in  the  Institution ;  since  which  166 
have  been  admitted,  and  172  have  been  dis- 
charged or  died,  leaving  224  under  care  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital 
during  the  year  was  396.  The  highest  number 
at  any  one  time  was  244  ;  the  lowest  was  224  ; 
and  the  average  number  under  treatment  during 
the  whole  period  was  233. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Hospital  has  been  full,  generally  crowded,  and 
for  some  weeks  we  were  compelled  to  decline 
nearly  every  applicant.  Since  the  last  report 
was  made,  as  many  as  fifty  suiiable  cases  have 
applied  who  could  not  be  received,  and  although 
we  were  fully  aware  of  the  serious  loss  they  were 
likely  to  suffer  by  being  retained  in  the  positions 
they  then  occupied,  the  extreme  annojance  often 
suffered  by  their  families  and  friends  on  this 
account,  and  occasionally  the  great  risks  to 
which  the  community  were  exposed  by  their  un- 
protected situation,  still,  justice  to  those  already 
under  care,  and  a  proper  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Institution,  left  no  alternative. 

Of  the  patients  discharged  during  the  year 
1856,  were 

Cured,  ....  89 
Much  improved,  .  .  .  22 
Improved,  ...  26 

Stationary,  .       .       .  13 

Died,  ....  22 

^  Total,  ....  172 
Of  the  patients  discharged  cured,"  thirty- 
four  were  residents  of  the  Hospital  not  exceeding 
three  months  ;  twenty-five  between  three  and  six 
months ;  twenty-two  between  six  months  and 
one  year;  and  eight  for  more  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  ^'  much  improved,^'  three 
were  under  treatment  less  than  three  months  ; 
nine  between  three  and  six  months  ;  five  between 
six  months  and  one  year;  and  five  for  more  than 
one  year. 
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Of  the  "  improved/'  seven  were  under  care  ' 
less  than  three  months ;  four  between  three  and 
six  months ;  four  between  six  months  and  one 
year  ;  and  eleven  for  more  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  and  reported  station- 
ary/' two  were  under  care  less  than  three  months ; 
one  between  three  and  six  months;  two  between 
six  months  and  one  year;  and  eight  for  a  longer 
period  than  one  year. 

Eight  males  and  fourteen  females  have  died 
during  the  year.  Of  these  deaths,  seven  re- 
sulted from  that  form  of  acute  mania,  which  ig 
always  so  dangerous  in  its  character ;  three  from 
organic  disease  (softening)  of  the  brain;  three 
from  tubercular  consumption;  three  from  chronic 
diarrhoea;  one  from  congestion  of  the  brain; 
one  from  suicide  ;  one  from  dysentery  ;  and  three 
from  gradual  exhaustion,  induced  by  high  mental 
excitement,  want  of' sleep,  and  a  steady  refusal 
of  food. 

Of  the  patients  who  died,  fourteen  were  ad- 
mitted for  mania,  one  for  melancholia,  one  for 
monomania,  and  six  for  dementia. 

Of  these  cases,  seven,  being  those  who  died 
of  acute  mania,  terminated  in  periods  varying 
from  four  to  thirty-seven  days ;  one  case  which 
was  with  us  but  five  days,  was  a  very  striking 
example  of  the  highest  grade  of  acute  mania, 
supervening  on  a  chronic  form  of  insanity  of 
some  standing;  four  other  cases  were  in  the 
Hospital  less  than  three  months ;  two  between 
six  months  and  one  year ;  two  between  one  and 
two  years ;  four  between  three  and  five  years  ; 
one  for  seven  years ;  one  for  ten,  and  one  for 
more  than  fifteen  years. 

Among  the  causes  which  produce  insanity, 
the  following  are  noted  : — 

The  term  mental  anxiety,  although  somewhat 
indefinite,  is  sufficiently  explicit  for  our  purpose, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  causes  which,  in 
this  way,  manifest  their  influence  in  producing 
insanity.  The  anxiety  often  felt  by  mothers 
watching  sick  children,  till  the  power  to  sleep  is 
lost,  of  a  merchant  whose  all  is  staked  on  a  des- 
perate venture,  of  any,  where  the  prospects  of 
an  entire  family  are  dependent  on  a  long  de- 
ferred judicial  decision,  are  examples  of  what 
are  referred  to.  Many  of  the  delusions  of  the 
day,  without  being  dignified  with  a  separate  title, 
also  come  under  this  category.  Millerism,"  in 
its  day,  sent  many  victims  to  most  of  our  hos- 
pitals, and  what  is  now  called  "  spiritual  inves- 
tigations," is  not  a  less  prolific  cause  of  the 
disease.  In  reference  to  this  last,  no  impartial 
person,  who  reads  the  records  or  sees  the  cases 
that  enter  institutions  for  the  insane  can  doubt 
but  that,  with  many  excellent  and  honest  mind- 
ed persons,  the  pursuit  of  these  ''investigations" 
— whatever  else  may  result  from  them — does 
seriously  involve  the  mental  integrity,  and  that  it 
may  be  again,  as  it  already  has  been  in  many 
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cases  received  here,  destructive  of  the  happiness 
of  whole  families,  the  ruin  of  bright  prospects, 
and  subjecting  the  sufferers  to  a  long  period  of 
distressing  disease,  if  not  of  hopeless  insanity. 

The  curability  of  insanity  depends  so  much 
upon  the  period  at  which  it  is  placed  under 
proper  treatment,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  so  large  a  number  as  1,552  cases  were  sent 
here  within  three  months  of  the  attack ;  203 
between  three  and  six  months  ;  and  350  between 
six  months  and  one  year.  When  the  disease 
has  existed  longer  than  the  time  last  named, 
without  proper  treatment,  the  chances  of  restora- 
tion are  greatly  diminished.  Although  a  case 
does  occasionally  get  well  after  three,  five,  seven, 
or  even  ten  years,  no  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
such  a  result.  Many  of  the  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing received  here  came  to  this  Institution  from 
the  Hospital  in  the  city,  when  insane  patients 
ceased  to  be  received  there,  or  were  brought 
from  their  own  houses,  or  other  places  of  resi- 
dence, more  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  comfort- 
able home  than  with  any  prospect  of  their  being 
perfectly  restored. 


DR.  KANE's  arctic  EXPLORATIONS. 

Two  volumes — forming  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful products  of  the  American  press — have  just 
been  added  to  the  already  extensive  series  which 
comprises  the  annals  of  arctic  adventure.  These 
very  remarkable  books  contain  a  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  second  Grinnell  expedition  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  they  are  the 
record  of  a  tale  of  endurance  and  noble  effort, 
which  has  had  no  parallel,  at  least  since  the  days 
when  the  lamented  object  of  the  search  made 
good  his  retreat  from  the  outskirts  of  the  remorse- 
less frost-land,  which  now  holds  him,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  for  ever  in  its  depths. 

The  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  • 
Kane,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1853.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  chosen  men, 
besides  the  commander,  embarked  in  a  small 
brig  of  144  tons  burden,  named  the  Advance^ 
which  was  furnished  by  Mr.  G-rinnell,  other  ex- 
penses being  contributed  by  Mr.  Peabody  and 
several  generous  individuals  and  societies.  Dr. 
Kane's  predetermined  course  was  to  enter  the 
strait  discovered  the  previous  year  by  Captain 
Inglefield,  at  the  top  of  Baffin  Bay,  and  to  push 
as  far  northward  through  it  as  practicable.  He 
engaged  the  services  of  a  native  Esquimaux,  of 
the  name  of  Hans  Christensen,  at  Fiskernass,  and 
then  crossed  Melville  Bay,  in  the  wake  of  the 
vast  icebergs  with  which  the  sea  is  there  strewn. 
These  huge  frozen  masses  are  often  driven  one 
way  by  a  deep  current,  while  the  floes  are  drifted 
in  another  by  winds  and  surface-streams,  disrup- 
tions being  thus  necessarily  caused  in  the  vast 
I  ice-fields.  The  doctor's  tactics  were  to  dodge 
about  in  the  rear  of  th^se  floating  ice-mountains, 
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holding  upon  them  whenever  adverse  winds  were 
troublesome,  and  pressing  forward  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurred.  This  plan  was  so  skil- 
fully and  pertinaciously  followed,  that  by  the 
28th  of  August  the  brig  was  lodged  in  a  small 
bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Smith's  Strait,  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles  beyond  Captain  Inglefield's 
furthest  position.  There  the  Advance  became 
untrue  to  the  prestige  of  her  name,  for  having 
been  snugly  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of 
islands,  she  turned  into  a  fixture,  and  obstin- 
ately refused  to  budge  another  inch.  Where  she 
was  berthed  in  September  of  1853,  she  now 
remains. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  the  thermometer 
was  down  to  14  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
and  all  the  fragmentary  floes  and  ice-masses  were 
so  cemented  together  by  young  ice,  that  the  men 
could  walk  and  sledge  anywhere  round  the  ship. 
It  had  therefore  become  obvious  to  all  concerned, 
that  there  remained  nothing  else  to  be  done  but 
to  make  the  best  preparations  for  the  winter  that 
were  possible  in  the  circumstances.  The  hold 
was  unstowed,  a  storehouse  was  prepared  on  one 
of  the  islands  close  by,  and  a  snug  deck-house 
was  built  over  the  cabin.  A  dog-house  was  also 
onstructed  for  the  accommodation  of  nine  New- 
foundland and  thirty-five  Esquimaux  dogs,  which 
formed  the  quadrupedal  element  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Upon  another  island,  an  observatory  was 
rected,  a  very  ingenious  plan  being  adopted  for 
the  preparation  of  an  extemporaneous  adamant 
to  serve  as  the  piers  of  the  astronomical  instru- 
ents.  Gravel  and  ice  were  well  rammed  down 
into  empty  pemmican  casks,  and  there  left  to  be 
consolidated  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  They 
were  soon  transmuted  into  a  material  as  free  from 
tremor  as  the  densest  rock. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  seven  men  were 
sent  out  with  a  sledge  to  deposit  a  store  of  pro- 
visions in  advance,  in  preparation  for  an  explor- 
ing-party  that  was  in  progress  of  organisation. 
The  party  was  out  twenty-eight  days,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  800  pounds  of  provison  in  cache 
hundred  miles  towards  the  north,  near  the  de- 
bouchure of  a  huge  glacier,  which  was  discovered 
shooting  out  from  the  Grreenland  coast  over  an 
extent  of  thirty  miles.    This  was  within  the 


eightieth  parallel  of  latitude. 

While  the  advanced-party  were  absent  upon 
this  duty,  the  commander  seized  the  opportunity 
to  endeavor  to  rid  the  brig    of  a  troublesome 
oiony  of  rats,  which  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  explorers'  fortunes.    Three  charcoal  fires 
JJ<   were  lit  in  the  fore-peak,  and  the  hatches  and 
bulk-heads   hermetically  closed.     The  doctor 
lOon  after  detected  a  suspicious  odor ;  and  upon 
ooking  into  the  cause,  found  a  square  yard  of 
the  inner  deck  one  mass  of  glowing  fire,  which 
iwas  extinguished  only  after  great  exertion  and 
risk  from  the  mephitic  vapor.    The  result  of  the 
Bxperiment  was  the  dead  bodies  of  twenty-eight 


rats,  which  the  experimentalist  gloated  over  at 
the  time.  Before  he  escaped  from  his  arctic 
quarters,  however,  he  had  learned  to  be  less  prodi- 
gal of  rat-life.  Once,  upon  a  more  recent  occa- 
sion, when  starting  upon  a  sledge-journey  with  a 
companion,  he  recorded  that  he  had  added  to  the 
stores,  for  his  own  especial  consumption,  a  luxury 
which  consisted  of  '  a  few  rats  chopped  up  and 
frozen  into  a  tallow  ball.' 

Direct  sunlight  visited  the  deck  of  the  brig 
for  the  first  time  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
after  an  absence  of  140  days.  The  earliest  trace 
of  dawning  twilight  was  seen  as  a  fleeting  dash 
of  orange  tint  on  the  southern  horizon  on  the  21st 
of  January.  Dr.  Kane  climbed  a  lofty  crag  to 
catch  sight  of  the  returning  sun  on  the  21st  of 
February,  and  describes  his  nestling  there  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  sunshine  as  like  '  bathing  in 
perfumed  water.'  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  month  of  February  in  this  high  latitude  of 
78  degrees  37  minutes,  the  most  northern  sta- 
tion in  which  any  body  of  civilised  men  have 
ever  wintered,  was  67  degrees  below  zero.  The 
thermometer  occasionally  stood  102  degrees  be- 
low freezing.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
was  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Sir  Edward 
Parry's  winter-station  at  Melville  Island.  The 
shores  and  islands  were  hemmed  in,  in  the  spring, 
by  a  continuous  ice-belt  27  feet  thick  and  120 
feet  wide.  In  sheltered  positions,  freezing  was 
never  intermitted  for  a  single  instant  throughout 
the  year,  and  snow  was  falling  on  the  21st  of 
June. 

During  the  winter's  residence  in  this  severe 
climate,  the  interests  of  science  were  not  over- 
looked. Besides  such  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  were  essential  for  the  exact 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  observatory, 
a  continued  series  of  magnetic  observations  was 
made  and  registered.  The  doctor  gives  a  very 
graphic  description  of  the  proceedings  on  what 
he  calls  the  magnetic  Herm-days.'  A  fur-muffled 
observer  sat  upon  a  box  on  those  momentous 
days,  with  a  chronometer  in  his  bare  hand,  and 
with  his  eye  fixed  to  a  small  telescope,  noting 
the  position  of  a  fine  needle  upon  a  divided  arc 
every  six  minutes,  and  registering  the  observa- 
tion in  a  note-book  ;  the  process  being  carried  on 
uninterruptedly  by  two  sets  of  eyes  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  stretch. 

On,  the  19th  of  March,  continuous  day  having 
set  in,  a  travelling-party  was  sent  ofi"  to  increase 
the  deposits  of  provison  at  the  advanced  cache. 
On  the  31st,  three  of  the  party  returned,  swollen, 
haggard,  and  hardly  able  to  speak.  The  utmost 
they  had  been  able  to  accomplish  was  the  deposit 
of  their  burden  some  fifty  miles  away  from  the 
ship.  They  had  been  enveloped  in  almost  im- 
penetrable snow-drifts,  and  four  of  their  compan- 
ions were  now  lying  frozen  and  disabled  among 
the  drifting  hummocks  somewhere  to  the  north- 
east, with  one  attendant  in  better  plight  to  look 
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after  them.  Almost  on  the  instant,  a  sledge 
was  prepared,  and  the  strongest  of  the  three 
broken-down  men  who  had  returned  was  wrapped 
in  dog-skins  and  furs,  and  strapped  upon  it,  in 
the  hope  that  . he  might  be  able  to  render  some 
service  as  a  guide.  The  gallant  chief  of  the  ad- 
venturous band,  with  nine  of  his  fresh  men,  then 
harnessed  themselves  to  the  sledge,  and  started 
off  to  the  rescue,  with  a  tent  and  food  for  the 
disabled  sufferers,  but  carrying  nothing  else  with 
them  saving  the  clothes  upon  their  backs.  The 
thermometer  indicated  a  temperature  78  degrees 
below  frost.  After  sixteen  hours'  incessant  travel, 
it  became  evident  that  the  rescue-party  had  lost 
their  way  among  the  hummocks.  The  guide 
upon  the  sledge  had  fallen  asleep  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  when  they  attempted  to  wake  him  up, 
they  found  that  he  waB  in  a  state  of  mental  de- 
rangement, and  quite  unconscious  of  what  was 
said  to  him.  In  this  dilemma,  the  tent  and  pro- 
visions were  deposited  upon  the  ice,  and  the 
party  dispersed  upon  the  wide  floe  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  providentially  strike  the  trail 
of  the  missing  band.  The  poor  fellows  were  here 
soon  seized  with  trembling  fits  and  short  breath- 
ing, and  almost  inadvertently  clung  to  each 
other.  Their  brave  leader  fainted  twice  upon  j 
the  snow.  They  had  been  eighteen  hours  out  1 
without  food  or  drink,  when  the  Esquimaux,  j 
Hans,  stumbled  upon  what  seemed,  to  his  acute 
senses,  a  nearly  effaced  sledge-track.  The  clue 
v^as  followed  up  into  deep  snow,  in  a  wilderness 
of  hummocks,  until  at  length  a  small  American 
flag  was  described  fluttering  from  a  hummock, 
and  near  to  this,  the  top  of  a  tont  almost  buried 
in  the  snow-drift.  This  proved  to  be  the  camp 
of  the  disabled  men.  It  was  reached  after  an 
uninterrupted  journey  of  twenty-one  hours.  The 
four  poor  fellows,  stretched  upon  their  backs 
within  the  tent,  repaid  the  brave  man  who  had 
come  to  their  rescue  by  a  hearty  cheer  the  instant 
he  appeared,  to  which  was  added  the  assurance 
that  they  were  '  expecting  him,  for  they  were 
sure  he  would  come.'  After  a  short  rest,  a 
bundle  of  skins-was  fixed  on  the  sledge  for  the 
disabled  men,  and  the  return-journey  was  com- 
menced. The  sledge  was  top-heavy  with  its  liv- 
ing load,  and  the  maimed  men  could  not  bear  to 
be  tightly  lashed  upon  their  bed.  Every  thing 
was  left  behind  excepting  the  coverings  neces- 
sary for  the  men ;  still  the  load  on  the  sledge 
amounted  altogether  to  1100  pounds.  When 
still  nine  miles  away  from  the  tent  and  food 
which  had  been  left  on  the  ice  as  they  went  out, 
the  entire  party  began  to  shew  signs  of  failing 
energy ;  the  stoutest  of  the  men  sank  down  on 
the  snow-drift,  and  declared  they  must  sleep. 
The  tent  was  therefore  pitched,  and  the  party 
left  to  snatch  four  hours'  repose  ;  while  the  doc- 
tor, with  one  companion,  pushed  on  to  get  some 
hot  refreshment  ready  in  the  further  tent,  against 
the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  their  companions.  They 


reached  it  after  four  hours'  further  march,  but 
quite  unconscious  of  what  they  were  doing.  All 
they  could  afterwards  remember  was,  that  they 
saw  a  bear  moving  leisurely  just  ahead  of  them, 
and  tearing  down  the  tent  before  they  came  up. 
Almost  instinctively, theysetthe  tent  up,  crawled 
into  their  reindeer  bags,  and  slept  three  hours. 
When* they  awoke,  the  doctor's  companion  had 
to  separate  him  from  his  buffalo-skin  by  cutting 
away  the  beard,  which  was  frozen  hard  to  the 
fur.  The  backward-party  arrived  after  some 
hours'  delay,  to  find  a  mess  of  hot  soup  ready  for 
them.  As  soon  as  this  was  swallowed,  the 
sledge  was  repacked,  and  the  painful  progress 
renewed.  At  length  the  "men  who  were  track- 
ing the  sledge  had  to  halt  every  few  minutes, 
and  fall  down  sleeping  on  the  snow.  The  party 
finally  reached  the  brig,  quite  delirious,  and  de- 
void of  all  consciousness  of  their  actions.  Their 
foot-tracks  subsequently  shewed  that,  under  the 
strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  they  had 
travelled  quite  in  a  bee-line  to  the  ship.  Their 
delirium  proved  to  be  only  the  consequence  of 
exhaustion,  and  soon  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  generous  diet  and  rest.  One  of  the  party 
suffered  from  blindness  for  some  time ;  two  had 
to  undergo  amputation  of  portions  of  their  feet  j 
two  died  in  consequence  of  the  exposure.  The 
rescue  party  was  out  sevenly-two  hours,  and 
travelled  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles,  halt- 
ing only  eight  hours  out  of  the  seventy-two. 
Such  was  a  veritable  incident  in  the  arctic  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Kane. 

[To  be  coniinued.] 


COTTON  IN  AFRICA. 

In  his  recent  message,  President  Benson  says 
to  the  Legislature  of  Liberia  : 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  our  interior 
tribes  manufacture  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
domestic  cloths  annually,  which  must  consume 
several  million  pounds  of  raw  cotton.  Thousands 
of  these  cloths,  through  much  diificulty,  find 
their  way  down  to  the  seaboard  annually;  but  if 
the  communication  was  kept  open,  and  they  could 
be  assured  of  a  safe  transit,  and  were  encouraged 
by  discreet  and  influential  agents  to  increased 
cultivation  of  that  useful  article,  in  a  very  few 
years  millions  of  pounds  would  be  brought  down 
annually  and  exported,  as  also  would  other  valu- 
able commodities  find  their  way  down.  Gentle- 
men, you  will  perhaps  pardon  me  for  being  so 
sanguine  and  apparently  enthusiastic  on  this 
subject,  when  I  inform  you  that  I  can  well  re- 
member when  not  a  thousand  gallons  of  palm  oil 
were  to  be  bought  annually  on  the  entire  line  of 
coast  (four  hundred  miles)  between  Cape  Sebar 
and  Cape  Palmas,  but  by  encouragement  it  has 
long,  since  increased  to  an  annual  exportation  of 
a  million  of  gallons. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
CALIFORNIA  GIANTS. 

Ijp  all  England  have  not  heard  of  the  Mam- 
moth tree  which  has  of  late  been  exhibited  to 
admiring  crowds  in  London  and  elsewhere,  it  is 
no  fault  of  the  newspapers,  nor  of  that  numer- 
ous band  of  literary  filibusters  who  are  always 
ready  to  fight  under  any  banner,  and  for  any 
captain,  if  he  can  only  pay  them.  But  all  Eng- 
land has  not  yet  heard  of  the  particular  place 
whence  the  monster  came,  and  will  therefore 
perhaps  be  willing  to  read  something  brief  there- 
upon. 

Imagining  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  be  in 
California,  in  Calaveras  county^  we  follow  the 
course  of  an  affluent  of  the  Stanislas,  which 
winds  serpentlike,  and  with  many  an  eddy,  along 
one  of  the  valleys  that  penetrate  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada; and  at  about  fifteen  miles  from  Murphy's, 
we  come  to  a  circular  basin  sequestered  among 
the  hills.  Its  diameter  may  be  a  mile,  and  its 
elevation  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of 
the  giants — real  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
such  as  we  should  never  have  expected  to  see  in 
these  post-diluvian  days.  Not  without  emotion, 
and  a  profound  sense  of  admiration,  do  we  gaze 
upon  them.  The  wind  blows  cold,  and  the 
heights  around  are  covered  with  snow;  but  we 
heed  not  the  blast;  the  snow  brings  out  the  trees 
in  better  relief ;  the  sight  repays  us  for  all  our 
fatigue,  and  makes  us  forget  the  wearisome  re- 
turn-journey yet  to  be  encountered.  It  is  not  an 
every-day  occurrence  to  stand  under  the  shadow 
of  trees  that  began  to  grow  about  the  time  that 
Hannibal  was  marching  victorious  upon  Rome, 
and  were  still  in  their  infancy  at  the  birth  of 
Christianity.  What  changes  have  come  over  the 
world — how  many  empires  have  risen  and  fallen 
since  first  their  branches  waved  in  the  breeze  ! 
There  they  stand,  ninety  of  them,  living  wit- 
nesses of  a  past  far  more  remote  than  the  earliest 
dawn  of  American  tradition. 

The  smallest  of  these  giants  is  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter.  They  occupy  an  extent  of  about  fifty 
acres  in  the  basin  above  mentioned,  where  they 
tower  above  all  others  of  their  species.  The  tall 
trees  among  the  latter  appear  dwarfs  in  compari- 
son. Long  fringes  and  festoons  of  yellow  moss 
and  lichen  hang  around  their  proud  trunks  ;  and 
a  parasite  growing  from  their  roots — a  kind  of 
liypopithys — shoots  its  graceful  stems,  adorned 
with  bractea  and  rose-colored  flowers,  to  a  height 
of  ten  feet.  The  place  has  thus  the  double  charm 
of  beauty  and  magnificence. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
giants  here  spoken  of  are  pine-trees.  The  tops 
of  many  are  broken  and  mutilated  by  the  weight 
of  the  snow  which  in  winter  accumulates  on 
their  terminal  branches ;  and  some  have  been 
injured  at  the  base  by  the  camp-fires  of  Indians. 
A  few  have  been  so  deeply  hollowed  by  repeated 


burning,  that  a  whole  family  might  lodge  with  all 
their  household  gear  in  the  blackened  excavations. 
The  bark  generally  is  marked  by  deep  longitudi- 
nal furrows,  presenting  the  appearance  of  pillars 
or  fluted  columns.  One  has  been  stripped  of  its 
bark  to  a  height  of  100  feet ;  and  a  spiral  row 
of  pegs  driven  in,  forms  a  not  very  safe  means 
of  ascent  around  the  bare  portion,  yet  the  tree 
flourishes  above  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

The  proprietor  of  the  neighboring  tavern  con- 
ducts his  guests  to  the  site  of  these  prodigies  of 
vegetation,  and  tells  their  names-—he  in  most 
instances  having  been  sole  sponsor.  First  he 
calls  attention  to  the  Big  Tree,  which  is,  or  rather 
was,  95  feet  in  circumference,  and  300  feet 
high  ;  for  now  it  lies  prostrate,  a  monarch  pulled 
down  by  the  hands  of  republicans.  Five  men 
were  employed  for  twenty-five  days  in  felling  it. 
They  drew  a  line  ail  round  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  along  this  they  bored  holes  close 
together  to  the  very  centre  of  the  stem  with  an 
enormous  auger,  so  that  the  tree  losing  its  equi- 
librium, at  last  fell  with  a  shock  that  echoed 
like  thunder  among  the  hills.  Three  weeks  more 
were  spent  in  stripping  ofl"  the  bark  for  a  length 
of  52  feet  only  :  and  now  the  king  of  the  forest 
has  one  side  flattened  to  be  used  as  a  bowling 
alley.''  To  be  told  that  a  wagon  and  horses 
could  travel  easily  along  the  overthrown  stem, 
excites  no  surprise  when  we  know  that  its  diam- 
eter at  the  thickest  end  is  28  feet  seven  inches, 
without  reckoning  the  bark,  which  would  be 
about  three  feet  more.  The  stump  has  also  been 
turned  to  account ;  its  upper  surface  is  smoothed 
and  polished,  and  supports  a  pavilion  in  which 
visitors  may  sit  and  contemplate  the  scene 
around. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  with  regard  to 
the  Big  Tree,  we  are  next  conducted  to  the 
Miner's  cabin,  which  stands  300  feet  high,  and 
is  80  feet  in  circumference  ;  to  the  Old  Bachelor, 
the  same  height,  but  20  feet  less  in  girth ;  the 
Bermit,  so  named  from  standing  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest,  a  handsome  fellow,  with  one  side 
of  his  trunk  scorched,  containing,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  a  knomng  ^Mum- 
ber-merchant,"  725,000  feet  of  timber.  Then 
we  have  the  Husband  and  Wife,  not  more  than 
250  feet  high,  leaning  towards  each  other  at  the 
summit ;  and  the  Three  Sisters,  growing  appa- 
rently from  the  same  root — a  remarkably  fine 
group.  They  are  all  300  feet  high,  and  92  in 
girth  ;  and  the  midle  one  has  not  a  branch  be- 
low 200  feet.  Further  on,  the  Mother  and  Son 
attract  attention — the  lady  being  325  feet  high, 
and  the  youth  300 ;  perhaps  he  has  not  done 
growing.  In  girth  they  are  both  alike — 93  feet. 
Then  the  Siamese  Twins  and  their  Guardian; 
the  Old  Maid,  like  the  Bachelor,  isolated;  but  her 
head  is  bald ;  and  the  Bride  of  California,  the 
Beauty  of  the  Forest,  Mister  Shelby,  and  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.    This  latter  has  a  hollow  'at  the 
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bottom  of  the  trunk  large  enough  to  seat  twenty- 
five  persons,  to  which  you  enter  through  a  gap 
10  feet  high  and  2  feet  wide.  The  Horseback 
Ride  is  an  old  hollow  trunk  fallen  down,  in 
whichvisitors  may  ride  on  horseback. 

The  Family  Group,  however,  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence  ;  it  comprises  twenty-six 
trees,  among  which  are  seen  father,  mother,  and 
twenty-four  children.  The  father  lost  his  per- 
pendicular years  ago,  and  fell  down,  and  yet  he 
is  110  feet  in  circumference  at  his  base  he  was, 
as  is  supposed,  when  in  his  primoj  450  feet  high. 
The  portion  which  remains  is  hollow  throughout, 
and  partly  buried  in  the  soil,  while  from  under- 
neath bursts  a  perennial  spring,  which  it  covered 
in  its  fall.  The  mother  is  327  feet  high,  and  91 
in  girth ;  the  children  are  not  quite  so  large. 
The  Americans,  in  their  fondness  for  "  tall"  no- 
menclature, call  these  fifty  acres  of  trees  the 
Mammoth  Grove. 

As  regards  a  distinctive  botanical  term,  this 
colossal  species  is  known  by  various  names  :  Tax- 
odium  sempervir  ens,  Sequoia  gigantea,  Welling- 
tonia  gigantea,  Washingtonia,  and  others.  The 
last  two  are  modern  designations ;  the  second, 
having  been  assigned  by  Endlicher  in  his 
Synopsis  Conifer  arum,  should  be  regarded  as 
definitive.  The  wood  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
appears  to  be  more  elastic  than  any  other  yet 
known.  It  has,  moreover,  the  property  of  not 
splitting  in  the  sun,  and  is  but  little  liable  to 
decay;  the  branches  are  short,  and  the  foliage 
similar  to  that  of  the  juniper.  It  is  considered 
remarkable  that  so  large  a  tree  should  bear  such 
small  spines,  and  cones  no  bigger  than  a  hen's 
egg. 

Why  these  trees  should  be  confined  to  this 
particular  spot,  is  a  question  often  asked;  but 
the  fact  is,  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  particularly  in  the  pass  leading 
to  Carson  Valley,  though  not  in  such  numbers 
or  of  so  great  dimensions.  The  difference  is 
charged  to  the  destructive  propensititis  of  the 
Indians. 

THE  DAY  IS  DONE. 

BY  H.   W.  LONGFELLOW. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 

Falls  fronti  the  wings  of  night; 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  an  eagle  in  its  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  mist, 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 
■  That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only. 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem. 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay. 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling,  ] 

And  banish  the  thought  of  day,  J 


Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime. 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For  like  strains  of  martial  music. 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet. 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer. 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start. 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labor. 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wondrous  melodies. 
Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care. 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 
Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume, 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 
And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day. 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 


TRANSITORY  THINGS. 
If  thou  hast  ever  felt  that  all  on  earth 
Is  transient  and  unstable  ;  that  the  hopes 
Which  man  reposes  on  his  brother  man 
Are  oft  but  broken  reeds  ;  if  thou  hast  seen 
That  life  itself  is  «'  but  a  vapor,"  springing 
From  Time's  upheaving  ocean,  decked  perhaps 
With  here  and  there  a  rainbow,  but  full  soon 
To  be  dissolved  and  mingled  with  the  vast 
And  fathomless  expanse,  that  rolls  its  waves 
On  every  side  around  thee  ; — if  thy  heart 
Has  deeply  felt  all  this,  and  thus  has  learned 
That  earth  has  no  security ;  then  go 
And  place  thy  trust  in  God.    The  bliss  of  earth 
Is  transient  as  the  colored  light  that  beams 
In  morning  dew-drops.    Yet  a  while. 
And  all  that  earth  can  show  of  majesty, 
Of  strength  or  loveliness,  shall  fade  away 
Like  vernal  blossoms.    From  the  conqueror's  hand 
The  sceptre  and  the  sword  shall  pass  away, 
The  mighty  ones  of  earth  shall  lay  them  down 
In  their  low  beds,  and  death  shall  set  his  seal 
On  beauty's  marble  brow,  and  cold  and  pale, 
Bloomless  and  voiceless,  shall  the  lovely  ones, 
Go  to  the  "  congregation  of  the  dead." 
Yea,  more  than  this  ;  the  mighty  rocks  that  lift 
Their  solemn  forms  upon  the  mountain  heights. 
Like  Time's  proud  citadels,  to  bear  the  storms 
And  wreck  of  ages  ; — these  too  shall  decay. 
And  Desolation's  icy  hand  shall  wave 
O'er  all  that  thou  canst  see  ; — blot  out  the  suns 
That  shed  their  glory  o'er  uncounted  worlds. 
Call  in  the  distant  comets,  from  their  wild 
And  devious  course,  and  bid  them  cease  to  move, 
And  clothe  the  heavens  in  darkness.    But  the  power 
Of  God,  his  goodness  and  his  grace,  shall  be 
Unchanged,  when  all  the  worlds  that  he  has  made 
Have  ceased  their  revolutions.    When  the  suns 
That  burn  in  yonder  sky  have  poured  their  last. 
Their  dying  glory  o'er  the  realms  of  space, 
Still  God  shall  be  the  same, — the  same  in  love, 
In  majesty,  in  mercy  ; — then  rely 
In  faith  on  Him,  and  thou  shalt  never  find 
Hope  disappointed,  or  reliance  vain. 
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From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 
VENTILATION,  FURNACESj  AND  SICKNESS. 

Mr.  Editor : — In  your  paper  of  Tuesday  last 
was  an  article  about  the  fearful  increase  of  Scar- 
let Fever,  &c.,  that  the  number  of  deaths  from 
that  disease  in  Philadelphia,  last  week,  was  fifty- 
seven,  and  that  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
physicians  have,  of  late,  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject;  but  thus  far  it  should  seem 
but  with  little  advantage,  &c.  By  inquiry,  they 
will  find  that  there  are  few  cases  of  fever  in 
summer,  compared  with  winter,  and  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  is  an  entire  want  of  ventilation 
in  most  of  our  dwellings,  especially  in  sleeping 
apartments ;  and  more  so  since  the  introduction 
of  furnaces  for  warming  dwellings  exclusively, 
and  the  entire  abolition  of  open  fires,  grates,  &c. 
Ventilation  is  a  matter  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  and  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  for  health.  The  positive, 
as  well  as  the  negative,  effects  of  breathing  un- 
renewed air,  can  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  well  known  case  described  by  Howard, 
in  his  work  on  Lazarettos,  of  the  imprisonment 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  captives  in  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  When  the  prisoners 
had  remained  there  ten  hours,  but  twenty-six 
were  found  alive,  and  most  of  the  others  suffered 
with  malignant  fevers.  Another  case  among 
the  less  delicate  organization  of  the  inferior 
animals  may  be  mentioned.  Not  long  since, 
the  Managers  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
London  caused  to  be  erected  a  large  new  habita- 
tion for  Jocko,  closed  everywhere  with  glass, 
and  warmed  with  furnaces.  Into  this  well  im- 
agined structure  sixty  healthy  monkeys  were 
put,  and  for  a  day  or  two  there  was  fine  fun ; 
but  poor  Jocko  could  not  stand  it.  They  began 
to  sicken,  and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  but  ten 
of  the  sixty  were  alive,  when  the  cause  was  found 
out,  and  the  building  ventilated.  By  removing 
part  of  the  glass  covering,  the  monkeys  recovered, 

,  and  became  perfectly  healthy.  From  the  Re- 
gister of  an  extensive  Hospital  at  Dublin,  it  ap- 
pears that,  by  means  of  a  thorough  ventilation 
alone,  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  patients 
of  the  same  description  was  at  once  reduced  from 
one  in  six  to  one  in  twenty.  So,  too,  it  is  agreed 
among  all  medical  writers,  that  the  higher  rate, 
among  women  than  among  men,  of  deaths  by 

I  pulmonary  consumption,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
more  in  door  life  prevalent  among  the  women. 
The  difference  has  been  found  in  Massachusetts, 
by  a  Register  kept  there  in  1845-46,  to  amount 
to  sixty-three  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  male  sex. 
(See  Dr.  Jarvis'  Physiology.)  Some  two  or  three 
years  since,  there  was  scarcely  an  emigrant  ship 
that  arrived  at  any  of  our  ports,  but  had  more  or 
less  deaths,  and  in  some  cases  a  fearful  waste  of 
life  by  fevers.  As  soon  as  a  law  was  passed 
obliging  the  owners  of  emigrant  ships  to  venti- 
late their  vessels  this  evil  was  abated.  Many 


persons  recollect  the  fearful  ravages,  by  cholera, 
in  the  Arch  Street  Prison  (1832.)  It  broke  out 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  Nearly  one  hundred 
persons  were  attacked,  but  before  night  seventy 
had  died.  The  prisoners  were  removed,  and 
few,  if  any,  died  from  that  cause.  Not  more 
absolutely  does  the  stomach  require,  at  due  in- 
tervals, a  regular  supply  of  food,  than  do  the 
lungs  need,  all  the  time,  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen. 
Both  are  equally  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  the  vital  functions.  Without  the  due  pro- 
vision of  both,  health  cannot  be  preserved  nor 
life  maintained.  But  as  some  stomachs  can  much 
longer  than  others  sustain  the  privation  of  food, 
so  the  lungs  of  particular  individuals  are  more 
capable  than  others  of  continuing  to  inhale  a  de- 
teriorated atmosphere.  Dr.  Ure  says  that  the 
great  principle  of  ventilation,  is  never  to  present 
the  same  portion  of  air  to  the  lungs  twice  over, 
for  that  to  do  so,  predisposes  the  system  to  dis- 
ease, and  no  one  is  free  from  danger  in  setting 
or  sleeping  in  unventilated  apartments.  During 
the  years  of  1855  and  1856,  I  visited  the  Hos- 
pitals in  France,  Naples,  Rome,  Ancona,  Trieste, 
Vienna,  Prague,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Munich,  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and 
the  different  provinces,  and  in  many  of  them  I 
found  little  or  no  arrangement  for  ventilation, 
but  wherever  attention  was  paid  to  ventilation, 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  looks  of  the 
patients.  The  most  deplorable  lot  of  miserables 
I  saw,  was  at  Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
Heidleburgh  on  the  Rhine,  and  from  inquiry, 
the  patients  were  dying  daily,  I  should  say  from 
poison.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  nearly  35  years' 
experience  that  the  present  mode  of  warming 
buildings  of  any  size  by  hot  air  furnaces,  is  the 
greatest  curse  ever  introduced.  Years  ago, 
persons  if  they  had  a  furnace  put  up  in  a  dwell- 
ing, could  never  think  of  giving  up  open  fire 
places  for  wood  or  grates.  These  afforded  good 
ventilators.  Now  a  house  is  warmed,  and  not  a 
fire  place  in  one  half  the  houses  to  be  found,  not 
even  for  a  sick  chamber.  In  the  few  houses 
in  this  city,  where  they  still  have  open  fire  places, 
burning  wood  and  coal,  you  will  not  find  the  in- 
mates complaining  of  loss  of  appetite,  fulness  in 
the  head,  nausea,  cold  feet,  loss  of  sleep,  and 
many  other  evils  which  will  be  the  case  as  long 
as  buildings  are  unventilated.  Many  persons 
are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  free 
a  room  of  its  foul  air,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  ceiling,  for  the  vitiated  air,  be- 
ing heated,  will  ascend.  An  opening  of  this 
kind  will  accomplish  but  little,  its  effects  de- 
pending on  the  relative  and  constantly  varying 
condition  of  the  air  within  and  without.  Most 
of  those  patent  ventilators,  except  in  certain 
kinds,  are  useless,  depending  in  some  degree, 
where  they  are  placed  on  roofs,  &c.  The  prin- 
ciples of  ventilation  are  very  simple;  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  different  mines 
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in  Europe  in  trying  experiments,  and  now  the 
matter  is  so  simplified,  that  a  small  fire  will  ex- 
pel the  foul  air;  even  a  steam  jet  or  a  body  of 
grates  will  effect  what  machinery  failed  to  do. 
1  have  a  letter,  an  official  one,  given  me  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  London,  last  year,  by  the 
o;entleman  having  charge  of  the  building,  stating 
that  there  was  expended  by  Dr.  Reid,  Barry, 
Stevenson  and  others,  JS282,000  (pounds,  not 
dollars.)  The  further  they  went,  the  worse  they 
got.  There  were  two  steam  engines,  twelve 
horse  power,  one  of  twenty  to  drive  fans,  one  of 
which  was  thirty  feet  diameter.  The  whole  of 
this  costly  affair  is  abandoned  and  taken  out  of 
the  building,  and  an  apparatus  costing  £6000 
answers  a  better  purpose.  The  plan  is  that  of 
ventilating  the  deep  mines  in  Cornwall.  Once 
jjiQPe — at  the  great  fair  in  London,  1850,  there 
were  a  number  of  furnaces,  stoves,  &c.,  exhibited 
there,  and  this  led  many  persons  to  adopt  that 
mode  of  warming  houses,  and  the  iron  men  did 
a  rushing  business  in  making  them  for  their 
customers,  but  the  furnaces  made  but  a  short 
run.  John  Bull  found  he  was  retrograding,  los- 
ing his  appetite,  head  bad,  and  fifty  complaints. 
The  stove  and  furnaces  went  down  quicker  than 
they  went  up,  and  they  returned  to  their  open 
coal  fire,  and  Johnny  became  in  a  good  humor, 
and  doctors  less  feed.  Now  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand I  do  not  condemn  furnaces,  if  properly  put 
up  in  connection  with  perfect  ventilation,  and 
for  a  perfect  ventilation  there  should  be  just  as 
much  ctir  passing  through  the  room  in  midwinter 
as  midsummer,  and  when  this  is  done  you  will 
find  no  more  fever  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Very  respectfully,       John  Sktrving. 

The  Austrian  government  are  about  despatch- 
ing one  of  their  vessels,  the  "Novara,"  for  a 
scientific  expedition  around  the  globe,  an  under- 
taking which  excites  much  remark  in  Austria, 
and  causes  the  Augshurger  to  wish  that  one  or 
two  frigates  might  be  attached  to  the  expedition 
in  order  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  and  perhaps  gain  from  them  similar 
commercial  privileges  to  those  already  conceded 
to  the  United  States  and  England.  This,  it  is 
thought,  would  be  more  desirable,  in  view  of  the 
opening  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  aud  would  be  even 
more  readily  granted  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
to  an  unpretending  maritime  power,  like  Austria, 
than  to  their  grasping  and  formidable  brethren 
of  England  and  America. 

"While,  however,  as  the  expedition  at  present 
stands,  politico-commercial  ends  are  not  to  be 
OTerlooked,  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  scien- 
tific research  in  the  rich  fields  offered  by  the 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Ocean.  The  Nicobar 
Islands  are  to  be  examined  with  an  eye  to  geol- 
ogy; the  zoologists,  ethnographists,  and  botanists 
are  to  revel  in  the  treasures  of  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  the  Moluccas;  while  the  Philippines  and 


Sandwich  Islands  will  furnish  most  interesting 
examples  of  active  volcanoes.  The  geologist 
and  zoologist  of  the  expedition  are  respectively 
Messrs.  Hochsteter  and  Frauenfield.  The  de- 
partment of  commercial  economy,  history,  and 
ethnography  belongs  to  Dr.  Scherzer,  who  enjoys 
at  present  a  great  reputation  in  Austria  for  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages  and 
literature,  his  experience  of  the  world,  and  his 
prepossessing  manners  and  address.  The  Augi^- 
hurger  Gazette  concludes  by  hoping  that  many 
other  distinguished  savans  of  the  nations  will 
attach  themselves  to  the  expedition,  and  ventures 
the  assurance  that  any  such  would  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Austrian  government. — N.  Y. 
Evening  Post. 


CHILDREN,  BE  PROMPT. 

Never  say,  when  told  to  do  anything,  ^'In  a 
minute,"  or  "  by  and  by."  This  leads  to  a  bad 
habit,  which,  if  not  overcome,  will  prevent  all 
confidence  in  you  as  you  grow  up.  You  will  then 
put  off  duties  you  owe  to  your  neighbor  in  the 
same  way,  and  lose  his  confidence.  Many  men 
lose  the  respect  of  their  neighbors,  not  so  much 
because  they  mean  to  do  wrong,  as  through  care- 
lessness. "By-and-by,"  and  "To-mprrow,"  have 
ruined  thousands,  robbed  them  of  their  character, 
and  made  them  anything  but  blessings  in  a  neigh- 
borhood. Little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  their 
word,  not  because  they  mean  to  tell  falsehoods, 
but  because  of  their  carelessness.  No  obligation 
is  fulfiled  when  it  should  be.  And  it  is  some- 
times so  in  their  own  affairs.  They  lose  days  and 
weeks  because  business  is  not  attended  to  when  it 
ought  to  be.  A  tool  is  lost,  because  not  promptly 
put  back  when  done  with.  Fulfil  promptly  every 
promise  made.    Put  off  not  an  honr. 

PHlLADETPlnAlviARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  for  Flour  is  still 
dull.  Good  is  offered  at  $6  2-5.  Sales  of  better  brands 
for  home  consumption  at  $6  37  a  6  44,  and  extra  and 
fancy  brands  at  $6  62  a  8  25.  There  is  very  liitle 
export  demand.  Rye  Flour  is  worth  $3  75  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  dull,  at  $3  00  per  bbl.  for  fresh  ground. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull,  and  prices  favor  buyers. 
Sales  of  prime  Pennsylvania  red  are  making  at  $1  45 
a  1  46  and  $1  60  a  1  62  for  good  white.  Rye  is  inac- 
tive ;  sales  of  Penna.  at  81c.    Corn  sells  at  60  a  65c. 


/  \  ENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
VJ  GIRLS  — The  Spring  Term  of  this  School  will 
commence  on  the  2d  of  3d  mo.  next,  and  continue 
fouiteen  weeks. 

Terms. — $42  per  term  for  tuition,  board  and  wash- 
ing, fuel,  pens  and  inks,  for  particulars  address  the 
Principal  for  a  circular. 

STEPHEN  COX,  Principal. 

Scottsville  P.  0.,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL.— A  Friend  desirous  of  open- 
ing  a  Boarding  School  convenient  to  Friends' 
Meeting,  Fallsington,  may  hear  of  a  desirable  situa- 
tion by  applying  previous  to  the  15th  of  next  month. 
For  further  particulars  address  either  Wm.  Satter- 
THwAiTE,  Jr.,  or  Mark  Palmer,  Fallsington  P.  O., 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  1st  mo.  10,  1857. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MEMOIR  OF  PRISCILLA  GURNEY. 

Leiter  to  C.  G. 

[Continued  from  page  799.] 

Nice,  Second  Month,  8th. 
Hidden  and  clouded  as  our  prospect  was  on 
leaving  home,  I  remember  how  it  was  the  desire 
of  my  heart  that  unless  the  Lord's  presence  went 
with  us,  we  might  not  be  taken  hence,  and  there 
have  been  times  in  which  I  have  been  ready  to 
believe  that  his  presence  /las  been  with  us,  and 
that  it  has  hitherto  guided,  strengthened,  and 
comforted  us.  This  has  been  my  feeling.  Having 
been  mercifully  a  little  uplifted  above  my  own 
poverty,  weakness,  and  natural  lowness,  makes 
me  shrink  from  my  return  to  myself:  but  this 
will  not  do  ; — I  believe  we  must  again  and  again 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and, 
as  thou  sayest,  of  our  own  wretchedness,  before 
we  can  understand  the  value,  the  necessity,  and 
the  importance  of  being  brought  to  Christ,  as 
our  Helper  and  Redeemer.  Every  fresh  expe- 
rience of  ourselves  and  of  life  makes  us  feel  that 
this  is  our  only  sure  and  effectual  refuge.  I  am 
sure  it  is  necessary  to  our  comfort  and  spiritual 
prosperity  to  be  weaned  from  all  human  depend- 
encies, to  have  every  earthly  tie  shaken,  and  es- 
pecially those  which  our  hearts  are  too  apt  to 
cleave  to.  I  am  ready  to  hope  that,  in  some 
things,  this  has  been  a  weaning  time  to  me, 
withdrawn,  as  I  have  been,  not  only  from  the 
nearest  and  dearest  natural  ties,  but,  also,  from 
all  outward  religious  dependencies ;  but  I  think 
I  never  felt  the  Christian  bond  which  may  (and 
which  cannot  too  much)  unite  us  together,  strong- 
er or  more  precious.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
must  not  be  too  anxious  to  choose  our  own  duties  \ 
I  sometimes  think  the  human  heart  is  remarka- 
bly deceitful  on  this  very  point.  Are.  we  not 
too  apt  to  shrink  from  denying  ourselves  and 
taking  up  our  cross  daily  I  I  am  not  brought 
fully  to  understand  that  the  human  heart  is  des- 


,  the  reason  is  that  I  have  felt  it  the  only 
we  can  do  here.     There  appears  to  me. 


perately  wicked  ;  but  I  think  I  have  quite  dis- 
covered that  it  is  prone  to  evil,  and  that  it  is 
deceitful.  I  truly  desire  thy  encouragement  in 
every  good  word  and  woxk,  little  and  great. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  want  thee  more  and  more, 
my  dearest  C,  to  think  it  worth  while  to  exercise 
the  Christian  principle  in  the  least,  as  well  as  in 
the  greatest  occurrences  of  life.  I  know  that  it 
ought  to  influence  and  to  govern  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds;  and  I  am  sure  if  I  wish  it  for 
tlue,  I  wish  for  it  and  want  it  for  myself. 
To  S.  G.  she  wrote  at  this  time  : — 
I  fully  agreed  with  thee  in  what  thou  sayest 
of  the  Spirit  and  Inward  Teacher  given  to  all. 
You  may  perhaps  think  that  I  have  dwelt  too 
much  on  the  importance  of  spreading  the  Scrip 
tures 
thing 

among  the  Catholics,  so  very  little  opening  for 
any  other  means  of  communication;  but  I  never 
felt  more  deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  and 
ejfficacy  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart, 
than  in  the  experience  of  this  journey,  and  never 
more  truly  valued  that  principle  which  leads  to 
an  entire  submission  to  its  guidance,  its  teaching, 
and  its  baptism. 

To  William  and  Anna  Forster. 

Nice,  Third  Month  5th. 
I  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  being  with 
dear  Jane  and  Kachel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our 
little  circle  ;  and  we  have  been,  to  my  feelings, 
very  sweetly  and  comfortably  united  together. 
I  believe  it  will  now  be  a  relief  to  my  mind  to 
resign  my  charge  to  my  beloved  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  to  return  to  my  own  post  at  home.  I  feel 
truly  obliged  to  thee,  dear  William,  for  thy  few 
lines  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  me  : 
they  have  been  particularly  seasonable  at  this 
time.  I  hope  to  have  your  continued  sympathy, 
and^  to  be  remembered  by  you  ;  for,  indeed,  I 
often  feel  that  I  need,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
help  spiritually  of  my  friends;  though  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  but,  indeed,  very 
great  occasion  for  thankfulness  in  the  many  and 
unmerited  blessings  which  are  granted  me ;  and 
I  have  felt  renewedly  sensible  of  this  in  my  situ- 
ation here,  and  in  the  long  and  distant  separa- 
tion from  my  dear  friends,  and  from  my  beloved 
family. 

A  prospect  of  visiting  the  Friends  of  Con- 
genieS;  &c.,  though  one  not  by  any  meais  clear 
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as  to  how  it  will  turn  out,  is  one  of  considerable 
weight  and  seriousness  to  me ;  but  T  have  not 
felt  easy  to  leave  France  without  visiting  them. 
I  am  not  inclined  to  be  very  anxious  on  the  sub- 
ject, believing  that  if  the  thing  be  right,  the  way 
will  somehow  be  made  for  it.  It  seems  almost 
in  vain  to  look  on  the  right  hand^  or  on  the  left, 
or  to  expect  the  approbation  of  man  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  believe  it  would  not  be  of 
so  much  consequence  to  us  if  our  eye  were  really 
kept  single  towards  our  dear  Lord  and  Master  ; 
at  least  I  feel  this  much  myself,  and  I  well  know 
that  this  is  what  I  want  very  far  more  of. 

Third  Month  — The  arrival  of  my  dear 
uncle  and  aunt  and  Emma  was  one  of  those  very 
affecting  events  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  They 
came  about  ten.  It  was  overwhelming  to  our 
natural  feelings  to  meet-  them  again.  We  are 
all  cast  down,  and  very  low. 

In  reference  to  this  deeply  touching  re-union 
of  the  bereaved  family,  the  reader  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  solemn  event  that 
had  occurred  during  their  separation,  which  had 
removed  from  them  the  only  surviving  son  and 
brother;  or  of  the  mournful  anticipation  that 
their  beloved  Rachel  would  soon  follow  to  the 
grave  the  two  dear  youths  whom  they  had  been 
called  to  resign.  But,  most  bitter  as  was  their 
cup  of  life,  during  years  of  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
the  power  of  Christian  faith  was  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  meek  submission  with  which 
there  was  a  surrendering  to  Divine  disposal  the 
treasured  objects  most  dear  to  their  hearts.  How 
animating  and  instructive  is  it  to  follow  these 
afflicted  individuals ;  to  mark  especially  how,  in  I 
the  strength  of  his  gracious  Lord,  the  honored 
head  of  that  circle  was  sustained,  and  under 
every  circumstance  enabled  to  dedicate  himself 
and  his  all  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Priscilla's 
journal  proceeds : — 

Fifth-day,  llth. — My  uncle  said  a  few  words 
after  breakfast,  expressing  his  thankfulness  for 
the  spiritual  blessing  bestowed  in  every  situation. 

.  .  We  all  met  at  meeting.  My  uncle 
spoke  beautifully  on  the  wells  of  water,  of  the 
sound  to  be  heard  at  a  distance  when  we  could 
not  always  fully  partake  of  them.  I  afterwards 
walked  to  the  sea-shore. 

First-day,  SOth. — An  interesting,  but  painful 
day  to  me ;  yet  we  passed  through  it  as  comfort- 
ably as  we  could  expect,  under  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  this  day  one  of  the  Romish  festivals  was 
celebrated,  and  P.  Gr.  describes  it  : — 

Numbers  of  people  were  carrying  branches 
of  palm,  olives,  and  laurels,  to  be  blessed  by  the 
bishop.  This  renders  them,  in  the  view  of  the 
people,  sacred,  and  they  are  kept  as  precious 
possessions  in  their  houses,  to  protect  them 
against  all  evil  and  mischief.  The  ceremony  and 
outward  show  in  the  Catholic  church  are,  I  must 
say,  extraordinary  to  me.    We  had  a  comfortable 


meeting — my  uncle  beautiful  in  prayer  for  the 
true  church. 

It  was  very  affecting  to  Priscilla  Gurney's 
tenderest  feelings  to  bid  farewell — as  it  proved 
— for  the  last  time  to  her  beloved  cousin  Rachel, 
whom  she  had  watched  with  such  anxious  solici- 
tude. 

For  several  months  she  had  believed  it  would 
be  right  for  her  to  take  a  rather  different  route 
on  her  journey  homeward,  and  to  visit  Congenies 
and  those  places  in  its  -vicinity  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  were 
professed  by  a  small  company  of  interesting  per- 
sons. 

Extract  from  P.  G.'s  journal. 

Fourth  3Ionth  ^rd. — After  a  very  early  break- 
fast we  came  forward  to  this  place  (Congenies). 
My  heart  sank  a  little,  feeling  the  weight  of  this 
visit  in  prospect.  Louis  Majolier  met  us  at  his 
door,  and  we  received  a  very  kind  welcome.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  occupied  by  calls  from  the 
Friends  who  came  in  to  see  me.  A  low  night. 
I  felt  in  some  degree  dismayed,  till  I  was  again 
permitted  to  partake  of  a  little  of  that  peace 
which  can  quiet  every  storm. 

4th. — After  breakfast  we  visited  P.  Benezet 
and  his  wife,  and  several  other  families  of  the 
Friends.  I  was  enabled  to  express  my  desire 
for  them,  in  French,  that  they  might  acknow- 
ledge one  Lord,  be  established  in  one  faith,  and 
be  baptized  by  one  baptism.  I  felt  some  degree 
of  satisfaction  in  these  visits ;  paid  others  in  the 
evening,  seeing  many  Friends  who  flocked  around 
us. 

First-day  Qth. — The  meetings  were,  on  the 
whole,  comfortable  ;  though  I  longed  for  more 
quiet,  inwardly  and  outwardly.  We  walked 
after  dinner  to  Louis  Majolier's  vineyard.  I 
enjoyed  the  company  of  the  Friends. 

7th. — I  walked  with  the  two  little  boys  to  a 
mill  upon  the  hill.  After  breakfast  we  visited 
several  families,  and  a  number  of  Friends  from 
the  neighboring  villages  came  to  see  us. 

Sih. — Went  to  Fontana  to  visit  an  aged  Friend 
and  her  family.  I  enjoyed  my  ride  on  the  ass, 
and  had  some  interesting  conversation  with 
Antoine  Brun. 

9th. — Two  family  visits,  and  afterward  met  all 
the  Majolier  family,  which  was  interesting  and 
relieving  to  me.  Leave-taking  and  departure 
for  "  St.''  Giles,  accompanied  by  Louis  M.  and 
one  of  his  daughters.  The  meeting  at  Giles  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  time  of  deep 
feeling  to  me. 

We  may  here  introduce  an  extract  from  the 
notes  of  the  journey,  kept  by  her  cousin  A.  R. 
B. 

Congenies,  Third  Month  4th. 
At  seven  in  the  evening,  the  meeting  took 
place  in  the  large  room  adjoining  Louis  Majolier's 
house  ;  Priscilla  spoke  with  much  sweetness  in 
the  French  language,  with  little  apparent  diffi- 
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culty,  and  for  some  time,  and  I  am  told  was 
generally  understood.  These  poor  Friends  are 
engaged  mostly  in  the  hard  and  laborious  em- 
ployment of  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Their  vine- 
yards are  dug  with  the  hand,  a  spade  resembling 
a  bat  being  used  for  the  purpose^  so  that  hard 
labor  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  seems 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

bill. — During  one  of  our  visits  this  morning 
some  few  words  were  uttered  in  French,  in  sup- 
plication, by  Priscilla  Gurney,  during  which 
some  of  those  present  seemed  to  be  much  affect- 
ed. After  supper  this  evening  at  Louis  Majo- 
lier's,  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures  were  read 
to  our  party,  which  was  increased  in  number  by 
the  presence  of  most  of  the  Friends  in  the  vil- 
lage, so  that  we  were  about  thirty  or  forty  in 
number.  It  was  a  pleasing  and  interesting  sight 
to  see  them  all  thus  assembled.  Cheerful  con- 
versation followed  till  the  party  separated  to  re- 
tire to  rest.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  dear 
Priscilla  surrounded  by  the  young  and  old  of  the 
party,  who  seemed  delighted  with  her;  her  own 
lively  countenance  in  the  midst  of  the  group, 
beaming  with  Christian  affection  and  sweetness. 

9th, — We  passed  over  a  fiat  country  to  Giles. 
At  the  meeting,  Priscilla  spoke  in  exhortation 
and  supplication  ;  she  was  particularly  earnest 
at  almost  every  visit  on  the  subject  of  reading 
the  Scriptures  in  their  families. 

The  travellers  proceeded  through  Autun, 
Auxerre  and  Melun,  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  18th. 

On  the  20th,  they  reached  Calais  in  the  even- 
ing, and,  finding  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land, they  hastened  on  board,  "  leaving  the 
French  shores,  not  without  strong  emotions  and 
many  touching  recollections. 

I  felt,  in  reviewing  the  months  that  we  had 
spent  in  that  country,  how  much  we  had  to  be 
thankful  for.  I  was  in  some  measure  made  sen- 
sible that  the  Everlasting  Arm  had  been  under- 
neath to  sustain ;  and  in  examining  the  past,  I 
was,  I  believe,  humbled  under  the  consideration 
that  we  had  done  but  little  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  Lord,  and  but  little  for  the  good  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  who  seem  indeed  to  stand  in 
need  of  help  in  these  countries,  both  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  things :  but  I  felt  a  desire,  as  I 
have  often  done  during  my  residence  in  that 
foreign  land,  that  a  blessing  might  attend  our 
little  services — even  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
alone  can  give  the  increase.  After  a  favorable 
passage,  we  landed  at  Dover.  The  change  to  our 
own  country  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  very 
striking,  almost  as  much  so  as  our  first  impres- 
sions on  landing  in  France.  The  people  looked 
more 'solid,  and  everything  seemed  more  com- 
fortable. We  travelled  through  the  night  to 
London  :  the  atmosphere  and  influence  of  which 
were  oppressive  to  my  feelings.  I  went  to  Mil- 
dred Court, — very  unexpectedly  to  them.  We 


were  rejoiced  to  meet  again.  Next  day  to  dear 
Louisa  at  Hampstead,  where  we  spent  an  interest- 
ing time  together.  I  stayed  in  and  around 
London  until  after  the  Yearly  Meeting,  when  we 
heard  of  an  accident  having  befallen  our  brother 
Cunningham :  Joseph  and  I  went  immediately 
to  Pakefield,  where  I  remained  about  a  week 
assisting  to  nurse  him  :  and  reached  my  own 
dear  home  about  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  Month, 
after  an  absence  of  about  nine  months. 

Thus  was  concluded  the  disinterested  labor  of 
this  lengthened  period  of  anxiety  and  change  ; 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  Priscilla  Gurney 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  the 
help  of  the  afflicted  and  the  needy.  Truly  she 
manifested,  under  every  dispensation,  that  her 
spirit  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  truth,  Ye 
are  not  your  own.''  May  every  one  who  traces 
the  circumstances  of  her  life,  short  as  it  was  and 
closely  filled  up  in  the  performance  of  duty,  be 
impressed  by  the  admonition,  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise."  Varied  are  the  requirements  and 
opportunities  of  service  in  the  great  harvest-field; 
yet  each  individual  is  called  to  "  work  while  it  is 
day." 

Priscilla  Gurney  received,  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival in  London,  a  rather  poor  account  of  her 
beloved  cousin  Rachel,  who  had  been  so  long  the 
object  of  her  tenderest  solicitude. 

As  the  spring  advanced  her  weakness  and 
disease  increased,  and  she,  as  well  as  her  beloved 
parents  and  sisters,  became  fully  aware  of  her 
very  critical  state;  and  early  in  the  Fifth  Month, 
symptoms  of  rapid  decline  indicated  that  the 
close  was  approaching  :  and  her  father  wrote  : — 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  conflict.  In  re- 
calling the  sentiment  of  speedy  danger  her  mind 
(quite  clear)  seemed  at  liberty  to  address  us  in- 
dividually, with  a  strong  and  clear  voice.  She 
was  very  emphatic  in  her  advice,  particularly  I 
thought  to  E. ;  but,  of  herself,  she  spoke  of  being 
oppressed  with  the  burden  of  disobedience  ;  and 
yet  not  without  a  gleam  of  hope  in  mercy.  In 
the  afternoon  she  supplicated,  "  Cast  me  not  off 
from  thy  presence,  &c.  and  craved  that  if,  in 
the  end,  a  clearer  earnest  of  the  future  were  not 
vouchsafed  to  her,  no  murmuring  spirit  might 
be  suffered  to  arise.  She  sent  her  love  and  many 
particular  messages  to  her  relations  and  friends. 

.         .     .     She  felt  grateful  to  for  his 

kindness,  and  for  the  help  he  had  been  made  to  her, 
and  earnestly  desired  for  him  that  he  would  fol- 
low what  she  was  certain  he  knew  to  be  right 
for  him, — said  that  he  would  be  subject  to  many 
temptations  and  allurements  to  draw  him  from  it, 
but  that  if  he  kept  firm  it  would  lead  him  to 
eternal  glory. 

Three  weeks  after  the  above  was  written,  this 
dear  young  friend  was  favored  peacefully  to  pass 
away  into  the  invisible  world. 

To  be  contiaued. 
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For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
THE  PROPHET  EZEKIEL. 

The  deep  spiritual  visions  of  this  ancient  seer, 
which  "  I  saw/^  said  he,  when  the  heavens 
opened,  as  I  sat  with  the  captives  by  the  river 
Cheber/'  may  seem  somewhat  mysterious  until 
opened  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  When  their  beau- 
ties and  realities  are  thus  disclosed,  we  find  they 
apply  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  various  states  of 
pilgrims  journeying  through  time  to  a  never  end- 
ing eternity. 

It  was  by  figures  and  similitudes  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  was  arrested  and  drawn  to 
reflect  upon  the  duties  and  obligations  their  po- 
sition imposed;  as  descendants  of  Abraham,  the 

Father  of  the  Faithful."  Under  these,  the 
impressive  word  of  exhortation  and  rebuke  went 
forth  through  the  Prophets,  to  awaken,  arouse, 
and  if  possible  reclaim  and  restore  to  favor  with 
God,  by  obedience  to  his  voice,  and  by  walking 
in  ail  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  blameless. 

By  carefully  perusing  the  Prophecies  of  Eze- 
kiel  we  perceive  three  important  bearings,  which 
with  one  more  added  comprise  their  fulness. — 
"he  1st  establishes  his  mission  as  a  prophet  and 
watchman  beyond  all  controversy.  "  Thou  shalt 
speak  my  word  to  them,  whether  they  will  bear, 
or  whether  they  will  forbear.^'  Though  briars 
and  thorns  be  with  thee,  and  thou  dwell  among 
scorpions,''  he  was  to  warn  against  evil  of  every 
kind  that  came  through  disobedience ;  to  admon- 
ish the  careless  and  lukewarm,  and  to  show  them 
the  calamities  that  would  certainly  follow  a  de- 
reliction from  duty,  a  verging  from  the  path  of 
rectitude.  To  encourage  the  honest-hearted,  also 
stood  included  in  the  list  of  duties  which  the 
gift  of  prophecy  imposed  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  any 
of  these,  or  refrained  when  commanded,  it  was 
at  his  peril,  Their  blood  will  I  require  at  thy 
hand.''  But  if  faithful  in  declaring  the  mes- 
sages given  to  him  without  fear  of  their  faces  or 
their  looks,  then,  though  their  end  should  be  in- 
glorious, the  penalty  rested  with  themselves ;  he 
was  to  be  clear.  These  solemn  truths  stand  un- 
changed in  every  age,  and  to  all  nations,  touch- 
ing those  commissioned  by  the  Father  of  mercies 
to  watch  over  his  flock,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
his  councils,  to  guide  in,  and  direct  to,  the  way 
everlasting,  to  entreat  the  return  of  the  wanderer, 
to  comfort  the  mourner,  to  speak  a  word  in  sea- 
son to  the  weary,  to  follow  after  those  that  have 
strayed,  and  bear  them  home  upon  the  shoulder  to 
the  fold,  where  they  may  share  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  good  Shepherd,  who  ^^will  feed  them 
and  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  waters,  and 
God  himself  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes.  0,  ye  anointed  of  the  Lord,  watch  at 
wisdom's  gate,  and  wait  at  the  ports  of  her  doors ; 
when  she  speaks  listen  to  her  voice  and  obey  her 
instructions,  for  she  is  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
pointing  to  each  their  service,  and  giving  out 
their  portions.     She  dwells  in  the  secret  places 


of  the  Almighty,  also  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  her  delight  is  with  the  sons  of 
men.  She  holds  out  the  cheering  invitation, 
^  Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine 
that  I  have  mingled,'  and  thus  renew  your 
strength  for  new  conflicts  that  await  the  poor 
servant  at  every  turn,  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  great  Eternal.  Let  your  place  of 
safety  be  the  house  of  prayer;  this  is  a  strong- 
hold, an  impregnable  fortress,  where  the  souFs 
enemy  has  no  access  ;  ^'Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation,  pray  always,  or  with- 
out ceasing,  rejoice  evermore,  and  in  every  thing 
give  thanks."  Armed  with  thy  invincible  ar- 
mor of  light,  bend  the  course  straight  forward  as 
did  the  living  creatures  the  Prophet  saw  by  the 
river  Cheber  ;  whithersoever  their  faces  turned, 
thither  they  went ;  they  came  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind, they  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and 
over  them  did  the  Gherubims  spread  out  their 
wings  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  round  about. 
There  was  a  "  wheel  within  a  wheel,"  implying 
the  vast  machinery  employed  in  the  wondrous 
work  of  executing  the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah, 
bringing  everything  into  the  blessed  and  beauti- 
ful order  he  establishes  in  the  Church,  and  down 
to  the  smallest  circles  of  household  Edens,  where 
I  his  Holy  Spirit  presides  and  his  love  bears  sway, 
iiach  had  four  faces — the  first  like  a  cherub,  re- 
presenting the  angelic  sweetness  that  encircles 
those  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  governs  and  where 
the  Father's  love  bears  rule.  The  second,  the 
face  of  a  man,  presenting  the  being  formed  for  a 
heavenly  adorning,  a  crown  of  glory  and  unfad- 
ing lustre,  wrought  by  virtue's  handi-work,  and 
rendered  ever-enduring  by  the  holy  attributes  of 
Deity  which  form  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  third  had  the  face  of  a  lion,  in- 
dicating the  strength  and  might  conferred  by  a 
union  of  the  human  and  the  divine  natures,  when 
the  carnal  becomes  subject  to  the  spiritual,  and 
the  Creator  is  permitted  to  take  unto  himself  his 
great  power  and  reign.  The  fourth  had  the  face 
of  an  eagle,  showing  the  high  elevation  of  mind, 
feeling  and  aff'ections,  where  there  is  a  conformity 
yielded  to  the  regenerating  process,  the  spirit  be- 
ing lifted  up  and  poised  in  a  holy  trust,  the  eye 
fixed  upon  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  clothed  with 
his  spirit,  and  the  earth  under  the  feet.  Here  we 
see  what  appeared  hideous  at  first  view  rendered 
entirely  lovely,  and  uf  the  highest  ^osstiZe  value. 

[To  be  coniinued.] 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  CASKET  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF 
THE  JEWEL. 

In  many  cases  in  which  Christians  complain 
of  the  "  hiding  of  God's  countenance,"  of  darkness 
and  depression,  the  cause  is  solely  physical  dis- 
ease; produced  not  unfrequently  by  an  obstinate 
disregard  to  the  will  of  God  as  expressed  in  the 
human  constitution,  made  up  of  soul  and  body ; 
and  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  repose,  relaxa- 
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tion,  and  exercise  are  essential  to  the  right  work- 
ing of  both.  Let  me  earnestly  press  it  upon 
young  and  ardent  students,  that  it  is  a  very  mis- 
taken manliness  to  despise  the  demands  of  the 
body;  that  it  is  no  self-denial,  but  self-indulgence, 
to  sacrifice  health  and  life  in  the  pursait  of  know- 
ledge. Let  me  remind  them  that  Grod  will  make 
them  responsible  for  every  talent  committed  to 
them,  and  for  shortening  those  days  which  might 
have  been  many ;  and  for  turning  those  hours 
into  darkness  and  distress  which  might  have  been 
hours  of  sunshine  and  peace.  That  must  be  no 
small  sin  in  the  eye  of  God,  which  he  so  often 
visits  with  an  early  death  or  premature  old  age ; 
and  which  has  deprived  many  a  family  of  its  most 
precious  treasure,  and  the  Church  of  its  brightest 
hopes. — Madeod's  Memorials  of  Machintosh. 


Some  account  of  the  wonderful  operations  of 
Redeeming  Love  and  Mercy,  as  manifested  in 
the  Life  and  Experience  of  John  Davis. 

I  was  born  at  Amesbury,  near  Salisbury, 
Wiltshire,  about  the  year  1667,  of  honest  pa- 
rents, who  gave  me  a  moderate  education,  and  I 
can  remember,  that  so  early  as  the  eighth  or 
ninth  year  of  my  age  (being  then  more  than 
commonly  ioclined  to  evils  and  follies  incident  to 
youth,)  how  the  Lord  followed  me  with  His  re- 
proofs of  that  which  I  now  know  to  be  His 
Spirit.  In  those  days  I  was  brought  under  such 
sorrow,  that  I  often  washed  my  couch  with  tears 
for  my  then  offences  against  Him  ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly about  the  fifteenth  year  of  my  age, 
when,  being  visited  with  a  sore  sickness  of  nine 
months'  continuance,  which  brought  me  near 
death,  I  had  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication 
poured  out  upon  me,  though  I  was  not  sensible 
what  it  was  that  brought  me  under  such  sorrow 
and  repentance  for  my  sins.  So  great  an  im- 
pression did  my  illness,  and  the  visitation  of  Di- 
vine love,  leave  upon  my  spirit,  that  for  some 
years  after,  I  endeavored  to  live  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  was  often  intent  on  matters  of  religion. 
I  began  to  be  very  uneasy  under  the  profession 
I  then  was  in,  (the  Church  of  England,  so  called) 
thinking  the  professors  of  it  too  loose  both  in 
principle  and  practice  ;  and  living,  as  I  did,  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  family,  I  occasionally  had  some 
discourse  with  a  priest  of  that  community,  who 
seemed  to  be  more  strict  and  religious  than  those 
of  ray  own  persuasion  generally.  I  was  willing 
to  ask  counsel  of  God  in  a  matter  of  such  mo- 
ment as  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  for  which  I 
was,  at  that  time,  (according  to  my  understand- 
ing) honestly  concerned.  Being  in  a  strait  in 
my  mind  in  this  matter,  after  reading  some  books 
of  dispute,  one  night  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  it 
came  into  my  heart  to  pray  to  the  Lord  in  the 
few  following  words  with  more  than  usual  fer- 
vency of  spirit — "  0  Lord  God!  he  pleased  to 
show  the  way  in  which,  I  may  worship  thee  ac- 


ceptably which  was  all  I  had  to  say,  I  took 
particular  notice  of  this,  and  farther  conferred 
with  the  priest,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  a  good 
man.  I  consented  to  go  to  confession  with  him, 
thinking  the  Lord  had  answered  my  short  prayer 
before  mentioned,  and  that  now  I  was  right.  He 
furnished  me  with  books,  and  I  soon  became  a 
zealous  Papist,  though  their  foolish  stories  and 
legends  did  not  work  much  upon  me,  neither  was 
I  fond  of  many  things  which  they  did.  Some 
of  them  seemed  bigoted,  and  I  grew  a  great  dis- 
putant, thinking  I  was  right  and  meritorious  in 
gaining  as  many  proselytes  as  I  could. 

But  amidst  all  my  zeal  and  performances,  as  I 
increased  in  years  I  increased  in  wickedness ; 
for  now  I  began  to  poison  my  mind  with  reading 
plays  and  romances,  and  other  bad  books,  by 
which  I  was  exposed  to  many  temptations,  and 
very  often  fell  into  them.  Then  was  I  disap- 
pointed in  the  very  end  for  which  I  changed  my 
religion,  which  was  to  get  the  victory  over  the 
many  evils  I  found  increasing  in  me;  and  though 
I  was  more  than  connuonly  zealous  in  going  to 
confession,  and  receiving  the  sacrament,  yet  I 
still  returned  'Mike  the  dog  to  his  vomit. 

Finding  all  my  praying,  fasting,  confessions, 
zealous  performances,  and  whatsoever  T  could  do, 
ineffectual  to  the  gaining  of  the  victory  over 
the  corruptions  of  my  heart,  I  grew  weary  of 
them,  and  began  to  conclude  it  was  impossible  to 
attain  it,  and  that  I  knew  enough  of  religion  to 
no  purpose.  I  then  hearkened  to  Satan,  who 
told  me  secretly  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  do 
something  when  I  was  old;  but  at  this  time  of 
my  life  these  things  were  impossible;  and  if  I 
did  but  go  to  confession  before  I  died,  all  would 
be  well.  I  believed  him,  and  gave  myself  lib- 
erty then  to  follow  the  devices  and  desires  of 
my  heart; — a  willing  servant  I  became  to  Satan, 
following  him  almost  wherever  he  led  me.  I 
then  began  to  see  that  some  of  the  priests  were 
knaves  and  cheats,  and  far  from  what  I  once 
thought  them  to  be  ;  so  I  despised  both  them  and 
their  religion,  and  became  a  libertine.  In  this 
manner  I  took  off  my  religion  at  once,  reserving 
to  myself  the  intention  of  going  to  confession 
before  I  died. 

I  served  out  my  tioie,  and  soon  after  married 
a  sober  honest  woman ;  but  before  I  had  been 
married  two  years,  many  troubles,  disappoint- 
ments, and  losses  were  our  portion  :  all  this  was 
but  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  Next  we  took  a 
house,  and  entered  into  business,  In  a  few  years, 
through  continual  disappointments  and  losses,  we 
were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  not  having  enough  left 
to  pay  our  creditors,  by  about  forty  pounds.*  I 
was  thus  driven  from  my  wife  and  children,  and 
forced  to  seek  my  living  in  a  foreign  land,  where 
I  was  reduced  to  live  without  bread  for  days  to- 

*  In  the  sequel  it  will  be  seen,  he  afterwards  dis 
charged  this  on  the  principle  of  strict  justice. 
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gether;  and  to  many  other  hardships  was  I 
brought,  having  neither  money,  business,  nor 
friend.  This  was  a  time  of  great  distress  to  me, 
who  had  till  then  lived  in  great  fulness;  and  it  was 
by  the  good  hand  of  Providence,  I  was  preserved 
from  being  forced  into  the  military  service^  of 
which  I  was  in  great  danger  several  times.  At 
length  I  found  means  to  return  to  England.  After 
some  time,  I  again  got  into  profitable  business ; 
my  wife  and  children  came  to  me,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Providence  grew  kinder  towards  us  ;  but 
then  on  a  sudden,  in  a  few  months,  we  lost  three 
children,  being  all  we  had ;  and  my  wife  was 
near  following  them,  by  reason  of  great  sor- 
row. Notwithstanding  my  heavy  afflictions,  the 
strength  of  Satan  was  such,  I  seemed  bound  to 
serve  him  still,  almost  wherever  he  led  me ;  only 
amidst  some  great  temptations,  a  secret  Hand 
preserved  me  when  I  knew  it  not,  for  the  enemy 
sought  even  the  destruction  of  my  outward  life : — 
four  instances  of  which  I  shall  mention,  when 
rebelling  against  the  conviction  of  my  own  heart. 
The  first  was  my  going  into  a  water,  which  proved 
so  deep,  that  ail  who  saw  me  in  it  expected  I 
should  be  drowned ;  but  my  life  was  saved  by 
the  courage  of  a  countryman,  who  leaped  into 
the  pool  in  his  clothes  (he  being  a  swimmer, 
which  I  was  not.)  and  came  just  in  time  to  save 
my  life. 

Another  instance  : — As  I  was  walkiog  in  the 
street  one  dark  night,  (having  only  a  cane  in  my 
hand)  two  persons,  called  gentlemen,  being  drunk 
supposod  me  to  be  a  person  who  had  attempted 
to  rob  them.  They  came  upon  me  with  their 
swords  drawn  in  their  hands,  threatening  to  kill 
me ;  but  I  stepping  aside  a  little,  they  missed 
their  first  opportunity  ;  and  that  little  space  be- 
ing given,  I  had  time  to  undeceive  them,  and  so 


Next  was,  (being  intoxicated,)  I  got  a  fall 
from  a  horse,  which  threw  me  into  the  road  in 
the  dark;  by  this  I  broke  a  bone,  and  lost  the 
use  of  my  right  ear  from  a  bruise  on  my  head. 
Being  insensible,  there  I  had  lain  till  lost,  had 
not  a  countryman  coming  along  stumbled  upon 
me.  He  caused  me'  to  be  carried  to  a  house,  where 
I  lay  several  hours  ere  I  came  to  myself. 

Next  was,  by  another  fall  from  my  horse  in 
the  dark,  when  again  intoxicated ;  from  which  I 
was  so  hurt  in  my  head,  that  I  was  taken  up  in- 
sensible from  amongst  several  horses ;  so  that, 
had  not  the  same  Hand,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  other  accidents,  preserved  me,  I  must  have 
been  lost. 

When  I  considered  these  preservations,  and 
how  many  of  my  acquaintances,  with  some  of  my 
companions,  were  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their 
wickedness,  it  brought  great  terror  on  my  mind, 
and  a  fear  possessed  my  heart  that  I  should  be 
next.  One  of  my  companions,  having  by  excess 
in  drinking  and  otherwise,  brought  on  a  distem- 
per in  his  young  years  which  ended  his  days,  I 


with  many  others  of  my  old  companions,  went  to 
see  him  laid  in  the  ground.  We  staid  some  time 
looking  into  his  grave,  and  it  arose  fresh  in  my 
heart, — If  thou  art  the  neoct,  how  art  thou  pre- 
pared ?  This  made  me  solid  and  considerate  for 
awhile,  yet  going  again  with  my  companions  and 
drinking,  these  thoughts  soon  went  out  of  my  mind. 
I  was  carried  on  by  the  fury  of  Satan,  and  the 
strength  of  my  own  inclinations,  to  be  still  more 
and  more  wicked,  rapidly  filling  up  my  measure 
of  iniquity  ; — and  the  chain  by  which  I  was 
bound  seemed  stronger  and  stronger.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  so  great  was  the  love  and  mercy 
of  God  to  me,  that  He  followed  me  .by  His  re- 
proofs in  my  heart,  although  I  then  knew  not 
what  they  were.  By  terrors  and  condemnation 
in  my  conscience,  I  had  no  rest ;  for  fear  pos- 
sessed my  heart  many  times ;  yet  so  hard — so 
dark  was  it — that  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
touch  it  effectually,  and  to  look  on  me  with  ten- 
der compassion,  I  could  not  return. 

In  1702,  about  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  my  age, 
I  then  being  servant  to  a  great  man,*  in  a  family 
which  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  I  had  contracted  a  particular  friendship 
with  a  young  man,  who  was  almost  as  wicked  as 
myself,  with  whom  I  was  frequently  practising 
some  extraordinary  excesses  in  drinking,  gaming, 
and  many  other  ways  of  wickedness,  even  to  the 
endangering  of  both  soul  and  body. 

■  The  Lord,  who  had  seen  that  Satan  was  hur- 
rying me  into  the  pit  of  destruction,  began  to 
arise  to  be  avenged  of  His  adversary,  and  of  that 
nature  that  had  joined  with  him.  First,  He 
laid  His  judgment  on  my  companion,  who  was 
taken  suddenly  with  violent  convulsions,  so  that 
for  several  hours  his  life  was  despaired  of.  I  was 
actually  playing  at  dice  amongst  my  companions, 
when  word  was  brought  me  that  he  was  dying. 
I  soon  left  my  game  and  went  to  him,  which 
event  I  seldom  remember  but  I  am  bowed  in 
spirit,  in  thankful  acknowledgments  to  the  Lord, 
for  His  great  mercy  to  so  unworthy  a  wretch  as  I 
then  was  )  and  I  am  made  to  say  many  times, 
Surely  if  the  Lord  had  not  helped  us,  we  had 
been  as  Sodom,  and  been  made  like  unto  Gomor- 
rah." 

To  proceed.  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  friend 
struggling  as  it  were  with  death,  and  1  sat  me 
down  on  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  He  contin- 
ued in  this  precarious  situation  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  night.  The  consideration  of  his 
future  state  took  hold  of  my  mind,  and  I  said  in 
my  heart,  If  he  go  noiv,  eternal  misery  must 
he  his  portion  and  turning  the  reflection  home 
to  myself,  fear,  horror,  and  amazement  seized  me, 
which  cannot  be  truly  described  by  words.  This 
settled  upon  my  spirit,  from  under  which  I  was 
not  able  to  getj  for  the  Lord  broke  in  upon  me, 
and  deep  was  my  distress  of  soul  at  this  time  : 
'tis  hard  to  tell  my  then  thoughts,  which  were 


*  The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
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accompanied  with  tears  without  words;  and  I 
had  that  night  an  alarming  sight  of  the  misera- 
ble state  my  poor  soul  was  in,  I  saw  that  I  was 
got  as  it  were  to  the  brink  of  the  pit, — that  my 
measure  of  iniquity  was  nearly  filled  up, — that 
if  I  went  on,  everlasting  wrath  and  condemnation 
from  Grod  would  be  my  portion  ;  and  I  did  not 
know  how  soon.  I  went  to  bed  in  order  to  get 
some  rest  after  fatigue,  and  then  to  my  friend 
again.  I  found  him  much  down  in  mind ;  and 
what  had  happened  made  such  an  impression, 
that  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  our  lives  was  absolutely  necessary :  but 
how  to  put  it  in  practice  we  knew  not,  both  of 
us  being  <iestitute  of  so  much  as  a  profession 
of  religion ;  only  for  form's  sake,  and  to  please 
men,  we  sometimes  went  to  a  chapel  that  was  in 
the  house. 

We  began  to  consult  what  methods  to  take  to 
pat  those  good  resolutions  in  practice  ;  we  sought 
to  obtain  a  state  of  righteousness  by  walking  in 
the  way  which  led  to  it,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge; we  looked  into  the  Scriptures;  inquired 
concerning  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion,— and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  who  thus  led 
us  to  seek  Him,  did  soon  perform  his  promise  in 
helping  us  to  find  Him  who  is  ''the  AuthorandFin- 
i!3her  of  ihefaithof  all  who  truly  believe  in  Him.'' 
The  family  doctor  (Heathcote)  was  with  us  about 
that  time  ;  he  was  a  Quaker  by  profession,  and 
one  of  whom  we  had  taken  much  notice.  His 
conversation  was  sober  and  pure,  but  we  thought 
him  too  full  of  self-righteeusness  because  he 
would  speak  of  the  peace  and  satisfaction  he  felt, 
and  would  recommend  us  to  wait  upon  the  i^ord 
in  stillness,  for  wisdom  and  counsel.  This  was 
such  a  mystery  to  us,  that  we  believed  nothing 
of  it ;  but  the  Lord,  who  regarded  us,  furnished 
him  with  suitable  answers  to  all  our  subtle  ques- 
tions. Nothing,  or  very  little,  did  I  then  know 
of  the  Quakers'  principles.  I  thought  them  a 
foolish,  mistaken  people,  and  rather  despised  than 
hated  them.  Now  the  Lord,  who  would  do  us 
good,  condescended  in  his  love  to  uodeceive  us 
as  to  the  Doctor,  in  the  following  manner  : — I 
had  brought  occasionally  into  our  company,  a 
man  who  I  thought  was  able  to  puzzle  him,  who 
asked  him  this  question, — "  Do  you  believe  if  you 
should  die  within  a  few  minutes,  you  should  be 
saved?"  The  Doctor  considering  it  a  very  serious 
querj^,  leaned  back  inhis  chair  some  minutes,  quite 
silent.  [  felt  much  concerned  in  that  question, 
and  was  ready  to  eat  (as  it  were)  the  words,  be- 
fore they  came  out  of  his  mouth  in  reply.  Sitting 
uprightly  again,  he  looked  solidly,  and  cheerfully 
answered  :  "  If  I  were  to  die  now,  I  feel  satisfied  in 
my  mind  that  the  Lord  would  receive  me  in  His 
mercy," — (or  to  this  effect.)  I  said  to  myself :  "  1/ 
this  be  true,  and  such  a  state  could  be  attained 
by  me,  it  is  worth  the  world  and  all  things  in 
it." 

NoWj  although  our  past  sins  were  become  such 


I  a  burden — greater  than  we  could  bear — yet  the 
thought  of  turning  Quaker  was  so  terrible,  that 
we  concluded  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
try  to  find  out  some  other  way,  whereby  we 
might  obtain  pardon  for  our  sins,  and  get  peace 
with  Grod.  It  happened  that  this  Doctor  had 
found  in  our  master's  library,  Kobert  Barclay's 
Apology,  which  he  lent  me  to  read ;  and  when  I 
had  perused  but  a  part  of  it,  my  understanding 
was  so  fully  opened,  as  to  the  doctrinal  part  of 
Friends'  principles,  that,  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day,  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  concerning 
their  truth;  and  my  friend  was  of  the  same 
opinion  ; — but  it  brought  us  into  a  great  strait. 
We  saw  they  were  right,  but  the  way  appeared 
so  narrow,  that  as  yet  we  could  not  think  of  so 
much  as  even  attempting  to  walk  in  it.  But 
God,  whose  eyes  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  be- 
holding the  evil  and  the  good  in  all  mankind, 
saw  our  weaknesses,  and  the  strength  of  our 
enemies.  Many  Scriptures  opening  clear  to  our 
understandings,  for  our  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, we  were  a  little  strengthened  in  our  reso- 
lutions to  leave  all  and  follow  the  Lord  in  His 
own  way ;  and  I  was  very  sincere  and  earnest  in 
the  work.  My  nights  were  often  spent  in  wait- 
ing on  the  Lord  in  stillness  and  quietness  of 
mind,  which  the  Lord  was  often  pleased  to  give 
me,  frequently  bringing  to  my  remembrance  my 
former  experience ;  so  that  I  witnessed  the  truth 
of  that  saying  of  Christ :  "  When  the  Comforter 
doth  come,  he  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  re- 
membrance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you." 
Thus  I  was  made  sensible  of  His  kindness,  in 
visiting  me  even  in  my  childhood.  These  things 
were  clearly  brought  to  the  view  of  my  under- 
standing ;  and  in  my  waitings  on  the  Lord,  times 
and  places  were  set  before  me  when  and  where 
iniquity  prevailed,  as  if  it  had  been  but  yester- 
day. Thus  the  Lord  reasoned  with  me,  gave  me 
understanding,  and  won  upon  my  spirit  by  His 
great  love  and  condescension,  so  that  a  desire 
was  begot  in  my  heart  to  follow  Him  ;  and  for  a 
trial  of  my  obedience.  He  gave  me  this  word, 
which  lives  on  my  spirit — "  Cease  to  do  evil."' 
Under  this  exercise,  I  was  as  one  dumb  before 
Him,  who  opened  my  heart  to  say  :  "  Lord,  thou 
hast  hid  me  ^  cease  to  do  evil how  can  that  be  ? 
Thou  hnoioest  all  my  former  resolutions  come  to 
nothing,  and  I  am  as  dust  he/ore  thee,  loherein 
there  is  no  strenglh.  Oh  !  do  thou  manifest  thy 
power,  that  my  soul  may  he  ohcdieni  to  thy  will." 
After  this  supplication  in  soul,  I  was  still  awhile, 
when  on  a  sudden  I  became  as  one  in  a  trance, 
and  my  spirit  was  carried  into  a  place  that  was 
very  glorious,  where  a  voice  of  praising  God  was 
heard.  I  was  willing  to  have  staid  there  ;  but 
after  some  time,  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  ''  lliis 
is  the  poicer  that  overcometh  the  world,  which 
those  that  follow  me  tridy  shall  enjoy,  and  he 
clothed  in  it." 

None  but  sensible  souls  can  understand  how  I 
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was  affected  with  this  great  condescension  of  the  1 
Everlasting  God,  to  so  wretched  a  creature  as  I 
then  was,  for  I  was  in  great  distress;  but  God 
findeth  a  way  to  help  such.  In  confidence  of 
which,  my  heart  was  open  to  say :  0  Lord ! 
for  a  token  of  thy  faithfulness,  and  that  thou 
wilt  he  with  me  ;  help  me,  and  give  me  victory 
over  this  evil'/' — meaning  that  which  had  the 
greatest  place  in  my  heart. 

Now  what  shall  I  say  to  extol  the  mercy  and 
wonderful  love  of  God  ?  For  many  months  after, 
I  could  not  accuse  myself  in  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
in  that  particular  evil.  And  I  stand  this  day  a  wit- 
ness for  God,  that  He  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
save  men  from  sin.  At  this  time  I  am  made  to 
testify,  in  His  fear,  that  it  was  by  a  measure  of 
the  same  light  and  grace  which  reproved  me  for 
my  sins,  that  my. understanding  was  opened,  and 
that  I  came  to  witness  what  I  have  before  writ- 
ten. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  14,  1857. 

Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic  Explorer 
from  whose  interesting  work  we  have  made  some 
extracts — died  at  Havana,  where  he  was  residing 
on  account  of  ill  health  on  the  16th  of  Second 
month,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  well  known, 
and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Various  public  bodies  and  societies  with  which 
he  was  connected  have  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  the  deceased,  and  we  extract 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
some  remarks  of  the  President,  Francis  Hawkes, 
in  announcing  his  death. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society: — It  becomes  my 
sad  duty,  as  your  presiding  officer,  to  bring  to 
your  notice  the  removal,  by  death,  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  associates.  Our  friend,  Dr. 
Kane,  is  no  more.  I  knew  him  intimately,  and 
the  strong  bond  of  our  personal  friendship,  while 
he  lived,  prompts  me  to  solicit  your  indulgence 
if  I  depart  from  the  formality  of  a  mere  official 
announcement  on  this  occasion,  and  render  my 
brief  and  humble  tribute  to  the  worth  of  a  man 
whom  I  greatly  loved.  In  my  observation  of 
human  nature  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
meet  a  fellow  being  possessed  of  more  striking 
excellences,  or  in  whom  there  was  a  combination 
more  rare  of  seemingly  opposite  qualities ;  in 
him,  however,  they  were  all  harmoniously 
blended,  and  it  was  precisely  this  fact  which 
made  him  to  me  an  object  of  deep  and  affection- 
ate interest.    To  a  fine  mind,  inquiring  and 


analytical,  he  added  great  industry  ;  and  what  he 
deemed  worthy    study  at  all  he  studied  thorough- 
ly. The  range  of  his  attainments,  too,  was  varied, 
and  he  had  roamed  largely  over  the  wide-spread 
field  of  physical  science.    Both  varied  and  ac- 
curate as  were  his  attainments,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful simplicity  and  modesty  so  blended  with 
them,  that  no  one  ever  could  suspect  him  of  feel- 
ing his  superiority  in  learning  over  those  with 
whom  he  mingled.    He  had  not  studied  for  os- 
tentatious display,  but  for  usefulness  in  his  sta- 
tion.   The  strong  trait  in  liis  character  was  his 
indomitable  energy.    In  his  small  and  feeble 
frame  there  was  combined  an  iron  will,  a  giant 
power  of  resolute  purpose.    Impulsive,  ardent 
as  he  was  by  nature,  one  might  have  expected 
that  his  would  be  just  the  disposition  to  leap  pre- 
maturely to  conclusions;  but  a  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance soon  proved  that  such  was  not  his 
habit  of  mind.    Rarely  have  I  seen  so  much  of 
impulsive  warmth  blended  with  the  soberness  of 
patient,  laborious  inquiry,  and  sound  practical 
judgment,  as  in  him.    Thus,  for  instance,  the 
strong  conviction  he  had  of  the  open  Polar  sea, 
which  he  lived  long  enough  to  discover,  was 
founded  on  no  hasty  or  happy  guess.    In  con- 
versations which  he  held  with  me  on  the  pro- 
babilities of  its  existence,  when  our  discussion 
turned  entirely  on  scientific   considerations,  I 
found  that  he  had  reasoned  out  his  conclusions 
by  a  chain  of  induction  almost  as  strictly  severe 
as  mathematical  demonstration ;  indeed,  part  of 
his  process  was  mathematical.    Before  he  sailed, 
he  told  me  he  was  sure  there  was  open  water 
around  the  pole,  and  that  if  he  lived  to  return 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  tell  me  he  had  seen  it. 
He  no  more  proceeded  on  conjecture  merely  than 
did  Columbus  in  his  assertion  of  the  existence  of 
our  hemisphere.    But  with  these  intellectual 
traits,  and  with  great  personal  intrepidity,  he  had 
a  gentleness  of  heart  as  tender  as  a  woman's. 
There  was  an  overflowing  kindliness  in  his  soul 
which  stirred  up  his  benevolence  to  its  lowest- 
depths  when  he  encountered  human  misery, 
whether  of  body  or  mind.    He  spared  not  time, 
nor  toil,  nor  money,  to  relieve  it.    I  may  not 
violate  the  sacred  confidence  of  private  friendship 
under  any  circumstances,  and  least  of  all  when 
the  grave  has  for  a  time  sundered  the  ties  which 
bound  us  as  earthly  friends  together;  but  were 
it  lawful  to  speak  all  I  know  on  this  point,  both 
as  his  almoner  and  adviser,  I  could  move  your 
generous  sensibilities  even  to  tears,  by  stories  of 
as  pure,  disinterested,  liberal,  self-sacrificing 
efforts  for  ciphers,  as  any  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
meet  with  in  the  records  of  human  benevolence. 
Alas  !  my  countrymen,  what  is  his  early  grave 
but  a  noble  testimonial  to  his  humanity  He 
is  dead  himself,  because  he  would  snatch  others 
from  death. 

Another  remarkable  trait  in  his  character  was 
the  power  he  had  of  commanding  and  exercising 
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an  irresistible  influence  over  men.  You,  Sir  (Mr. 
H.  Grinnell),  can  bear  witness  with  me  to  this. 
You  have  seen  him  when,  with  gentle  firmness, 
when  love  and  resolution  were  both  unmistak- 
ably present,  and  both  marvelously  blended — 
you  have  seen  him  encounter  the  unequivocal  pur- 
pose of  insubordination  and  rebellion  in  the  per- 
son of  the  enraged,  reckless  and  desperate  sea- 
man who  refused  obedience,  and  who  possessed  a 
physical  power  that  could  have  killed  him  with 
a  blow.  You  have  seen  that  light,  frail  frame, 
that,  alas,  now  sleeps  in  death,  approach  with 
quick,  firm  step,  and  with  no  weapons  but  such 
as  nature  gives,  he  but  fixes  his  keen  eye  on  the 
offender,  and  the  clear  sound  of  his  voice  rings 
upon  the  ears,  in  no  tone  of  passion  or  anger. 
He  but  talks,  and  there  is  some  strange  magic 
in  his  manner  and  his  words;  for  presently  the 
tears  begin  to  roll  down  the  rugged,  sun-burnt 
cheeks  of  the  hardy  seaman  ;  he  has  humanized 
him  by  some  mysterious  power  made  up  of  love 
and  reason  mixed.  Rebellion  dies,  and  in  its 
place  is  born  a  reverence  and  affection  so  deep, 
so  devoted,  that  to  the  end  of  our  dead  friend's 
life,  none  love  him  better  than  the  vanquished 
rebel. 

These  were  some  of  his  qualities  as  a  man.  Of 
what  he  has  done  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  of 
our  chosen  department  in  particular,  there  is  but 
little  need  that  I  should  speak.  In  a  short 
career  of  but  35  years,  he  has  left  upon  the  times 
in  which  he  lived  his  impress  so  indelibly 
stamped  that  science  numbers  him  with  her 
martyrs,  and  will  not  let  his  memory  die.  He 
has  told,  too,  so  beautifully  and  modestly  the 
story  of  his  last  suffering  pilgrimage  in  her  cause, 
and  that  of  benevolence,  that  his  remembrance 
will  be  kept  green  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  as 
well  as  in  our  own  ;  for  the  English  language  is 
our  common  property,  and  that  which  is  regis- 
tered in  the  literature  of  that  tongue,  I  love  to 
think,  is  destin-ed  to  a  long  existence  and  wide 
diffusion  on  our  globe.  Had  he  done  less  in 
science  England  would  not  forget  him,  for  his 
benevolent  heart  led  him  to  seek  the  relief  of 
Englishmen,  undismayed  by  the  horrors  and 
perils  of  an  Arctic  voyage;  but  what  he  accom- 
plished in  science  secured  to  him  the  generous 
tribute  of  acknowledgment  and  admiration  from 
England's  scientific  anen.  He  received  there  the 
medal  of  our  sister  institution,  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  her  highest  tribute  to  eminent 
service  in  geographical  discovery. 

And  as  for  ourselves,  there  is  little  danger 
that  we  shall  forget  him.  He  was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  man,  and  he  was  our  countryman.  Letters 
may  yield  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  worth  in  lan- 
guage fitted  to  her  mournful  theme ;  science  may 
rear  his  monument,  and  tell  the  world  she  weeps 
over  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons,  and  this  is  all 
right;  but  there  is  a  more  touching  tribute  to 
his  memory  than  either  of  these  : 


"  Affection  shall  tenderly  cherish  his  worth, 

And  memor?/,  deeply  engrave  it, 

Not  upon  tablets  of  brass  or  stone, 

But  in  those  fond  hearfs  where  best  'twas  known." 

A  fellow  voyager  of  Dr.  Kane,  (Dr.  J.  J. 
Hayes,)  closed  a  lecture  at  Pittsburg,  last  month, 
with  the  following  tribute  : 

"I  have  thus  briefly,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
spoken  of  the  results  of  this  expedition,  and  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  other  of  any  time.    I  have  al- 
ready said  that  for  its  existence  we  are  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Peabody,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Grinnell,  of  New  York;  but  the  credit  of 
its  organization,  its  conduct,  its  success,  and  its 
ultimate  safety,  is  due  to  its  gallant  commander, 
Dr.  Kane.   Standing  in  the  relation  to  him  that 
I  have  for  so  long  a  time — my  captain  through 
a  long  and  trying  cruise — my  comrade  through 
danger — my  friend  through  suffering — I  feel  that 
it  is  hardly  meet  for  me  to  pass  a  eulogium  upon 
this  world-renowned  and  distinguished  man— -nor 
would  I  more  than  merely  mention  his  name  in 
connection  with  his  great  public  services,  were  it 
not  that  he  now  lies  low  in  a  foreign  land,  his 
fiery  spirit  scarce  able  to  keep  the  breath  of  life 
within  his  little  prostrate  body.    But  I  will  not 
pause  to  pay  my  tribute  to  his  worth  and  man- 
hood.   He  needs  no  praise  from  me.    He  is  be- 
yond mere  praise.    Nothing  that  I  may  say  can 
add  to  his  reputation.    No  words  of  mine  can 
open  wider  your  hearts  of  genuine  sympathy,  nor 
make  you  feel  more  deeply  how  hard  is  the  fate 
that  seems  so  likely  ere  long  to  snatch  him  from 
the  honors  that  cluster  round  him.     His  name 
has  become  a  household  word  wherever  deeds  of 
manly  daring  find  appreciation.     His  heart  is 
warm  as  the  tropic  air  he  now  breathes ';  pure  as 
the  Arctic  snows  amid  which  he  braved  disease, 
and  death  and  suffering.    His  fame  is  broad  as 
the  wide  circle  of  the  Polar  summer's  sun.  His- 
tory will  record  his  triumphs,  and  mankind,  in 
rendering  its  verdict  upon  the  generation  in  which 
he  lived,  will  encircle  bis  name  with  rays  of  glory 
bright  as  those  that  beamed  upon  him  from  the 
i  Polar  star  of  the  Arctic  winter.'^ 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  personal  and  pro- 
fessional associate,  and  there  are  many  in  this, 
his  native  cify,  who  can  also  bear  witness  to  his 
nobleness  of  disposition,  his  unselfish  generosity 
and  his  unassuming  deportment. 

Died, — On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  2d  mo.  last, 
at  his  father's  residence,  James  W.  Lukens,  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  Seventh  day  morning,  21st  ult.,  Bernice 

C,  daujjhter  of  Elizabeth  C.and  the  late  Captain  John 
Wood,  aged  16  years. 

 ,  At  his  residence  on  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati, 

on  15th  of  1st  mo.,  John  Robinson,  aged  94  years.  He 
was  an  Elder,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  Cincinnati 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  M'as  ill  only  one  week  of  asth- 
ma, and  although  his  sufferings  were  extreme,  he  was 
never  heard  to  complain,  and  he  remained  quiet,  and 
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his  mind  clear  to  the  last.  Closing  his  eyes,  he  ceased 
to  breathe. 

He  left  a  widow  and  four  children  to  naourn  his  loss. 
In  the  death  of  this  Friend,  Society  deeply  feels  the 
bereavement ;  and  also  the  comnaunity,  as  he  was  an 
old  resident  in  this  city,  whose  example  showed  "  his 
life  was  in  the  right." 

We  publish  the  following  deaths  which  occurred 
some  time  since,  at  the  request  of  a  subscriber. 

Died,— At  his  residence  in  Mendon,  on  the  19th  of 
4th  mo.,  1847,  William  Webster,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  a  member  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting  and 
Genesee  Yearly  meeting,  a  diligent  attender  of 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  an  affectionate 
husband  and  father,  and  beloved  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  Elk,  Warren  Co  .,  renna., 

29th  of  I2th  mb.,  1843,  Sarah  W.  Pound,  wife  of 
Daniel  Pound,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Susannah 
Webster,  aged  49  yf'ars,  5  months.  She  was  a  member 
of  Collins  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Genesee  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  a  bright  example  in  Society.  During  the 
latter  part  of  her  life,  she  lived  very  remotely  from 
the  Society  of  which  she  was  a  member,  which  she 
felt  to  be  a  great  privation.  Her  family  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  her  rennoval,  for  she  was  an  affectionate 
wife  and  mother,  and  a  kind  neighbor. 

 ,  Of  quick  consumption,  27th  of  5th  mo.,  1856, 

at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  in  Porter,  Rock  Co., 
Wisconsin,  Rachel  Pound,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Deborah  Pound,  aged  28  years,  9  months.  The  sweet 
and  pleasant  composure  of  her  mind  through  her  ill- 
ness, was  a  comfort  to  those  around  her.  Her  upright 
walking  and  example  were  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
in  her  removal,  her  beloved  friends  have  sustained  a 
loss  that  will  be  sensibly  felt. 

For  Triends'  Intelligencer. 

The  writer  regrets  having  so  long  delayed  the 
preparation  of  the  subjoined  exhibit  of  the  doings 
of  ^^Tlie  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Sick  and  Suffering  Poor,"  (more  familiarly 
known  as  the  ^'Fuel  Association but  believes 
it  still  to  be  in  time  to  claim  the  attention 
of  such  Friends  as  may  not  have  contributed  to 
the  funds  of  the  Association,  as  ere  this  article 
appears  in  print  the  Treasury  will  have  become 
completely  exhausted,  if  not  in  debt.  He  knows 
not  how  he  can  better  preface  the  statement,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  than  by  referring  to  the  simple 
and  touching  appeal  inserted  in  this  periodical, 
page  743  of  this  volume. 

But  to  return  to  the  Association.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  tons  of  coal  and  tioenty-seven 
cords  of  wood  were  distributed  at  a  cost  of 
$758  88. 

Of  the  whole  number  relieved,  211  were  mar- 
ried women  ;  22  were  single  women  ;  289  were 
widowed,  and  22  condition  not  recorded.  Sick- 
ness and  infirmity  was  recorded  as  existing  in 
118  families,  and  108  individuals  appear  to  have 
been  between  the  ages  of  60  and  100  years  j 
while  21  of  the  whole  number  were  over  80,  of 
whom  4  were  recorded  as  being  over  90  years  of 
age. 

Ten  hundred  and  forty-six  (1016)  children 
were  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  families  re- 
lieved, though  this  statement,  it  is  again  thought, 


falls  far  short  of  the  true  number,  from  visitors 
occasionally  omitting  to  record  this  item. 

Of  the  total  number  of  544  cases  relieved,  88 
were  reported  as  being  colored  persons  ;  while  of 
said  total  number,  137  were  Americans ;  333 
from  Ireland ;  29  from  other  foreign  countries, 
and  45  birth-place  not  recorded. 

Twenty-five  individuals  were  furnished  with 
fuel  twice  during  the  season;  showing  the  entire 
number  of  heads  of  families  relieved,  including 
the  number  of  married  persons  to  have  been  730, 
which,  if  added  to  the  number  of  children  re- 
ported, will  increase  the  number  of  known  re- 
cipients of  the  bounty  of  this  Association  to 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six  ;  but  even  this 
is  doubtless  considerably  less  than  the  real  num- 
ber from  omissions  before  alluded  to,  and  from 
no  record  being  made  of  aged  persons  and  other 
inmates  of  the  families  relieved,  and  of  whom 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  number. 

While  speaking  of  ages  it  might  have  been 
as  well  to  have  stated  that  between  20  and  40 
constitute  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
relieved  when  taken  by  classes  of  10  years  each, 
viz  :  between  20  and  30,  121  cases,  and  between 
30  and  40,  132  cases. 

The  winter  of  1845  and  ^46  was  the  first  sea- 
son the  Association  commenced  giving  out  coal 
systematically,  and  the  following  statement  pos- 
sesses considerable  interest  as  showing  the  dis- 
position of  the  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  presented  by  its  use  over  that  of  wood 
as  a  fuel.  In  many  instances  the  latter  is  used 
only  for  want  of  a  suitable  stove  for  the  former. 

Tons  of  coal.   Cords  of  wood  , 

Winter  of  1845  and  ^46,  5  88 

Winter  of  1855  and '56,       145  27 

Showing  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of 
coal  in  11  years  to  be  from  5  to  145  tons. 
Philadalphia,  ^rd  month,  1857.         J.  M.  E. 


TO  REMOVE  BAD  ODORS. 
The  Boston  MedicalJournal  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing simple  and  economical  apparatus  for  over- 
coming bad  odors,  and  purifying  any  apartment 
where  the  air  is  loaded  with  noxious  materials. 
Take  one  of  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  glass 
lamps — for  burning  camphene,  for  example- — and 
fill  it  with  chloric  ether,  and  light  the  wick.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  object  will  be  accomplished. 
In  dissecting  rooms,  in  damp,  deep  vaults  where 
drains  allow  the  escape  of  offensive  gases,  in  out- 
buildings, and  in  short  in  any  spot  ,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  burn  one  of 
these  lamps.  One  tube  charged  with  a  wick  is 
sufficient. 


The  worst  examples  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
are  generally  among  the  children  of  the  rich: 
There  is  no  greater  calamity  than  that  of  leaving 
children  in  affluent  independence. —  Clarkson^s 
Portraiture  of  Quakerism. 
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DR.  KANE  S  ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 
(Concluded  from  page  812.) 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  issue  of  this 
pioneer  excursion,  the  intrepid  explorer  was  off 
with  a  sledge  and  seven  men  on  the  26th  of  April, 
leaving  four  able-bodied  and  six  disabled  men  to 
keep  the  brig.  His  purpose  was  to  proceed  to 
the  cache  at  the  foot  of  the  great  glacier,  load 
up  there  with  provisions,  and  then  pass  onwards 
along  the  face  of  the  glacier  until  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  cross  to  the  American  side  of  the 
strait,  and  press  on  northward  along  the  western 
coast.  At  the  cache,  however,  the  unwelcome 
discovery  was  made  that  the  bears  had  been  be- 
forehand with  the  expedition,  although  the  stores 
were  covered  by  blocks  of  stone  which  it  required 
the  strength  of  three  men  to  adjust.  The  iron 
casks  that  had  contained  the  pemmican  were 
broken  literally  into  chips,  and  tin  cases  were 
penetrated  by  the  brutes'  claws  as  if  they  had 
been  pasteboard.  Near  to  the  margin  of  the 
great  glacier,  the  attention  of  the  party  was 
forcibly  arrested  by  a  natural  plinth  and  shaft 
of  greenstone,  together  760  feet  high,  standing 
in  the  mouth  of  a  magnificent  gorge.    To  this  ' 


water,  all  indicated  a  far  milder  climate  for  the 
place  than  that  which  is  experienced  three  de- 
grees lower  in  Smith's  Strait.  This,  then,  con- 
stituted the  grand  geographical  result  of  the  ex- 
ploration. Instead  of  the  Bay  of  Baffin  forming 
a  c^d  de  sac,  as  the  old  tradition  of  the  whalers 
conceived,  it  leads  to  a  strait — Smith's  Strait — 
which  passes  on  into  a  channel — Kennedy  Chan- 
nel— that  apparently  expands  into  an  open  polar 
sea,  abounding  with  life,  some  300  miles  further 
to  the  north  than  the  head  of  Baffin  Bay.  The 
shores  of  this  channel,  terminating  in  the  Cape 
Constitution  of  Mr.  Morton,  in  latitude  81  de- 
grees 22  minutes  on  the  eastern  side,  and  in  Sir 
Edward  Parry's  peak,  about  latitude  82  degrees 
17  minutes  on  the  western  side,  had  now  been 
delineated  and  mapped  through  an  extent  of  960 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  2000  miles  of  travel  on  foot 
and  in  sledges.  Mr.  Morton  commenced  his  re- 
turn on  the  25th  of  June,  .and  reached  the  ship 
on  the  10th  of  July,  staggering  by  tbe  side  of 
the  limping  dogs,  one  of  which  was  riding  as  a 
passenger  upon  the  sledge. 

Dr.  Kane  next  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  communicate  with  'Beechey  Island  by  means 


remarkable  column,  thus  reared  by  the  hand  of  j  of  a  whale-boat.  Soon  after  his  return,  it  was 
nature  within  a  long  day's  railway  journey  of  the  |  obvious  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  getting 


earth's  northern  pivot.  Dr.  Kane  at  once  attached 
the  name  of  Mr.  Tennyson — the  grandeur  of  the 
wild  solitude  forcibly  suggesting  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  discoverer  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  poet's  genius.  At  the  rifled  cache  the 
strength  of  the  leader  broke  down,  and  he  had  to 
be  packed  upon  the  sledge,  and  dragged  by  his 
comrades  back  to  the  brig,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  14th  of  May. 

Subsequently  to  this,  two  other  exploring  ex- 
peditions were  successively  dispatched.  The 
more  successful  of  the  two  consisted  of  one  of 
the  party  named  Morton,  and  the  Esquimaux 
lad  Hans.  They  started  with  a  dog-sledge  on 
the  4th  of  June,  passed  along  the  ice-belt  in  front 
of  the  great  glacier,  and  finally  reached  a  bold 
cape,  close  upon  the  eighty-first  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  which  entirely  barred  all  further  pro- 


the  ship  liberated  from  the  ice  that  season.  The 
resolute  commander,  however,  was  determined 
that  he  would  not  leave  her  until  he  had  tried 
the  chances  of  another  year ;  he  consequently 
gave  permission  for  any  of  his  comrades  that 
wished  to  make  an  attempt  to  escape.  Eight  of 
the  party  decided  to  remain  with  their  com- 
mander, but  the  rest  started  southward  on  the 
28th  of  August,  with  a  liberal  share  of  the  gene- 
ral resources.  On  the  12th  of  December,  the 
seceders  again  presented  themselves  at  the  brig 
with  fallen  crests,  having  failed  to  force  their 


way, 


and  having  been  reduced  for  two  months  to 


subsist  entirely  on  frozen  seal  and  walrus  meat, 
chiefly  procured  from  the  Etah  Esquimaux. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  month  of  August. 
When  the  diminished  party  were  abandoned  by 
their  comrades,  they  set  to  work  in  good  earnest 


gross.  Having  climbed  some  480  feet  high  upon  j  to  make  preparations  for  another  long  sunless 

winter.  They  had  only  thirty  buckets  of  coal 
on  hand;  Dr.  Kane  therefore  endeavored  to  follow 


the  rocks,  Mr.  Morton  unfurled  there  the  flag 


which  Commodore  Wilkes  had  planted  on  the 
antarctic  continent  in  the  extreme  south.  No 
land  could  be  seen  on  the  Greenland  side  be- 
yond the  promontory,  but  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  strait  was  distinctly  visible  for  about  fifty 
miles  further  to  the  north,  ending  in  a  bare  trun- 
cated peak,  to  which  the  name  of  Sir  Edward 
Parry  was  given.  With  a  horizon  of  about  forty 
miles  not  a  single  trace  of  ice  was  discoverable  ; 
and  the  ear  of  the  observer,  as  be  stood  upon 
his  lofty  look-out,  was  gladdened  by  the  noise  of 
a  heavy  surf  breaking  among  the  rocks  at  his 
feet.  Melted  snow  upon  the  rocks,  crowds  of 
marine  birds,  advanced  vegetation,  and  a  high 
range  of  the  thermometer  when  immersed  in  the 


the  example  set  by  the  natives  of  the  region,  and 
convert  the  brig  into  an  Esquimaux  igloe.  A 
small  apartment  was  constructed  amid- ships  be- 
low, which  could  only  be  entered  from  the  hold  by 
a  long  narrow  tunnel,  or  tossut.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  were  thickly  padded  with  frozen  moss. 
In  this  close  apartment  the  entire  party  had  ul- 
timately to  endure  all  the  wretchedness  of  scurvy, 
burning  the  ropes,  spars,  and  finally  the  outer 
shell  of  the  brig,  for  fuel,  and  yet  having  to 
limit  themselves  to  a  consumption  of  eighty 
pounds  per  day.  On  the  14th  of  January,  Dr. 
Kane  congratulated  himself  that  in  Jive  more 
days  the  mid-day  sun  would  be  only     eiglit  de- 
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grees  helow  the  horizon^  On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  wrote  m  his  journal,  it  is  enough  to 
solemnize  men  of  more  joyous  temperament  than 
ours  has  been  for  some  months.  We  are  con- 
tending at  odds  with  angry  forces  close  around 
us,  without  one  agent  or  influence  within  1800 
miles,  whose  sympathy  is  on  our  side.'''  There 
were  no  star-observations  this  winter;  the  ob- 
servatory had  become  the  mausoleum  of  the  two 
of  the  party  who  had  succumbed  after  the  ex- 
cursion in  the  snow-drift.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  every  man  on  board  was  tainted  with 
scurvy,  and  often  not  more  than  three  were  able  | 
to  make  exertion  in  behalf  of  the  rest.  On  the 
4th  of  the  month,  the  last  remnant  of  fresh  meat 
was  doled  out,  and  the  invalids  began  to  sink 
rapidly.  Their  lives  were  only  saved  by  the 
success  of  a  forlorn-hope  excursion  of  Hans  to 
the  remote  Esquimaux  hunting-station  Etah, 
seventy  five  miles,  away,  whither  he  went  in 
search  of  walrus.  With  the  return  of  the  sun, 
the  commander  began  to  busy  himself,  first  with 
attempts  to  recruit  the  store  of  fresh  meat,— a 
task  in  which  he  was  mainly  aided  by  a  hunting 
treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  Esquimaux, — 
and  then  with  preparations  for  abandoning  the 
ship.  Two  whale-boats  where  fixed  upon  sledges, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  the  march  was  com- 
menced, the  men  dragging  each  boat  alternately, 
and  making  a  progress  of  a  mile  and  a  half  per 
day.  The  doctor  himself  carried  forward  the 
necessaries  for  loading  the  boats,  and  brought  up 
the  sick  men  of  the  party,  by  the  help  of  a  small 
Esquimaux  dog-team  which  he  had  managed  to 
preserve,  besides  keeping  up  the  supplies  along 
the  line  of  march.  This  team  of  already  well- 
worn  dogs  carried  the  doctor  and  a  heavily  laden 
sledge  backw^ards  and  forwards  800  miles  during 
the  first  fortnight  after  the  abandoning  of  the 
ship — a  mean  distance  of  fifty-seven  miles  per 
day. 

The  retreating-party  were  greatly  cheered  and 
aided  in  their  labors  by  the  countenance  of  their 
Esquimaux  friends,  who  now  brought  them  daily 
supplies  of  fresh  birds,  and  occasionally  took  a 
share  in  the  work.  One  man  alone  of  the  party 
was  lost  on  the  route  ]  he  died  in  consequence 
of  a  hurt  experienced  by  accident.  The  whale- 
boats  were  finally  launched  into  the  water,  and 
loaded,  on  the  18th  of  June,  sfter  an  ice  portage 
of  eighty-one  miles,  accomplished  in  thirty-one 
days.  The  boat-parties  then  made  their  way,  in 
the  midst  of  great  difficulties,  and  often  through 
imminent  peril.  During  thirteen  days,  they  were 
beset  in  the  dense  pack-ice  interposed  between 
the  north  and  south  waters  of  Baffin  Bay,  and 
moving  alternately  over  ice  and  through  water. 
Twice  they  escaped  destruction  very  narrowly, 
•by  taking  refuge  from  gales  on  cliffs  that  were 
providentially  covered  with  scurvy-grass,  and 
multitudes  of  the  breeding  eider-duck.  Upon 
one  of  these  occasions,  the  men  gathered  1200 


eggs  per  day.  On  the  6th  of  August,  the  party 
finally  reached  the  Danish  settlement  of  Uper- 
navik,  after  a  prolonged  voyage  of  fifty-two  days. 
Five  weeks  sub.-equently,  they  were  all  safely 
received  on  board  the  United  States  vessels  Re- 
lease and  Arctic,  which  had  been  prosecuting  a 
search  for  the  missing  party,  about  the  head  of 
Baffin  Bay,  since  the  beginning  of  July. 

Dr.  Kane's  volumes  are  illustrated  by  more 
than  300  engravings  and  wood-cuts,  made  from 
his  own  sketches.    Some  of  the  engravings  ex- 
press the  peculiar  characteristics  of  high  arctic 
latitudes  very  beautifully.    The  book  itself  is 
above  ail  common  praise,  on  account  of  the  sim- 
ple, manly,  unaffected  style  in  which  the  narra- 
tive of  arduous  enterprise  and  firm  endurance 
:  is  told.    It  is  obviously  a  faithful  record  of  oc- 
currences, made  by  a  man  who  was  quite  aware 
that  what  he  had  to  tell  needed  no  extraneous 
embellishment.    There  is,  however,  so  much  of 
artistic  order  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  that 
the  unvarnished  record  has  naturally  shaped  it- 
self into  a  work  of  distinguished  excellence  upon 
'  literary  grounds.    The  scenes  which  it  describes 
are  so  vividly  and  vigorously  brought  before  the 
reader,  that  there  are  few  who  sit  down  to  the 
perusal  of  the  narrative  but  will  fancy,  before 
they  rise  from  the  engrossing  occupation,  their 
own  flesh  paralyzed  by  the  cold  100  degrees 
greater  than  frost,  and  their  blood  scurvy-filled 
by  the  four  months'  sunlessnes^.    It  is  only  just 
also  to  remark,  that  there  is  unmistakable  evid- 
ence in  the  pages  of  this  interesting  book  that 
the  doctor  was  no  less  eminently  gifted  for  the 
duties  of  his  command  than  he  has  been  happy 
in  his  relation  of  its  history.    Every  step  in  his 
arduous  path  seems  to  have  been  taken  only  after 
the  exercise  of  deliberately  matured  forethought. 
A  few  illustrations  must  be  gleaned  frpm  the 
many  that  are  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
his  journal,  to  direct  attention  to  this  honorable 
characteristic.    When  the  doctor  had  formed  his 
own  resolution  to  remain  by  the  brig  through  the 
second  winter,  he  made  the  following  entry, 
under  the  date  of  August  22  :  ''I  shall  call  the 
officers  and  crew  together,  and  make  known  to 
them  very  fully  how  things  look,  and  what  haz- 
ards must  attend  such  an  effort  as  has  been  pro- 
posed among  them.    They  shall  have  my  views 
unequivocally  expressed.    I  will  then  give  them 
twenty-four  hours  to  deliberate  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  all  who  determine  to  go  shall  say 
so  in  writing,  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.    They  shall  have  the 
best  outfit  I  can  give,  an  abundant  share  of  our 
remnant  stores,  and  my  good-by  blessing."  On 
the  6th  of  April,  the  Esquimaux  auxiliary,  Hans, 
was  gone  to  Etah  with  a  sledge,  to  seek  a  supply 
of  walrus-meat,  when  one  of  the  men  deserted 
from  the  ship,  and,  the  commander  suspected, 
with  some  sinister  design  upon  Hans  and  the 
sledge.    He  then  wrote  :  ^'  Clearly,  duty  to  this 
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poor  boy  calls  me  to  seek  him,  and  clearly,  duty 
to  these  dependent  men  calls  me  to  stay.  Long 
and  uncomfortably  have  I  pondered  over  these 
opposing  calls^  bub  at  last  have  come  to  a  deter- 
mination. Hans  was  faithful  to  me  :  the  danger 
to  him  is  imminent,  the  danger  to  those  left  be- 
hind only  contingent  upon  my  failure  to  return. 
With  earnest  trust  in  that  same  Supervising 
Agency  which  has  so  often  before,  in  graver 
straits,  interfered  to  protect  and  carry  me 
through,  I  have  resolved  to  go  after  Hans.''  The 
Esquimaux  lad  was  proof  both  against  the  vio- 
lence and  the  seduction  of  the  deserter.  The 
commander  found  him  invalided,  but  safe,  at 
Etah.  Hans,  however^  did  not  return  to  Fisker- 
naes  with  the  expedition.  His  fate  is  involved 
in  romance.  Venus  Victrix  has  a  representative 
even  in  frost-land.  The  reader  must  go  to  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Kane  to  know  what  became  of 
Hans. 

When  the  preparations  for  the  final  escape 
were  under  consideration,  the  following  record 
was  made  in  the  doctor's  journal  :  Whatever 
of  executive  ability  I  have  picked  up  during  this 
brain-and-body  wearying  cruise,  warns  me 
against  immature  preparation  or  vacillating  pur- 
poses. I  must  have  an  exact  discipline,  a  rigid 
routine,  and  a  perfectly  thought-out  organization. 
For  the  past  six  weeks  I  have,  in  the  intervals 
between  oiy  duties  to  the  sick  and  the  ship,  ar- 
ranged the  schedule  of  our  future  course ;  much 
of  it  is  already  under  way.  My  journal  shows 
what  I  have  done,  but  what  there  is  to  do  is  ap- 
palling.'^ Appalling  as  it  was,  the  heroic  man 
who  had  to  look  the  necessity  in  the  face  was 
equal  to  the  position.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  exact  discipline^  the  rigid  rou- 
tine,  and  the  perfectly  tliought- out  organization 
which  restored  the  sixteen  survivors  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  civilization  and  their  homes. 

MUSINGS  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

The  Indian  ;  where  is  he  ?  say,  where  does  he  dwell  / 
The  mounds  of  the  valley  no  longer  can  tell. 
The  plow  and  the  spade  have  uprooted  the  ground. 
Depositing  his  ashes  beneath  the  green  mound. 
Pale  mortal,  thy  hands  have  been  stained  with  his 
blood; 

Thy  tempjes       reared  where  his  cabin  once  stood. 
The  worlds  of  his  hand  and  the  fruits  of  his  toil, 
Are  claimed  hy  thy  laws  as  the  conquerer's  spoil 
Thou  Wouldst  grasp  at  creation;  thy  missiles  of  power 
Have  Spread  unrestrained  to  the  forester's  bower. 
Thy  march  is  unbounded  from  mountain  to  varfle, — 
The  blood  of  the  Indian  has  darkened  thy  trail ; 
The  tiood  of  ambition,  propelled  by  thy  will, 
Resistless  has  swept  over  valley  and  hill ; 
And  like  a  wild  torrent  no  power  can  command, 
Bares  onward  some  wreck  of  my  perishing  band; 
Though  I 've  stood  in  the  blast,  and  1  've  braved  the 

wild  storm, 
No  shield  have  I  now  for  my  perishing  form. 
The  tempest  still  howls,  and  the  spirit  of  life. 
In  weariness  turns  from  the  spirit  of  strife. 
Why  should  I  thus  linger! — earth  has  no  more  claims; 
1  fain  would  depart  from  her  desolate  plains  ; 


And  in  the  deep  valley  of  death  would  I  trace 
Some  trail  that  still  lives  of  my  perishing  race. 
How  often  in  slumber,  the  spirit  of  dreams 
Has  stole  from  my  senses  earth's  harrowing  scenes, 
And  bore  me  unscathed  where  the  sports  of  my  band 
Go  up  to  the  sky  from  the  shadowy  land. 
Why  has  the  Great  Spirit  thus  lengthened  my  stay  ? 
Humanity's  claims  have  all  vanished  away. 
My  sky  is  o'erclouded,  and  vapors  of  wrath 
In  threatening  shadows  hang  over  my  path. 
Oh  !  yes,  let  me  part — something  speaks  in  my  breast; 
Something  whispers,  the  worn  and  the  weary  shall 
rest. 

Something  tells  of  a  land  where  the  undying  flowers 
Of  friendship  still  bloom  in  the  midst  of  her  bowers. 
Some  vision  of  fancy  portrays  the  green  glades, — 
My  heart  filled  with  rapture  would  ta-te  of  its  shades; 
Would  bask  in  its  sunlight,  would  bathe  in  its  streams 
And  live  in  the  land  of  its  long  cherished  dreams. 

Richard  Burke. 


I  CATARACT  AND  THE  STREAMLET  ;  OR, 
POWER  AND  GENTLENESS. 

BY  BERNARD  BARTON. 

Noble  the  mountain  stream, 
Bursting  in  granduer  Irom  its  vantage  ground  : 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness — thunder  in  its  deafening  sound. 

Mark  how  its  foaming  spray, 
Tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  reflected  dyes, 

Mimics  the  bow  of  day 
Arching  in  majesty  the  vaulted  skies  ;  — 

Thence,  in  a  summer  shower, 
Steeping  the  rocks  around  :  —  O,  tell  me  where 

Could  majesty  and  power 
Be  clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  fair? 

Yet  lovelier,  in  my  view, 
The  streamlet,  flowing  silently  serene, 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives,  itself  unseen! 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads, 
Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  margin  browse  ? 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o'ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
The  village  churchyard,  in  low,  plaintive  tone, 

A  dirge-like  melody 
For  worth  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own. 

More  gayly  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  school-house  in  the  sunshine  bright. 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leaps, 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  light. 

May  not  its  course  express, 
In  characters  which  they  who  run  may  read, 

The  charms  of  gentleness, 
Were  but  its  still  small  voice  allowed  to  plead  ? 

"What  are  the  trophies  gained 
By  power  alone,  with  all  its  noise  and  strife, 

To  that  meek  wreath,  unstained, 
Won  by  the  charities  that  gladden  life? 

Niagara's  streams  might  fail, 
And  human  happiness  be  undisturbed; 

But  Egypt  would  turn  pale 
Were  her  still  Nile's  o'erfiowing  bounty  curbed. 


SAGACITY  OF  DOGS. 

Among  the  many  curious,  yet  well  authenti- 
cated anecdotes,  illustrating  the  wonderful  sa- 
gacity or  reasoning  powers  of  the  canine  race, 
the  following  deserves  a  place.     A  large  New 
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Foundland  dog  belonged  to  the  captain  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
G-reenock.  On  one  occasion,  the  captain  brought 
from  Halifax  a  beautiful  cat,  which  formed  a  par- 
ticular ac(juaintance  with  Rover:  and  these  two 
animals,  of  such  different  natures,  were  almost  in- 
separable during  the  passage. — On  arriving  at 
Grreenock,  the  cat  was  presented  by  the  captain 
to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  resided  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  quay,  in  whose  family  she 
remained  for  several  weeks,  and  was  occasionally 
visited  by  her  friend  and  fellow-passenger,  E,over, 
who  seemed  not  a  little  displeased  at  the  separa- 
tion which  had  taken  place  between  them.  On 
the  day,  however,  when  the  ship  was  to  leave  the 
port  for  another  voyage,  the  usual  bustle  on  board 
gave  Rover  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  and  he 
decided  on  his  course  of  conduct  without  delay. 
He  jumped  on  shore,  made  his  last  visit  to  puss, 
seized  her  in  his  teeth,  much  to  her  astonishment, 
and  carried  her  thro'  the  streets  to  the  quay,  just 
as  the  ship  was  about  hauling  off.  He  made  a 
spring,  cleared  the  gunwale,  and  fairly  shipped 
his  feline  friend  in  good  order  and  well-condi- 
tioned, in  and  upon  the  good  ship  Nancy,  of 
Greenock ;  and  then  ran  to  his  master,  wagging 
his  tail,  as  if  entreating  that  she  might  remain  on 
board. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  THOSE  WE  LOVE. 

The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affection.  It 
is  there  the  divine  passion  of  the  soul  manifests 
its  superiority  to  the  instinctive  impulse  of  mere 
animal  attachment.  The  latter  must  be  continu- 
ally refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of 
its  object,  but  the  love  that  is  seated  in  the  soul 
can  live  in  long  remembrance.  The  mere  incli- 
nation of  sense,  languishing  and  declining  with 
the  charms  which  create  them,  turns  with  shud- 
dering and  disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of 
the  tomb ;  but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual 
affection  rises  purified  from  every  sensual  desire, 
and  returns,  like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and 
sanctify  the  heart  of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow 
from  which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other 
wound  we  seek  to  heal— every  other  affliction 
to  forget ;  but  this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to 
keep  open — this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood 
over  in  solitude.  Where  is  the  child  that  would 
willingly  forget  the  infant  that  perished  like  a 
blossom  from  her  arms,  though  every  recollection 
is  a  pang  ?  Where  is  the  mother  who  would  wil- 
lingly forget  the  most  tender  of  parents,  though 
to  remember  would  be  but  to  lament  ?  Who,  even 
in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the  friend  over 
whom  he  mourns  ?  Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is 
closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved,  when 
he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing 
of  its  portals,  would  accept  of  consolation  that 
must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness? 

No,  the  love  which  survives  the  tomb  is  one 


of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul.  If  it  has 
woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights ;  and  when  the 
overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the 
gentle  tear  of  recollection — when  the  sudden  an- 
guish and  the  convulsive  agony  over  the  present 
ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved,  is  softened  away, 
into  pensive  meditations  on  all  that  it  was  in  the 
days  of  its  loveliness — who  would  root  out  such 
a  sorrow  from  the  heart  ?  Though  it  may  some- 
times throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour 
of  gayety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the 
hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it  even 
for  the  song  of  pleasure  or  the  burst  of  revelry  ? 
No,  there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than 
song.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to 
which  we  turn,  even  from  the  charms  of  the  liv- 
ing. Oh  the  grave  !  the  grave  !  It  buries  every 
error — covers  every  defect — extinguishes  every 
resentment  !  From  its  peaceful  bosom  springs 
now  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections. 
Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  , 
enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that 
he  had  ever  warred  with  the  handful  of  earth 
that  lies  mouldering  before  him.  But  the  grave 
of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  of  meditations  ! 
There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the 
whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  i 
thousand  endearments  lavished  upon  us  almost  | 
unheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy — 
there^'it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the 
solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene — 
the  bed  . of  death— with  all  its  stifled  griefs,  its 
noiseless  attendance,  its  mute,  watchful,  assidu- 
ities. The  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love  !  the  ' 
feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling—  oh  !  how  thrilling — 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  !  the  last  fond  look  of  the 
glazing  eye  turning  upon  us  even  from  the  thresh-  ' 
old  of  existence !  the  faint,  faltering  accents, 
struggling  in  death,  to  give  one  more  assurance 
of  affection.  Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love  jj 
and  meditate  !  there  settle  the  account  with  thy 
conscience  for  every  past  benefit  unrequited,  every 
past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed  • 
being  who  can  never — never — return  to  be 
soothed  by  thy  contrition. 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sor- 
row to  the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow 
of  an  affectionate  parent — if  thou  art  a  husband, 
and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that 
ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to 
doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth  i 
— if  thou  arc  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged 
in  thought,  or  word  or  deed,  the  spirit  that 
generously  confided  in  thee — if  thou  art  a  lover^ 
and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that 
true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath 
thy  feet,  then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look, 
every  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action, 
will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy  memory,  and 
knocking  dolEfully  at  thy  soul — -then  be  sure  that  i 
thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the 
grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the 
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unavailing  tear — more  deep,  more  bitter,  because 
unheard  and  unavailing.  Then  weave  the  chap- 
let  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties  of  nature 
about  the  grave;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou 
canst,  with  these  tender  yet  futile  tributes  of 
regr*et,  but  take  warning  by  the  bitterness  of  this, 
thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  doad,  and  hsnce- 
forth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  thy  duties  to  the  living  W.  I. 


SPARE  THE  BIRDS. 

Boys,  let  the  birds  alone  !  Watch  them,  study 
them,  love. them,  and  protect  them,  but  do  not 
seek  amusement  in  slaughtering  these  beauti- 
ful tenants  of  the  groves.  Do  you  ask  why? 
Because — 

1.  They  have  a  right  to  live.  He  who  created 
these  joyous  birds,  and  without  whose  notice  a 
sparrow  falis  not  to  the  ground,  doubtless  made 
them  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life — not  to  be  ruth- 
lessly torn  to  pieces  by  powder  and  shot,  for  the 
amusement  of  idle  boys. 

2.  Alive,  they  contribute  largely  to  the  general 
stock  of  happiness ;  but  dead,  they  are  of  no  use 
to  anybody.  By  their  gay  plumage,  their  elegant 
forms,  their  graceful  flights,  their  sociable  chirp- 
ings, and  their  sweet  songs,  they  fill  the  woods 
and  fields  with  gladness,  and  make  the  solitary 
places  rejoice.  What  would  summer  be,  were 
there  no  birds  ? 

3.  They  are  entitled  to  protection,  on  the  score 
of  their  usefulness.  The  occasional  depredations 
they  make  upon  the  farmer's  fields  and  trees,  are 
the  merest  peccadillos,  compared  with  the  untir- 
ing service  they  render,  in  the  destruction  of 
noxious  insects.  It  is  estimated  that  one  swallow 
will  destroy  nine  hundred  insects  in  one  day. 


of  the  birds  called  robins,  thrushes,  linnets,  spar- 
rows, blue-birds,  bobolinks,  yellow-birds,  wood- 
peckers, or  warblers ;  or  shall,  within  the  respec- 
tive times,  aforesaid,  sell,  buy,  or  have  in  his 
possession,  any  of  the  said  birds,  taken  or  killed, 
whether  in  this  Commonwelth,  or  elsewhere,  he 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  partridge,  quail,  or 
wood-cock,  the  sum  of  five  dollars;  and  for  every 
such  robin,  thrush,  linnet,  sparrow,  blue-bird, 
bobolink,  yellow-bird,"*  wood-pecker,  or  warbler, 
the  sum  of  two  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  a  com- 


plaint before  any  Justice  of 
Farmer, 


the  Peace. — N.  E. 


THE  NILE. 

For  many  an  hour  have  I  stood  upon  the  city- 
crowning  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  gazed  unweariedly 
on  the  scene  of  matchless  beauty  and  wonder  that 
lay  stretched  beneath  my  view — cities  and  ruins 
of  cities,  palm-forests  and  green  savannas,  gar- 
dens, and  palaces,  and  groves  of  olive.  On  one 
side,  the  boundless  desert,  with  its  pyramids ;  on 
the  other,  the  land  of  Goshen,  with  its  luxuriant 
plains,  stretching  far  away  to  the  horizon.  Yet 
this  is  an  exotic  land !  That  river,  winding  like 
a  serpent  through  its  paradise,  has  brought  it 
from  far  regions,  unknown  to  man.  That  strange 
and  richly-varied  panorama  has  had  a  long  voyage 
of  it !  Those  quiet  plains  have  tumbled  down  the 
cataracts ;  those  demure  gardens  have  flirted  with 
the  Isle  of  Flowers,  five  hundred  miles  away; 
and  those  very  pyramids  have  floated  down  the 
waves  of  the  Nile.  In  short,  to  speak  chemically, 
that  river  is  a  solution  of  Ethiopia's  richest 
regions,  and  that  vast  country  is  merely  a  precipi- 
tate. 


The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  as  much  involved 
The  alarming  increase  of  the  insect  plagues,  of  |  in  mystery  as  every  thing  else  connected  with  this 


late  years,  calls  loudly  for  the  protection  of  the 
birds. 

4.  The  shooting  of  harmless  little  birds  is  a 
cruel,  hardening  and  despicable  amusement.  It 
is  dcubly  mean  when  followed,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, before,  or  during  the  breeding  season. 

5.  It  is  a  dangerous  amusement.  It  has  been 
said,  by  one  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  '^more  persons  fall,  by  their  own 
hand,  and  by  the  hands  of  their  sporting  com- 
panions, while  engaged  in  this  wicked  and  cruel 
sport,  than  are  executed  for  murder,  or  than 
fell  beneath  the  bolts  of  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder.^^ 

6.  It  is  unlawful  to  shoot  birds  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  following  statute  is  now  in  force 
in  Massachusetts: 

If  any  person  shall,  between  the  first  day  of 
March  and  the  first  day  of  September,  take,  kill, 
or  destroy,  any  of  the  birds  called  partridges,  or 
quails ;  or  shall,  between  the  first  day  of  March 
and  the  fourth  day  of  J uly,  take,  kill  or  destroy 
any  of  the  birds  called  woodcocks;  or  shall,  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  take,  kill  or  destroy,  any 


The  statue,  under  which  it  was 
carved  out  of  black  marble,  to 


strange  country, 
represented,  was 

denote  its  Ethiopian  origin,  but  crowned  with 
thorns,  to  symbolize  the  difiiculty  of  approaching 
its  fountain-head.  It  reposed  appropriately  on  a 
sphinx,  the  type  of  enigmas  ;  and  dolphins  and 
crocodiles  disported  at  its  feet.  The  pursuit  has 
baffled  the  scrutiny  and  self-devotion  of  modern 
enterprise  as  efi'ectually  as  it  did  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  ancient  despots,  and  the  theories  of  an- 
cient philosophers.  I  have  conversed  with  slave- 
dealers  who  were  familar  with  Abyssinia,  as  far 
as  ,the  Galla  country,  and  still  their  information 
was  bounded  by  the  vague  word  south — still  from 
the  south  gushed  the  great  river. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Tascaze  or  Astaboras 
the  Nile  runs  a  course  of  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  to  the  sea,  without  one  tributary 
stream.  ^  During  this  career,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
evaporation  of  a  burning  sun,  drawn  ofl"  into  a 
thousand  canals,  absorbed  by  porous  and  thirsty 
banks,  drunk  by  every  living  thing,  from  the 
crocodile  to  the  pasha,  from  the  papyrus  to  the 
palm-tree ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to 
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pour  into  the  sea  a  wider  stream  than  it  displays 
between  the  cataracts  a  thousand  miles  away. 

The  Nile  is  all  in  all  to  the  Egyptian ;  if  it 
withheld  its  waters  for  a  week,  his  country  would 
become  a  desert.  It  waters  and  enriches  his 
fields,  it  supplies  his  harvest,  and  then  carries  off 
its  produce  to  the  sea.  He  drinks  of  it;  he  fishes 
in  it;  he  travels  on  it.  It  is  his  slave,  and  used 
to  be  his  god.  Egyptian  mythology  recognized 
in  it  the  Creative  Principle,  and,  very  poetically, 
engaged  it  in  eternal  war  with  the  desert,  under 
the  name  of  Typhon,  or  the  destructive  principle. 

The  Arab  looks  upon  all  men  as  aliens  who 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  beside 
the  Nile;  and  the  traveller  is  soon  talked  into  a 
belief  that  it  'affords  the  most  delicious  water  in 
the  world.  Shiploads  of  it  are  annually  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  is  in  great  request. 

The  natives  dignify  their  beloved  river  with  the 
title  ot  "  El  Eahr,''  the  sea,  and  pass  one  third 
of  their  lives  in  watching  the  flow,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  watching  the  ebb,  of  its  mighty  tide. 
The  inundation  begins  in  May,  attains  its  full 
height  in  August,  and  thenceforth  diminishes 
until  freshly  swollen  the  following  year. 

The  stream  is  economized  within  its  channel 
until  it  reaches  Egypt,  when  it  spreads  abroad 
over  the  vast  valley.  Then  it  is  that  the  country 
presents  the  most  striking  of  its  Protean  aspect: 
It  becomes  an  archipelago,  studded  with  green 
islands,  and  bounded  only  by  the  chain  of  the 
Libyan  Hills  and  the  purple  range  of  the  Mokafc- 
tan  Mountains.  Every  island  is  crowned  with  a 
village,  or  an  antique  temple,  and  shadowy  with 
palm-trees,  or  acacia  groves.  Every  city  becomes 
a  Venice,  and  the  bazaars  display  their  richest 
and  gayest  cloths  and  tapestries  to  the  illumina- 
tions that  are  reflected  from  the  streaming  streets. 
The  earth  is  sheltered  from  the  burning  sun, 
under  the  cool,  bright  veil  of  water ;  the  labor  of 
the  husbandman  is  suspended  :  it  is  the  season  of 
universal  festivity.  Boatmen  alone  are  busy ;  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  pleasant  business ;  for  the 
sound  of  music  is  never  silent  beneath  those 
large,  white,  win^-like  sails,  that  now  glitter  in 
the  moonlight,  and  now  gleam  ruddily,  reflecting 
tbe  fragrant  watchfires  on  the  deck. 

In  one  place,  you  come  upon  a  floating  fair, 
held  in  boats,  flushed  with  painted  lanterns,  and 
fluttering  with  gay  flags.  In  another,  a  bridal 
procession  is  gliding  by,  as  her  friends  convey 
some  bride,  with  mirth  and  music,  to  her  bride- 
groom. On  one  island  you  find  a  shawled  and 
turbaned  group  of  bearded  men,  smoking  their 
chibouques  and  sipping  coffee;  and  on  another  a 
merry  band  of  AraO  girls  is  dancing  to  the  music 
of  their  own  wild  song. 

A  great  part  ef  this  picture  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, however,  the  inundation  seldom  rising  to 
a  height  greater  than  what  is  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  and  presenting,  alas !  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  swamp  than  of  an  archipelago. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SENTIMENT. 

Life  "bears  us  on  like  a  stream  of  a  mighty 
river.  Our  boat  at  first  glides  down  the  narrow 
channel — through  the  playful  murmurings  of  the 
little  brook  and  the  winding  of  the  grassy  bor- 
ders. The  trees  shed  their  blossoms  over  young 
heads,  the  flowers  on  the  brink  seemed  to  offer 
themselves  to  our  young  hands;  we  are  happy  in 
hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around 
us  ;  but  the  stream  hurries  on,  and  still  our  hands 
are  empty.  Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood 
is  along  a  vyilder  and  deeper  flood,  amid  objects 
more  striking  and  magnificout.  We  are  ani- 
mated at  the  moving  pictures  of  enjoyment  and 
industry  passing  round  us ;  we  are  excited  at 
some  short  lived  dissappointment.  The  stream 
bears  us  on,  and  our  joys  and  griefs  are  alike  left 
behind  us.  We  may  be  shipwrecked — we  can- 
not be  delayed ;  whether  rough  or  smooth,  the 
river  hastens  to  its  home,  till  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  is  in  our  ears  and  the  tossing  of  the  waves 
is  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  land  lessens  from  our 
eyes,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up  around  us,  and 
and  we  take  our  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, until  of  our  farther  voyage  there  is  no 
witness  save  the  Infinite  and  Eternal. — Heher. 

.  PHIL  A  DEL  PIHaIiARK 

'  Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  for  Flour  is  steady. 
Good  is  offered  at  $6  25  a  6  37.  Sales  of  belter  brands 
for  home  consumption  at  $6  25  a  6  50,  and  extra  and 
fancy  brands  ai  $6  60  a  7  76.  There  is  very  liitle 
export  demand.  Rye  Floui"  is  worth  $3  75  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  dull,  at  $3  38  per  bbl.  Brandy  wine,  $3  44. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  It  is  intended  to 

commence  the  Summer  session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  1st  2d  day  in  the  5th  mo.  next.  Lectures  will  be 
delivered  on  various  subjects,  by  the  teacher.  Also, 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  a  medical  practition- 
er ;  the  former  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus  ; 
the  latter  by  plates  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Terms;  65  dollars  for  20  weeks.  No  extra  charge 
except  lor  the  Latin  language,  which  will  be  5  dollars; 
For  Circulars,  including  references,  and  further  par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 
London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  co.,  Pa. 
_3d  mo.  14,  1857  ^_  

BY  berry"  BOARDING  SC  H  OOL  FOR  GIRLS- 
The  fourth  session  of  this  school,  taught  by  Jans 
HiLLBORN  and  Sisters,  will  commence  on  the  1st  Second 
day  in  the  Fifth  month,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  usual  branches  of  a  liberal  English  Education  will 
be  taujiht. 

Terms  :  $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  term.  For 
Circulars,  containing  particulars,  address, 

JANk  HILLBORN,  Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

3d  mo.  14,  1857  8t. 

/  \  ENESEE~VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
VJ  GIRLS— The  Spring  Term  of  this  School  will 
commence  on  the  2d  of  3d  mo.  next,  and  continue 
fourteen  weeks. 

Terms — $42  per  term  for  tuition,  board  and  wash- 
ing, fuel,  pens  and  inks,  for  particulars  address  the 
Principal  for  a  circular. 

STEPHEN  COX,  Principal. 

Scottsville  P.  0.,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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